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THE   PEOSE,    POETRY   AND   SCENERY 
OF  THE  COAL  REGIONS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Coal  is  Tery  genmillj  belieTcd  t 
fbrmed  Froin  vegetable  i 

bij  occupies  ft  positiOD  atnonggt  the  aides!  rooks 
of  the  onrth,  it  foUows  that  it  is  of  Tast  unliquity. 
Tbe  earlti  itself  ie  niii)uei'tioiiiibl7  much  older 
tbnn  is  UBunllj  euppoaed — so  old,  indeed,  that  iU 
nge  could  hardlj  be  computed  in  jears.  It  ia 
not  within  tliB  Bcopa  of  onr  presont  buairicsa  to 
into  the  Bpeculntions  of  ooemogony ;  y«t 
the  phenomena  of  the  coal  formation — especiallj 
its  origin  and  manner  of  deposit — are  bo  curious, 
BO  grand,  bo  vondurful.  and  are,  moreover,  bo 
closely  allied  with  the  itifancy  of  our  globe,  that 
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we  must  make  bold  to  beg^ — if  not  in  easy  con- 
fidence, with  some  degree  of  assurance — at  the 
beginning. 

The  world,  it  is  presumed,   was  originally 
formed  from  accumulations  of  vapory  matter  ex- 
isting in  universal  space,  and  exposed  to  the  cen- 
trifugal action  of  the  sun ;  that  from  a  gaseous 
state  it  passed  into  a  fluid,  and  thence,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  rotatigft  and  condensation,  became  a  solid, 
and  assumed  \he  form  and  characteristics  which 
are  indicated  in  its  present  appearance.     The 
primary  elements  having  been  thus  consolidated,  | 
the  earth  immediately  became  the  theatre  of  great 
physical  action — the  theatre  of  vegetable   and  . 
animal  life.     The  climate  for  a  long  time — for  ! 
thousands  and  millions  of  years — was  universal, 
and  no  doubt  much  warmer  than  it  now  is  in  any 
portion  inhabited  by  man.     The  vast  abundance 
of  water,  as  well  as  the  soft,  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil,  rendered  the  air  extremely  moist,  and  ! 
while  the  climate  was  thus  wholly  unfitted  for 
the  support  of  animal  life,  (excepting  serpents, 
and  eertain  semi-aqueous  species,)  it  was  the 
very  kind  calculated  to  nourish  and  stimulate  the 
growth  of  vegetation  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
Thus  was  called  into  existence  immense  regions 
of  vegetable  matter — grass,  moss,  weeds,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vines,  of  every  conceivable  size  and 
form,  with  trees  towering  in  their  dense,  un- 
paralleled foliage,  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air — 
for,  at  this  period,  even  the  smallest  twig,  (com- 
pared with  similar  existing  species,)  assumed  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  our  loftiest  forest  trees  I 
Wherever,  therefore,  a  speck  of  land  appeared 
amid  **  the  watery  waste,"  we  must  imagine  it  to 
have  sustained,  for  a  long  succession  of  years,  a 
Btappndous  amphitheatre  of  foliage.     The  soil, 
completely  isolated  and  free  Arom  all  foreign 
detritus  or  disturbance,  receiv\^  the  tremendous 
accumulations  of  leaves  and  vines,   and  soft, 
succulent  vegetable  matter,  until  the  whole  mass 
was  swept  down  by  floods  of  water,  or  by  its  own 
gravitation.      The  vegetation  thus  prostrated, 
water  deposited  over  it  the  shaly  matter  of  the 
the  coal  basins,  in  the  form  of  sand  and  mud. 
The  materiel  thus  nicely  covered,  and  subjected 
to  heavy  pressure,  commenced  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation and  partial  combustion,^  by  which 

*  W«  are  informed  by  Liebig  and  other  eminent  cbem> 
Ifti,  that  when  wood  and  other  vegetable  matter  are  buried 
In  the  earth,  expoied  to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely 
•xdaded  ftora  the  air,  they  decompose  riowly,  and  evolve 
earbonic  acid  gas— thus  parting  with  a  portion  of  their 
oris^nal  oxygen.  By  this  means  they  are  gradually  con- 
rerted  into  lignite,  or  woodrcoal,  which  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A  continuance  of 
decomposition  changes  this  lignite  into  common  or  bitumi- 
nous coal,  chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
or  the  gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our  streets  and  houses. 
According  to  Birchoff,  the  inflammable  gases  which  are 


the  whole  mass  was  ultimately  resolved  into  one 
continuous  compact  seam  of  coaL  The  shale  and 
slaty  rocks  alternating  with  the  coal,  it  may  be 
remarked,  are  invariably  discolored  as  they  ap- 
proach the  vein,  thus  indicating  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
flammable gases  in  the  vegetable  matter  to  escape 
through  the  overlaying  stratum  of  mud.  And 
it  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
variation  of  coal  from  a  fatty  bituminous  to  a 
pure  anthracite,  that  the  difference  is,  for  the 
most  part,  owing  to  the  proportional  loss  or  re- 
tention of  the  original  elements  of  the  coal, 
during  or  subsequent  to  the  process  of  distillation, 
for  we  generally  find,  where  the  seams  are  least 
disturbed,  that  the  coal  is  most  bituminous, 
and  the  contrary  where,  by  means  of  fissures  or 
dislocations  in  the  overlying  stratum,  the  vege- 
table material  has  parted  with  some  of  its  com- 
bustible properties. 

That  water  formed  an  important  agent  in 
effecting  the  chemical  change  thus  noticed,  is  at 
least  very  probable.  Whatever  substances  it 
may  have  held  in  solution  at  that  time,  it  had  not 
the  numerous  local  characteristics  peculiar  to  it 
now,  nor  could  it  have  had  the  same  temperature ; 
for,  as  it  found  its  way  into  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  both  its  properties  and  its  temperature 
must  have  been  materially  changed. 

As  nearly  all  coal  basins  contain  more  than  one 
vein,  (and  those  of  our  anthracite  districts  con- 
tain some  thirteen,)  we  must  suppose  the  pro- 
ceedings here  enumerated  to  have  attended  the 
formation  of  each  particular  seam.  The  mind  is 
perfectly  bewildered  at  the  contemplation  of  these 
things,  and  it  is  hard  to  bring  it  to  believe  that 
results  of  so  extraordinary  a  character  should  be 
brought  about  again  ^nd  again,  and  witli  such 
exact  and  remarkable  uniformity.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  suggested  by  some  writers,  that  the 
vegetable  material  had  been  transported  by  water 
from  the  spots  where  it  grew,  and  deposited  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  All  coal  deposits,  I  be- 
lieve, (with  the  single  exception  of  that  near 
Richmond,  Va.,  which  is  in  granite,)  have  for 
their  walls  a  conglomerate  rock,  composed  of 
coarse  quartz  pebbles  and  sand  cemented  to- 
gether. The  materials  of  this  rock  were  un- 
doubtedly accumulated  by  water ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  coal,  entirely  free  from  such, 
atoms,  was  formed  in  like  manner.  If  the  vege- 
table material  had  been  carried  any  considerable 
distance,  it  would  necessarily  have  encountered 

always  escaping  fh>m  mineral  coal,  and  arc  so  often  the 
cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines,  always  contain  carbonic 
acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  olefiant  gas. 
The  disengagement  of  all  the5e  gradually  transforms  ordi- 
nary or  bituminous  coal  into  anthracite,  to  which  the  va- 
rious names  of  splint  coal,  glance  coal,  culm,  and  many 
others  have  been  given. 
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and  beoome  associated  with  the  debris  of  other 
regions ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Its  almost 
perfect  exemption  from  stony  and  other  impuri- 
ties is,  therefore,  a  strong  reason  for  belie^g 
tiiat  the  coal  grew  on  the  yerj  spots  where  we 
now  find  it;  and  the  belief  is  still  further 
strengthened  bj  occasionally  finding  trees,  in  a 
more  or  less  erect  position,  haying  one  portion  of 
the  trunk  in  mineraliied  coal,  and  the  other  not 
too  much  charred  to  recognixe  its  original  struc- 
ture, position,  and  Tegetable  character. 

As  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  beds 
of  rocks  alternating  with  the  coal  seams  have 
been  formed  by  water,  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  suppose  repeated  oyerflows  of  water 
and  mud  upon  the  coal  Tegotation,  as  before 
stated.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  water, 
Tegetation  again  flourished,  and  thus  scam  after 
seam  of  coal  was  produced.  The  difference  in 
the  thickness  of  the  seams,  as  well  as  the  diifer- 
ence  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  coal 
itself,  and  other  local  features,  abundantly  indi- 
cate the  separate  and  distinct  causes  which  ope- 
rated in  the  formation  of  each  indiyidual  seam. 
Indeed,  the  Tegetation  itself  must  have  under- 
gone a  considerable  change,  since  we  often  find 
one  senm  of  coal  yielding  white,  another  gray, 
and  another  red  ashes,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Schuylkill  region.  The  Tegetation  of  the  coal- 
benring  period  had,  no  doubt,  all  the  Tariety 
which  distinguishes  the  native  forests  of  our 
country  at  the  present  time,  since  we  find  coal 
graduating  in  its  features  and  qualities  in  a  man- 
ner very  similar  to  the  yarieties  of  common  fire- 
wood, as  hickory,  oak,  pine,  birch,  maple,  pop- 
lar, etc. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  clearing  the  wood- 
lands of  our  mountain  regions,  that  a  growth  of 
pine  timber  is  generally  succeeded  by  one  of 
onk,  or  hickory,  or  maple,  or  chestnut ;  and  that 
there  appears  to  be  in  this  a  natural  order  of 
succession,  existing  in  the  soil  itself,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  sjstem  of  rotation  of  crops  prac- 
ticed by  farmers.  One  of  the  most  unerring 
guides,  therefore,  in  identifying  coal  veins,  is  a 
careful  examination  of  their  fossils ;  as  it  appears 
that  the  Tegetation  of  each  seam  has  some  dis- 
tinctire  characteristics  by  which  we  ore  to  infer 
an  intermediate  change  in  the  qualities  and  local 
features  of  the  coal. 

The  botanical  character  of  the  coal  Tegetation 
appears  to  haTe  been  essentially  different  from 
any  which  has  appeared  in  subsequent  or  more 
recent  times.  Of  the  Tast  number  of  fossil  spe- 
cimens found  in  the  coal,  there  are  Tory  few 
which  bear  any  analogy  to  existing  species,  and 
these  are  the  exolusiTC  productions  of  torrid 
climates.    According  to  Doctor  Lindley,  the  coal 


Tegetation  consisted  of  ferns  in  great  abundance ; 
of  large  ooniferona  trees  of  a  species  resembling 
lyeopodiaem^  but  of  most  gigantic  dimensions ;  of 
a  numerous  tribe  apparently  analogous  to  eaetcR 
or  euphorhiaewBf  but  perhaps  not  identical  with 
them ;  of  palms  and  other  monocotyledones;  and, 
finally,  of  numerous  plants,  Tines,  etc.,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  is  uncertain.  Of  the  entire 
number  of  species,  howcTer,  recogSscd  in  the 
coal  formation,  at  least  two- thirds  are  ferns. 

The  annexed  engraTing  exhibits  the  general 
character  of  fossil  impressions  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion, from  which  it  would  seem  that  leaves  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  coal.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  too,  that  where  they  most  abound 
the  coal  is  iuTariably  of  a  Tcry  superior  quality.  I 
haTe  found  specimens,  such  as  is  exhibited  in  the 
engraTing.  in  masses  about  one  foot  thick,  and 
two  or  three  feet  square ;  but  as  the  slaty  matter 
in  which  the  leaTcs  are  embedded,  readily  de* 
composes  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  preserve  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  As  the  coal  hardens,  the  impressions  be- 
come gradually  less  distinct,  until,  finally,  they 
can  scarcely  be  traced  CTen  with  powerful  mag- 
nifiers. Although  these  impressions  are  plentiful 
at  nearly  CTcry  coal-mine,  there  are  few  persons 
who  go  to  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  presenring 
them ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
in  Philadelphia,  where  a  few  choice  specimens 
may  b6  seen,  and,  perhaps,  two  or  three  ether 
scientific  institutions,  elsewhere,  in  the  United 
States,  I  haTe  heard  of  no  one  who  has  a  re- 
spectable collection.  During  a  few  months  of 
leisure,  in  the  Ticinity  of  Pottsville,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  collected  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
different  specimens,  many  of  which  are  Tery  in- 
teresting, and  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  delicate 
tracings  of  the  artist's  pencil.  There  are,  how- 
CTcr,  ifi  the  coal-formation,  hundreds  of  different 
plants,  trees,  and  flowers ;  and  a  single  repre- 
sentatlTC  of  each  kind,  would  form  a  Tast  mu- 
seum. Specimens  which  exhibit  impressions  of 
the  bark,  limbs,  or  trunks  of  trees  are,  of  course, 
correspondingly  large  and  heavy,  and  could  not 
easily  be  sketched  in  a  small  engraTing — while 
the  Tariety  of  the  leaTes  and  flowers  is  so  great 
that  it  would  proTc  tedious  to  enumerate  and 
describe  them. 

WhocTcr  hath  obserTcd  the  deposits  of  sand 
and  mud  along  the  margin,  or  in  the  bottom  of 
any  shallow  and  gently-flowing  stream,  will  haTe 
remarked  a  series  of  little  elcTations  and  de- 
pressions, caused  by  the  undulationg  moTement 
of  the  water.  In  the  ocean,  where  the  pressure 
of  the  water  is  Tcry  great,  these  elevations  and 
depressions  are  proportionably  increased,  and,  no 
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doabt,  oonbibnto  mach  to  the  Tiolent  BgiUtion 
^  the  rarT&oe.  Now,  in  the  eftrlr  history  of  the 
world,  when  wBt«r,  iastend  of  being  bo  nnirer- 
Ball;  diffused,  as  dow,  in  the  interior  of  the  crust, 
fllistcd  munlj  upon  the  surface,  it  mugt  haTe 
been  pMnliuij  boUtb  in  forming  these  ridges  and 
elerations,  since  we  find  the  peaks  of  our  loftiest 
mountains  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  marine 
fossils,  which  could  have  been  deposited  there  in 
no  other  way.  A»  the  dry  land  appeared,  the 
■M  gntdtully  receded,  and,  in  its  withdrawal. 


(Prom  Mr.  Bawm'aCollHtliiD.} 


formed  the  gaps  of  the  mounl^ne,  and  all  and 
singular  the  ercr-Tarying  phyucal  aspect  vhich 
the  surface  of  the  globe  now  presents.  The 
Alleghany  Mountains,  without  daabt,  were  mainly 
formed  in  ^is  wny,  unce  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  originally  one  continuous  coiU-bearing  re- 
gion, and  at  one  period  constituted  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean. 

Bat  there  has  been  another  element  at  work, 
no  less  powerful  than  that  of  water,  and  coupe- 
rating  witli  it     It  i*  fir*.     The  interior  of  the 
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globe  is  belieyed  bj  manj  philosophers  to  be 
filled  with  eternal  heat,  and  the  theory  is  bus- 
tained  first,  bj  the  existence  of  namerous  thermal 
springs ;  second,  by  Tolcanoes ;  third,  by  earth- 
quakes ;  fourth,  by  dikes  and  mineral  Teins,  and 
fifth,  by  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  undergoes  a  tremendous  change  as 
we  descend  into  the  earth.  In  some  of  the  deepest 
copper  and  lead  mines,  the  air  is  so  hot  (not- 
withstanding the  most  perfect  TcntilaUon)  that 
the  miners  haye  to  disrobe  themselyes  of  eyery 
particle  of  clothing  while  at  work. 

Probably  one  of  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  sea,  and  the  appearance 
of  dry  land,  and  especially  its  diyersification  in 
mountains,  TallqrSf  and  plainly  was  an  alteration 
in  the  climate.  It  became  cooler  in  certain 
places,  and  much  less  humid.  A  new  sort  of 
Tegetation  sprung  into  existence,  and  simulta- 
neously with  it  a  superior  order  of  animal  species, 
finally  terminating  with  man,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  with  vronum — the  neplut  ultra  I 

While,  therefore,  the  great  Alleghany  range, 
which  was  at  one  time  an  uninterrupted  region 
of  coal  for  many  hundred  miles,  was  originally 
mainly  formed  by  water,  it  is,  nevertheless,  yery 
probable  that  fire  has  had  much  to  do  with  its 
subsequent  eleyation  and  local  configuration. 
Toward  the  south-west,  the  strata  haye  been  ap- 
parently little  disturbed,  and  lie  in  their  original 
horizontal  position ;  but  in  the  north-eastern  sec- 
tion, from  Pennsylyania,  through  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  and  the  British  Proyinces 
of  New  Brunswick  and  New  Foundland,  there  is 
great  disturbance  in  the  coal  measures,  undoubt- 
edly occasioned  by  yolcanic  action.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  measures  are  not  so  much  disturbed 
on  the  western  as  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghany,  while  in  the  other  states  the  dis- 
turbance has  been  so  great  that  only  detached 
portions  of  the  coal-beds  are  found  at  all,  while 
in  the  British  Provinces  they  are  still  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  literally  emerge  from  its 
depths. 

It  Its  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  the  disturbance  of  the  measures  by 
Tolcanic  action  has  been  the  severest — all  the 
other  coal  districts  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghany  being  comparatively  undisturbed,  and 
hence  the  more  bituminous  qualities  of  the  coal. 
The  Schuylkill  region,  too,  whose  geopraphical 
position  is  more  to  the  south,  and  nearer  to  tide- 
water by  many  miles  than  any  of  the  others,  has 
been  subjected  to  disruptions,  upheavals,  and 
dislocations  of  every  kind.  The  strata,  instead 
of  lying  horizontal,  as  elsewhere,  have  a  highly 
yertical  dip,  and  are  only  saved  from  pitching 
down  to  inaccessible  depths,  by  numerous  anti- 


clinal axes,  the  result  both  of  upheaval  and  of 
lateral  pressure. 

The  accompanying  sketch  explains  the  power- 
ful degrading  effects  of  water,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  portrays  a  singularly  wild  and  picturesque 
scene— a  gap  in  the  Mine-Hill,  Schuylkill  county. 
There  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  but  that  all  our 
mountain  passes  have  been  made  bj  water  pretty 
much  in  the  manner  thus  indicaOBd,  while  the 
main  chain  of  eleyation,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
ranges  subordinate  to  it,  were  originally  de- 
posited by  water,  and  formed  by  the  oscillatory 
moyements  and  enormous  pressure  of  the  waves 
of  a  primeval  ocean,  aided,  no  doubt,  at  par- 
ticular places,  by  yolcanic  eruptions  or  up- 
heavals. 

But  we  must  leaye  this  part  of  the  subject, 
and  come  more  directly  to  the  anthracite  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Wyoming  coal 
field  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  and 
lying  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  receives  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  very  nearly  in 
the  centre.  Included  in  this  basin  are  the  coal 
districts  of  Lackawana,  Shickshinny,  Newport, 
Pittston,  Carbondale,  Wilkesbarre,  etc.  The 
coal  has  a  fair  reputation  in  the  market,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  the  quantity,  per  acre, 
which  exists  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  The 
seams  of  coal  have  a  very  slight  undulating  dip, 
and  are  therefore  in  a  favorable  position  fbr 
economical  working  ;  but  it  is  owing  to  this  dr«  . 
cumstance  that  probably  many  of  the  seams  have 
been  washed  away.  A  supposition  abundantly 
sustained  by  their  present  proximity  to  large 
streams,  and  their  situation  in  a  boldly  defined 
valley — a  valley,  by  the  way,  more  favorably 
known  to  thousands  of  readers  for  its  remark- 
able beauty,  and  no  less  romantic  settlement 
and  history,  than  for  its  development  in  coal. 

**  BellgLtful  WyomiDg!  beneath  t)iy  Bklem 
The  happy  shepherd  ciwalnH  had  naught  to  do 
But  feed  their  flock fi  on  fcreen  dccliviticD, 
Or  skim  perchance  thy  laken  with  light  r^noc 
From  morn  till  evmlng'ii  irweeter  pastime  frrew. 
With  timhrel,  when,  beneath  the  forests  brown. 
Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew ; 
And  aye  tho»<e  sunny  mountainti  half  wuy  down 
Would  echo  flagelct  froBB  Kome  romantic  town.** 

The  Mohanoy,  or  middle  anthracite  coal  field, 
is  south-west  of  the  Wyoming,  and  lies  between 
the  Lehigh  and  Sut<queliauna  rivers  ;  and  though 
not  quite  so  large  in  area  us  tlic  latter,  it  proba- 
bly contains  more  coal.  This  region  embraces 
the  coal  districts  of  Shamokin,  Mohanoy,  Girard- 
ville,  and  Quaquake,  besides  numerous  small 
detached  districts  at  the  eastern  end,  as  Beaver 
Meadow,  Ilazleton,  Black  Creek,  etc.  The  coal 
from  the  interior  of  this  basin  is  tolerably  fair ; 
but  toward  its  western  end,  in  the  Shamokin 
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diitrict,  it  bocomes  Boncwhut  Blaty,  and  of  n 
decompo^ng  Dfiture,  wbich  aeccswirilj  rmdcrs 
it  inferior  ia  iiiinlit^.  The  Iste  Stephen  Girord 
owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  thin  basin;  and  ■ 
imilroad  itbk  oommcnced,  rome  jrears  ago,  to  ron- 
nect  the  8a!>(|ueLanna  nud  the  SvhDj'licill,  at 
8unbut7  and  I'ottsvillc.  A  consiiiernWo  poMign 
of  the  wort  had  been  pnrtinlly  finished,  anrl  n 
l«rge  amount  ot  cupit.il  expended,  when  n  finnu- 
cibI  revulsion  occurred  whieh  proved  folnl  to 
the  enterpri"o  It  wis  intended  to  overcome  the 
means   of  lunneU  nnd  inclined 


planes.  One  of  theso  tunnels,  now  hnFtcnin;i 
into  rain,  tbe  artist  has  iikvtched.  Iiul  with  whnt 
good  taste  or  judgment  we  ciinnot  perceive.  It 
is  more  than  prolmblo  Ihut  we  should  uut  have 
noticed  it,  had  it  not  been  "  thus  thnut  upon 
ua."  The  work,  ns  n  whole,  .itiinds  its  ii  monu- 
ment to  tho  bold  enterprise  of  other  dnjs  and  of 
other  men,  when  railroads  were  cnuipiiratirely 
experimental.  The  same  capital  now.  with  the 
bcnefiC  of  tho  eiperiencc  nc'|uircd  in  the  mean- 
time wotdd  probably  carry  ont  the  oliject  ori- 
ginally contemplated  without  iiicliDoil  phineH  or 
etalionary  &team  eiigiiics.  Snme  fideen  miles  of 
the  road  terminating  at  Silnbilry,  having  been 
partially  completed  has  lately  been  replenished 
with  heavy  rails  and  thus  connecteil  with  an; 
other  road  extenibng  Severn)  milcH  further  into 
tlie  coal  basin  This  road,  in  turn,  connects  with 
liie  Mine  Hill  e\lcn<>ion,  by  which  a  eoutinuou!! 
railway  commumcatiou  is  effected — over  Ibe 
Keading  railroad— with  riiilaiielphia.  This  ron'l, 
however  crosses  Broail  ^lountain  by  mean?  of 
incliDOd  ptiines  and  stationary  stcain-cn^iiics, 
and  must  therefore  be  rnnkeil  among  the  im- 
practicable tliiDgi  of  Ibc  day — another  r'i](d  niu- 
ning  from  CataKisMi  tn  Taiiiai^iui,  (fiirlhcr  en!<t- 
wanl  )  will  f>rm  the  tnivelcd  route,  and  connect 
the  Sunburk  and  Liic  with  the  Reailing  lliiilrn:!.] 
at  loit  Clinton  It  is  unfortunate  that  n  nmil, 
to  connect  Sunbury  with  Fhiladelpbift,   should 
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not  haye  been  ran  in  a  straight  line,  via  Potts- 
Tille.  The  mountains  to  be  oyeroome  are  trifles, 
entirely  unworthy  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
engineering  skill  which,  eUewherty  distinguishes 
it.  We  haye  often  crossed  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, at  a  speed  of  sixteen  miles  or  more  to  the 
hour,  oyer  gradients  of  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  to  the  milet  This,  howeyer,  was  not  in 
PennsyWania. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  Sohuylkill  region — 
**the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all;" — by  far  the 
largest,  deepest,  and  most  yaluable  deposit  of 
•a^rfcite  coal  in  the  world.  This  region  also 
fll#ends  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  from  the 
Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna  riyer,  a  distance  of 
some  seyenty-fiye  miles,  its  ayernge  breadth  be- 
ing about  two  miles.  In  proceeding  westward, 
in  the  yieinity  of  Pinegroye,  the  basin  separates 
into  two  forks — the  northern  one  called  Lyken's 
Valley,  and  the  southern  one  the  Dauphin  dis- 
trict. Like  the  Shamokin  coal,  that  of  these 
forks  undergoes  a  considerable  change  in  the 
westward  course  of  the  strata — from  an  anthra- 
cite gradually  passing  into  a  bituminous  and 
scnti-bitominous  coal,  and  becoming  softer  and 
less  pure  as  a  mineral  combustible.  A  large 
amount  of  capital  has  been  expended  by  the 
Dauphin  Coal  Company  to  develop  their  lands — 
but  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  nothing 
but  loss  has  attended  their  operations.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  and  not  without  significance  at 
this  time,  that  of  all  the  stock  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  coal  trade,  whether  in  this  State  or 
Maryland,  scarcely  one  of  them  has  ever  proved 
successful.  The  very  idea  of  a  stock  company 
t«  carry  on  coal  mining  implies  on  the  surface 
and  in  its  very  depths  a  speculative  purpose,  to 
which  every  other  consideration  is  made  tamely 
subservient  and  subordinate.  While  we  have 
nothing  but  failures  on  the  part  of  companies, 
the  instances  of  individual  success,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  numerous  and  gratifying.  The  county 
of  Schuylkill,  where  every  thing  is  in  the  hands 
of  individual  operators,  is  distributing  annually 
among  the  holders  of  coal  lands  something  like 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  cents  per  ton  for  every  ton  of  coal 
shipped.  There  are  many  individuals  who,  from 
an  investment  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  coal 
lands,  are  now  in  the  receipt  of  from  eight  to 
sixty  thousand  dollars  per  year,  in  rents!  A 
single  firm  has  been  in  the  annual  receipt  of  over 
sixty- three  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  from  a 
tract  of  some  five  hundred  acres,  which  origin- 
ally, probably,  did  not  cost  them  thirty  thousand 
dollars !  While  the  landholders  are  thus  success- 
ful in  the  highest  degree,  the  operators,  with 
proper  care  and  prudence,  are  scarcely  less  for- 


tunate. Every  respectable  mine  will  yield  ftrom 
fifteen  to  thirty  thousand  tons  per  annum,  and 
when  coal  is  worth  at  the  point  of  shipment  from 
two  dollars  to  two  dollars  twenty  cents  per  ton, 
the  operator  will  realise  a  profit  of  firom  twenty 
to  fifty  cents  per  ton,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  is  controlled. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Schuylkill 
region,  it  might  readily  be  supposed,  would  jus- 
tify the  anticipation  of  similar  results  elsewhere, 
and  especially  in  the  adjacent  coal  districts.  But 
this  is  a  mistake,  because  there  is  no  similarity 
whatever  between  it  and  other  coal  fields.  First, 
the  Sohuylkill  region  has  several  varieties  of 
coal,  passing  from  a  hard  anthracite,  at  its  east- 
em  end,  to  a  bituminous  variety  at  its  western 
termination.  Second,  it  has  the  gray,  the  white, 
and  the  red  ash  varieties,  all  in  their  purity. 
Third,  the  field  is  not  only  larger  in  superfloial 
area,  but  each  acre,  from  the  numerous  axes, 
anti-clinal  and  synclinal,  and  the  highly  inclined 
dip  of  the  strata,  has  at  least  three  times  the 
aggregate  amount  of  coal,  of  any  other  region — 
especially  of  those  where  the  strata  are  in  a  flat 
position.  Fourth,  this  coal  region  is  nearer  to 
tide-water  than  any  other  by  many  miles,  and 
commands  the  valleys  of  the  Lehigh,  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  the  Susquehanna,  the  great  avenues  of 
business,  manufactures,  and  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  conducting  to  the  three  principal 
cities  of  the  American  continent,  from  which  it 
is  very  nearly  equi-distant,  viz: — New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Fifth,  upward  of 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
the  erection  of  canals,  railroads,  and  their  equip- 
ment of  cars  and  boats,  wharves  and  depots,  to 
accommodate  the  trade  of  this  region.  Sixth, 
many  additional  millions  have  been  expended  in 
lateral  railroads,  penetrating  every  quarter  of 
this  region,  to  develop  its  resources.  Seventh, 
the  coal  formation  has  been  carefully  proved^  at 
an  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
private  capital,  so  that  all  its  features,  good  or 
bad,  are  perfectly  understood,  thus  avoiding,  in 
the  future,  unprofitable  experiments,  which  cat 
up  the  substance  of  the  proprietors*  capital. 

These  are  among  the  prominent  features  which 
render  the  Schuylkill  coal  region  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  price  of  coal  lands  there  is  scarcely  as 
high,  upon  the  whole,  as  in  other  localities. 
The  Parker  Vein  Coal  Company,  sometime  since, 
estimated  their  lands,  in  the  Cumberland  region, 
at  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre,  and  if  my 
memory  be  not  treacherous,  they  subsequently 
disposed  of  several  hundred  acres  at  that  price. 
Now,  in  the  Cumberland  region,  there  is  but  one 
or  two  respectable,  workable  veins — the  very 
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v«iii  after  whiob  the  kbOTe  oompKnj  haa  tumed 
itcelf  IB  BcaraelftwD  fMt  thick,  coatuna  inftoioF 
ooal,  and  do  one  but  an  infatoatsd  noTice  would 
erer  dream  of  working  it.  If,  therenirB,  inch 
landi  be  worth  one  thousand  dollar*  pet  acre, 
Dcarlj  two  hundred  milei  from  tide-water,  with 
high  rates  of  toll  and  ImuportatioD,  what  ooght 
not  Sebuylkill  coal  landa  be  worth,  with  a  doien 
workable  Taina  of  good  coal,  with  an  aggregate 
tbickoras  of  aome  nghtj-fiTe  feel,  and  aitnated 
onljone  bnndred  milea  from  tide-water,  at  Phila- 
delphia? I  do  not  mean  to  saj,  oertainly,  that 
kll  (bese  Teine  can  be  reaobed  upon  any  single 
tract;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  one 
hundred  acres,  in  any  portion  of  Schuylkill 
oounty.  upon  which  some  of  the  leins  could  not 
be  foui>d.  Take,  for  example,  a  single  Tein  of 
rix  feet  thickneas,  with  a  dip  of  for^-fiTe  de- 
grees, and  allowing  ooe  ton  of  merchantable  coal 
to  the  square  yard,  what  is  the  result  in  a  depth 
«nd  length  of  one  tiioosand  feetT  Twenty  thou- 
■and  tons  of  coal,  which,  at  thirty-flTe  cents  per 
ton,  would  giTC  seven  thousand  dollais.  But 
■nppose,  instead  of  bat  one  Tdn,  you  hare  a 
series  of  them,  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of 
thirtiy  feet — the  result  would  be  one  hundred 
thousand  tons,  and  thirty-flTc  thousand  dollan ; 
and  nil  this  upon  an  out-crop  run  of  vein,  of  one 
bnndred  yards.  A  tract  of  one  hundred  acres 
would,  therefore,  aTcragi;  more  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars  worth  .of  merchantable  coal  to 
the  acre ;  and  maDy  intelligpnt  men  bate  esti- 


mated the  STerage  tana  fid<  Talue  of  Sohnylkill 
coal  lands  at  twenty-one  thousand  dollars,  and 
upward,  per  acre  \  Tet  the  Tery  best  of  it  does 
not  sell  for  over  one  thousand  per  acre,  and 
thousands  of  acres  could,  no  doubt,  be  purchased 
at  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  If 
stock  companies  were  allowed  by  law  to  work 
the  cosi  lands  of  this  region,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  but  tbat  their  value  would 
run. up  to  thrice  the  present  standard,  as  in 
the  Cumberland  region,  where,  bowcTer,  it  is 
but  proper  to  add,  indhiduaU  sometimes  sell  out 
at  from  two  to  three  bandred  dollars  por  acre. 

The  Schuylkill  coal  region,  we  have  already 
stated,  is  about  seventy -five  miles  in  length,  willi 
an  avcmge  width  of  about  two  miles.  At  Pott?- 
vilie,  however,  which  is  near  the  middio  of  tlie 
regjon,  it  is  some  sii;  miles  wide,  from  which 
point  the  strata  gradually  converge  together  to 
their  eastern  nnd  western  terminalinns,  thus 
assuming  the  chape  of  a  board  canoe.  At  the 
Summit,  in  the  Lehigh  district,  the  coal  veins 
tilled  over  from  the  perpeudiculor,  nnd  thus 
accumulated  n  great  mass  of  coal  whicli  had  been 
worked  for'  many  years  in  open  qnnrry.  In 
standing  upon  an  elevated  position  on  Sharp 
Mountain,  a  fine  view  of  the  greater  pnrt  of  the 
whole  cosl  basin  is  afforded.  Tbe  main  basin 
includes  numerous  subordinate  valleys,  which 
sre  no  less  interesting  when  viewed  from  some 
adjacent  eminence,  one  of  whicli  our  ar^st  li»s 
sketched.  [To  he  cowinutJ. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  British  landoa  Long  Island — Sickneraof  Greene— The 
Battle— Defeat  of  Sullivan  and  Stirling— )Ia8terly  Re- 
treat to  New  York— Caases  of  Failure — New  York  aban- 
doned—Retreat of  Washington  to  Harleem  Ilelghta— 
Landing  of  the  British  at  Kip's  Bay — Poltroonery  of  the 
Americana  and  rage  of  Washington — Ilis  severe  Order  of 
the  Day — Remarks  on  this  Conduct  of  Washington — 
Narrow  £»capo  of  Putnam  with  his  Diririon — Skirmish 
between  two  Detachments  and  Death  of  Knowlton — 
Uanicuvre  of  Howe  and  Battle  of  Chattertop*s  Hill— 
Retreat  of  Washington— Fall  of  Fort  Washington. 

At  length,  August  22(i,  it  was  announced  that 
the  British  were  landing  on  Long  Island,  between 
the  Narrows  and  Sandy  Hook.  The  plan  to 
bombard  the  city  had  been  abandoned,  and  an 
attack  by  land  rosolTed  upon.  General  Greene, 
to  whom  the  works  on  Long  Island  had  been  in- 
trusted, and  who  was  doubtless  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  locality,  was  at  this  critical 
moment  prostrated  by  a  bilious  fever,  and  carried 
to  New  York.  Putnam  succeeded  him  in  the 
command,  but,  Arom  some  cause  or  other,  did 
not  seem  to  think  his  duties  extended  beyond  the 
lines. 

Between  the  plain  on  which  the  British  landed 
and  the  hitrenchments  of  the  Aniericans,  stretch- 
ed a  thickly-wooded  hill,  traversed  by  only  three 
roads,  on  each  of  which  redoubts  had  been 
thrown  up  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
But  one  of  these,  the  Bedford  road,  which  led 
straight  up  to  the  American  works  was  left  wholly 
unguarded.  Sullivan  commanded  without  the 
lines  in  this  direction,  and  it  seems  incomprehon- 
siblo  that  any  •  general  could  commit  such  a 
strange  oversight  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
Washington  had  given  express  orders  to  have  all 
ithese  passes  well  guarded,  but  the  fact  that 
Greene  was  expected  to  be  well  enough  to  re- 
sume his  command  before  the  attack  commenced, 
prevented  the  appointment  of  an  officer  in  his 
place,  in  time  enough  to  allow  him  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  ground,  while  Sullivan, 
Putnam,  and  Stirling  seemed  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  exact  duties  required  of  them.  Besides, 
the  universal  belief  that  this  land  demonstra- 
tion was  only  a  feint  to  draw  off  the  troops 
from  the  city,  on  which  the  grand  attack,  by 
water,  would  bo  made,  caused  the  officers  in 
charge  to  be  less  solicitous  about  the  defenses 
on  the  island. 

The  English,  ton  thousand  strong,  with  an 
artillery  tniin  of  forty  pieces,  took  up  their 
line  of  march  on  the  warm  August  evening, 
(2Cth,)  and  slowly  approached  the  wooded  heights 
before  them.  Howe  accompanied  the  right  wing 
commanded  by  Clinton,  Comwallis,  and  Percy, 
and  at  two  o* clock  in  tho  morning  stood  on  the 


summit,  and  looked  down  over  the  plain  stretch- 
ing to  Brooklyn.  Grant,  commanding  the  right 
wing,  moved  along  near  the  water's  edge,  toward 
Gowanus  bay,  while  the  old  and  veteran  De  Heis- 
ter,  fully  restored  from  the  effects  of  his  three 
months'  voyage  by  liberal  potations  of  hock,  led 
the  centre,  composed  of  Hessians,  against  the  re- 
doubts defended  by  Sullivan  in  person.  The  centre 
and  left  of  the  army  were  ordered  only  to  skirmish 
with  the  enemy  till  they  heard  the  guns  of  Clin- 
ton on  the  right,  when  they  were  to  press  to  the 
assault  at  once,  and  prevent  reinforcements  from 
being  concentrated  at  any  single  point.  With 
the  first  sound  of  artillery  on  his  centre  and  right, 
Putnam  sent  off  reinforcements  to  support  both 
Sullivan  and  Stirling.  The  latter  having  been 
ordered  to  defend  the  coast  road,  took  position 
at  daybreak,  in  the  hills  which  now  form  Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

In  the  meantime  Clinton  had  descended  from 
the  hills  to  the  Bedford  Plains,  and  opened  his 
fire  on  Sullivan's  lefL  This  was  the  signal  for 
De  Ileister,  who  immediately  ordered  Count 
Donop  with  his  veteran  Hessians  to  storm  the 
redoubt  in  front,  and  carry  it  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  while  he,  with  the  main  body,  would 
advance  to  his  support.  The  battle  was  in  re- 
ality already  won  by  Clinton,  who  now  completely 
outflanked  Sullivan.  The  latter  met  the  onset  in 
front  with  his  accustomed  bravery,  and  as  the 
Hessians  poured,  with  their  wild  German  war- 
cry,  to  the  assault,  mowed  them  down  with  the 
steady  vollies  of  his  handful  of  resolute  men. 
But  the  firing  on  his  flank  rapidly  advancing 
nearer,  threatened  momentarily  to  cut  him  oflT 
from  the  lines  at  Brooklyn,  and  he  reluctantly 
gave  the  orders  to  retreat.  His  small  force 
however  had  scarcely  reached  the  foot  of  tho 
slope  on  which  they  had  been  posted,  when  they 
were  greeted  by  the  blast  of  bugles,  as  tho  British 
dragoons  came  galloping  up  the  road  in  rear. 

His  retreat  was  now  cut  off,  and  he  threw 
himself  into  a  piece  of  wood  for  protection.  But 
tho  loud  shouts  and  gleaming  bayonets  of  tho 
Hessians  as  they  swarmed  through  the  green 
foliage,  showed  that  this  was  no  place  of  shelter, 
and  the  now  surrounded  Americans  again  emerged 
into  the  open  field,  only  to  be  trampled  down  by 
the  cavalry,  and  charged  by  the  infantry  which 
had  completely  blocked  up  the  way  of  escape. 
Driven  again  to  the  woods  for  shelter,  they  were 
bayoneted  by  the  Hessians,  who,  refusing  quar- 
ter, fought  with  tho  ferocity  of  tigers.  Thus 
backward  and  forward  they  were  hunted  by  the 
hostile  ranks,  until  a  portion,  maddened  into 
desperation,  burst  with  one  fierce  effort  through 
the  barrier  of  steel  that  girdled  them,  iiud 
reached  the  main  army  in  safety.     The  remain- 
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der,  with  SulliTan,  were  massacred  or  taken  pri- 
soners. 

All  this  time  Stirling,  ignorant  how  the  battle 
was  going,  firmly  maintained  his  position  against 
Grant    But  Clinton  had  no  sooner  disposed  of 
the  American  loft,  than  he  dispatched  Comwallis 
across  the  country,  to  take  the  former  in  rear  and 
execute  over  again  the  manoeuvre  that  had  de- 
stroyed Sulliyan.  This  British  officer  adranced  till 
within  a  short  distance  of  Stirling,  when  he  fired 
two  cannon  shot,  the  signal  agreed  upon  for  Grant 
to  mote  to  the  assault     The  latter  then  gave  the 
order  to  advance.     Pressed  in  front  and  rear  by 
an  OTerwhelming  force,  Stirling  saw  at  a  glance, 
his  desperate  position.    The  only  chance  of  saving 
any  part  of  his  force  was,  with  a  small  band  of 
resolute  men  to  keep  Comwallis  employed,  while 
the  main  body,  fording  Gowanus  Creek  lower 
down,  could  gain  the  flank  of  the  enemy  and  es- 
cape to  Fort  Putnam,  on  Brooklyn  Heights.  The 
tide  was  fast  rising,  and  what  was  done  must  be 
done  quickly.     Calling  around  him  a  portion  of 
Smallwood's  glorious  regiment  of  Marylanders, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  young  men  of  rank 
and  wealth,  he  hurled  them  with  such  terrible 
impetuoaiiy  on  the  British  grenadiers,  that  the 
lattrr  focoiled  with  amazement  from  the  shock. 
Fhished  however  with  the  previous  easy  victory, 
and  disdaining  to  yield  to  a  band  of  undisciplined 
rebels,  they  rallied  to  the  attack,  and  the  conflict 
became  close  and  murderous.     But  these  gallant 
young  men,  each  one  a  hero,  pressed  so  sternly 
•od  resolutely  into  tlie  fire,  that  they  bore  down 
an  opposition,  and  for  the  first  time  in  open  com- 
bat, rolled  back  the  veterans  of  England.     The 
stetdiiast  Delawares  stood,  with  their  rent  colors 
fljing,  and  let  the  artillery  of  Grant  plough 
through  them,  disdaining  to  stir  till  ordered  to 
retire.   The  fighting  here  was  desperate.   Young 
Callender,  who  had  been  cashiered  for  cowardice 
at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  afterward 
entered  the  service  as  a  volunteer,  seeing  the 
captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  company  of  artil- 
lery to  which  he  belonged  fall,  took  command, 
and  with  the  determination  to  wipe  out  with  his 
life  blood  the  disgrace  that  had  fallen  on  him, 
disdained  to  surrender,  fighting  his  pieces  to  the 
last      Even  when   the    British    infantry   were 
charging  over  his  guns  he  never  flinched.    A  Bri- 
Jish  officer,  struck  with  admiration  at  his  noble, 
gallant  bearing,  knocked  up  the  bayonets  already 
pointed  at  his  heart,  and  spared  his  life.    Though 
oatnumbered  more  than  three  to  one,  Stirling, 
with  hid  hero-band,  steadily  pushed  back  Com- 
wallis, till  the  latter  was  heavily  reinforced.   The 
order  to  wheel  off  to  the  left  and  escape  across  the 
marsh  was  then  given.     A  part  succeeded  in  es- 
eapiogy   and  swimming  a  small  creek  reached 


Fort  Putnam  in  safety.  The  remainder,  and 
among  them  Lord  Stirling,  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war. 

Washington,  as  the  sound  of  the  heavy  can- 
nonading  broke  over  the  city,  hastened  to  the 
shore,  and  leaping  into  a  boat  manned  by  strong 
rowers,  was  soon  on  the  Brooklyn  side.  Gal- 
loping up  the  Heights,  he  cast  a  hurried  glance 
over  the  plains  beyond.  As  he  saw  Sullivan 
completely  cut  off,  and  that  Stirling,  though 
from  the  heavy  cannonading  evidently  still  main- 
taining his  ground,  must  soon  inevitably  share 
the  fate  of  the  former,  a  cry  of  anguish  burst 
from  his  lips.  The  day  was  lost  beyond  re- 
demption, and  some  of  his  noblest  troops  gone 
forever.  All  this  time  Greene  lay  tossing  on 
his  feverish  bed,  a  prey  to  the  most  painful 
anxiety.  At  length,  as  the  news  reached  him 
that  Smallwood's — his  favorite  regiment — was 
cut  to  pieces,  ho  groaned  aloud,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  exclaimed — "  Gracious  God,  to  be  con- 
fined at  tuck  a  time .'" 

Thus  ended  the  first  battle  between  the  army 
under  Washington  and  the  enemy.  Nearly  twelve 
hundred  men,  or  a  quarter  of  the  entire  force 
engaged,  had  been  slain  or  captured,  a  portion  of 
them  the  elite  of  the  army.  Among  the  prisoners 
were  Generals  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and  WoodhulL 
It  was  extraordinary  that  so  many  escaped.  But 
the  patches  of  wood  and  thickly  scattered  hills 
furnished  concealment  to  a  great  many  detached 
parties,  that  in  a  more  open  field  or  o^e  better 
known  to  the  enemy  would  inevitably  have  been 
captured.  The  manoeuvre  of  Howe  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  deserved  even  a  better 
reward  than  it  received. 

The  junction  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
British  army  being  effected  soon  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Americans,  the  whole  advanced  to  within 
six  hundred  yards  of  the  works  on  Brooklyn 
Heights.  Excited  by  the  easy  victory,  the  troops 
demanded  to  be  led  to  the  assault  at  once.  If  it 
had  been  permitted  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  British  would 
have  proved  too  resistless  for  even  the  strong 
works  behind  which  Putnam  lay.  But  Howe, 
ignorant  of  the  force  opposed  to  him,  did  not 
wish  to  risk  all  he  had  gained  by  an  uncertain, 
desperate  onset,  and  commenced  planting  his 
batteries,  evidently  designing  to  advance  by  regu- 
lar approaches.  Washington,  who  had  watched 
with  the  keenest  anxiety  the  rapid  concentration 
of  the  host  before  him,  with  its  long  linos  of 
gleaming  bayonets  and  heavy  trains  of  artillery, 
saw  with  inexpressible  delight  this  determination 
of  Howe.  Time  would  now  be  given  to  reflect 
upon  his  situation  and  determine  his  course.  If 
he  should  resolve  to  fight  it  out  where  he 
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he  eovld  bring  oTer  reinforcements ;  if  to  retreat, 
he  might,  bj  great  exertions  and  skillfal  man- 
agement, saye  perhaps  the  army. 

That  night  the  Americans  slept  but  little. 
Washington  had  dispatched  couriers  to  General 
Mii&in,  at  Kingsbridge,  to  hasten  down  with  a 
thousand  men.  These,  soon  after  daylight,  were 
seen  crossing  the  riyer  to  Wallaboat,  where 
they  took  post  The  morning  dawned  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  as  soon  as  the  American 
works  could  be  distinctly  seen,  the  British 
opened  on  them  with  their  heayy  guns,  and 
shortly  after,  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  was 
heard  as  the  outposts  came  in  collision.  The 
heayene  continued  to  gather  blacker  and  more 
tombre,  and  soon  after  mid-day  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents.  The  flooded  fields  presented 
a  picturesque  appearance,  dotted  with  the  white 
tents  of  the  enemy,  into  which  they  crept  for 
shelter,  but  the  discouraged,  discomfited  patriots 
had  no  tents  or  barracks,  and  stood  drenched  to 
the  skin.  The  night  brought  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, for  a  heayy  fog  slowly  settled  on  sea  and 
land,  through  which  broke  only  the  mufiled  tread 
or  low  call  of  the  sentinel. 

A^jntant-General  Beed,  Mifflin  and  Colonel 
Grayson  had  been  sent  out  the  afternoon  pre- 
^ous  to  reconnoitre,  and  just  before  sunset,  as 
they  stood  looking  seaward,  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  like  a  fHendly  hand,  lifted  for  a  moment 
the  fog  that  lay  oyer  the  British  yessels  within 
the  Narrows,  and  royealed  to  them  boats  filled 
with  men,  passing  from  ship  to  ship,  and  all  the 
preparations  for  some  great  and  combined  moye> 
ment  The  fleet  had  been  directed  to  act  in  con- 
cert  with  the  land-force,  and  attacking  the  bat- 
teries on  shore,  pass  up  the  East  riyer,  and  so 
separate  the  main  American  army  in  New  York 
fh>m  that  of  Brooklyn.  But  **  the  stars  fought 
against  Sisera,"  for  a  strong  east  wind  surged 
all  day  down  the  East  riyer,  holding  back  the 
ships  with  its  unseen  hand. 

The  moyement  on  board  the  yessels  being  re- 
ported to  Washington,  a  council  of  war  was 
called,  and  it  was  unanimously  resoWed  to  re- 
treat to  New  York.  The  fog  that  coyered  the 
island  effectually  concealed  the  moyements  of 
the  Americans,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  soldiers 
were  paraded,  and  began  their  silent  march 
toward  the  ferry  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  street 
But  the  strong  north-easter  which  bad  buffeted 
back  the  British  fleet,  was  now,  with  an  ebb  tide, 
sending  such  a  furious  current  seaward  that  the 
boats  could  not  with  safety  be  launched.  At 
length,  about  eleyen  o'clock,  the  wind  changed 
to  the  north-west  and  blew  yiolently.  The  troops 
were  then  embarked  in  the  fleet  of  boats  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  impelled  by  muf- 


fled oars,  passed  silently  and  swiftly  from  shore 
to  shore.  By  fiye  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
whole  nine  thousand,  with  all  their  munitions  of 
war,  except  the  heayy  artillery,  were  safe  in 
New  York.  Washington  stood  the  long  and 
gusty  night  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  watdiing  de- 
tachment after  detachment  disappearing  in  the 
gloom,  and  as  the  last  boat  left  the  land  he  also 
stepped  in,  and  with  a  world  of  care  lifted  tnm 
his  heart,  was  rowed  across  to  the  city.  For 
nearly  forty-eight  hours  he  had  not  closed  hit 
eyes,  and  been  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  the 
saddle,  superintending  and  directing  eyery  thing, 
and  exhibited  a  skill,  energy  and  power  seldom 
witnessed  in  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  com- 
manders. 

The  battie  of  Long  Island  has  giyen  rise 
to  much  discussion,  and  yarious  explanations 
haye  been  offered  and  excuses  rendered  of  th« 
sad  failure.  No  doubt  there  would  haye  becQ 
more  and  seyere  fighting  if  Greene  had  been 
able  to  hold  his  command.  No  doubt  Putnam 
should  haye  looked  out  for  flank  moyements,  but 
he  was  good  only  for  fighting,  and  knew  nothing 
of  strategy.  No  doubt  SuUiyan  should  hmT6 
guarded  the  Jamaica  road,  or  urged  Putnam  to 
do  it,  but  he,  loo,  had  yet  to  learn  the  duties  of 
a  general  by  hard  experience.  The  excuse  that 
he  did  not  command  without  the  lines  is  not  a 
yalid  one  for  his  neglect  The  simple  tmth  is 
the  battle  should  neyer  haye  been  fought,  for  no 
precautions  could  haye  changed  the  final  result 
The  enemy  were  in  too  strong  force  for  the  Ame- 
rican army  on  the  Brooklyn  side  to  resist  under 
the  most  fayorable  circumstances  that  could  haTO 
been  anticipated.  But  to  abandon  New  York 
without  a  struggle  seemed  fraught  with  eril  con- 
sequences, and  it  could  not  be  defended  by  land 
better  than  where  the  stand  was  made.  Wash- 
ington, like  eyery  other  general  officer,  was  com- 
pelled to  leaye  many  of  the  details  on  which  a 
battle  turns,  to  the  efficiency  and  energy  of  his 
subordinates,  so  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
loose  way  in  which  the  passes  were  defended. 
The  great  error  probably  lay  in  the  settled  eon- 
yiction  that  the  land  attack  would  be  only  partial, 
and  the  main  assault  be  on  the  city  itself  through 
the  fleet  Of  course  there  could  be  no  compari- 
son between  the  military  knowledge  and  ability 
of  the  British  and  American  officers.  The  former, 
many  of  them  had  had  the  adyantage,  not  merely 
of  early  training,  but  of  large  experience  in 
many  a  tedious  campaign,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  eyen  Wash- 
ington at  the  outset,  could  not  be  outmanoeuyred 
by  them,  when  the  operations  were  on  an  extensiye 
scale.  But  he  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  one  lesson 
was  sufficient  for  a  lifetime,  and  in  the  unexpect- 
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ed  Tieiflsitades  of  war,  when  tactics  had  to  be 
made  on  the  spot  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
ease,  he  showed  how  intellect  and  genius,  and  an 
almost  infallible  judgment  could  triumph  over 
obetades  that  put  at  fault  the  most  Teteran 
leaders. 

The  effect  of  this  defeat  on  the  American  army 
was  moat  disastrous.     Despondency  and  despair 
took  the  place  of  confidence  and  hope.     The 
kaitilj  collected  yeomanry  of  the  colonies  had 
done  good  battle  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  considered 
thcmaelTes  in  fact  the  victors,  and  when  a  regular 
appointed  army  with  Washington  at  its  head, 
should  meet  the  enemy  around  New  York,  a  glori- 
ous triumph  was  confidently  predicted.     But  in 
this  first  battle  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  was 
made  apparent,  and  just  as  high  as  the  spirits 
of  the  troops  had  been  raised  previous  to  it 
so  low  they  now  sunk.     A  sudden  paralysis  seized 
ttMm,  and  nothing  but  murmurings  and  com- 
pkmta  were  heard.    The  burning  desire  to  wipe 
oit  the  disgrace — the  courage  rising  with  in- 
erasing  danger — the  stem  cheerful  rally  to  the 
side  of  their  afflicted  noble  commander,  were  all 
VBiithig.    On  the  contrary  the  militia  grew  in- 
sahordinate,  and  there,  right  in  ftt>iit  of  the 
anemy,  while  his  strong  columns  were  gathering 
dottr  and  darker  around  the  city,  began  to  dis- 
band and  march  away  to  their  homes.     Nearly 
whole  regiments  at  a  time,  half  ones,  and  by 
companies,  they  filed  away  heedless  of  the  re- 
monstrances, appeals,  and  threats  of  their  officers. 
la  the  very  crisis  of  affairs  the  whole  army 
thnttened  to  be  disorganized.     Washington  look- 
ed around  him  in  dismay,  and  lost  all  confidence 
in  his  troops.      lie  was  not  prepared  for  this 
wholesale  desertion  in  the  hour  of  danger.     In- 
experience, want  of  discipline,  jealousies,  and 
rivalries,  were  evils  he  anticipated.     He  knew, 
also,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  an  effi- 
dent  army  in  the  field  on  the  short  enlistments 
heretofore  practiced,  but  to  be  left  alone  when 
the  liate  of  the  largest  city  in  the  colonies  was 
depending,  was  a  catastrophe  against  which  no 
fofesight  oould  provide.     He  wrote  to  Congress 
that  New  York  must  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy, 
wad  a  council  of  war  was  immediately  called  to 
decide  on  the  course  best  to  be  pursued.     A 
bombardment  was  hourly  expected,  and  Washing- 
ton iasued  an  order  for  the  inhabitants  to  leave, 
and  soon  the  roads  leading  toward  UarloBm  were 
erowded  with  fugitives,  while  hundreds  more  were 
•MB  hurrying  aeroas  the  river  to  the  Jersey  shore. 
In  the  oonncil  of  war  it  was  proposed  by  some 
to  set  the  city  on  fire,  and  thus  prevent  the 
BritUh  from  making  it  their  winter-quarters. 
Gemersl  Greene  urged  this  measure,  declaring 
that  tiie  Tosies  would  be  the  chief  sufferers,  a« 


two-thirds  of  the  property  in  the  town  was  owned 
by  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  plans  of  Lord  Howe  de- 
veloped slowly.  He  had  requested  Congress  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  meet  him  on  Staten 
Island,  and  consult  on  some  mode  of  arranging 
the  difficulties  between  the  colonies  and  mother 
country.  They  met,  but  the  views  of  the  two 
parties  differed  so  completely  that  all  hopes  of 
adjustment  were  abandoned.  Howe  then  began 
to  push  his  advances  on  New  York.  The  whole 
fleet  moved  up  into  the  harbor,  and  soon  after 
frigate  after  frigate  stood  up  the  East  river,  and 
on  the  15th  September  three  men-of-war  swept 
past  the  batteries  along  the  Hudson,  and  lay-to 
off  Bloomingdale.  It  now  became  apparent  that 
the  enemy  had  no  design  of  bombarding  the  city, 
and  thus  destroying  the  snug  quarters  they  stood 
so  much  in  need  of,  but  were  about  to  land  above 
toward  Harlsem,  and  march  down  on  it  from  the 
most  unprotected  quarter.  Washington,  pene- 
trating their  design,  hurried  off  his  baggage  and 
sick  and  nine  thousand  men  to  Kingsbridge  and 
its  vicinity,  keeping  only  five  thousand  in  tho  city 
to  act  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  demand. 
Detachments  in  the  meantime  wore  scattered 
along  between  Sfow  York  and  Harirom,  to  pro- 
tect the  batteries  and  rei^ist  the  attempts  of  the 
British  to  land.  On  the  same  day,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  General  Clinton  began  to  land  his  troops 
at  Kip*8  Bay,  under  the  heavy  fire  of  three  war 
vessels.  The  day  before  bo  had  taken  possession  of 
Montressor's  Island,  and  Washington,  aware  of  his 
intentions,  ordered  the  two  brigades  under  Par- 
sons and  Fellows  to  hasten  next  morning  to  the 
threatened  point,  while  he  galloped  away  to  Har- 
Incm,  where  he  spent  the  night  In  the  forenoon, 
whHe  busily  superintending  the  works  on  the 
Heights,  he  was  startled  by  the  heavy  cannonading 
from  the  vessels  of  war  shaking  the  very  ground 
on  which  he  stood.  Instantly  vaulting  to  his  sad- 
dle he  swept  in  a  fierce  gallop  along  the  road  to- 
ward Kip's  Bay.  As  he  approached  he  saw  to  hia 
utter  astonishment  the  men  stationed  at  the  bat- 
teries in  full  flight,  leaving  their  pieces  unman- 
ned, although  not  seventy  of  the  enemy  had 
effected  a  landing.  Before  he  could  recover  frotn 
the  effect  of  this  shameful  spectacle,  he  beheld 
the  two  brigades  which  he  had  dispatched  to  the 
support  of  the  batteries  also  in  full  retreat,  de- 
spite the  threats  and  commands  of  their  officers. 
Such  utter  poltroonery,  Aming  as  it  did  on  th« 
top  of  all  he  had  undergone  from  his  faithless 
troops,  proved  too  much  for  his  self-command, 
and  that  strong  soul  for  once  burst  the  restraints 
with  which  he  had  bound  it.  Dashing  into  the 
midst  of  the  fugitives  he  bade  them  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  halt     But  they  in  their  panic  did  not 
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hear  liim,  or  if  thcj  Jid  paid  no  nttpntion  to  Ms 
comrannd*,  and  diTiding  aroond  hia  horse  Btream- 
ed  wildly  on.  Enrnged  beyond  nil  control,  lie 
denounced  them  with  n  fearful  oBlh  as  cowarde, 
•nd  drawing  his  pistols  snapped  tbem  in  their 
faces,  and  cut  at  the  nenre^it  with  his  sword. 
Finding  all  his  efforts  Tain,  nnd  filled  with  un- 
governable rage,  lie  diuhed  his  cfaapean  to  the 
grouad  and  wheeled  oil  alone  full  on  the  advanc- 
ing enemy,  apparently  determined  to  that  terrible 
paroiysm  of  passion  affi  of  scorn  not  to  BurnTe 
the  disgrace  of  his  army.  One  of  his  aids,  how- 
exer,  adTancing  aeiied  tho  bridle  of  hie  horse 
and  Inmed  hira  bacli.  The  hurricnne  had  passed, 
and  Washington  wna  himself  again.  The  stem 
indignation,  howoTcr,  at  such  conduel  did  not 
■0  soon  subside,  and  fire  daja  after,  in  the  order 
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of  the  day,  he  said,  "Any  soldier  or  officer  who 
upon  the  approach  or  attack  of  the  cnGmy's 
forces  by  land  or  water,  shall  presume  to  (urn 
hit  back  and  fiee,  ihall  be  initantls  that  doait, 
and  all  good  officera  are  hereby  aulhorUed  and  rt- 
guired  to  tee  Ihit  done,  that  the  brace  and  gallant 
part  of  the  ariag  nay  not  /alt  a  aaerifice  to  the  bate 
and  toicardti/  part,  nor  ihart  their  disgrace  in  a 
eovardli/  and  mmanly  retrtat." 

This  terriBo  outburst  sheds  a  world  of  light  On 
Washington's  character,  and  instead  of  depre- 
ciating it  inveata  it  with  tenfold  interest,  and  ei- 
hibits  in  a  more  striking  manner  the  transceod- 
ont  qualities  he  possessed.  Tliis  and  one  or  two 
similar  incidents  in  his  life  are  atoideU  by  his 
biographers,  or  merely  touched  upon,  as  tliongb 
it  were  a  pi^  to  speak  of  them  at  all,  and  com- 
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mon  charity  required  them  to  be  concealed  as 
much  as  possible.     They  even  feel  indignation 
toward  those  who   give  them  prominence,   as 
though  a  personal  attack  were  made  on  the 
*'  Father  of  his  Country."    These  men  are  wiser 
than  their  Maker,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  record 
the  single  rash  act  of  Moses,  who  in  his  rage 
dashed  the  tables  of  the  law  to  the  earth,  or  the 
sinful  conduct  of  David,  the  chosen  of  Heaven, 
or  the  qaarrel  of  the  Apostles.     They  forget  that 
a  human  character  is  grand  and  exalted  only  as 
it  oTercomes  evil,  and  the  more  difficult  the  vio- 
torythe  greater  the  glory.     But  for  such  terrible 
oatbunts  as  this  we  should  never  have  known 
irhat  a  volcano  Washington  carried  in  his  bosom, 
and  hence  been  igpiorant  of  the  marvelous  strength 
of  character,  Mid  the  religious  principle  which 
kept  down  its  fires.     Ills  eulogists  seem  to  think 
that  the  more  anexciteable  and  passionless  they 
make  him,  the  more  perfect  ho  is,  forgetting  that 
moral  character  is  not  an  endowment,  but  the 
result  of  effort  and  education,  and  that  a  man 
who  is  naturally  impetuous  deserves  just  as  much 
credit  for  being  hasty,  as  one  who  is  naturally 
quiet  and  immobile  for  being  placid  and  unruffled. 
It  is  the  man  who   '*  ruleth  his   spirit  that  is 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  not  one  who 
ha^  no  fpirit  to  rule.     It  is  the  knowledge  of 
Wasbiogton's    inflammable,   passionate  nature, 
contrasted  with  his  conduct  under  the  severest 
trials  long  continued,  under  injustice,  suspicion, 
neglect,  desertion,  abuse,  discomfiture,  and  de- 
feat, that  makes  us  regard  him  with  unbounded 
admiration  and  astonishment.     It  is  his  amazing 
self-control  that  fills  us  ever  with  fresh  wonder, 
and  yet  had  he  been  bom  with  a  phlegmatic, 
equable  temper,  hia  serenity  would  have  been  no 
proof  of  this.     It  is  the  arm  which  holds  back 
the  torrent  that  exhibits  strength,  not  that  which 
rests  unmoved  in  the  tranquil  pool. 

The   moment    Washington    saw  the    British 

had  effected  a  landing,  he  dispatched  an  aid  to 

General  Putnam  in  the  city,  with  orders  to  fall 

back  with  his  division,  as  speedily  as  possible  to 

Harlsem  Heights.     Putnam  immediately  put  his 

brigade  in  motion,  followed  by  a  motley  multitude 

of  women  and  children,  with  loads  of  baggage 

and  utensils,  hurrying  on  with  loud  cries  after 

the  retiring  columns.     It  was  a  hot  sultry  day, 

and  under  the  burning  sun  and  clouds  of  dust 

kicked  up  by  the  advance  regiments,  the  soldiers, 

many  of  them,  sunk  exhausted  by  the  road- side, 

and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Not  a 

moment  was  to  be  lost.      Clinton  had  already 

possession   of   the   main  road  along   the   East 

Blver,  so  that  Putnam  wad  compelled  to  take  the 

Bloomingdale  road  across  which  the  three  frigates 

that  had  passed  up  the  Hudson  could  throw  their 


heavy  metal.  The  disgraceful  flight  at  Kip's 
Bay  had  allowed  the  Britisfh  to  gain  so  much 
time  in  landing,  that  to  all  human  appearance 
they  could  stretch  a  cordon  entirely  across  the 
island,  before  Putnam  could  reach  Bloomingdale, 
and  Washington  looked  upon  him  and  his  entire 
division  as  lost  Putnam  thought  so  too,  but  de- 
termined not  to  despair  so  long  as  a  ray  of  hope 
remained,  and  hurried  on  his  flagging  columns 
with  all  the  energy  he  possessed.  Riding  from 
from  front  to  rear  to  encourage,  to  stimulate. 
and  to  threaten,  he  galloped  backward  and  for- 
ward under  the  burning  sun,  his  horse  covered 
with  foam  and  dust,  and  every  lineament  of  his 
bold  rough  face  revealing  the  intense  anxiety 
under  which  he  labored.  A  Quaker  lady,  named 
Murray,  occupied  at  that  time  Murray  Hill,  and 
ho  sent  to  her  to  delay  by  her  hospitality  as  long 
as  possible.  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  As  the  latter, 
with  his  stuff,  passed  the  house  on  his  way  to 
the  Bloomingdale  road,  this  patriotic  lady  ac- 
costed him  and  cordially  Invited  him  to  stop  and 
take  a  glass  of  wine.  The  cool  refreshments 
which  followed,  were  most  acceptable  to  the 
British  officers,  and  f>he  detained  them  by  her 
courtesies  till  her  negro  servant,  who  had  been 
stationed  on  the  top  of  the  house  to  watch  the 
American  army,  returned  and  made  the  sign 
agreed  upon,  to  indicate  it  was  beyond  danger. 
A  portion  of  the  British  troops  had  struck  it 
at  right  angles,  and  a  severe  skirmish  followed, 
in  which  fifteen  Americans  were  killed,  and  two 
or  three  hundred  taken  prsioners,  but  the  main 
body  had  barely  slipped  by,  the  enemy's  line 
closing  behind  them  as  they  passed.  When  Clin- 
ton emerged  from  Mrs.  Murray's  house,  he  saw, 
to  his  utter  mortification,  the  American  banners 
fluttering  far  in  advance,  pointing  proudly  to- 
ward the  heights  on  which  was  drawn  up  the 
rebel  forces.  As  darkness  shut  in  the  scene, 
the  weary  column  wound  up  the  slope,  and  was 
received  with  shouts  by  the  whole  army,  while 
Washington  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  delight 
at  the  energy  and  skill  with  which  Putnam  had 
brought  off  his  troops.  In  the  mean  time  the 
whole  British  army  advanced,  and  nt  night  en- 
camped near  the  American  works — their  lines 
stretching  from  river  to  river,  and  supported  at 
each  extremity  by  ships  of  war.  Thus  passed 
the  night  of  the  fiftcenflr;  of  SepHWier.  When 
the  morning  drum,  roUillg  "from*  river  Ift  >*iver, 
awoke  the  two  armies,  ^»lfl' Ho wc<  turned  his 
glass  long  and  anxiously  o5*ne  American  worb*. 
Notwithstanding  the  easy  Victories  he  had 'ob- 
tained, he  hesitated  to  attack  a  |K)sitk)n  so  well 
chosen,  and  defended  as  the  one  before  him. 
Washington  irritated  at  the  moral  effect  produced 
on   both  armies,  by   the  dastardly  conduct  of 
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liiB  troopii,  wag  aniioiis  (o  remoTc  il,  If  possible, 
nod  retu>1vt>il  to  altacV  rtiij  debLclimeDta  Uiat 
the  enemy  might  send  forwsrtl.  During  tlie 
lUj  several  parties  sppearad  on  tlie  plnin  be- 
tiieeu  tbe  twit^rmieB,  nod  a  aVirmiati  folloircil. 
This  itaa  no  pooner  reporteii  to  Waaliingtoii, 
than  he  huttened  to  the  outposts  to  aioertaiD 
their  number  and  pm^nse.  While  he  was  ez- 
amiaing  them.  Colonel  Kuowlton  came  in  and 
reported  their  Domber  nbout  three  hundred. 
Washington  immodiatelj  ordered  him  irith  bis 
rangers,  aided  hjr  Major  Leitch,  with  three  com- 
paniee  of  Virginians,  to  attempt  to  gain  their 
rear  «ad  out  them  off.     At  the  same  time  he  di- 


rected a  false  attack  to  be  mode  in  front,  to  dis- 
tract tbeir  attention  from  ths  real  point  of  ilang«r. 
The  British  detachment  seeing  the  party  ap- 
proaching in  front,  retired  1o  a  coTCr  of  huahes 
and  a  fence.  Kooirllon,  ignorant  of  tbia  change 
of  pOHition.  instead  of  gainiDg  llieir  rear  aa  he 
expected,  came  suddenly  on  tbem  in  flank.  JIajor 
Leitch  immediately  advanced  galUntly  to  tbe  ftt- 
taeh,  but  fell  pierced  with  three  bulla.  Knowlton 
hastening  to  his  support,  was  bIho  shot  down. 
Tbe  troops,  however,  pressed  fiercely  on.  and  a 
reinforcement  coming  up,  charged  borne  so  reao- 
lutelj,  that  the  enemy  broke  their  cover  and  Sed 
to  the  open  plain.     Wasbington  fearing  thftt  tbe 
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British  would  send  out  a  large  reinforcement, 
ordered  the  bugles  to  sound  a  recall,  and  the  gal- 
lant detachment  retired  to  their  posts  with  the 
\(as  of  sixty  killed  and  wounded.     The  British 
acknowledged  ninety  killed  and  wounded.     The 
death  of  Colonel  Knowlton,  however,  made  the 
balance  of  loss  heary  against  the  Americans. 
He  was  one  of  Putnam's  best  officers.     He  had 
entered  serrice  when  but  sixteen  years  old,  and 
been  with  Putnam  in  some  of  his  hardest  battles 
during  the  French  war,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  rally  to  his  old  leader's  side,  after  the  skirmish 
at  Lexington.     He  fought  gallantly  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  Long  Island,  and  was  an  officer  of  great 
promiie.    He  fell  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  on  the 
threehold  of  that  great  struggle  to  which   he 
would  kaT8  gi?en  a  clear  head  and  a  fearless 
betrt    In  his  order  the  next  day,  Washington 
called  him  "the  gallant  and  brave  Rnowlton, 
wbo  woald  have  been  an  honor  to  any  country.'' 
Howe  was   anxious  to   bring   on   a  general 
engagement  without  assaulting  the  Americans 
beMnd  their  works.      Washington,   having  no 
confidenoe  in  the  mass  of  his  troops,  was  equally 
determined   not  to  gratify   him,  and  the  two 
tiniea  lay  idly  looking  upon  each  other  for  three 
weeks.   Washington,  however,  improved  the  time 
in  etrengthening  hie  position.     At  length  Howe 
determined  to  make  another  effort  to  gain  the 
American  rear,  and  scniling  three  ve.3den>  uC  war 
up  the  Hudson,  which  passed  the  battericH  on 


oulty  be  got  over  the  uneven  ground.  Besides, 
skirmishing  parties  took  advantage  of  these  walls 
and  clumps  of  bushes  to  annoy  the  advance  de- 
tachments of  the  British,  and  prevent  them  from 
clearing  a  path  for  the  artillery.  Slowly,  how- 
ever, and  steadily  the  heavy  columns  swept  on, 
while  Washington,  no  longer  placing  any  reliance 
on  the  nulitia,  awaited  with  much  misgiving  and 
apprehension  the  final  shock.  No  one  will  ever 
know  what  he  suffered  during  his  retreat  from 
New  York  up  the  island.  The  embarrassments 
that  overwhelmed  him  at  every  turn  were  enough 
in  themselves  to  crush  a  commander,  but  when 
to  all  those  was  superadded  utter  want  of  confi- 
dence in  his  troops,  there  was  nothing  left  on 
which  to  fall  back.  Disasters  he  could  endure, 
but  with  soldiers  he  dared  not  trust  in  battle,  no 
matter  how  inferior  the  enemy  might  be  in  force, 
that  run  away  from  even  the  sound  of  cannon, 
he  was  left  utterly  desolate.  In  a  letter  to  his . 
brother,  speaking  of  the  anguish  that  weighed 
him  down  at  this  time,  he  said  he  would  not 
again  undergo  what  he  had  suffered  during  those 
few  days  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  troops  not  only  became  cowards,  but  rob- 
bers, and  under  pretence  of  plundering  the  Tories 
committed  violence  on  the  inhabitants  indis- 
criminately. Thirty-nine  lashes  being  the  extent 
of  the  punishment  allowed  by  the  orders  of  C-on- 
gr*"**.  the  culprits  treated  it  with  contempt. 
Patriotism  sewu.e''  to  have  died  out  of  the  bosoms 


shore  and  obstructions  in  the  channel  with  but  •  of  all  but  a  few,  and  bbcbington  was  Gompelle<l 
little  damage,  he  embarked  his  troops  in  fiat-    to  save  an  army  he  despise<i.     HovQ  continued 
bottomed  boats,   on  the  East  river,  and  sailing    steadily  to  advance  against  the  Americlin  lines, 
through  Hell   Gate,  landed   on   Tbrog's   Neck,     but  paused  in  his  march  to  carry  Chattcrton's 
Remaining  here  five  days,  he  rccmbarked,  and  :  Hill,  on  which  M'Dougall  had  been  placed  with 
landing  at  Pell's  Point,  marched   to  the  high    fifteen    hundred    men,   assisted    by    Alexander 
grounds  near  New  Rochcllc.     Washington,   in-  I  Hamilton.     This   hill   was   separated  from   tlie 
formed  of  every  movement,  immediately  crossed  !  main  army  by  the  Bronx,  which  flowed  in  front 
King<ibridge,  and  occupying  the  heights  on  the  '  of  the  American  lines.    The  stream  however  wns 
west  side  of  the  river  Bronx,  extended  a  line  of    fordable  here,  so  that  the  brigade  could  easily 
intrenched  camps  to  White  Plains,  thus  render-    fall  back  on  the  main  body.     When  the  artillery 
ing  it  impossible  for  the  British  commander  to    got  within  range,   Howe   opened  at  once  with 
ontflank  him.    The  intrcnchments  ran  in  parallel  j  twelve  or  fifteen  pieces,  whose  echoes  rolled  like 
lines  about  four  hundred  yards  apart,  and  termi-  I  thunder  along  the  heights,  carrying  constema- 
nated  at  a  small  lake.     Howe,  in  solid  columns,  j  tion  to  the  hearts  of  the  militia.     A  ball  having 
then  began  to  move  across  the  country,  evidently    struck   a   soldier  in   the   thigh,   mangling   him 
determined  to  make   a  general   assault  on   the  j  badly,  the  whole  regiment  turned  and  fled.    Colo- 
American  lines,  and  carry  their  intrenchmcnts    nel  Haslet  could  not  induce  his  troops  to  drag 
by  storm.    From  the  heights  he  occupied,  Wash-    forward   the   field   pieces,  so   as   to   sweep   the 
ington  could  see  them  in  eight  massive  columns,  ,  ascending  columns.     Only  one  was  manned,  and 
reddening  the  yellow  wheat  fields  with  their  scar-    this  so  poorly  that  the  colonel  was  compelled  to 


let  uniforms,  while  groups  of  officers  collected  here 
and  there  betokened  earnest  consultation  as  to 
the  best  method  of  attack.  Their  progress  was 
elow,  for  the  fields  were  intersected  with  rough 
stone  walls,  which  had  to  be  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  the  heavy  artillery,  that  could  with  diffi- 
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seize  the  drag-ropes  himself.  As  they  were 
trundling  it  slowly  to  the  front  one  of  the  enemy's 
balls  struck  the  carriage,  sofittoring  the  shot  in 
every  directi9n  and  setting  fire  to  a  w.ad  of  tow. 
In  an  instant  the  piece  was  abandoned  in  terntr. 
Only  one  man  had  the  courage  to  remain  and 
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tread  out  the  fire  and  collect  the  shot  By  dint 
of  great  exertion  the  colonel  was  able  to  fire  a 
conple  of  shots,  when  the  men  ran  away,  drag- 
gling their  single  cannon  after  them.  Hamilton, 
however,  with  two  guns  in  battery,  cooly  swept 
the  slope,  carrying  away  whole  platoons  that 
attempted  to  ascend.  But  the  militia  had  most 
of  them  disappeared,  leaving  M*Dougall  with 
only  six  hundred  to  sustain  the  unequal  conflict 
This  he  did  for  an  hour  and  then  slowly  and  in 
good  order,  carrying  his  artillery  and  baggage 
with  him,  retreated  across  the  Bronx  and  took 
post  within  the  lines.  The  whole  British  force, 
thirteen  thousand  strong,  now  drew  up  within 
long  cannon  shot  of  the  Americm  works,  and  an 
immediate  assault  was  expected.  All  night  long 
the  soldiers  stood  to  their  arms,  awaiting  the 
order  to  adyance.  At  length  the  long  wished  for 
October  morning  dawned,  when  Howe  with  his 
l^ass  examined  critically  the  American  intrench- 
ments.  They  seemed  so  formidable  and  the  posi- 
tion so  admirably  chosen,  that  he  concluded  to 
defer  the  attack  till  the  arriyal  of  Lord  Percy, 
already  on  his  way  with  reinforcements.  Provi* 
dence  here  interfered  again  for  the  salvation  of 
the  American  army.  Those  formidable  breast- 
works, which  reminded  Lord  Howe  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  Dorchester  Heights,  were  the  merest 
sham,  being  composed  of  nothing  but  corn- 
stalks coTored  with  sods  and  a  little  loose  earth, 
which  his  artillery  would  have  sontteiied  like  a 
bank  of  autumnal  foliage.  Had  ho  advanced 
directly  on  thjsm  instead  of  stopping  to  carry 
the  reaU^  strong  position  of  Chatterton's  Hill, 
lie  wodfd  without  doubt  have  captured  the  entire 
.merican  army.  Instead  of  this  he  had  brought 
on  only  a  partial  battle,  with  the  loss  of  some 
three  or  four  hundred  on  either  side. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  Lord 
Percy  arrived  with  four  battalions,  and  Howe 
resolved  to  storm  the  American  works  early  in 
the  morning.  Washington,  apprised  of  the  ar- 
rival of  this  heavy  reinforcement,  determined  at 
once  to  abandon  his  position  and  retire  farther 
toward  the  Highlands.  But  a  heavy  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  set  in  that  night  and  continued 
all  next  day  and  evening,  suspending  the  opera- 
tions of  both  armies.  Anticipating  the  necessity 
of  a  further  retreat,  Washington  had  cast  up  in- 
trenchments  upon  the  heights  of  North  Castle, 
near  the  Croton  river,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
Slst,  while  the  English  host  was  wrapt  in  slum- 
ber, and  the  fragmentary  clouds  were  sweeping 
darkly  over  the  Highlands,  through  which  the 
north-west  wind  rushed  with  the  roar  of  the  sea, 
cautiously  led  his  untrained  bands  out  of  the  en- 
campment Some  one  had  set  fire  to  the  village 
of  White  Plains,  and  while  the  flames,  faxmed 


by  the  fierce  blast,  wrapped  the  dwellings  and 
church,  and  shed  a  lurid  light  over  the  landscape, 
Washington  was  rapidly  defiling  over  the  broken 
country,  and  by  morning  was  snug  in  his  new 
position,  which  looked  down  a  hundred  feet  on 
the  Bronx  below. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  new  position 
occupied  by  Washington,  Howe  concluded  not 
to  attack  him,  but  return  to  New  York  and  push 
his  operations  in  another  quarter.  During  Wash- 
ington's retreat  Fort  Washington  had  been  left 
far  in  the  rear,  and  was  now  completely  cut  off 
from  the  main  army.  Colonel  Magaw  com- 
manded here,  and  began  to  make  the  best  prepa- 
rations in  his  power  for  defense.  Washington 
considering  the  place  no  longer  tenable  urged 
the  necessity  of  evac^uating  it  at  once.  But  in  a 
full  council  of  war  it  was  decided  best  to  defend 
the  place,  and  although  Washington  as  com* 
mander-in-chief  had  power  to  overrule  this  de- 
cision, he  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  so,  especially  as  future  results, 
whatever  they  might  be,  could  in  no  way  prove 
that  he  hod  acted  discreetly.  Had  things  been 
reversed,  and  he  been  in  favor  of  holding  the 
fort,  and  when  the  council  opposed  it,  over- 
ruled their  decision,  then  the  fate  of  the  fort 
would  have  shown  whether  his  judgment  was 
correct  or  not.  Greene,  in  whom  he  had  great 
coufidence,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops 
in  that  quarter,  and  he  unhesitatingly  declared 
that  the  fort  could  and  should  be  held.  Washing- 
ton therefore  left  the  whole  matter  discretionary 
with  him,  though  clearly  expressing  his  opinion 
about  it. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  British  army  were 
closing  around  this  place,  Washington  saw  that 
after  its  fall  the  next  move  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  against  New  Jersey,  and,  if  successful, 
end  in  an  attack  on  Philadelphia.  He  therefore 
ordered  five  thousand  men  to  assemble  at  Hkck- 
cusack,  to  be  under  his  immediate  command, 
while  he  separated  the  other  portion  of  the 
army  into  two  divisions — one  under  Heath-  to 
occupy  both  sides  of  the  river  in  the  Highlands 
and  defend  its  passes — the  other,  four  thousand 
strong,  under  Lee,  to  keep  the  camp  near  White 
Plains,  and  to  act  as  circumstances  might  de- 
mand. Washington  having  visited  the  posts  in 
the  Highlands  hastened  to  Hackensack,  where 
his  troops,  after  a  circuitous  march  of  sixty 
miles,  had  assembled.  Filled  with  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  the  garrison  in  Fort  Washington,  he 
hurried  back  to  Fort  Lee  to  ascertain  how  mat- 
ters stood.  It  was  late  at  night  when  he  arrived, 
but  leaping  into  a  boat  he  ordered  the  rowers  to 
pull  him  across  to  the  American  works.  Wlien 
part  way  over  he  met  a  boat  containing  Putnam 
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•ad  Greene  retaming,  who  reported  the  garrison 
in  high  spirits  and  ftilly  able  to  defend  the  fort. 
Wuhington,  though  still  nnconTinced,  returned 
with  them.    The  next  morning  the  British  under 
KoTphaosen,  Lord  Percy,  Colonels  Rail  and  Stir- 
ling adranced  against  the  fort  on  three  different 
rides  at  once,  and  though  Raulings  and  Cadwal- 
lider  fought  like  lions,  yet  the  OTerpowering 
Dunben  of  the  enemy  broke  down  all  resistance, 
tod  their  ascending  shouts,  and  the  steadily  ad- 
nndng  Tollies,  soon  showed  that  the  day  was 
lost  to  the  Americans.    Washington,  from  Fort 
Lee,  sniTOunded  by  his  officers  and  with  Tom 
Paine  by  his  side,  stood  and  watched  through  his 
giiss  the  swiftly  marching  columns.   To  the  eager 
iaqniries  of  how  the  battle  was  going  he  only 
tsmed  gloomily  away,  and  requesting  Greene  and 
Pitaam  to  accompany  him,  leaped  into  a  boat 
and  crossing  oTer  ascended  the  heights  to  Morris' 
louse,   where    with    painful    apprehension    he 
•canned  more  narrowly  the ,  moTcments  of  the 
enemy.    While  watching  Cadwallader  slowly  re- 
treating along  the  road  nearest  the  Hudson, 
fighting  desperately  as  he  retired,  he  saw  Col. 
Sliriing  adyancing  swiftly  across  where  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-Fifth  street  now  is,  to  assail  him 
in  flank.    Knowing  that  the  troops  would  soon 
be  all  driren  within  the  Yamparts  of  the  fort,  and 
the  whole  surrounding  country  in  possession  of 
the  British,  he  hastened  to  l^is  boat  and  recrossed 
to  Fort  Lee.     In  fifteen  minutes  after  ho  and 
Greene  and  Putnam  had  left  Morris's  house  the 
British  troops  were  pouring  into  it     Arriving  at 
Fort  Lee  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Magaw, 
promising  if  he  would  hold  out  till  night  he 
woald  bring  him  and  the  garrison  off.     The  pro- 
mise oame  too  late,   the  British  troops  were 
already  inundating  the  outer  works,  and  further 
resietance  could  end  only  in  a  massacre.     To 


Howe's  second  summons  to  surrender,  therefore, 
Magaw  hauled  down  his  flag.  Washington  from 
morning  dll  noon  had  gazed  with  a  palpitating 
heart  on  that  height,  and  wheneyer  the  wind  for 
a  moment  swept  away  the  smoke  that  curtained 
it  in,  and  reyealed  the  flag  of  freedom  still  fly- 
ing, hope  would  reyiye  in  spite  of  the  dark  aspect 
affairs  were  assuming.  But  at  length  as  the 
firing  ceased  he  with  an  exclamation  of  anguish 
saw  that  banner  come  down,  and  the  British 
colors  go  up  in  its  place.  The  incessant  volliea 
and  explosions  of  artillery  hod  died  away,  and 
in  their  place  loud  hurras  of  the  victorious  enemy 
rung  over  the  water.  Although  only  about  fifty 
had  been  killed,  nearly  three  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  was  the  severest  blow 
that  had  yet  fallen  on  the  American  army,  and 
crushed  for  a  time  the  hopes  of  the  country. 
Lee,  when  he  heard  of  it,  wrote  to  Washington— 
<«0h  general!  why  tcoiUd  you  be  overpersuaded 
by  men  of  inferior  judgment  to  your  own  ?  It 
was  a  cursed  affair."  It  W€U  a  bod  affair  enough, 
and  great  blame  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Put- 
nam and  Greene,  especially  on  those  of  the  latter* 
He  commanded  there,  and  was  supposed  to  know 
all  about  the  locality  and  its  capabilities  of  de- 
fense. Greene  was  a  young  officer,  and  wholly 
inexperienced  in  the  art  of  war.  Ho  exfoliated 
rapidly  into  an  accomplished  officer,  and  here 
learned  a  sad  but  important  lesson — that  by  skill- 
ful manoeuvres  a  battle  may  really  be  gained 
before  a  shot  is  fired.  The  belief  that  Fort 
Washington,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be 
held,  was  a  delusion.  Its  fall  rendered  the 
longer  occupation  of  Fort  Lee  impossible,  Sknd 
Wiishington  ordered  it  to  be  immediately  evacu- 
ated, and  the  troops  that  occupied  it  to  join  the 
army  assembled  at  Hackensock. 

[7b  be  continued. 
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SONNET.  — HAGAR. 


BT  WILLIAM    ALEZANDEB. 


1^1  havtng  lott  h«r  way,  unid  the  red,  hot  Band, 
The  dtoeolitt  oateut  with  h«r  little  son, 
Lamentiiig  tadly,  slowlj  wandered  on. 
8he  e«0t  her  ejes  tfoand.    No  pleasant  land — 
Vo  Ar«b  tent  In  algfat— no  palm-tree  shade 
T6a'  iilter  flNna  the  ran  or  mid-day  heat — 
One  Mttkaiy  shrab  albrds  a  poor  retreat 


For  her  now  Minting  boy.    She  gently  laid 
Her  burden  down,  and  lifting  vp  her  voice 
She  sobbed  aloud— Allah  I  thy  will  be  done  I 
Scarce  had  she  said,  when,  lo  I  a  spring  hagon 
To  bubble  up  just  at  her  feet.    B^olce  I 
Then,  Hagar!  Ishmael  shall  a  nation  be, 
And  o*er  thl»  desert  wander,  **  like  the  wild  ass  flret." 


A    SKE^rCH 


BT  A  NEW  CONTBIBUTOa. 


Thsrb  is  a  certain  part  of  London  deyoted 
almost  entirely  to  artists  and  their  pursuits.  To 
Londoners,  of  course,  it  is  well  known ;  but  even 
tlie  eye  of  a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  gloom  and  dreariness  of  this  district. 
Formerly  the  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  the 
houses  are  large  and  handsomely  built,  spacious 
and  well-fioished ;  now,  however,  that  the  glory 
has  departed  fi>om  them,  all  that  then  gave  dis- 
tinction only  adds  to  the  melancholy  of  the 
present  Once  th^  abode  of  the  wealthy,  they 
are  now  the  resort  of  the  poorest  and  neediest — 
those  who  are  painfully  struggling  upward  for 
flame,  perhaps  for  mere  life.  It  is  depressing  in 
the  extreme  to  pass  down  these  sad  streets ;  the 
houses  stand  high  and  dark  on  either  side,  one 
half  their  windows  never  opened  at  all,  and  the 
other  half  generally  partially  blocked  up,  to 
ftomish  a  proper  light  for  the  artist  within. 
There  is  nothing  but  silence  and  gloom  around. 
To  knock  at  a  door  resounds  on  every  side ;  the 
calling  of  the  milkman  or  the  baker  is  an  event 
known  to  every  inhabitant.  There  is  so  little 
traffic'  that  you  «iay  always  depend  upon  find- 
ing here  the  cleanest  pavement  in  the  city,  and 
once  upon  it,'  you  may  enjoy  your  solitude  per- 
fectly undisturbed,  save  perhaps  by  the  organ- 
boy.  To  him  tiiis  peaceftd  region  is  a  paradise ; 
'here  he  may  grind  on,  unmolested;  indeed,  to 
the  quiet  workers  within,  his  music  is  often  a 
relief,  something  to  mark  those  unspeaking 
hoars. 

Some  time  since  there  might  have  been  ob- 
served a  girl,  or  rather  a  young  woman,  passing 
daily,  at  an  early  hour,  through  some  of  these 
streets,  and  entering  one  of  these  large,  heavy 
houses.  There  she  would  remain,  and  twilight 
would  discover  her  first  emerging  again,  and 
returning  the  way  the  morning  had  brought  her. 
For  some  time  this  daily  walk  was  never  inter- 
rupted. Wind  or  rain,  snow  or  hail,  she  was 
still  to  be  seen.  It  was  clear  she  was  a  student, 
and  an  industrious  one.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
house  she  entered  was  a  very  old  man.  Small 
and  insignificant  in  figure,  his  face  was,  if  not 
irregular,  certainly  not  interesting.  In  the 
neighborhood  ho  was  thought  a  little  **daft," 
though  ostensibly  there  was  nothing  upon  which 
to  ground  this  notion.  His  habits  were  regular 
enough.  His  one  servant,  a  middle-aged  woman, 
was  80  littio  of  a  talker  that  she  might  be  called 


invulnerable  to  gossip;  but  without  gossiping, 
those  who  live  near  each  other  have  not  much 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  ordinary  habits  of 
the  day.  It  was  evident  he  rose  late,  though 
punctually,  and  long  after  the  young  girl  had 
been  hard  at  work.  By  and  bye  his  figure 
might  be  seen  at  one  of  the  undarkened  win- 
dows; perhaps  the  girl  might  be  near  him. 
They  were  both  examining  a  drawing,  and  she 
would  seem  to  listen  deferentially,  while  he 
talked  and  gesticulated  beside  her.  After  this 
appearance  he  would  vanish  to  his  own  den 
below,  and  be  no  more  seen,  until  the  advancing 
evening  would  reveal  him  slowly  coming  forth, 
and  pacing  down  the  street  until  he  was  lost  to 
sight  As  the  daylight  wholly  disappeared,  the 
girl  would  follow  him,  but  only  to  return  the 
next  day  and  pursue  the  same  routine. 

Suddenly  this  morning  walk  to  this  dull  house 
seemed  to  cease  altogether.  Had  the  girl  left 
him  and  gone  to  some  other  artist  ?  or  could  she 
have  abandoned  her  painting  entirely?  While 
the  matter  remained  apparently  undecided,  those 
upper  windows  were  thrown  wider  op%n  than 
they  had  been  known  to  be  for  many  years,  and 
there  were  signs  of  reformation  going  on  within. 
There  seemed  to  be  re-arrangements  taking 
place.  Finally  all  commotion  subsided,  and  it 
was  now  evident  that  the  student  had  taken  up 
her  abode  in  the  hotise.  Later,  one  evening, 
there  arrived  a  coach  at  the  door,  and  ft-om  it, 
in  the  half  light,  a  figure  might  be  seen  handed 
down  and  lifted  within  by  the  girl  and  the  silent 
servant.  If  one  would  judge  beneath  all  those 
disguising  shawls  and  wrappers,  it  was  the 
figure  of  a  woman.  Henceforth  the  young  girl 
was  more  lost  to  those  without  than  when  obligod 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  street  daily.  Now,  it 
was  very  seldom  she  left  the  house ;  merely,  it 
would  seem,  when  compelled  professionally,  and 
then  her  walks  were  short  and  hurried,  only  to 
some  of  the  neighboring  picture-dealers.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  while  examining  some 
picture-f^mes,  her  attention  was  diverted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  gentleman.  He  was  hand- 
some, certainly,  and  for  a  moment  her  glance 
rested  full  upon  his  countenance.  For  his  part 
he  seemed  also  attracted,  and  on  her  leaving 
the  shop  inquired  her  name  of  the  picture- 
dealer. 

It  happened  this  person,  by  name  Herman, 
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WIS  one  of  those  men  who,  with  nothing  but 
idleness  on  their  hands,  tre  only  too  glad  to 
employ  the  cnrrent  honrs  with  any  little  emotion 
leddent  may  offer.  He  was,  in  this  case,  stmck 
by  the  girl's  earnest  expression  of  countenance, 
the  more  remarkable  in  one  possessing  all  the 
ronndness  of  extreme  youth.  He  admire<l  her 
appetnnce,  her  pursuit  was  an  interesting  one, 
he  liked  her,  in  short — so  why  not  make  himself 
known  to  her  ?  Though  still  young,  he  had  seen 
mneh  of  the  world,  and,  like  some  other  persons, 
coold  manage  to  claim  acquaintance,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  almost  every  individual  he  en- 
eomtered.  He  had  a  good  memory,  and  when 
denrous  of  drawing  a  link  between  himself  and 
tnother,  could  invariably  call  to  mind  some 
euoal,  or  perhaps  even  dear  fHend  of  that  person, 
which,  of  course  tended  to  engage  neutral  inter- 
ert  or  sympathy  at  once. 

On  this  occasion,  learning  the  old  mail's  resi- 
denee,  he  took  the  first  idle  moment  to  present 
hinself.  The  old  artist  received  him  with  a 
little  formality,  and  looked  up  under  his  glasses 
at  his  visitor,  unable  to  recall  the  face  as  one  of 
in  old  acquaintance,  and  yet  he  knew  the  name, 
hesiid. 

Then  it  appeared  Herman  was  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  a  gentleman  on  whose  estate,  many  years 
ago,  the  artist  had  been  engaged  in  taking  views, 
at  which  time  he  had  been  very  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  owner. 

Thus  a  connection  between  them  was  estab- 
lished immediately ;  he  had  made  some  progress 
Already,  thought  Herman ;  and,  without  pausing, 
lie  proceeded  to  descant  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  in  that  part  of  the  country,  from  thence 
to  scenery  in  Europe,  whence  he  had  but  lately 
returned,  thence  to  Art,  etc.    Arrived  so  far, 
the  old  man  was  quite  roused,  and  giving  vent 
to   much  that  he  ordinarily  restrained,  broke 
forth  into  a  torrent  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  min- 
gled with  bitterness  against  all  human  nature, 
that  startled  and  perplexed  his  listener. 

Bat  listen  he  must.  At  the  first  pause  he 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  aside  the  storm,  hoping 
that  any  chance  thought  or  word  might  lead 
nearer  the  subject  of  his  curiosity ;  but  it  was 
fatile,  and  at  length  in  despair  he  rose  to  take 
leaTe. 

**  Most  you  go  ?  well,  my  young  friend,  I  am 
l^ad  to  have  seen  you.  Remember  when  next 
yon  are  in  this  direction  to  come  and  look  after 
the  old  man  again,  if  I  *m  above  ground,  that  is 
to  say,  and  you  see  I  'm  pretty  tough  !*' 

*'  To  tell  the  truth,  I  hardly  expect  to  leave 
town  immediately,  and  if  you  would  allow  me, 
I  should  very  much  like  to  come  in,  and  see 
some  of  your  sketches,  another  day.    For  the 


present,  I'm  afraid  I  have  detained  you  too 
long." 

**Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  Come  in  whenever 
you  happen  to  be  near,  if  you  think  of  it." 

And  with  this  Herman  was  compelled  to  retire, 
being  hardly  nearer  the  gratification  of  his  curi- 
osity than  when  he  entered  the  house. 

The  following  day  he  was  more  successful. 
;  He  called  early,  and  as  he  entered  the  dim  room, 
marked  by  all  the  disorder  of  a  crowded  studio, 
he  saw  a  female  figure  standing  with  the  head 
turned  fh)m  him,  and  the  old  man  talking  loudly 
and  earnestly. 

"  Yes — no — I  do  n't  understand,"  broke  from 
the  pupil's  lips,  as  she  listened. 

<*Not  understand!  Then,  good  Heaven!  to 
what  purpose  have  I  been  talking  this  half  hour  t 
And  how  am  I  to  make  you  understand  ?" 

In  his  anger  he  turned  round  and  beheld  Her^ 
man.  The  girl  turned  also ;  for  a  moment  she 
did  not  recognize  him,  but  looked  sadly  and  in* 
differently  out  of  her  large  eyes  ;  in  the  next  she 
recollected  the  countenance,  and  a  slight  blush, 
half  of  pleasure,  brightened  her  cheeks.  How- 
ever, with  the  faintest  bend  of  the  head,  she  said 
to  the  old  man,  *'  I  shall  go  up  stairs  with  it 
now,"  and,  taking  a  painting  from  the  easel,  was 
leaving  the  room. 

The  picture  was  already  in  a  frame,  and  one 
very  broad  and  massive.  Herman  started  for- 
ward, and  begged  to  carry  it.  She  thanked  him, 
it  was  not  heavy,  she  said.  But  as  he  seemed 
wishing  to  be  polite,  she  suffered  him  to  take  it, 
and  led  the  way  to  a  room  above. 

Like  the  principal  apartments  in  these  old 
houses,  this  one  was  largo  and  dreary  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  was  dark,  the  light  only  falling  from 
half  the  ftirther  window,  near  which  stood  an 
easel.  A  few  chairs,  that  had  once  been  cushion- 
ed and  gilded,  heavy  sofa  and  screen  to  corres- 
pond, a  huge  round-table  covered  with  a  few 
books  and  sketches,  these  formed  the  furniture 
of  the  room.  One  or  two  grim  old  pictures 
leaned  against  the  wall ;  add  to  these  several 
busts  and  casts,  some  pieces  of  red  and  green 
drapery,  and  you  have  tho  general  aspect  of  the 
!  place.  There  was  a  heavy,  gloomy  atmosphere 
'  given  by  the  closed  shutters,  the  dim  old  cur- 
j  tains,  the  faded  splendor,  the  waste  of  space,  a 
sense  of  life  shut  out,  making  one  feel  a  depres- 
sion and  melancholy  that  even  the  graceful  forms 
around,  and  the  signs  of  mind  in  the  few  books 
and  sketches  rather  increased  than  counteracted. 

Herman  set  down  the  painting  and  stood  for  a 
moment  hesitating.  He  wished  to  say  something, 
but  he  knew  not  what.  The  girl  was  silent. 
She  had  clearly  nt  intention  of  saying  one  use- 
less word,  so  upon  himself  he  must  depend. 
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WiBking  to  shine,  he  made  the  Tery  foolish  re- 
mark, "  How  well  you  paint !" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  half  inquiringly  to  him, 
and  then  answei^l,  **  No.  I  do  not  You  say 
80  from  deference ;  but  you  would  do  me  more 
good  if  you  said  honestly  how  very  deficient  it 
must  seem  to  you,  in  all  that  it  should  haye. 
But  perhaps  you  fancy  I  cannot  beaf  the  truth." 

She  said  this  sorrowfully,  and  looked  again  at 
her  picture.  He  saw  she  was  earnest,  so  re- 
eoTering  his  natural  manner,  he  proceeded  to 
tell  her  he  had  studied  for  some  years  in  Italy, 
and  therefore  could  sympathize  in  what  she  felt, 
the  mortificatiou  and  abasement  we  must  all  feel 
at  the  world  of  incompleteness  between  our  idea 
and  our  execution ;  he  had  felt  it,  indeed  what 
labor  was  eyer  without  it  ?  The  higher  the  flight 
the  greater  the  fall.  Then,  continuing,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  easel,  and  unreseryedly  proceeded 
to  point  out  some  of  the  many  errors  that  struck 
him.  He  not  only  had  taste^  but  what  is  more 
valuable,  he  had  knowledge  to  direct  it,  and 
without  hesitating  the  girl  begged  him  to  use 
the  pencil. 

**  But  you  have  a  master — ^I  would  rather  not 
touch  it" 

**  Oh,  no ;  he  does  not  teach  me.  He  imagines 
he  does,  and  I  imagined  he  did,  but  lately  I  find 
myself  not  in  the  same  path  with  him,  and  he 
cannot  lead  me  along  my  own.  I  must  depend 
upon  myself — and  I  feel,  just  now,  almost  in  de- 
spair. I  thought  it  was  done,  complete,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  want  more  than  ever.  Do  what 
you  think  best  with  it" 

**  You  must  not  despair ;  but  indeed  we  cannot 
help  it  I  know  it  will  surmount  us,  but  it  has 
one  yalue,  it  shows  the  height  of  our  ambiUon, 
and  often  that  ambition  measures  our  innate 
power.  But  let  us  look.  Now,  you  see,  this 
looks  like  a  woman's  work,  and  it  ought  not. 
You  see  what  I  mean,  do  n't  you,  a  want  of  con- 
centration, oT  force,  where  the  force  is  most 
wanted.  There  is  a  beautiful  tone  there,  that 's 
loyely,  it 's  exquisite,  it  is  pearly,  but  there  a|;ain, 
this  is  detestable!  You  must  never  do  that! 
Now  you  see  if  you  darkened  this  background, 
it  would  make  all  this  tell,  which  it  does  not 
now — nothing  should  be  wasted.  A  master  makes 
eyery  touch  speak ;  he  never  works  for  nothing 
as  you  have  been  doing  down  here.  See  how 
much  has  to  be  done  with  this,  and  you  have 
gone  working  away  again  and  again  over  there, 
where  you  might  almost  have  left  it  alone  alto- 
gether— and  if  this  shade  had  been  paler,  that 
tint  would  have  come  out,  which  it  does  not  as 
it  is.  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  see  here,  that  you 
feel  the  artist-power  in  you.  f^  is  the  breath  of 
life.    What  is  it  we  wish  to  do  ?    To  give  out 


what  we  feel,  what  is  in  us.  To  give  forth  our 
being.  Creation  speaks  to  us,  trumpei>t<mgaed» 
and  when  the  voice  sounds  to  the  depths  of  our 
hearts,  we  try  to  echo  it  back  again.  The  deeper 
we  feel,  the  more  we  must  long  to  find  some 
language  adequate  to  the  eloquence  of  our  souls. 
The  higher  the  nature,  the  higher  must  be  th» 
aspiration ;  just  as  water  rises  to  its  own  level, 
so  do  all  great  hearts  seek  to  rise  again  to  the 
heaven  they  came  from.  There  is  nothing  im- 
possible to  those  who  wiU — that 's  a  proverb  old 
as  the  hills,  and  more  firmly  set ;  but  it  is  one 
whose  conviction  is  forced  on  us  anew  every  day 
of  our  lives.  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find."  Is  not 
this  the  strong  hope  of  the  struggling  and  weary  t 
**  It  will  come  if  I  desire  it  fervently."  We  must 
believe  this  if  we  would  succeed.  <  Not  that  it 
always  comes  in  the  way  or  the  manner  we  ex- 
pect That  is  the  fault  of  our  short-sightedness ; 
but  it  does  come,  and  sought  for  truly  with  heart 
and  soul  we  find  it,  though  perhaps  indeed  where 
we  least  looked  for  it  But  I  am  preaching,"  he 
added,  smiling.  *<You  hear  how  I  talk,  and 
yet  there  never  was  a  human  being,  I  believe, 
who  acted  up  to  his  precepts  so  little  as  I  do. 
However,  that  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter in  question." 

And  so,  for  some  time  did  Herman  continue 
his  corrections,  until,  suddenly  recollecting  the 
old  man  down  stairs,  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  pupil.  **  I  am  reallj 
and  heartily  obliged  to  you.  You  have  done  me 
good — I  shall  go  on  with  more  heart  now !" 

**  Let  me  come  in  again  and  see  how  you  pro- 
ceed.    May  I?" 

<*  Oh  yes,  pray  do,  I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to 
see  you."  And  with  this  permission  Herman 
departed. 

The  ^1  still  sat  before  her  easel  lost  in 
thought,  but  in  thought  of  her  picture  only. 
Much  that  Herman  had  said  to  her  moved  a 
chord  in  her  heart ;  she  was  happy  in  his  sym- 
pathy, his  direction,  slid  she  felt  revived  from 
much  of  the  depression  and.  despair  of  herself 
that  had  lately  crept  over  all  her  efforts.  He 
had  made  her  hopeful  and  vigorous  again,  she 
began  to  understand  what  she  could  do,  and  do 
it  she  would.  Suddenly  she  wts  roused  by  a 
voice  in  the  distance  calling  '<  Alice !  Alice !" 

Starting  up,  she  hurried  from  the  room  down 
a  long  passage,  and  gently  opening  a  half-closed 
door,  entered  a  small  but  cheerful-looking  room, 
where  sat  a  figure  propped  up  with  cushions. 
It  was  that  of  a  woman  past  middle  life,  the  face 
pale  and  worn,  the  hands  shnmken  and  transpa- 
rent But  her  countenance  was  still  gentle  and 
kind  in  expression. 

'<  You  want  me,  aunt?" 
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«*Ye6,  dear  child,"  she  said,  <<  Hannah  is  out, 

me  to  lie  down  again. 
Alice  did  so,  and  while  arranging  the  annt 
euily  and  comfortably,  proceeded  to  recount  the 
agreeable  lesson  she  had  had,  and  the  assistance 
she  knew  it  wotild  be  to  her;  how  much,  she 
wu  sore,  Herman  knew,  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  painting ;  how  he  had  traveled  and  seemed 
wen  Rad,  and  fdll  of  feeling  for  all  that  was 
Bcble  tad  great  '*  And  he  is  coming  soon  again, 
andyoa  must  see  him,  aunt,"  she.  added. 

The  sunt  seemed  to  sympathiie  sincerely  in 
tbe  girPs  pleasure,  her  manner  was  full  of  affec- 
tion, sod  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  pride  and 
tenderaess.  Indeed  at  this  moment,  after  a  life 
of  laxiety  and  trouble,  Alice  was  the  only  stay 
ahe  DOW  had  in  the  world,  and  she  felt  her  to 
twso. 

It  need  not  bo  detailed  how,  fW>m  this  time, 
Herman  became  a  constant  visitor  to  that  gloomy 
old  house.  To  one  person  it  was  gloomy  no 
Bioreu  Alice  felt  that  the  light  had  entered  into 
her  soul — that  the  sunshine  was  on,  her  door 
when  he  opened  it  She  was  glad,  happy,  when 
he  came — ^hopefU  and  expectant  when  he  had 
gone.  Her  manner,  generally  reserved  and 
eold,  was  toward  him  free  and  natural.  She  had 
no  restraint  in  letting  him  see  how  much  she 
liked  him — ^how  pleasant  his  society  was  to  her. 
And  with  him  it  was  the  same.  He  had  that 
great  charm,  a  genuine  abandon  to  the  influence  of 
the  one  he  was  with,  which,  delightful  as  It  always 
is,  is  rarely  if  ever  met  with  in  a  character  of 
any  stability  or  firmness.  He  was  pleased  and 
flattered  to  lead  on  one  who  showed  so  much 
feeling  for  art,  so  much  appreciation  for  beauty, 
such  ready  apprehensibility  of  all  his  favorite 
theories  and  ideasf  In  return  he  could  repose 
upon  the  directness  of  her  judgment,  strong  in 
its  simplicity ;  upon  her  quiet,  uncoloured  views 
<^  things,  whereof  our  opinions  must  always  be 
warped  by  contact,  and  more  than  all  upon  tbe 
moral  power  of  her  nature,  a  power  more  influ- 
ential with  him,  fk^m  his  own  want  of  strength 
of  purpose.  His  travels  had  enlarged  a  naturally 
quick  pereeption,  and  given  a  color  of  reflection 
and  wisdom  to  what  might  be,  in  fact,  only  a 
combination  o§  a  litUe  reading  and  trivial  expe- 
rience. He  had  then  much  to  say,  both  interest- 
ing and  novel ;  and  he  could  say  it  with  that  pe- 
onliar  air  of  confidence  which  always  pleases 
a  listener.  So  passed  many  pleasant  days,  even 
weeks  and  months,  until  the  sound  of  his  foot 
npon  the  stair  became  the  one  fact,  the  one  thing 
looked  for,  for  which  the  day  was  created,  and 
the  sun  rose,  and  she  lived.  How  often,  as  he 
left  with  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  by  which  she 
would  unconsciously,  yet  anxiously,  measure  his 


interest;  how  often  would  her  heart  bound, 
her  eyes  beam  with  happiness,  when  she  thought 
of  his  earnest,  affectionate  gaze — ^when  she  te- 
membered  some  word  of  friendliness ;  something 
in  short  *  *  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  he 
was  quite  indifferent  to  me,"  she  would  say. 

"  Surely,  surely,  he  cares  for  me !  Why  did  he 
look  so,  if  he  does  not  feel  it  ?" 

Then,  confident  and  contented  the  hours  would 
fly  away,  until  she  was  roused  again  by  the  tame 
blessing  presence,  only  to  be  made  more  happy 
still. 

As  for  others  in  the  house,  the  old  man  was 
ignorant,  and  when  not  ignorant,  indifferent  to 
those  dreamy  visits  passed  in  Alice's  studio.  He 
thought  of  nothing  but  his  own  more  immediate 
labors,  and  the  little  they  brought  him,  either  of 
money  or  fame ;  besides  he  was  old,  and  forget* 
ful  of  what  youth  thinks  and  feels.  For  the 
aunt,  she  had  been  so  long  and  so  incessantly  an 
invalid,  that  her  niece  had  always  been  thrown 
greatly  on  her  own  resources.  Occasionally 
when  a  day  of  reprieve  from  pain  might  occur, 
Herman  would  spend  an  hour  in  her  room  en- 
livening her  by  bis  conversation,  and  bringing 
books  for  her  amusement.  She  liked  and  admired 
him;  and  if  ever  her  thoughts  connected  him 
with  Alice,  she  was  too  wise  and  too  delicate  to 
utter  them. 

Suddenly  his  manner  altered.  Alice  felt  an 
indescribable  constraint  had  chilled  his  former 
friendliness ;  and  yet,  he  came  as  often  as  before. 
How  was  it  ?  At  times,  too,  it  would  vanish,  and 
he  would  give  way  to  even  more  than  his  former 
kindliness  of  manner  or  expression.  Then, 
abruptly  checking  himself,  he  would  become 
moie  cold  and  distant  than  ever.  His  conversa- 
tion, too,  would  turn  frequently  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  men  and  women — on  prejudices  of  cast 
and  conventionality,  etc.,  all  which,  to  the  least 
discerning,  were  evidently  shadows  of  his  passing 
thoughts,  though  he  might  flatter  himself  they 
were  concealed.  Alice  felt  pained  and  hurt; 
not  only  at  his  coldness  of  demeanor,  but,  as 
much,  that  he  should  seem  to  think  it  needful  to 
excuse  himself,  however  indirectly. 

"It  was  unlike  him,"  she  argued,  "to  be  so 
inconsistent  and  unreasonable.  We  might  always 
be  good  friends.     Would  not  that  be  enough !" 

But  she  deceived  herself.  One  day  when  the 
last  few  hours  had  been  passed  in  a  long  and 
agreeable  lesson,  and  the  now  coming  twilight 
prevented  any  further  working,  Alice  had  gather- 
ed up  her  pencils,  and  was  arranging  them  aside, 
when  Herman  took  them  from  her,  clasped  both 
her  hands  in  his,  and  bending  down  over  her, 
said  softly — '*X^  know  I  love  you,  dear  Alice — 
do  you  love  me . 
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Her  heart  beat,  the  blood  rushed  to  her  oheeka, 
and  then  left  them;  she  trembled,  but  it  was 
with  the  tumnlt  of  joy.  She  could  not  speak — 
words  died  on  her  lips — her  Toice  had  no  sound 
— she  could  pnlj  burst  into  tears.  But  the  smile 
through  them  answered  him,  if  he  needed  an 
answer  to  what  he  yerjr  well  knew.  He  kissed 
her,  soothed  her  agitation,  and  ere  long  each  was 
recounting  to  the  other  that  little  history  of 
emotions,  which  is  so  delightful  both  to  tell  and 
to  hear. 

**  But,  Alice,  to  be  quite  happy,  we  must  haye 
patience.  £h  ?  All  things  will  come  right  in  time ; 
and  then,  when  I  can  hold  you  in  my  arms,  and 
call  you  mine — ^my  own,  we  shall  be  happy  in- 
deed!" 

<<But  what  is  wrong?  To  me  every  thing 
seems  right    Tell  me  what  is  wrong  T" 

**  Nothing  is  wrong,  my  life,  nothing.  I  can 
hardly  explain  all  now.  But  you  know,  dearest, 
I  haye  others  to  consult  beside  myself;  but  all 
will  end  well,  they  will  love  and  honor  you  as 
much  as  I  do.'' 

Alice  was  at  this  moment  too  blest  to  try  and 
understand  his  allusions  more  clearly.  They 
were  vague  and  indefinite,  so  she  thrust  them 
aside  in  her  mind,  that  no  cloud  might  interpose 
between  her  and  the  bright  sunshine.  That  was 
a  happy  hour,  happy  for  both,  happier  for  her. 
It  flew  too  fast,  and  now  he  was  gone. 

Love  makes  ns  selfish,  or,  at  least,  self-absolute. 
Her  thoughts,  hopes,  and  fears,  lately  so  long 
fixed  upon  herself,  Alice  had  scarcely  noticed  the 
increasing  decay  of  her  aimt.  This  evening, 
with  her  heart  full,  she  went  in  to  her,  and  the 
contrast  to  herself,  at  this  moment  so  overflowing 
with  life,  in  the  shrunken  withered  form,  and 
death-like  countenance  of  the  invalid,  struck  her 
BO  forcibly,  that  she  felt,  instinctively,  the  end 
was  near.  Kneeling  down  beside  her,  she  took 
her  hands,  and  spoke  to  her  tenderly.  The 
sinking  woman  smiled  cheerfully  at  the  sight 
of  her,  and  then  Alice,  with  blushing  shyness, 
told  her  hurriedly  how  happy  Herman  had  made 
her.  Hitherto  she  had  never  mentioned  his 
name  voluntarily ;  she  could  not,  it  was  too  much 
a  part  of  her  inner  being  to  be  rashly  uttered ; 
now,  however,  it  was  a  duty. 

"  My  child,  God  bless  you !  He  will  make  you 
happy.  You  have  been  good  and  devoted  to  me, 
ond  will  be  so  to  him.  I  thank  heaven  this  bless- 
ing has  come  before  I  die.  I  shall  rest  satisfied 
when  I  know  you  meet  your  reward,  for  you  have 
been  all  the  world  to  me,  Alice !" 

Half  sad,  but  yet  happy,  with  that  repose 
which  follows  the  fulfillment  of  a  long  and  anxious 
hope,  that  night  wore  away. 

''He  will  come  to-morrow !"  waAll  she  thought 


How  bright  was  the  world,  how  easy  was  life. 
She  walked  on  air,  while  her  eyes  looked  love  on 
every  thing,  a  love  felt  too  absorbingly  for  ut- 
terance. 

But  that  sanctified  day  had  its  clouds,  and 
heavy  clouds,  too,  for — ^he  did  not  come. 

**  Strange  I  but  he  will  be  here  to-morrow !" 
So  it  went  on.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  bo 
Herman  came. 

We  all  know  what  is  the  pain,  the  torture  of 
suspense.  Day  after  day  to  hope,  to  long,  to 
breathe  out  your  life  for  that  which  never  comes 
— ^which  never  will  come.  If  we  did  but  know 
it  I  yes,  then,  all  would  be  over — a  pang  which  is 
borne,  and  gone — ^but  this  long-drawn  misery, 
hammered  out  like  gold-leaf,  until  it  covers  every 
hour,  every  moment,  every  thought  and  feeling, 
making  existence  one  heavy  burden ;  it  is  this 
that  tries  the  spirit  and  bears  down  the  heart 
She  felt  it  as  all  the  world  has  felt  it,  and  wiU 
feel  it  At  the  first,  morning  would  bring  hope, 
each  morning  fainter  than  the  last;  but  each 
evening  only  closed  with  a  heavier  weight,  a 
deeper  gloom.  There  is  a  mercy,  doubtless,  in 
this  slow  process  of  growing  grief,  as  we  know 
a  prostrate  man  can  bear  well  a  gradually  ap- 
plied load,  that,  if  heaped  on  him  at  once,  would 
kill  him  outright. 

How  many  ways,  too,  we  have  of  accounting 
agreeably  for  what  we  know  in  our  hearts  can 
only  be  explained  hatefully.  Deceiving  herself, 
she  suggested  a  thousand  excuses,  persuading 
herself  any  thing,  every  thing  was  wrong,  but  not 
Herman,  while  her  heart  told  her  daily  he  only  waa 
to  blame.  What  did  those  words  of  his  moan  ? 
She  tried  to  recall  them  faithfully,  but  she 
could  only  involve  herself  in  a  deeper  maie 
of  unsatisfaotion.  Might  they  not,  indeed, 
mean  any  thing  ?  But  whatever  had  happened, 
he  should  have  been  here,  and — here  he  waa 
not. 

Time  passed  away.  Her  aunt  sunk  gradually 
lower  and  lower,  until  it  often  seemed  doubtful 
if  she  yet  breathed.  In  her  stronger  moments, 
she  strove  indirectly  to  strengthen  the  girl  who 
she  saw  was  su£fering  so  much.  She  could  not 
speak  of  what  Alice  never  mentioned,  but  vnth 
all  a  loving  woman's  tact,  she  made  Alice  feel 
her  sympathy.  On  one  occasion  she  mistook  the 
old  man's  footstep  for  that  of  Herman,  and  when 
Alice  next  appeared,  surprised  at  her  silence,  she 
asked  doubtfully — 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?" 
**  Who  ?     He  was  not  here." 
"  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice." 
**  No,"  answered  she  turning  away  her  head. 
:  There  was  an  assumed  indifi'erence  in  her  tone, 
I  that,  however,  could  not  deceive  a  loving  listener. 
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The  sick  womui  took  Alice's  hand  between  hen, 
ind  stroked  it  gently. 
"Uj  poor  child  I"  she  said. 
At  these  words  of  compassion  the  straggling 
'   tears  burst  forth.     They  poored  down  the  girPs 
cheeks;  the  lips  quivered,  she  could  not  com- 
mind  her  Toice,  but  hiding  her  head  in  the 
pillow,  tried  to  stifle  the  sound  of  her  grief. 

"My poor  child/'  she  repeated,  **  I  know  what 
you  feel,  and  I  feel  for  you — I  feel  with  you,  but 
there  is  no  consolation  to  be  given,  none  can 
come— from  here  at  least.   So  it  is  all  through  life. 
Tou  hare  advanced  so  far,  in  all  the  hope  and 
sunshine  of  youth,  but  now  that  you  begin  to 
know,  jou  will  begin  also  to  feel,  what  it  is  makes 
np  the  sum  of  our  human  life.     From  this  time, 
you  will,  perhaps,  find  every  rock  of  hope  break 
away  from  beneath  you,  one  after  another,  until 
yoQ  ire  left  standing  alone  with  Death,  as  I  am 
BOW.    Life  is  but  one  series  of  disappointments. 
While  we  are  young,  we  think  experience  and  a 
few  more  years  will  bestow  all  power  upon  us ; 
we  shall  then  be  satisfied !     But  the  years  come, 
and  bring  only  sadder  tears — a  more  bitter  expe- 
rience.   Again  you  think — all  young  girls  think 
— ^when  I  have  a  lover — ^when  he  loves  me — it 
will  be  all  happiness!     The  lover  comes,  and 
brings  perhaps  a  sound,  hearty  love ;  but  even 
loTe  is  not  peace.     Then  the  husband  must  give 
it.     It  cannot  be  given;    it  must  be  created. 
Then  we  look  for  it  in  our  children,  they,  at 
least,  will  give  us  all  we  desire ;  that  is,  every 
thing !     So  we  centre  the  hope  on  one  object 
alter  another ;  but,  one  and  all,  they  fail.     What 
we  desire  can  never  be  given.     It  must  come 
from  within.     Who  can  give  us  content  ?     Who 
ean  give  us  the  real  life  ?    It  is  not  of  the  earth, 
earthy.     There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  be 
passive,  resigned ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  hardest 
of  all.     Dear  child,  may  heaven  bless  you  I     Do 
not  grieve  so.     There  is  one  who  says,  '  Be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world.'     Surely 
the  bitterness  of  grief  is  past  I" 

These  were  almost  the  last  words  of  the  dying 
woman.  When  she  was  gone,  the  last  link  be- 
tween Alice  and  the  past  seemed  gone  also. 

How  many  there  are  broken  down  thus  even 
before  their  womanhood  is  gained.  Alice  was 
not  peculiar,  there  were  and  are  thousands  like 
her;  some  perhaps  have  more  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances to  draw  them  from  the  one  train  of 
thought,  but  knowing  the  power  of  weakness,  as 
it  may  be  called,  she  had  full  sense  and  reflection 
enough  to  turn  her  mind  earnestly  to  labor,  to  em- 
ployment, the  only  refuge  for  health  of  the  mind, 
as  exercise  is  for  that  of  the  body.  In  a  measure 
she  sacceeded.  Her  days  were  given  to  her  art, 
seriously  and  with  energy,  and  if  there  came 


intruding  memories,  she  gained  from  them  a 
deeper  feeling  of  truth,  and  imbued  her  labors 
with  it.  The  old  man  also  became  visibly  feebler ; 
there  were  no  longer  the  tegular  daily  walks ; 
he  sunk  away,  and  finally  died  as  he  had  lived, 
before  his  beloved  easel.  Indifferent  and  ab- 
stracted as  he  had  long  been  to  all  around  him,  she 
could  not  but  miss  him.  She  was  now  actually 
dependent  upon  herself  alone,  with  not  even  a 
friend  on  whom  she  might  thrust  the  immediate 
rough  demands  of  business. 

Part  of  the  house  she  resolved  to  let,  and 
meanwhile  she  must  sell  whatever  superfluities 
were  about  it.  In  this  design  she  had  pro- 
ceeded one  day  to  the  picture-dealer,  and  after 
a  conference  with  him,  was  about  leaving  the 
shop  when  there  entered  a  lady  attended  by  a 
gentleman.  She  was  of  great  beauty  and  dis- 
tinguished appearance.  Alice's  eye  was  imme- 
diately fixed  upon  her  fine  face  and  form,  well 
adorned  by  her  tasteM  attire ;  so  fixed  was  her 
gaze  that  she  never  perceived  the  gentleman  who 
followed  was  no  other  than  Herman.  They 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  shop,  and  Alice,  hoping 
to  gain  another  glance  at  the  living  picture, 
stopped  to  examine  an  antique  vase  near  her. 

**  That  is  beautiful  I"  she  said.  ' 

<*  Yes  ma'am,"  returned  the  shopman,  *<it  is 
a  rare  specimen,  and  we  have  secured  it  for  Mr. 
Herman,  who  is  making  quite  a  museimi,  pre- 
vious to  his  marriage." 

<* Herman!  marriage!"  she  murmured.  She 
felt  bewildered,  yet  was  it  not  likely,  most  proba- 
ble ?  Why  should  she  be  astonished  ?  With  diffi- 
culty she  commanded  herself,  but  if  she  looked 
pale  before,  she  stood  like  a  ghost  now.  Turn- 
ing to  leave  she  discovered  the  object  of  her 
thoughts  close  beside  her. 

Herman  had  seen  her  at  once,  and  now  with 
perfect  composure  seized  the  opportunity  of 
advancing  to  her.  But  her  ghastly  countenance, 
her  deep  mourning  startled  and  shocked  him. 

**Good  God!  Alice!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Let  me  go,"  she  said  resolutely,  while  he 
held  back  the  door.  She  walked  firmly  past 
him,  but  once  out  of  sight,  she  almost  fled  up 
the  street,  and  never  paused  until  exhausted  and 
breathless  she  reached  her  own  door. 

"  Hannah,"  she  said  as  the  servant  opened 
it,  "  if  any  one  comes  about  the  house,  or  about 
any  thing,  say  I  am  out ;  you  can  answer  every 
thing." 

She  felt  instinctively  Herman  might  follow  her, 
"and  I  must  not  see  him,  I  must  not  see  him," 
she  repeated  to  herself.  "No,  I  will  not,  it 
would  be  wrong,  useless,  foolish — I  will  not" 
She  spoke  aloud  to  enforce  her  resolution,  for 
she  knew  how  weak  it  was;  in  her  heart  of 
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hearts  how  she  hoped  he  would  oome.  And 
hardly  hod  she  realised  to  herself  all  that  had 
passed  within  those  few  minntes  when  she  heard 
his  familiar  knock.  How  well  she  knew  it;  how 
the  blood  had  rushed  through  her  Teins  when  it 
sounded — now  it  seemed  to  stand  still.  Had  she 
followed  her  impulse,  she  would  that  moment 
haTO  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  that  she  might 
once  more,  if  only  for  once,  feel  near  him  again. 

With  her  eyes  strained  on  the  door  she  heard 
the  discussion  below,  but  Herman  would  not  be 
denied.  He  rushed  up  the  stairs  and  stood 
before  her. 

"  Alice,  Alice,  look  at  me."  She  turned  to- 
ward him,  trembling  and  pale,  her  knees  knocked 
together,  but  she  compressed  her  lips  that  he 
might  not  see  how  they  quivered.  There  was 
distress,  affection,  and  anxiety  in  his  counte- 
nance, but  no  shame,  no  embarrassment  Of 
the  two,  she  looked  the  guilty  one ;  she,  the  one 
who  had  suffered  pain  and  mortification.  Strug- 
gling to  appear  calm  if  she  could  not  be  so,  she 
looked  fully  at  him. 

**  Will  you  forgiye  me— can  you  forgiTC  me  ? 
Alice,  dearest  Alice,  I  am  a  wretch,  a  base 
wretch,  but  I  love  you,  you  know  it;  haTe  I 
ever  loTcd  any  one  else — speak  to  me." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you,  Herman — ^pray  go." 

"  I  cannot,  I  will  not  Alice,  you  despise  me. 
Is  this  just  and  womanly  ?  Listen  to  me  you 
must,  you  shall.  Dear  Alice,  you  once  s^d  you 
loved  me,  can  you  forget  it?  ICou  will  not  cast 
me  aside  at  every  whim  ?" 

"  At  every  whim  ?"  she  echoed.  **  It  is  rather 
I  who  could  say  those  words.  But  no,  I  will  not 
speak,  I  will  not  see  you.     Let  me  go!" 

**  Alice,  I  am  not  what  you  think  I  am-^I  am 
not  my  own  master.  Listen  to  me,  and  you  will 
not  think  so  hardly  of  me,"  and  with  a  voice 
full  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  he  made  her  sit 
down  beside  him,  and  ore  long  placed  her  unre- 
luctant  arms  around  his  neck.  She  wept  bit- 
terly, but  his  caresses  half  soothed  her,  ahd 
when  she  could  spea'kshe  said  softly,  **0h,  yes, 
I  forgive  you !"  She  could  not  believe  he  would 
ask  it  unless  he  loved  her,  her  only. 

And  he  believed  he  did.  And  yet  his  marri- 
age had  been  arranged,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  thought  of  averting  it.  In  fact  he  had 
no  thoughts,  no  intentions  at  all,  but  those  of 
gratifying  his  own  impulses  at  any  expense.  His 
love  for  Alice,  he  reasoned,  was  sincere,  and 
therefore,  justification  sufficient  for  all  he  might 
do.  **  We  love  one  another,  we  must  not  part," 
he  said,  and  how  gladly  she  echoed  his  words. 
.  He  admired  himself  for  having  struggled  so 
long  against  the  temptation  of  seeing  her,  when 
ho  felt  iVom  the  first  how  it  must  end ;  he  forgot 


entirely  that  his  attention  had  been  attracted 
elsewhere,  and  without  his  making  any  effort  of 
conscience  or  affection,  to  spare  her  one  moment 
of  suffering.  Surely  after  so  much  self-denial, 
now  that  accident  had  thrown  them  together, 
surely  he  was  justified  in  seeing  her.  This  was 
his  reasoning,  but  it  only  ran  through  his  brain, 
while  he  held  her  to  his  heart,  looked  at  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  kissed  them  into  roses  again. 
There  was  love  for  him,  that  was  more  than  all ; 
he  would  not  desert  her. 

After  much  agitation,  half  fear,  half  pleasure, 
Alice  begged  him  to  leave  her.  Again  he  kissed 
her.  "To-morrow?"  said  Alice,  timidly,  she 
remembered  what  a  mockery  that  word  had  been 
to  her. 
,  "  Oh,  yes,  to-morrow,  dearest" 

**But,  Herman,  tell  me  truly,  is  it  so,  is  it 
true — that  lady  ?  I  must  know  it,"  she  added 
firmly. 

**  Dearest,  I  will  not  deceive  you ;  she  is  the 
lady  my  family  wish  mo  to  marry." 

"Now,  good-bye.  Go,"  said  Alice  slowly. 
He  did  not  understand  her  almost  solemn  man- 
ner, but  pressing  her  icy  hands  he  left  the 
room. 

"  Now  indeed  it  is  over  I"  she  exclaimed,  when 
the  door  had  closed  after  him.  It  is  over.  Ob, 
my  God!  my  God!"  she  cried,  as  she  fell  on 
her  knees  and  buried  her  face  in  the  sofa,  "  why 
do  I  love  this  man  ?  He  brings  me  only  misery 
and  wretchedness.  Why  was  I  made  to  linger 
in  this  misery  ?  And  I,  who  thought  I  was  calm 
and  indifferent,  that  the  long,  long  time  that  has 
passed  had  made  me  sound  and  whole,  that  I 
should  now  tremble  at  his  voice,  long  for  his 
touch,  be  a  fool  in  his  presence,  and  humble  myself 
before  him ;  and  he  is  not  true,  not  honest  to  me. 
God  knows  if  he  loves  me — but  he  cannot  stand  be- 
fore the  world  and  say  so.  But  I  must  do  my 
duty — I  will  see  him  no  more." 

Rousing  herself,  she  sat  down  to  write ;  and 
wrote  first  a  note  to  the  agent  on  business  rela- 
tive to  the  house,  which  she  said  was  now  en- 
tirely unoccupied ;  the  second  was  to  Herman. 

"Herman,"  she  said,  **I  have  resolved  to  do 
what  is  right,  what  is  necessary — I  shall  sec  joa 
no  more.  I  know  now  your  want  of  faith  and 
truth;  you  have  not  moral  courage  to  act  out 
what  you  feel.  I  had  long  since  passed  over  all 
the  worst  in  what  you  have  made  me  suffer,  I 
hsd  learned  to  face  it  bravely,  I  thought  I  was 
strong  once  more,  but  you  have  shown  me  I  am 
still  a  child,  or  at  least  your  slave.  I  will  not 
I  remain  here  to  distract  you  from  your  plans  nnd 
hopes  for  the  future,  whatever  they  may  be.  I 
have  but  little  place  in  them,  heaven  knows,  and 
,  my  heart  tells  me  I  cannot  see  you,  and  not 
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ykUL  And  why  should  I  ?  *  GWe,  and  it  shall 
be  giTn  idito  yon.'  I  gave  yon  all,  more  than 
yon  desired,  bat  you  oould  not  giye  the  like  to 
]ii»— on  this  earth  I  trust  in  heayen  we  may  nerer 
meet  I  shall  leare  this,  and  you  will  find  it 
useless  to  make  any  effort  to  disooTer  me ;  while 
I  was  to  be  found  you  were  indifferent,  and 


you  may  perhaps  remain  so  still.    God  bless 
you.    Alice." 

He  received  the  note,  read  it,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  went  at  once  in  search  of  what  he. 
was  now  too  late  to  find.    The  house  was  empty, 
and  no  trace  of  Alice  was  to  be  seen.     He  never 
heard  of  her  after. 


EULALIE 


BT  O.    O.    rOSTBB. 


It  was  a  problem  that  occupied  the  five  sweet- 
mt  and  dearest  cycles  of  my  existence — from 
fifteen  to  twenty  **  inclusive" — ^whether  my  cousin 
JBolalie  was  a  blond  or  a  brunette ;  whether  her 
hair  was  brown  or  golden,  her  eyes  blue  or  hazel. 
l^Bjt  although  no  enthusiast  at  his  telescope  ever 
studied  the  stars  more  perseveringly,  or  looked 
into  the  blue  depths  of  mid-summer  night-sky 
with  a  more  absorbing  desire  to  read  the  beauti- 
fiil  mysteries  therein  enshrined ;  yet  I  am  com- 
pelled to  confess,  even  at  this  very  moment,  that 
diis  intricate  and  crazing  proposition  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  elucidated.     Cousin  Eula- 
lie  is  now — ^no  matter  what  or  where.     Sufllce  it 
tiiAt  the  brittle  chain  along  whose  shining  links 
once  sparkled  the  mutual  electricity,  that  thrilled 
both  our  hearts,  is  broken  and  turned  to  an  im- 
palpable dust,  which  I  cannot  see,  but  that  some- 
how gets  into  my  eyes  and  makes  me  seem  as  if 
I   were  weeping.     Silly  dust!    Broken  chain  I 
There!  A  few  drops  of  heart  moisture;  and  you 
are  "  laid,"  and  forgotten  forever. 

It  was  a  delicious  dewy  evening,  in  the  apogeum 
of  one  of  the  sweetest  spring  seasons  that  ever 
filtered  from  heaven  down  to  earth,  through  the 
soft  star-light  which  it  made  weep  with  fragrance. 
The  air  was  as  bland  and  bewitching  as  the  smiles 
of  my  fair  seventeen-summer  cousin  herself; 
the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  vigorous  as  young  desire, 
dang  to  the  trellis  of  a  garden  bower  wherein 
we  sat,  as  loving  as  those  mysterious  curls — 
^'  brown  in  the  shadow,  golden  in  the  sun" — that 
twined  themselves  about  the  fairy  hand  which 
sapported  her  exquisite  head.  It  was  a  dream 
fresh  from  paradise ;  and  I  held  my  breath,  lest 
it  should  take  knowledge  of  the  fever  in  my  blood, 
and  vanish  away  in  the  dim  and  holy  air  that 
slept  restlessly  amid  the  flowery  scene  around. 
It  wanted  but  music,  and  the  spell  was  perfect. 
Hark !  what  invisible  voice  answers  my  desire  ? 
*«  Cousin  mine,  you  are  dull  to-night." 
I  started  and  trembled  all  over  with  a  mighty 
frur  that  boys  and  soldiers  feel  but  once — ^the 


moment  of  their  first  going  into  action.     Dull  I 
I  was  one  bundle  of  quivering  darts  and  needles ! 

**What  witch  has  sealed  up  that  impetuous 
mouth,  most  gentle  coz !"  continued  Eulalie,  in 
that  same  placid,  brook-like  voice,  which  glided 
over  the  ear  like  the  water  over  golden  pebbles. 
**  Come,  say  a  speech  to  me ;  and  let  it  be  some- 
thing eloquent  and  romantic,  if  you  can  remem- 
ber one  from  all  the  books  over  which  you  dream 
so  many  sweet  hours,  when  I  am  abroad  talking 
poetry  with  the  butterflies,  and  conning  lessons  of 
industry  from  the  merry  bee.  If  nothing  else, 
make  love  to  me,  most  knightly  cousin." 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  drowning  man 
struggling  to  grasp  a  friendly  hand  held  out  to 
succor  him?  If  so,  you  will  understand  the 
process  by  which  I  found  myself  upon  my  knees 
before  my  mischievous  cousin,  and  felt  the  mag- 
netic thrill  of  her  clastic  fingers  as  they  were 
interlaced  with  mine.  **  There  is  one  moment," 
says  Plato,  "in  the  life  of  every  man,  when  he 
feels  and  knows  that  he  is  immortal,  and  a  part 
of  heaven."  That  moment  on  my  knees  then 
was  the  seal  of  mv  immortality. 

With  what  wild  and  burning  words  I  poured 
out  the  treasures  of  my  love — ^how,  like  a  torrent 
burying  up  the  laughing  flowers  in  its  way,  I 
overwhelmed  her  startled  incredulity,  and  made 
her  rose-like  cheek  bum  with  the  "  starry  fire," 
which  young  hearts  emit  but  once  in  their  tran- 
sit over  this  barren  world — how  my  words  seemed 
suddenly  to  acquire  wings,  and  bear  me  and  her 
^  heaven — I  can  never  tell.  That  night  two 
pure  and  loving  hearts  burst  from  budhood  into 
glorious  fiower,  and  shed  their  virgin  fragrance 
upon  the  soliciting  winds ;  and  we  took  solemn 
vows  upon  our  souls,  which,  were  they  not  so 
beautiful,  had  been  almost  terrible  to  dream  of 
or  to  remember.    Ay,  and  in  sooth  were  they 

not  terrible ! 

*  #  »  «  « 

"  Well,  uncle,  if  you  say  mitat,  I  of  course  obey 
you.    But  I  tell  you  that  you  are  crushing  the 
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heart,  by  compelling  me  back  to  that  dreary  and 
gloomy  college.  I  have  been  as  frank  as  sunshine 
with  you,  dear  uncle — for  you  are  my  father,  and 
my  only  friend.  I  lore  cousin  Eulalie — ^life  has  no 
horixon  for  me  beyond  her  image ;  and  if  I  am 
but  a  boy,  as  you  say,  yet  I  love  more  than  I 
ever  can  again ;  and  Plato  says — " 


rery  fragrance  and  romance  of  Ufe  ftrom  my    travel,  so  soon  acquired  by  man  the  imitator,  on 


the  great  thoroughfare  of  life.  His  heart  beat 
thick  and  heavy,  (hang  the  first  person  singular 
in  love  story- telling !  it  is  awkward,)  and  a  sigh 
got  entangled  in  the  respiratory  apparatus,  as  he 
mounted  the  little  hill,  and  saw  his  native  village 
sleeping  like  a  peaceful  dream,  in  the  clear  sun* 
shine  of  a  Sabbath  morning.     He  rushed  on 


**  Oh,  hang  Plato,  and  his  jimcrackeries  !  j  toward  his  uncle's  house,  hardly  daring  to  think 
There,  there ;  now  do  n't  get  into  an  unnecessary  '  of  the  variety  of  blissful  emotions  that  awaited 
excitement.     I  say,  hang  Plato,  and  all  his  fool-  >  him  there. 

ish  sophistries.  Besides,  you  know  nothing  of  I  At  the  little  gate  that  separated  the  leafy 
life  or  your  own  disposition  and  destiny.  A  few  i  avenue  from  the  street,  he  was  met  by  a  merry 
sighs  sprinkled  over  with  star-light,  have  awa-  '  and  laughing  party — all  but  one,  who  walked  sad 
kened  one  of  the  thousand  slumbering  impulses  '  and  slow,  and  drew  the  white  veil  that  denoted 
of  which  your  being  is  composed,  and  you,  like  !  her  a  bride  closely  over  her  face.  What  did  he 
a  crazy  fool,  as  you  are,  imagine  that  life  has  no  see  ?  His  uncle !  Eulalie  I  and  by  her  side  a 
more  to  feel  or  to  hope  for.     Bah  I"  i  tall,  haughty  young  man,  eminently  handsome, 

**  Uncle  I"  j  and  with  his  eye  flashing  with  pride  and  triumph. 

'*  Well,  nephew  ?"  i  In  the  moment  that  hi^  gtance  fell  upon  Frede- 

**  There  is  no  use  in  quarreling,  and  I  sua  n*t  I  rick,  he  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  turned 
do  any  thing  half  so  ungratefU  or  wicked.  I  I  deadly  pale.  Eulalie  started  and  looked  up, 
tell  you,  however,  you  are  mistaken.  But  I  will  casting  her  veil  aside  as  she  did  so,  and  rushed 
make  you  a  fair  offer.     As  to  college,  the  idea  of    into  her  lover's  arms. 

returning  there  is  martyrdom.     Release  me  from  j      For  a  moment  Frederick  paused  to  embrace 
that,  and  let  me  go  into  the  world  for  one  year,    the  dear  girl ;  and  then,  springing  like  an  en- 
After  that,  I  will  come  home  to  you  and  marry  {  raged  tiger  upon  the  stranger,  he  grappled  him 
Cousin  Eulalie,  and  we  will  all  be  happy  to-    by  the  throat,  exclaiming — 
gether.     What  say  you — is  it  a  bargain?"  I      *'  Is  it  you,  villain,  who  have  again  dared  to 

"Well,  Fred,  I  think  I  may  trust  you — ^yes.  j  cross  my  path?  Once,  you  had  well-nigh  seduced 
But  take  care  of  yourself,  young  sir !  It  is  easier    me  to  destruction  by  your  hellish  arts ;  and  I 


to  talk  about  the  world  than  to  walk  through  it 

unscathed.     You're  a  devilish  smart  fellow — 

there 's  no  denying  that — but  a  fool  is,  perhaps, 

safer  among  knaves  than  the  l^cenest  honest  man. 

However,  come  back  in  a  year,  and  Eulalie  and  I 

will  see  what  can  be  done  with  you." 

«  «  «  «  « 

A  year !     How  much  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  rap- 


thank  God  for  the  strength  that  enabled  me  to 
resist  your  temptations.  But  now,  devil!  how 
came  you  here  ?  What  mean  these  bridal  suits 
and  preparations  ? — the  tears  that  fill  the  eyes 
of  yonder  maiden,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  life, 
my  affianced  bride !  Take  this,  in  compensation 
for  all  I  owe  you ! — " 

*•  Hold,  rash  young  man !  Beware !"  exclaimed 


ture  or  misery ;  disappointment,  life,  death,  de-  Frederick's  uncle,  arresting  his  arm.  "  Fratri- 
spair,  is  crowded  into  that  little  span  of  time!  cide,  raise  not  th^  hand  against  a  brother's  life.'* 
A  year!  In  it  empires  are  overthrown,  worlds  "Brother!  Uncle,  what  mean  you?  It  is  im- 
struck  into  annihilation — systems  revolutionized  possible.  Clear  up  this  horrid  mystery,  dear 
or  destroyed — comets  sentwhirling  madly  through  i  uncle,  or  I  shall  go  mad." 
space — and  hearts,  greater  and  more  precious  i  "Come  into  the  house,  foolish  boy,  and  you 
than  all  these  empires,  worlds,  and  systems,  are  shall  be  satisfied.  There,  Wilfred,  go  and  attend 
wrung  to  torture,  or  broken  with  a  low  sigh,    Eulalie.     This  matter  shall  be  all  explained. 


which  only  sounds  above  the  bursting  bubble 
upon  the  stream. 

Well  1  A  year — that  period  so  wildly  wept  over 
by  two  fond  hearts,  at  the  time  of  parting — ^fled 


The  stranger  made  a  motion  to  comply,  but 
Eulalie  darted  to  the  side  of  Frederick,  and, 
twining  her  arm  within  his,  looked  up  tearfully, 
yet  smiling,  in  his  face.     In  this  way  the  party 


like  a   ghost,   and   brought  again  the  joyous  I  entered  the  house ;  the  wondering  friends  who 
spring,  singing  her  mad  melodies  amongst  the  '  had  attended  being  politely  dismissed  by  the  old 


woods,  and  laughing  amid  the  white  torrents 
bursting  from  the  hill-side.  It  also  brought  the 
punctual  lover  back  from  his  wanderings,  with 
his  eyes  a  little  brighter,  perhaps;' his  step  some- 
what firmer,  and  that  indescribable  air  of  world- 


gentleman. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"Now,  then,"  exclaimed  Frederick,  exaspe- 
rated beyond  endurance  by  all  he  had  seen  and 
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heard,  and  the  iireaistible  turn  which  things  had 
tftken,  ''  hear  me.  I  am  the  yiotim  of  all  these 
crael  mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  and  I  haye 
a  right  first  to  be  heard." 

"Frederick,*'  said  the  old  gentleman,  *'Icom- 
mud  jou  to  silence.  What  right  have  you  that 
is  not  mine  ?  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  explain 
alL" 

"Sir,*'  replied  Frederick,  with  a  formal  bow, 
*<Tou  are  very  good,  but  you  haye  no  longer  any 
authority  oyer  me.  You  haye  sought  to  abuse 
the  confidence  with  which  I  regarded  you  as  my 
father's  brother,  and  thus  I  shake  off  the  self- 
imposed  obligations  of  my  love." 
"But,  Frederick—" 

"  No  more,  sir.  I  am  calm,  considerate,  col- 
lected.   I  haye  a  few  words  to  say,  listen  well. 

**  That  man  and  myself,"  continued  he,  turn- 
ing roond  to  the  stranger,  **  are  acquaintances 
of  nearly  a  year's  standing.  Upon  my  first  en- 
trance into  society  in  the  metropolis,  whither  I 
went  to  wile  away  the  long  year  of  probation  you 
had  imposed  upon  me,  he  crossed  me,  and  in 
such  a  startling  manner  that  I  now  no  longer 
wonder  I  could  not  regard  it  as  mere  accident  He 
sought  my  society  continually ;  ministered  to  my 
yanity  and  my  passions  with  the  cold-blooded 
sagacity  of  a  Mephistopholes ;  taught  me  the 
deep  and  terrible  excitement  of  play ;  and  my 
young  and  fresh  nerves  the  delicious  frenzy 
of  the  intoxicating  cup.  In  short,  there  was 
scarcely  an  hour  in  which  the  malignity  of  that 
ktrocious  devil  pursued  me  not;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  a  sweet  dream  that  fell  upon  me  one 
dreadful  night,  in  which  my  dear  angel-mother 
came  down  from  heaven  and  smiled  sweetly  but 
sadly  upon  me,  and  held  up  her  hand  in  warning, 
I  should  have  miserably  perished — perished  like 
a  dog — ^beneath  the  machinations  of  that  villain, 
encouraged,  as  I  am  now  almost  forced  to  be- 
lieve, by  ycwy  in  whom  I  had  centred  all  the 
reverence  and  the  love  I  bore  my  dear  father, 
who  had  committed  me  to  you  as  a  sacred  trust 
Naj,  (observing  the  old  man  make  a  motion  as 
if  to  interrupt  him,)  hear  me  out,  and  then  you 
can  talk  till  doomsday. 

••  What  your  motives  were  for  thus  seeking  to 
destroy  one  who  had  never  done  either  of  you  a 
poflsible  injury,  I  will  not  even  inquire.  I  have 
made  involuntarily  a  horrible  surmise ;  and,  fo^ 
tnr  it  should  prove  to  be  correct,  I  will  pursue 
it  no  further.  At  all  events,  I  feel  strong  enough 
myself  to  defeat  you  all  and  defy  you. 

**  And  now,"  continued  the  excited  young  man, 
lowering  his  voice  and  approaching  Eulalie,  who 
had  shrunk  cowering  into  a  comer  and  looked 
the  statue  of  terror  and  despair.  **  I  have  one 
terrible  question  to  propound  to  you,  my  gentle 


cousin — you,  whose  heart  I  had  made  the  sacred 
temple  of  my  souPs  sweet  love  and  worship— my 
only  hope  on  earth.  Look  at  me,  Eulalie,  and 
answer.     Did  you  consent  to  marry  that  man  ?" 

The  poor  girl  shuddered  as  if  a  serpent  had 
stung  her,  and,  recoiling  as  in  horror,  she  looked 
pleadingly,  yet  wildly,  into  Frederick's  face,  and 
exclaimed — 

«'0h,  Frederick,  if  you  did  but  know  all!" 

**  I  care  not  for  ail — I  care  for  nothing  but 
this.  Did  you  consent  to  marry  him  ?"  exclaim- 
ed the  young  man,  in  a  loud  and  imperative 
voice. 

*'  Oh,  cousin,  how  you  frighten  me !  Give  me 
time,  and  I  will  explain  every  thing;"  and  she 
nestled  close  to  him,  as  if  for  protection  against 
himself. 

<'  Explain — explain  !  I  do  not  understand  you. 
Cannot  you  answer — yes  or  no  ?" 

"  But,  cousin — " 

"  Woman  !  will  you  drive  me  mad  ?  Did  you 
consent,  I  say  ?'* 

"Yes,  but  oh,  the  horrible  alternative!"  and 
the  poor  girl  fell  fainting  on  the  floor,  while 
Frederick,  casting  upon  her  a  glance  of  pity  and 
contempt,  paced  the  apartment  with  haughty 
strides. 

*'  Will  she  betray  us  ?"  whispered  the  stranger, 
with  white  lips,  to  the  old  man. 

**Sho  dare  not,  on  her  life.  I  have  her  oath, 
and  she  dare  not  break  it" 

"Who  talks  of  oaths?"  exclaimed  the  poor 
girl,  starting  from  her  partial  swoon,  which 
seemed  to  have  sharpened  her  senses,  brightened 
her  eyes,  and  given  her  an  almost  supernatural 
appearance.  "  Who  speaks  of  oaths  ?  What  is 
an  oath  wrung  from  reluctant  lips  by  such  means 
as  it  makes  me  shudder  to  remember  ?  Oh,  Fred- 
erick, my  beloved,"  she  said,  arresting  him  as 
he  still  paced  the  room,  and  clinging  to  his 
knees,  "  loathe  me,  cast  me  off  forever  from  your 
love,  but  oh,  as  you  are  a  man,  protect  me  from 
the  horrible  schemes  of  these  two  men— one  of 
them,  my  God,  must  I  say  it!  my  own  father! 
Oh,  take  me  away,  dear  Frederick,  or  I  shall  go 
mad!"  and  she  fell  on  her  ftice,  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  at  his  feet. 

"What  is  all  this  frightful  tragedy?  By 
heaven,  you  stand  appalled!  Of  what  fearful 
and  unnatural  crime  have  you  been  guilty  toward 
this  wretched  young  woman  ?  Speak  you,  Ed- 
ward Harmer,  as  you  name  yourself,  what  foul 
practices  have  you  put  in  force  against  my 
cousin  ?  and  how  comes  it  that  I  find  her  own 
father  leagued  with  you  against  her  and  me?" 

Harmer  stirred  not,  spoke  not ;  but  stood  pale 
with  fright,  and  his  glassy  eyes  staring  uncon- 
sciously.    But  the  old  man  advanced  toward 


so 
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Frederick,  and  laying  his  hand  lii^tly  on  his 
ann,  said: 

(*  Frederick,  mj  nephew,  your  passion  nms 
away  with  your  usual  good  sense.  The  surprise 
of  your  sudden  return — ^for  we  all  thought  you 
dead — has  disordered  my  poor  Eulalie*s  brain. 
Do  you  think  a  father  would  plot  against  the 
peace  of  his  only  child  ?  Come,  come,  act  like  a 
man,  and  I  will  unraTel  all  this  mystery  to  you." 

"Thought  me  dead  !'*  exclaimed  Frederick,  in 
astonishment.  Why,  how  should  that  be  ?  Did 
I  not  pledge  you  my  word  to  return  here  this 
j^  day,  twelve  months  ago  t" 

««Mr.  flarmer,  there,  who  arriyed  here  but  a 
■onth  since,  brought  letters  from  you,  stating 
your  hopeless  indisposition.  Eulalie  would  have 
flown  instantly  to  rejoin  you,  nor  did  I  seek  to 
prevent  it ;  but  on  that  yery  day  a  letter  was 
received,  announcing  your  death." 

'<  And  she — in  one  month  she  consented  to  give 
her  hand  and  heart  to  another — a  stranger !  Oh, 
monstrous !" 

'<  No,  dear  nephew,  not  a  ttranger — although, 
ftrom  a  sense  of  delicacy  to  yourself,  I  have 
hitherto  kept  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  from 
you,  yet  it  is  time  you  now  should  know  it  Ed- 
ward Harmer,  as  he  is  called,  is  the  illegitimate 
son  of  you;^  father — ^your  elder  brother;  and 
what  is  more,  the  favorite  of  your  father,  and  to 
whom  he  actually  bequeathed  all  his  estate. 
Believing  you  dead,  therefore,  I  confess  that  I 
urged  Eulalie's  early  marriage  with  Edward,  who 
had  long  adored  her  in  secret." 

«You  tallb  speciously;  and,  since  I  have 
heard  that  Eulalie  held  me  thus  lightly,  I  am 
prepared  to  believe  any  thing.  As  to  my  for- 
tune, you  are  welcome  to  it  all.  You  have 
already  blighted  my  dearest  hopes,  and  hung  a 
eloud  over  the  bright  horizon  of  my  youth.  I 
ask  nothing  but  to  leave  this  place  at  once  and 
forever.  Had  I  found  her  heart  faithful,  I  could 
and  would  have  braved  this  hellish  conspiracy : 
but  as  it  is  I  care  for  nothing  in  this  world. 
Beware  you,  sir,"  he  went  on,  turning  suddenly 
upon  Harmer,  "I  say,  beware!  beware  of  me! 
Notwithstanding  the  specious  tale  trumped  up 
by  this  weak-headed  old  dupe  of  your  artifice,  I 
know  well  that  you  are  no  brother  of  mine.  The 
blood  of  my  brave  father  could  never  be  thus 
deeply  debased.  Therefore,  avoid  me  hereafter, 
if  you  would  live." 

"Poor  boy,  how  he  raves,"  gasped  Edward. 
«*  I  pity  you,  sir ;  I  do  indeed  1" 

Frederick  gazed  at  him  with  a  glance  of  su- 
preme contempt;  and,  turning  one  look  upon 
Eulalie,  whose  mute  but  eloquent  eyes  replied 
with  anguish,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  was  out  of  sight  almost 


before  those  he  had  left  behind  were 
was  gone. 


he 


CHAPTER  III. 

As  soon  as  Frederick  was  fkirly  out  of  sight, 
Harmer  seemed  to  recover  himself,  as  if  by 
magic;  and  going  up  to  the  trembling  ^1,  he 
merely  took  her  hand  and  said : 

"  So,  my  pretty  charmer !  You  have  made  a 
very  interesting  exhibition  of  return  Tor  love  so 
devoted  and  overwhelming  as  mine.  I  am  duly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  your  amiability,  and 
beg  to  assure  you  that,  at  a  proper  time,  it  shall 
be  remembered." 

"  Leave  me,  if  you  are  a  gentieman,  sir,"  half 
sobbed  the  terrified  maiden ;  '*  I  am  already 
sufficiently  distressed.  Father,  dear  father!" 
she  exclaimed  suddenly,  running  and  putting  her 
arms  about  the  old  man's  neck,  **  why  do  you 
thus  misuse  your  daughter  7  Do  I  not  love  you? 
have  I  ever  disobeyed  you  ?" 

The  old  man  seemed  for  a  moment  to  relent. 
His  eyes  glistened,  and  he  extended  his  hand,  as 
if  about  to  fold  the  poor  girl  to  his  bosom,  as  for 
so  many  years  had  been  his  wont, 'but  at  that 
moment  his  eye  met  the  cold,  sneering,  diabolical 
stare  of  Harmer,  and  he  stammered  and  almost 
staggered  back  into  a  chair. 

Harmer  now  advanced,  while  Eulalie  stood 
confounded,  gazing  wildly  ftt)m  one  to  the  other. 
At  last,  in  a  grave,  imperative  tone,  he  spoke : 

"  I  find,  my  pretty  oousin,  that  I  am  compelled 
to  become  the  instrument  of  aome  rather  disa- 
greeable family  developments.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  how 
much  it  grieves  me  to  say  any  thing  that  can 
occasion  you  the  slightest  pain." 

Then,  bowing  low,  with  mock  politeness,  he 
pointed  to  the  chair  near  which  the  trembling 
girl  wa^  standing,  and  drawing  up  another, 
seated  himself  by  her  side. 

'*  Yqu  must  know,  my  pretty  cousin,"  here  he 
looked  at  the  old  man,  who  stood  leaning  against 
the- mantle,  in  an  attitude  of  despair,  "that  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Morton,  the  brother  of 
your  respected  father,  and  the  father  of  that 
gentie,  amiable  young  man  who  has  left  us 
within  the  last  few  moments.  Your  father  found 
himself,  contrary  to  his  expectations  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  will  of  his  brother,  and  absolutely 
prohibited  from  assuming  any  control  over  the 
property  or  movements  of  young  Frederick. 
Attached  to  the  will,  (which  your  father  waa 
examining  in  secret,  the  very  night  of  his  bro- 
ther's death,  when  I  rather  suddenly  interrupted 
him,)  or  rather  inclosed  in  it,  was  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Frederick,  by  his  father,  giving  direc- 
tions to  the  same  e£fect  as  the  will,  and  making 
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some  other  disolosores,  of  which  it  is  unneceo- 
taiy  to  speak  at  present 

**  This  was  a  serere  blow  to  year  respected 

father,  and  happening  to  be  passing  the  house 

just  at  that  moment,  I  saw  through  a  window, 

the  curtain  of  which  had  not  been  drawn,  the 

distress  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  made  bold  to 

enter.    You  may  be  sure  he  was  extremely  glad 

to  see  me.    He  at  once,  with  the  freedom  of  an 

old  friend,  laid  open  to  me  his  troubles;  and 

there,  in  the  chamber  where  lay  the  corpse  of 

his  dead  brother,  your  father  and  I  read  and 

re-read  the  will  which  had  occasioned  him  so 

moch  distress,  and  then  broke  open  the  letter  to 

hia  son,  and  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  its 

eentents. 

"The  situation  of  your  father  was  an  embar- 
rusing  one.  On  the  strength  of  his  expectations 
of  being  made  the  executor  of  his  brother  and 
aole  guardian  of  his  wild  young  nephew,  Frede- 
rick, he  had  inToWed  himself  inextricably,  and 
actually  stood  on  the  verge  of  bankrupt<iy  and 
rain.  In  fact,  there  existed,  to  my  certain 
Imowledge,  an  absolute  necessity  for  your  uncle's 
tarhf  death;  and  for  this  purpose — " 

*' Spare  me — spare  me  for  God's  sake,  Hor- 
ner!" exclaimed  convulsively  the  old  man. 

"Certainly,  sir;   you  shall  be  obeyed  in  all 
things,  as  if  you  were  already  my  father."   Then 
turning  again  toEulalie,  he  continued,  **  you  see 
your  father  is  a  little  sensitive.     Well,  we  will 
go  on  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  him.    After 
*  great  deal  of  reflection  over  the  body  of  Frede- 
rick's father,  we  concluded  that  the  only  way  of 
doing  our  duty  to  ourselves  in  the  premises  (I 
^ing  the  principal  creditor)  was  to  destroy,  or 
»t  least  to  conceal,  the  letter  and  the  real  will, 
snd  to  make  another.    This  was  an  easy  matter. 
Tour  father  wrote  very  much  such  a  hand  as  his 
I^niented  dead  brother,  and,  in  a  few  moments 
of  sharp  practice,  could  imitate  his  signature  to 
wonderful  perfection.     (The  advantages  of  com- 
mitting a  forgery  on  a  brother,  you  see,  are  wor- 
thy of  consideration!)    I  was  always  celebrated 
lOf  being  an  excellent  clerk,  and  before  the  gray 
l^S^t  of  morning  fell  across  the  cold  body  of  yotir 
a^  uncle,  we  had  prepared  another  will,  the 
^^t  fac-simile  of  the  first,  with  the  exception 
of  the  uncomfortable  clause  of  which  I  have 
tkttAj  told  yoir.     It  was,  indeed,  a  very  trifling 
alteration — ^the  mere  omission  of  three  little  let- 
ter*—h-o-t.    A  trifle,  you  perceive. 

**  You  now  begin  to  apprehend,  my  dear  Eula- 

Jie,  some  of  the  obligations  you  are  under  to 

treat  me  with  a  little  more  civility  th|^  you  have 

thus  far  manifested  toward  so  devoted  a  lover. 

/planned  all  this:  /  mined  your  father;  I  led 

him  on  to  the  commission  of  another  deed,  which, 


at  hit  requeaty  I  say  nothing  of  at  present:  and  /, 
in  his  hour  of  bitter  despair,  when  he  found  that 
his  altnost  certainty  of  becoming  his  brother's 
executor  and  his  nephew's  guardian  was  cruelly 
disappointed,  came  to  him  and  taught  him  to 
forge  a  new  will  to  sait  his  purpose  and  my  own. 
And  now,"  continued  he,  losing  apparently  the 
command  he  had  thus  far  kept  upon  himself,  and 
rising  to  his  feet,  <'wh»t  think  you  was  my  mo- 
tive for  all  this  ?  I  loved  you,  Eulalie— I  had 
adored  you  for  years  in  secret,  and  famished  for 
need  of  your  love.    JVbir,  do  you  understand  me  J" 

During  this  terrible  recital,  the  beautif\il  Ih*- 
laUe  had  seemed  to  be  gradually  shrinking  and 
withering  away,  so  that,  when  it  was  conclude^ 
Harmer  looked  up,  and  started  back  in  affright, 
believing  for  an  instant  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 
Reassuring  himself,  however,  he  approached  £u- 
lalie,  and  took  her  hand,  saying — 

**Well,  my  fair  Eulalie,  you  now  know  all. 
Of  the  truth  of  my  story  you  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt.  But,  to  prove  to  you  how  true  it  is,  here 
is  the  genuine  will  of  Frederick's  father,  which 
I  have  carefully  preserved  for  fear  of  accidents. 
You  see,  then,  how  you  are  situated.  If  you  re- 
fuse to  marry  me,  you  are  &  beggar,  your  father 
a  felon,  who  must  ruralize  for  ten  years  at  least 
in  the  romantic  village  of  Sing  &i9^  and  your 
young  sprig  of  a  cousin  shall  have  the  very  best 
reasons  for  believing  you  false  and  dishonored. 
Now,  then,  what  say  you  ?" 

At  this  moment  a  noise  of  many  footsteps  was 
heard  without ;  the  door  opened,  and  Frederick, 
accompanied  by  several  dark  and  strange-looking 
men,  entered  the  apartment.  Approaching  Har- 
mer, who  recoiled  as  if  he  were  stung,  he  laid 
his  hand  lightly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice — 

**  Come,  sir ;  I  now  know  you,  and  have  become 
fully  aware  of  all  your  hellish  practices  upon 
yonder  weak  old  man  and  his  daughter,  as  well 
as  upon  my  dearest  interests.  I  have  already 
forgiven  tAem,  and  never,  after  this  hour,  shall  I 
refer  to  the  past  As  for  yourself,  there  is  no 
escape.  Skcy  once  your  victim,  now  your  accom- 
plice— (and  he  whispered  a  name  in  the  culprit's 
ear  that  made  him^  shudder,  and  his  lower  Jaw 
fell  as  in  the  death-struggle) — ^has  told  me  every 
thing.  Learning  your  design  upon  Eulalie,  and 
wrought  to  madness  by  jealousy  and  the  desire 
for  vengeance,  she  sought  me,  as  I  was  flying  but 
now  from  the  house,  as  I  thought  forever,  and 
disclosed  every  thing.  Gentlemen,  there  is  your 
prisoner." 

Harmer  stood  silent  and  helpless,  with  the  will 
still  unfolded  in  his  hand.  Frederick  now  turned 
to  Eulalie,  and  was  going  to  address  her,  when 
she  pointed  to  the  will,  and  whispered — 
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"  'THs  yours." 

Frederick  took  it  from  the  passiye  hand  that 
held  it;  and,  glancing  hastily  oyer  it,  exclaimed: 

**  Yon  have,  indeed,  my  dear  cousin,  done  me 
an  inestimable  ^rvice.  And  now,  that  the  black 
cloud  has  passed  away  ftorn  our  souls,  let  eyery 
thing  be  forgotten  and  forgiyen,  and  let  us  once 
more  be  happy." 

He  gated  up  into  the  once  sweet  face  of  his 
cousin.  A  rapid  and  fearful  change  was  work- 
ing there.  The  excitement  had  been  too  great 
for  her  to  endure.  An  unnatural  brightness 
.  ^Aimed  from  her  eyes — a  dark  shadow  seemed 
to  fettle  upon,  and,  as  it  were,  stamp  itself  into 
bar  face — and,  with  a  wild,  unearthly  laugh,  she 
fell  forward  into  the  arms  of  her  cousin — ^a 

raying  maniac ! 

*  «  «  «  * 

Seyen  long  yeai^s  haye  since  passed,  and  the 
cloud  still  wraps  my  sad  and  weary  spirit  For 
fiye  summers  and  winters  I  watched  and  waited 


for  my  maniac  bride  to  find  again  her  lost  sell 
Her  father  is  dead,  long  ago — ^the  yictim  of 
bitter  and  unrelenting  remorse.  Harmer  is  i 
the  State  Prison,  wearing  away  his  degrade 
life  ;  and  for  two  years  past  my  EulaUe  has  bee 
in  Italy,  with  a  dear  friend  who  was  given  to  m 
in  that  beautiful  land,  where  I  had  fled  in  th 
first  dark  and  bitter  hours  of  my  great  afflictioi 
Through  the  gloom  of  my  black  night,  still  th 
yoice  of  Hope  sometimes  whispers,  or  glean 
the  siWer  light  of  her  musical  wings  ;  and  oftei 
in  the  dim  labyrinths  of  those  sombre  drenn 
that  haimt  me  in  my  feverish  sleep,  I  hear  a 
angel  seem  to  murmur  in  my  ear,  **  Eulalie  sha 
yet  be  thine,  oh  thou  of  pure  and  constant  faith 
Weep  on — pray  on — hope  on  I  for  the  star  of  th 
destiny  still  smiles  calm  and  tranquil  in  the  dee 
blue  sky,  and  ere  long  its  rays  shall  once  moi 
light  up  thy  poor  suffering  heart"  I  live  b< 
cause  I  hope ! 


PHILOSOPHY. 


BT  J.  STAMYAK   BIOG. 


PbxlosophtI  philofophyl  deep  fool ! 

Thou  most  profound  of  all  Inanitlea— 

Oreat  bankrupt — loul-delnding  fiend!— Ah,  why 

Ilast  ihon  thus  robbed  me  of  my  early  years, 

Fringing  the  pathway  of  despair  with  flowers. 

Strewing  thy  hollow  reeds  across  the  gulph, 

BoUng  corruption  In  a  cloth  of  gold, 

And  painting  the  pale  cheeks  of  pain  with  bloom? 

Why  didst  thou  conjure  up  thy  phantom  forms, 

Thy  CiJse  and  fair  appearanoM  of  truth, 

Wrapping  me  in  an  atmosphere  of  light. 

But  to  delude  me  with  thy  onpty  vaunts. 

And  then,  when  I  had  come  to  worship  theo, 

Tdi  thyself  o'er  in  shadows,  and  depart, 

Leaving  me  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land — 

The  black  and  roaring  waters  at  my  feet. 

And  the  eternal  thunders  o'er  my  head — 

The  puppet  of  the  monitory  stars. 

The  butt  of  nMure,  and  the  fiwl  of  time. 

That  sapient  idiot— a  philosopher  I 

Thus  has  it  ever  been  with  all  who  thought; 

With  those  wbo  strove  to  battle  with  the  soul, 

And  wring  ttoat  it  the  secret  talisman 


That  should  unfold  to  view  the  under-world 

Of  causes  and  occult  relationships, 

And  show  things  as  they  are  witliin  themselves, 

And  not  as  they  appear  to  vulgar  eyes. 

All  earnest  spirits  have  gone  down  to  death 

With  a  terrific  curse  upon  their  lips, 

An  imprecation  on  thy  broken  vows — 

Thou  mist-browed  sophbt,  thou  expiring  lie ! 

Is  not  thy  mighty  roll  of  names  a  cheat — 

A  miserable  record  of  the  pranks 

A  certain  pale  flame  played  upon  a  marsh 

Wher^  all  the  mighty  of  the  earth  were  swamped  ? 

Are  not  the  great  names  of  thy  progeny 

Mournful  as  dates  upon  a  ooflBn-lid? 

Most  mighty  ships,  but  stranded  into  wrecks : 

Bright  hopes,  but  dissipated  like  the  mists; 

Sweet  dreams,  but  gone,  like  last  year's  midnight  toll 

Passed  off  into  the  breath  of  bygone  winds ; 

Thy  Plato,  Zeno,  and  thy  Socrates, 

Thy  skeptics,  cynics,  sophists,  and  the  host 

Of  sects  that  parceled  out  the  ancient  world — 

What  were  they,  but  gigantic  arms  outstretched 

To  clasp  a  melting  cloud— a  puff  of  air? 


BASENESS. 


Ybs;  what  meaner  vice 
Crawls  there  than  that  which  no  affections  urge, 
And  no  delights  refine ;  which  from  the  soul 
Steals  mounting  impulses  which  might  inspire 
Its  noblest  ventursi,  for  the  arid  quest 


Of  wealth  *mid  ruin ;  changes  enterprise 
To  squalid  greediness,  makes  heaven-bom  hope 
A  shivering  feTcr,  and,  in  vile  collapse. 
Leaves  the  exhausted  hentt  without  one  fibre 
Impelled  by  generous  passion? 


ASPEN    COURT; 

AND    WHO    LOST    AND    WHO    WON    IT. 

(A  8T0RT  Of  OUR  OWN  TIMB.) 


BT  8HIRL1T  BBOOKB. 


( CtmUnued  from  page  602.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


THl  ACTBISS'S  FABBWILL  8UFPIB. 

Thb  Barl  of  Rookbury  made  about  as  little  of 
I  leene  with  his  newlj-found  daughter,  as  might 
bate  been  expected.  She  yisited  him  in  a  most 
imenritble  state  of  trepidation,  in  Acheron 
Square,  and  he  talked  to  her  in  a  yery  paternal 
manner,  the  chief  points  of  his  address  being 
tliat  he  was  yery  glad  to  see  her,  that  she  had 
better  take  some  chocolate,  that  there  was  no 
news  in  the  papers,  that  he  would  send  her  an 
opera-box  for  an  early  night,  and  that  she  had 
better  remain  in  her  present  abode  for  a  few 
days,  until  he  had  made  some  arrangements  for 
her  fature  residence.  And  he  gaye  her  a  twenty- 
P<nuid  note,  which  before  she  went  away  he 
thonghtfoUy  transmuted  into  soyereigns,  that 
she  might  be  spared  the  trouble  of  procuring 
ebange,  and  this  showed  that  he  had  a  father's 
Itcart  after  alL  And  90  Miss  Liyingstone  (for  the 
earl  omitted  to  inform  her  what  her  name  was 
to  be,  and,  courageous  as  she  was,  and  much  as 
she  desired  to  question  him,  she  literally  dared 
not)  departed  in  a  curious  state  of  uncertainty 
•a  to  her  future  fortunes. 

One  thing,  howeyer,  she  resolyed  upon,  and 
that  was  to  take  her  father's  gift  to  her  fHend, 
Pknl  Chequerbent,  and  insist  upon  his  borrowing 
it  of  her  toward  payment  of  his  debts.  But  when 
^^  arriied  at  the  sponging-house,  she  found  that 
Paul  had  been  freed  the  night  before.  Carlyon 
had  kept  his  word,  and  the  manager  haying 
honorably  paid  for  the  play,  the  price,  backed 
^7  Mr.  Kether's  artftil  management,  had  obtain- 
^  Chequerbent's  release  fh>m  his  creditors* 
S^pe.  Perhaps  Angela  was  a  little  disappointed, 
'■'^i  wished  that  he  had  been  detained  one  day 
^'4Ser,  that  he  might  haye  accepted  her  little 
oflfering. 

Her  next  thought  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
hospitable  promptings  for  which  her  profession 
is  remarkaUe,  to  close  her  theatrical  career  by 
*  peat  supper.  To  this  she  had  designed  to  in- 
^  all  the  better  members  of  the  company  to 
which  the  belonged,  and  to  add  a  yariefy  of  pri- 
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yate  friends,  authors,  who  had  written  for  her, 
critics  who  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  other  ao- 
quaintances  for  whom  her  good-nature  establish** 
ed  claims  to  her  gradtude,  but  claims  which  the 
world  usually  thinks  slight  enough.  But  upon 
summoning  Paul,  and  mentioning  this  notable 
design  to  him,  he  looked  graye. 

He  procured  the  abandonment  of  the  greater 
portion  of  her  hospitable  project  He  preyailed 
upon  her  to  see,  or  at  least  to  admit,  that  thea- 
trical friendships  were  all  yery  well  while  yo« 
moyed  among  theatrical  people,  but  that  they 
were  founded  upon  the  sandiest  ground,  and 
shifted  with  eyery  theatrical  earthquake.  That 
really  such  friendships  were  good  fi^^yery  little, 
and  certainly  it  was  not  worth  herHlile,  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  a  set  of  people  he  hoped  she 
would  neyer  see  again,  (except  from  her  priyate 
box,)  to  run  the  risk  of  annoying  Lord  Rookbury. 
Now  that  she  had  been  declared  his  daughter,  it 
was  quite  absurd  for  her  to  think  of  giying  a 
party  to  a  body  of  her  inferiors.  The  earl  would 
as  soon  think  of  her  inyiting  the  pit  and  galleiy. 
So  Angy,  with  a  digh  tore  up  all  her  little  inW- 
tations,  and  compromised  with  Paul  for  about  a 
dozen,  who  were  to  meet  on  the  next  Saturday 
eyening. 

Carlyon,  who,  at  the  earPs  request  had  yisited 
her,  took  yery  much  the  same  ground  as  Paul^ 
though  for  somewhat  less  excluaiye  reasone.  For 
himself,  he  had,  as  we  shall  see,  graye  matters 
in  hand,  and  was  obliged  to  decline  her  inyitatioDi 
but  he  reintroduced  Paul  to  some  idle  young 
men,  with  whom  the  latter  had  a  slight,  aai^ 
Carlyon  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  Mr.  Chih . 
querbent,  in  order  to  giye  the  party  an  ariat^ 
cratic  tone,  inrited  them  to  the  festirity.  There 
was  Horace  Lynford,  in  the  first  place,  and  th^ 
set  forth  to  call  upon  Horace. 

Horace  Lynford  deseires  a  word  for  himself 
and  for  his  home.  His  chambers  were  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  were  furnished  in  a  style  which  set 
classification  at  defiance.  Thoy  combined,  how** 
eyer,  the  picturesque  with  the  comfortable,  and 
while  the  body  is  at  ease,  and  the  eye  is  amused, 
it  is  not  difilcult  to  forgiye  many  offenses  against 
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congmitj.  There  was  an  outer  room,  bojond 
^  which  neither  tradesmen,  grave  relatiyes,  nor 
other  orderly  people  ever  penetrated,  and  this 
apartment  was  supplied  with  a  heavy  leather- 
covered  table,  on  which  was  a  huge  inkstand. 
The  walls  were  painted  in  oak,  bearing  here  and 
there  an  aged  and  formal  portrait  print,  and 
upon  the  mantel-piece  was  a  little  black  bust  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  Except  a  book-caso,  the  glass 
doors  of  which  were  lined  with  green  moreen, 
and  which  -  might  have  contained  books,  (though 
it  did  not,  but  bottles,)  and  except  four  or  five 
large  old-fashioned  chairs,  each  the  surviving  re- 
presentative of  a  dififerent  family,  the  scxLntily- 
cftrpeted  room  held  nothing  which  the  broker- 
like pen  of  the  modem  novelist  (whose  forit  is 
the  substitution  of  inventories  for  invention) 
could  catalogue  for  the  edification  of  his  imagi- 
native patrons.  To  the  hints  of  such  members 
oC  the  respectable  classes  we  have  mentioned,  as 
*(  supposed  that  Mr.  Lynford  h^  another  room,'* 
that  truth-loving  gentleman,  with  a  movement 
of  his  head  toward  a  door  opposite  to  that  of 
entrance,  would  reply,  in  a  light  and  has^ 
manner,  **  bedroom,  of  course.** 

Doubtless  there  was  a  bed-room  beyond  the 
door  thus  indicated,  but  there  was  a  room  be- 
tween, infii^piy  more  worthy  of  note.     For  there 
Mr.  Lynford  had  inserted  faint  sunshine-colored 
glass  in  his  windows,  and  made  arrangements 
for  flowers  before  them  for  winter,  and  outside 
for  summer.      He  had  erected  double  doors, 
covered  with  red  baize,  which  closed  to  a  miracle, 
and  prevented  a  sound  from  reaching  the  outer 
court  of  the  Gentiles,  as  he  termed  the  exterior 
room.     He  had  fixed  a  stove,  which,  being  placed 
low,  and  being  environed  by  polished  reflectors, 
would  warm  the  apartment  instead  of  the  chim- 
ney, as  usual,  and  before  which  a  sturdy,  but 
very  short  and  widely-perforated  fender  acted 
simply  as  a  luxurious  footstool,  not  as  a  screen. 
The  walls  were  of  rich  crimson,  but  one  saw 
very  little  of  them;    what  with  pictures,  and 
^ded  brackets  supporting  little  statues,  and  ex- 
quisite plasten  from  the  Elgin  marbles,   and 
^ocryphal  restorations  of  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  miniatures  of  ladies  Mr.  Lynford 
'  admired  in  private,  and  lithographs  of  ladies  ad- 
mired by  Mr.  Lynford  and  the  public ;  and  Cer- 
beruBclikenesses  of  Charles  L,  (offering  his  coun- 
tenance three  ways  at  once,  after  the  political 
£whion  jbf  the  original,)  and  bold  German  en- 
gravings from  the  old  masters,  and  a  sword  of 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  perhaps  that  with 
which  he  pinked  Lord  Shrewsbury — and  a  family 
of  daggers  assembled  in  a  murderous  star,  some 
of  the  blades  poisoned — and  a  Turkish  match- 
lock, which  dUier  had  or  had  not  belonged  to 


Lord  Byron,  (Lynford  was  not  exactly  sure  which) 
— and  a  whole  row  of  china  pipes,  with  faces  of 
flat  prettiness  enameled  on  them,  and  affection- 
ate inscriptions  from  the  donors,  students  of 
Heidelburg  and  Bonn — and  a  whole  swarm  of 
tiny  gems  and  good-for-nothing-nesses,  inserted 
wherever  a  cranny  afforded  an  advantageous 
opening. 

A  couple  of  huge  chintz-covered  sofas,  of  mam- 
moth dimensions,  and  four  or  five  chairs  of  all 
shades  of  laziness,  Arom  the  low-seated,  long- 
backed  prxt  DUm^  to  the  luxurious  reading  chair, 
with  its  easel  and  lamp  annexed,  and  its  sliding 
scale  of  declination,  which  enabled  you  to  ap- 
proach the  logic  of  Bishop  Butler  full  f^ont,  or 
to  slink  away  backward  from  the  sophistries  of 
the  luckless  archdeacon  of  the  straw-sceptre, 
with  several  varieties  of  footstool  and  hassoek, 
completed  that  department  of  the  furniture  of 
the  man  who  <*  meant  to  read.'*  Very  well-filled 
ebony  book-shelves,  where,  at  no  rare  intervals, 
there  appeared  the  yellow-paper  covers  of  foreign 
literature,  occupied  an  ample  space ;  and  the 
colossal  table,  carved  in  gothic  work,  presented 
a  carelessly  mingled  collection  of  reviews,  cari- 
catures, vautUvilUSf  and  newspapers.  A  magni- 
ficent Angola  cat,  with  a  face  of  angelic  gentle- 
ness, and  a  tail  of  diabolical  size,  lay  basking  in 
the  sunshine,  which  the  outside  venetian-sh  utters, 
partially  closed,  allowed  to  fall  in  a  single  warm 
lake,  upon  the  soft  carpet. 

The  "reading  man'*  himself,  Mr.  Horace  Lyn- 
ford, was  about  thirty,  but  looked  somewliat 
younger,  thanks  to  a  fresh  complexion  and  a 
light  manner.  His  features,  not  marked  enough 
for  masculine  beauty,  were  regular  and  pleasing, 
and,  despite  an  occasional  affectation  of  senten- 
tiousness,  his  habitual  cheerfulness  was  no  small 
element  of  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  his 
own  set.  Out  of  this,  and  where  it  pleased  him 
to  assume  great  airs  of  inscrutability,  he  was 
little  liked,  and  less  appreciated.  But  Horace 
Lynford  was  a  good-hearted  and  not  unfavorable 
specimen  of  the  young  men  of  his  order.  He 
had  been  highly  educated,  and  lived  upon  an  in- 
dependent income,  but  had  a  vague  notion  that 
ho  was  going  to  prepare  himself  for  some  profes- 
sion or  other — ^perhaps  for  the  church,  for  he 
always  liked  sacred  music — perhaps  for  surgery, 
as  fie  had  a  taste  for  seeing  operations  under 
chloroform — but  he  did  not  know  much  about  his 
intentions. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  the  "  reading  man," 
in  an  exceedingly  handsome  dressing-gown,  and 
lady- worked  slippers,  was  making  out  the  hits  in 
a  vaucleviUe  which  was  to  bo  performed  that 
evening  at  the  St  James's  Theatre.  He  was 
expediting  the  process  by  the  aid  of  a  cigar. 
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and,  for  bis  greater  ease  and  comfort,  bad  laid 
hifflwlf  upon  Mb  back  on  one  of  the  sofks,  so 
near  the  end  that  his  legs,  which  be  had  derated 
upon  the  raised  end,  bent  at  the  knees  and  hung 
OTer.  Three  or  four  men,  of  nearly  his  own  age, 
Ten  lying  abont  in  rarious  commodious  comers, 
readmg  wliateTer  happened  to  attract  them,  and 
enlightening  one  another  with  occasional  criti- 
cisms on  their  studies,  and  on  the  world  at 
hrge. 

"Is  that  good  for  any  thing,  Horace?"  de- 
Dtnded  Mr.  Martin  Foley,  one  of  the  counsel,  a 
wrj  tall,  thin  person,  who  considered  himself 
iiistocrstic-looking,  because  be  bad  a  great  nose, 
ind  t  bald  head,  and  was  <*  in  the  Treasury." 

"Tea,'*  returned  the  recumbent  *  reading  man.* 
"It  seems  smart  enough.  At  least  I  see  Dejazet 
is  to  blow  tobacco-smoke  out  at  her  nose  and 
etn,  while  she's  swinging  in  a  hammock." 

"Qood,"  said  Charley  Mylne,  a  young  gentle- 
man attached  to  one  of  the  Embassies.  He  was 
tn  exceedingly  clerer  person,  who  saw  through 
the  game  of  most  people  so  well  that  it  made 
him  indifferent  about  playing  his  own — so  stu- 
pider men  won  the  stakes  of  life,  while  he 
lounged  round  its  tables,  uttering  sarcasms. 
"Good— that's  epigramatic,  Tery.  I  shall  go 
•nd  ask  Mitchell  for  a  box." 

"Stop,"  said  Lynford,  **  I  think  here's  some- 
thing incorrect :  give  us  a  dictionary,  somebody." 

"Read  it  out,"  said  two  or  three  Toices. 

"Stay,  until  I  see  whether  it's  fit  for  your 
minds,"  said  Horace.  **  No,  I  see  I  misunder- 
stood a  bit  ot  argot.  All  right ;  it 's  quite  moral. 
I  suppose  I  needn't  read  it." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Charley  Mylne,  slowly. 
"I  think  I  should  wish  to  hear  you  read  any  thing 
ooral.  You'd  be  sure  to  lay  the  emphasis 
^fongly,  as  Garrick  and  Gifford  did  when  John- 
son defied  them  to  repeat  the  ninth  command- 
ment" 

"  Which  you  are  breaking  by  such  an  accusa- 
tion. I  have  got  St  Augustine,  and  a  whole  lot 
of  the  Fathers  on  that  lower  shelf,  and  a  set  of 
St  Chrysostom  is  being  bound  for  me,  come," 
said  Horace. 

"And  I'll  bet  you  half-a-crown  you  don't 
know  who  St  Chrysostom  was,"  said  Mylne. 

•*  He  helped  to  write  the  prayer-book,  I  know 
Maf,"  said  Mr.  Foley,  rushing  in  with  his  literary 
aid.  **  I  saw  his  name  stuck  to  something  in  it, 
the  day  I  gave  my  sister  away.  So  he  must 
have  lived — ^let  's  see — ^in  the  time  of  one  of  the 
Edwards  or  Henries." 

**  We  must  really  get  you  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Record  Office,  Foley,"  said 
Mylne,  drily ;  "  your  historical  precision  is  some- 
thing wonderfdL    Your  tobacco   is   excellent. 


Lynford;  where  did  you  get?— of  a  sailor  who 
had  also  smuggled  handkerchiefs  ?" 

The  entrance  of  Carlyon  and  Paul  Chequer- 
bent  afforded  an  agreeable  diversion  to  the  young 
men,  and  when  the  object  of  the  visit  was  men-^ 
tioned,  it  was  received  with  acclamation.     Car- 
lyon had  agreed  with  Paul  that  if  Angela  would 
give  her  supper,  the  best  way  would  bo  to  have 
a  few  men  who  would  keep  the  affair  in  tolerable 
order,  and  who  were  sufficiently  men  of  the  world 
to  forget  the  wl^ole  business  afterward,  if  re- 
quested so  to  do.    The  Treasury  gentleman,  who 
thought  he  spoke  well,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Carlyon,  and  made  quite  a  parliamentary  re- 
ference to  his  honorable  friend  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  measure  before  them,  and 
the  vote  was  carried  unanimously,  with  an  apo- 
logy from  Charley  Mylne  for  the  inaudibility  of 
such  of  the  mover's  language  as  could  not  be 
heard,  and  the  want  of  neatness  in  such  as  could. 
The  supper  was  duly  eaten.     Paul  took  the 
chair,  Wyvem,  and  Lynford,  and  Mylne  being 
spread  around  the  table.     There  was  an  author, 
Mr.  Curd,  who  had  several  times  taken  Angela's 
'  measure  very  accurately,  for  his  pieces,  and  ex- 
'  claimed  loudly  against  her  secesflioii  from  the 
'  stage,  but  declared  that  he  should  Jpw  go  Into  a 
'  convent,  as  had  long  been  his  strol^^ftsire,  and 
i  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  repenting  his  pieces 
and  other  sins.     Anna  Ford  came,  and  took  every 
;  ■  opportunity  of  attracting  attention  to  her  white 
I  hands.     Baby  Waring  came,  and  pretended  to 
I  be  very  much  vexed  at  various  allusions  to  a  dear 
but  absent  friend,  but  in  reality  felt  compli- 
mented, as  everybody  saw.     A  few  other  lady 
members  of  the  company  appeared,  including 
Mrs.  Boddle,  who  came  to  play  propriety  and 
keep  everybody  quiet,  which  she  did  by  out- 
talking  and  out-drinking  everybody  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  and  afterward  snoring 
beyond  all  cure  from  salts,  sarcasms,  or  shaking. 
But  there  was  little  need  of  any  exhortations 
from  her,  for  the  ladies  were  all  singularly  de- 
corous.    Indeed,  Anna  Ford,  whose  grief  was 
very  great  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a  triumphant 
rival,  deemed  it  her  duty  to  be  sentimental,  and 
several  times  attracted  attention  to  her  beautifttl 
white  handsi,  by  dashing  away  therewith  what 
were  not  believed  to  be  tears.     There  was  much 
talking  and  laughter,  and  stories  were  told,  true 
and  false,  of  everybody  who  was  not  present,  and 
of  some  who  were — vile  puns  were  Ammitted 
with  impunity — nnAJeux  de  mot  of  a  better  order 
were  flung  to  no  dull  audience.    The  supper  pro- 
ceeded merrily,  and  even  Mr.  Curd  declared  that 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  Angela's  taking 
leave  of  the  stage  every.  Saturday  night. 

'*  We  expect  a  better  thing  than  that  tnmmmm. 
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Card,"  said  Martin  Foley.  **  Come,  be  brilliant 
Remember,  Wyrem,  and  Mylne,  and  myself  are 
present  to  listen." 

«  Do  you  think,  thiii,"  said  Curd,  **  that,  like 
charcoal  in  oxygen,  one  only  becomes  brilliant 
in  a  bad  atmosphere  7" 

'*Yes,  that's  more  like  smartness,"  said 
Charley  Mylne,  coolly.  "  Be  encouraged,  Curd, 
you  may  be  witty  yet" 

**  Tou  haye  already  thrown  aside  the  seal  I 
gave  you.  Miss  Liyingstone,  I  observe.  Your 
note  to  me  was  sealed  with  an  unpardonable 
derice." 

**  But  the  note  was  as  ciyil  as  usual,  I  sup- 
pose," interrupted  Curd. 

**  In  spite  of  the  seal.  Setilum,  non  atUmam, 
mtUat:  if  you  understand  that,  Mylne." 

<*I  don't,"  said  Mylne;  **but  Anna  Ford 
thinks  it 's  something  improper,  and  begs  you 
will  explain  it" 

<«  Oh !  I  'm  sure,"  cried  Anna,  coloring,  '*  I—" 

•'  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  answer  the  man  in 
the  gallery  made  to  Blliston?"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Boddle,  suddenly. 

'*  A  great  many  times,"  said  Lynford.  **  Tell 
it  agun,  Mrs.  Boddle ;  you  tell  it  so  nicely,  and 
we  all  Uke  it" 

'*  But,  lH|||N^ps,  there 's  somebody  here  that 
has  n't  heard  it,"  said  the  undaunted  Mrs.  Bod- 
dle. *'  You  see,  EUiston  had  raised  the  prices 
to  the  boxes  and  the  gallery  during  the  race- 
week  at  Gloucester — " 

*'  You  said  Shrewsbury  last  time,"  said  Mylne. 

**  And  York  the  time  before,"  said  Curd.  **  I 
wont  play,  if  you  do  n't  play  fair." 

^*  So  there  was  a  riot,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Boddle ; 
« and  Elliston  had  to  come  forward  and  apolo- 
gue." 

**  Did  he  do  it  as  Phosphor  did  one  night," 
said  Horace,  "and  tell  the  house — what  did  you 
•ay,  Charley  ? — that  they  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  them  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Boddle ;  "  he  was  very  po- 
lite.    There  was  a  man  in  the  gallery — " 

«*AhI"  said  Charley  Mylne,  **that  is  what 
has  been  weighing  on  my  mind,  and  preyenting 
me  from  sleeping  of  a  night  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  interrupting  you,  Mrs.  Boddle ;  but  was  that 
man  marked  with  the  small-pox  ?" 

<<In  the  gallery,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Boddle, 
«  who  had  been  the  noisiest  person  present,  dis- 
turbing oTerybody  near  him." 

"The  Boddle  of  the  gallery,  in  fact,"  said 
Curd. 

"  To  him  Elliston  looked  up.  *  I  '11  speak  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  presently,'  says  Ellis- 
ton; *but,  first,  I'll  haye  a  word  with  you. 
What  do  yw  cry  Old  Prices  for  7    I  haye  not 


altered  the  price  to  the  gallery,  so  the  grievance 
is  nothing  to  you,  air.  Of  what  do  you  complain, 
sir,  eh  ?' " 

"A  very  good  story,"  said  Charley  Mylne. 
"  Tell  us  another." 

"  *  Of  what  do  you  complain,  sir  7'  says  Ellis- 
ton. '  Of  your  infernal  avarice,'  says  the  man ; 
'  for  if  you  had  n't  riz  the  price  to  the  pit,  I  'd 
be  sitUng  there  instead  of  here.'  So  he  had  him, 
you  see."  And  Mrs.  Boddle  emptied  another 
glass  of  its  champaigne,  and  everybody  ap- 
plauded. 

**  Before  Mrs..  Boddle  tells  us  that  story  again, 
as  we  all  hope  and  believe  she  will  be  kind  enough 
to  do  by-and-by,"  said  Charley  Mylne,  rising,  "I 
want  to  say  a  word  or  two.  We  all  know  that 
this  is  the  last  occasion  upon  which  we  are  likely 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Livingstone's  com- 
pany among  us.  We  all,  also,  know  the  happy 
circumstance  which  will  occasion  so  much  un- 
happiness  to  us,  while  it  places  her,  a  few  years 
sooner  than  her  talents  would  have  done,  in  a 
position  of  affluence.  And  we  all  know  how  dear 
she  is,  and  why,  to  everybody  here.  A  speech 
could,  therefore,  tell  nobody  any  thing,  and 
would  be  out  of  place  and  formaL  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  best  thing  we  can  say  is,  *  God  blesa 
her.' " 

Many  a  more  eloquent  speech  has  called  up  for 
less  feeling  in  reply.  Angy  rose  hastily  after 
each  guest  had  greeted  her,  and  she  thought  she 
could  answer  them.  But  she  looked  right  and| 
left,  and  the  full  heart  ran  over.  She  could  only 
cry — and  they  had  their  answer.  And  while 
Horace  whispered  a  few  words  to  her,  everybody, 
with  the  good-natured  intention  of  not  observing 
her  sensations,  dashed  off  in  full  talk. 

"Charley,"  shouted  Martin  Foley,  "your  ora- 
tory reminds  me  of  what  some  wretched  French 
preacher  said  of  Bourdaloue,  '  Ilprlchefort  bien^ 
et  mot  bienfort.* " 

"  So  it  ought  to  remind  you,"  said  Mylne,  with 
his  usual  composure,  "only  I  never  heard  you 
try  at  all.  Begin  now,  and  tell  us  something 
about  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  It 's  an  interesting 
passage  in  history,  you  know." 

"  I  should  n't  like  to  be  your  wife,  Mr.  Mylne," 
said  Anna  Ford,  earnestly. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  dear,"  said  pharles  Mylne, 
"for  I  had  some  thoughts  of  proposing  to  you 
thb  very  evening.     Why?" 

"  Because  you  laugh  at  everybody  so." 

"My  love,  I  should  have  very  little  to  laugh 
about,  after  you  had  married  me.  Don't  refuse 
me  on  that  account,  don't  What's  that  Paul 
there  drawing  on  the  table  with  the  wine  you 
spUt?" 

"Why,  it's  a  gibbet,"  said  Foley.     "Can't 
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joQ  leiTe  jour  law  stadies  at  home  when  jon 
come  ont'to  supper  V  , 

"An  omen,  perhaps,"  said  Paul,  looking  np, 
n&er  confounded  at  the  breach  of  etiquette  he 
had  been  committing ;  but  he  had  been  in  a  sort 
of  dreun  for  some  days. 

"An  omen,  no  doubt,"  said  Mjhie,  graveij. 
*<  A  gibbet  drawn  in  wine  by  jour  own  hand." 

"Let  us  hope  you  will  falsify  the  proyerb, 
h  mo  veritagt**  said  Mr.  Curd. 

Who  read  Anthony  Sadler's  letter,  about  his 
new  piece — I  mean  his  new  translation — in  yes- 
tvdty'a  paper  ?"  asked  Mylne. 

"I,"  sidd  Curd.  <*The  letter  is  foolish  and 
&l8e;  but  as  Anthony  Sadler  has  added  his  ini- 
tiilB  to  the  postscript,  he  manages  to  tell  two- 
tiurdfl  of  the  truth  that  way  " 

"How  spiteful,"  said  three  or  four  Toices ;  for 
nearly  eyerybody  understands  the  satire  of  call- 
ing names. 

"Sadler's  wife  is  a  cleyer  woman,"  said  Foley. 
"She  was  in  Naples  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
heard  that  an  enemy  of  hers,  a  Mrs.  MTantile, 
or  some  such  name,  who  is  the  wealthy  widow  of 
an  ironmaster,  was  coming  there.  So  Mrs.  Sad- 
ler inscribed  a  number  of  yisiting  cards  with 
Mrs.  M'Pantile's  name,  adding,  that  any  com- 
mands in  the  ironmongery  line  would  be  grate- 
^7  receiyed ;  and  these  cards  she  caused  to  be 
left,  a  day  or  two  before  la  MTantile  arriyed,  at 
all  the  houses  to  which  an  English  yisitor  is 
fihely  to  get  access.  When  the  poor  woman 
came,  and  presented  her  introductions,  she  was 
treated  AS  a  trayeler  for  an  iron  shop,  and,  I  am, 
^d,  r^eiyed  a  great  number  of  yery  good  orders 
from  the  Neapolitan  aristocracy,  for  English 
saucepans  and  gridirons." 

''That  iron  must  haye  entered  into  her  soul," 
SMdWyyem. 

"I  am  a  miserable  hostess  to-night,"  said  An- 
g^  who  had  spoken  yery  little.  **  But  I  trust 
everybody  is  taking  care  of  eyerybody  else.  Anna, 
dew,  are  you  attended  to  ?" 

"  Not  half  so  closely  as  she  will  be  attended  to 
^  Monday  night,  I  can  tell  4ier,"  said  Mylne. 
"  I  am  going  to  the  theatre  with  a  book  of  the 
piece  and  a  pencil.  I  shall  sit  in  the  front  of 
the  dress-circle,  and  woe  to  her  if  she  misses  a 
word  of  her  part." 

'*It  is  too  bad  of  you,"  said  Anna,  <<to  tease 
and  make  me  neryous." 

"  Never  nind,  my  dear,"  dashed  in  Mrs.  Bod- 
^«i  suddenly  waking  up,  "you'll  do  yery  well. 
I^ld  I  eyer  tell  you  the  answer  thatEUiston  re- 
cditd  from  the  man  in  the  gallery  ?" 

"Never,  never,"  said  a  dozen  voices.  "Do 
t«n  us  that" 

"Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  haxily 


around,  and  making  long  pauses.  "  I  seem — to 
think— that  I— did  tell— you  that— story.  But," 
she  added,  after  a  very  long  stop,  "  I'll  tell  you, 
if  you  like,  a  story  about  A.  answer  which  Ellis- 
ton  receiyed  from  a  man  in  the  gallery." 

"  Shall  I  take  her  into  the  next  room,  Angy, 
dear,"  said  a  pretty  little  girl,  sitting  near  the 
speaker,  "and  let  her  lie  down?" 

It  was  fortunate  for  that  young  lady  that  Paul 
Chequerbent  knew  something  of  one^  of  Mrs.' 
Boddle's  characteristics  when  outraged  under 
slight  excitement.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  re- 
mark for  a  few  moments,  but  Paul  was  watching 
her.  Suddenly  her  eye  gleamed  fiercely,  and  her 
ample  hand  flew  through  the  air  with  a  force 
which,  had  the  blow  fallen  as  intended,  upon  the 
plump,  white  shoulders  of  the  last  speaker, 
would  haye  effected  signal  vengeance.  But  just 
as  the  heavy  arm  swung  round,  Paul  rapidly 
pulled  the  young  lady  backward,  and  the  full 
yengeance  of  Mrs.  Boddle  descended  upon  a  plate 
of  jelly.  The  sight  of  the  glutinous  morsels 
upon,  her  hand  awoke  a  new  train  of  thought 
Imagining  that  she  had  met  with  some  fHghtful 
accident,  Mrs.  Boddle  insisted  upon  immediately 
going  to  a  surgeon,  and  this  whim  being  humor- 
ed, she  was  led  from  the  room  to  the  staircase, 
upon  which  she  insisted  on  sittings  and  where 
she  was  heard  narrating  the  story  about  EUiston, 
by  installments,  at  various  periods  of  the  night 

"I  begged  her  to  come  and  play  Propriety," 
said  Angy,  a  good  deal  distressed  at  the  matron's 
unseemly  conduct. 

"  And  she  was  not  perfect  in  the  part,  that's 
all,"  said  Horace.  "  What  does  it  matter  ?  I  '11 
take  it,  for  her,  at  short  notice." 

"  The  indulgence  of  the  audience  is  requested," 
said  Mylne,  "  as  the  new  performer  is  quite  out 
of  his  usual  line." 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  all  talking  shop 
to-night,"  said  Curd.  "  I  presume  it  is  ^ut  of 
compliment  to  Miss  Livingstone,  who  is  not  likely 
to  hear  this  sort  of  thing  again." 

"  Unless  she  should  command  private  theatri- 
cals at  Rookton,"  said  Horace  Lynford;  "in 
which  case  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  engaged." 

*  <  All  our  priyate  characters  are  irreproachable, " 
said  Mylne,  "which  is  now  the  test  of  theatrical 
ability,  you  know.  Miss  Carlyon." 

"I  hear  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  ex- 
amine players  as  well  as  plays  in  future,"  said 
Foley;  "  and  that  a  low  comedian  will  be  licensed 
if  he  can  say  his  commandments — a  walking 
gentleman  will  be  expected  to  answer  questions 
out  of  Paley ;  but  a  tragedian  must  be  prepared 
for  a  searching  inquiry  into  his  knowledge  of 
Athanasius  and  Origen,  and  to  hand  in  a  theme 
on  Supralapsarianism." 
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«Tlie  play's  the* thing  in  which  we'Uoatoh 
the  conscience  of  tlfe  actor,"  said  Wyrern. 

*<When  men  beg^h'to  quote  Shakespeare,  it  is 
a  sign  they  are  unlit, for  rational  society,"  said 
Horace.  <'  Tom  us  all  out,  Angela,  it 's  getting 
late." 

The  party  broke  up,  and  as  the  last  guest  de- 
parted, Angela  Liyingstone  felt  as  did  Rasselas, 
when  the  gates  of  the  Happy  Valley  clashed  be- 
hind him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 
A  pricst's  gill. 


whose  life  is  devoted  to  keeping  his  in  her  sickly 
yellow  little  boy,  James  M*Jaggemaut  Knautch, 
the  only  child  of  herself  and  the  deceased  Scotch 
Political  Resident  at  Hadgicumbad,  is  pleased 
with  the  cottage  and  buys  it  She  builds  a  new 
bath-room,  and  runs  out  a  great  payilion  to  the 
south,  (the  best  side  of  the  house,  but  what 
signifies  that,  under  the  circumstances  ?)  with  a 
glass  roof  and  felt  and  flannel  lining,  where  the 
young  M'Jaggemaut  can  languish  about  with 
his  Ayah  in  all  weathers.  Just  as  it  is  finished, 
James  imprudently  looks  out  at  an  east  window, 
and  speedily  rejoins  his  father  in  whatever  place 
(no  doubt  a  comfortable  one)  Scotch  Political 
Residents  go  to.  The  lady  of  the  Indian  weeds 
weds  the  sleek,  plump  clergyman,  who  has  visited 
her  in  her  affliction.  The  clergyman  who,  not- 
withstanding his  sleekness,  is  a  faithful  pastor, 
wants  a  school-room  for  his  Sunday  scholars,  and 


A  cottage  omSe,  while  it  continues  a  mere  cot- 
tage, is  the  prettiest,  if  not  the  pleasantest  place 
one  can  live  in.  But  it  should  remain  as  origi- 
nally planned.  '  If  all  the  advantages  of  a  great 
house  are  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  little  one,  the  latter 
becomes  an  absurdity,  for  living  in  a  cottage  I  proposes  to  use  the  pavilion,  but  the  poor  Indian 
implies  a  certain  amount  of  restraint  and  of  self-  lady  will  not  allow  a  bandelore  and  a  chicken's 
denial,  and  if  one  can  dispense  with  these,  why  merry-thought,  her  poor  child's  favorite  play- 
live  in  a  cottage  ?  What  numbers  of  charm-  things  to  be  moved  Arom  the  floor  where  he  had 
ing  little    homes,  built  in    perfect  taste,  and    last  left  them.    So  our  cottage  is  further  im- 


with  an  eye  to  real  cottage  life,  have  been  dis- 
tended, distorted,  and  destroyed  by  tenants  who, 
Uke  the  weeds  over  the  late  Mr.  Gifford's  Anna, 
*<had  no  business  there."  The  rising — and 
early-rising — ^politician,  taking  his  morning  ride, 
sees  one  of  these  modest  nests,  and  is  struck  by 
the  thought  that  it  would  be  a  delightful  place 
to  study  Mill  and  Bentham  in,  and  suck  out  the 
mystery  of  Blue  Books.  He  takes  it,  and  is  so 
pleased  at  not  hearing  carriage-wheels  that  he 
wants  a  library.  He  builds  one,  three  times  as 
large  as  any  room  in  the  cottage — sits  down  in 
it  and  composes  a  crack  speech — the  minister 
notices  him — Lady  Caroline  Lorimer  marries 
him — the  cottage  is  To  Let.  It  is  taken  by  a 
rich  stockbroker,  for  somebody  whom  he  some- 
times intntduces  as  his  wifis,  never  to  his  wife. 
The  M.  P.  was  content  to  put  up  his  horses  at 
the  inft-stables,  but  Mrs.  Montmorency  (nSe 
Muggs)  must  have  a  coach-house  for  her 
brougham  and  her  little  chaise,  and  a  stall  with 
enameled  mangers  for  the  darling  long-tailed 
ponies,  Lord  Archibald's  fS&rewell  present.  So 
a  huge  library,  coach-house,  and  stables  are 
added  to  our  poor  little  cottage.  But  Pemam- 
buco  Bonds  suddenly  drop,  and  there  is  some- 
thing rotten,  old  city  men  say,  elsewhere,  for 
the  funds  are  at  par — a  case  of  high  fever — the 
stockbroker  is  out  of  the  **  house,"  and  the 
sheriff  is  in  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Montmorency, 
who  was  always  predicting  something  of  the  sort, 
particularly  when  she  wanted  reassuring  wit|^  a 
little  jewelry,  is  gone  to  Paris.  Mrs.  Knautch, 
the  wealthy  half-caste  widow  from  Calcutta, 


proved  by  a  long  school-house  being  annexed  to 
Mrs.  Montmorency's  stables.     The  bishop  calls, 
after  a  confirmation,  is  pleased  with  the  particu- 
lar Madeira  and  rigid  orthodoxy  of  his  host,  and 
when  the  bed-ridden  rector's  gout  flies  to  his 
stomach,  our  clergyman  gets  the  living.     There 
is  a  capital  rectory-house,  with  pineries,  close  to 
the  church,  and  the  cottage  is  once  more  To  Let. 
A  crack  party  of  guardsmen  take  it  for  a  month, 
through  a  confidential  box-keeper  in  a  white  cra- 
vat, who  impudently  mystifies  the  clergyman  as 
to  the  object  of  his  employers,   hinting  at  a 
charity  bazaar  for  the  benefit  of  the  Moravian 
Missions,  which  the  church  rather  recognizes 
than  not     Private  theatricals  are  got  up  in  the 
M'Jaggemaut  pavilion,  and.Mrs.  Joybells  comes 
down,  with  her  beautiful  laugh  and  her  beautiful 
sister,  to  play  "Biddy  Nutts"  and  "Mrs.  Tric- 
trac."   But  a  groom  who  gets  confused  between 
hit  various  missions  (none  of  them  very  Moravian 
in  character)  of  scene-shifting,  dressing  his  mas- 
ters, laying  the  supper,  beating  the  drum,  play- 
ing supernumerary,  and  generally  making  him- 
self useful  and  tipsy,  sets  fire  to  the  library,  and 
having  vainly  attempted  to  extinguish  the  flames 
with  the  contents  of  the  decanters,  with  a  "happy 
audacity"  locks  the  door  and  says  nothing  on 
the  subject,  until  th^  parish  engine  opens  upon 
the  supper  party,  and  washes  the  lobster  salad 
into  Captain  de  Belvidere's  embroidered  shirt 
bosom.    That  side  of  the  house  is  destroyed,  but 
the  guards  send  the  clergyman  a  most  polite  and 
gentlemanly  note  with  a  cheque,  which  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.    The  damage  is  repaired. 
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at  the  least  possible  expense,  bj  ranning  up 
brickwork  to  hide  the  hole,  and  whitewashing  it 
on  the  outside.  And  then  the  poor  cottage,  with 
all  its  addenda  and  deiendoy  utterly  perverted 
from  the  pretty  thing  it  was  when  Mr.  St.  Precis 
(now  a  severely  baited  Under-Secretary  of  State) 
took  that  morning's  ride,  accepts  one  of  the  two 
policemen  of  the  village  in  the  light  of  a  tenant, 
until  other  occupants  shall  be  caught 

Not  such  had  been  the  fortunes  of  a  cottage, 
in  which,  three  days  after  the  encounter  at  the 
theatre-door,  Carlyon  met  Lilian  Trevelyan.     It 
stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Thames,  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  metropolis.     The 
village  in  whose  neighborhood  it  was  placed  had 
little  to  recommend  it  but  its  quietness,  and  the 
permission  which  its  seclusion  afforded  for  the 
practice  of  not  an  ungraceful  economy.     A  rail- 
road, which  had  cloven  that  part  of  the  county, 
had  luckily  flung  down  its  iron  rod  some  miles 
from  Slingsficld,  and  the  steam-scream  was  faint- 
ly heard  through  the   intervening  woodlands. 
The  lazy  barge  and  the  fisherman's  blunt-ended 
pant  were  the  only  vessels  that  glided  under  the 
cottage  windows,  except  when  a  weary  party  of 
rowers,   spending    their   strength    for  naught, 
rushed  irildly  past,  with  flushed  faces  and  start- 
ing muscles,  in  piteous  contrast  with  the  calm 
repose  around.     The  infrequent  report  of  the 
gun,  announcing  the  death  or  escape  of  field-fare 
or  wood-pigeon — ^for  there  was  little  titled  game 
in  the   neighborhood — ^was  the  noisiest  sound 
heard  during  many  a  month  at  Slingsfield.     It 
was,  in  truth,  as  tranquil  a  place  as  one  could 
wish  for — a  quiet  comer  in  the  world's  arena, 
▼here  one  could  regain  one's  breath  after  the  last 
life-grapple,  and  nerve  one's  strength  for  the  next 
The  cottage — Lily  Nook  it  had  been  called  by 
one  set  of  owners,  who  liked  that  name  better 
than  Estramadura  House,  the  ambitious  title  it 
first  bore — was  really  a  cottage.     Except  where 
the  surrounding  trees  had  been  partially  cleared 
away  to  afford  a  better  view  of  the  bright  stream 
behind  it,  the  house  was  completely  shrouded 
from  sight   by  foliage,   and   along   the   little- 
frequented  road ;  in  front  a  traveller  might  pass 
without  noticing  the  building,  unless  the  curling 
smoke  caught  his  eye,  or  a  tiny  gate,  dividing  the 
luxuriant  hedge,  attracted  his  attention  as  he 
went  by.     But  had  a  traveler  on  the  morning  we 
are  about  to  describe  pushed  back  that  usually 
unresisting   wicket,   he   would    instantly  have 
found  himself  in  a  pleasant  resting-place,  ren- 
dered chiefly  pleasant  by  the  innumerable  tokens 
of  a  feminine  presence  and  care.    A  large  gar- 
den, a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  laid  in 
smooth  grass,  studded  with  plots  of  rich-looking 
earth,  thick  with  flowers— chosen  as  much  for 


their  grace  and  brightness  00  for  their  eonven- 
tional  value — ^filled  the  space  between  the  hedg^ 
and  the  rose-clustered  veranda  of  the  cottage. 
A  grave  macaw  walked  hearily  about,  occasion- 
ally uttering  a  gentle  croak,  apparently  seeing 
no  olgect  in  screaming.  An  Italian  greyhound, 
its  nose  curiously  hidden  under  its  fragile  paws, 
reposed  on  a  garden-chair,  beneath  which  slum- 
bered a  priceless  King  Charles'  spaniel,  whose 
tail,  troubled  by  a  dream,  afforded  subject  for 
speculation  to  the  great  bird.  A  long-spouted, 
light-built  watering-pot  lay  on  the  grass,  near  a 
large  basket,  scissors,  and  a  pair  of  gardening- 
gloves  ;  so  that  unless  the  traveler  were  as  duU 
as  if  he  were  traveling  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  book,  he  could  not  fail  to  divine  that  a  lady 
had  recently  been  interrupted  in  some  light  flo- 
ricultural  duty. 

There,  for  the  time,  Miss  Trevelyan  and  her 
imcle  were  pleasantly  lodged,  and  their  host  wa6 
the  priest — the  Reverend  Cyprian  Heywood. 

Hcywood's  father  had  been  a  man  of  note  and 
of  notoriety.  His  pedigree  was  derived  from 
the  stem,  strange,  fiery  house  which  kept  Europe 
in  blood  and  broil  for  five  hundred  stormy  years, 
and,  as  a  modem  fashionable  historian  recordt, 
**  never  shed  the  blood  of  a  woman."  Its  fiercest 
representative,  thanks  to  the  Baron  Marochetti, 
now  sits  in  magnificent  proportions  in  Palace 
Yard,  and,  to  the  irreverent  eye,  seems,  with 
uplifted  blade,  to  be  calling  all  the  cabs  at  once. 
The  elder  Heywood  was  placed,  in  early  life,  in 
one  of  those  departments  of  our  military  service 
in  which  both  intellect  and  its  severe  cultivation 
are  necessary  to  success.  The  young  engineer 
speedily  distinguished  himself,  and  an  accident 
which  brought  a  model  of  his  preparation  imder 
the  eye  of  a  royal  soldier,  would  have  insured 
his  merits  a  due  appreciation,  and  have  rewarded 
them  by  a  speedy  promotion ;  but,  unhappily  for 
Heywood,  he  was  a  thinker,  in  times  when  few 
authorities  could  safely  allow  a  young  gum  to 
think.  And  he  thought  intemperately^-^be  this 
the  proof. 

AlAred  Heywood,  descendant  of  the  Royal 
Plantagei^ets,  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Engineers, 
protigi  of  a  royal  duke,  became  a  Radical.  And 
Heywood  was  not  a  man  who,  having  become  a 
convert,  could  nurse  his  new  creed  in  safety. 
The  startled  mess-table  soon  had  the  benefit  of 
his  illumination,  and  the  colonel  (who  hated 
Alfred's  good  looks  and  drawing-room  successes) 
lost  no  time  in  apprising  the  duke  that  his  young 
friend  the  lieutenant  disapproved  of  the  hanging 
the  Nottingham  rioters.  Almost  anybody  else 
would  have  been  at  once  dismissed  the  service, 
j^ut  the  House  of  Brunswick  has  at  -times 
manifested  a  regard  for  talent,  a  regard  whioh. 
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^  ImmI  that  house's  immediate  predecessors  shown 
more  frequently,  1688  might  hsTe  been  a  less 
rigniHoant  number.  That  model  pontoon  was 
the  elererest  thing  the  dnke  had  ever  seen,  and 
his  royal  highness  declared  he  would  neyer  be- 
liere  that  a  man  who  could  make  that  could 
really  talk  such  d —  something  nonsense.  He 
stMt  for  Heywood,  and  in  the  most  good-natured 
maimer  told  him  he  supposed  that  the  young 
Bian  had  been  indulging  in  the  bottle,  that  he, 
the  duke,  was  not  an  ascetic,  and  liked  good 
wine  and  a  good  lot  of  it,  but  there  were  times 
and  seasons,  and  so  forth.  But  Heywood  was 
too  young  to  take  the  duke's  kindly  hint,  and 
instead  of  darting  through  the  loop-hole,  thought 
he  had  obtained  a  capital  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing a  prince  of  the  blood  into  a  Democrat.  So,  pre- 
mising that  a  Plantagenet  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  rabble,  as  rabble,  Heywood  explained 
to  the  duke  the  real  object  of  all  goTemments, 
and  laid  down  a  yariety  of  propositions  which 
his  roynl  highness  remarked,  '<  we  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  only  from  their  proper 
place,  the  criminal's  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey." 
Heywood  was  undaunted,  but  at  last  the  duke, 
who  could  put  up  with  much  firom  a  man  who  could 
put  down  such  a  pontoon,  indignantly  demanded 
that  the  earnest  orator  should  giTc  his  word  of 
honor  neyer  to  breathe  another  word  of  politics 
before  his  brother  officers.  This  Heywood  re- 
fused, and  his  horBe-faced  colonel  had  the  speedy 
satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  mess  that  his 
riT#l  was  no  longer  in  his  majesty's  army. 

The  dauntless  Alfred  brought  his  case  before 
the  public,  and  obtained  some  sympathy.  Some 
of  the  Radical  clubs  wished  to  engage  him  as  a 
public  lecturer  on  democracy — a  teacher  whose 
duties,  in  those  days,  demanded  no  small  amount 
of  military  pluck.  But  the  refined  ex-soldier 
found  his  patrons  so  dirty,  and,  moreover,  was 
80  incensed  at  their  complaints  that  he  denounced 
king-<^ft  instead  of  King  George,  that  he  speed- 
ily renounced  them;  and  refraining  f^om  person- 
al intercourse,  enlightened  them  and  the  world 
in  a  series  of  tracts,  for  which  he  was  inconti- 
nently fined  and  imprisoned.  This,  of  course, 
eonfirmed  him  in  his  principles ;  he  escaped  to 
America,  and  was  offered  all  kinds  of  rewards  if 
he  would  bring  his  engineering  skill,  then  greatly 
in  demand  with  the  Americans;  to  bear  against 
his  countrymen.  Oswego,  then  about  to  be 
taken  by  the  English,  was  pointed  out  to  him  as 
a  place  which,  if  he  could  saye,  he  might  name 
his  guerdon.  He  named  his  second,  and  shot 
the  officer  dead  who  brought  him  the  proposal. 
Haywood  then  managed  to  reach  Trinidad,  where 
he  was  very  if  ell  receiyed,  and  might  have  be- 
come a  planter ;  but  choosing  rathdr  to  adyocate. 


in  soeiety,  the  ri^ts  of  the  blaeks,  nothing  could 
haye  saved  him  from  being  murdered,  but  an  in- 
surrection of  the  blacks  themselyes,  in  a  portion 
of  the  island  where  resided  a  fismily  to  which  he 
had  peculiariy  attached  himself.  The  negroes 
threatened  to  sack  the  house,  Heywood  waxed 
furious,  forgot  all  the  rights  of  color,  and  hurried 
to  the  defense  of  his  host* s  beautiful  daughters. 
By  a  contriyance  which  savored  more  of  the 
officer  of  engineers  than  the  liberator  of  man- 
kind, he  skillfully  blew  up  a  whole  bam-ftill  of 
blood-thirsly  blacks,  and  so  terrified  the  other 
assailants,  that  the  militia  shot  them  down  with 
great  comfort  and  safety.  The  feat  obtained  for 
the  deliverer  the  hand  of  a  young  lady,  whom 
her  sangaree-toping  father  had  reAised  to  the 
handsome  reformer;  and  after  the  peace  they 
came  to  England.  There  Heywood  recommenced 
writing  Radicalism ;  and  one  day,  while  correct- 
ing the  sheets  of  a  treatise  proving  that  we  had 
no  right  to  attack  Napoleon,  he  knocked  down 
the  publisher  for  using  an  offensive  term  about 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  As  good,  lealous, 
vulgar  pariy  men  said — ^what  wot  to  be  done  with 
such  a  man  ? 

Alfred  could  spend  money,  and  his  wife  could 
not  save  it  He  became  embarrassed,  and  retired 
into  Wales,  whence  he  issued  manifestoes  proving 
the  illegality  of  imprisonment  for  debt  During 
this  retirement,  his  wife,  the  Creole,  died,  having, 
perhitps,  but  scarcely  softened  the  misfortunes 
of  her  ardent,  affectionate  husband,  by  her  lack 
of  endurance,  and  her  murmuring  reminiscences  of 
the  days  of  Trinidad  luxury.  But  Heywood's  love 
endured  to  the  last  His  affiections  were  as  strong 
as  his  energies,  and  he  suffered  more  under  this 
shock  than  under  all  his  other  troubles.  But  he 
continued  to  write ;  and,  as  various  changes  and 
reforms  took  place  from  time  to  time,  and  as  he 
had  written  recommending  them  all,  and  more, 
he  regularly  attributed  every  measure  to  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  suggestions.  The  passing  of  Ihe 
Reform  Act  (which  he  considered  as  having  been 
chiefly  brought  about  by  eight  pamphlets  of  his, 
at'  three  pence  each,)  induced  him  to  apply  to 
Earl  Gray  for  a  situation,  but  not  obtaining  this, 
he  wrote  a  ninth  pamphlet,  showing  that  Whig- 
ism  was  mere  oligarchy,  and  that  no  nation  could 
prosper  under  it. 

So  the  elder  Heywood  lived,  and  so  he  died — 
a  slave  to  impulse,  and  mistaking  impulse  for 
conviction.  Thoroughly  honest,  and  utterly  use- 
less. Sometimes  atoning  for  a  horribly  irascible 
disposition,  by  acts  of  almost  feminine  kindness, 
and  at  other  times  making  the  few  who  knew  his 
worth  ashamed  to  defend  him  against  the  many 
who  were  irritated  by  his  folly.  He  had  but  one 
son,  and  of  him  we  have  already  seen  something. 
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Wktt  W18  the  son  of  sueh  a  m%n  likely  to  be  ? 
Hitherlo  he  hM  been  seen  only  m  the  skeptioal 
leoner  of  his  fBllowB,  and  of  their  works  and 
WijrB.  And  this  was  no  assomed  character — no 
maak  to  be  thrown  oiF,  stage  fashion.  Contempt- 
uous sntagooism  was  the  habitnal  attitade  of 
OTpriin  Heywood's  mind. 

Hehad  loTed  his  iSither  with  an  affSection  In- 
teoaaly  reeiprooated.     Were  it  not  profane  to 
liah  the  absence  of  such  a  regard,  it  had  been 
denrtble,  perhaps,  that  the  two  hearts  had  been 
more  estranged.     For  the  younger  man's  sake,  it 
had  l»een  better  that  separation  had  occurred, 
asd  that  his  training  had  been  intrusted  to  other 
haads  than  those  of  his  accomplished  and  most 
imtnetable  father.     What  could  he  learn  of 
self-control,  of  perseyeranco,  of  worldly  wisdom, 
fron  the  fiery  ez-eoldier,  duelist,  and  moralist? 
And  even  the   ordinary  studies,  which  no  one 
WM  more  competent  to  guide  than  Mr.  Hey  wood, 
•nd  whieh  were  begun  upon  a  sound  and  intel- 
lectual plan,  were  always  abandoned  by  the  elder 
nua  with  a  speed  beyond  the  proTcrbial  fickle- 
ness of  youth.      But  nothing  separated    that 
&ther  and  that  son  until  the  death  of  the  elder 
Heywood,  and  then  Cyprian  was  left,  with  scant 
means,  a  fine  person,  a  keen  intellect,  and  an 
untrained  moral  nature,  to  do  his  share  in  the 
battle  of  life.     He  soon  learned  to  step  aside, 
sumI  to  sooff  at  honest  and  energetic  combatants. 
Bat  the  sou  of  such  a  man  as  Alfred  Heywood 
could  not  become  the  Tulgar,  heartless  scomer, 
in  whose  seat  we  are  warned  f^om  sitting.     The 
process  which  had  brought  him  to  the  condition 
of  mind  we  haye  indicated,  had  also  furnished 
him  with  reasons  for  the  want  of  faith  that  was 
in  hiffl.    He  despised,  but  thought  he  Imew  why. 
His  mind  had  been  warped  by  defective  training, 
his  spirit  soured  by  the  circumstances  which 
embittered  his  father's  life,  and  his  own  early 
days,  and  false  reasoning  was  the  result,  but 
still  tlAre  was  reason.     He  was  no  morose  cynic, 
eonstitntionaUy  bitter.   'On  the  contrary,  when 
Cjpriaa  Heywood  gave  himself  to  the  revel,  or 
to  that  other  youthftil  folly,  which,  in  Soyerian 
phrase,  is  "stock"  for  romances,  none  laughed 
loader,  or  whispered  more  passionately.    He  had 
the  power  of  enjoyment — a  gifb  less  largely  dif- 
fosed  than  most  people  believe.     But  neither  his 
nature  nor  his  circumstances  allowed  him  to 
think  of  pleasure  as  life's  business ;  and  yet 
what  better  occupation  did  he  follow — that  proud 
man,  who  imagined  that  when  he  retired  within 
himself,  and  sneered  at  all  that  pleased  himself 
and  others,  he  was  wiser  than  they  ? 

Heywood's  means,  some  relics  of  the  Trinidad 
fortune,  were  scant,  but  they  relieved  him  ftrom 
thftneoes^fy  of  daily  toil,  another  misfortune  to 


such  a  mind.  A  few  literary  ventures,  all  unsoe- 
cessftd,  (for  the  man  who  straggles  against  the* 
utterances  of  the  heart  has  small  chance  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  others,  and  Heywood  selected 
themes  on  the  passions  for  his  subjects,  as  men 
of  that  class  often  will,)  two  or  three  efforts  to 
obtain  employment  from  the  State,  which  met 
with  a  still  more  discouraging  fate,  and  Heywood 
settled  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was,  as  his  father 
had  been,  a  martyr,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy.  There  was  no  work  for  him  on  earth, 
that  was  clear. 

Whether  it  were  a  providential  interposition  or 
an  unlucky  chance  that  at  this  crisis  of  his  life 
threw  him  into  the  society  of  a  Jesuit  priest 
older  than  himself,  but  whose  nature  either  was 
similar  to  his  own,  or  was  so  fashioned  for  the 
occasion,  is  a  problem  which  a  reader  will  solve 
according  to  his  own  system  of  theological  algebra. 
The  young  Heywood  talked  through  a  good 
many  evenings  with  his  friend,  and  witb<  a  sudden 
access  of  hereditary  impulse  determined  on 
having  a  view  of  the  world  from  a  new  position — 
the  Rock  of  Rome.  He  entered  a  Jesuit  esta- 
blishment, and  was  speedily  appreciated,  and 
made  to  feel  that  it  was  so.  He  emerged,  in 
due  course,  a  member  of  the  society,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  several  of  the  best  years  of  life,  we 
find  him  at  the  outset  of  our  tale  still  serving  in 
the  ranks  of  the  order.  The  service  must  have 
suited  him.  It  is  said  that  the  order  can  find 
service  that  suits  every  mind,  though  I  suspect 
that  this  is  not  the  key  to  the  Jesmt  riddle.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  Cyprian  Heywood  was  held 
fast  by  the  arms  of  the  Eternal  Church,  and  en- 
joyed his  captivity  more  than  he  had  enjoyed  his 
purposeless  freedom. 

Lily  Nook  was  the  house  which,  on  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Trevelyans  fVom  Aspen  Court  by  the 
victorious  Wilmslows,  Heywood  had  provided  for 
Miss  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle.  We  have  seen 
them  in  their  temporary  sojourn  in  the  ilgly 
house  of  the  g^m  apothecary,  Mardyke,  at 
Lynfield.  They  are  now  in  a  more  grace^il 
shelter,  and  Heywood  is  their  host 

And  now  for  a  few  words  showing  why  we 
shall  henceforth  have  little  time  for  lingering. 
Who  remembers — who  does  not  remember — one 
of  those  grand  events  which,  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer  assemble  our  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands?  The  head  of  Church  and  State 
is  there,  with  the  best  of  the  nobles,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  richest  gathering  ever  made,  in 
these  days,  of  a  nation's  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
notability?  All  is  enjoyment  and  excitement, 
the  one  derived  f^om  the  other,  and  both  in  per- 
fection.   Keed  we  name  the  Great  Horse  Race  ? 

It  is  but  three  minutes,  which  is  overmeasurct 
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of  that  splendid  day,  that  we  haTe  to  do.  You 
haye  seen  all  the  horses — thej  haye  cantered 
past  70U  to  the  starting  place,  and  you  know  all 
their  names,  and  Uieir  pedigrees,  and  their  pre- 
yious  performapces;  and  you  have  talked  oyer 
their  -merits  and  demerits — Rookbury  is  yicious, 
for  example,  and  Wilmslow  is  of  good  stock,  but 
bad  temper,  and  Carlyon  has  good  backers,  and 
may  win — and  so  on.  There  is  something  to  say 
about  every  name  in  the  list  But  the  signal  is 
giyen.  They  are  off.  The  enyied  Garter  of  the 
torf  is  allotted ;  let  us  hope  not  to  a  leg.  The 
subdued  roar  runs  on  like  wildfire — eyes  are 
straining,  hearts  are  fluttering,  and  thieyes  are 
snatching  at  forgotten  watches.  Lord  Turf- 
borough  breathes  so  hard — ^why  will  he  not  open 
those  tight  white  lips,  and  there  is  apoplexy  in 
the  family,  too — the  fates  haye  settled  the 
lodgings  of  Captain  De  Levant  at  Boulonge — and 
there  is  thai  in  the  dressing-case  of  Hugh  Clarges 
which  the  wretched  suicide  of  to-night  has  used 


lawfully  for  the  last  time.  They  con 
come.  The  ruck  passes,  and  we  can  e 
them  all,  and  speculate  on  many  a  chau' 
not  Tiow,  Five  or  six  clear  themselves  s.^ 
the  main  body,  and  henceforth,  for  that  ] 
that  half-minute  of  concentrated  life,  we 
and  those  only.  They  tnae  into  a  ( 
group;  knife-like  whip  and  bloody  i 
working  fiercely;  another  moment,  ai 
over.  Lord  Turfborough  breathes  like 
tian,  the  captain  thinks  what  a  bore  it  is  1 
sick,  and  Hugh  Clarges,  with  a  spasm  of 
as  he  thinks  of  a  pale,  gentle  wife,  detei 
spare  her  poor  heart,  for  the  first  tim 
stroying  himself  elsewhere  than  at  h€ 
getting  previously  mad  with  brandy,  fc 
resolution. 

Some  five  or  six  forms  must  now  ] 
ruck,  and  the  rest,  for  the  time,  must  b 
ten ;  for  the  goal  is  not  very  far  off. 

[To  he  i 
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GRACErcxxT  poised  on  bended  knee, 
In  natnre*f  sweet  simpllcitj, 
A  maiden  roaches  a  lUr  white  band 
Where  the  spotless  water-lilies  stand. 

The  liJcelet  is  deep  where  the  lilies  grow, 
Bat  the  sky  loves  to  look  on  Its  crystal  glow ; 
The  lakelet  is  pure,  and  dear,  and  Ikir, 
How  beautiAil  is  the  maiden  there  I 

Beautiful!  0  fkint  word  to  speak 
The  hi^f-blown  primrose  on  her  dieek, 
The  dreamy  sweetness  of  her  fkoe, 
Her  flresh,  ethereal,  artless  grace, 
Hiat  such  a  wealth  of  tender  things 
Into  the  gazer's  spirit  brings; 
Oh,  there  is  more  within  her  eye 
Than  maidenly  sincerity— 
A  guileless  look  too  good  to  name— 
An  innocence  tliat  dreams  no  blame. 

The  Ibrest  Is  fiill  of  lovely  things. 
The  forest  with  morning  light  is  drowned, 
Large  ruddy  flowers  and  golden  wings 
AJikiry  lustre  sprinkle  round. 
From. bowery  dells  and  hidden  brooks 
1^    Call  drowsy  tones;  and  flowery  nooks 
Breathe  languid  odors  keen  and  sweet 
The  very  moeses  tease  the  feet 
To  rest  within  their  silken  ease, 
Till  some  old  ditty  from  the  trees 
Steal  from  the  heart  all  earthly  din, 
And  woo  a  dream  of  love  within. 
The  craggy  borders  of  the  rocks 
Are  draped  with  interlaced  locks 
Of  ferns,  and  flowers,  and  vines  that  creep 
In  mazy  fringe  fkom  steep  to  steep : 
Xadi  grotto  even,  great  and  Anall, 
Hath  crystal  porch  and  waterlUL 


The  maiden  has  cropped  the  Iflies  white 
In  the  ambMT  flush  of  morning  light — 
The  maiden  nas  cropped  the  lilies,  why 
Do  the  gaudier  flowers  not  win  her  eye? 
Why  waits  she  not  in  the  fragrant  dell  ? 
Why  yields  she  not  to  the  moeses  spell  ? 
Why  not  repose  'neath  the  diffs  bright  tref 
In  the  languor  of  her  loveliness  ? 
She  will  not  wait,  she  hath  her  priie — 
The  virgin  wealth  in  her  bosom  lies ; 
On,  on,  while  voices  around  her  say, 
Most  wootngly,  deliclously, 
"  0,  maiden  stay,  oh  stay, 
Thy  whitO'leaved  lilies  cast  away, 
Pass  here  the  beauty  of  thy  May." 

Far  in  the  distance,  sombre  trees 
Lift  up  their  woven  canc^ies, 
Dark  tangled  thickets  hedge  around 
The  rugged  cliff's,  and  dusky  ground 
Sleeps  *mid  the  long  and  hollow  vales 
niat  drink  the  floating  woodland  gales : — 
But  safe  the  way  to  every  <m« 
Who  keeps  the  lilies  they  have  won. 

Her  feet  yet  tread  the  land  of  flowers. 
And  softer  languor  fights  the  hours, 
And  more  and  more  delidoujily 
The  choir  of  tempting  voices  say, 
"0,  maiden,  stay,  oh  stay, 
Thy  white-leaved  HIIm  cast  away, 
Our  land  la  beautifiil  for  aye.** 

The  way  seems  rough  that  spreads  befin 
But  her  heart  is  strong  with  a  sacred  lore 
To  her  bosom  she  presses  her  stainless  pri 
Her  Ulied  wealth,  and  with  trusting  eyes 
In  her  &ir,  pure  youth,  threads  the  narrc 
That  <^ns  to  regions  of  fedeless  day. 
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CHAPTER  X.  I 

Whm  Bernioe  lay  upon  her  bed  at  night  in 
th«  guret,  and  all  was  still  in  the  house,  and 
shi  wikened  from  the  slumber  into  which  she 
had  fallen  from  the  exhaustion  of  Tiolent  weep- 
ing while  she  laj  there  so  wakeful  with  a  weight 
of  liesTiness  upon  heart,  and  an  icy  chill  per- 
mding  it,  she  thought  oyer  that  long,  eyentfol 
dtj  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 

And  chief  among  all  her  thoughts,  and  beyond 
all  the  most  precious,  was  this,  as  a  oonyiction, 
that  Paul  Tintoret  would  hereafter  be  her  de- 
fender and  her  friend.  Awake  she  lay  through 
all  the  night,  recalling  more  than  the  evenU  of 
the  past  day. 

Tassie  had  said  that  she  was  getting  religious, 
and  she  had  a  dim  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
ebarge;  it  had  made  her  blush  I  •  The  words  now 
nenrred  to  her.     They  took  her  ten  years*  back 
to  her  mother's  fireside,  and  the^rayer  which 
in  those  days  she  had  learned  to  pray.     K  to  be 
religious  was  to  be  like  her  mother,  or  like  Pau- 
line, she  thought — if  it  was  to  open  the  way  to 
making  a  home  as  pleasant  as  Pauline  made  that 
little  cottage  in  the  lane,  then  it  must  be  a  bless- 
ed, blessed  thing — if  it  was  to  be  like  the  good 
and  beautiful  angel  whom  Paul  called  Christine, 
then  in  truth  it  must  be  a  wondrous  blessed 
thing.    And  as  she  thought  upon  it,  and  won- 
dered about  it,  involuntarily  the  child's  lips 
morel,  and  she  siud,  repeatedly,    "make  me 
like  Pauline,  and  the  angel — ^if  they  're  religious 
make  me  religious — ^make  me  like  Pauline  and 
the  AngeL"    Over  and  oyer  again  she  said  it, 
with  a  deeper  and  a  deeper  pathos,  while  she 
looked  upward  through  the  darkness,  as  if  seek- 
ing to  behold  the  brightness  which  none  can  see 
and  live.    Praying  to  the  unknown  God. 

As  the  moments  and  the  hours  went  on,  she 

became  more  tranquil  and  composed,  and  less 

bitterly,  more  gratefully  and  forgiyingly,  she 

went  back  in  memory  to  that  distant  day  when, 

for  the  first  time,  ^e  walked  up  from  the  old 

house  where  she  and  her  mother  had  lived,  and 

sat  down  in  Tassie's  kitchen,  and  heard  Jep  call 

her  his  little  wife. 

She  shuddered  as  she  recalled  the  years  which 


had  followed.  What  warring,  dark,  unhappy 
years  they  had  been !  Growing  older  in  sin,  and 
consciously  too— but  unable  to  check  the  growth, 
or  change  its  nature— while  still  she  clung  with 
a  desperate  tenacity  to  the  one  recollection  that 
made  the  present  endurable.  But  now  had  come 
this  unlooked-for  revelaUon  of  a  living  life,  not 
a  fictitious  one — not  an  imagined  one — equal  to  ^ 
all  her  longing,  nay,  transcending  it — more 
blessed,  more  perfect  in  happiness  and  in  peace. 
Again,  as  she  thought  of  these  things,  with  still 
greater  vehemence,  the  prayer  burst  from  her 
lips,  '<make  me  like  Pauline!  Oh,  make  me 
Uke  Pauline  I" 

And  then  Paul  Tintoret^— how  he  had  stood 
gazing  upon  her  when  she  looked  up,  thinking 
that  he  was  gone!  With  such  pity  and  such 
kindness.  He  had  said  not  one  word  of  reproof. 
That  was  the  point  to  which  her  mind  returned 
oftenest :  he  did  not  reprove — and  yet  how  must 
it  have  looked  to  him  who  had  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  Pauline  and  her  mother,  to  witness 
such  a  spectacle!  His  very  silence  made  her 
shame  and  sorrow  more  intense  and  profound. 
Hereafter,  let  Jep  do  what  he  would,  she  would 
keep  silence,  and  her  hands  should  never  rise 
against  him.  But,  as  Paul  had  said,  it  would  be 
a  deliverance  when  he  went  back  to  the  mines. 

The  day  began  to  dawn  while  she  reflected 
thus,  and  made  these  resolutions.  The  cloud  of 
darkness  was  fairly  uplifted,  and  faint  rays  of 
light,  streaming  through  the  narrow  apology  for 
a  window,  fell  upon  the  opposite  wall,  and  re- 
mained there,  growing  brighter  by  degress  until 
the  shadows  of  night  vanidhed,  and  the  east  was 
bathed  in  golden  light  where  the  sun  waa.about 
.to  appear.  *  * 

It  was  the  day-dawn  of  a  new  life  to  the  pMr 
child  who  arose  with  the  sun — to  her  who,  stoop- 
ing down  before  the  window,  looked  out  on  the 
wild  scene  of  rock  and  water-fall  before  her,  and 
up  into  the  heavens,  repeating  still  the  prayer, 
"  Make  me  like  Pauline" — not  audibly,  nor  with 
a  passionate  beseeching,  but  with  a  calm  and 
hearty  knowledge  of  the  boon  she  sought,  which 
was  in  itself  the  assurance  that  her  pray^  would 
have  its  answer. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

<*TliAt,  then,  18  PaaVs  <  little  pagan/  whom 
lie  found  worshiping  «  memory?"  said  Walter 
Kitchell  as  he  walked  with  Pauline  down  the 
mountain-path.  But  sajing  this  he  manifested 
no  desire  to  linger  oTer  the  subject,  for  in  the 
next  breath  he  began  to  speak  of  Mr.  Deylin, 
with  whom  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  or  the 
day. 

**  How  do  you  account  for  it  ?''  he  began,  in 
the  tone  and  with  the  manner  of  confiding  fHend- 
ship  which  4he  relation  into  which  he  had  been 
brought  with  the  fiamily  by  Pauline's  father 
warranted,  and  which  his  confidence  in  her 
power  of  discrimination  and  analysis,  frequently 
tested,  gave  him  confidence  in  using — *'  How  do 
you  account  for  it,  that  in  erery  friendship  I 
have  formed  with  men,  I  haye  inyariably  felt 
conscious  of  Impediments,  and  drawbacks,  and 
limits,  until  I  met  with  Mr.  DcTlin  ?" 

"He  is  so  frank  and  free — ^he  has  ifoite  a 
grand  way — ^you  thrown  down  your  arms  before 
him,  and  make  your  soul  bare.  You  cannot  help 
losing  yourself  in  him." 

**No,"  said  the  doctor,  *<not  that  exactly — 
he  asks  no  confidence — " 

'*  That  is  what  I  mean,  you  giTe  it  Toluntarily 
— ^because  ^ou  can't  help  it.    Is  that  a  paradox  ?" 

"No.  I  understand  you.  Demands  haye 
sometimes  been  made  upon  me  which  I  haye  re- 
sisted as  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Demands, 
too,  that  would  extort  the  result  which  that  first 
half  hour  spent  in  his  society  at  your  father's 
house  impelled,  without  a  yoluntary  motion  on 
my  part.     Explain  that." 

"  His  cordial  manner — ^his  entire  want  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  curiosity  which  leads  people  to 
trouble  themselyes  about  the  priyate  fortunes  of 
their  fHends.  Because  he  is  perhaps  the  first 
thotough  cosmopolitan  you  haye  met  Contrasted 
with  the  people  about  here,  he  is  a  Gulliyer 
among  Lilliputians,  father  says." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  that — ^but  it  is 
not  quite  satisfactory.  Tou  ascribe  to  the  cos- 
mopolitan, as  such,  too  much  infiuence;  for  I 
haye  before  now  seen  a  littie  of  the  world  you 
will  remember.  If  I  were  a  natiye  of  this  re- 
g^  what' you  suggest  would  perhaps  coyer  the 
mole  ground.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  my 
mind  happened  to  be  in  a  state  peculiarly  pre- 
pared for  the  influence  of  such  actiyity  and 
strength  as  is  manifested  in  him.  But  pardon 
me — I  haye  become  a  great  egotist  within  the 
last  two  or  three  days  in  my  endeayor  to  soWe 
this  problem.  I  haye  taken  you  also  into  the 
aocount  in  my  attempts  at  solution — "  he  checks 
ed  himself  abruptly  as  he  said  this,  apparently 
with  no  Inconsiderable  effort,  and  then  the  ques- 


tion arose  to  his  lips  unbidden — "  Why  is  tha.'fc 
you  adyise  Paul  Tintoret  to  leaye  Briarton  ?" 

"  Paul !"  repeated  Pauline,  eyidentiy  suprisedl, 
and  manifestly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  resJ 
drift  of  the  question. 

"Yes.  The  question  is  not  a  breach  but  & 
proof  of  confidence.  For  my  own  part,  I  con— 
ceiye  that  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  for  him.'^ 

He  made  a  study  of  the  silence  which  preceded 
Pauline's  speech,  as  well  as  of  the  tone  of  her 
yoice  when  she  said, 

"Why,  doctor?" 

"I  haye  no  proof,  except  that  offered  by,hiB 
own  action — ^the  spirit  that  would  guarantee  our 
hopes  of  his  future  success  would  haye  pro- 
claimed itself  before  now  in  act,  if  it  had  really 
descended  upon  him.  He  would  neyer  haye  lin- 
gered here  for  patronage  until  this  time  if  he 
were  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  yictory.  He 
would  haye  pushed  forward,  and  worked  his  way 
through  obstacles. 

"  You  do  not  know  Paul,"  said  Pauline  quietiy, 
but  as  if  she  were  frdly  prepared  to  maintain  that 
point. 

The  doctor  stopped  short  in  his  path — ^it  was 
only  to  break  a  branch  from  an  eyergreen-tree 
that  grew  from  a  bed  of  rock. 

"  Some  men  liye,"  ho  said,  "  who  seem  to 
labor  from  first  lb  last  under  influences  as  fearfrd 
as  those  which  haye  the  dominion  qjr er  these 
strange  cedar%  Their  blood  becoipes  brackish, 
and  their  heart  the  fountain  of  bittorness — ^but 
they  are  of  yalue  in  the  world — there  is  some- 
thing in  their  barren,  proyoking,  cold-blooded 
philosophy — ^they  are  healthful  in  their  way. 
Such  men  are  ineritably  successful.  Paul  has 
grown  in  the  sunshine  with  a  better  humanity 
than  that  cedar  figures,  but  not  with  its  strength. 
Am  I  right?" 

"  Paul's  patience  is  to  me  a  sufficient  proof  of 
strength.  I  should  draw  a  better  conclusio]^frx)m 
his  quietiy  remaining  here,  perseyering  in  his 
work,  and  imp^oying  himself  according  to  eyery 
new  adyantage,  than  I  should  from  a  different 
demonstration.  Father  calls  his  patience  a 
*diyine  gift.*  Eyery  day  giyes  us  some  fresh 
assurance  of  his  gprowth." 

"  But  the  young  fellow  h^  no  more  idea  of  the 
temptations  he  will  meet  than — " 

"  I  would  trust  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ! 
he  wears  a  cloak  which  would  preserye  him  if  he 
were  made  to  walk  through  the  fiery  furnace," 
said  Pauline,  with  spirit. 

Then  side  by  side  they  walked  for  many  steps 
in  silence.  When  Mitchell  again  spoke,  it  was 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  resolutely  passed  be- 
yond the  range  of  a  temptation,  and  gained  a 
height  whence  he  can  suryey  it  in  safety. 
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"Bllflfl  Pauline,"  he  said,  '*  there  ia  not  much 
Qse,  is  there,  in  attempting  to  fl j  from  a  phan- 
tom ?" 

"I  should  prefer  to  stand  still  and  fight  it," 
iDswered  Pauline. 

"You  would  not  think  of  flying  away  ?  Indeed 
titers  would  be  little  use.  These  impalpable 
ipiritswho  regulate  our  fortunes  nerer  lose  sight 
of  as;  they  are  watchfUl  and  oareftil  orer  their 
ebtfge.  They  manage  our  atmospheric  relations, 
and  if  they  choose  to  poison  the  air  we  breathe, 
why,  then,  all  we  can  do  is  to  die  according  to 
the  iUotment,  gradually  and  decently.  But  it  is 
horrible.  Miss  Pauline." 

Psidine  answered — ^nothiug.  Not  a  solitary 
word  escaped  her.  Nor  liid  she  eyen  look  her 
toizement  when  the  doctor,  mute  as  a  'dumb 
mia  heretofore  in  expressing  his  indiridual  self 
in  ker  hearing,  thus  continued — 

**!  thought  when  I  met  you  that  I  would  tell 
yoa  a  story  to-day.  But  I  cannot  determine 
what  it  is  that  impels  me  to  do  it.  As  soon  as  I 
eons  to  some  conclusion  I  shall  unburthen  my- 
self. But  I  must  inyestigate,"  he  spoke  in  a 
low,  mnsing  tone. 

'*HsTe  you  told  the  story  before,  doctor?" 
quietly  ssked  Pauline.  ^ 

"No,"  he  said,  with  a  quick  uplifting  of  his 
bright)  earnest  eyes. 

**  That,  ^en,  is  the  reason  of  your  misgiring. 
Toa  are  not  quite  certain  whethsr  you  want 
■Bother  person  to  help  you  keep  the  secret" 

** Secret!"  as  if  he  was  disposed  to  deny  what 
the  word  implied.  When  he  added,  '<  It  is  a  posi- 
ti?e  indication  of  strength  of  character,  when 
0B«  quietly  waits  for  justice  to  prevail  in  himself 
or  elsewhere,  in  its  own  good  time,  wailing  for 
ooGssions,  not  restlessly  striTing  to  create  them, 
is  it  not?  Fact  is  ahnighty,  is  it  not,  Pauline? 
It  Buut  give  eridence  of  itself,  must  it  not  ?  Are 
yea  etydulous,  Miss  Pauline  ?" 

*'  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world." 

**  And  you  do  n't  belieTe.in  phaiAoms  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that  I  saw  a  ghost  once 
myself." 

"  What  sort  of  one  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  was  harmless." 

*<Didyou8peakt6it?" 

"Yes." 

"What  then?" 

"ItTanished." 

"And  neyer  appeared  again  ?" 

"Neyer  again." 

"Was  it  a  dark,  terrible  shape  ?" 

"No— white,  and  like  a  fairy." 

'*Did  it  speak  to  you  ?" 

"N<^-but  it  smiled." 

''  Of  eoune-Hnine  nerer  emiles."  * 
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**  Is  it  in  the  habit  of  yiaiting  you  often  I  One 
would  think  so." 
"  Continually." 

"Haunted,  doctor!"  The  light  tone  of  her 
Toiee  was  at  yarianee  with  the  anxious  look  of 
the  mild  face  of  Pauline.  "  Do  n't  you  speak  to 
it?"  ^■■' 

"Never."  /%\^''^    •  '7  'N 

"  Why  do  you  not  ?"        /      ;      ^  --  '  "^  '  '^».: 
"It  would  be  a  waste  of  breaU/'/j  / ;'   \  i  >  \ 
«*  Speak  the  next  time."    \^^;^^  *  J    * 
"It  is  here  at  this  moment 'Vc*  /♦**  ,     . 
"Speak  to  it!"  said  Pauline.    There  was  a 
change  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  a  controlless, 
urgent  emphasis,  that  did  not  escape  Walter; 
and  he  also  observed,  that  instead  of  shrinking 
away  ftrom,  she  drew  nearer  to  him.     This  move- 
ment, instant  and  involuntary  as  it  was,  prompted 
Walter  to  a  different  speech  from  what  actually 
escaped  him,  for  he  would  not  deceive  himself, 
and  of  late,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  Pauline, 
he  has  searched  and  sifted  his  motives,  and  de- 
fended'himself  continually  agiunst  himself. 

"I  know  not  why  it  is,"  he  said,  "  but  it  has 
seemed  to  me,  for  days  past,  as  if  I  had  come 
into  some  new  relation  with  the  elements  around 
me,  I  have  felt  so  stifled  and  oppressed.  The 
atmosphere  has  seemed  so  heavy,  like  that  of 
tropic  regions.  Precisely  as  if  Euroclydon,  that 
great  storm  wind,  were  abroad,  and  would  be 
here.  I  am  certain  that  I  am  subjected  to  some 
influence  which  a  psychologist  could  account  for 
more  readily,  perhaps,  than  the  most  austute 
physician.  I  have  felt  it  before.  But  now  it 
affects  me  differentiy.  .  .  Well,  here  we  ore,  I 
must  congratulate  you  on  your  release  from  my 
egotism  to-day." 

They  had  reached  the  lane  that  led  up  to  the 
mill,  and  at  this  point  they  separated ;  Pauline 
walking  slowly  up  toward  the  cottage,  quite  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  Paul  had  not  come  back 
to  join  her  in  her  walk,  but  wondering  rather  at 
the  enigmatical  turn  the  doctor  had  given  to  the 
conversation,  and  smiling,  too,  as  she  recalled 
the  seal  of  the  defense  she  had  made  when  Paul 
— whose  interests  she  had  at  heart,  and  whose 
advancement  she  watched  and  assisted  with  the 
jealous  tenderness  of  an  elder  sister — ^was  call^ 
in  question.  .  .  .  Paul,  wandering  gloomily 
through  the  woods  that  Sabbath  afternoon,  per- 
ceiving the  actual  state  of  his  case  by  intuition, 
but  beholding  it  as  though  he  saw  it  not,  and 
by  many  a  false  device,  uphholding  his  false  hope, 
might  have  been  saved  a  ddkl  of  vexation,  had 
he  walked  by  Pauline's  side  up  the  narrow  lane 
after  Dr.  Mitchell  had  left  her. 

Onoe  more  in  his  dingy,  dismal  office,  Walter 
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Mitchell  brougbt  himself  sternly  to  account  for 
the  words  "which  had  escaped  him  daring  the 
last  hour.  But  all  the  while  he  stayed  his  soul 
on  Pauline  Fillan,  as  he  thought  Eyen  while 
he  arrayed  himself  against  her,  he  looked  again 
and  continually  to  her  remembered  words  and 
glances,  for  the  strength  with  which  he  carried 
on  the  conflict,  and  deceived  himself  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  not  now  deceiving  that  self. 
But  what  was  it  that  so  continually  tempted  him 
to  bring  her  into  heirship  of  his  old  memories  ? 
The  fact  that  she  trusted  him — the  assurance  of 
this  fact  in  numberless  ways  confirmed.  It  was 
not  the  ordinary  trust  of  an  every-day  friend- 
ship.    In  what  then  did  the  difference  consist? 

He  could  recall  the  day  and  the  occasion  when 
his  soul,  against  its  own  wayward  doubts  and 
fears,  was  constrained  to  accept  the  assurance — 
when  the  solitude  of  his  gloomy,  hidden  thoughts 
was  invaded  by  the  convictions  of  her  faith  in 
him.  When,  in  consequence  of  these  convictions, 
and  that  invasion,  he  was  restored  to  himself, 
and  Ufted  up  firom  the  dust  of  confusion  into 
which  ruthless  spiritual  and  mental  adversaries 
had  trampled  him  in  his  early  youth. 

What  wot  her  trust  in  him,  its  nature,  its  re- 
sult? Its  result,  so  f^Lr  as  he  was  concerned, 
was  apparent  in  his  daily  lifb,  in  his  mein,  in  his 
habits  of  thought  and  of  action — it  strengthened 
him  for  hoping,  and  for  striving — it  restored  to, 
him  lost  interests — ^it  softened  his  asperity — it 
brought  him  back  to  charities,  to  gentler  speech, 
to  new  hopes,  and  to  more  "ngorous  use  of  dor- 
mant or  unconscious  faoulties. 

And  the  nature  of  that  trust  as  he  regarded 
it  ?  He  had  seen  its  like  before,  thought  Mitch- 
ell; though  the  force  of  the  resemblance  could 
never  have  been  recognized  by  Pauline.  In 
prisons,  where  loving  women  went  to  soothe  the 
captive  whom  they  loved.  In  courts  of  justice, 
where  gentle  voices  indignantly  protested  against 
the  accusation  brought  forward  for  the  condem- 
nation of  those  they  loved.  In  asylums  for  the 
insane.  In  hospitals  for  the  destitute  he  had 
seen  its  like,  manifested  by  loving,  and  sorrow- 
ing, and  hoping  souls,  which  could  suffer  and 
^dure  all  things  but  the  harboring  of  a  doubt  of 
•^e  object  of  their  confidence. 

And  was  this  the  trust,  blind,  credulous, 
that  Pauline  Fillan  reposed  in  him  ?  or  had  he 
totally  deceived  himself?  Was  it  trust  at  all,^ 
and  not  simply  indifference,  unconcern,  mere 
want  of  interest  and  common  curiosity  ?  Walter 
recollected  his  advent  in  the  village,  the  school- 
master's  defense — ^yes,  she  had  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  trust  And  now,  that  point  esta- 
blished, what  would  the  result  l>e  if,  suddenly 
she  were  cut  off  from  the  experience  of  his  daily 


life  as  a  source  of  thought,  a  living  voice,  : 
actual  presence  ?  He  did  not  answer  himself  < 
rectly,  but  by  comparison.  If  her  advice 
Paul  Tintoret  was  that  of  a  loving  woman,  aoi.1 
tious  for  the  honor  and  advancement  of  him  s 
loved?  Piunftilly  he  recognized  the  voice  of  ] 
heart  as  it  responded  to  this  doubt ;  and  \m^ 
tiently  he  turned  away  from  the  suggestion  1 
heart  made,  of  Mr.  Devlin's  name.  There  in 
after  all,  nothing  compensatory  in  this  i&i 
friendship,  for  the  threatened  loss  which  he  ^i 
endeavoring  to  contemplate  with  phno80|»] 
calmness ! 

What,  then,  now  that  he  stood  so  reVealed  lb 
fore  himself,  what  was  the  course  that  hon* 
pointed  out  to  him  as  the  one  he  should  pursue 

At  this  point  of  his  meditations  Mitchell  lighte 
his  lamp,  to  assist  him  through  his  perplexity  f 
would  seem,  for  immediately  aTter  he  went  bael 
Into  the  closet  adjoining  the  ofiSce,  which  he  used 
for  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  brought,  from  i 
small  iron  safe,  an  old  well-worn  portfolio  of 
yellow  leather,  which  was  tied  together  with 
many  fastenings.  A  good  half-hour  he  spent 
loosening  the  manifold  ribbons,  blue  they  wen 
and  faded ;  and  when  this  was  done,  he  spread 
the  well-filled  repository  open  before  him,  vdA 
proceeded  to  an  examinaUon  of  the  contents 
There  was  no  little  significance  in  the  fact  thai 
the  last  time  that  he  opened  this  portfblio  was  li 
a  Air-off  land,  and  that  on  that  occasion  he  hac 
but  opened  it  to  lay  within  some  sheets  of  papa 
containing  a  few  pressed  leaves  and  flowers,  an< 
dried  sea-weed.  The  letters  which  he  now  tool 
up  and  opened  one  by  one,  the  manifold  penoilec 
sketches  which  he  now  pushed  carelessly  aside 
were  untouched  then.  He  had  grown  strong,  o: 
he  had  grown  irise  since  that  day  of  despairlni 
weakness.  This  night  the  past  has  nothing  wbid 
he  fears  to  look  steadfastly  in  the  fkce.  Ther 
might  have  been  a  dozen  of  the  letters  written  al 
in  a  delicate,  craceftil  hand,  evidently  a  woman's 
a  sudden  warmth  kindled  in  the  rigid  face  tha 
bent  over  them,  and  such  light  was  in  the  eye 
scanning  the  pages,  that  it  had  been  hard  to  sa^ 
whether  smiles  or  tears  would  follow,  but  for  tli( 
firmly  locked  lips  which  seemed  to  bid  defiano 
to  every  emotion. 

One  by  one  he  opened  the  letters.  They  wer 
crowded  to  overflowing.  The  writer's  thought 
had  been  poured  out  like  water.  Here  wa 
no  repression,  no  concentration,  no  carefVi 
withholding,  no  prudential  limitation.  Th* 
boundary  of  the  paper  was  the  only  obstructioi 
tliat  the  writer  had  met;  utterance,  it  woul< 
seem,  was  the  only  unsatisfied  desire  of  he 
heart. 

One  by  one  he  read  these  letters — ^mailed  an< 
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dftted  liTerpool  were  they,  each  and  all — ^letters 
ft«n  old  England — ^paosing  to  decipher  eyery 
Mreleaaly  written  word — ^fh>m  the  first  line  to  the 
!a«t  perusing  them.  This  act  of  reading  stood 
ih&dj  associated  with  his  preceding  thought 
ad  sdf-inTestlgatioii  in  regard  to  Pauline  FiUan. 
Bf  the  tearfVil  smile  with  which  he  tied  them 
ogslber  again — by  the  manifest  nature  of  that 
iBOtioa  which  bowed  his  head  upon  them  with  an 
mnrhdming  tenderness  and  rererence — ^by  the 
kltimination  expressed  in  his  features,  and  his 
ilip,  when  he  restored  them  to  their  place  of 
Mfetjr — by  these  tokens  he  had  magnified  the 
poter  and  the  evil  of  the  phantom  which,  he 
Mid,  continually  disturbed  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Jtp  had  duly  returned  to  his  work  in  the  mines, 
tQ|;ilher  with  the  other  disaflfSected  laborers  who, 
in  eoBsequence  of  their  difficulties  with  the  arbi- 
tttrj  OTerseer,  had  quitted  the  employment  until 
Vr.  Deflin,  by  his  return  and  tact,  had  called 
together  again.  The  minority  of  the  mi- 
>  UTed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coal  region, 
^  it  was  Jep's  custom,  when  the  weather  was 
wt  too  stormy,  to  return  to  his  father's  hut  at 
■iglit  This  habit  he  resumed,*  and  on  the  Mon- 
dij  morning  alter  Bemiee's  Tisit  in  the  village, 
ho  left  home  before  the  house  was  astir,  for  he 
kd  dx  miles  to  walk. 

Notwithstanding  the  mother's  fondness  for  him, 
mi.  the  way  the  father  had  of  overlooking  his 
Moniities,  Jep's  departures  from  home  were  al- 
«i|B  felt  to  be  a  relief,  while  his  return  was 
■iTCr  hailed  with  any  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tim  of  joy.  He  had  become  so  unmanagable  in 
his  approach  to  man's  estate,  that  all  parental 
utkorify  exercised  in  the  hut  was  merely 
■oaiBiL 

Kaee  his  childhood  he  had  cherished  his  matri- 
aniilplan  in  regard  toBernice  Atherton,  whom 
he  called  his  little  wife  from  the  first,  wheneyer 
1m  wis  in  his  most  gracious  and  most  human 


The  manner  in  which  Paul  had  come  between 
excited  his  jealousy,  making  him  furious  in 
tlte  excitement  He  had  been  quick  to  perceiye 
the  difference  there  was  in  her  manner  of  treats 
iigPaul  and  himself;  quick,  likewise,  in  draw- 
iig  the  comparison  between  the  personal  adyan- 
liges  of  Paul,  and  his  own  deficiencies ;  quick  to 
lee  that  Paul  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  girl ; 
qidek  to  imagine  the  results  most  likely  to  follow 
this  new  acquaintance. 

He  thought  of  these  things  as  he  walked  off 
npidly  in  the  direction  of  the  mine,  and  of  the 
|R|}ect  he  had  formed  in  the  last  night's  restless- 
After  m  long  absence,  and  joumeyings,  no 


one  knew  whither,  the  old  woman.  Sue  Carrol, 
the  '*  oldest  inhabitant"  of  the  mountain  land, 
had  returned  again,  and  taken  up  her  abode  in  a 
deserted  shanty,  little  better  than  a  ruin,  in  which 
she  had  lived  years  beyond  telling.  During  her 
long  absence  it  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  nothing 
preserved  it  fh>m  the  hands  of  destructives  but 
a  superstitious  fear  prevailing  among  the  work 
people,  that  ill  fortune  would  befall  the  hand  that 
was  lifted  ag^nst  it 

She  was  a  human  fright — a  walking  skeleton, 
large-boned,  and  of  Amazonian  stature,  but  wasted 
away  by  time,  and  a  disease  which  first  laid  its 
hand  upon  her  half  a  century  ago.  There  was  a 
savage  wildness  in  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  the 
short  white  hair  of  her  always  uncovered  head, 
in  her  gestures,  and  harsh  impatient  voice ;  in 
her  habits  and  tastes,  that  marked  her  out,  and 
separated  her  from  her  kind,  as  completely  as  if 
she  had  livjd  within  an  enchanted  circle,  and 
performed  her  three  journeys,  for  three  times  had 
she  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  mountain 
land,  and  gone  none  knew  whither,  returning 
when  all  had  ceased  to  think  of  her  as  among 
the  liring,  on  the  witches  magic  broom. 

She  had  now  only  returned  on  the  preceding 
Saturday.  Jep  Tassie  had  heard  of  her  return 
through  bne  of  the  workmen  whom  he  had  met 
at  the  Briarton  tavern,  and  it  was  to  see  her,  to 
consult  with  her,  that  he  was  hurrying  along  to- 
ward the  mine  at  a  rate  so  unusual.  In  old  time 
she  had  been  famous  for  her  fortune-telling,  and 
often  had  Jep  Tassie,  seated  on  her  knee — for 
her  external  horror  seemed  to  find  sympathy 
with  his — ^listened  as  she  read  the  palm  of  credu- 
lous men  and  maidens.  Many  a  time  had  she 
prophesied  his  own  future — but  that  was  in  the 
days  of  boyhood,  when  Jep  needed  not,  as  now, 
any  assurances  as  to  what  he  would  do  and  be 
when  he  came  to  man's  estate.  Had  he  not 
already  determined  about  that  ? 

But  now  he  was  more  ineamest — he  was  more 
anxious — and  the  rapid  pace  at  which  he  went 
hardly  equalled  the  rush  of  passionate  thoughts 
which  followed  one  another  through  his  brain. 
So  swiftly  had  he  performed  the  little  journey 
that  when  he  reached  the  head-quarters  of  the 
miners,  none  of  them,  apparently,  were  yet  astir. 
He  was  glad  of  this,  and  hurried  along  still  faster, 
until  he  came  to  the  isolated  shed  known  as 
"  Sue  Carrol's  house." 

Halting  before  the  door  which,  though  broken 
from  its  hinges,  still  did  duty  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  inmate  and  the  world  outside,  as  secure 
as  an  impregnable  mUl  of  stone,  Jep  said  in  ai 
low  voice,  rapping  against  the  door, 
•*  Old  woman,  are  you  in  ?" 
<' Jep  Tassie,  if  it's  you,  come  in  with  you," 
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was  the  immediate  response.  Jep*8  coming  was 
most  opportone— it.had  manifestly  mueh  to  do 
with  the  disappearance  of  Tery  eyident  perplexity 
and  indecision  ftrom  the  face  of  Sue.. 

The  instant  Jep  had  obeyed  the  imitation, 
which  he  did  with  some  delay  on  account  of  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  doorway,  Sue,  who 
was  sitting  on  her  bed-side,  or  in  other  words 
squatted  on  the  floor,  clad  in  her  whimsical  gar- 
ments of  daylight,  ezolaimecf, 

*'Lord  a  marsy  how  you 'ye  growedl  come 
here  till  you  tell  me  about  Paul  Tintoret ;"  and 
then  as  if  aware  of  ill-timed  haste  in  the  pro- 
posal of  that  inquiiy,  with  redoubled  interest  she 
added,  *'  sit  ye  down — ^how  you  haye  growed!" 

**  We  giye  you  up  for  certain  this  time — your 
been  gone  a  monstrous  while,"  replied  Jep,  seat- 
ing himself  beside  the  old  woman  and  returning 
her  scrutinizing  look  with  interest. 

«  Tes,  I  'ye  wandered  far,  up  and  down,  a  long 
way — ^but  I  'm  back  agin."  * 

"And  you  haye  n't  forgot  your  old  tricks, 
Sue  ?  Tou  was  first  rate  of  a  hand,"  said  Jep, 
looking  in  her  withered  face,  and  holding  out 
his  hand  as  he  did  so. 

"  Aint  you  got  your  fortin  yet,  Jep  ?  What 's 
become  of  the  gal — the  little  one  ?" 

<* She's  there — down  home:  blast  my  eyes, 
what's  that?" 

'<  That 's  luck,"  said  the  old  woman  shrilly, 
laughing  aloud,  as  Jep  leaped  up  and  stood  gas- 
ing  at  the  prostrate  door,  which  had  fallen  fh>m 
its  perpendicular  before  a  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
as  if  he  expected  the  entrance  of  an  apparition. 
'<Sit  ye  down,  and  you  shall  haye  yer  fortin. 
But  tell  me  about  Paul;  ye  hear  do  n't  ye  7  Tell 
me  about  him  first.  Is  he  well,  and  working, 
my  lad  ?" 

She  folded  her  arms,  and  ayerted  her  eyes 
ftrom  Jep's  outstretched  hand. 

"  He 's  in  Briarton — doing  the  same  that  he 
always  did,"  said  Jep,  impatient  and  half  angry, 
at  the  same  time  extending  a  bit  of  money  to  the 
old  woman ;  but  she  had  noticed  his  impatience, 
and  was  not  to  be  bought  into  compliance  one 
instant  sooner  than  suited  her  own  pleasure. 

<*  Tou  '11  get  your  fortin,"  she  said,  putting 
forth  her  arm,  and  significantiy,  with  a  gesture, 
decHning  the  money,  "  when  ye  giye  me  a  pro- 
mise?" 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  want  to  see  Paul  Tintoret;  do  you  hear 
thatar?" 

"Yes,  I  hear  it,"  said  Jep,  yielding  to  her 
humor,  because  he  saw  thdAipossibility  of  con- 
trolling it.     "I  hear  that,  what  else.  Sue?" 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  him  to  come  up.  I  want 
to  talk  with  him." 


<( 


To  tell  Am  fortune  ?"  said  Jep. 

"  No  matter  what  for.  Tell  him,  that 's  al 
will  ye?" 

"  When  I  go  down  to  the  yillage." 

"When '11  ye  go  then?" 

"  Any  time — to-morrow  may  be." 

/"He's  doin'  wonderftd,  they  say.  So  migl 
his  father,  if  he  'd  found  the  wit  'T  was  all  i 
his  mother — ahe  was  a  bom  geniL  Oueas  yc 
wouldn't  a  catohed  her.  Deylin's  here,  the 
say" — she  turned  sharply  toward  Jep^as  she  sai 
this,  her  eyes  looking  wUder  and  larger  tha 
oyer  as  they  peered  into  the  boy's  face,  seddn 
to  read  there  something  of  which  she  found  b 
trace.  "  Just  tell  Paul  to  come  up,  that's  all 
ax  of  you,  Jep,"  she  continued  more  mildlj 
"  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  'U  get  him  the  word." 

"  Will  you  take  it  yourself?"  she  demanded. 

Jep  hesitated. 

"  If  you  wont,  say  so,  and  take  yerself  ofl 
Taint  much  for  an  old  body  like  me  to  ask  of  s 
young  man  strong  as  you.  You  could  run  like  i 
deer  once — ^haye  ye  forgot?" 

"  I  '11  let  him  know.  I  '11  go  down  myself  am 
tell  him;  there— 4oes  that  content  you?"  aske 
Jep. 

"  Yes,'^  said  the  old  woman  slowly,  "  but  i 
you  forget — " 

"  Did  I  eyer  forget  when  I  was  to  go  to  th 
yillage  for  you  ?"  demanded  Jep. 

"Giye  me  your  hand,"  she  sidd,  with  a  smil 
that  shone  oyer  her  hard  features  like  sunlig^ 
upon  dreary  wastes  of  rock.  When  he  opene 
the  palm  she  drew  it  near  to  her  aged  eyes  an 
scanned  it  with  a  serious  attention.  Droppin 
it  again,  she  said — 

"Grand  good  luck,  Jep! — ^but  I'll  haye  1 
think  on't  Come  in  to-morrow,  may  be  I' 
know  by  that  time  what  'tis."  She  bent  he 
head  thoughtAilly  upon  her  hand  when  she  ha 
said  this,  and  appeared  to  forget  the  boy's  pn 
sence. 

Something  like  human  pity  seemed  aroused  i 
him  as  he  sat  looking  at  the  forlorn  old  ereatoi 
and  her  wretched  surroundings,  so  lonely,  so  il 
clad,  so  destitute  of  eyery  comfort  of  life. 

"  Sue,"  he  said,  touching  her  arm  and  bem 
ing  forward  that  he  might  look  into  her  fiso 
"you  aint  a  going  to  stay  here  alone,  be  youT" 

"  It 's  my  home  I"  she  said,  looking  up  quiek] 
at  him,  and  angrily,  as  if  she  would  not  hare  hi 
right  disputed. 

"It  aint  fit  for  you.  Come  with  me  to  Jl: 
BuUer's  and  get  something  to  eat  I  came  o 
in  a  hurry,  and  left  my  breakfast  behind  me." 

"  Go  on !"  she  said,  with  quite  a  tragic  emphi 
sis — waying  her  hand,  setting  the  seal  to  hi 
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wofdB  thus — and  he  heard  her  matter,  '<Jim 
Boiler's !"  as  if  she  felt  the  invitation  to  be  an 
insult 

Jep  heard  the  workmen  now  passing  by  the 
hot  on  their  waj  to  the  mine,  and  rising  to  join 
them,  he  said — 

"Good  lack,  then! — that's  fine  as  far  as  it 
goes.  You  shall  have  Paol  Tintoret  as  soon  as 
70a  want,  Sue." 

"  That  would  be  this  minit  I  Tell  him  I  've 
got  things  to  tell  him  that  '11  make  his  hair  stand 
on  end.  He  wont  belieye  it,  but  it  will  make 
Um  hurry,"  she  said,  smiling  at  her  own  can- 
ning. **  Yes,  you'll  hare  a  fortin  yerself,  no 
mistake — get  along  witii  you  then.  I  was  allers 
i  friend  to  ye,  Jep.  Ye  know  that,  ye  young 
jsekanapes — come  here  till  I  look  at  ye  agin. 
The  little  one 's  with  you,  for  sure— she  '11  be  for 
Btiyin'  allers  where  you  be !" 

He  had  spoken  pityingly  to  her,  and  the  old 
woman  appeared  now  to  be  returning  the  same 
sentiment,  with  interest.  But  it  was  a  pity  that 
Mmed  on  the  rerge  of  derision. 

She  had  prophesied  smooth  things  for  him, 
sod  Jep  was  satisfied  with  the  vague  announce- 
ment) and  went  away  well  content  with  the  pros- 
pect of  serving  her  according  to  the  promise  she 
bad  extorted. 


CHAPTER  XnL 

Dining  the  week  succeeding  her  Sunday  visit 
to  Briarton,  Bemice  lived  on  the  happy  remem- 
bnoees  connected  with  it  Jasper,  well-assured 
in  his  own  mind  since  the  old  woman's  prophecy, 
had  not  failed  to  mako  such  use  as  he  could  of 
the  fact  of  her  visiting  with  strangers,  and  the 
iniqutous  vanity  the  poor  child  had  betrayed  in 
tmymg  herself  in  the  splendor  of  Mrs.  Burgess' 
red  shawl.  But  she  kept  such  significant  silence 
during  the  progress  of  these  accusations  that 
Je^  began  to  be  troubled  greatly  in  his  own 
Biifid;  he  could  not  understand  why  and  how 
■he  managed  to  keep  him  at  such  a  distance ;  all 
tbat  he  could  understand  about  it,  try  as  he 
night,  was  the  fact  that  a  wall  seemed  to  have 
•ncted  itself  between  them — ^he  could  do  nothing 
with  her — she  would  neither  quarrel  nor  wrestle 
with  him,  in  wrath  or  self-defense.  For  several 
dijs  this  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Tassie 
but;  Bemice  calmly  striving  to  do  all  things  in 
^  better  way  than  she  had  ever  attempted,  or 
bend  of,  before  that  visits  and  Jep,  continuaUy 
firestrated  in  every  design,  intended  to  entrap  her 
into  a  discussion  or  contention  with  him.  It  was 
Attonidiing  what  peace  there  was  in  the  house. 

But  one  day  Jep  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
Ptttial  victory  over  Bemice,  and  Mr.  Tassie 
finmd  her  at -the  kiln  in  tears.    It  was  not  diffi- 
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cult  for  him  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  sorrow,  and  to  comfort  her  he  said : 
**  Get  your  bonnet  and  come  along,  I  'm  going 
to  the  village."  Her  bonnet  was  lying  on  the 
ground  beside  her — Bemice  needed  no  second 
invitation,  but  instantly,  smoothing  her  hair, 
placed  it  upon  her  head  and  followed  Oliver. 
Surely  the  angel  had  a  hand  in  this ;  for  it  was 
not  often  that  she  brought  her  bonnet  with  her 
to  the  kiln !  To  be  sure  Jep  had  burned  up  the 
old  cap  which  he  tore  from  her  head,  because  he 
had  overheard  Paul  saying  he  liked  the  cap,  with 
her  head  in  it,  it  was  so  picturesque — ^but  then 
it  was  certainly  the  angel  who  suggested  the 
happy  idea  of  bringing  the  bonnet  with  her, 
instead  of  the  old  shawl  she  had  worn,  in  a 
turban  fashion,  since  the  destruction  of  the  cap. 
Tassie  and  Bemice  went  down  to  Briarton  in 
silence  together,  occupied  with  their  own  medi- 
tations, the  child  following  after  Oliver.  When 
they  had  reached  the  village  street,  he  turned 
and  said  to  her : 

<*  Take  care  of  yourself — do  n't  get  into  mis- 
chief. Be  here  by  this  tree  when  it's  three 
o'clock,  and  I  '11  come  along.     Mind  now^" 

"  Yes,  I'll  mind."  said  Bemice. 

«  You  can  tell  by  the  sun;  when  it  gets  about 
there,"  said  Tassie,  pointing  toward  the  eastern 
sky,  and  to  a  point  which  her  eyes  did  not  see 
quite  as  clearly  as  his,  though  she  nodded  hei^ 
head,  in  the  old  yes,  yes,  style.  **  Don't  keep 
me  a  waiting  now,  be  sure  of  that.'* 

*<I  wont,"  said  Bemice,  and  after  a  fei^ 
minutes  walk  up  the  street,  they  fell  into  sepa- 
rate paths. 

Bemice  had  made  up  her  mind  on.  the  way 
down  the  mountain  as  to  what  she  wx>uld  do  with 
herself  if  Mr.  Tassie  left  her  to  her  own  ways, 
and  accordingly,  when  he  went  into  a  blacksmith 
shop,  and  disappeared,  before  she  was  aware, 
from  her  sight,  she  went  off  rapidly  toward  Fil- 
lan's  house.  But  as  she  entered  the  lane  she 
saw  a  figure  going  up  Just  before  her,  which  sight 
occasioned  a  change  in  her  project,  an  instanta- 
neous change,  yet  she  deliberated  upon  it  several 
minutes,  during  which  she  continued  on  her  way 
in  the  path,  before  she  cried  out — 

««TimI  Tim  Burgess!" 

Tim  heard  the  voice,  looked  around,  stood  for 
a  moment  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  who  had  called, 
and  if  he  should  answer,  and  then  went  quickly  , 
back. 

"You I  how  came  you  here.r'  was  his  sur- 
prised salutation. 

"I  came dowMdth  uncle.  Tim,  is  Mr.  Fillan 
in  the  church  ?i'^^ 

<*  No;  he 's  got  his  sdiool  up  fo  yonder,  in  his 
house  there." 
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« Is  any  one  there  ?    In  the  church  7" 

"No;  what  of  it?"  ^ 

« I  want  you  to  come  with  me." 

"What  for,  then?" 

"Come,  and  V 11  tell  yon." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  he  asked  again. 

"Gome,  and  Fll  tell  you,"  repeated  Bemioe. 

She  both  looked  and  spoke  in  such  an  urgent 
way,  that  Tim*s  curiosity  induced  him  to  com- 
ply. 

"  But  where  are  you  going  to  ?"  he  asked, 
after  following  her  in  silence  some  distance. 

"To  the  church,  to  be  sure." 

"To-day  aint  Sunday  I  What's  she  thinking 
of!" 

" Never  you  mind,"  said  Bemice,  "but  come 
on,"  and  on  they  went  until  they  came  to  the 
church,  Bemice  still  leading  the  way.  "  Come 
in,"  she  directed,  opening  the  church-door;  "shut 
it  after  you.  Now  V 11  tell  you.  I  want  you  to 
blow  the  organ  for  me — do  Just  what  you  do  for 
Mr.  Fillan— exactly  the  same — ^I  'm  going  to  try 
it" 

"  Did  he  say  you  might  ?" 

"Never  mind.  Do  what  you  do  for  him,  and 
see  if  you  can  tell  the  tune."  She  went  up  the 
gallery-siairs  while  she  spoke,  and  Tim  followed 
her,  his  curiosity  by  no  means  abated — ^he  un- 
locked the  organ^doors  for  her,  piled  some  music 
books  «pon  the  organ-bench,  pulled  out  some  of 
the  stops,  and  then  went  to  work  at  the  bellows, 
fairly  engaged  in  the  sport^  for  it  only  looked 
Jike  sport  to  him.  Timidly  at  first,  and  lightly, 
so  that  scarcely  a  sound  was  heard,  Bemice 
touched  the  notes  one  after  another,  but  as  her 
interest  became  engaged,  her  courage  increased, 
and  the  belief  which  possessed  her  and  haunted 
her  from  the  Sunday  when  she^  heard  Tim  and 
Mr.  Fillan  playing,  began  to  make  itself  good. 
She  could,  after  some  fashion,  not  a  very  cohe- 
rent one,  it  must  be  allowed,  play  the  strain 
which  she  attempted — ^the  strain  Paul  whistled 
when  he  went  down  the  mountain,  the  first  day 
they  met,  which  hadT  occurred  repeatedly  in  one 
of  the  chants  that  Mr.  Fillan  played. 

Tim  Burgess  himself  could  distinguish  it.  Yes, 
he  said  so,  after  considerable  hesitation  in  which 
his  imagination  did  its  best,  until  he  finally  con- 
curred fully  in  it — ^he  did  know  the  tune — ^he  had 
heard  it  before,  and  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
looked  at  Bemice  in  amazement 
^  "  Now,  Tim,  listen,"  said  Bemice,  wonderfully 
encouraged.  "Listen,  and  tell  me — 111  play 
something  else." 

And  so  she  played  again^mt  though  poor 
Tim  listened  with  all  his  u^fKjJie  could  make 
nothing  out  of  it — when  she  asked  him,  he  told 
her  so  outright.    In  vain  she  stmggled  and  stroTC 


with  the  notes,  Tim  only  laughed  and  persisted 
he  had  never  heard  any  thing  like  it  before — 
there  was  no  use  of  her  hammering  away  at  that 
rate,  she  would  only  put  the  machine  out  of 
tune.  And  leaving  the  bellows  he  went  round  to 
the  front  of  the  organ. 

"I've  got  to  go  back  to  the  mill,  or  they '11 
be  raising  the  Old  Harry  about  my  being  away. 
Come — you  must !"  said  he. 

"But  will  you  try  again  some  dme?"  said 
Bemice,  rising  with  reluctance,  "I  can  play,  I 
know  I  can."    • 

"  Tou  can !"  said  Tim,  incredulously,  "  whose 
a  going  to  teach  you,  I  'd  like  to  know?" 

"  Why  you,  Tim,  of  course.  I  shall  ask  your 
mother." 

"A  good  deal  I  could  tell  about  it!  I  have 
my  part  to  do,  and  I  know  how  to  do  it,  but  I^Ir. 
Paul's  part  is  different — you  'd  better  ask  him — 
he  can  play  better  than  1 1" 

"Mr.  Paul?"  said  Bemice.  "I  thought 
'twas  Blr.Filhm." 

"  Old  Fillan  does  it  sometimes — ]fXLt  Paul  does 
it  always.  It  was  Mr.  Fillan  that  showed  Paul 
Tintoret" 

"Oh,"  said  Bemice,  and  while  Tim  was  lock- 
ing the  organ,  and  replacing  the  music-books, 
and  closing  the  gallery-door,  she  walked  down 
the  stairs  and  so  on  into  the  street,  without  wait- 
ing for  him,  or  thinking  again  of  him.  So  Paul 
played  the  organ,  and  not  Mr.  Fillan ! — that  was 
what  she  would  ask  him  about,  for  one  thing  of 
the  many  that  she  intended  to  ask  him.  But 
before  she  had  gone  half  the  way  to  Paul's  shop, 
Bemice's  attention  was  all  at  once  arrested,  and 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  subject 

At  some  distance  from  the  church,  but  lying 
between  it  and  that  extremity  of  the  village 
where  the  marble  factory  stood,  not  upon  the 
main  street,  but  alone  by  itself,  upon  the  border 
of  a  lane  which  seemed  to  have  been  opeaed 
solely  on  its  account,  stood  a  factory  where 
woollen  cloths  were  made.  It  was  a  new  build- 
ing, and  had  not  been  in  operation  much  more 
than  a  month ;  a  large  building  of  wood,  freshly 
painted  a  bright  brown  color,  emerging  from  the 
roof  of  which  was  a  bell,  that  was  sheltered  from 
rain  and  storm/by  a  wooden  canopy.  The  bell 
was  being  rung  as  Bemice  went  up  the  street 
She  paused  to  hear  it;  and  while  she  stood 
listening,  a  little,  pale-faced  girl  went  past  her, 
and  turned  down  the  narrow  lane ;  she  was  bare- 
foot, and  carried  in  her  hand  a  little  soiled  basket, 
covered  with  a  bit  of  coarse  wrapping-paper, 
which,  as  she  turned  the  comer,  was  whiffed 
away  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

Glad  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  something 
moreabout  the  Sreat  building  and  the  bell,  why 
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H  dionld  ring  so  long,  and  loud,  and  fast,  Ber- 
nice  picked  up  the  paper,  and  ran  after  the  girl, 
ud  coming  up  beside  her,  she  saw,  nnavoidablj 
~I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred,  however,  that 
if  she  could,  she  would  have  averted  her  eyes, 
and  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the 
basket— «aw  that  bits  of  meat  and  bread  were 
laid  there  together,  and  an  apple,  beside.  She 
was  taking  somebody's  dinner  somewhere,  was 
the  conclusion  Bemice  arrived  at. 

*<What  is  that  house?"  she  asked  as  she  gave 
the  paper  to  the  little  girl. 

The  child  took  the  wrapping  whose  loss  she 
had  not  missed,  and  laid  it  over  the  basket  again, 
looking  as  she  did  so,  as  if  in  great  astonishment 
that  there  was  a  living  being  who  actuaHj  was 
m  ignorance  about  **  that  house." 

'•lt*8  the  factory,  that  is,"  said  she,  "and 
I'm  going  there  to  work." 

"What  for ?"  asked  Bemice.  "  What  can  you 
do  there,  Kitty?" 

"My  name  aint Kitty,  it  *s  Mate,  Mary,  I  mean. 
I  join  the  threads." 

"Is  it  your  father  that  owns  it  ?" 

"No,  my  father /do  n't  own  nothing." 

"I  don't  see  how  it  happened  then,"  said 
Bemice. 

"They  pay  me,  and  I  work.  I  get  three  shil- 
Ihigs  a  week." 

"  Do  other  girls  work  there?  big  girls,  I  mean, 
like  me?"  asked  Bemice  quickly,  her  face  becom- 
ing all  at  once  very  red,  as  if  it  meant  to  counte- 
nance the  eagerness  with  which  she  spoke. 

"Yes,  sacks  and  bags ;  they  work  longer  than 
I  do,  and  get  more.  I  shall  get  more  just  as 
quick  as  I  'm  tall  enough  to  attend  to  awheel  all 
by  myself.  I  only  help  the  rest  now,  but  I  get 
three  shillings  a-week.  The  rest  don't  get 
more'n  two  and  six — the  rest  of  the  small  girls, 
I  mean— but  it  come  of  my  ma's  being  sick,  and 
™y  pa,  too.  And  Mr.  Flipper's  knowing  'em  so 
well  made  it  different." 

"Is  it  hard  work?"  asked  Bemice,  thought- 
f^jy  looking  now  into  the  child's  face,  and  en- 
deaToring  to  discern  there  the  answer  to  her 
<lQe8tion. 

"Not  so  Very,  there 's  harder.  We  have  fun 
by  ourselves,  too,  sometimes — ^not  always.  Em 
•lu)  I  do.  But  the  big  girls  have  the  best  of  it 
I  wish  I  was  big.  Only  the  smell  of  the  grease, 
that's  the  worst  of  it ;  and  the  noise !  I  couldn't 
hear  myself  think  when  I  first  went  there,  and  I 
had  a  headache  all  the  while.  Come  and  look  in. 
It  do  n't  give  me  Che  headache  now,  you  know, 
I'Te  got  used  to  it  We  bring  our  dinners,  and 
that's  to  save  time ;  at  noon  we  go  out  doors  if 
it's  pleasant  Em  and  I  do  if  it  isn't,  sometimes; 
hnt  the  big  girls  stay  in  and  talk.   I  must  go  on, 


the  bell  is  going  to  stop— come  and  look  in — it 
will  look  queer  to  you  I" 

The  child  began  to  run,  and  Bemice  ran  with 
her  to  look  in,  to  see  the  machinery,  to  see  the 
girls,  to  smell  the  grease,  to  hear  the  noise,  to 
see  how  queer  it  could  look  to  her,  and  all  be- 
cause she  had  taken  an  idea  into  her  head. 

And,  having  looked,  she  took  the  idea  with  bcr 
away  into  (he  village  street,  and  on  toward  the  mar- 
ble factory,  there  to  lay  it  before  Paul  Tintoret. 

For,  according  to  the  best  of  her  belief,  a 
wiser  man  than  he — Paul  Tintoret — never  did  or 
could  live ;  she  could  do  no  better  thing  than  trust 
her  fortunes  wholly  to  his  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

When  she  came  up  to  the  factory,  Bemice  did 
not  go  immediately  in,  but  raising  herself  on 
tiptoe,  looked  through  the  window.  Paul  was 
there,  and  the  fear,  born  of  the  look,  that  he 
would  perceive  her  overseeing  his  shop  in  such  a 
way,  made  her  to  shrink  back,  and  lean  against 
the  waU,  in  a  crushed,  humiliated  sort  of  manner. 

She  heard  the  stroke  of  his  hammer,  the  click 
of  the  chisel;  and  at  length  overcoming  her 
scruples,  she  thought  to  look  again,  but  as 
she  raised  herself  from  the  wall  for  that  perilous 
feat,  she  observed  that  one  of  the  clapboards 
against  which  she  had  leaned  was  broken,  that 
there  was  no  danger  that  he  would  see  her  if  she 
bent  down  and  looked  through  that  aperture. 

There  stood  Paul  alone,  working,  as  he  always 
did,  with  all  his  might.  Before  him  on  the  high 
bench  was  a  large  slab  of  marble,  and  he  was 
pleased  with  the  work  about  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Bemice  could  tell  that  by  the  face  he 
wore.  Often  he  let  fall  the  little  stone  mallet 
from  his  right  hand,  and  swept  the  golden  hair 
from  off  his  forehead,  and  stood  back  from  the  work- 
bench and  looked  at  the  broad  piece  of  glittering 
white  marble,  and  his  eyes,  when  he  did  this, 
seemed  to  Bemioe  larger  and  brighter  than  ever 
they  had  before. 

The  work  he  had  begun  pleased  him,  and  yet 
he  was  in  doubt  and  perplexity  about  it.  When- 
ever he  dropped  the  mallet  he  seemed  to  fall  into 
a  musing  mood,  and  he  walked  about  and  sur- 
veyed his  work  from  different  points,  as  if  to 
settle  his  mind  and  come  to  some  clear  opinion 
about  it  Finally,  after  repeated  reconsidera* 
tions,  he  took  up  the  jammer,  and  with  a  firme^ 
grasp  than  at  either  previous  time,  he  began  to 
see  his  way  through  the  difficulty  that  had  pre- 
sented itself. 

Presently,  as  B^nice  watched  him,  she  sawliim 
suddenly  look*u^^  a  quick,  startled  manner, 
as  though  he  saw,  thought,  or  heard  something. 
She  believed  that  he  had  heard  her,  and  for  a 
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second  disputed  within  herself  whether  she  should 
run  aw^y,  or  go  forward  and  meet  him.  The 
thought  of  herself,  however,  instantly  flitted 
away.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  hare 
seen  or  heard  her,  for  she  was  altogether  out  of 
sight,  and  was  so  quiet  that  she  could  not  hear 
herself  breathe.  Therefore,  reassured,  she  drew 
near  to  the  wall  again,  and  again  looked  in  through 
the  aperture  of  the  broken  board.  There  he 
stood,  apparently  he  had  not  moYed  since  her 
last  glance;  but  he  was  looking  up,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  speaking.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  for  Bemicc  to  persuade  herself  that  he 
was  not  speaking — ^he  had  the  intelligent,  ani- 
mated expression  peculiar  to  his  face  when  con- 
yersing  with  a  friend. 

*<  Ho  is  talking  with  the  angel,"  said  Bemice 
to  herself,  and  his  countenance  did  not  belie  the 
fancy — ^he  looked  equal  to  the  maintenance  of 
celestial  intercourse. 

So,  thinking  thus,  with  »  redoubled  interest, 
that  got  the  better  of  her  caution,  Bemice  stood 
up,  that  she  might  more  distinctly  look  at  him. 
Immediately  after  this  change  of  position,  Paul 
resumed  his  work,  this  time  with  pencil  and 
rule  ;  but  as  he  did  so,  his  eyes  glanced  toward 
the  window.  Bemice  did  not  obserre  the  quick 
flash,  and  was,  therefore,  quite  unprepared  for 
his  striding  across  the  floor,  and  for  the  look  of 
welcome  that  feU  upon  her,  which  said,  "  I  knew 
that  you  would  come,"  nor  for  the  actual  words 
that  fell  from  his  lips. 

**  Oh,  Bemice !  is  it  you  ?  I  thought  it  was  a 
shadow  that  crossed  my  window.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  ;  be  so  good  as  to  come  in." 

Thus  bidden,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation  and 
confusion,  Bemice  went  in. 

**  I  'm  glad  you  happened  to  come  to-day ;  did 
you  come  alone  ?"  asked  he  in  his  frank,  sincere 
way. 

**  Mr.  Tassie  came  too.  I  'm  to  go  back  with 
him  at  three.     This  is  the  marble  factory  ?" 

*'  This  is  the  marble  factory,"  repeated  PauL 
''  Here  is  a  bit  of  work  I  finished  a  few  days  ago 
— what  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  He  pointed  to  a 
grave-stone  upon  which  two  or  three  devices  were 
cut  with  considerable  taste  and  skill. 

«'  I  like  it,"  said  Bemice.     "  What  is  it  for  ?" 

*'  A  monument  for  a  little  girl's  grave.  She 
died  last  summer.  I  have  got  a  new  order  though, 
better  than  all  I  ever  had  before.  This  great 
%lab  you  see — it  is  Italian  marble — it  came  from 
a  quarry  in  Italy,  which  is  away  ofi',  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe.  When  I  finish  it,  it  will  have  to 
be  polished,  and  then  it  will  shine  like  a  dollar." 

*♦  Who  for  ?"  asked  Beraic^^ 

Paul  laid  down  his  pencil,  and  looked  at  the 
questioner. 


'<  For  some  one,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a  low 
tone,  **  for  whom  I  had  rather  do  it  than  for 
anybody  else  in  the  world.  Can  you  guess  who?" 

"  Christine,"  said  Bemice. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Paul,  "  it  'a  for  her.  Do  n*t 
you  suppose  now,  that  I  will  be  likely  to  take 
pains  with  it  ?" 

Bemice  nodded  her  head.  <*  Paul,"  she  said, 
<*  what  is  it  that  I  'm  going  to  do,  do  you  sup- 
pose T" 

"  Going  to  have  a  new  dress  ?"  asked  Paul, 
gravely. 

<<Have!"  repeated  Bemice,  pausing  at  the 
word,  and  reflecting  upon  it,  as  she  looked  down 
at  the  old  dress  she  wore.  Mr.  Paul  Tintoret 
really  noticed  such  things,  then  I  How  could  he 
help  it,  with  such  a  perfect  model  of  neatness  as 
Pauline  always  before  his  eyes  ? 

But  it  was  Paul's  advice  that  she  really  wanted, 
and  so  she  persisted  in  speaking  in  spite  of  her 
constemation.  <<Have!  I'm  not  going  to  have 
any  thing— ^,  I  said — I  'm  going  to  do  some- 
thing." 

**  To  get  a  pair  of  wings  and  fly  off,  may  be — 
no  ?  that 's  not  it  ?  Yon  are  then  about  to — to 
— ^let  me  see — "  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  Paul  leaned  against  the  work-bench,  and 
silenUy  surveyed  her.  **  Do  n't  shake  your  head 
in  that  way,"  he  began  again,  **  I  cannot  think 
what  it  is  you  're  going  to  do,  you  make  me  so 
dizzy.  It  is  like  the  sun*  this  morning,  your 
head.  There  are  no  less  than  a  hundred  suns  in 
my  eyes  at  this  very  minute.  If  you  come  here 
often  I  shall  be  compelled  to  cut  away  those 
locks." 

"For  shame!"  said  Bemice,  but  she  laughed 
in  spite  of  herself,  and  evidently  ei\joyed  Paul's 
humor. 

"  I  havn't  a  chair  to  offer  you — ^you  look  tired 
— ah,  I  have  it!  please  sit  here.  Miss  Bemice," 
and,  with  a  wave  of  his  arm,  Paul  caught  her, 
and  seated  her  upon  a  high  shelf. 

<*For  shame  I"  exclaimed  Bernice  again,  but 
thb  time  she  did  not  laugh.  **What  do  you 
mean  by  perching  a  girl  of  my  age  up  in  such 
an  outlandish  place  ?  Get  a  ladder  and  let  me 
come  down.     If  you  don't  I'll  jump." 

**  If  you  jump  you  '11  sprain  your  ankle,  and 
then  I  shall  have  to  carry  you  ^  the  way  home. 
Where 's  Jep  to-day  ?  Get  a  ladder,  did  you  say  ? 
If  I  had  one  at  my  elbow,  and  tried  to  place  it, 
I  couldn't.  You  dazzle  me  to  day.  What  makes 
you  so  bright  ?" 

"Have  you  been  drinking?"  asked  Bernice 
half  angrily. 

"Drinking!  no — but  I  want  to  talk  with  you, 
and  do  you  suppose  that  I  'd  keep  you  here  stand- 
ing ?.    That  would  be  very  uncivil." 
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"Let  me  down  then,  or  1 11  not  say  a  word. 
I  wish  Jep  would  come." 

"Ton  must  mean  it,"  said  Paul,  looking  up  at 
her  with  a  comical  ghmce.  '*  You  must  mean  it 
if  yon  want  him  to  come.  What  is  it  you  are 
going  to  do,  Bemice  ?" 

No  answer  did  he  get 

"Tell  me,*'  he  persisted,  **what  is  it  that  you 
are  going  to  do  ?" 

"Neyer,  till  you  let  me  down." 

"Well,  here,  take  my  hand." 

"No,  get  a  ladder." 

"There  isn't  such  a  thing  within  a  mile. 
Would  you  haye  me  go  that  distance,  and  lose  so 
oroeh  time  ?" 

"Tes,  or  I'll  stay  here  and  storre  with  the  rats." 

"Very  well — I  haye  no  time  to  talk  about  it 
now.   Please  yourself." 

For  some  time  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 
roofli.  Paul  went  on  with  his  work,  and  Bemice 
looked  about  her,  her  yezation,  which  had  not  at 
any  moment  been  yery  profound,  becoming  less 
end  lees,  and  finally  disappearing  like  a  mist  be- 
fore the  light  of  Paul's  presence.  And  by  de- 
grees the  work  in  ^ich  he  was  engaged  again 
ftttncted  and  absorbed  her  attention.  She  bent 
forward— she  could  see  his  work  much  better 
there  than  when  standing  below  upon  the  floor. 
She  read  the  letters  already  chiseled — how  plain 
they  stood  out  on  the  marble !  they  changed  the 
whole  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  she  leaped 
lighUyfrom  the  shelf,  so  lightly  that  Paul,  whose 
^^  was  turned  away,  did  not  hear  her. 

"Is  it  our  Christine  ?"  she  said,  going  up  to  the 
8^d  where  Paul  stood.  She  knew  that  it  was, 
and  Paul  knew  that  she  knew  it ;  and,  besides, 
he  understood  that  she  was  in  this  yery  way 
seeking  to  lead  the  conyersation  back  to  the  first 
channel. 

"The  angel?  yes,"  said  he. 

"Where  is  her  graye?" 

"Away  up  where  she  liyed.  Tou  must  go  up 
therewith  me  some  day.  You  '11  see  her  up  there 
plainer  than  you  eyer  saw  her  any  where  else. 
I  should  haye  walked  up  to  tell  you  so,  if  you 
hadn't  come  down.  I  keep  the  garden.  You 
omst  go  with  me  some  day.  The  garden  looks 
DOW  just  as  it  did  when  she  left  it,  only  the  things 
liaTe  grown — ^the  rose-bushes  and  others,  of 
of  course^-but  the  beds  and  the  walks  are  just 
the  same — we  planned  them  together,  some  of 
them.  It  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to  walk  about 
where  she  used  to  walk,  in  the  yery  places  she 
lored  best,  wont  it?  Besides  you  shall  really 
see  her.  The  garden  would  haye  run  wild  if  I 
hadn't  seen  to  it  while  Mr.  Deylin  was  away. 
Bat  what  am  I  telling  you  this  for?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 


i( 


Because,"  said  Bemice  instantly.  "  /  knew 
that  she  was  an  angel  (us  well  as  you." 

**  Oh,  yes,  that  was  it,  true  enough,"  said  Paul, 
with  serious  earnestness,  and  he  went  on.  ^'So 
I  wrote  out  an  inscription  for  this  monument — 
the  marble  has  been  here  eight  months.  Mr. 
Deylin  wrote  one,  too,  but  he  liked  mine  the  best. 
Shall  I  read  it  to  you?" 

"Yes — do,"  said  Bemice,  never  taking  her 
eyes  from  Paul. 

"  *  Christine  went  Home  on  Sunday,  the  20th 
of  June,  1840.'  I  wai^ted  to  add,  'To  die  is 
gain,'  but  he  said  no — ^he  wont  have  it.  I  wanted 
to  cut  a  doye,  with  an  olive-branch  at  the  top, 
but  he  wont  have  that  either;  so  I  must  put 
along  here,  you  see,  two  inverted  torches,  be- 
cause he  says  that  the  light  went  out  with  her. 
But  what  business  have  I  to  be  telling  this  to 
you  ?"  he  askecl,  in  a  greater  surprise  at  his  pro- 
ceedings than  before. 

"You  know  I  want  to  hear,"  said  Bernice, 
with  profound  simplicity. 

"Any  old  gossip  might  say  the  same  thing," 
said  Paul. 

"But  Christine  would  have  liked  you,  I  know, 
for  Pauline  does,  and,  as  you  say,  you  know 
Christine  is  an  angel  as  well  as  I,  so  that 's 
enough." 

"  Is  Mr.  Devlin  staying  up  there  ?" 

"Yes,  he  lives  there  part  of  the  time — he  was 
gone  away  a  long  time  after  she  went  home — he ' s 
come  back  now  to  live,  I  guess  ;  but  that 's  none 
of  our  business." 

"  May  I  go  up  there  with  you  when  you  take 
the  stone?"  asked  Bemice,  and  then  as  if  shocked 
at  her  own  boldness,  she  added,  "  may  be  you 
wont  go  up  with  it." 

"Yes  I  shall,"  replied  Paul,  "and  I '11  manage 
it  so  that  Pauline  and  you  shall  go  with  me," 
when  he  had  said  this  he  repented  him  of  the 
promise ;  the  name  of  Pauline  had  for  a  week 
past  been  so  associated  with  painful  thoughts 
and  fears,  which  were  not  the  less  grievous 
because  he  suspetted  his  own  integrity  for  enter- 
taining them. 

"Now — what  is  it  you  are  going  to  do?"  he 
said,  suddenly  recollecting  his  forgotten  visitor, 
"you  have  kept  me  all  this  time  in  suspense." 

"I  think  I  wont  tell  you  to-day,  Mr.  Paul. 
Another  time." 

"  Do  you  always  serve  folks  so  when  they  are 
anxious  ?" 

"  Are  you  anxious  ?" 

"What  should  3^1^ think  from  my  face?"  said 
Paul,  looking  very  serious. 

"  That  you  'd  like  to  get  rid  of  me.  But  I  'm 
not  going  yet.  I  came  down  with  Mr.  Tassie, 
and  it  is  n't  three  yet,  at  three  I  must  go.    This 
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is  not  a  Tery  pleasant  place,  is  it,  Mr.  Paul  ? 
tell  me  something  more  about  Christine,  will 


9»» 


you 

Paul  stopped  working  and  looked  thoughtfully 
upon  the  marble  before  him.  He  had  no  objec- 
tions to  going  over  the  ground  a  thousand  times 
in  his  meditations. 

^<  She  was  an  angel  because  she  liyed  like  one. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  a  child  like  you, 
but'  a  woman  at  the  same  time.  I  do  nH  know 
why  she  died,  if  it  wasn't  because  everybody 
wanted  her  to  live  so  much." 

"  How  did  she  look,  Mr.  Paul?" 

« Just  precisely  as  I  told  you  the  other  day. 
Do  you  want  to  hear  all  that  over  again  ?  No, 
you  don't,  I  know.  Tell  me  now,  what  is  it 
that  you  are  going  to  do  ?" 

*'  You  know,"  began  Bemice,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, <*  how  it  is  up  there,  about  Jep  and  me, 
and  all  of  us ;  when  I  was  coming — there 's  Mr. 
Tassie  !  I*  11  tell  you  sometime — good-bye  1" 
and  bringing  her  confession  to  this  sudden  end, 
she  ran  from  the  shop,  having  neither  ^ven 
Paul  her  confidence,  nor  obtained  his  counsel, 
two  things  which,  of  all  others,  she  had  desired 
to  do.  » 

Paul  followed  her  to  the  door  from  which  she 


had  made  such  sudden  exit,  but  the  child,  '. 
ing  back  at  him,  shook  her  head,  intimating 
desire  that  he  should  stay  where  he  was,  an( 
nothing;  and  so,  when  she  was  out  of  s 
but  not  before,  he  went  back  to  his  work-b< 
and  all  that  day  you  would  have  thought  th 
angA  was  indeed  with  Paul,  he  worked  awi 
briskly  and  successfully,  and  with  so  li( 
heart. 

As  for  Bemice,  as  she  trudged  up  the  n 
tain  slowly  after  Mr.  Tassie,  carrying  the  b 
and  mop-handle  of  which  she  relieved  the 
man  Oliver,  though  apparently  much  againi 
will,  as  she  walked  along  and  thought  upoi 
day,  it  stood  only  two  removes  from  a  p€ 
day  in  her  meditations ;  she  had  not  asked 
about  the  organ,  nor  given  him  her  confid 
nor  obtained  his  advice  in  regard  to  the  wo 
faotory  business !  These  points,  then,  mui 
reserved  as  topics  for  their  next  meeting — if 
should  ever  meet  again — ^then  she  would  tel 
of  the  melodious  strain  that  haunted  her  : 
and  day,  and  tell  him  also  all  that  she  beli 
the  wild  fancy  and  conjecture,  that  she 
some  day  sing  such  songs  as  the  angel  sa 
the  old  home  before  her  mother  died. 

[7b  be  conti 


GOOD    NIGHT. 


BY  M.  S.  WATTS. 


See  the  sun  is  genily  letting, 

Watch  the  last,  fUnt,  glimmering  streak, 
As  he  sinks  in  all  his  glory, 

Far  behind  yon  mountain  peak; 
Fainter  still,  his  rays  grow  lainter. 

As  rceedes  the  parting  day ; 
8eo  him  smiling  as  he  lingers, 

And  while  smiling  seems  to  say — 

Good  nightl  Good  night! 

Iy)ok  out  on  the  fading  landscape, 

The  green  meadows  and  the  leas, 
The  huge  mountains  and  the  valleys. 

And  the  tall,  mi^estio  trees, 
Am  the  night  is  o'er  them  dosing, 

With  her  silent  mantle  gray ; 
Watch  them  as  the  darkness  horers — 

One  and  all  they  seem  to  say — 

Good  nightl  Good  nightl 

Bepoie  the  fathered  tribe  are  seeking, 

As  tlM  day  breathes  Ibrth  ftrewell; 
To  their  moe^y  nests  they  're  winging, 

Far  down  in  the  shady  dell ; 
From  the  tanj  brake  and  cot^ 

All  the  day  their  sweet  toaga  ring. 
Now,  as  they  are  homeward  flying, 

Listen,  as  they  sweetly  sing — 

Good  nightl  Good  night  I 


(}ase  now  o*er  the  distant  ocean. 

Where  the  salt  waves  love  to  roar; 
Loud  the  storm-fiend's  wild  cry  echoed 

But  a  few  short  hours  belbre. 
Watch  it  now — the  waves  sigh  gently. 

And,  as  Ikdes  the  parting  day, 
Listen,  for  they  seem  to  murmur 

(And  in  echoes  die  away)— 

Goodnight!  Good  nightl 

When  yon  seek  your  silent  chamber, 

In  the  still,  calm  hour  of  night. 
And  there  peep  forth  firom  the  lattice. 

To  en^y  the  lovely  sight, 
On  your  cheeks  the  moon  seems  gazing. 

As  she  cUmbs  the  ether  way. 
And  the  stars  with  merry  twinkle. 

Smiling  on  you,  seem  to  say — 

Good  nightl  Good  nightl     • 

And  whUe  on  your  couch  you  're  sliuaVring, 

And  sweet  sleep  your  eyelids  bend, 
Hov'rlng  o'er  you  guardian  angels 

Their  unwearied  watch  attend. 
Sleep  on  calmly,  gentle  slumberer, 

Let  this  thought  dispel  thy  fear : 
All  night  long  the  angels  whisper 

In  your  inattentive  ear — 

Good  night  I  Good  night ! 


CHARLES    DE    BOURBON 


A    ROMANCE    OF    HISTORY. 


BT  MBS.    B.    L.   OUSHINO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  golden  September  day,  in  the  early 
ptrt  of  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  a  monaroh 
thin  irhoin  France  never  boasted  one  more  gal- 
IiAt  tnd  chitalrous,  and  the  old  forest  of  Fon- 
tunUean  rang,  as  it  often  did,  with  the  music 
of  i  royal  hunt  All  its  echoes  gave  back  their 
prolonged  and  mellow  answers  to  the  loud  baying 
of  the  hounds,  the  shrill  blasts  of  the  horns,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  huntsmen,  who  now  wound  the 
death-note  which  proclaimed  the  orerthrow  of 
the  stateliest  stag  that  oyer  ranged  the  greenwood. 
Throngh  a  vista  that  opened  deep  into  a  sunny 
glade  of  the  forest,  might  be  seen  the  king  and 
his  princely  train  of  lords  and  ladies  gay,  clus- 
tered around  the  dead  quarry,  admiring  his  mot- 
tled sides,  yet  warm  with  life,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent antlers  that  proclaimed  him  the  monarch  of 
the  woodland  territory. 

The  queen  was  not  of  the  party,  her  quiet  and 
dcToUonal  habits  rarely  inclining  her  to  join  in 
scenes  of  like  gayety  and  excitement,  but  her 
sister,  the  lovely  Princess  Ren^,  graced  the 
royal  cortege  with  her  presence,  as  did  also  the 
inother  of  the  king,  the  proud  Duchess  of  Angou- 
ieme,  attended  by  many  fair  and  noble  ladies  of 
the  court. 

"A  forest  veteran  this,  your  majesty,"  said 
the  Count  de  Fresnay,  as  standing  beside  the 
^g  he  gazed  upon  the  stag ;  '<  and  the  same, 
methinks,  that  led  us  such  a  chase  on  Michael- 
nuu,  till  the  hounds  lost  scent  of  him  at  the 
Falconer's  Gap,  and  for  that  time  we  were 
baulked  of  our  game." 

"Ay,  for  that  time,"  returned  the  king  moodily ; 
"  but  we  have  our  revenge  now,  and  an  ample 
coe,  count ;  for  though  the  very  leader  of  the 
l^erd,  he  has  found  to  his  cost  that  he  could  not 
^>ng  brave  us  with  impunity," 

As  the  king  uttered  these  words,  he  darted  an 
sngry  glance  at  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  who  stood 
within  earshot,  at  the  bridle-rein  of  the  Princess 
Ren^e,  in  animated  conversation  with  her  high- 
ness. The  taunt  did  not  escape  him,  and  the 
fierce  light  that  for  a  moment  kindled  in  his  eye, 
and  the  impatient  gnawing  of  his  nether  lip  till 
the  red  blood  started  to  its  surface,  told  how 
deeply  the  royal  shaft  had  pierced  him.    The 


whole  day's  sport,  indeed,  had  been  marred 
throughout  by  similar  saUies  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  elicited  by  strong  suspicions  touching  the 
faith  and  loyalty  of  Bourbon,  which  recently  had 
taken  root  in  his  mind — suspicions  which  cir- 
cumstances had  but  too  ftilly  confirmed,  nnd  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  his  position  rendered  all  the 
wisdom,  valor  and  loyalty  which  he  could  sum- 
mon to  his  aid  of  incalculable  worth  and  im- 
portance to  him. 

Never  before,  since  his  reign  commenced,  had 
the  youthftd  monarch  Ibund  himself  in  a  state  of 
aflfairs  so  critical — for,  jealous  of  his  glory  and 
renown,  of  his  splendid  conquests  and  rapidly 
increasing  power,  all  Europe  had  banded  in  a 
general  confederacy  against  him ;  but  undaunted 
by  their  menaces,  and  porfectiy  confident  in  his 
own  resources,  he  was  preparing  boldly  to  defy 
them,  when  the  startiing  fhct  was  revealed  to 
him,  that  in  the  person  of  his  high-constable  and 
sword-bearer  he  must  recognize  a  domoBtic  foe, 
whose  enmity  was  more  dangerous,  and  more  to 
be  dreaded,  than  the  united  machinations  of  Em- 
peror and  Pope. 

It  is  true  the  king  bore  no  love  to  his  noble 
kinsman,  nor  ever  had,  for,  endowed  with  a  com- 
manding genius,  and  cherishing  an  ambition 
boundless  and  aspiring  as  that  which  animated 
his  sovereign — possessed,  likewise,  of  a  nobler 
and  severer  virtue,  and  withal  the  object  of  popu- 
lar love  and  admiration,  not  only  to  the  nobles 
Ipt  to  the  people,  the  duke  could  hardly  fail  to 
maintain  a  supremacy  which  the  absolute  Fran- 
cis regarded  with  a  jealousy  and  distrust  easily ' 
detected  by  the  keen  penetration  of  its  object. 
Thus  a  secret  coldness  grew  up  between  the 
monarch  and  his  powerful  subject,  and  this  was 
aggravated  by  the  malice  of  his  intriguing  mo- 
ther, the  Duchess  d'Angoul6me,  to  whom,  not 
less  than  to  himself,  might  be  imputed  the  blame 
of  Bourbon's  defection. 

On  the  duke's  first  appearance  at  court  as  the 
Count  de  Montpensier,  the  graces  of  his  person, 
and  the  rich  treasures  of  his  mind,  had  inspired 
the  mother  of  the  king,  still  a  youthfUl  woman, 
though  many  years  his  senior,  with  a  violent 
passion,  which  she  used  no  effort  to  disguise,  and 
whose  ardor  seemed  not  in  the  least  to  abate  by 
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the  indifference  with  which  it  was  met    On  the 


really    unworthy    the    amiable    and   generous 


contrary,  she  trusted  to  subdue  it  by  exerting  ^  Francis. 


an  her  influence  with  the  king  in  faTor  of  her 
proteg^,  who,  being  both  poor  and  ambitious, 
scrupled  not  to  avail  himself  of  her  aid  in  the 
odTancement  of  his  fortunes. 

The  duchess,  deceived  by  his  warm  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  and  by  his  courteous  bearing, 
flattered  herself  that  she  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  establishing  her  empire  in  his  heart,  and, 
elated  by  her  fancied  success,  she  redoubled  her 
efforts  to  promote  the  fulfillment  of  his  every 
wish,  and  by  her  importuiitieB  prevailed  upon 


Bourbon  scorned  to  complain,  for  he  knew  too 
well  the  instigator  of  these  injuries  to  be  80 
deeply  moved  by  them  as  he  would  have  been 
had  they  originated  with  the  king.  But  he  was 
ere  long  doomed  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  his 
sovereign  a  deeper  wrong,  which  stung  him  to 
the  soul — ^when  at  the  famous  passage  of  the 
Scheldt,  without  a  shadow  of  justice,  the  com- 
mand of  the  van-guard  was  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  the  imbecile  D'Alen9on.  At  an  indignity 
so  public  and  so  gross,  his  proud  blood  rebelled. 


confer  upon  the  object  of  her  affection  the  dig- 
nity of  High-Constable  of  France,  at  the  same 
time  to  intrust  to  his  keeping,  and  this  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six,  the  sword  of  the^pire, 
which  hitherto  he  had  held  in  his  own  royal 
grasp.  Installed  in  his  new  and  exalted  office, 
the  duke  assumed  his  family  name  of  Bourbon, 
and,  with  it,  laid  claim  to  the  hereditary  pos- 
teeaions  of  his  house,  which  had  devolved  ii^on 
a  youthful  kinswoman,  Suianne  de  Bourt>on 
Beaigeau,  who  as  yet  had  scarcely  passed  the 
period  of  childhood. 

But  the  sagacious  mother  of  the  young  heiress, 
apprehensive  from  her  knowledge  of  the  duke*s 
persevering  and  decisive  character  that  he  might 
fuoceed  in  substantiating  his  claim,  proposed  a 
marriage  between  the  parties,  which  would  not 
only  put  an  end  to  all  the  difficulties,  but,  as  she 
seeretly  hoped,  inflict  a  terrible  blow  upon  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  a  rival  whom  she  hated. 
Bourbon,  annoyed  and  disgusted  by  the"  undis- 
gused  passion  of  the  duchess,  readily  acceded 
to  a  proposal  which  was  to  secure  to  him  the 
possession  of  a  splendid  fortune,  and  his  accept- 
anoe  of  which  would,  as  he  trusted,  be  the  means 
of  changing  to  hatred  the  love  with  which  he  was 
now  persecuted. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken — though  to  his  cost  1% 
found  that  no  hatred  is  so  deep  and  bitter  as 
that  which  springs  up  in  the  heart  of  a  slighted 


Francis,  sorely  against  his  secret  inclination,  to    and  for  the  first  time  the  thought  crossed  his 


mind  that  he  might  serve  a  better  master,  or  one 
at  XetSkt  who  would  api)reciate  as  they  deserved 
his  loyal  and  efficient  services.  And.  with  every 
fresh  cause  of  offense  this  suggestion  gained 
strength,  and  assumed  a  more  definite  form,  till 
finally  a  long  course  of  injuries  ripened  it  into  a 
fixed  and  settied  purpose. 

But  on  the  death  of  the  young  Duchess  Sn- 
sanne,  which  occurred  in  less  than  two  years 
after  her  marriage  with  Bourbon,  the  hopes  of 
the  Duchess  d'Angoullme  again  reviyed.  Not- 
withstanding the  enmity  with  which  she  had  pur- 
sued the  duke  she  still  madly  loved  him,  and 
now  even  humbled  herself  so  deeply  as  to  offer 
him  her  hand,  promising,  should  he  accept  it,  to 
make  ample  reparation  for  all  the  injuries  she 
had  done  him,  and  by  her  influence  to  restore 
him  to  the  entire  favor  and  confidence  of  the 
king.  But  he  spumed  her  overtures  with  a  soom 
and  contempt  bitter  as  the  remembrance  of  the 
wrongs  she  had  heaped  upon  him,  till  stung  to 
frenzy  by  his  disdainful  refusal,  and  burning 
with  shame  at  her  own  voluntary  degradation, 
she  renewed  with  deeper  vengeance  her  vow  of 
eternal  hatred,  resolving  to  give  herself  no  rest 
till  she  had  finally  accomplished  his  ruin. 

In  accordance  with  her  threat,  and  hoping 
thus  to  reduce  him  to  poverty,  she  laid  claim  to 
the  estates  he  inherited  in  right  of  his  wife,  on- 
der  the  plea  that  as  Suzanne  died  a  minor,  she, 


and   neglected    woman.      Rage,    mortification,    being  her  first  cousin,  stood  the  next  in  suoces- 


wounded  pride  and  disappointed  affection  all 
combined  to  enhance  the  malignity  with  which 
the  duchess  set  every  engine  of  enmity  in  active 
operation  against  the  ungrateful  object  of  her 
flavor,  whose  ruin  she  now  as  ardentiy  desired  to 
achieve,  as  she  had  before  been  solicitous  to 
promote  his  aggrandizement  With  the  art  which 
she  so  well  knew  how  to  exert  she  sought  to  in- 
flame the  king's  jealousy  against  his  newly  ap- 
pointed officer,  by  exaggerating  the  power  and 
pepolarify  he  enjoyed,  and  so  well  succeeded  in 
her  base  design,  that  many  petty  insults  and 
were   aimed  at   the  duke  in  a  spirit 


sion;  and  this  unjust  claim  she  prevailed  on  the 
Chancellor  du  Pratt  to  uphold  her  in  maintain- 
ing— a  subtie  and  designing  man,  who  was  at 
enmity  with  Bourbon  because  he  once  refused 
him  the  grant  of  an  estate  in  Auvergne.  Nay, 
she  even  persuaded  the  king  to  put  in  his  claim 
also  to  the  inheritance  of  Suzanne,  which  he.  was 
so  ungenerous  as  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  It 
had  faUen  to  the  crown  by  escheat 

Bourbon  thus  saw  himself  environed  by  snares 
woven  by  an  unprincipled  and  disappointed  wo- 
man, but  undaunted  by  the  dangers  that  menaced 
him,  he  steadily  pursued  the  path  ol^  duty,  midn- 
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taming  hlB  station  and  his  office  with  tiie  dignitj 
(  of  coiiscious  innocence,  resolved  that  i^t  tri- 
umph of  his  enemies,  if  triumph  they  most, 
should  redound  to  their  own  shame  and  disgrace. 
Another  and  more  cherished  mottve  also  urged 
him  to  forbearance,  and  this  was  the  dawning  in 
his  heart  of  an  ardent  passion  for  the  sister  of 
tiie  qoeen,  the  young  and  loTely  Princess  Ren^e. 
Through  erery  change  of  favor  and  of  fortune, 
Qaeen  Claude  had  proved  a  warm  and  steady 
friend  to  the  duke.  She  had  sympathized  in  his 
trials,  and  lamented  the  ui^ust  conduct  of  the 
kiDg  toward  him,  and  she  earnestly  desired  to  see 
him  united  to  her  sister,  trusting  that  such  an 
alliance  would  heal  the  widemng  breach,  and 
create  a  lasting  bond  of  amity  between  him  and 
his  tOTereign. 

The  Princess  Ren^e  was  yet  in  early  youth — 
bat  just  emerging  from  the  nursery — ^fair,  timid, 
.  beantifal  as  a  creation  ot  the  fancy.  She  pos- 
SBBsed  the  docile  disposition,  the  simple  and 
playftil  manners  of  a  child,  united  to  a  mind  of 
ridi  intellectual  endowments,  and  a  heart  warm 
with  tender  sympathies,  and  with  the  fervor  of  a 
pore  and  rational  piety.  Of  all  her  admirers, 
and  many  clustered  around  her,  Bourbon  was  the 
&Tored  one,  and  the  sentiment  of  reverence 
which  hallowed  her  love  for  him,  gave  to  it  a 
dq>th  and  sacredness  that  appertain  not  to  a 
lighter  passion.  She  regarded  him  as  a  being 
of  higher  order  than  any  that  surrounded  her; 
for  preeminently  gifted  as  he  was  in  person,  and 
endowed  with  genius  and  ambition  that  likened 
him  to  a  god ;  in  the  midst  of  that  splendid  court 
he  stood  alone,  the  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes, 
tluiigh  hundreds  as  elevated  in  position,  and  as 
briUisntly  appointed,  filled  their  places  by  his 
dde. 

The  Duchess  d'Angouldme  was  not  slow  to  de- 
tect the  incipient  passion  of  the  lovers,  and  she 
tow  in  the  way  of  its  progress  every  impedi- 
»a»t  in  her  power.    The  king,  likewise,  already 
<Inading  the  aspiring  temper  of  the  duke,  re- 
solved  never  to  permit  an  alliance  that  should 
bind  him  in  a  nearer  relation  to  the  throne,  and 
umnediately  he  began  seriously  to  consider  upon 
vluch  of  the  aspirants  for  the  princess'  hand  he 
tMid  confer  the  honor.    At  length,  swayed  by 
BotiTes  of  state  policy,  Ercole  da  Este,  the  young 
I^  of  Fcrara,  was  selected  as  the  happy  man, 
hot  the  repugnance  of  the  destined  bride  to  this 
or  any  other  alliance  proposed  to  her,  induced 
the  king,  for  the  present,  to  suspend  the  marriage 
negotiations,  though  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me 
etnsed  it  to  be  well  understood  that  they  were 
only  delayed,  not  terminated,  as  some  seemed  to 
insinuate. 
The  princess,  in  the  meantime  dreading,  for 


her  lover  even  more  than  for  herself,  tho  anger 
of  the  king,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  relentless 
duchess,  at  her  resistance  to  their  wishes,  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  and  when  she  met  tlie  duke 
in  the  private  circles  of  the  palace,  she  timidly 
shrank  from  his  approach,  or  constrained  herself 
to  receive  his  attentions  with  a  coldness  foreign 
to  her  heart  But  in  the  retirement  of  her  own 
apartments,  she  gave  way  to  her  emotions,  often 
weeping  in  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  gentle  and 
pitying  queen,  or  sitting  like  a  wearied  child, 
silent  and  tearfiil  at  h»  feet 

At  first  Bourbon  waff  startled  by  the  change 
that  had  come  over  her,  but  soon  his  penetrating 
love  solved  the  mystery  of  her  reserve;  and' 
while  it  lent  strength  to  his  resolve  to  win  her, 
it  the' more  deeply  exasperated  him  against  the 
king.  As  yet,  however,  he  could  not  brook  the 
thought  of  openly  defying  the  sovereign  whom 
he  had  so  long  loved  and  honored,  and  to  whom 
he  felt  his  loyal  service  still  due,  and  perhaps  he 
would  never  have  swerved  from  his  allegiance, 
had  not  the  monarch's  ill-timed,  and  taunting  ac- 
cusations at  length  driven  his  proud  spirit  to 
revolt 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  had  from  time  to 
time  been  made  acquainted  with  the  growing  ani- 
mosity which  had  sprung  up  between  Francis 
and  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  and,  in*  the  hope 
of  winning  the  duke  over  to  his  service,  he  failed 
not  to  aggravate  the  king's  ill-faith  and  ingrati- 
tude, shown  toward  him  on  many  occasions,  and 
especially  manifested  in  the  rankling  insult  which 
deprived  him  of  his  command  at  Valenciennes. 
By  the  most  magnificent  offers,  Charles  sought 
to  attach  him  to  himself,  naming,  among  other 
imperial  bribes,  the  hand  of  his  sister  Eleonora, 
the  widowed  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  he  prof- 
fered as  the  pledge  of  their  union,  provided 
Bourbon  would  renounce  his  fealty  to  Francis, 
and  accept  a  command  in  the  army  shortly  dee- 
UnJmio  act  against  France. 

But  not  yet  prepared  for  sucfi  a  step,  neither 
the  hand  of  Eleonora,  nor  any  other  of  the  bril- 
liant offers  made  by  Charles  to  his  ambition, 
could  tempt  him  to  open  revolt  against  his  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  though  the  emperor's  envoy 
was  lying  perdue  at  his  castle  of  Chantille,  the 
duke  only  awaited  his  release  from  court  to  re- 
pair thither,  and  decline  his  master's  overtures. 
But  that  overruling  power  which  shapes  our 
destiny,  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  hastened  the 
denouement  of  the  drama  in  which  Bourbon  was 
playing  so  important  a  part 


CHAPTER  II.  . 
The  king  distrusting  the  loyalty  of  his  high- 
obnstable,  had  gradually  withdrawn  from  him 
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his  confidence,  and,  for  sometime,  set  spies  about 
his  person,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  stag- 
hunt,  brought  him  rumors  of  the  duke's  intrigues 
with  the  emperor ;  rumors  which,  for  that  daj, 
had  darkened  with  unwonted  clouds  the  gay  brow 
of  the  joyous  monarch.  Even  his  fayorite  sport 
ikiled  to  restore  his  serenity,  and  unable  to  dis- 
guise his  chagrin,  many  a  random  shaft,  tipped 
with-  poisoned  words,  sped  from  the  royal  lips 
straight  to  the  indignant  heart  of  the  proud 
Bourbon. 

Yet  with  rare  self-comiimnd  he  smothered  every 
outward  sign  of  wrath,  ftid  yielded  himself  to 
the  intoxicating  pleasure  of  the  princess'  pre- 
sence, while  she,  exhilarated  by  the  fresh  forest 
air,  and  the  free,  fleet  motion  of  her  steed,  aboTe 
all  happy  to  find  her  lover  ever  at  her  nde,  re- 
ooTered  her  enchanting  playfulness,  and  again 
betrayed  toward  him  that  seducing  tenderness 
of  manner,  which  had  of  late  been  chilled  by 
timidity  and  fear.  He  had  ridden  beside  her 
through  all  the  doublings  of  the  chase,  and  now, 
when  the  courtly  train,  leaving  the  slain  stag  to 
the  care  of  the  huntsmen,  prepared  to  quit  the 
forest,  he  bounded  to  his  saddle  and  again  occu- 
pied the  envied  station  by  her  side.  Only  a  few 
steps,  however,  had  they  paced  forward,  when 
the  king  stung  by  the  cold  and  haughty  bearing 
of  the  duke,  spurred  his  8tate]y  hunter  with  a 
somewhat  less  than  his  accustomed  courtesy,  into 
the  narrow  space  between  Bourbon's  horse 
and  that  ridden  by  the  princess,  saying,  with  a 
smile  of  scornful  irony,  and  in  a  tone  which  sig- 
nified command — 

*<  By  your  good  leave,  my  lord,  we  wiU  free 
you  from  your  charge.  We  have  something  to 
say  to  our  fair  sister,  a  legend  to  recount,  which 
may  not  be  without  a  moral  to  her  maiden  in- 
experience." 

The  duke  fell  back  a  pace  with  a  haughty  yet 
scarcely  perceptible  inclination  of  the  head, 
while  his  flashing  eye  and  the  marble  hi%  of 
his  noble  countenance  told  how  keenly  he  felt, 
and  longed  to  chastise  the  royal  insolence.  The 
timid  princess,  terrified  by  the  angry  glances  of 
her  lover,  and  by  the  frown  which,  despite  his 
affected  gaiety,  lowered  on  the  king's  brow, 
trembled  so  excessively  that  she  could  with  diffi- 
culty retain  her  seat — ^the  rein  hung  loosely  in 
her  relaxed  hold,  and  when,  by  a  resolute  effort, 
she  strove  to  grasp  it  more  firmly,  she  gave  it  a 
wrong  direction,  upon  which  the  high-spirited 
animal,  already  irritated  by  the  rude  pressure  of 
the  king's  horse  against  his  flanks,  made  a  sudden 
bound,  and  darted  off  with  inconceivable  rapidity 
through  the  forest. 

But  he  accomplished  only  a  brief  distance  of 
his  mad  flight,  when  the  princess  was  thrown  with 


violence  upon  the  ground,  where  she  lay  pale 
and  motionless  when  the  agitated  Bourbon,  who 
was  foremost  in  reaching  her,  knelt  down  and 
lifted  her  in  his  arms.  Gently  disengaging  her 
riding-hat,  the  broken  feather  of  which  drooped 
over  and  half  concealed  her  features,  he  gaxed 
with  wild  terror  on  the  marble  face  which  showed 
no  signs  of  Ufe,  and  a  strange  mist  blinded  his 
aching  eyes,  as  he  lifted  them  imploringly  as  if 
to  ask  for  aid.  Many  pressed  around  to  offer  it, 
but  he  would  resign  her  to  none,  and  knelt  there 
fanning  her  with  the  g^een  forest  boughs  that 
drooped  over  them,  till  the  stem  voice  of  Francis 
ring^g  in  his  ear,  roused  him  from  his  temporary 
delirium  of  terror. 

**Take  her  from  him,  D'Alengon!"  was  the 
royal  command,  "  she  will  die  in  his  arms,  there 
is  water  near;  let  her  have  it,  and  she  will 
recover." 

At  these  words,  uttered  in  a  tone  the  most  im- 
perative, the  duke  hastily  rose,  and  cradling  the 
fairy  form  of  his  beloved  upon  his  breast,  he 
bore  her  to  the  brink  of  a  stream  that  murmured 
through  the  trees,  and  still  sustaining  her,  knelt 
on  the  turf,  and  bathed  her  death-like  face  in  the 
cool  and  limpid  wave ;  and  a  thrill  of  exquisite 
joy  shot  through  his  heart  when,  in  answer  to 
his  cares,  he  saw  the  veined  eyelid  quiver,  and 
caught  from  beneath  it  the  soft  glance  of  the 
awaking  eye.  For  an  instant  the  look  of  the 
princess  was  bewildered,  but  as  recollection  re- 
turned, and  she  saw  whose  arms  encircled  her,  a 
vivid  blush  crimsoned  her  cheek,  and  she  sprang 
eagerly  to  her  feet.  Instantly,  however,  a  cry 
of  pain  escaped  her,  and  again  she  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  the  duke's  ready  army  received 
her  ere  she  reached  the  ground.  When  thrown 
from  her  horse  she  had,  without  perceiving  it  till 
now,  sprained  her  ankle,  and  as  she  again  yielded 
herself  to  Bourbon's  support,  overcome  with 
shame  and  extreme  suffering,  she  relapsed  into 
insensibility. 

The  Duchess  d'Angouldme,  with  every  evil 
and  malignant  passion  rankling  in  her  heart  and 
written  on  her  haughty  brow,  stood  a  silent  ob- 
server of  this  scene.  The  king  had,  likewise* 
marked  with  stem  displeasure  the  unequivocal 
demonstration  of  Bourbon's  passion  for  the 
princess,  so  fearlessly  displayed,  in  spite  of  his 
disapproval  and  express  command  to  the  con- 
trary. As  he  encountered  the  duke's  anxious 
glance,  he  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience, and  signedto  the  Count  de  Fresnay,  when 
immediately  the  attendants  approached  with  a 
litter  which  had  been  hastily  prepared,  and  fur- 
nished with  cloaks  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
princess. 

**I  will  myself  convey  her  highness  to  the 
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ptlace,"  said  Bourbon,  jealous  lest  nny  saTe 
himself  should  bear  the  precious  burdeu.  **  It 
would  peril  her  comfort,  if  not  her  safety,  to 
ch&Dge  her  position  now,"  he  added,  and  rising, 
he  prepared  to  move  forward  with  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Will  your  majesty  stand  by,  and  tamely 
brook  this  open  defiance?"  angrily  demanded 
tbe  duchess.  ^ 

"Peace,  madam!"  exclaimed  the  king  impa> 
tiently,  then  turning  to  the  duke,  **  my  lord,  it  is 
<mr  pleasure  that  the  princess  be  placed  upon 
this  litter  and  so  conreyed  to  the  palace,  where 
the  qaeen*s  physician  waits  to  attend  her." 

The  duke  rendered  instant  obedience  to  his 
Boterelgn's  command,  and  though  the  red  blood 
homed  hotly  on  his  cheek,  he  laid  down  his 
loTed  one  as  silently  and  tenderly  as  a  mother 
cradles  her  sick  infant  to  its  rest,  and  so  the 
g^e  princess  was  borne  slowly  fh>m  his  sight, 
attended  by  all  save  the  king  and  his  personal 
suite.  Bourbon  had  now  nothing  to  linger  for, 
and  be  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse  to 
follow  the  departing  retinue,  when  the  king  said 
with  an  ill-suppressed  sneer : 

"Trouble  not  yourself  to  attend  her  highness, 
my  lord;  she  will  be  well-cared  for,  and  when 
recoTered,  we  pledge  our  royal  word,  shall  render 
you  fitting  thanks  for  your  kind  serrices.  In 
truth  they  deseire  grateful  acknowledgement, 
inasmach  as  they  were  scarcely  to  be  looked  for 
from  the  betrothed  of  the  fair  queen  Eleonora." 
At  these  words  Botlrbon  cast  from  him  the 
rein  which  he  had  grasped,  and  turned  his  '*lion 
port"  toward  his  soTcreign,  with  an  air  of  such 
kinglj  dignity  that  eyen  the  eagle  eye  of  Francis 
qaaUed  beneath  his  glance. 

*'Sire,"  he  said,  '*!  understand  you  not,  nor 
know  I  wherefore  I  should  so  foully  dissemble  as 
to  wear  love  in  my  heart  and  on  my  tongue  for 
jonder  fair  and  guileless  princess,  and  yet  with 
solemn  mockery  give  to  another,  as  your  migesty 
inainaBtes,  my  plighted  faith." 

"Ambition  is  a  mighty  mover  of  men's  pas- 
sions, and  plays  with  them  mad  pranks,"  said 
the  king,  **  and  in  the  course  of  our  short  experi- 
ence, my  lord,  we  hare  both  seen  that  he  who 
abandons  himself  to  its  sway  will  not  shrink  at 
last  from  sacrificing  loye  and  loyalty,  and  honor 
eren,  on  its  dazzling  shrine." 

"  And  dare  any  one  assert  that  I  haye  or  shall 
blacken  my  fair  fame  with  sins  so  foul  ?"  warmly 
demanded  the  constable,  while  his  clear,  proud 
eye  glanced  fearlessly  from  the  king  to  those 
who  stood  in  wondering  silence  around  him. 

**  If  such  words  are  not  yet  openly  spoken, 
my  lord,"  returned  the  king,  sternly  regarding 
him,  "  they  have  come  to  our  ears  in  whispers, 


and  whispers  that  itfi  think  may  be  relied  on, 
and  which  assure  us  that  our  high-constable  and 
trusty  sword-bearer  is  shortly  to  receive  the 
hand  of  Eleonora  of  Portugal,  in  reward  for 
service  rendered  her  imperial  brother,  whom  we 
esteem,  and  justly  so,  our  bitterest  foe." 

"It  is  false,  your  majesty,"  fiercely  retorted 
the  duke ;  **I  have  never  rendered  service  to  the 
emperor,  nor  yet  pledged  myself  to  do  so — added 
wrongs  may,  but  they  only  can,  drive  me  to  that 
extremity — the  hand  of  Eleonora  has  no  atttrac- 
tion  for  me,  and  can  never  bribe  me  to  disloy- 
alty." ^ 

"  We  know  that  it  has  been  ofi'ered  to  you, 
my  lord;  but — "  and  the  king's  lips  blanched 
to  deadly  paleness,  **  fulfill  the  infamous  condi- 
tions that  accompany  the  gift,  and  by  the  honor 
of  a  king  we  swear — " 

"Sire!"  interrupted  Bourbon,  and  his  voice 
trembled  with  uncontrollable  passion,  "sire! 
you  suspect  and  menace  me  in  a  manner  which 
my  faithful  services  have  not  deserved.  When 
have  I  neglected  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  or 
proved  false  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  your 
majesty's  realm  ?  Patiently  have  I  endured  in- 
sult and  wrong ;  from  the  act  which  aspersed  my 
honor  and  my  name,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Scheldt,  to  that  which  now  seeks  to  beggar  me 
by  wresting  from  my  possesssion  the  rightful 
inheritance  of  my  ancestors.  Thousands,  your 
majesty,  have  been  driven  to  open  revolt  by  lesser 
wrongs  than  these ;  but  as  yet,  my  love  for 
France  and  for  her  sovereign  has  nerved  me  to 
endurance  which  many  might  have  deemed  a 
degradation." 

"Boast  not,  my  lord  duke,  of  a  loyalty  to 
which  you  have  no  clium,"  said  the  king.  "  By 
acts,  not  by  words,  would  we  test  the  spirit  of 
our  brave  and  faithful  servants ;  and,  therefore, 
he  who  at  the  very  moment  when  he  makes  his 
vaunting  pretensions  harbors  beneath  his  roof 
th^ecret  envoy  of  our  open  and  implacable  foe, 
does  ill  to  affect  anger  at  the  charges  urged 
against  his  fealty.  Thus  you  see,  my  Lord  of 
Bourbon,  we  are  not  ignorant  of  your  traffic 
with  the  emperor,  and  though  we  might  have 
pardoned  other  offenses,  rely  upon  it,  this  will 
not  lightly  be  forgotten,  so  you  shall  find  it  to 
your  cost." 

"  I  deny  not,  sire,  that  the  emperor,  having 
learned  somewhat  of  the  wrongs  I  was  permitted 
to  endure,  has  sought  to  make  them  the  means 
of  winning  me  to  his  service,  deeming  it  a  thing 
of  course  that  indignities  so  unmerited  should 
alienate  the  most  loyal  heart  from  its  allegiance. 
Hitherto  he  has  found  me  invincible  to  his  most 
alluring  overtures — ^but,  sire,  there  are  injuries 
which  it  would  be  abject  for  the  most  tried  and 
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lealous  loyalty  to  suffer  unaTenged,  and  sucb, 
now,  are  those  of  which  I  have  to  complain. 
My  lords/*  he  continued,  addressing  the  nobles, 
who  stood  around,  <*I  call  upon  you,  one  and  all, 
to  bear  witness  that  my  defiance  of  his  majesty 
is  not  a  Toluntary  thing — ^he  has,  as  you  have 
seen  and  heard,  goaded  me  on  to  the  act,  but 
even  yet  the  powerful  sovereign  of  France  may 
IWe  to  rue  the  day  when  by  accumulated  wrongs, 
by  open  insult  and  menace  he  drove  to  such 
painful  extremities  a  prince  of  his  own  blood, 
and  a  faithfdl  defender  of  his  throne/* 

As  the  duke  finished  ^ese  words  he  strode 
haughtily  from  the  circle,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  with  a  slight  obeisance  to  the  king  and 
his  courtiers,  galloped  hastily  away,  followed  by 
the  few  lords  and  attendants  who  composed  his 
suite.  The  king,  amazed  and  indignant  to  be 
thus  audaciously  bearded  by  the  man  whom  of 
all  others  he  most  feared  and  hated,  looked 
fiercely  after  him,  and  for  the  moment  contem- 
plated his  immediate  arrest,  but  no  lip  com- 
mended his  purpose,  and  well  aware  of  the  high 
favor  in  which  the  constable  stood  with  the 
powerful  nobles  of  his  Court,  he  feared  by  so 
summary  an  act  to  draw  odium  upon  himself; 
suppressing,  therefore,  as  best  he  could,  his  royal 
wrath,  he  merely  muttered  between  his  closed 
teeth: 

"  Come  what  m^y,  we  have  driven  the  rene- 
gade from  his  cover,  and  we  must  in  truth  be 
shorn  of  our  authority,  if  he  fail  to  meet  the 
punishment  he  merits." 

Thus  saying,  he  called  to  horse,  and  the  small 
train  wound  their  w&y  through  the  forest,  and 
entered  the  stately  gates  of  the  palace,  not  with 
the  gay  brows  and  laughing  lips  which  they  had 
worn  when  they  issued  from  them  a  few  hours 
previous  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  but 
in  gloomy  silence,  each  one  pondering  in  his  own 
breast  the  strange  scene  which  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed. ^ 


CHAPTER  UI. 

The  duke  in  the  meantime  spurred  fleetly  on 
through  the  green  arcades  of  the  forest,  nor 
slackened  his  pace  till  his  foaming  steed  entered 
the  court-yard  of  Bras  de  Fer,  a  castle  belonging 
to  him,  which  stood  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  royal  palace  of  Fontainbleau. 
Throwing  himself  from  the  saddle,  without  paus- 
ing to  exchange  a  syllable  with  any  of  his  train, 
Bourbon  entered  the  spacious  hall,  and  passing 
in  silence  through  the  throng  of  his  retainers, 
ascended  the  broad  stair-case  and  proceeded 
along  a  lofty  corridor  to  an  apartment  at  its 
extremity,  appropriated  exclusively  to  his  pri- 


vate use,  free  from  all  intrusion  except  such  u 
he  was  pleased  to  sanction. 

It  was  a  lofty  and  spacious  chamber,  and  wore 
an  air  of  luxury  and  comfort  peculiarly  inviting. 
The  walls  were  adorned  with  paintings,  for  the 
duke  was  a  patron  and  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts^ 
several  of  Titian's,  and  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci's, 
with  one  or  two  from  the  pencil  of  Jean  Cousin, 
the  first  historical  painter  of  the  age.  A  winged 
mercury,  exquisitely  sculptured,  which  stood 
upon  a  pedestal  of  green  marble,  was  a  con- 
spicuous object,  though  every  recess  was  filled 
with  forms  of  beauty,  cut  from  the  Parian  stone, 
that  seemed  to  <*  mock  with  art,"  the  gazer's 
eye.  Charts,  plans  of  seiges  and  campaigns, 
warlike  trophies,  and  insignias  of  noble  orders 
were  interspersed  among  these  gems  of  genius, 
and  on  an  antique  table  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  among  books  and  parchments 
con^isedly  piled  together,  lay  some  beaulifkil 
enamels  of  Francis  Clouct's,  the  brilliant  badge  of 
the  order  of  St  Michael,  with  which  the  duke 
had  been  invested  by  his  sovereign,  and  the 
royal,  diamond-hilted  sword  of  France. 

The  brief  September  day  was  already  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
streamed  in  through  the  richly  stained  glass  of  a 
high  gothic  window  upon  the  tesselated  pave- 
ment of  the  floor,  and  glanced  effulgentiy  from 
the  brilliants  that  incrusted  the  handle  of  ths 
weapon.  When  Bourbon  entered  the  chamber 
his  pre-occupied  mind  was  dwelling  painfully  on 
the  pale  and  lovely  image  of  the  tender  Ren^e— 
and  wounded  pride,  insulted  honor,  a  blighted 
name,  and  lost  station  were  for  the  time  forgot- 
ten in  the  wild  rush  of  agony  that  overwhelmed 
him  with  the  fear  that  his  rupture  with  the  king 
should  provo  the  cause  of  severing  the  princess 
forever  from  his  love.  But  as  the  blinding  ray 
reflected  from  the  jeweled  sword  smote  his  eyes 
a  new  current  was  given  to  his  thoughts,  and 
impatientiy  seizing  the  ensign  of  his  official 
dignity  he  cast  it  into  a  cabinet. 

"Lie  there,  glittering  symbol  of  authority, 
which  is  no  longer  mine,"  he  said.  **  Lie  there 
till  this  days*  insults  are  atoned*  for,  or  I  am 
branded  with  a  name  which  will  forbid  me  ever 
to  grasp  thee  more." 

Turning  away,  he  traversed  the  apartment 
with  a  rapidity  that  expressed  the  disorder  of 
his  mind,  and  so  hour  after  hour  passed  on, 
while  swelling  thoughts,  like  dark  and  angry 
waves,  arose  to  bury  in  their  frightful  surges 
every  gleam  of  brightness  and  of  hope  that  yet 
lingered  in  his  soul.  Love!  Glory!  those  stars 
of  his  horizon,  they  had  set  in  darkness !  His 
recent  treaties  with  the  emperor  were  betrayed, 
and  though  as  yet  he  had  forborne  to  compromise 
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hu  loyalty,  he  had  lost  his  sovoreign's  confidence 
and  forfeited  all  claims  to  his  faTor.  What 
altematiTe  was  left  lum,  then,  but  to  become  an 
alien  and  a  traitor  ? 

He  shuddered  at  the  thought — yet  did  not  his 
Utter  wrongs  justify  eTen  this  last  and  desperate 
step?  Would  not  the  world  defend  his  conduct,  and 
cist  its  scorn  upon  the  ungrateftd  monarch  who 
had  driTen  him  to  the  extremity?  He  would 
win  glory  in  other  lands,  and  France  should 
Itam  to  tremble  at  his  name.  Then,  as  if  depre- 
cating such  a  decision,  rose  to  his  view  the 
lorHy  image  of  his  young  and  gentle  Ren^e,  the 
bland  countenance  of  the  queen,  the  cherub  faces 
of  her  royal  children,  to  defend  and  support 
whom  he  was  bound  by  the  double  ties  of  loyalty 
and  blood. 

ThnB  racillating,  distracted  by  contending  pas- 
B0B8  and  duties,  wore  away  the  evening.  He 
had  Regarded  the  summons  to  supper — the  ne- 
ceniiy  for  food  was  forgotten  in  the  tumult  of  a 
■ool,  whose  calm  and  lofty  tone  had  rarely  been 
so  shaken  and  disturbed  before.  The  attendants 
brought  wine  and  other  refreshments,  and  placed 
them  on  the  table;  of  the  former  Bourbon 
sparingly  partook,  but  the  grosser  viands  still 
fenained  untouched.  The  night  waned  fast,  and 
Ur  mind  settled  into  no  fixed  purpose  for  the 
Aitore.  A  persuasion  that  the  king,  sooner  than 
drive  him  to  open  rebellion,  would  shortly  make 
sonie  conciliatory  overture,  forced  itself  upon 
luB,  and  he  cherished  the  thought  till  his  irri- 
tated feelings  assumed  a  degree  of  calmness  that 
nrprised  himself. 

It  wanted  bat  one  hour  of  midnight — the  sound 
of  mirth  had  died  away  in  the  banqueting  halls, 
tod  the  solitary  tread  of  the  warder  alone  dis- 
turbed the  unbroken  silence  of  the  castle.  The 
duke  was  not  yet  composed  enough  to  seek  his 
eooeh,  but  he  had  ceased  his  restless  walk, 
and  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  folded  arms, 
leaning  on  the  table  over  which  hung  a  silver 
lamp,  the  chain  that  suspended  it  apparently 
held  by  cherubs  that,  painted  in  one  of  Raph- 
lel's  most  exquisite  Arescoes,  formed  the  centre 
•  of  the  ceiling. 

Suddenly  his  train  of  thought  was  disturbed 

by  a  low  sound  in  the  corridor — ^he  raised  his 

head  and  distinctly  heard  a  whisper — then  an 

approaching  step  which  paused  at  the  door ;  it 

was  locked  on  the  inside,  and  starting  to  his  feet 

he  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  what  course  to 

porsne.     A  slight  tap  on  the  panel  decided  him, 

and  in  answer  to  the  summons,  he  unclosed  the 

door,  when  a  solitary  figure,  wearing  the  loose 

garment  and  enveloping  hood  of  a  monk,  glided 

into  the  apartn^ent,  and  stood  motionless  before 

him.     The  stature  of   the  intruder  was  tall, 


though  the  proportions  of  the  form  seemed 
slight,  but  the  singi^arity  of  the  visit  at  that 
hour,  after  the  agitating  events  of  the  day  some- 
what startled  the  duke,  who,  suspicious  of  a  foe 
beneath  the  sacred  garb,  retreated  a  pace  or  two, 
and  sought  in  his  girdle  for  the  hunting-knife  he 
had  neglected  to  lay  aside  on  his  return  from 
the  chase.  t 

At  this  gesture  the  stranger's  disguise  was 
cast  away,  and  glittering  in  the  robes  with  which 
she  had  been  decked  for  the  royal  table,  stood 
revealed  to  his  astonished  view,  the  commanding 
figure  of  his  haughty  and  relentless  persecutor, 
the  Duchess  d'AngoulSme.  Jewels  gleamed 
amid  the  dask  braids  of  her  hair,  and  her  lofty 
brow  wore  the  authority  of  a  queen,  yet  traces 
of  tears  were  visible  in  her  brilliant  eyes,, and 
the  scorn  wont  to  wreathe  her  proud  lip,  was 
softened  by  an  expression  of  suffering  that  lent 
a  touch  almost  of  tenderness  to  her  imperious 
face. 

The  duke  beheld  her  with  dismay.  Had  the 
arch-fiend  himself  suddenly  appeared  before  him 
his  consternation  could  not  have  been  greater. 

"  Qod  of  heaven  !*'  he  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
*<to  what  new  affliction  am  I  doomed?  For 
as  comets  are  said  to  portend  woe  and  disaster 
to  the  earth,  so  on  my  destiny  has  ever  operated 
the  evil  and  malign  influence  of  Louisa  of 
Savoy. 

**  Greet  me  not  with  reproaches,  Charles  de 
Bourbon,"  she  said,  with  unwonted  gentleness, 
«<the  evil  which  has  befallen  you  was  of  your 
own  choosing.  I  would  have  wrought  you  only 
good,  but  you  cast  it  from  you,  because  you 
scorned  the  hand  that  proffered  it." 

"  I  scorned,  madam,  to  barter  my  soul  with  all 
its  high  hopes  and  pure  affections,  for  the  gilded 
servitude  in  which  you  would  have  thralled  me, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  been  made  to  drain  the 
cup  of  your  vengeance  to  its  dregs.  Yet  better 
I  deem  it,  to  be  the  wretch  I  am,  loaded  with  in- 
gratitude and  wrongs,  with  insult  and  contumely |^ 
than  to  fill  a  place  of  power  to-day,  and  to-mor- 
row fall  from  it,  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  an  art- 
ful and  ambitious  woman." 

"Your  words  are  bitter,  but  I  pardon  them, 
my  lord.  I  will  not  let  them  move  me,  for  I 
came  hither  this  night  to  serve  you,  to  save  you, 
if  it  may  be,  from  the  utter  ruin  that  is  impending 
over  you." 

**  Madam,  your  arts,  your  enmity,  your  baleful 
influence  exerted  over  the  king,  have  wrought 
the  ruin  of  which  you  speak.  Why,  then,  with 
idle  mockery,  pretend  to  lament  the  work  which 
your  own  hand  has  accomplished?  Triumph 
rather,  that  your  machinations  have  not  been 
woven  in  vain — that  you  have  driven  &  prince  of 
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yonr  own  blood  to  ally  himself  with  the  enemies 
of  France,  to  torn  his  stainless  weapon  agfdnst 
the  faithless  heart  of  his  sovereign,  who,  at  your 
instigation,  has  basely  repaid  his  serrices  with 
snch  rewards  as  traitors  only  merit." 

"  Nay,  it  has  not,  most  not  come  to  this  I*'  ex- 
claimed the  duchess,  her  lofty  tones  rendered 
soft  and  tremulous  by  deep  emotion.  <*  Tarnish 
not  the  proud  name  you  bear  by  such  an  act  of 
infamy;  you,  whose  deeds  have  added  to  its 
lustre,  and  who  have  so  many  high  and  holy 
motives  for  preserving  it  unsullied." 

"  Who  ?uid,  madam,  but  now — " 

"Ay,  even  now!  higher  and  holier,  and  more 
binding  than  ever,"  she  interposed.  "  Hear  me, 
Bourbon  I"  and  she  approached  him  with  clasped 
hands,  and  a  look  of  passionate  entreaty ;  "  listen 
to  me  calmly,  but  for  this  once — only  this  once, 
for  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  mine !" 

"  And  wherefore,  madam  ?"  asked  the  duke, 
turning  impatiently  toward  her.  "What  have  I 
to  hear,  not  often  told  before,  and  which  it  boots 
not  to  repeat.  Tet  it  would  be  ill,  should  this 
nocturnal  visit  avail  you  naught,"  he  added,  with 
a  scomftd smile,  "therefore,  be  satisfied  to  know 
ere  you  depart,  and  let  the  knowledge,  lady, 
gladden  all  your  ftituro  life,  that  you  have  tinged 
my  destiny  with  woe,  and  spread  over  all  its 
bright  and  hopefVil  aspirations  a  funeral  pall, 
beneath  which  lie  cold  and  dead  the  perished 
promises  of  my  manhood." 

"Alas!  have  not  I,  too,  wrongs  deep  and  bit- 
ter as  your  own  of  which  to  speak,"  she  exclaim- 
ed with  a  passionate  outburst  of  grief — "yes, 
wrongs  fVom  you,  who  have  shaken  to  the  winds 
the  pure  blossoms  of  that  love  which  sought  to 
bless  you  with  all  earth's  best  and  dearest  gifts, 
and  who,  without  measure,  have  lavished  on  me 
your  scorn  and  your  disdain ;  ay,  and  with  a  cruel 
mockery  that  pierced  my  very  soul.  And  yet 
you  marvel  that  I  dared  to  seek  revenge !  Re- 
venge !  how  much  too  lightly  has  it  fallen  on  de- 
serts like  yours !  But  ah  !"  and  agun  the  flash- 
ing light  of  her  dark  imperious  eye  was  quenched 
in  tears,  "how  often  when  its  brimming  cup 
was  at  my  lips,  have  I  turned  loathing  from  the 
draught,  and  then  would  one  gentle  word  from 
you,  one  kind  forgiving  look  from  those  averted 
eyes,  have  changed  my  deadly  purpose,  and 
melted  mc  to  penitence  and  sorrow." 

"Madam,  forbear!"  exclaimed  the  duke,  dis- 
dain and  anger  lending  their  dark  and  withering 
expression  to  his  face.  "Is  it  not  enough  that 
you  have  sought  and  achieved  my  ruin,  that  now. 
Casting  aside  the  decencies  of  sex  and  rank,  you 
force  yourself  upon  my  midnight  privacy  to  pursue 
me  with  a  passion  that  has  been  the  source,  since 
first  we  met,  of  all  my  misfortunes  and  disasters." 


She  stood  with  her  face  bowed  down  upon  her 
hands,  and  hid  in  the  rich  folds  of  the  embrd- 
dercd  mantle  which  she  crowded  close  around  it 
But  when  his  voice  died  away,  she  slowly  raised 
her  head,  and  in  that  tearful,  subdued,  imploring 
countenance,  it  was  hard  to  recognize  the  marked 
and  haughty  lineaments  of  her  who  held  an 
almost  regal  sway  over  both  king  and  realm. 
She  turned  upon  the  duke  one  look  of  agony, 
then  with  a  wild  despairing  gesture  faltered 
toward  him,  and  cast  herself  prostrate  at  his 
feet.  Shocked,  annoyed,  disgusted  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  express,  Bourbon  started 
back  as  from  the  approach  of  some  venemoof 
and  deadly  reptile,  but  the  next  moment  bendin| 
toward  her — 

"Rise,  madam,  for  God's  sake  rise!"  and  h 
strove  to  aid  her  as  he  spoke.  "  Spare  me,"  h< 
said,  "  the  deep  humiliation,  the  utter  shame  o 
witnessing  such  degradation  in  any  of  your  sex 
especially  in  one  whose  rank,  whose  name — " 

"  I  care  not  for  the  empty  sound,"  shepas^on 
ately  cried.  "Rank!  name!  power!  what  ar( 
they  to  me  without  the  one  boon  which  you  with 
hold,  and  for  which  I  would  renounce  them  aU 
Bourbon,  I  have  prayed  and  striven  hard  to  hat 
you — God  Xdows  how  hard,  but  all  in  vain ;  loT 
is  still  triumphant,  and  once  again  I  humble  mj 
self  to  speak  of  sorrow  for  the  past,  to  deprecat 
its  dee^s,  to  recall  its  words  of  bitterness,  and  t 
sue — ^yes,  yes — the  proud  Louisa  stoops  asecon 
time  to  sue  for  the  love  of  that  cold,  ungratefo 
heart  from  which  she  has  endured  such  slight 
and  wrongs." 

She  had  obeyed  the  impulse  of  hishand,  an 
risen  as  she  spoke,  but  still  she  grasped  that  han 
as  if  to  wring  forth  the  dear  reply  she  cravet 
Yet,  that  a  touch  of  womanhood  lingered  stiU  i 
her  bold  intriguing  nature,  was  shown  by  tl 
burning  glow  that  suffused  her  cheek,  and  ti 
downcast  look  which  fastened  her  eyes  upon  ti 
floor,  as  though  she  would  gladly  sink  beneath 
to  hide  her  shame. 

"Seek,  madam,  a  worthier  object  to  hon 
with  your  love,  than  the  disgraced  and  outca 
man  whom  you  now  address,"  said  the  duke, 
a  calm  and  passionless  accent,  that  cut  her  f 
more  deeply  than  would  have  done  the  fierce 
tones  of  hate.  "The  heart  which  you  assail 
more  cold  and  callous  even,  than  when  first 
won  your  regards.  The  affections  which  y 
bloom  within  it  are  consecrated  to  another,  b 
the  bitter  doom  of  solitary  woe  is  upon  it,  unme 
offering  as  it  is,  with  its  blighted  hopes,  its  sm: 
ten  pride,  its  crushed  and  wounded  sensibilitic 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  lovely  and  the  pure.' 

This  allusion  to  a  rival  stung  the  proud  duch€ 
to  madness,  and  a  gleam  of  her  native  spirit 
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Op  ber  eytfiBf  as  in  excited  accents  she  exclaimed : 
<*Thi8,  then,  is  your  answer!  but  beware  how 
jn  ftbide  by  it,  if  you  would  shnn  the  ruin  that 
inpends.  The  king's  wrath  is  roused,  and  I  only 
eiB  avert  it  fW)m  you — ^my  influence  alone  ayafl 
to  restore  you  to  his  faror,  and  secure  you  in  the 
flxereise  of  a  power  omnipotent  as  his  own." 
"  Madam,"  said  the^uke,  with  a  bitter  smile, 


illustrious  mother  may  share  the  glory  of  haying 
armed  against  themseWes  and  their  country  one 
who,  had  justice  been  rendered  him,  would  wil- 
lingly have  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  heart's  blood 
in  their  defense." 

"  Be  it  at  your  peril,  my  lord,  if  you  dare  to 
pursue  the  desperate  course  you  contemplate," 
said  the  duchess,  in  her  haughtiest  tone.     "  The 


*'I  bare  now  little  to  fear  from  your  threats,  and  '  prison  of  the  Chatelet  has  dungeons  dark  and 
flight  to  hope,  eyen  f^om  your  flattering  pro-    deep  for  traitors ;  and  know,  sir,  that  low  as  I 


Buses,  for  I  have  learned  from  the  stem  teachings 
of  the  past,  neyer  more  to  place  my  trust  in  the 
Uik  and  gratitude  of  princes." 

"Nay,  then,  accept  this  gift,"  and  she  held 
toward  him  her  small  and  trembling  hand,  ''and 
fitme,  and  wealth,  and  glory  shall  be  to  you  ina- 
licBible  possessions,  subject  to  no  royal  caprice 
or  power ;  but,  persist  in  your  stubborn  pur- 
peee^'— and  her  bright,  bold  eye  once  again  met 
Ui with  fearless  defiance — "and  I  shrink  from 
presenting  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  so  dark 
ud  terrible  are  the  hues  in  which  it  is  wrought" 
''I  repeat,  madam,  that  your  threats  possess 
»o  terrors  for  me — thcrjr  have  never  moved  me 
yet,  nor  con  they  now  drive  me  to  adopt  a  course 
which  both  my  heart  and  reason  disapprove. 
Mcr  will  I  move  a  muscle  to  appease  or  win  back 
the  &for  of  the  king — if  he  has  wronged  me,  as 
God  knows  he  has,  and  foully,  too,  it  behooves 
hiiiasa  just  and  generous  monarch  to  make 
ttonement  for  his  fault,  and  so  let  him  do,  or 
else  take  up  the  gauntlet  I  have  cast  at  his  feet 
sad  stand  on  the  defensive,  for  henceforth  he 
vOlfind  in  me  an  open  and  implacable  foe!" 

"Atonement,  indeed!"  she  reiterated  with  in- 
^gnant  scorn.  <*  My  lord,  such  as  your  sove- 
Rign  will  ever  make  to  you  is  rendered  already, 
•ad  worthily,  for  this  very  night  the  Bourbon- 
Bais,  AuTcrgne,  Beaujalais,  ay,  all  the  princi- 
palities and  estates  belonging  to  you,  even  to 
this  jour  castle  of  Bras  de  Fer,  were  laid  under 
Mqnestration  by  the  royal  command.  Take, 
thoB,  my  warning,  or  rush  madly  on  to  destruc- 
tion, for  I  know  well  that  unless  the  king's  anger 
be  appeased  by  some  conciliatory  overture,  he 
viU  pursue  you  to  the  last  extremity  with  his 
Tengeance." 

"  I  defy  both  it  and  him,  madam,  and  not  for 
the  gift  of  his  crown  and  realm  would  I  stoop  so 
hiw  u  to  ask  aught  of  his  mercy  or  his  justice !" 
thondered  the  duke,  in  a  tone  that  awed  even 
the  resolute  soul  of  the  duchess.  "And  for  this 
hat  act  of  royal  tyranny,"  he  continued,  "  I 
twear  by  the  heaven  above  us,  that  the  throne 
of  France  shall  shake  to  its  very  foundation. 
Tes,  madam,  now  is  my  wavering  purpose  irre- 
vocably fixed — the  path  of  my  duty  plainly 
pointed  out — and  the  valiant  Francis  and  his 


have  stooped  for  your  ungrateful  sake,  my  heart 
is  not  yet  so  enervated  by  its  unworthy  love,  as 
to  feel  no  triumph  in  the  thought  that  he  who 
has  scorned  and  trampled  on  its  best  affections, 
may  yet  linger  out  his  life  a  fettered  wretch 
amid  the  horrors  of  their  midnight  gloom." 

"  That  triumph,  at  least,  will  be  denied  yoo, 
madam,  for  no  dungeon  of  France  shall  ever  hold 
these  Aree  limbs  in  durance,"  said  the  duke. 
"  She  is  my  country,  and  I  could  safely  rely 
upon  her  love  and  gratitude — but  to  her  king  I 
no  longer  own  allegiance,  and  I  would  to  God  the 
whole  realm  were  as  free  from  his  authority  as  I 
am:  But,  madam,  bid  him  speedily  reform  his 
abuses,  and  imitate  with  closer  diligence  the  acts 
and  virtues  of  his  royal  predecessor,  or  the  voices 
of  the  multitude  will  ere  long  cry  out  for  a  cham- 
pion to  redress  their  wrongs,  and  the  cry  will 
find  a  response  in  many  hearts,  and  most  surely 
will  it  not  be  heard  in  vain  by  him  who,  beggared 
though  he  be,  might,  if  he  so  willed  it,  reign  a 
king  over  the  soil  fi*om  which  be  is  exiled." 

"Ha!"  ejaculated  the  duchess  derisively, 
"  yours  is  a  lofty  boast,  my  lord,  for  one  who  is 
about  to  unsheath  the  sword  of  a  renegade,  and 
whose  very  life  is  a  forfeit  to  offended  laws.  But 
we  know  that  you  have  evil  counselors  at  court 
— nay,  it  is  even  whispered  that  the  queen,  in  re- 
venge for  her  husband's  levities,  would  herself 
yield  no  unwilling  aid  to  help  your  passage  to 
the  throne." 

"The  queen,  madam,"  he  answered  warmly, 
"has  never  harbored  in  her  pure  breast  the 
fiendish  passion  which  you  name.  She  is  a  para- 
gon of  virtue,  worthy  ef  all  love  and  reverence, 
and  incapable  of  cherishing  a  thought  which 
could  militate  against  the  glory  and  honor  of  him 
who  so  highly  appreciates  her  excellence. 

A  cold,  sarcastic  sneer  wreathed  the  proud 
lip  of  the  duchess  as  she  replied — 

"And  the  fair  Ren^e,  good,  my  lord?  have 
you  not  also  an  eulogium  for  her  ?  Mcthinks, 
from  the  scene  enacted  this  morning  in  the 
forest — " 

"  Forbear,  madam !"  sternly  interrupted  the 
duke,  "  nor  touch  a  theme  too  sacred  for  mock- 
ing words.  I  can  endure  the  probe  to  search 
all  other  wounds — ^but  this — oh,  Qod!" 
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And  with  an  indiBtinot  murmur  he  turned 
away,  subdued  by  the  constantly  intruding 
thought,  that  in  the  desperate  career  on  which 
he  had  resolyed,  she  might  be  lost  to  him  foreyer. 
No  touch  of  pity  softened  the  cruel  heart  of  the 
duchess ;  she  deemed  his  sufferings  light  com- 
pared with  those  which  tortured  her  own  soul, 
and  she  gloated  on  them  with  a  fierce  and  wicked v 
triumph. 

"  Comfort  yourself,  my  lord,"  she  said,  with 
a  malignant  smile,  **  for  ere  your  shadow  has 
flitted  from  the  soil  of  France,  your  fair  and 
faithless  princess  will  haxe  found  a  solace  in  the 
loTe  of  Ercole  da  Estc." 

*< Fiend!"  muttered  the  duke  between  his 
closed  teeth — ^but  then,  reluctant  to  increase  her 
triumph,  ho  said  with  forced  serenity — 

**  So  let  it  be,  if  Heaven  ordains  it  I  would 
not  ask  of  her  to  be  the  sharer  of  my  uncertain 
fortunes,  yet  shall  I  bear  her  image  with  me  to 
the  end  of  life,  and  may  he  who  shall  have  the 
happiness  to  call  her  his,  cherish  her  tenderly, 
eyen  as  I  would  hare  done,  within  his  heart  of 
hearts." 

**  'T  is  well !"  exclaimed  the  duchess  in  accents 
tremulous  with  rage.  "Words  like  these,  my 
lord,  but  lend  a  keener  edge  to  my  resolve,  and 
though  we  part  now,  it  may  not  be  foreyer.  I 
go,  but  my  curse  remains  with  you,  and  amid 
the  many  trials  that  await  you  in  the  future, 
you  may  percliance  learn  to  repent  in  bitterness 
the  scorn  cast  upon  one  who  would  haye  sayed 
you,  eycn  with  her  own  life,  from  the  fate  that 
must  befall  a  renegade  and  traitor !" 

She  drew  the  friar's  garb  around  her  as  she 
spoke,  and  bending  a  glance  of  proud  disdain 
npon  the  noble  face  of  him  who  had  by  turns 
aroused  her  passionate  loye  and  her  y indie tiye 
hate,  she  turned  haughtily  away,  and  with  an 
imperial  step  and  air  swept  from  the  apartment. 
But  delaying  her  immediate  return  to  the  palace, 
she  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
her  physician,  and  a  celebrated  astrologer  of  the 
time ;  the  confidential  servant  who  had  accom- 
panied her  to  Bras  de  Fer  still  attending  her 
thither. 

The  fires  of  yengeance  were  again  kindled  in 
her  soul,  for  the  calm  yet  resolute  repulse  of 
Bourbon  had  rendered  almost  intolerable  the 
sense  of  L  .'r  own  degradation,  but  more  than 
this  eyen,  had  the  frank  avowal  of  his  passion 
for  another  added  fuel  to  the  fiame.  Earnestly 
she  prayed  that  evil  in  every  shape  might  follow 
him,  and  burning  to  know  if  her  malignant 
wishes  were  destined  to  be  fulfilled,  she  hastened 
to  consult  Agrippa,  in  whose  occult  science  she 
placed  unbounded  faith. 

The  man  of  art  erected  the  duke's  horoscope, 


in  accordance  with  the  request  of  his  noble  pa- 
troness, but  aware  of  the  persecution  which 
Bourbon  had  been  compelled  to  endure  from  the 
duchess,  and  himself  detesting  her  with  all  his 
heart,  Agrippa,  on  purpose  to  torment  her,  pre- 
dicted for  the  constable  all  kinds  of  triumph  and 
happiness,  instead  of  foretelling  the  miserabb 
fate  which  his  tormentor  had  desired  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  reveal. 

Enraged  and  disappointed  by  his  answe^ 
which  she  more  than  half  suspected  were 
prompted  by  maBce  toward  herself,  the  duchess 
quitted  the  astrologer  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
and  the  very  next  day  deprived  him  of  the  pen- 
sion he  enjoyed  from  her  bounty,  and  dismLssed 
him  with  reproaches  from  her  service.  Agrippa 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  genius,  and  this  act  of 
gross  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  duchess  roused 
him  to  write  the  cutting  satire  against  her,  for 
which,  in  order  to  escape  her  terrible  vengeanee, 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight. 


CAAPTER  IV. 

When  the  angry  duchess  i^etircd  Arom  the  pre- 
sence of  Bourbon  he  felt  like  one  suddenly  re> 
lieved  from  the  horrors  of  the  incubus.  Left 
once  again  to  the  solitary  companionship  of  hie 
thoughts,  he  no  longer  yielded  to  their  subduing 
influence,  but  feeling  that  the  moment  for  actuNi 
had  arrived,  he  nerved  himself  for  duty  and  dan- 
ger with  a  courageous  heart.  The  intelligenee 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  duchess,  of  the  king's 
extremes  exasperation,  and  the  overt  measuni 
already  resorted  to  by  him,  to  express  it,  con* 
vinced  the  duke  that  his  personal  safety  would 
be  endangered  even  by  his  remaining  at  Bras  de 
Fer  till  morning,  and  accordingly  ho  summoned 
his  attendants  and  bade  them  prepare  for  instaat 
departure. 

A  few  hasty  arrangements  were  soon  com- 
pleted, when,  escorted  by  a  train  of  faithful  fd* 
lowers,  the  duke  set  forth  for  Chantille,  just  M 
the  castle  bell  tolled  one  hour  past  midnight. 
To  that  stronghold  he. had  long  intended  to  re* 
pair  in-  case  of  an  open  rupture  with  the  king; 
and  there  the  Lord  of  Beaurien,  the  emperor's 
envoy,  now  awaited  Bourbon's  answer  to  his 
master's  overtures,  which,  decided  by  the  events 
of  the  day  and  evening,  he  was  prepared  to  ren- 
der in  the  affirmative.  Driven  to  desperation  by 
a  long  series  of  injuries,  and  at  that  moment 
smarting  beneath  the  last  aggravated  act  of  royal 
tyranny,  which  stripped  him  of  honors  and 
estates,  the  duke  rushed  to  open  revolt,  not  only 
to  gratify  his  revenge,  which  was  a  virtue  of  the 
age,  but  as  the  sole  alternative  which  remained 
to  him  from  disgrace  and  want. 

The    imperial  envoy   joyfully    received    the 
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duke's  pledge  to  join  his  master  and  departed, 

while  Bourbon,    scorning  to    flee  immediately 

like  a  cowardly  renegade  from  France,  remained 

at  Chantille,  shut  up  in  the  very  heart  of  the 

kingdom.    Strongly  fortifying  the  place,  he  there 

calmly  awaited  the  assault  which  he  felt  assured 

would  ere  long  bo  directed  against  him.     Nor 

was  he  mistaken,  for  a  considerable  force,  led 

OQ  by  the  king  in  person,  shortly  inyested  the 

castle,  which  Bourbon  gallantly  defended  against 

tU  odds,  with  that  courage  which  had  made  his 

nune  a  terror  to  his  foes,  resisting  the  assailants 

•Imofit  to  the  death.   But  their  united  power  and 

strength  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  stout 

and  raliant  hearts  that  did  desperate  battle  from 

the  Wills  of  Chantille,  and  though  they  quailed 

not,  they  were  at  last  driTcn  to  the  extremity  of 

flubmission  or  flight.     Many  phose  the  former, 

but  the  duke,  although  ho  recicTed  an  intimation 

that  Francis  would  pardon  the  past,  on  condition 

of  his  returning  to  his  allegiance,  was  too  deeply 

eiasperatcd  to  accept  any  terms  ftrom  his  sotc- 

relgn.    Choosing,  rather,  to  fly,  he  assumed  a 

huable  disguise,  and  followed  by  a  smart  train 

of  gentlemen,  who  still  adhered  to  his  doubtful 

fortunes,  he  safely  made  his  escape. 

During  this  brief  and  stormy  period  in  the 
life  of  Bourbon,  there  were  moments  when  softer 
thoughts  held  sway  over  him,  and  the  gentle 
image  of,  the  Princess  Ren^e  came,  like  an  angel 
TUtant,  to  calm  his  troubled  soul.  He  had 
learned  through  a  private  courier,  that  she  was 
■tin  sojourning  with  the  queen  at  Fontainbleau, 
ttough  the  king  and  court  had  departed  for 
Furis;  and  on  the  eve  of  bidding,  perhaps,  an 
eternal  adieu  to  France,  a  resistless  wish  to  be- 
hold her  took  possession  of  his  heart.  Scarcely 
the  shadow  of  a  hope  remained  that  he  should 
ever  call  her  his,  for  he  feared  that  his  own  hand 
had  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 
them,  hut  he  longed  none  the  less  to  tell  her  he 
VIS  not  quite  the  guilty  wretch  he  seemed,  and 
to  hear  her  pure  lips  pronounce  his  pardon. 
Many  plans  were  devised  and  rejected,  for  the 
leeomplishment  of  this  object,  and  though  not 
yet  able  to  fix  upon  any,  he  resolved  before  join- 
iif  the  emperor,  to  hazard  life  and  liberty  rather 
than  leave  his  purpose  unattemptcd. 

The  knowledge  of  his  defection  soon  i^ached 
the  ear  of  the  princess,  and  it  smote  her  to  the 
heart  She  was  suffering  much  at  the  time  from 
her  accident  in  the  forest,  and  tenderly  and 
proudly  as  she  loved  him,  the  startling  tidings 
retarded  her  recovery,  and  threw  her  into  a  state 
of  nervous  weakness  and  dejection,  that  fiimish- 
ed  a  sufficient  plea  for  her  remaining  with  the 
qveen  at  Fontainbleau,  when  the  king  and  his 
OMirtiers  departed  for  Versailles.     Retaining 
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only  their  favorite  ladies  and  attendants,  the 
royal  sisters  were  thus  left  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  quiet  for  which  their  tastes  peculiarly  fitted 
them,  and  many  were  the  hours  during  those  few 
weeks  of  calm  seclusion  that  they  passed  alone 
with  each  other  in  the  pleasant  interchange  of 
mutual  confidence  and  affection. 

One  evening  when  the  princess  had  passed  a 
day  of  more  than  usual  languor  and  indisposi- 
tion, the  queen  quitted  early  her  circle  of  ladies 
and  repairing  to  her  sister's  apartment,  sat  down 
beside  the  low  couch  on  which  the  lovely  invalid 
reclined.  The  sun  was  just  setting  with  almost 
tropical  splendor,  and  his  rays,  streaming  through 
an  opposite  window  fell  upon  the  child-like  figure 
of  the  young  Rcn^e,  touching  the  fair  pale  face 
with  a  rosy  glance,  that  seemed  to  invest  it  with 
a  halo  of  glory.  The  queen  bending  over  her 
saw  traces  of  tears  on  her  eyelids,  and  tenderly 
kissing  them  away,  she  gently  said : 

"You  are  nursing  sad  thoughts  my  Ren^e;  I 

•  

left  the  Countess  Eliza  charming  you  with  Cle- 
ment Marot's  witty  rhymes ;  why  is  it  that  I  find 
you  thus  alone,  and  in  tears  V* 

"I  sent  her  ftrom  me,"  said  the  princess;  "my 
heart  ached  so  for  solitude — for  ah,  dearest  Claude, 
I  can  think  only  of  that  sad  flight  from  ChanUlle 
— of  his  wanderings,  his  sufferings,  his  disgrace! 
Would  that  I  might  share  all  with  him !" 

"Nay,  and  would  you  so  dishonor  our  royal 
father's  name  as  to  link  your  fate  with  that  of — ** 

"Hush!  speak  it  not  aloud!"  eagerly  inter- 
rupted the  princess,  laying  her  small  hand  upon 
the  queen's.  "  Pray  for  me,  dearest,  that  I  may 
bear  this  sorrow  meekly — God  it  is  who  chastises 
me,  and  I  would  not  murmur  at  his  will." 

"Do  not,  dear  child,"  said  the  queen.  "  Glo-  " 
rious  rewards  await  those,  my  sister,  who  endure 
with  holy  faith  and  patience,  the  sorrows  and 
trials  of  life.  They  are  designed  to  purify  the 
soul,  to  rcflne  it  from  the  passions  and  desires 
of  earth,  and  as  they  are  sent  in  love,  so  wo,  in 
meekness  and  submission,  should  receive  them." 

"  I  will  strive  and  pray  to  do  so,  dearest  sister," 
said  the  princess.  "Light  indeed  are  my  af- 
flictions compared  with  the  sorer  trials  of  your 
lot,  and  yet  you  smile  amid  them  all,  with  most 
serene  and  saintly  patience."  A 

"God  IS  my  helper,"  said  the  queen.  "Ask  of 
him,  my  sister,  and  he  will  grant  you  all  need- 
fW  aid." 

She  turned  aside  to  wipe  a  starting  tear,  for 
hers  was,  indeed,  a  lofty  but  a  bitter  lot.  A 
queen,  without  power — a  wife,  unblest  by  the 
affections  of  her  lord,  her  rightful  place  in  his 
heart  supplanted  by  the  worthless  and  abandon- 
ed, what  marvel  that  her  hold  on  earth  was 
weakened,  and  that  choosing  the  better  part,  she 
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had  learned  to  gamer  up  her  hopes  in  heaven. 
The  brief  pause  was  broken  bj  the  princess. 

*'It  is  strange  that  Father  Gregory  is  not 
here,"  she  said.  **  At  noon,  he  should  have  come. 
I  have  much  to  say  to  him.  Many  thoughts  to 
unburden;  precious  counsel  to  crave;  and  some 
things  to  learn,  which,  not  knowing,  will  bar  me 
from  quiet  sleep  to-night." 

"Some  mission  of  mercy  has  detained  him,  or 
he  would  not  have  failed  to  come  at  the  appoint- 
ed time,"  said  the  queen.  **But  I  will  send  to 
him,  my  sister,  if  it  is  of  moment  to  your  peace, 
that  he  come  to-night." 

Before  the  princess  could  reply,  a  side-door 
Boftly  opened,  and  the  taU  figure  of  the  father- 
confessor  glided  noiselessly  into  the  apartment 
His  rosary  was  in  his  hand,  and  with  his  head 
bent  down  he  passed  it  through  his  fingers,  mut- 
tering a  prayer  to  every  bead,  as  he  slowly  moved 
toward  the  princess.  The  queen  rose  to  retire, 
and  as  she  passed  the  churchman  he  paused  and 
bent  reverently  before  her. 

<*You  are  welcome,  father,"  she  said,  "our 
poor  invalid  craves  your  counsel  and  your  pray- 
ers, and  I  leave  you  to  shed  peace  upon  her 
80^  from  that  only  source  wlience  wo  can  look 
for  strength." 

She  bowed  her  head  meekly  to  receive  the 
murmured  blessing  of  the  holy  man,  and  quitted 
the  apartment,  while  he  approached  the  princess 
and  knelt  down  \n  silence  beside  her.  His  face 
was  buried  in  his  hands,  and  his  whole  frame 
iBhook  with  emotion ;  she  raised  herself  and  gazed 
on  him  with  concern.  She  thought  he  was 
wz«fitling  in  prayer  for  her  sinful  soul,  and  her 
own  tender  and  imploring  orisons  wont  up  to 
heaven  for  faith  and  resignation.!  Shortly  he 
raised  his  head,  but  the  cowl  still  concealed  his 
Ceaiures. 

'<  Father!"  she  softly  said,  and  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice  he  started  convulsively — the  hood  was 
raUed,  and  her  amazed  and  doubting  eye  gazed 
on  the  features  of  the  loved,  lamented  Bourbon ! 
With  a  wild  cry  of  joy  she  cast  herself  into  the 
Arms  that  opened  to  receive  her,  and  lay  like  a 
mbdued  child,  motionless  on  the  breast  that  loved 
her  so  faithfully.  He  held  her  there  in  silent 
rapture,  and  those  manly  eyes  that  seldom  wept, 
2U>w  melted  with  more  than  woman's  Weakness, 
nhUe  pride,  ambition,  and  revenge  faded  before 
the  one  distracting  thought,  that  perhaps  this 
tender  and  devoted  being  who  clung  to  him  with 
such  truthful  and  unchanging  love,  was  lost  to 
him  forever ;  or,  at  least,  till  he  had  won  for  her 
in  his  uncertain  future,  a  station  worthy  of  her 
birth.  Ucr  voice  recalled  him  to  composure. 
Shrinking  timidly  from  his  embrace,  she  turned 
iier  sweet  and  happy  face  toward  him,  radiant 


with  such  a  smile  as  had  not  brightened  it  fat 
many  a  day  of  gloom. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  in  tender  and  broken  acee&ts, 
"dearest  Charles,  I  have  so  pined  to  see  yon — 
to  hear  once  more  your  voice,  and  now  that  yon 
are  here,  I  scarcely  can  be  glad.  I  fear  so  mjuk. 
for  you — BO  much  lest  you  have  ventured  too  fsr 
— ^incurred  too  great  a  peril  in  entering  within 
these  walls — for  should  you  be  discovered! — ^I 
shudder  to  think  of  the  consequences!"  and 
turning  aside  her  head,  she  hid  it  on  his  shoulte 
to  conceal  her  tears. 

"Have  no  fear  for  me,  my  beloved  one,"  said 
the  duke,  tenderly  caressing  her.  "  Father  <}rs- 
gory  is  surety  for  my  safety ;  he  sanctioned  my 
purpose  to  seek  you ;  and  he  it  was  who  permitted 
this  assumption  of  his  character,  and  furnished 
me  with  his  own  priestly  garb,  which  has,  as  yos 
see,  won  me  ready  access  to  your  dear  presence." 

"Blessings  on  him  for  it,"  murmured  thi 
princess,  "and  God  forbid  that  his  CiiristiaB 
kindness  should  involve  either  of  you  in  peril." 

"No  danger  can  accrue  to  him,"  returned  the 
duke,  "  and  for  me,  sweet  Ren^,  it  has  now  no 
terrors.  Life  has  become  a  changed  scene  to  ne 
siDco  last  we  met — ^for  then,  though  smartbig 
under  injuries  deep  and  deadly,  I  was  struggling 
hard  against  pride  and  anger,  and  bearing  heaped 
up  wrongs  in  silence,  lest  I  should  raise  between 
my  cherished  hopes  and  your  dear  love,  a  barriisr 
never  to  be  passed.  But  spite  of  my  enduraiUM^ 
I  was  goaded  on,  how  furiously  it  boots  me  not 
here  to  tell,  till  the  irretrievable  step  was  takeiii 
and  now  all  is  forfeited — fortune,  honor,  name, 
and  country,  and  with  them,  too,  the  right — I 
fear  it  must  be  so — the  right  to  claim  this  hand, 
this  precious  hand,  which  would  have  strewed  mj 
path  with  flowers,  and  led  me  on  with  loviog 
guidance  through  the  devious  ways  of  life." 

His  utterance  was  low  and  rapid,  but  his  ac- 
cents were  impassioned,  and  as  thoy  fell  in  sad- 
est  pathos  on  the  princess'  ear,  she  wept  bitterij 
and  with  child-like  violence.  But  when  he  paus- 
ed, she  turned  toward  him  with  a  smile  that  wai 
like  sunshine  to  his  heart,  and  laying  her  ftiiiy 
hand  gently  within  his  clasp, 

"Still  is  it  yours,"  she  said,  "and  wherefor< 
not?  Is  our  plighted  faith  held  by  so  frail  a 
bond  that  aught  on  earth  has  power  to  sever  it  1 
Are  not  our  hearts  united,  Bourbon  ?  Then  le< 
our  hands  become  so  likewise,  that  I  may  gc 
with  you  to  share  your  changeful  fortunes— tc 
soothe  in  sickness — to  comfort  in  sorrow — to  \h 
your  guardian  spirit,  and  minister  to  you,  as  wo- 
man can,  and  should,  to  him  whom  she  has  swon 
to  love  and  honor  to  her  latest  breath." 

"  God  bless  my  precious  one  for  constancy  anc 
iaith  so  noble,"  he  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  sor 
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liriBed  and  joyfiil  tendemesa.  *<  But  ah,  not  yet 
maj  it  be  BO ;  and  though  my  Rente's  words  of 
hope  and  1ot6  hare  lent  new  brightneaa  to  the 
ftitare,  I  cannot  bear  her  with  me  on  my  donbt- 
M  way,  bat  soon  for  my  tender  bride  I  will  win 
a  fitting  home,  and  then — " 

She-  broke  in  with  passionate  energy  on  his 
words;  **My  home  is  in  your  heart,  and  there 
let  me  abide  I  Solemn  tows  haye  we  exchanged 
that  no  eyent  saye  death  should  disunite  us,  and 
vheiefore,  then,  when  you  go  forth  to  scenes  un- 
tried and  new,  should  I  liye  on  and  pine  alone, 
amid  the  slanderers  of  your  name,  the  spoilers 
of  jonr  honor  and  your  fortune." 

*'Ala8,  that  I  must  turn  away  from,  the  faith- 
ftd  and  deyoted  heart  that  would  cling  to  me 
even  in  adyeraity  and  dishonor,  and  this,  this  is 
periiaps  the  greatest  of  my  trials,"  he  said, 
dcipondingly.  **But  by  the  yery  depth  and 
IntcBftty  of  my  loye,  I  am  forbidden  to  inyolye 
IB  my  uncertain  destiny  her  who  would  nobly 
raMmnee  life's  luxuries  and  splendors  to  share 
tlie  itigma  and  the  scorn  that  rest  upon  my 
Mme!  Sweetest  Ren^e,  tempt  not  ray  weakness 
htihtr.  I  sought  you  to  exchange  one  fond 
ftrevell — ^to  hear  from  your  lips  that  I  was  not 
■tterty  condemned — to  tell  you  that  death  must 
itiU  the  beatings  of  this  heart  before  it  can 
Mase  to  cherish  your  dear  image  with  tend^ 
aid  inriolable  fidelity — to  ask  of  you  somtimes 
to  leeall  our  past  moments  of  happiness,  and  to 
breathe  a  prayer  for  brighter  days,  when  the 
Vne  wanderer  shall  haye  achieyed  a  happier 
fortane  and  return  to  claim  this  hand  as  the  dear 
'wward  of  his  sufferings." 

''And  for  this  only — to  wring  my  heart  with 
^  anguish  of  a  sad,  perchance  a  last  farewell, 
ban  you  now  sought  me !"  she  exclaimed  with  a 
wildrehemence  that  Bourbon  had  belieyed  wholly 
Aveign  to  her  nature.  "But  it  shall  not  be!" 
^  eontinued ;  <'  I  haye  naught  to  liye  for  here, 
and  will  not  forsake  you  in  your  hour  of  dark- 
MiB  and  need.  Urge  me  no  fUrther,  Bourbon, 
vnleas  you  would  that  I  distrust  the  sincerity  of 
jwrloye." 

"That  you  can  neyer  do,  my  Rente,"  he  said, 

"for  at  your  feet  I  would  now  lay  down  my  life, 

were  such  proof  wanting  to  show  my  entire 

aid  changeless  affection.    Blessed  to  me  would 

be  any  lot  brightened  by  your  angel  presence, 

and  yet  I  would  not,  no  not  for  the  wealth  of  worlds 

take  adyantage  of  your  generous  and  self-sacri- 

idng  loye,  to  link  your  fate  with  mine,  in  this  the 

hoar  of  my  darkest  and  gloomiest  despondency." 

The  princess  bent  her  face  upon  her  hands, 

and  tears  trickled  fast  and  bright  through  her 

deodar  fingers  while  he  spake.     The  sight  of 

h»  griaf  weQ  nigh  unmanned  his  httSti,  but  the 


purity  and  ferror  of  his  affection,  aided  by  his 
high  chiyalric  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty,  enabled 
him  to  resist  her  dangerous  pleadings.  Drawing 
her  tenderly  toward  him,  he  softly  said : 

"  Cherish  firm  faith  in  my  unchanging  loye, 
dear  one,  eyen  as  I  shall  eyer  do  in  yours,  and 
when  in  other  realms,  and  in  the  senrice  of  a 
nobler  monarch,  I  haye  won  with  my  sword,  the 
only  possession  that  remains  to  me,  a  name  and 
rank  among  my  peers,  I  will  return  to  claim  my 
plighted  bride,  whom,  if  my  hopes  deceiye  me 
not,  the  proud  Francis  will  not  then  dare  to 
withhold  from  me.  For  in  the  face  of  the  world 
I  will  demand  my  own  betrothed,  and  kings  shall 
stand  beside  us  at  the  altar !  Smile,  dearest,  at 
the  bright  picture  my  prophetic  hopes  haye 
limned,  and  say  if  it  be  not  worthier  thus  to  wait 
and  act,  than  now,  like  a  lurking  bandit,  steal 
you  forth  in  darkness  from  the  palace  of 'your 
ancestors?" 

He  paused,  but  her  pale  lips  uttered  no  re- 
sponse ;  silently  she  wept  on,  and  again  his  low 
and  soothing  words  whispered  in  her  ear. 

"  Rest  quietly  here  for  awhile,  my  loved  one, 
quietly  and  cheerfully,  and  trust  me,  our  scpara<- 
tion  will  be  short,  and  amid  the  busy  turmoil 
and  uncertain  changes  of  my  life,  my  thoughts 
will  gladly  seek  you  here,  peacefully  cradled  in 
your  princely  home,  surrounded  by  kind  friends 
and  solaced  by  the  tender  ministries  of  loring 
hearts." 

"  Ah,  little  do  you  know  how  small  my  chance 
of  peace  is  in  the  home  to  which  you  doom  me," 
she  said  in  trembling  accents.  **To  hear  your 
name  reriled,  our  loye  denounced  and  scorned — 
to  be  wounded  with  many  a  bitter  word  for 
daring  to  cherish  your  remembrance — and  worse 
than  all  to  suffer  persecution  for  the  sake  of  one 
from  whom  I  shrink  with  cold  indifference  if  not 
with  utter  hate— this  is  the  peace  which  I  shall 
enjoy,  the  rest  amidst  which  your  thoughts  must 
learn  to  seek  me." 

The  duke  was  pierced  to  the  soul  by  her  melan- 
choly words.  Could  it  be  true  that  she,  his 
gentle,  cherished  loye,  would  be  doomed  to  bear 
all  this,  while  he  was  far  away  |ind  powerless  to 
defend  her  from  unjust  and  cruel  wrong.  Almost 
he  felt  it  a  duty  to  yield  to  her  entreaties,  and  to 
the  pleadings  of  his  own  fond  heart,  and  bear  her 
from  the  power  of  those  who  would  seek  by  any 
means  to  mould  her  destiny  to  their  wishes,  but 
a  mqment's  reflection  nerved  him  to  resist  the 
dangerous  impulse,  and  tenderly  folding  her  to 
his  heart,  he  strove  to  speak  wiUi  a  cheerfiilness 
he  was  far  from  feeling. 

(( Let  us  hope  for  the  best,  my  own  love,"  he 
said.  *' Something  whispers  me  that  we  shall 
not  long  be  parted,  and  though  I  would  fain  now 
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and  forcYer  shelter  my  drooping  flower  in  my 
bosom,  yet  it  cannot  be — ^for  your  sake,  sweet 
one,  it  must  not  be — and  so  I  quit  you,  but  only 
for  awhile.  Bear  bravely  on  for  a  brief  space,  and 
all  will  be  well — ^your  wrongs  and  mine  avenged, 
our  destinies  united,  and  peace  and  joy  again 
shedding  their  unclouded  light  upon  our  path." 

Before  the  princess  could  reply  the  side-door 
softly  opened,  and  the  queen  slowly  reentered 
the  apartment.  On  retiring  at  the  entrance  of 
the  supposed  confessor,  she  had  remained  in  the 
adjoining  apartment  awaiting  his  departure,  but 
she  had  not  sat  long  alone,  when  an  unguarded 
tone  of  the  duke^s  conveyed  some  expressions -to 
her  ear,  which  awakened  suspicions  of  the  truth 
that  were  confirmed  by  many  audible  words  in 
the  conversation  that  ensued.  Terrified  by  the 
discovery  of  Bourbon's  daring  visit,  she  scarcely 
knew  what  course  to  pursue,  yet  as  her  com- 
mands had  interdicted  intrusion  when  she  sought 
the  princess,  she  felt  that  for  the  present  there 
was  security,  and  sympathizing  with  the  unhappy 
lovers,  she  found  courage  to  wait  patiently  the 
termination  of  their  interview.  Collecting  her 
thoughts  as  she  best  could,  her  devout  mind 
assumed  the  attitude  it  most  loved,  that  of  hum- 
ble communion  with  Him,  who  was  her  stay  and 
support  at  all  seasons,  and  her  only  refuge  in 
times  of  extremity  and  trouble. 

As  time  passed  on  she  grew  uneasy,  for  brief 
as  the  interval  was,  her  anxiety  for  Bourbon's 
safety  burned  to  lengthen  the  minutes  into  hours, 
till  at  length,  startled  by  some  distant  sound, 
which  she  fancied  an  approaching  step,  she  arose 
and  entered  her  sister's  apartment.  At  her  sud- 
den appearance,  the  duke,  never  dreaming  that 
she  know  him,  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  bend  down  his  head,  as  though  absorbed  in  the 
duties  of  his  assumed  office,  but  the  princess,  sur- 
prised by  the  queen's  intrusion,  looked  fixedly  at 
her,  and  read  in  her  face  a  confirmation  of  her  fears. 

"Ah,  my  sister,  all  is  known  to  you!"  she 
exclaimed.  At  these  words  the  duke  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  turned  his  uncovered  face  calmly 
toward  the  queen. 

'*I  only,  am  the  aggressor,  madam,"  he  said, 
**her  highness  was  wholly  ignorant  of  my  pur- 
pose to  come  hither,  and  deserves  not  to  suffer 
blame  for  my  act." 

*'  But  you,  mjr  lord !"  returned  the  queen,  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  "what  temerity  in  you,  to 
venture  here  I  Had  the  discovery  been  left  to 
any  other  than  myself,  I  tremble  at  the  bare 
thought  of  the  consequences  which  must  have  in- 
volved more  than  yourself  in  suffering  and  shame. 

"God  forbid  that  through  deed  or  word  of 
mine,  any  should  suffer  wrong,"  exclaimed  the 
duke ;  **  and  least  of  all,  those  whom  it  is  my 


bounden  duty  and  my  dearest  joy  to  honor  and 
obey,"  and  with  a  gesture  of  graceful  reverence 
he  bent  humbly  before  his  sovereign. 

"Then  waste  not  another  moment  here,"  she 
said ;  "my  weak  heart  has  lured  me  to  grant 
you  dangerous  indulgence,  but  I  must  now  use  my 
power  to  command  your  instant  departure  hence." 

"  I  will  obey  your  majesty  forthwith,"  he  said, 
"and  may  God  forever  bless  you,  madam — ^bless 
and  reward  you  for  all  your  goodness,  and  for 
your  gracious  acts  and  words  of  kindness  to  him 
who  has  shown  himself  a  too  unworthy  servant 
of  so  good  and  bounteous  a  mistress.  I  beseech 
your  gmce  to  grant  mo  your  forgiveness  for  all 
my  past  offenses,  that  I  may  depart  in  peace." 

"  I  have  naught  to  forgive,  my  lord,"  said  the 
gentle  queen,  tears  filling  her  soft  eyes  as  she 
looked  upon  the  wronged  and  noble  Bourbon; 
"naught,  in  all  your  bearing,  to  pardon,  but 
much  to  grieve  for,  and  most  of  all,  that  a  loyal 
son  of  France  should  turn  traitor  to  the  soil  he 
had  so  long  and  valiantly  defended." 

"Madam,  I  should  not  have  deserved  this 
reproach  had  your  illustrious  father  still  sat 
upon  the  throne  he  so  honored  with  his  virtues," 
said  the  duke,  with  emotion.  "  But  the  subject 
is  a  sore  one,  and,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  we 
will  not  dwell  on  it ;  I  have  matters  of  dearer 
import  to  speak  of,  and  time  wastes  fast  Madam, 
to  your  kind  care  I  commend  my  plighted  bride— 
my  farewell  words  to  her  are  spoken,  and  with 
God's  leave,  I  will  return  at  no  distant  day  to 
bear'her  to  the  home,  and  it  shall  be  a  princely 
one,  which  I  am  yet  to  win  for  her.  Till  then  I 
commend  her  to  your  care,  and  I  beseech  your' 
majesty  to  shelter  her,  even  as  you  would  your 
own  princely  infants,  from  every  rude  and  cutting 
blast  whiih  malice,  worldliness,  or  levity  may 
with  cruel  aim  direct  against  her.  So  shall  this 
prayers  of  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  ascend  daily 
to  heaven  for  blessings  on  your  head.  Madam, 
farewell,  and  much  as  false  appearances  may 
lead  you  to  doubt  my  sincerity,  believe  me  when 
I  swear  that  never  shall  the  queen  of  France  or 
her  royal  children  want  a  defender  while  the 
arm  of  Charles  de  Bourbon  can  wield  a  sword." 
He  knelt  before  her  as  he  uttered  the  closing 
w<frds,  and  pressed  the  folds  of  her  robe  reve- 
rently to  his  lips,  then  slowly  rising,  turned 
toward  the  mute  and  weeping  princess.  She 
knew  it  was  to  speak  one  more  farewell,  his 
saddest,  and  his  last,  and  almost  frensied  by  the 
thought  that  she  might  never  see  him  more,  she 
cast  herself  in  wild  abandonment  of  grief  upon 
his  breast.  He  held  her  there  in  speechless 
agony,  for  amid  that  fearful  strife  of  love  and 
woe,  the  words  of  oomfert  which  he  strove  to. 
utter  died  away^in  inarticulate  and  murmured 
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sounds.  Never  before  had  his  firm  soul  been  so 
shaken  as  by  the  wild  tempest  of  that  last  and 
sorrowing  farewell. 

At  length  he  laid  her  from  his  clasping  arms, 
death-like  and  still,  for  her  aching  heart  had 
lost  in  temporary  unconscionsness  its  bitter 
sense  of  suffering.  For  a  few  moments  he  bent 
OTer  her,  fixing  his  sad  and  loTing  look  upon  her 
quiet  face,  and  imprinting  on  her  brow  a  last 
and  lingering  kiss,  then  drawing  the  cowl  OTer 
bis  features,  he  quitted  the  apartment,  and 
threiding  his  way  through  the  corridors,  reached 
unstupected  the  low  postern  by  which  he  had 
obtained  admission  to  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  career  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  both 
before  and  after  his  flight  from  Chantille,  is  a 
matter  of  history — his  triumphs,  his  rcTerses, 
his  wanderings,  his  poverty  and  death  have 
foimd  faithAil  record^  on  her  pages. 

Per  a  time,  after  entering  the  service  of  the 
emperor,  all  went  well  with  him.  The  proud  no- 
bilitj  of  Spain  did  indeed  scorn  him  as  a  rene- 
gade, and  the  generals  of  the  imperial  army, 
jealons  of  his  power  and  fame,  refused  him  their 
eo&iidence,  but' neither  could  withhold  their  ad- 
miration and  respect  to  his  groat  abilities.  The 
emperor  invested  him  with  a  high  command, 
mid  loaded  him  with  flattering  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions ;  but  in  the  midst  of  glory  and  renown, 
the  one  false  step  which  had  branded  him  with  a 
traitor's  name,  was  ever  present  to  him — made  so 
hj  many  a  slight  intentionally  given,  and  by  sar- 
castic taunts  that  cut  him  to  the  soul. 

^e  fame  which  his  success  in  arms  earned  for 

him  in  Italy,  and  the  unbounded  authority  which 

it  gaTe  him,  at  last  aroused  the  em^or's  jeal- 

ouy,  who,  in  order  to  weaken  his  power,  and 

lunss  his  movements,  meanly  withheld  from  him 

the  supplies  necessary  to  maintain  his  army. 

But  eren  in  this  extremity  his  soldiers  refused  to 

desert  him — ^he  was  their  idol,  and  in  the  face  of 

of  want  and  famine,  they  clung  with  unflinching 

eonstancy  to  his  fortunes.     In  return,  he  cheer- 

fnOy  shared  their  hardships,  and  destitute  of 

money,  distributed  among  them    his    massive 

pUte,  his  jewels,  and  even  his  clothes,  reserving 

only  for  himself  a  surcoat  of  cloth  of  silver, 

which  he  wore  over  his  armour. 

He  had  become,  in  fact,  a  mere  soldier  of  for- 
tone,  and4iistory  in  all  its  ample  records,  pre- 
Bcots  not  a  sadder  or  more  touching  picture  than 
that  of  the  great  and  gifted  Bourbon,  "  fallen 
from  his  high  estate''  of  loyalty  and  honor,  and 
leading  on  a  mercenary  army,  who  fought  only 
for  plunder  and  submstence.  It  was  with  this 
QBWorfhy  otgect  in  view,  that,  .deserted  and  de- 


ceived by  the  emperor,  he  encamped  before  the 
gates  of  Rome.  Brilliant  visions  again  dawned 
upon  him,  and  the  radiant  forms  of  love  and 
glory  seemed  to  beckon  him  to  conquest  The 
"  Eternal  City"  won,  and  all  its  rich  spoils  at  his 
disposal,  wealth  and  power  were  once  more  within 
his  grasp,  and  the  lovely  Ren^e  was  to  be  the 
sharer  of  his  recovered  fortunes.  Through  every 
change  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  love,  and  made 
her  his  cherished  linage,  rare,  bright,  and  beau- 
tiful before  him, 

"  Like  setting  gtar. 
The  iMt  in  all  tho  thick  and  moonlight  heaTons 
O'er  tho  lone  trareler  in  the  trackless  desert.*' 

But  oven  this  transient  gleam  of  brightness 
was  doomed  shortly  to  be  extinguished.  A  few 
minutes  before  making  the  assault,  as  the  duke 
stood  contemplating  a  point  in  the  walls,  which 
he  deemed  most  assailable,  the  name  of  Ercole 
d'Este  repeated  near  him,  even  at  that  important 
moment,  withdrew  his  att-ention  from  the  object 
that  engrossed  it.  Two  oflicers  were  conversing 
in  a  low  tone  immediately  behind  him,  and  as  his 
ear  caught  their  discourse,  he  heard  the  startliug 
intelligence  that  the  young  Duke  of  Fernra  had 
just  espoused  the  beautiful  Princess  Renec  "^'f 
France,  whom,  with  a  brilliant  cortege  he  wa«< 
shortly  to  escort  to  his  dominions. 

A  pang  sharper  than  the  arrow  of  death  phot 
through  the  unhappy  Bourbon's  heart  as  these 
fatal  words  foil  cold  and  chill  upon  its  warm  and 
freshly  budding  hopes ;  but  his  grief  would  have 
lost  somewhat  of  its  poignancy,  could  he  have 
known  how  fondly  even  yet,  the  PriuceBs  clung 
to  his  dear  memory;  how  from  the  moment  of 
his  departure  she  had  pined  and  drooped,  and 
grown  indifferent  to  all  external  scenes  and  in- 
terests; ahd,  withal,  how  much  coercion  had 
been  used  to  force  her  to  the  altar  with  another. 
But  these  mitigating  circumstances  were  left  un- 
told, and  there  was  nought  to  soften  his  anguish 
as  bitterly  exclaiming,  "So  much  for  woman's 
faith  I"  he  spurred  forward  to  the  charge. 

The  tardy  retreat  of  a  sentinel,  discovered  to 
him  at  this  moment  a  breach  in  the  wall,  and  on 
he  rushed  impetuously  to  the  assault.  The  fatal 
surcoat  of  silver  made  him  a  shining  and  con- 
spicuous mark,  and  he  was  in  the  very  act  of 
mounting  the  breach,  when  a  ball,  shot,  it  has 
been  asserted,  by  the  celebrate  and  eccentric 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  struck  him  from  the  wall,  and 
the  brave,  the  gallant,  the  ill-fated  Bourbon,  fell 
mortally  wounded  to  the  earth.  A  few  hours 
terminated  his  sufferings,  and  the  last  accents 
which  faltered  from  his  lips,  showed  his  thoughts 
to  be  still  lingering  in  the  dear  land  he  had  de- 
serted, and  with  her  whom  he  had  so  long  and 
futhfully  loved. 
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What  is  the  chief  end  of  high  Poetry,  of  high 
PainUng,  and  of  high  Sculpture?  Those  who 
argue  that  information  and  entertainment  con- 
stitute their  highest  aim,  depriye  them  of  their 
diyinitj.  Entertainment  and  information  are 
not  all  that  the  mind  requires  at  the  hands  of  the 
artist.  We  wish  to  be  elevated  bj  the  contem- 
plation of  what  is  noble — to  be  warmed  bj  the 
presence  of  the  heroic,  and  charmed  and  made 
happy  by  the  sight  of  purity  and  loTeliness. 

We  desire  to  share  in  the  lofty  moTements  of 
great  minds — ^to  faare  communion  with  all  their 
images  of  what  is  godlike,  and  to  take  a  part  in 
the  raptures  of  their  love,  and  in  the  ecstasies 
of  their  innermost  beings. 

The  real  yalue  and  immortality  of  the  produc- 
tions of  all  art  lies  in  their  truth,  as  embodying 
the  spirit  of  a  particular  age,  and  a  faith  that 
lived  in  men's  souls  and  worked  in  their  acts — 
a  faith,  whose  expression  and  impress  time  can- 
not obliterate,  but  leaves  standing  the  eternal 
Me^ca  of  Thought,  Love,  Imagination;  grand, 
awful,  soul-lifting,  heart-speaking,  as  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt. 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider,  in  these  essays, 
art  with  reference  UT  any  creed,  religious  or 
classic ;  nor  with  reference  to  taste,  whether  it 
leaus  to  piety  or  poetry,  to  the  real  or  ideal ; 
but  simply  as  art — art,  the  interpreter  between 
nature  and  man — art,  eTolving  to  us  nature's 
forms  with  the  utmost  truth  of  imitation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  clothing  them  with  a  high  signifi- 
cance, dcriyed  from  the  human  purpose  and  the 
human  intellect  Art  is  only  perfect  when  it  fills 
us  with  the  idea  of  perfection — when  it  presents 
to  our  minds  a  perfect  structure  of  life,  form, 
action,  beauty,  heart,  soul;  when  it  calls  not 
upon  our  judgments  to  supply  deficiencies  or  to 
set  limits  to  the  bounds  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion. This  lifting  up  of  the  heart  and  soul — ^this 
fullness  of  satisfaction — this  brimming  of  the 
bowl  of  supreme  delight,  we  have  never  found, 
save  in  a  few  of  the  old  masters,  and  in  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  who,  in  this  attribute,  is  the 
antipode  of  nearly  all  of  his  cotemporaries. 

We  have  proposed  to  ourselves  in  these  articles, 
to  say  something  of  art,  and  its  needs,  in  this 
country;    and  of  artists,  and  their  individual 


merits,  from  our  point  of  view,  rather  than  to 
utter  prophecies  touching  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
their  fame.  This  cannot  always  be  determined 
even  from  the  utmost  height  of  prophetic  vision. 

At  best,  we  can  only  give  in  such  a  series  of 
essays,  a  small  segment  of  that  splendid  circle, 
whose  circumference  is  ever  expanding.  Any 
classification  of  genius  must  prove  chimerical 
and  ideal.  Genius  in  its  highest  forms  is  many-'' 
sided,  and  baffles  the  subtiest  analysis.  It  revels 
in  its  own  boundless  omnipotence.  It  has  nor 
height,  nor  length,  nor  breadth.  It  roams 
through  every  region  of  nature ;  is  cognizant  of 
every  department  of  human  knowledge  and  hu- 
man greatness.  It  reaps  the  rich,  ripe  harvest- 
fields  of  life,  draws  draughts  from  the  deep, 
dark  wells  of  humanity,  and  spreads  its  wings 
through  all  worlds  of  fancy  and  imagination. 

Dante  and  Petrarch  were  celebrated  political 
factionists  in  their  day ;  but  time  has  rested  their 
fame  on  the  **  Divina  Commedia"  of  the  one,  and 
on  the  **  Hundred  Sonnets"  of  the  other.  Miohael 
Angelo  was  once  the  renowned  poet,  and  profound 
philosopher  of  his  country;  but  he  has  come 
down  the  vista  of  ages,  as  a  sculptor,  painter, 
and  architect  Milton  was  known  to  his  cotem- 
poraries a^the  schoolmaster,  the]  jiltraist  in  re- 
ligion ana  politics;  but  posterity  has  baptized 
him  the  immortal  bard  of  "Paradise  Lost"  The 
age  of  Elizabeth  paragraphed  Shakspeare  as 
post-boy,  scene-drawer,  stock-actor,  and  wit;  but 
fame  has  registered  him  the  eternal — ^the  master 
minstrel  of  the  heart  St  Louis,  King  of  France, 
a  zealous  soldier  of  the  cross,  stands  on  the  tablets 
of  time,  the  destroyer  of  the  feudal  power. 
Pascal,  the  ablest  mathematician  and  natural 
philosopher  of  his  age,  is  only  known  to  posterity 
by  his  **  Provincial  Lettert"  and  stupendous 
**  Thoughts.'* 

Art,  as  well  as  science,  has  its  various  depart- 
ments— sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture; 
historical,  illustrative,  or  deliniatoryf  and  de- 
scriptive art  Under  the  divisions  of  illustratit'e 
and  descriptive  art,  we  shall  consider  the  claims 
of  Barley,  who  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the 
first,  with  the  ability  to  reach  the  apex  of  the 
latter.  H^  is  neither  a  pl||ist  nor  a  mannerist 
in  art     He  neither  paints  like  an  angel  nor  an 
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leademician ;  but  like  a  man  to  whom  God  has 
gifen  sense,  knowledge,  mind,  ardent  human 
fljmpithies ;  like  a  man  whose  soul  has  drank  at 
the  fountains  of  nature  until  it  has  reached  its 
M  stature. 

fiis  pictures  not  onlj  seem  to  breathe,  but  they 
eeem  to  think,  which  is  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. Thej  exhibit  in  the  midst  of  broad  humor 
and  satire,  a  moral  pathos  which  awakens  the 
mind  and  expands  the  hearL  Satire  and  humor 
eome  with  the  meaning  of  history.  They  are 
found  in  man*s  loftiest  moods ;  they  breathe  in 
epio  poetry,  and  mingle  with  the  most  tragic  oc- 
enrences  of  life ;  therefore,  every  artist  and 
poet,  who  is  true  to  the  spirit  of  nature,  must 
ooodune  them  with  his  highest  moods  of  subli- 
mity and  doTotion.  Shakspeare  is  a  wonderful 
iastonce  of  this  yersatility  of  genius — of  this 
oommonity  of  moods — of  this  Fourierism  of  the 
Inart  and  brain — of  these  oyer  yarying  seasons 
lathe  realms  of  the  soul.  In  the  world  that  his 
imagination  has  opened  unto  us,  now  we  drink 
the  eharms  of  pensiye  autumn,  then  shiyer  in 
the  firowns  of  sullen  winter ;  now  we  hear  the 
footsteps  of  spring,  then  press  the  roseate  lips 
of  sommer ;  now  we  talk  with  a  Qod,  then  dance 
with  a  fairy ;  now  we  dwell  with  a  king,  then 
with  a  beggar ;  now  we  weep  with  a  sage,  then 
laag^  with  a  fool ;  now  we  hear  the  songs  of 
•ngels,  then  list  the  wails  of  the  damned. 

For  historical  and  poetical  subjects  our  artist 
possesses  strong  powers,  discipline  of  hand,  and 
patient  laboriousness  of  study,  without  which, 
vorics  of  the  highest  order  can  neyer  be  achieyed. 
He  has  a  keen  sense  of  character,^  eminent  skill 
u  grouping,  and  in  g^ing  to  his  figures  one  com- 
bined, clear  and  consistent  employment.  He  is 
otster  of  the  art  of  eleyating  and  enndtting.  The 
S'BQdeur  of  a  Macbeth  and  a  Hamlet  are  in  his 
Bind,  while  he  measures  every  grade  of  his  theme 
to  its  lowest  depths.  He  includes  in  his  theory 
Thersites  and  Agamemnon,  FAllegro  and  U  Pen- 
Mnso.  He  is  bold,  vigorous,  unique.  It  .is 
^Kffieult  in  any  of  the  walks  of  art  to  find  his 
ttict  parallel — Hogarth,  Leutze,  and  Chapman 
oome  the  nearest  to  it.  There  is  something  in 
eommon  between  these  four  great  minds,  yet  they 
tU  differ.  Genius  is  daring ;  thinks  and  works 
OQt  its  own  common  path.  Every  master  spirit 
that  appears  on  the  earth  goes  to  work  in  its  own 
poculiair  way ;  luid  though  the  structures  which 
it  rears  ff!i  founded  in  nature,  yet  they  differ  in 
their  exterior  effect  and  internal  arrangement 
from  what  has  preoeded  them,  as  the  Gk>thic 
irdiitecture  differs  from  the  Grecian. 

Barley's  themes  are  founded  in  universal 
fiature,  and  evolved  4^y  her  immactdate  laws. 
One  bold  stroke  of  hii  pefibil  embodies  more 


nature,  more  truth,  more  beauty,  than  the  per- 
formances of  the  whole  crew,  professing  elegant 
connoisseurship. 

Felix  Barley  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  resided  till  1848,  when  he  came 
to  New  York.  The  divine  afflatus  made  itself 
apparent  at  a  very  early  age,  in  those  trouble- 
some and  striking  idiosyncrasies,  which  so  often 
render  the  childhood  of  Genius  a  woe,  a  wonder, 
and  a  joy. 

His  father,  who  had  justly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Pelf  seldom  paves  the  path  of  Genius, 
sought  every  means  to  strangle  the  unwelcome 
embryo  in  its  birth,  but  without  avail.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  making  its  smothered  cries  heard. 
Sympathy  rushed  to  its  aid,  helped  it  into  the 
light,  and  sustained  it  till  it  gathered  strength  to 
make  its  voice  heard  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
civilization. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
people  in  the  world — "  The  Saints^  the  Sinners, 
and  the  Beeeher  Family/."  We  would  add.  The 
DarUy  Family. 

The  father  of  the  artist,  is  a  learned  and  state- 
ly gentleman  of  the  old  school.  His  mother, 
Elenora  Darley,  is  a  woman  of  strong,  clear, 
vigorous,  and  cultivated  mind.  One  of  his  bro- 
thers is  a  music  composer  of  much  merit. 
Another,  John  Clarendon  Darley,  is  a  painter  of 
celebrity,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
Sully,  one  of  his  sisters,  is  an  artist  of  note. 
Another  sister  is  a  forcible  and  fertile  writer, 
etc. 

His  first  sketches  that  attracted  marked  atten- 
tion, were  illustrations  of  ** Man/re^"  **  The 
Maid  and  the  Magpie^'  "  The  Drunkard^t  Pro- 
greis,^*  **  CromwfU^^^  **  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  an 
Indian  Chief,"  **  Philadelphia  Character,"  **  The 
Life  and  Character  of  Captain  Simon  Suggs," 
"  The  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas,"  and  **  Major  Jonti 
Courtship." 

These  producUons  were  remarkable  for  bold- 
ness of  design,  effective  grouping,  individuality, 
and  an  exquisite  adherence  to  nature.  Through 
all  of  them  the  genius  of  the  artist  reigns  su- 
preme. 

The  quaint  humor,  the  idiosyncrasity  of  cha- 
racter preserved  through  every  variety  of  inci- 
dent, and  the  grasping  of  every  accessory,  render 
these  drawings  the  most  truthful  and  admirable 
that  ever  delighted  the  lovers  of  humorous  deli- 
niation.  Their  merits  at  once  attracted  general 
attention,  and  won  for  the  young  artist  many 
friends  and  patrons.  Among  the  literati,  who 
took  especial  interest  in  the  youthful  debutant, 
were  N.  P.  Willis,  Major  Noah,  Robert  Morris, 
editor  of  the  **  Pennsylvania  Inquirer"  Joseph  C. 
Neal,  and  others.    Carey  and  Hart,  and  the  other 
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prineipal  book-publishers  ia  PliilAdelphia»  imme- 
diatelj  became  his  patrons. 

He  now  began  to  craye  a  larger  field  of  action 
tlutn  his  native  citj,  and  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  his  genius  was  at  once  appreciated. 

Among  tlie  most  notable  works  he  has  produced 
since  he  came  to  the  Empire  City,  are  iUustra- 
tions  of  the  stories  of  "J2i>  Van  Winkle^"  and 
''SUepy  Hollow,"  from  Irving's  *' Sketch  Book," 
and  published  by  the  American  Art  Union,  in 
184&-9,  and  '*  Margaret,"  The  illustrations  of 
^*  Margaret"  haye  not  yet  been  published.  They 
ore,  it  is  said,  superior  to  ai\y  thing  the  artist 
has  yet  produced;  and  it  is  thought  that  on 
these,  which  are  thirty  in  number,  his  reputation 
will  finally  rest. 

In  attitudinizing  power,  Parley  possesses  con- 
summate mastery.  His  fancy  is  pictorial  in  the 
highest  degree.  His  imagination  broad,  yigo- 
rous,  yivid,  seizes  the  pencil,  and  by  a  few  bold 
strokes  lifts  the  curtain  of  the  mental  world,  and 
reveals  the  soul ;  now  gathering  flowers  on  the 
banks  of  laughing  streams;  now  lying  on  the 
sunny  lawns,  watching  the  play  of  lambent 
thoughts ;  now  gliding  the  breezy  groves,  locked- 
arm  with  Love,  or  Hope,  or  Beauty,  or  Fancy, 
or  Imagination;  now  pausing  by  the  way-side, 
with  pale  Kevery ;  then  speeding  onward  with 
Aspiration;  then  clasping  to  its  breast  some 
beautiful  new-bom  vision ;  then  weeping  for  some 
dear  departed  dream ;  then  climbing,  with  bleed- 
ing feet,  up  the  thorny  mount  of  Fame;  then 
dashing  itself  headlong  down  the  abysmal  heights 
of  Despair,  and  on  the  dark  whirlpool  of  Passion 
below,  clenched  in  a  death-struggle  with  Envy 
and  Hate,  and  Wrong,  and  Scorn,  and  Con- 
tumely. 

In  verification  of  these  remarks,  we  refer  the 
reftder  to  the  illustrations  of  *' Sleepy  Hollow" 
and  **£ip  Van  Winkle."  Irving,  with  his  vivid 
pen,  traced  the  characters  in  these  inimitable 
stories  beautifully  and  clearly  against  the  sky  of 
the  imagination;  but  Darley,  with  his  magic 
pencil,  has  brought  them  into  the  very  focus  of 
our  material  vision,  breathing,  glowing,  quiver- 
ing with  life  and  human  interest. 

The  first  scene  of  this  world-wide  **  Legend 
Farce,"  so  truthfully  and  vividly  represented  on 
the  stage  of  canvas,  opens  in  the  renowned 
Bohoolhouso  of  **SU^>y  Hollow,"  On  a  high 
stool,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  sits  the  immor- 
tal pedagogue,  making  a  pen,  while  the  Dutch 
urchins,  dropsical  with  laughter,  seize  upon  the 
moment  of  Ichabod's  diverted  attention  to  play  a 
thousand  pranks  in  his  front  and  rear.  In  scene 
second,  the  pedagogue  is  seated  by  the  fireside, 
with  a  child  on  each  knee,  listening  to  the  ghost 
•tories  of  the  old  Datdi  housewives.    The  third 


represents  a  sentimental  tite-a-tSte  with  Miss 
Katrina  Van  Tassel.  The  fourth,  the  dance 
after  the  great  dinner  party  given  by  old  Baltos 
Van  Tassel.  The  fifth,  the  headless  ghost  of  the 
Hessian  trooper,  chasing  old  Gunpowder  over  the 
haunted  streams.  The  sixth,  and  last,  the  heart- 
less ghost  hurling  his  head  into  the  face  of  the 
terrified  pedagogue,  the  girth  giving  way,  and 
poor  Ichabod,  with  his  hair  erect,  in  the  agony 
of  going  earthward  with  the  saddle. 

The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  no  less  vividly 
represented.  The  unhappy  home,  the  long  nap, 
and  the  perplexing  return  of  poor  Rip  are 
brought  square  into  the  eye  of  our  sympathy. 
As  he  stands  before  us,  in  basso  relievo,  so 
weather-beaten,  so  shriveled,  so  forlorn — himself 
the  best  commentary  on  his  own  mysterious 
existence,  we  go  up  to  him,  touch,  with  the 
fingers  of  Fancy,  his  old  frost-bitten  locks,  take 
hold  of  his  rusty  gun,  ogle  him  from  head  to 
foot,  and  say,  **  Rip,  did  you  not  dream  of  home 
and  dear  Mrs.  Van  Winkle's  tongue  ?  Did  you 
not  hear  the  thunder  ?  Did  you  not  feel  the  big 
rain?  Were  you  not  cold  ?  were  you  not  afrdd?" 
While  we  hear  him  say,  with  a  shake  of  the  head 
and  a  crack  in  his  voice,  **  Alas,  I  do  n'<  knowP* 
There  is  a  deep  vein  of  melancholy  in  the  heart 
of  poor  Rip. 

The  last,  and  one  of  the  very  best  pictures  we 
have  ever  seen  from  the  pencil  of  Darley,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  "  Wreck  of  the  Cutter,"  a  poem 
in  the  volume  of  "  Child  of  the  Sea,  and  other 
Poems,"  The-Bcene  represented  is  one  of  those 
sudden  and  fearful  storms,  common  in  the  West 
Indies.  A  reaper,  startled  by  the  quick  thunder 
and  the  hurtling  of  the  tempest,  lifts  aloft  his 
sunburnt  brow,  and  beholds  a  bark  in  a  death- 
struggle  with  the  furious  breakers.  Every 
muscle  in  the  form  of  that  rude  reaper  speaks 
out  the  hopeless  condition  of  that  storm-driven 
cutter,  and  we  even  hear  bursting  from  his  lips : 
"God  save  the  helpless  mariner!" 

Darley's  imagination  is  penetrative  in  the 
highest  degree.  He  draws  his  subjects  and 
portraitures  from  nature,  and  all  that  nature 
does  is  imaginative  ;  that  is,  she  produces  a  per- 
fect whole  out  of  imperfect  features.  His  pictures 
are  never  tame,  no  matter  how  low  he  descends 
into  the  heart  of  his  theme — the  evolvement  is 
natural,  intense.  If  ho  were  to  picture  to  us  a 
hell,  he  would  not  horrify  us  with  showers  of 
sulphureous  hail  and  red  lightning,  a^  smoke 
and  cinders ;  but  he  would  show  us  white,  hurt- 
ling, formless  flame,  the  essence  of  fire;  thai 
would  take  away  our  breath  and  leave  us  gasp- 
ing.  He  would  show  us  the  soul  of  hell,  rathei 
than  hell  itself.  In  this  higli  imaginative  facul^ 
he  is  Daatesn.    The  Tuscan  bard  says : 
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"Feriami  Tiole  in  su  Tomero  destxo 
Che  g^  nggiando  tutto  roocMente 
Mfitara  in  bianea  upetto  di  cilMtio, 
Ed  k>  tBMO  oon  I'ambrs  pien  royenta. 
Varet  Uk  tiuamaJ* 

Here  Dante  has  not  gone  to  ^tna  for  ftiel,  but 
into  the  Tolcanoes  of  his  own  soul.  Such  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  highest  imaginative  faculty 
seeks  and  seizes  its  materials.  It  knows  no  ob^ 
staeles,  it  acknowledges  no  bounds,  it  plunges 
into  the  fiery  heart  of  man,  drinks  the  liqttce 
vita  of  its  arteries,  sips  at  its  crystal  springs, 
gathers  diamonds  from  its  deserts,  fruits,  flow- 
en,  and  sweet  music  from  its  oasis,  and  celestial 
fires  from  the  bosom  of  its  simoom.  It  looks  not 
into  the  eyes,  it  lists  not  the  yoice,  it  takes  no 
cognizance  of  the  outward  features ;  yet  it  talks 
with  the  soul,  with  hope,  lore,  sorrow,  bliss ; 
lays  its  finger  on  the  heart's  pulse,  and  counts  its 
finest  Tibrations.  It  peoples  the  dark  bosom  of 
tnekless  mountains  with  ghouls,  goblins,  and 
witches;  mitrodden  forests  with  tribes  of  nymphs, 
sylphs,  and  fairies;  the  ocean  with  sea-gods, 
gieohhaired  water-nymphs,  mermaids,  naiads, 
And  leriathans ;  and  amid  the  thunders  of  JoTe, 
Bts  on  the  stars,  gathering  the  fires  of  heayen. 
In  fine,  it  peoples  every  atom  of  earth,  sea, 
^1  with  the  beings  of  its  own  boundless  brain, 


and  then  fuses  them  down  into  its  own  white 
fire. 

Darley,  as  we  have  already  stated,«has  so  far 
mostly  confined  his  efforts  to  the  department  of 
illustratiye,  or  delineatory  art.  Hogarth  gave 
the  world  comedy  after  comedy,  and  faroe 
after  farce,  on  the  stage  of  canvas.  Our  artist 
will  yet  give  us  epics  and  tragedies.  It  would  be 
difficult  and  unfair  to  pronounce,  so  early  in  his 
life,  a  decision  on  his  artistic  merits.  We  offer 
what  he  has  already  accomplished  as  an  ear- 
nest of  the  great  moral  lessons  that  he  shall  yet 
teach  to  posterity.  The  mental  eye  may  not  be 
able  to  ken  the  height  to  which  his  genius  may 
yet  soar.  He  possesses  the  two  great  cardinal 
qualifications  necessary  to  the  highest  mortal 
achievement — ^genius  and  application.  He  has 
the  ability  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  real,  and 
purely  icteal,  and  to  tread  the  highest  paths  of  art , 
with  the  confident  and  assured  step  of  a  master 

In  person,  Darley  is  above  the  medium  height, 
finely  formed,  and  of  graceful  and  easy  manner. 
His  features  are  nearly  regular.  His  expression, 
at  times,  very  animated,  revealing  to  the  close 
observer  that  fullness  of  soul  which  gives  vitality 
to  his  pictures.  As  we  remember  him,  his  hair 
and  complexion  are  light — his  age  about  thirty. 
He  is  not>married. 
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Os  a  Good  Friday,  as  It  once  befel,     ^ 
n»  gentle  l«dy,  royal  Isabel, 
Stepped  from  her  palace  with  a  felt  array 
Of  ^niib  nobles.    Plumes,  and  banners  gay, 
^  lines  of  burnished  halberds  made  a  lane 
^bnmgfa  which  the  sovereign  and  her  glittering  train 
8*^  like  a  gorgeous  cloud  across  the  IS&ce  . 

Of  fome  bright  sunset.    Eren  was  her  pace, 
And  a  d^  calm  dwelt  in  her  steady  eyes, 
•^''gnit  with  queenly  power,  and  council  wise 
To  sway  a  realm:  yet  round  her  playful  lip 
"^  child  BtiU  lingered,  and  a  smile  would  slip, 
Uke  a  stray  sunbeam  o'er  a  dimpled  rose, 
^"Tien  the  crowd  shouted,  or  an  eager  close 
Of  loyal  people  broke  the  martial  line, 
^Aad  etayedtier  progreo.    One  could  scarce  incline 
'^Iwther  to  call  her  queen  or  child ;  so  bright 
'^<i  inaocent  a  spirit  lit  the  night 
^  »wfH  soreroignty,  as  on  she  went 
fi«*ring  the  diadem  of  Charles  unbent— 
•^7)  smiling  under  It,  as  If  the  weight 
Of  capcry  heaven  lightened  to  the  date 
Of  her  few  years.    For  sure^  heaven  may  bend 
hiBcrcy  tothemerrUhl,  andlend  ' 


Its  strength  to  her  who  for  tho  weak  can  feel, 
As  gracious  Isabel.    The  traitor's  steel ; 
The  storms  that  broke  around  her  princely  head, 
When  they  who  should  have  shielded  her,  instead 
Of  muttering  plots  and  tempting  her  with  guile, 
Turned  firom  her  side;  the  anari^y  the  while 
That  rent  her  kingdom,  and  made  Spain's  great  throne 
Rock  as  if  startled  by  the  earthquake's  groan- 
All  these,  and  more,  she  dared,  and  oould  withstand. 
Because  Qod  led  her  by  tho  trusting  hand, 
And  showed  the  mercy  she  has  ever  shown. 

Yon  who  look  doubtftOly,  with  sighs  or  sneers, 
Citing  the  history  of  her  after  years, 
Remember  this — and  let  the  thought  atone 
For  many  a  weakness,  many  an  error  done 
Out  of  the  lessons  of  her  early  days, 
When  all  conspired  to  lead  her  evil  ways — 
Her  &ults  were  taught,  her  virtues  are  her  own. 

Across  the  flowor-strown  way  she  slowly  walked, 
WonAering  at  many  things;  anon,  she  talked 
To  the  grave  minister  who  moved  bertde 
His  yontbf  ol  mistress  with  a  haughty  stride 
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Of  itnined  deoonun.    Curloiuly  aba  aakad 

Of  thl«  and  that,  and  mueh  the  lord  was  tasked 

To  answer  all  her  questions,  which  did  flow 

Like  ripples  on  the  shore,  ere  one  oonld  go 

Another  leaped  abore  it.    For  her  state 

Was  new  to  her,  and  not  a  mstiG^s  mate 

Among  the  throng,  more  marreled  at  the  sight, 

Nor  drew  from  it  a  more  sincere  delight, 

Than  rojal  Isabel.    More  pleased  she  seemed 

At  the  hoarse  shouts,  and  at  the  lore  that  beamed 

From  the  tanned  ftices  of  the  common  crowd, 

Tiian  at  the  courtly  whispers,  or  the  proud 

Looks  of  fixed  dignity.    The  beggar's  rags 

Were  dearer  to  her  than  the  silken  flags 

That  coiled  abore  her ;  and  his  vivas  drowned 

The  swell  of  music,  and  the  ringing  sound 

Of  the  saluting  steeL    And  once  she  turned 

Full  on  a  lord,  while  every  feature  burned 

With  a  new  thought;  and,  pointing  unto  one 

in  dad,  indeed,  yet  with  a  ftoe  overrun 

Unth  honest  lore,  said,  laughing  at  the  dose, 

<*  Why  wear  you  purple,  and  be  ragged  dothes  V* 

Mudi  the  don  talked  about  sodety, 

And  laws,  and  customs,  and  how  all  agree 

To  make  one  world.    Although  be  talked  the  thing 

dear  to  himself,  and  shaped  a  pret^  ring 

Of  binding  words,  no  answering  look  he  caught 

From  the  Queen's  eyes;  and  when  he  graydy  sought 

To  draw  a  word  of  sympathetic  cheer, 

Upon  her  cheek  he  msrked  a  long,  bright  tear: 

80  he  passed  on  in  silence,  she  In  thought. 

At  length  the  minster's  arch  above  them  bent. 

And  through  Its  gloom  the  shining  courtiers  went. 

Making  strange  lip^ht  within  that  dusky  pile. 

And  all  along  the  borders  of  the  aisle 

Old  chiefii  and  heroes  in  white  grandeur  slept 

Upon  the  tombe.    Their  marble  faces  kept 

A  settled  quiet,  as  they  upward  gazed 

Upon  their  arms  and  spoils,  above  them  raised, 

Along  the  rafters,  each  in  solemn  ward. 

Some  with  their  hands  upon  a  sculptured  sword, 

Some  damped  in  prayer,  and  others,  full  of  grace, 

Crossed  on  their  breasts.    The  courtiers*  noisy  pace 

Broke  the  long  silence  with  a  painful  jar, 

Unmeet  and  alien.    Trophies  of  old  war — 

Pennons,  blood-stained,  torn  flags,  and  banners  fell 

And  rose  again,  o^er  royal  Isabd : 

As  if  the  soul  that  fired  ber  ancient  strain 


Were  roused,  and  all  the  chivalry  of  Spain 
Breathed  in  their  hollow  sepulchres  beneath. 
And  waved  the  banners  with  a  mighty  breath. 
Saint  George's  cross  was  shaken  as  with  dread ; 
The  inied  silk  of  France  shrank,  as  when  spread 
U'er  Pavia*s  bloody  Add ;  a  second  shame 
Thrilled  the  Dutch  standards,  as  if  Alva's  namo 
Were  heard  among  them ;  the  horse»tailB  of  the  Mooi 
Streamed  to  the  wind,  as  when  they  fled  before 
The  fiirious  dd ;  spears  glittered,  swords  were  stirrei 
Within  their  scabbards ;  one  in  fiuicy  heard 
The  trumpets  murmur,'  and  a  warlike  peal 
Through  the  dosed  casques — "  Saint  Jago  for  Castile 
If  she  stepped  on  more  proudly,  it  was  not 
That  Isabel  herself  was  proud.    The  spot 
Of  crimson  on  ber  forehead  was  a  gleam 
Of  the  old  g^ory,  a  refiected  beam 
Cast  from  the  trophies,  that  brought  back  the  day 
When  her  sires'  sceptre  swept  the  world.    A  ray 
Of  keenest  sunshine  through  the  slide  shot  down. 
And  Uaied  amid  the  Jewels  of  her  crown, 
like  a  saint's  aureole,  as  the  Queen  drew  nigh 
The  holy  altar.    With  a  gentle  sigh 
The  organ  whispered  through  the  Inoense-mnoke, 
Trilling  above  her,  like  a  lark  awoke 
Some  misty  morning,  till  she  touched  the  stair 
Of  the  high  altar;  when,  with  sudden  blare. 
In  one  grand  storm  of  music  burst  the  whole 
Torrent  of  sound  o'erhead,  and,  roll  on  roll, 
Crashed  through  the  building,  from  its  hundred  thn 
Of  diivering  metal  thundering  forth  the  notes.  ' 
Radiant  with  sunlight,  wrapt  in  holy  sound 
And  fragrant  vapors,  that  in  spirals  wound 
Up  through  the  pillars  of  the  choir,  the  Queen 
Paused,  as  In  doubt,  befbre  a  sable  screen 
Upon  the  altar,  and  a  courtier  led, 
By  a  sweet  look,  beside  her. — *^  Sir,"  she  said, 
"  Why  are  those  papers  on  the  altar-pall  'r" 
**  They  hold  the  names,  your  miO^'^ty,  of  all 
Condemned  to  death  by  law.    The  one  you  touch 
Shall  surely  live.— The  andent  rifee  is  such." 
Without  a  pause  to  weigh  it,  the  great  thought 
Burst  from  her  nature,  as  she  sprang  and  caught, 
mthor  and  thither,  at  each  fatal  scrawl — 
Gathered  the  whole — and,  ere  she  let  them  £eiU, 
A  gradous  look  to  the  rapt  court  sbe  gave. 
And  sofUy  said,  "  See,  senors,  see,  I  have 
A  Utte  hand,  but  I  can  touch  them  all !" 
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"  Farewell— a  word  that  hath  been  and  must  be 
A  word  that  bids  us  linger— yet  tiirewell.** 

The  setting  sun  his  diarlot  stays, 

A  parting  blessing  to  bestow. 
While  blushing  douds  refietA  his  rays, 

And  earth  and  air  with  beauty  glow. 
He  sprinkles  gems  on  town  and  tower. 

He  covers  with  gold  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  glory  fills  the  fleeting  hour; 

All  bright  things  linger,  so  should  thou. 

The  summer  hours  we  deemed  were  fled 

Return  again  to  say  fiirewell; 
Vtn  i^ter,  with  his  icy  tread,  ^ 

In  wind  and  storm  shall  ring  their  kneU. 
80  linger  thon,  and  still  return 


To  glad  each  loved  and  loving  heart, 
To  light  the  eyes  that  for  thee  yearn. 
That  birimm'd  with  tears,  saw  thee  depart. 

^d  yet  fkrewell  the  word  must  be, 

Hie  sad,  sad  moment  comes  at  last. 
Our  homes  no  more  may  welcome  thee, 

Kind  words,  adieu— all,  all  are  past. 
Farewdl !  when  on  the  surging  wave. 

Or  in  thy  flur  off  prairie  home. 
Our  Father's  care  thy  life  shall  save. 

And  guide  thy  steps  where  'er  they  roam.' 

Again  farewell  I  God  bless  thee  now. 
And  ever,  till  life's  sun  shall  set : 

Farewell  1  and  oh,  remember  thou, 
Our  hearts  caji  never  learn  forgti. 
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Btbok  hit  the  white,  which  he  often  shot  yery 
fide  of  in  his  Italian  Quide-Book,  when  he  call- 
ed Rome  *  *  my  country, ''  But  it  is  a  feeling  which 
oomes  to  one.  slowly,  and  is  absorbed  into  one's 
Byitem  daring  a  long  residence.  Perhaps  one  does 
not  feel  it  till  he  has  gone  awa  j,  as  things  always 
seem  fairer  when  we  look  back  at  them,  and  it  is 
out  of  that  inaccessible  tower  of  the  past  that 
Longing  leans  and  beckons.  However  it  be, 
Fineygets  a  rude  shock  at  entering  Rome,  which 
it  takes  her  a  great  while  to  get  OTer.  She  has 
gndoally  made  herself  belioTe  that  she  is  ap- 
proaching a  city  of  the  dead,  and  has  seen  no- 
thing on  the  road  from  Civita  Yecchia  to  disturb 
that  theory.  Milestones  with  Via  Aubelia  carred 
upon  ^em  have  confirmed  it.  It  is  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  with  her,  and  on  the  dial  of 
time  the  shadow  has  not  yet  trembled  oxer  the 
line  that  marks  the  beginning  of  the  first  century. 
She  arriTCS  at  the  gate,  and  a  dirty,  blue  man, 
with  a  cocked-hat  and  a  white  sword-belt,  asks 
for  her  passport  Then  another  man,  as  like  the 
first  as  one  spoon  is  like  its  fellow,  and  haying,  like 
hioit  the  look  of  being  run  in  a  mould,  tells  her 
that  she  must  go  to  the  custom-house.  It  is  as 
if  a  ghost,  who  had  scarcely  recoyered  from  the 
jar  of  hearing  Charon  say,  **  I  '11  trouble  you  for 
jour  obelus,  if  you  please,"  should  haye  his  port- 
inanteau  seised  by  the  Stygian  tide-waiters  to  be 
'searched  Is  there  any  thing,  then,  contraband 
of  Death?  asks  poor  Fancy  of  herself. 

Bat  it  is  the  misfortune  (or  the  safe-guard)  of 
the  English  mind,  that  Fanc^is  always  an  out- 
lav*  liable  to  be  laid  by  the  heels  whereyer  Con- 
Bttble  Common  Sense  can  catch  her.  She  submits 
qoietly  as  the  postilion  cries  yee-ip  !  and  cracks 
his  whip,  and  the  rattle  oyer  the  payement  begins, 
struggles  a  moment  when  the  pillars  of  the  colon- 
nade  stalk   ghostly  by  in  the  moonlight,  and 
flnally  giyes  up  all  fot  lost,  when  she  sees  Ber- 
nini's angelff  polking  on  their  pedestals  along  the 
eides  ^the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo,  with  the  em- 
blems V  the  Passion  in  their  arms. 

You  are  in  Rome,  of  course ;  the  shirro  said  so, 
tiie  doganiere  bowed  it,  and  the  postilion  swore  it 
— but  it  is  a  Rome  of  modem  houses,  muddy 
streets,  dingy  caf^  cigar-smokers,  and  French 


soldiers,  the  manifest  junior  of  Florence.  And 
yet  full  of  anachronisms,  for  in  a  little  while  you 
pass  the  column  of  Antoninus,'find  the  Dogana  in 
an  ancient  temple  whose  furrowed  pillars  show 
through  the  recent  plaster,  and  feel  as  if  yon 
saw  the  statue  of  Minerya  in  a  Paris  bonnet. 
You  are  driyen  to  a  hotel  where  all  the  barbarian 
languages  are  spoken  in  one  wild  conglomerate  by 
the  Commissionaire,  haye  your  dinner  wholly  in 
French,  and  wake  the  next  morning  dreaming  of 
the  tenth  legion,  to  see  a  regiment  of  Chasseurs 
de  Vineennes  trotting  by. 

For  a  few  days  one  undergoes  a  tremendous 
recoil.  Other  places  haye  a  distinct  meaning. 
London  is  the  yisible  throne  of  King  Stock ;  Ver- 
sailles is  the  apotheosis  of  one  of  Louis  XIV. 's 
cast  periwigs ;  Florence  and  Pisa  are  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  but  Rome  seems  to  be  a  parody 
upon  itself.  The  ticket  that  admits  you  to  see 
the  starting  of  the  horses  at  camiyal,  has  S.  P. 
Q.  R.  at  the  top  of  it,  and  you  giye  tBe  eustode  a 
paul  for  showing  you  the  wolf  that  suckled 
Romulus  and  Remus.  The  Senatus  seems  to  be 
a  score  or  so  of  elderly  gentlemen  in  scarlet,  and 
the  Populusque  Romanus  a  swarm  of  nasty  friars. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  mere  earth 
in  the  spot  where  great  deeds  haye  been  done. 
The  surveyor  cannot  giye  the  true  dimensions  of 
Marathon  or  Lexington,  for  they  are  not  reduci- 
ble to  square  acres.  Dead  Glory  and  Greatness 
leaye  ghosts  behind  them,  and  departed  Empire 
has  a  metempsychosis,  if  nothing  else  has.  Its 
spirit  haunts  the  graye,  and  waits,  and  waits  till 
at  last  it  finds  a  body  to  its  mind,  slips  into  it, 
and  historians  moralize  on  the  fluctuation  of 
human  affairs.  By  and  by,  perhaps,  enough  ob- 
seryations  will  haye  been  recorded  to  assure  us 
that  these  recurrences  are  firmamental,  and  his- 
torionomers  will  haye  measured  accurately  the  si- 
dereal years  of  races.  When  that  is  once  done, 
eyents  will  moye  with  the  quiet  of  an  orrery,  and 
nations  will  consent  to  their  peridynamis  and 
apodynamis  with  planetary  composure. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  you  become  gradually  aware 
of  the  presence  of  this  imperial  ghost  among  the 
Roman  ruins.  You  receiye  hints  and  startles  of 
it  through  the  senses  first,  as  the  horse  always 
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shies  at  the  apparition  before  the  rider  can  see 
it  Then,  little  by  little,  you  become  assured  of 
it,  and  seem  to  hear  the  brush  of  its  mantle 
through  some  hall  of  Caracalla's  baths,  or  one  of 
those  other  solitudes  of  Rome.  And  those  soli- 
tudes are  without  a  parallel,  for  it  is  not  the 
mere  absence  of  man,  but  the  sense  of  his  de- 
parture, that  makes  a  profound  loneliness.  Mu- 
sing among  them,  you  cannot  but  feel  the  shadow 
of  that  disembodied  empire,  and  remembering 
how  the  foundations  of  the  capitol  were  laid 
where  a  head  was  turned  up,  you  are- impelled  to 
prophesy  that  the  Idea  of  Rome  will  incarnate 
itself  again  as  soon  as  an  Italian  brain  is  found 
large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  to  give  unity  to  those 
discordant  members. 

But,  though  I  intend  to  observe  no  regular 
pattern  in  my  Roman  mosaic,  which  will  resem- 
ble more  what  one  finds  in  his  pockets  after  a 
walk — a  pagan  cube  or  two  from  the  palaces  of 
the  Caesars,  a  few  Byzantine  bits,  given  with 
many  shrugs  of  secresy,  by  a  lay  brother  at  San 
Paslo,  fuori  U  murOf  and  a  few  more  (quite  as  an- 
cient) from  the  manufactory  at  the  Vatican — it 
seems  natural  to  begin  what  one  has  to  say  of 
Rome,  with  something  about  St  Peter's,  for  the 
saint  sits  at  the  gate  here  as  well  as  in  Paradise. 

It  is  very  comiQon  for  people  to  eay  that  they 
are  disappointed  with  the  first  sight  of  Saint  Peter*B) 
and  one  hears  much  the  same  about  Niagara.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fault  is  in  them-' 
selves,  and  that  if  the  church  and  the  cataract  were 
in  the  habit  of  giving  away  their  thoughts  with 
that  rash  generosity  which  characterizes  tourists, 
they  might,  perhaps  say  of  their  visitors,  **  Well, 
if  you  arc  those  men  of  whom  wo  have  heard  so 
much,  we  are  a  little  disappointed,  to  tell  the 
truth!"  The  refined  tourist  expects  somewhat 
too  much  when  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  St 
Peter's  will  at  once  decorate  him  with  the  order 
of  imagination,  just  as  Queen  Victoria  knights 
an  alderman  when  he  presents  an  address.  Or, 
perhaps,  he  has  been  getting  up  a  little  archi- 
tecture on  the  road  from  Florence,  and  is  dis- 
comfited because  he  does  not  know  whether  he 
ouffht  to  be  pleased  or  not,  which  is  very  much  as 
if  he  should  wait  to  bo  told  whether  it  was  fresh 
water  or  salt  which  makes  the  exhaustless  grace 
of  Niagara's  emerald  curve,  before  he  benignly 
consented  to  approve.  It  would  be  wiser,  perhaps, 
for  him,  to  consider  whether,  if  Michel  Angelo 
had  had  the  building  of  Aim,  his  own  personal 
style  would  not  have  been  n^ore  impressive 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  minds  are  of  as 

many  different  orders  as  cathedrals,  and  that  the 

'Gothic  imagination  is  vexed  and  discommoded  in 

th|  vain  endeavor  to  flatten  its  pinnacles,  fftid  fit 

itself  into  the  round  Roman  arches.    But  if  it 


be  impossible  for  a  man  to  like  every  thing,  it 
is  quite  possible  for  him  to  avoid  being  driven 
mad  by  what  docs  not  please  him ;  nay,  it  i»  the  im- 
perative duty  of  a  wise  man  to  find  out  what  that 
secret  is  which  makes  a  thing  pleasing  to  another. 

In  approaching  St. -Peter's  one  must  take  his 
Protestant  shoes  off  his  feet,  and  leave  them  be- 
hind him,  in  the  Piazza  Rusticucci.  Otherwise 
the  great  Basilica,  with  those  outstretching  colon- 
nades of  Bramante  will  seem  to  him  a  bloated 
spider  lying  in  wait  for  him,  the  poor  reformed 
fly.  As  he  lifts  the  heavy  leathern  flapper  over 
the  door,  and  is  discharged  into  the  interior  by  its 
impetuous  recoil,  let  him  disburden  his  mind  al- 
together of  stone  and  mortar,  and  think  only 
that  he  is  standing  before  the  throne  of  a  dynasty 
which,  even  in  its  decay,  is  the  most  powerful 
the  world  ever  saw.  Mason- work  is  all  yery  well 
in  itself,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair  at 
present  in  hand. 

Suppose  that  a  man  in  pouring  down  a  glass 
of  claret,  could  drinl^  the  south  of  France,  that 
he  could  so  disintegrate  the  wine  by  the  force  of 
imagination  as  to  taste  in  it  all  the  clustere4 
beauty  and  bloom  of  the  grape,  all  the  dance, 
and  song,  and  sunburnt  jollity  of  the  vintage. 
Or  suppose  that  in  eating  bread  he  could  transub- 
stantiate it  with  the  tender  blade  of  spring,  the 
gleam-flitted  corn-ocean  of  summer,  the  royal 
autumn  with  its  golden  beard,  and  the  merry 
funerals  of  harvest  This  is  what  the  great  poets 
do  for  us,  we  cannot  tell  how,  with  their  fatally 
chosen  words,  crowding  the  happy  veins  of  lan- 
guage again  with  all  the  life,  and  meaning,  and 
music  that  had  been  dribbling  away  from  them  since 
Adam.  And  this  is  what  the  Roman  Church 
does  for  religion,  feeding  the  soul  not  with  the 
essential  religious  sentiment,  not  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  the  tincture  of  worship,  but  making  uy 
feel  one  by  one  all  those  original  elements  of  which 
worship  is  composed ;  not  bringing  the  end  to  us, ' 
but  making  us  pass  over  and  feel  beneath  our 
feet  all  the  golden  rounds  of  the  ladder  by  which 
the  climbiilg  geneigitions  have  reached  that  end ; 
not  handing  us  drily  a  dead  and  extinguished  Q.  £. 
D.  but  letting  it  rather  declare  itself  by  the  glory 
with  which  it  interfuses  the  incense-clouds  of 
wonder,  and  aspiration,  and  beauty,  in  which  it 
is  veiled.  The  secret  of  her  power  is  typified  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Real  Presence.  She  is  the 
only  church  that  has  been  loyal  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  man,  that  has  clung  to  her  faith  in  the 
imagination,  and  that  would  not  give  over  her 
symbols  and  images,  and  sacred  vessen^to  the 
perilous  keeping  of  the  iconoclaH  Understanding. 
She  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  truth  that  the 
product  human  nature  is  composed  of  the  sum  of 
flesh  and  spirit,  and  has  accordingly  regarded 
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both  this  world  and  the  next,  as  the  constituents 
of  that  other  world  which  we  possess  by  faith. 
She  knows  that  poor  Panxa,  the  body,  has  his 
kitchen  longings  and  visions,  as  well  as  Quixote, 
the  son],  his  etherial,  and  has  wit  enough  to 
supply  him  with  the  yisible,  tangible,  raw  mate- 
litl  of  imagination.  She  is  the  only  poet  among 
the  churches,  and,  while  Protestantism  is  unroU- 
iog  a  pocket  surreyor^s  plan,  takes  her  votary  to 
the  pinnacle  of  her  temple,  and  shows  him 
metdow,  upland,  and  tillage,  cloudy  heaps  of 
forest,  clasped  with  the  river's  jeweled  arm,  hill- 
cdes,  white  with  the  perpetual  snow  of  flocks, 
•od  beyond  all,  the  interminable  heave  of  the 
mknown  ocean.  Her  empire  may  be  traced  upon 
the  map  by  the  bounderies  of  races ;  the  under- 
standing is  her  great  foe ;  and  it  is  the  people 
whose  Tocabulary  was  incomplete  till  they  had  in- 
Tented  the  arch-word  Humbug,  that  defies  her. 
With  that  leaden  bullet  John  Bull  can  bring  down 
Lnigination  when  she  flies  her  highest.  And  the 
nore  the  pity  for  John  Bull.  It  is  now  time 
that  some  one  whose  eyes  are  sharp  enough  can 
lead  in  the  Times  a  standing  advertisement — 
"Lost,  strayed,  or  stolen  from  the  farm-yard  of 
the  sabecriber,  the  valuable  horse  Pegasus.  Pro- 
hablj  his  on  him  part  of  a  new  plough-harness, 
as  that  is  also  missing.  A  suitable  reward,  etc. 
J.  Boll." 

Protestantism  reverses  the  poetical  process  I 
hsTe  spoken  of  above,  and  gives  not  even  the 
hrea(^of  life,  but  instead  of  it  the  alcohol  or  dis- 
tilled intellectual  result     This  was  very  well  as 
loBg  as  Protestantism  continued  to  protest,  for 
enthosiasm  sublimates  the  understanding  into 
intfination.     But  now  that  she  also  has  become 
an  establishment,  she  begins  to  perceive  that  she 
Blade  a  blunder  in  trusting  herself  to  the  intel- 
leet  alone.    She  is  beginning  to  feel  her  way 
luck  again,  as  one  notices  in  Puseyism,  and  other 
such  hints.     One  is  put  upon  reflection  when  he 
sees  burly  Englishmen,  who  dine  on  beef  and 
porter  every  day,   marching  proudly  through 
Saint  Peter's,  on  Palm  Sunday  with  those  fright- 
fdlj   artificial  palm-branches  in  their  hands. 
Bomanism  wisely  provides  for  the  childish  in 
nen. 

Therefore,  I  say  again,  that  one  must  lay  aside 
Ills  Protestantism  in  order  to  have  a  true  feeling 
of  Saint  Peter's.  Here  in  Rome  is  the  labora- 
tory of  that  mysterious  enchantress,  who  has 
known  so  well  to  adapt  herself  to  all  the  wants, 
or,  if  you  will,  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 
malt  lii^liri  retirement  of  the  convent-cell  a  merit 
to  the  solitary,  t||e  scourge  an(f  the  fast  a  piety 
to  the  ateetic,  the  enjoyment  of  pomp  and  music 
tad  incense  a  relig^ious  act  in  the  sensual,  and 
ftaiiiBhiiig  for  the  very  aoul  itself  a  confidante  in 


that  ear  of  the  dumb  confessional,  where  it  may 
securely  disburthen  itself  of  its  sins  and  sorrows. 
And  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's  is  the  magic  circle 
within  which  she  works  her  most  potent  incanta- 
tions. I  confess  that  I  could  not  enter  it  alone 
without  a  kind  of  awe. 

But,  setting  entirely  aside  the  effect  of  this 
church  upon  the  imag^ination,  it  is  wonderful  if 
one  considers  it  only  materially.  Michel  Angelo 
created  a  new  world  in  which  every  thing  was 
colossal,  and  it  might  seem  that  he  built  this  as 
a  fit  temple  for  the  worship  of  those  gigantic 
figures  with  which  he  peopled  it  Here  his  Moses 
should  be  high-priest,  the  service  should  be 
chanted  by  his  prophets  and  sybils,  and  those 
great  pagans  should  be  brought  hither  from  San 
Lorenzo,  in  Florence,  to  receive  baptism. 

However  unsatisfactory  in  other  matters,  sta- 
tistics are  of  service  here.  I  have  seen  a  refined 
tourist  who  entered,  Murray  in  hand,  sternly  re- 
solved to  have  Saint  Peter's  look  small,  brought 
to  terms  at  once  by  being  told  that  the  canopy 
over  the  high  altar,  (looking  very  like  a  four-post 
bedstead,)  was  ninety-eight  feet  high.  If  he  still 
obstinates  himself,  he  is  finished  by  being  made 
to  measure  one  of  the  marble  puttie  which  16ok 
like  rather  stoutish  babies,  and  are  found  to  be 
six  feet,  every  sculptor's  son  of  them.  This  cere- 
mony is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  enables  him 
to  satisfy  the  guide  of  his  proficiency  in  the 
Italian  tongue  by  calling  them  pooty  at  every 
convenient  opportunity.  Otherwise  both  he  and 
his  assistant  terrify  each  other  into  mutual  unin- 
telligibility  with  that  lingua  Franca  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking traveler,  which  is  supposed  to  bear 
some  remote  affinity  to  the  French  language,  of 
which  both  parties  are  as  ignorant  as  an  Ameri- 
can ambassador. 

Murray  gives  all  these  little  statistical  nudges 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  imagination,  but  he  knows 
that  its  finest  nerves  are  in  the  pocket,  and  ac- 
cordingly ends  by  telling  how  much  the  church 
cost  I  forget  how  much  it  is,  but  it  cannot  bo» 
more,  I  fancy,  than  the  English  national  debt 
multiplied  into  itself  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
times.  If  the  pilgrim,  honestly  anxious  for  a 
sensation,  will  work  out  this  little  sum,  ho  will 
bo  sure  to  receive  all  that  enlargement  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  which  arithmetic  can  give 
him.  Perhaps  the  most  dilating  fact,  after  all, 
is  that  this  architectural  world  has  also  a  sepa- 
rate atmosphere,  distinct  from  that  of  Rome  by 
some  ten  degrees,  and  unvarying  through  the 
year. 

I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  Jonathan  gets  ready 
to  be  pleased  with  Saint  Peter's  sooner  than  Bull. 
Accustomed  to  our  lath  and  plaster  expedients 
for  ohurches,  the  portable  sentry-boxes  of  Zion, 
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mere  solidity  and  permaaence  are  pleasurable  in 
themseWes,  and  if  he  gets  grandeur,  also,  he  has 
gospel-measure.  Besides,  it  is  easy  for  Jonathan 
to  traTel.  He  is  one  drop  of  a  fluid  mass,  who 
knows  where  his  home  is  to-day,  but  can  make 
no  guess  of  where  it  may  be  to-morrow.  Etou 
in  a  form  of  goTemment  he  only  takes  lodgings 
for  the  night,  and  is  ready  to  pay  his  bill  and  be 
off  in  the  morning.     He  should  take  his  motto 

from  Bishop  Golias — 

Mihi  at  propoiituM  in  tabemd  mart-' 
though  not  in  the  sufistic  sense  of  that  misunder^ 
stood  churchman.  But  Bull  can  seldom  be  said 
to  trayel  at  all,  since  the  first  step  of  a  true 
trayeler  is  out  of  himself.  He  plays  cricket  and 
hunts  foxes  on  the  Cannpagna^  makes  entries  in 
his  betting-book  while  the  pope  is  giving  his 
benediction,  and  points  out  Lord  Calico  to  you 
awfdlly  during  the  Sistine  Miserere,  If  he  let 
his  beard  grow,  it  always  has  a  startled  air,  as 
if  it  suddenly  remembered  its  treason  to  Sheffield, 
and  only  makes  him  look  more  English  than  oyer. 
A  masquerade  is  impossible  to  him,  and  his  fancy 
balls  are  the  solemnest  facts  in  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly he  enters  St  Peter's  with  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  drawn  tight  over  his  eyes  like  a  crimi- 
nal's cap,  and  ready  for  instant  execution  rather 
than  confess  that  the  English  Wren  had  not  a 
stronger  wing  than  the  Italian  AngeL  I  like 
this  in  Bull,  and  it  venders  him  the  pleasantest 
of  traTeling-companions,  for  he  makes  you  take 
England  along  with  you,  and  thus  you  have  two 
countries  at  once.  And  one  must  not  forget  in 
an  Italian  inn  that  it  is  to  Bull  he  owes  the  clean 
napkins  and  sheets,  and  the  priyilege  of  his 
morning  bath.  Nor  should  Bull  himself  fail  to 
remember  that  he  ate  with  his  fingers,  till  the 
Italian  gave  him  a  fork. 

Browning  has  given  the  best  picture  of  St 
Peter's  on  a  festival-day,  sketching  it  with  a  few 
verses  in  his  large  style.  And  doubtiess  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  grandest  spectacles  which  the 
^world  can  see  in  these  latter  days.  Those  Easter 
pomps,-  where  the  antique  world  marches  visibly 
before  you  in  gilded  mail  and  crimson  doublet, 
refresh  the  eye  and  are  good  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  be  merely  spectacle.  But  if  one  think 
for  a  moment  of  the  servant  of  the  servants  of 
the  Lord  in  cloth  of  gold,  borne  on  mens'  shoul- 
ders, or  of  the  children  receiving  the  blessing  of 
their  Holy  Father,  with  a  regiment  of  French 
soldiers  to  protect  the  father  from  the  children, 
it  becomes  a  littie  sad.  If  one  would  feel  the 
full  meaning  of  those  ceremonials,  however,  let 
him  consider  the  coincidences  between  the  Romish 
and  the  Buddhist  forms  of  worship,  and  remem- 
bering that  the  pope  is  the  direct  heir,  through 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  of  rites  that  were  ancient 


when  the  Etruscans  were  modem,  he  will  lock. 
with  a  feeling  deeper  than  curiosity  upon  ibnH 
which  record  the  earliest  conquests  of  tlia  IiMflrip 
ble,  the  first  triunidM  of  mind  oyer  force. 

To  me  the  noon  siieBoe  and  solitude  of  Saint 
Peter's  were  most  impressive,  when  the  sunli^t^ 
made  visible  by  the  mist  of  the  everbumiiig 
lamps  in  which  it  was  entangled,  hovered  under 
the  dome  like  the  holy  dove  goldenly  descending. 
Very  grand  also  is  the  twilight,  when  all  outlines 
melt  into  mysterious  vastness,  and  the  arches 
expand  and  lose  themselves  in  the  deepening 
shadow.  Then,  standing  in  the  desert  transept^ 
you  hear  the  far-off  vespers  swell  and  die  like 
low  breathings  of  the  sea  on  some  coigectured 
shore. 

As  the  sky  is  supposed  to  scatter  its  golden 
star-pollen  once  every  year  in  meteoric  showers, 
so  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's  has  its  annual  efflo- 
rescence of  fire.  This  illumination  is  the  great 
show  of  papal  Rome.  Just  after  sunset,  I  stood 
upon 'the  Trinitd  dei  Monti  and  saw  the  little 
drops  of  pale  light  creeping  downward  from  the 
cross  and  trickling  over  the  dome.  Then,  as 
the  sky  darkened  behind,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
setting  sun  had  lodged  upon  the  horizon  and 
there  burned  out,  the  fire  still  clinging  to  its 
massy  ribs.  And  when  the  change  fh>m  the 
silver  to  the  golden  illumination  came,  it  was  as 
if  the  breexe  had  fanned  the  embers  into  flame 
again. 

Bitten  with  the  Anglo-saxon  cestrum  that  drives 
us  all  to  disenchant  artifice  and  see  the  springs 
tiiat  fix  it  on,  I  walked  down  to  get  a  nearei 
look.  My  next  glimpse  was  from  the  bridge 
of  Sant'  Angelo,  but  here  there  was  no  time  noi 
space  for  pause.  Foot-passengers  crowding 
hither  and  thither  as  they  heard  the  shout  of 
avanti!  from  the  mile  of  coachmen  behind,  dr»- 
goon-horses  curtseying  backward  just  where 
there  were  most  women  and  children  to  be  flat- 
tened, and  the  dome  drawing  all  eyes  and 
thoughts  the  wrong  way,  made  a  hubbub  to  be 
got  out  of  At  any  desperate  hazard.  Besides, 
one  could  not  help  leeling  nervously  hurried,  for 
it  seemed  quite  plain  to  everybody  that  this 
starry  apparition  must  be  as  momentary  as  it 
was  wonderful,  and  that  we  should  find  it 
vanished  when  we  reached  the  piazza.  But 
suddenly  you  stand  in  front  of  it  and  see  the 
soft  travertine  of  the  front  suffused  with  a  tremu- 
lous, glooming  glow,  a  mildened  glory,  as  if  the 
building  breathed  and  so  transmuted  its  shadow 
into  soft  palses  of  light.  ^ 

After  wondering  long  enoug^,  I  went  oack  to 
the  Pincio  and  watched  it  for  an  hour  longer. 
But  I  did  not  wish  to  see  it  go  out  It  seemed 
better  to  go  home  and  leave  it  still  trembling,  so 
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tkit  I  cottld  fancy  a  kind  of  permanence  in  it, 

Hid  half  b^eye  I  should  find  it  there  again 

NBM  laoky  evening.     Before  leaving  it  alto- 

l^er,  I  went  away  and  came  back  seTcral 

limM,  and  every  time  it  was  a  new  miracle,  Uie 

more  bo  that  it  was  a  human  piece  of  faSry-work. 

BiiatiAil  as  fire  is  in  itself,  I  suspect  that  part 

tf  the  pleasure  is  metaphysical,  and  that  the 

Mue  of  playing  with  an  element  which  can  be 

to  terrible  adds  to  the  zest  of  the  spectacle. 

And  tlien  fire  is  not  the  least  degraded  by  it, 

beotise  it  is  not  utilized.    If  beauty  were  in  use, 

the  fiMtory  would  add  a  grace  to  the  river,  and 

we  ihoald  turn  from  the  fire-writing  on  the  wall 

of  heaien  to  look  at  a  message  printed  by  the 

mignetic  telegraph.     There  may  be  a  beauty  in 

the  use  itself,  but  utilization  is  always  down- 

lud,  and  this  is  why  Schiller's  Pegasus  in  yoke 

is  N  universally  pleasing.    As  long  as  the  curse 

rf  work  clings  to  man,  he  will  see  beauty  only 

ia  i^y.    The  capital  of  the  most  frugal  com- 

BOttwealth  in  the  world  bums  up  five  thousand 

dollen  a  year  in  gunpowder,  and  nobody  mur- 

mora.    Provident  Judas  wished  to  utilize  the 

tnstment,  but  the  Teacher  would  rather  that  it 

ihoiild  be  wasted  in  poem. 

*  *  *  It  * 

As  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  one  need 
notjrute  time  in  seeing  many  of  them.     There 
is  e  dreary  sameness  in  them,  and  one  can  take 
en  hour  here  and  an  hour  there,  as  it  pleases 
lum,  juet  as  sure  of  finding  the  same  pattern  as 
he  would  be  in  the  first  or  last  yard  of  a  roll  of 
printed  cotton.     For  myself,  I  do  not  like  to  go 
ud  look  with  mere  curiosity  at  what  is  sacred 
andsolemn  to  others.     To  how  many  these  Roman 
shews  are  sacred  I  cannot  guess,  but  certainly 
iht  Romans  do  not  value  them  much.    I  walked 
cnt  to  the  grotta  of  Egeria  on  Easter  Sunday, 
that  I  might  not  be  tempted  down  to  Saint  Peter's 
to  see  the  mockery  of  poor  Pio  Nono*s  benedic- 
tion.   It  is  certainly  Christian,  for  he  blesses 
them  that  curse  him,  and  does  all  the  good 
which  the  waving  of  his  fingers  can  do  to  people 
who  would  use  him  despitefblly  if  they  had  the 
duuiee.    I  told  an  Italian  servant  she  might  have 
the  day,  but  she  told  me  she  did  not  wish  it 

"  But,"  said  I,  <*  will  you  not  go  to  receive  the 
Ueasing  of  the  Holy  Father?" 
"No  sir." 

**Do  you  not  wish  it?" 

"Not  in  the  least:  Au  blessing  would  dome 
no  good.  If  I  get  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it  will 
serwe  ay  turn." 

There  were  three  families  of  foreigners  in  our 
house,  and  I  believe  none  of  the  Italian  servants 
went  to  Saint  Peter's  that  day.  Yet  they  common- 
ly apeak  kindly  of  Pius.    I  have  heard  the  same 


phrase  from  several  Italians  of  the  working  class. 
**He  is  a  good  man,"  they  said,  '*but  ill-led." 

What  one  sees  in  the  streets  of  Rome  is  worth 
more  than  what  one  sees  in  the  churches.  The 
churches  themselves  are  generally  ugly.  Saint 
Peter's  has  crushed  all  the  life  out  of  architectu- 
ral genius,  and  all  the  modem  churches  look  as 
if  they  were  swelling  themselves  in  imitation  of 
the  great  Basilica.  There  is  a  clumsy  magnifi- 
cence about  them,  and  their  heaviness  oppresses 
you.  Their  marble  incrustations  look  like  a  kind 
of  architectural  elephantiasis,  and  the  parts  are 
puffy  with  a  dropsical  want  of  proportion.  There 
is  none  of  the  spring  and  soar  which  one  may  see 
even  in  the  Lombard  churches,  and  a  Roman 
column  standing  near  one  of  them,  slim  and 
gentlemanlike,  satirizes  silently  their  tawdry 
parvenuiam.  Attempts  at  mere  bigness  are  ri- 
diculous in  a  city  where  the  Colosseum  still  yawns 
in  crater-like  ruin,  and  where  Michel  Angelo 
made  a  noble  church  out  of  a  single  room  in 
Diocletian's  baths. 

Now  as  to  what  one  sees  in  the  streets,  thie 
beggars  are  certainly  the  first  things  that  dra^ 
the  eye.  Beggary  is  an  institution  here.  The 
church  has  sanctified  it  by  the  establishment  of 
mendicant  orders,  and  indeed  it  is  the  natural 
result  of  a  social  system  where  the  non-pro- 
ducing class  makes  not  only  the  laws  but  the 
ideas.  The  beggars  of  Rome  go  far  toward 
proving  the  diversity  of  origin  in  mankind,  for 
on  them  surely  the  curse  of  Adam  never  fell. 
It  is  easier  to  fancy  that  Adam  Vaurien^  the  first 
tenant  of  the  Fool's  Paradise,  after  sucking  his 
thumbs  for  a  thousand  years,  took  to  wife  Eve 
Faniente,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  this  race, 
to  whom  also  he  left  a  calendar  in  which  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  were 
made  feasts,  sacred  from  all  secular  labor.  Ac- 
cordingly they  not  merely  do  nothing,  but  they 
do  it  assiduously  and  almost  with  religous  fervor. 
I  have  seen  ancient  members  of  this  sect  as  con- 
stant at  their  accustomed  street-corner  as  the^ 
bit  of  broken  column  on  which  they  sat,  and 
when  a  man  does  this  in  rainy  weather,  as  rainy 
weather  is  in  Rome,  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  fanatic 
and  martyr. 

It  is  not  that  the  Italians  are  a  lazy  people. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 
industrious  as  far  as  they  are  allowed  to  be. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  when  a  Roman  does 
nothing,  he  does  it  in  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  having  one  of  his  rooms 
arranged  for  a  private  theatre,  and  sent  for  a 
person  who  was  said  to  be  an  expert  in  the 
business,  to  do  it  for  him.  After  a  day's  trial,  he 
was  satisfied  that  his  lieutenant  was  rather  a  hind- 
rance than  a  help,  and  resolved  to  dismiss  him. 
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"  What  is  your  charge  for  your  day's  services  V* 

"  Two  scudi,  sir." 

'*Two  scudi!  fiye  pauls  would  be  too  much. 
You  have  done  nothing  but  stand  with  your 
hands  in  your  pockets  and  get  in  the  way  of  other 
people." 

•*  Lordship  is  perfectly  right ;  but  that  is  my 
way  of  working !" 

It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  say  who  may 
not  beg  in  Rome.  It  seems  to  be  a  sudden  mad- 
ness that  may  seize  any  one  at  the  sight  of  a 
foreigner.  You  see  a  very  respectable  looking 
person  in  the  street,  and  it  is  odds  but  as  you 
pass  him  his  hat  comes  off,  his  whole  figure  sud- 
denly dilapidates  itself,  assuming  a  tremble  of 
professional  weakness,  and  you  hear  the  ever- 
lasting qualche  eosa  per  caritd.  You  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  drop  a  bajoccho  into  the  next  cardi- 
nal's hat  which  ofifers  you  its  sacred  cavity  in 
answer  to  your  salute.  You  begin  to  believe 
that  the  hoX  was  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ingulfing  coppers,  and  that  its  highest  type  is 
the  great  Triregno  itself,  into  which  the  pence  of 
Peter  rattle. 

But  you  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  estab- 
lished beggars,  and  to  the  four  profcssii^ns  else- 
where considered  liberal,  you  add  a  fourth  for  this 
latitude — mendicancy.  Its  professors  look  upon 
themselves  as  a  kind  of  guild  which  ought  to  be 
protected  by  the  government.  I  fell  into  talk 
with  a  woman  who  begged  of  me  in  the  Colosseum. 
Among  other  things,  she  complained  that  the 
government  did  not  at  all  consider  the  poor. 

"Where  is  the  government  that  does  ?"  said  I. 

"-&A  gim  excellency,  but  this  government 
lets  beggars  from  the  country  come  into  Rome, 
which  is  a  great  injury  to  the  trade  of  us  bom 
Romans.  There  is  Beppo,  for  example ;  he  is  a 
man  of  property  in  Ms  own  town,  and  has  a  din- 
ner of  three  courses  every  day.  He  has  portioned 
two  daughters  with  three  thousand  scudi  each, 
and  left  Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
with  the  rest  of  the  nobility." 

At  first  one  is  shocked  and  pained  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  deformities  in  the  street.  But  by  and 
by  he  comes  to  look  upon  them  with  little  more 
emotion  than  is  excited  by  seeing  the  tools  of 
any  other  trade.  The  melancholy  of  the  beggars 
18  purely  a  matter  of  business,  and  they  look 
upon  their  maims  as  Fortunatus  purses,  which 
will  always  give  them  a  penny.  A  withered  arm 
they  present  at  you  as  a  highwayman  would  his 
pistol;  a  goitre  is  a  life-annuity;  a  St.  Vitus- 


dance  is  as  good  as  an  engagement  as  prima 
baUerina  at  the  Apollo ;  and  to  have  no  legs  at 
all  is  to  stand  on  the  best  footing  with  fortune. 
They  are  a  merry  race,  on  the  whole,  and  qmck- 
witted,  like  the  ■  rest  of  their  countrymen.  I 
believe  the  regular  fee  for  a  beggar  is  a  quattrino, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  but  they  expect  more 
of  foreigners.  A  friend  of  mine  once  giving  one 
of  these  tiny  coins  to  an  old  woman,  she  deli- 
cately expressed  her  resentment  by  excltdming, 
"Thanks,  signoria,  God  vrill  reward  even  yon!" 
A  begging  friar  came  to  me  one  day  with  a  sub- 
scription for  repairing  his  convent. 

"  Ah,  but  I  am  a  heretic,"  said  I. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  with  a  shrug,  implying  a 
respectful  acknowledgment  of  a  foreigner's  right 
to  choose  warm  and  dry  lodgings  in  the  other 
world,  as  well  os  in  this,  "  but  your  money  is 
perfectly  orthodox." 

Another  favorite  way  of  doing  nothing  is  to 
excavate  the  Forum.  I  think  the  Fanientes  like 
this  all  the  better  because  it  seems  a  kind  o. 
satire  upon  work,  as  the  witches  pav . '  7  tl 
Christian  offic  s  of  devotion  at  their  SabiaUi.  it- 
score  or  so  of  old  men  in  voluminous  cloaks,  shift 
the  earth  from  one  side  of  a  large  pit  to  the 
other,  in  a  manner  so  leisurely  that  it  is  positiw 
repose  to  look  at  them.  The  most  bigoted  anti- 
Fourierist  might  acknowledge  this  to  be  attractive 
industry.  One  Conscript  Father  trails  a  small 
barrow  up  to  another  who  stands  leaning  on  a 
long  spade.  Arriving,  he  fumbles  /or  his  snuiBT- 
box  and  offers  it  deliberately  to  his  friend.  Each 
takes  an  ample  pinch,  and  both  seat  themselvei 
to  await  the  result.  If  one  should  sneeie,  1t>e 
receives  iht  felicitd!  of  the  other,  and,  after  al- 
lowing the  titiUation  to  subside,  replies  grazia! 
Then  follows  a  little  conversation,  and  then  they 
prepare  to  load.  But  it  occurs  to  the  barrow- 
driver  that  this  is  a  good  opportunity  to  fill  and 
light  his  pipe,  and  to  do  so  conveniently  he  needs 
his  barrow  to  sit  upon.  He  draws  a  few  whiSiB, 
and  a  little  more  conversation  takes  place.  The 
barrow  is  now  ready,  but  first  the  wielder  of  the 
spade  will  fill  his  pipe  also.  This  done,  more 
whiffs  and  more  conversation.  Then  a  spoonful 
of  earth  is  thrown  into  the  bari:ow  and  it  start" 
on  its  return.  But  midway  1*  neet  an  empty 
barrow,  and  both  stop  to  ^0  through  the  snnff- 
box  ceremonial  once  more,  and  to  discuss  what- 
ever new  thing  has  occurred  in  the  excavation 
since  their  last  encounter.  And  so  it  goes  on  all 
day. 
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DANIEL    O'CONNELL. 


BT  QSOKQE  GILriLLAH. 


NxTBK  con  we  forget  our  fir&t  hearing  of  this 
mighty  Iriah  chief,  the  last  of  the  ^Cleeian  mo- 
DATchSy  not  merely  an  orator,  but  a  barbaric 
prince,  ruling  oyer  barbarian  millions — Daniel 
O'ConnelL     It  was  on  a  bright  September  morn- 
ing, in  the  year  1885,  that  wo,  at  that  time  a 
newly-licensed  preacher  of  the  Word,  left  the 
little  red-tiled  Tillage  of  Pitlessie,  in  Fife,  where 
we  had  been  discharging  the  duties  of  our  call- 
ing, for  Edinburgh,  to  be  present  at  the  0*Connell 
Festiyal.     Eyery  incident  and  step  in  that  little 
t'onmey  lie  before  us  still,  as  if  they  were  in- 
'"^ribed  on  oanyas  or  sculptured  in  marble :  such 
^'^.  th  »     jJk  of  some  miles  to  the  spot  where  we 
#ere  to  meet  the  stage,  through  th%  rustling  fields 
of  ripe  com ;  the  ride  on  the  top  of  the  coach 
along  the  merry  lands  of  Fife ;  the  queer  feel- 
ings with  which  we  passed  through  Eirkaldy,  re- 
peating to  ourseWes  the  words,  "  the  lang  toun, 
the  lang  toun,  the  lang  toun  o'  Eirkaldy,''  and 
wondering  if  it  were  ever  to  come  to  an  end ; 
the  emotion  with  which  we  saw  again,  after 
»  long  absenee,  the  glories  of  that  onriyaled 
Frith  of  Forth,  which  we  had  neyer  seen  before 
from  the  north  side,  with  all  its  maryelous  pro- 
montories, hills,  and  buildings,  bathed  in  the 
softest  and  richest  of  autunm  sunshine;    our 
paaaage  amid  the  afternoon  hues  of  deepening 
splendor  across  the  waters,  and  our  entrance 
onee  more  into  that  Modem  Athens,    which, 
though  now  it  seems  to  us  greatly  changed, 
looked  then  like  a  picture  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
adorned  as  a  bride  prepared  for  her  husband,  and 
coTered  in  all  its  streets,  and  squares,  and  back- 
grounds, with 

**  TIm  light  that  nerer  was  on  tea  or  shore, 
"  The  Conaeeration  and  the  PoeVt  Dream." 

^  Arriyed '  we  lost  no  time  in  securing  what  was 
the  main  ditoiri '  if  our  heart  at  the  time,  a  ticket 
for  the'O'Connell  Dinner.  A  day  or  two  had  yet 
to  elapse  ere  the  period  fixed  for  that  entertain- 
ment, and  this  time  we  spent  in  intercourse  with 
old  friends,  in  rerisiting  all  our  faTorite  points  of 
Tiew  about  the  city  and  neighborhood :  the  Cal- 
ton  HiH,  where  we  had  read  Johnson's  **  Rasse- 
laa ;"  the  half-moon  battery  on  the  castle,  where 
we  were  once  deep  in  the  *<ReTolt  of  Islam," 
when  a  great  thunder-storm  came  np  ft:om  the 
west,  and  shed  some  lurid  drops  on  the  more 
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lurid  page;  Salisbury  Crags,  whence  we  had 
seen  again  and  again  the  day  dying  in  sunset,  as 
Smith  would  say,  like  Ceesar  wrapping  his  pur- 
ple and  golden  mantle  around  him  as  he  fell  (a 
scene  once  there  we  saw,  which  Smith  hat  since 
exactly  described  in  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
passages  in  his  *<Life  Drama").  These  delight- 
ful days  passed  like  a  swift,  bright  dream.  At 
last,  Thursday,  the  17th  of  September,  the  day 
of  the  festiial,  dawned.  It  dawned  in  keen,  bat 
somewhat  cold  splendor.  We  were  up  early,  and 
wandering  with  high  expectations  through  the 
crowded  streets;  for,  although  it  was  autumn, 
Edinburgh  was  in  flood,  and  the  centre  of  all  its 
multitudes  and  of  all  its  material  grandeurs  was 
for  the  day  Daniel  O'Connell.  Every  group  was 
talking  -  f  him,  eyory  eye  we  saw  told  that  the 
soul  within  was  thinking  of  him,  either  for  or 
against,  and  you  heard  the  Tery  poorest,  as  they 
passed  you,  breathing  his  name.  It  was  a  sub- 
lime and  affecting  spectacle,  to  see  what  Carlyle 
has  called  the  loyalty  of  men  to  their  sovereign 
man !  For  O'Connell  was,  for  the  time,  the  real 
king,  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  Scotland,  nay, 
of  Britain.  It  was  arranged  that,  ere  the  dinner 
in  the  eyening,  there  should  be  a  preliminary 
meeting  on  the  Calton  Hill,  where  the  greatest  of 
out-of-door  orators  should  appear  in  his  own  ele- 
ment, and  have  the  blue  sky  for  his  canopy.  It 
was  the  most  imposing  spectacle  we  erer  witness- 
ed. We  stood,  in  common  with  some  hundreds 
more,  on  a  platform,  separated  firom  the  general 
crowd,  and  surrounding,  at  no  great  distance, 
the  still  more  elevated  spot  on  which  O'Connell 
and  a  few  of  his  committee  and  friends  were  sta- 
tioned. The  day  was  clear  and  bright  when  he 
began  his  address.  The  scene,  all  who  have 
stood  on  the  Calton  Hill  can  conceive;  the 
couchant  lion  of  Arthur  Seat,  and  the  ribbed 
granite  of  Salisbury  Crags  immediately  behind ; 
the  Bass,  and  North  Berwick  Law,  in  remoter 
distance  eastward,  insulting  the  sea ;  the  Lomonds 
of  Fife  to  the  north,  balancing  the  Pentlands  on 
the  south ;  the  fair  Frith  winding  up,  through 
varied  beauty  and  grandeur,  toward  Stirling  and 
the  Trosachs ;  Edinburgh  lying  under  the  eye  of 
autumn  to  the  west,  sombre  and  still ;  while,  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  the  peaks  of  Ben 
Lomond,  Ben  Toirlich,  and  Ben  Ledi,  made  us 
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aware  of  a  Btern  primeTal  Presence  calmly  OTer- 
looking  this  page  of  modem  life,  completing  the 
scene  onto  pictured  harmonj,  and  touching  it 
with  a  tint  of  the  Infinite.  But  few  among  that 
mightj  multitude  had  an  eye  or  a  thought  to 
spare  to  these  accessories  of  the  superb  meeting, 
although,  doubtless,  they  were  unconsciously 
mingling  with  their  thoughts, 

"  Like  some  sweet,  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it." 

all  were  too  eagerly  gazing  on  that  one  point  to 
the  eastward,  where  the  hero  of  the  day  was  ex- 
pected to  appear.  By  and  by,  first  a  hum  among 
the  multitude,  then  a  sudden  disparting  of  its 
wave,  and  then  a  cheer,  loud,  uniyersal,  and 
long*oontinued,  announced  that  hi  was  there. 
^^  And  quietly  and  suddenly  as  an  apparition,  up 
\  stood  the  CzAB  of  Ireland,  in  the  presence  of 
fifty  thousand  Scotchmen,  and  of  the  grandest 
N^cenery  in  Scotland,  tall,  massire,  clad  in  green, 
^  bonnet  girdled  with  gold — ^with  those  eloquent 
11^,  and  that  indescribable  eye  of  his.  '*  Will 
thisl^immense  multitude  hear  him  ?"  was  a  ques- 
tion we  OYcrheard  asked  by  a  gentleman,  at  Ren- 
tottl  of  the  "Spectator/'  who  was  standing  im- 
mediately before  us.  '*  They  '11  hear  his  arms  at 
least,"  was  the  reply.  The  cheers  had  now  sub- 
sided, and  a  death-like  stillness  obtained.  After 
an  address  to  him,  which  had  been  hurriedly 
read,  he  commenced  his  speech  with  a  serene 
dignity  and  depth  of  tone  which  no  langruage  of 
ours  can  represent  His  first  words  were,  **  Men 
of  Scotland,  I  hare  news  for  you,  I  haye  come  to 
tell  you  tiie  news.  The  Tories  are  beginning  to 
repent  that  they  haye  permitted  the  Reform  Bill 
to  be  passed,  and  I  believe  their  repentance  is 
very  sincere."  What  struck  us  first  about  the 
address,  was  the  simplicity  of  the  style.  It  was 
just  the  after-dinner  talk  of  a  gifted  man,  pro- 
duced to  the  ear  of  thousands,  and  swelled  by 
the  echoes  of  the  hills.  But  such  talk,  so  easy, 
so  rich,  so  starred  with  imagery,  so  radiant  with 
wit,  and  varying  so  freely  and  so  quickly  from 
the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  from  the  stem  to 
the  gay,  from  coarse  abuse  to  lofty  poetry,  from 
bitter  sarcasm  to  mild  insinuating  pathos !  What 
struck  us  next,  were  the  slowness  and  excessive 
richness  of  his  tones  and  cadences.  Such  a 
voice  we  never  heard  before  or  since.  It  seemed 
to  proceed  from  lips  of  ivory.  The  tones  were 
deep,  lingering,  long-drawn  out,  with  sweetness 
and  strength  strangely  wedded  together  in  every 
Tibration  of  their  sound.  The  words,  as  he  ut- 
tered them,  *^ Red  Rathearmac"  still  ring  in  our 
ears.  And  then,  Rentoul  had  prophesied  truly ; 
his  arms,  as  he  kindled,  seemed  to  become  in- 
spired.    Now  he  waved  them  both  aloft  over  his 


head,  now  he  shook  one  of  them  in  the  lur,  now 
he  folded  them,  as  if  they  had  been  eagles*  wings, 
over  his  breast,  now  he  stretched  them  out  im- 
ploringly to  his  audience,  and  it  was  all  so 
thoroughly  natural!  His  abuse  and  sarcasm 
were,  as  usual,  exceedingly  fierce,  but  accented 
by  the  music  of  his  tones  into  a  kind  of  wild 
harmony.  He  called  Peel,  we  remember,  '*  the 
greatest  humbugger  of  the  age,  and  as  fall  o 
cant  as  any  canter  who  ever  canted  in  this  cant- 
ing world."  Yet,  mixed  with  all  this  tmeulenoe, 
there  were  passing  gleams  of  truest  pathos 
and  poetry.  He  alluded  to  the  glories  of  the 
scene  around  him  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration, and  quoted — giving  thereby  a  thrill  to 
our  hearts  which  we  feel  at  this  moment  agun 
there — the  words  of  Scott  in  "Marmion" — 

"  Where  is  the  coward  that  would  not  daze 
To  fight  fbr  such  a  land?'* 


About  the  middle  of  his  speech  the  sky  became 
overcast;  a  black  cloud,  with  rain,  hailstones, 
and  a  muttering  of  thunder,  came  over  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  thought  occurred  to  us,  **  what 
a  catastrophe  it  were,*  and  how  the  Tories  would 
exult,  did  an  arrow  of  lightning  leap  from  that 
darkness,  and  slay  O'Connell,  in  this  the  very 
culmination  of  his  triumph?"  But  it  passed 
away,  and  the  September  sun  shone  out  again 
gloriously  on  the  stalwort  form  of  the  Titan,  who 
closed  his  speech  by  depicting  the  coming  of  a 
day  when  Ireland  and  Scotland  should  be  recon- 
ciled, and  when  the  **  Irish  mother^'  would  soothe 
her  babe  to  rest  with 

"  Scots  wha  ha'e  wi*  Wallace  bled.** 

The  eflfect  of  this  touch  at  the  time  was  inde- 
scribable, although,  on  reflection,  we  thought 
that  a  war-song,  though  the  finest  in  the  world, 
would  be  a  strange  lullaby  for  a  child.  The 
multitude,  as  he  ended,  seemed  to  heave  put  their 
feelings  at  one  loosened  heart,  and,  although 
there  were  tumultuous  cheers,  they  seemed  but 
a  faint  echo  of  the  deep  emotion.  And,  although 
the  breaking  up  of  a  crowd  is  always  intensely 
interesting,  from  the  various  sentiments  and 
opinions  expressed  by  the  various  groups,  the 
sudden  analysis  of  one  imense  body  into  its 
constituent  parts,  and  the  emblem  supplied  of  the 
last  awfVd  separation  which  is  to  take  place  after 
the  general  judgment,  yet  we  seldom  mingled  in 
any  dissolving  multitude  with  such  emotion. 
Every  one  seemed  not  only  pleased,  but  moved 
to  the  depths  of  his  being,  and  filled,  for  the 
time  at  least,  with  an  earnest  determined  pur- 
pose to  prosecute  the  cause  which  the  great 
orator  had  pled. 

The  hour  for  dinner  came.     It  took  place  in 
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the  GftDonmllls  HalL    Good  spMohea  were  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Bowring,  James  Aytoon,  Dr.  James 
BrewD,  and  others.    But,  compared  to  O'Coxmell, 
thflj  teemed  all  schoolboys  learning  to  speak  in  a 
jvTenile  debating  society.     His  speech  was  not, 
of  eoorse,  eqaal   to  that  of  the  morning.     It 
mnted  the  accessories.     Instead  of  mountains, 
he  wts  surrounded  by  decanters,  and  had  wine- 
glMBes  beforo  him,  in  place  of  seast     Yet  it 
ihowed  quite  as  much  mastery.     What  struck 
yea  again  about  his  style  and  manner,  was  its 
tsqiugite  combination  of  ease  and  energy,  of 
punon  and  self-command.     Again,  the  basis 
Wis  eoDTersation,  and  yet,  on  that  basis,  how 
did  ke  contriTe  to   build  energetic,   although 
onlogio&l  thought,  fierce  invectiTe,  sarcasm  which 
loorohed  like  grape-shot,  and  touches  of  genuine 
iiugination !     We  noticed  the  power  with  which 
be  nsed  the  figure  of  interrogation.     His  ques- 
tions seemed  hooksy  which  seized  and  detained 
hb  audience  whether  they  would  or  no.     His 
fint  sentence  was,  <*  I  am^not  going  to  make  you 
a  speech — I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question — 
irhit  brought  you  all  hero  ?"    Altogether  it  was 
lUanic  talk.     Its  yery  doarseness  was  not  yul- 
ghr,  but  resembled  rather  the  coarseness  of  some 
ni^ty  Tartar  prince  like  Tamerlane.    And  then 
bis  Toice !      Again  that  wondrous  instrument, 
vUeh  Disraeli  admits  to  hsTO  been  the  finest 
enr  heard  in  parliament,  rolled  its  rich  thunder, 
Hi  swelling  and  sinking  wayes  of  sound,  its  quiet 
tod  soft  cadences  of  beauty  alternated  with  bass 
Mtes  of  grandeur,  its  divinely-managed  brogue, 
ever  the  awed  and  thrilled  multitude,  who  gave 
Urn  their  applause  at  times,  but  far  more  fre- 
quently that   *<  silence  which  is  the  best  ap- 
pfaiBse."    We  left  with  this  impression — ^we  have 
cftea  heard  more  splendid  spouters,  more  fluent 
ad  rapid  declaimers,  men  who  coin  more  cheers, 
■en,  too,   who  have  thrilled  us   with  deeper 
thought  and  loftier  imagery;  but  here  for  the 
ihst  time,  is  an  orator  in  the  fUl  meaning  and 
•Biplest  verge  of  that  term — totw,  teres,  et  rotundue. 
This,  indeed,  we  think  was  the  grand  peouli- 
tfily  of  O'Connell.    As  an  orator,  he  was  artist- 
ieaUy  one.     He  had  all  those  qualities  which  go 
to  form  a  great  speaker,  united  into  a  harmony, 
ftrengthened  and  softened  into  an  essence,  tub- 
And  into  a  whole.    He  had  a  presence  which, 
from  its  breadth,  height,  and  command,  might 
be  called  majestic.     He  had  a  head  of  ample 
eompass,  and  an  eye  of  subtlest  meaning,  with 
OKotion,  aeuteness,  cajolery  and  craft  mingling 
in  its  ray.    He  had.  the  richest  and  best  managed 
of  Toices.     He  had  wit,  humor,  sarcasm,  invec- 
tire,  at  will.     He  had  a  fine  Irish  Amcy,  flushing 
up  at  times  into  imagination.     He  had  fierce  and 
dark  passions.    He  had  a  lawyer^like  aoutenesa 


of  understanding.  He  had  a  sincere  love  for  his 
country.  He  had  great  readiness,  and  had  also 
that  quality  which  Demosthenes  deemed  so  es- 
sential to  an  orator — action;  not  the  leapings 
and  vermicular  twistings  and  contortions,  and 
ventriloquisms  and  ape-like  gibberings  by  which 
some  men  delight  the  groundlings  and  grieve  the 
judicious,  but  manly,  natural,  and  powerftd 
action.  And  over  all  these  faculties  he  cast  a 
conversational  calm,  and  this  rounded  ofi*  the 
unity,  and  made  his  varied  powers  not  only  com- 
plete in  number,  but  harmonious  in  play.  Hence 
he  <<  moved  altogether,  when  he  moved  at  all.'* 
Hence,  while  others  were  running,  or  leaping,  or 
dancing,  or  flying  with  broken  wing  and  con- 
vulsive effort,  0*Connell  was  content  msjestioally 
to  walk.  Hence,  while  others  were  screaming, 
or  shouting,  or  lashing  themselves  into  noisy 
fury,  O'Connell  was  simply  anxious  to  speak,  and 
to  speak  with  authority.  A  petitioner  is  loud 
and  clamorous ;  a  king  may  be  quiet  and  low  in 
utterance,  and  yet  his  very  whispers  be  heard. 
On  this  hint  O'Connell  spake.  For,  unquestion- 
ably, a  king  he  was  among  a  peculiar  people. 
Since  Cromwell,  or  perhaps  Bums,  no  man  has 
been  bom  in  Britain  whom  nature  did,  by  divers 
infallible  marks,  more  distinctly  destine,  whether 
he  were  ever  to  be  crowned  or  not,  to  be  a  mo- 
narch ;  to  rule,  whether  with  a  sceptre  or  a  sword 
or  a  tongue,  great  masses  of  men,  than  Daniel 
O'Connell.  His  very  faults  and  errors  had  a 
princely  air.  His  craft  was  "king-craft"  His 
early  excesses  and  sins  were  royal  in  their  gusto 
and  extravagance.  Like  many  a  youthftil  mo- 
narch, he  had  blood  on  his  hands ;  murder,  or 
at  least  manslaughter,  on  his  soul.  The  subtlety 
in  his  eye  was  that  of  a  northern  despot.  And 
his  high  stature,  his  digmfied  carriage,  and  his 
massive  brow,  all  seemed  to  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion— "  This  man  is  made  to  reign." 

Morally,  we  do  not  rate  him  high;  for,  as  we 
may  see  afterward,  he  was  false,  reckless,  and  a 
self-seeker.  But  as  a  man  of  intellect  and 
energy,  or,  at  least,  as  a  powerftil  popular  force, 
we  doubt  if  Ireland  has  yet  produced  his  match ; 
and  more  than  any  other,  is  he  her  representa- 
tive man.  The  really  great  men  of  that  country 
(we  speak  not  so  much  of  her  writers  or  orators) 
have  been  Berkeley,  Swift,  Burke,  and  O'Con- 
nell. Berkeley,  however,  although  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  had  little  relationship  with  his  birth- 
place in  his  feelings,  predilections,  or  style  of 
thought;  he  belonged  not  to  Ireland,  but  to 
earth; — ^rather  he  was  the  « Minute  Philoso- 
pher" of  the  Universe.  Swift  obtained  vast 
power  in  Ireland  through  his  talents  and  the 
terrible  energy  and  desperation  with  which  he 
wielded  them ;  but  although  in  ii^  he  was  not  of 
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it     He  hated  his  native  land  with  a  hatred  onlj 

inferior  to  that  with  wliich  he  regarded  the  men 

in  England  who  had  compelled  him  to  rusticate 

there ;  and  of  the  Irishman  there  was  little  or 

nothing  in  his  constitution ;  at  best,  he  was  only 

a  dried  specimen  of  the  class — ^the  gigantic  fossil 

of  an  Irishman.    Burke*s  uniTcrsal  genius  carried 

him  up  clear  and  high  aboTe  his  natiye  bogs, 

and  made  him  free  of 

**  Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms.'* 

He  left  Ireland  early;  his  soul,  manners  and 
mental  habitudes  had  left  it  before,  and  never 
returned.  But  O'Connell,  while  not  to  be  named 
with  Berkeley  in  subtle  thought;  while  not  to 
be  named  with  Swift,  the  Demon  of  Common- 
Sense,  in  invenUyeness  and  satanic  power,  or 
with  Burke  in  depth,  comprehension,  richness, 
and  grandeur,  excelled  them  all  in  his  knowledge 
of  his  country,  in  his  sympathy  with  it,  in  his 
determination  to  link  himself  with  its  fortunes, 
and  in  power  of  popular  effect,  not  to  speak  of 
his  religious  creed,  and  of  the  influence  it  gave 
him  oyer  the  minds  of  the  **  seven  millions." 
Just  as  certainly  as  Bums  or  Scott  was  the 
Genius  of  Scotland ;  the  ideal  of  its  powers,  ten- 
dencies, weaknesses,  and  passions ;  the  express 
image  of  most  that  was  noble,  and  of  much  that 
was  ignoble,  in  its  idiosyncracy — so  surely  was 
Daniel  O'Connell  the  express  image  of  an  Irish- 
man ;  the  biggest  beggar-man  in  a  land  of  beg- 
gars ;  the  calmest  yet  most  powerful  orator  in  a 
kingdom  of  eloquence ;  the  craftiest  scion  of  a 
crafty  race ;  the  most  self-seeking  and  the  most 
patriotic  of  a  people  who  love  "  the  sod "  and 
themselves  with  an  identical  affection. 

The  moment  that  such  a  specimen  of  a  land  is 
matured,  the  principles  and  roots  from  which  it 
sprang  begin  generally  to  fade  away  and  expire. 
The  best  becomes  the  last  specimen.  The  Scot- 
tish people  were,  so  to  speak,  in  labor  for  ages, 
till  their  Burns  and  their  Scott  appeared;  and 
since,  the  men  of  genius  they  have  produced, 
except  T.  Aird,  have  had  little  about  them  dis- 
tinctively national.  O'Connell,  too,  the  **  Mem- 
ber for  all  Ireland,"  is  the  last  member  for  that 
strange  county.  His  sons,  it  is  well  known, 
have  degenerated  firom  their  parent  His  **  Tail," 
never  very  substantial,  has  become  the  ghost  of 
what  it  was.  His  projects  and  plans  have  all 
been  buried  with  that  eloquent  tongue,  which 
made  a  hundred  heaths  and  hills,  as  well  as  halls 
and  senate-chambers  to  resound  with  their  advo- 
cacy. His  speeches,  too,  are  defunct,  or  live 
only  in  mutilated  abridgments,  or  in  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  felt  that  thrill  they  gave,  which 
can  never  be  printed,  and  never  be  forgotten. 

To  dwell  at  length  upon  the  faults  of  this 
extraordinary  man's  eloquence,  or  of  his  career, 


is  not  necessary.  Suffice  it  to  remind  our  read> 
ers  that  his  language  was  often  blotted  by  "pn- 
sonalities,  and  his  counsels  marred  by  indi8ere< 
tion ;  that  he  griped  at  the  gains  of  patriotiBDi 
with  an  avidity,  an  earnestness,  and  a  peraev^ 
ranee  which  justified  the  general  charges  brong^l 
against  him,  and  that  special  nickname  in  wfalfll 
his  image  stands  up  before  the  view  of  many  ai 
in  a  niche  of  shame ;  and  that  his  last  journey, 
to  "hide  his  head  under  the  petticoats  of  thi 
pope  from  the  great  Fact  of  Death  which  wai 
coming  upon  him,"  as  Carlyle  said  of  him^  wii 
nearly  as  foolish  as  for  millions  to  contnmA 
eternity  with  bare  head,  blaspheming  lips,  and 
without  either  fear  or  hope,  belief  in  the  devi 
or  in  God,  in  the  Antichrist  or  in  the  Christ 
Nevertheless,  nothing  discovers  to  us  'more  th< 
energy  of  O'ConneU's  genius  than  his  vitupeim- 
tion.  Witness  his  onset  on  Disraeli:  unjuii 
though  that  in  many  points  was,  yet  it  was  sc 
powerful,  so  refreshing,  and  so  original,  that  yoi 
fancied  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  the  **  Legion' 
Club,"  or  of  him  who  wrote  the  "Irish  Avatar/ 
to  have  entered  O'Connell  for  the  nonce.  It  wai 
a  touch  of  genius  worthy  of  Swift  or  of  Byron, 
to  call  Disraeli  the  "lineal  descendant  of  th< 
impenitent  thief."  All  men,  great  and  small 
can  call  names.  But  there  is  the  widest  differ- 
ence between  the  vituperation  of  a  porter  anc 
that  of  a  poet — between  a  kick  given  by  ai 
ass  from  below  and  the  stroke  dealt  by  an  ange! 
from  above.  The  one  recoils  from  the  object  oi 
assault  and  impinges  upon  the  stupid  assailant : 
the  other  rests  on  the  brow,  tho  scar  of  an  irre- 
sistible and  supernal  blow.  The  one  strikes,  tlM 
other  strikes  down.  The  one,  to  use  the  words  o; 
Christopher  North,  is  "  like  mud  thrown  by  i 
brutal  boor  on  the  gateway  of  some  glorioni 
edifice ;"  the  other  is  a  flash  of  lightning  from  oi 
high,  which  can  neither  be  repelled  nor  replied  to 
but  leaves  a  Cain-mark  on  the  devoted  brow,  whid 
may  be  its  only  passport  into  future  ages. 

It  may  be  asked,  but  what,  after  all,  did  thii 
man,  whose  powers  you  rate  so  highly  ?  Wha* 
deliverance  did  he  work  on  the  earth  ?  Did  hi 
even  gain  that  beggarly  "Repeal  of  the  Union' 
at  which  he  aimed  ?  And  did  he  not  do  much  t< 
increase  tiie  hold  of  a  dismal  and  degraded  Lie 
upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  ?  Tea, 
verily,  he  did.  Much  of  this  is  true,  but  it  u 
not  the  whole  truth.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  sent 
to  teach  us,  and  he  has  taught  us  some  very  im* 
portant  lessons,  altogether  apart  from  that  speeia] 
line  of  political  conduct  to  which  he  latterly  de* 
voted  his  powers.  First  of  all,  he  was  one  ol 
the  most  determined,  disinterested,  and  unwearied 
denouncers  of  slavery  in  all  its  forms  and  shapes, 
in  all  countries  and  climes,  that  our  land  hac 
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emr  witnessed.      Here,   certainly,   he  was   in 
eamest,  and  here  his  word  was  with  power. 

(VConnell's  inTective  excels  Lord  Broagham's 
in  directness,  in  heartiness,  in  raciness,  and 
in  imagination.  The  attacks  of  the  noble  lord, 
powerful  as  thej  were,  resembled  the  abuse 
of  Apemantus,  cleTcr,  caustic,  and  keen ;  those 
of  O'Connell,  the  sublime  and  fire-tipped  utter- 
tneee  of  Timon ;  the  one  never  exceeded  lofty 
pisrion — the  other  often  rose  into  absolute  poetry, 
dtowing  thus  the  intense  distinction  between  a 
mind  of  great  talent,  culture,  and  fire,  and  one 
of  nearly  equal  talent,  of  much  inferior  culture, 
bat  of  what  the  other  wanted — a  very  high  order 
of  poetic  genius. 

O'Connell,  secondly,  for  ever  demolished  old 
Torjism.  The  energy  of  his  assaults,  the  pcrti- 
udtj  with  which  he  returned  to  the  charge,  the 
Mtter  sarcasms  by  which  he  scorched  and  wither- 
ed his  opponents,  and  the  mighty  force  derived 
fkwn  the  "seven  millions'*  whom  fancy  saw 
peopliog  the  horizon  behind  him,  all  tended  to 
•btth  the  front  of  the  then  Tory  idea,  and  to 
precipitate  its  long-projected  transmigration  into 
the  form  oC^Conservatism.  Whatever  else  0*Con- 
ndl  fJEiiled  to  do,  he  did  this,  he  impaled  the  old 
Bhipe  of  political  exclusivenes ;  he  opened  the 
doonof  Parliament  to  the  children  of  his  people ; 
he  annihilated  tithes,  in  their  worst  form ;  and 
he  showed  that  the  Milesian  race,  after  centuries 
of  degradation,  could  yet  bear  a  man,  before 
whom  the  proudest  of  their  Saxon  superiors  were 
&in  to  quail,  and  who  arrested  the  progress  of  a 
PMty  to  irresponsible  and  absolute  power  in 
BritauL 

Thirdly,  he  gave  wholesome  proof  of  the  effect 
of  perseverance.  In  1828,  the  name  of  O'Con- 
ndl  was  a  name  of  reproach.  His  talents  were 
utdebated ;  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  mere  "  mob 
owtor;"  his  own  kind  of  vituperation,  only  desti- 


tute of  its  vital  force  and  burning  genius,  was 
applied  to  him  without  mercy ;  every  small  pro- 
phet was  predicting  that,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
Parliament  he  was  sure  to  "find  his  level."  In 
1830,  he  became  a  senator;  in  1831,  he  was 
listened  to  as  the  first  orator  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  in  1835,  as  he  stood  on  his  proud 
pinnacle  on  the  Calton  Hill,  he  had  become 
(Wellington  not  even  at  that  time  excepted)  the 
most  noticeable  and  powerful  man  in  the  country 
— the  most  loved  by  his  friends,  and  the  most 
dreaded  by  his  foes.  And  had  not  some  selfish 
elements  mingled  with  his  motives,  and  some  im- 
prudences characterized  his  conduct,  he  had  been 
as  broad  a  benefactor  to  his  kind,  as  he  was  a 
special  deliverer  to  his  caste.  Non  omnia  pos- 
sumus  omnes.  Still,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  re- 
putation so  wide  and  wondrous,  that  we  may 
almost  call  it  fame.  He  has  proved  what  a 
single  man  may,  and  may  not  do.  lie  has  driven 
the  notion  of  the  capacities  of  individual  power 
almost  to  its  extreme  point.  Never,  since  the 
days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  there  in  Britain  a 
man  who  exerted  more  power,  who  was  more  of, 
and  who,  on  the  whole,  deserved  more  to  be,  a 
monarch.  The  fact  that  he  failed,  instead  of 
teaching  us  the  lesson  of  his  weakne;(s,  ought  to 
teach  us  a  lesson  far  more  true,  wide,  and  in- 
structive— this,  namely,  that  all  merely  human 
power,  unless  supplemented  from  above,  is  ut- 
terly incapable  to  produce  any  result  which  shall 
deliver  the  world  permanently  from  any  one  of  its 
primal  evils ;  and  that,  out  of  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  statue  of  an  O'Connell,  we  should  pro- 
ceed, as  out  of  all  similar  half-finished  or  totally^ 
wrecked  structures,  to  rear  a  shapelier  fabric, 
and  to  inscribe  upon  it  no  earthly  name,  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  but  the  simple  and  sublime 
words,  "  To  the  coming  One,  even  Je^us,  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  shall  come, 
will  come,  and  will  not  tarry  !" 


SONNET.— HEBE. 


BT   WM.    ALEXANDER. 


TTHAf  peocmdQlo  was  Uie  morlng  cause 

Of  ihj  dlsminnl  from  the  oourta  on  high? 

IMd  JOTe'fl  all-ceeing,  erex^wakeful  eye 
JMieem  in  thee  neglect  of  any  laws 

That  his  cupbearers  wont  were  to  obserre  ? 

Or  did  thy  golden  trenes,  beauty  rare, 
Xzdte  the  envy  of  the  queens  who  were 


Partakers  of  the  feast.    Did  he  doserro 
Thee,  Hebe!  beauteous  goddess,  to  supplant, 

Who  by  the  Thnnderer's  eagle  carried  up, 
Bears  now  to  gods  and  goddesses  the  cup 
Of  nectar,  lymph  dirine  ?    The  why  wo  can^t 

Discover  Error,  or,  perchance,  a  slip, 

Has  made  heareif  s  bird  flrom  Ganymede's  goblet  sip. 
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CHAPTEB  L 

Nothing,  sare  the  balmy  breath  of  flowers, 
can  be  compared  for  softness  and  that  Toluptuons 
charm  that  fills  all  the  senses  completely,  to  the 
chimes  that  bathe  the  city  of  Antwerp  in  melody, 
when  the  cathedral  bells  are  in  motion.  When 
Uie  air  is  bland  and  the  dawn  jast  at  its  first 
blush,  the  full  mellow  sound  of  these  bells  giTC 
the  listening  sense  a  sweeter  foretaste  of  heavenly 
music  than  any  thing  we  oyer  knew  in  this  life. 

The  Antwerp  chimes  haxe  another  significance, 
holier  and  more  solemn  than  their  melody.  They 
ATiD  the  first  voices  that  call  to  prayer,  earlier 
even  than  the  birds  of  heaven,*  earlier  than  the 
first  golden  arrow  shot  forth  by  the  sunrise. 

The  rich  hear  Uiese  chimes  as  they  listen  to 
music  in  their  dreams.  They  float  above  their 
pillows,  and  whisper  among  the  heavy  drapery 
that  beclouds  their  couches.  But  the  poor — 
those  who  snatch  the  prayer  moment  from  a 
stinted  allowance  of  rest  after  toil — to  them  it 
is  an  angel-Toiced  summons  to  the  renewal  of 
life.  The  mean  couch  is  abandoned,  the  poverty- 
stricken  garments  put  on,  and  every  alley  and 
squalid  side-street  pours  forth  its  quota  of  human 
life  into  the  dewy  morning. 

It  seemed  on  the  morning  we  write  of  as  if 
the  cathedral  were  the  great  living  heart  of  the 
city — ^thosc  bolls  its  pulses,  and  the  stream  of 
humanity  passing  in  and  out  the  vital  fluid,  re- 
tiring at  stated  periods  from  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries of  the  city — for  when  that  city  awoke  every 
step  was  bent  toward  the  great  square,  at  one 
side  of  which  the  cathedral  stands.  Before  the 
artisan  or  the  laborer  began  his  toil,  he  sought 
the  religious  shade  of  that  beautiful  edifice,  and 
there  with  his  knees  upon  the  cold  stone,  and 
his  face  turned  altar-wise,  satisfied  his  soul  with 
a  whispered  prayer-breath  of  perfume  from  the 
censors  and  a  draught  of  delicious  music  from 
the  choir. 

There  is  something  sad  and  touching  in  the 
sight  of  a  European  people  thus  gathered  at 
dawn  or  nightfall  around  the  ancient  shrines  of 
their  religion.  Unlike  the  usual  precedence  of 
life,  the  sons  of  toil  and  of  sorrow  come  first 
Those  whom  the  bell-chimes  find  wakeful  in  their 
tears  come  with  their  dim  eyes  to  the  altars  of 


the  cathedral.  Those  who  look  forward  to  no 
release  from  the  treadmill  of  existence,  whidi 
only  yields  bread  and  that  grudgingly,  creep  to 
their  work  through  the  folding-doors  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  happy  come  late ;  after  being  charmed 
and  lulled  into  luxurious  dreaminess,  by  the 
chiming  music,  they  saunter  forth  when  the  alters 
are  dim  with  incense,  and  the  worn  pavements 
are  lighted  up  by  gorgeous  sunbeams  that  pene- 
trate the  stained  windows,  and  pour  their  slug- 
gish pirayers  on  the  clouds  of  incense  consecrated 
by  the  tears  and  sighs  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded them. 

But  with  this  class,  as  yet,  we  have  nothing 
to  do ;  our  story  carries  us  among  the  toil-worn 
and  the  grief-stricken  that  sought  the  cathedral 
one  summer  morning  just  after  daylight,  when 
the  bells  had  been  filling  Antwerp  with  their 
sweet  voices  full  twenty  minutes. 

The  altars  were  lighted,  and  pale  clouds  of 
incense  floated  hazily  above  them.  The  dim 
naives  and  lateral  aisles  half  in  gloom,  half  filled 
with  struggling  light,  were  haunted  by  worship* 
ers.  The  marble  pavement  was  darkened  with 
kneeling  forms,  while  consecrated  tapers  drearily 
lighted  up  their  pale,  patient  faces.  In  the 
whole  crowd  there  was  not  a  cheerful  or  happy 
face.  Tet  the  music  above  them  was  enough  to 
wake  smiles  on  the  face  of  an  angeL 

When  this  throng  was  most  wrapped  in  deTO- 
tion,  a  young  girl  came  quickly  through  a  side- 
door  that  opens  fh)mUhe  square  to  the  transept, 
where  Rubens*  great  picture  of  **  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross"  hangs. 

Very  young  and  beautiful  was  this  girl,  and 
not  of  the  class  that  usually  meet  for  prayer  so- 
early  in  the  morning.  Her  garments,  too,  were 
of  richer  material  than  any  that  surrounded  her, 
and  bore  that  indescribable  grace  which  high 
birth  and  custom  ^ves  to  all  material  appear- 
ances of  rank.  But  her  dress  of  rich  purple 
was  half  concealed  by  a  black  silk  mantle, 
gathered  closely  about  her.  The  hood  drawn 
hurriedly  over  that  fair  young  head  was  partly 
dragged  back  by  the  abundance  of  fair  tresses, 
that  had  been  so  carelessly  knotted  behind  the 
head  that  they  were  getting  loose,  doranging  the 
silken  hood  with  their  golden  weight 
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The  transept  was  dim,  but  in  the  gash  of  light 
thmt  eame  with  her  through  the  door — as  the  old 
artists  flooded  their  angels — yon  could  see  that 
tears  had  alreadj  stained  those  pale  joung 
elxeeks  that  morning,  for  dim  shadows  lay  be- 
neath her  large  azure  eyes,  and  there  was  that 
tremolous  motion  about  the  mouth  which  we  see 
in  a  patient  little  child,  when  it  striyes  with 
all  its  punj   might    to  hold    back    rebellious 

She  paused  a  moment  by  the  door,  gave  a 
Uurried  glance  along  the  groups  that  dimmed 
th«  transept,  and  then  walked  forward  very 
quickly,  but  with  a  tread  so  light  that  no  wor^ 
shiper  was  diBturbe<1  by  her  passing,  more  than 
he  would  have  been  by  a  broken  lily  floating  by 
on  flie  wind. 

She  did  not  stop  to  search  among  those  per- 
lons  who  were  gathered  in  groups,  but  cast  an 
etger  glance  at  every  solitary  worshiper  in  her 
mj.  Evidently  with  a  fresh  disappointment 
crossing  her  each  moment,  the  girl  passed  on 
irith  scarcely  a  pause  till  she  reached  the  great 
niiTe.  Here,  like  a  lost  angel  standing  betweeif 
the  hroed  wings  of  the  cross,  she  halted,  looking 
to  the  right,  the  left,  and  down,  as  it  were,  to 
the  foot  of  that  mystic  emblem,  shadowed  forth 
diffllj  in  the  architecture  of  the  edifice.  Many 
hneeling  fig^es  met  her  disappointed  search, 
oU  men  bowed  to  the  pavement  as  much  by  age 
M  devotion,  young  girls  drawing  mysteriously 
together  at  the  side  altars,  and  men  of  all  classes 
vrtpped,  sombre  and  unmindf\il  of  her. 

A  look  of  indescribable  anguish  swept  across 
her  forehead  as  those  almost  wild  eyes  were 
withdrawn  in  disappointment,  first  from  one 
dveetion,  then  from  another.  At  last  the  girl 
drew  her  mantle  suddenly  upward,  buried  her 
^  in  it,  and  drawing  toward  a  pillar  began 
to  weep. 

No  one  noticed  her ;  people  who  had  tears  to 
shed  often  brought  them  to  that  sacred  place, 
and  they  excited  no  wonder.     It  was  this  isola- 
tion among  so  many  fellow-beings  that  struck 
the  girl  with  a  more  forcible  pain.     She  slowly 
diropped  the  mantle  A*om  her  face,  and  with  a 
langcdd,  hopeless  air  moved  toward  one  of  the 
lateral  usles,  searching  it  as  she  had  other  por- 
tions of  the  cathedral,  but  every  glance  was 
giren  through  a  mist  of  tears;  the  poor  girl, 
with  the  quick  impulse  of  youth,  which  thinks 
all  lost  which  does  not  come  at  once,  searched 
on  without  a  hope  of  finding  the  person  on  whom 
erery  hope  of  her  young  life  rested. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  were  doomed  to  this  great 
diflflppointment,  how  great  no  one  knew  save  the 
poor  creature  herself — for  though  she  threaded 
erery  aisle  and  gazed  down  every  vista,  it  was 


always  to  pass  on  with  the  same  hushed  step 
and  weary  sigh. 

At  last  her  wanderings  brought  her  back  to 
the  transept,  and  as  if  utterly  exhausted  and 
hopeless,  she  sunk  upon  her  knees  before  that 
sublime  embodiment  of  divine  suffering,  "Ru- 
ben's Descent  from  the  Cross.*'  She  had  no 
strength,  no  hope  on  earth,  nothing  but  the 
great  mercy  of  Him  whose  human  sufferings 
were  typified  on  that  immortal  canvas,  could 
help  her  now.  Her  hands  were  clasped  beneath 
the  black  folds  of  her  mantle.  Her  hair  had  at 
last  given  way,  and  fell  in  golden  masses  on  her 
shoulders,  carrying  the  hood  with  it.  She  heeded 
it  not,  her  soul  had  found  a  strange  comfort  in 
that  picture  of  lifeless  suffering.  Her  tears 
stood  still  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  pale  cheeks. 
Awe  at  the  embodiment  of  sufferings  so  much 
more  sublime  than  hers  checked  her  very  breath. 
She  hod  seen  the  picture  a  hundred  times  before, 
but  never  with  this  solemn  depth  of  reverence, 
never  with  that  keen  appreciation  of  the  divine 
suffering  that  filled  her  eoul  now. 

In  every  life  there  is  a  season  when  the  great 
depths  of  the  soul  break  up,  fertilizing  the 
nature  as  rich  floods  enrich  the  banks  they 
overflow.  If  any  thing,  external,  can  produce 
this  strange  transfiguration,  it  must  bo  the 
picture  before  which  Nina  prostrated  herself. 
The  suffering  is  all  passed.  The  stillness  of 
death  broods  over  every  thing.  The  hush  of 
exhausted  emotion  lies  on  those  living  faces  up- 
turned toward  the  dead  Christ.  Where  lies  the 
mysterious  effect  of  that  picture — is  it  that  so 
much  is  left  to  retrospection?  Is  it  that  the 
shadows,  the  mysterious  revelations  of  a  fore- 
gone pain  so  truly  written  upon  the  dead  Christ 
awe  the  imagination  more  than  the  material, 
existing  pang  impresses  the  sense  ? 

Nina,  amid  all  her  grief,  was  hushed  into 
solemn  tenderness  before  The  Christ.  Her  very 
tears  seemed  sacrilegious,  her  breath  too  loud 
in  that  presence.  Thus  she  remained  wrapped" in 
a  sort  of  chill  trance  during  some  moments. 
But  there  is  no  slumber  so  deep  for  a  woman's 
soul,  no  trance  so  absorbing,  that  one  human 
footstep  cannot  break  it.  Nina  started  to  her 
feet,  and  feeling  hastily  for  her  hood,  stepped  a 
pace  or  two  forward,  her  features  all  eager  and 
white,  her  lips  parted,  but  without  the  power  to 
speak. 

The  person  who  stood  before  her  was  in  his 
earliest  manhood,  slender,  and  delicately  formed 
in  sinew  and  limb,  but  with  a  look  of  earnest, 
nay,  intense  character  in  his  young  face,  far  more 
mature  than  the  features  upon  which  it  was  re- 
vealed. He  was  dressed  as  a  student  of  the 
academy  which  at  that  time  held  an  imposing 
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place  in  the  estimation  of  all  men  of  genius  in 
Germany.  His  student's  cap  had  been  remoTed 
on  entering  the  cathedral,  and  this  left  his  fine 
features  reyealed,  while  the  cap  was  clutched 
eagerly  in  his  hand,  as  if  some  fierce  a^tation 
was  wreaking  itself  thus  upon  the  harmless  thing. 

Nina  saw  how  pale  he  was,  and  that  great 
drops  of  perspiration  camo  rolling  down  his 
white  forehead,  from  beneath  the  curls  that 
shadowed  it  It  was  this  that  held  her  dumb 
and  filled  those  blue  eyes  with  such  questioning 
anguish. 

**  He  has  returned  then  !"  she  said  at  last. 

He  saw  her  lips  moYC,  and  knew  the  question 
she  could  not  articulate,  sayc  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

'*  Come  this  way,  Nina.  We  shall  find  some  altar 
where  no  one  else  cares  to  kneel.  Come,  my  poor 
Nina." 

*^  Thy  poor  Nina !  alas  it  is  so  then,"  whisper- 
ed the  girl,  folding  her  mantle  close,  and  prepar- 
ing  to  follow  him  down  one  of  the  lateral  aisles. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  turned  and  trod  rapidly 
along  the  pavement,  and  she,  like  a  pale  shadow, 
followed  him  in  silence. 

At  length  she  paused  close  by  a  remote  altar, 
and  leaning  hcayily  upon  the  railing,  murmured 
through  her  white  lips — 

*'0h,  Alexander,  I  can  bear  up  no  longer,  tell 
me  here !" 

The  young  man  looked  around  as  if  still  re- 
solved to  pass  further,  for  the  figure  of  a  man 
muffled  in  an  old  brown  cloak  lay  almost  pros- 
trate before  the  altar,  silent  and  still,  as  if  wrap- 
ped in  prayer.  But  Nina  was  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  he  saw  that  in  truth  she  could  not 
walk  another  step. 

**  Speak  in  French,  Nina,"  he  said,  addressing 
her  in  that  language.  *'  See  you  not  there  is  some 
one  else  at  the  altar." 

Poor  fellow,  it  was  a  natural  weakness,  he 
hovered  around  the  painful  subject,  but  shrunk 
from  touching  it. 

"  I  know  it  all,  Alexander,"  she  answered,  in 
the  sweet  foreign  tongue,  **but  my  poor  heart 
will  not  quite  believe  till  the  sorrow  is  spoken  in 
words.  Let  it  be  in  the  French  tongue.  Our 
own  should  have  no  power  to  shape  so  great  a 
cruelty  into  words." 

"The  holy  father  has  returned,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  I  stood  by  his  gate  all  last  night, 
hoping  to  bring  thee  good  tidings  before  dawn. 
He  was  delayed,  and  arrived  drearily,  travel-worn 
and  heart-sore,  but  a  half-hour  agone.  I  knew 
thou  wouldst  be  waiting  here,  and  came  at 
once — but,  oh  my  Nina,  with  evil  tidings!" 

«I  knew  it,"  said  the  young  girl,  gasping  out 
the  words,  and  growing  whiter  and  whiter  as  she 
sunk  to  the  pavement     "  Oh,  I  am  dying!" 


There  was  a  motion  of  the  old  doak,  and  ftr 
an  instant  there  appeared  firom  beneath  its  foldi 
a  masked  face,  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  Ml  of 
intense  compassion  were  turned  upon  the  young 
pair. 

The  student  was  all  unconscious  of  this,  for 
when  Nina  sunk,  so  like  a  crushed  flower  to  hia 
feet,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  beside  her,  and  wait- 
ing in  mute  anguish  for  the  pang  which  had  smitten 
her  to  pass  away,  for  he  had  no  hope  or  comfort 
to  give,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  place  withheld 
him  from  supporting  her  as  he  would  have  don« 
in  the  open  air. 

At  length  the  poor  girl  struggled  upward  tiU 
she  grasped  the  altar-railing,  and  leaning  her 
head  upon  it,  said,  in  a  low,  dreary  voice — 

"  Now  tell  me,  Alexander,  while  I  kneel  thus 
at  God*s  footstool,  am  I  an  orphan — will  it  be  to- 
morrow ?" 

The  young  man  let  his  forehead  fall  upon  the 
railing  beside  her,  and  answered — "  The  emperor 
refuses  every  thing,  even  the  slightest  delay." 

"Did  the  holy  father  see  him  face  to  face?" 
she  said. 

"Yes,  face  to  face." 

"  And  plead  with  him  ?" 

"Aye,  as  if  his  own  soul  had  been  in  the 
balance." 

"And  still  he  would  not  have  mercy  ?" 

"None,  but  reproved  the  holy  man  sharply  for 
daring  to  interfere." 

"  Woe,  woe !"  murmured  the  girl ;  and  for  a 
little  time  she  remained  silent,  with  a  sort  of 
numbness  creeping  over  her. 

The  face  had  disappeared  within  the  old  cloak, 
but  at  these  words — "  woe,  woe" — a  shiver  ran 
through  its  folds,  and  a  low  murmur  was  heard 
from  underneath,  as  if  a  soul  were  in  painful 
tumult  beneath  it.  "  And  must  it  even  be  thus 
— my  father.  Alexander,  Alexander,  can  no- 
thing save  him  ?" 

"Listen,  Nina,  I  had  a  thought  at  one  time  to 
attempt  a  rescue  at  the  scaffold.  We  have  brave 
fellows  in  the  academy." 

"  But,  but,  would  they  ?"  almost  shrieked  the 
young  girl,  starting  to  her  feet  with  a  wild  grasp 
at  Uie  railing. 

"I  tried  them,  but  our  number  is  too  small. 
The  authorities  have  ordered  out  double  the  usual 
number  of  troops.  The  baron  was  a  favorite 
with  the  people  of  Antwerp.  A  rescue  is  feared, 
and  they  are  prepared." 

"  My  father,  my  father!"  broke  from  Nina,  in 
a  plaintive  cry.  "  Oh,  if  they  would  but  take 
me,  his  miserable,  miserable  child  instead." 

"  Or  me,"  cried  the  youth,  lifting  his  fine  eyes 
to  a  picture  of  the  nativity  over  the  altar.  The 
holy  mother  knows  I  would  give  it  for  his  sake, 
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lad  for  thindy  my  MoTod,  though  it  does  seem 
that  heayen  with  all  its  angels  woald  be  dark 
lad  md  withoat  thee  by  my  side  to  share  it." 

"  U  there  no  hope,  none  ?"  cried  the  poor  girl, 
itnogthened  into  fresh  angraish  under  his  words. 
"Oh,  Alexander,  how  readily  wouldst  thou  and 
I  moont  that  scaffold  to-morrow  In  his  stead. 
Together  thou  knowestwe  could  be  happy  in  any 
TOiid,  so  our  death  sayed  him  in  this.  Surely 
the  emperor  might  take  our  two  young  lives  for 
one  that  is  half  worn  out  with  time,  and  many  a 
held  pang,  for  this  is  not  the  first  time,  my  Alex- 
inder,  that  Qrranny  has  been  busy  with  its  red 
hind  m  our  house.  Not  twenty  years  agone,  my 
Qnele,  my  feither's  only  brother,  perished  as  he 
nut  on  this  terrible  morrow — save  that  the 
mnder  was  done  in-doors.  lie  disappeared  from 
his  dnngeon,  but  the  Headsman  of  Antwerp  en- 
tered that  dungeon  the  night  before,  in  his  mask 
and  blood-red  dress." 

**And  it  was  this  that  made  thy  father  so  sad 
It  times,  eyen  in  his  greatest  prosperity." 

"Truly  it  was,  for  neyer  did  brothers  loye  each 
other  BO  tenderly.  Again  and  again  haye  I  heard 
my  faUier  say  that  his  own  life  had  been  poured 
forth  like  water,  could  its  wasto  have  bought  that 
brother  off  from  a  single  pang." 

They  did  not  hear  it,  but  a  low  prolonged  sob 
broke  from  beneath  the  brown  cloak,  that  some 
hoT  had  crept  nearer  to  them,  and  it  shook  as  if 
the  wind  were  passing  through  its  folds. 

"Oh!"  said  Nina,  dulling  the  sense  of  her 
&ther*8  danger  with  the  eager  loye  with  which 
■he  dwelt  on  his  yirtues ;  *'  this  brother  must 
hare  been  braye  and  good,  thus  to  live  in  his 
.  great  heart  so  long.  It  was  this,  my  Alexander, 
that  left  so  many  gray  hairs  upon  his  temples. 
I  nerer  remember  him  otherwise,  for  it  happened 
before  I  was  bom ;  but  all  this  sorrow^il  frost 
came  in  one  w^ek." 

'*It  was  not  strange,"  said  the  young  man. 
"I  feel  as  if  my  own  hair  would  be  white  as 
8B0W  before  another  day  and  night." 

**I  think,"  whispered  Nina,  leaning  toward 
him,  with  a  strange  smile,  as  if  she  felt  both  awe 
Md  pleasure  in  the  thought  <*I  think  that  my 
heart  will  neyer  bear  the  pang  which  whitens  the 

head  so  quick.    It  will  break  at  once." 
<*Nina,"  said  the  young  man,  *<it  is  a  wild 

hope,  and  I  did  not  think  to  mention  it,  but  now 

that  all  else  is  gone,  let  mo  tell  thee  even  my 

weakest  Uiought" 
Nina  looked  at  him  with  an  eager  glance. 
**  There  is  one  man  in  the  world,  Nina,  whom 

I  lowe  better  than  the  holy  father  who  has,  thou 

knowest,  always  been  my  guardian  and  temporal 

Ihther." 
''One  that  you  love  better  than  Father  Jo- 


seph," said  the  girl  amazed,  '*  and  neyer  spoke  of 
him  before." 

*<  It  was  his  wish,  my  Nina,  and  at  all  times  a 
wish  fh>m  him  was  sacred  to  me.  I  know  not  how 
or  why  this  man  first  became  interested  in  my 
poor  fortunes,  but  since 'I  was  ten  years  old,  or 
thereabout,  he  has  been  a  sort  of  spirit  presence 
to  me,  diyining,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  the 
seasons  of  my  grief,  and  always  appearing  sud- 
denly, mysteriously  eyen ;  for  he  most  frequently 
comes  at  night  and  unannounced,  to  give  me  com- 
fort and  aid.  When  I  first  met  thee,  my  beloyed, 
here  at  thy  morning  prayers,  more  beautiftil  than 
the  saints  thy  pure  soul  worshiped,  my  heart 
was  filled  with  disquietude,  not  the  sweet  imrest 
brought  by  gazing  on  thy  beauty,  but  it  was 
saddened  with  the  thought  that  thou  wert  so 
far  above  my  hopes;  that  thou,  so  endowed  with 
loveliness  by  God,  wast  also  lifted  up  so  far  above 
the  poor  student  by  birth  and  worldly  substance. 
In  the  depth  of  my  trouble  this  man  appeared 
suddenly  in  my  chamber  at  midnight,  and  gave 
me  such  counsel  as  w<m  favor  with  the  noble 
baron,  and  lifted  me  above  all  the  high-bom 
youths  of  Antwerp  that  were  aspiring  to  thy  love. 
Dost  thou  remember  how  it  was,  Nina,  that  thy 
father  received  the  homeless  student  when  he 
dared  to  worship  thee  ?" 

**  He  was  so  good — ^my  noble  father,"  said  the 
^rl,  with  sad  animation.  <*  Often  havo  I  heard 
him  say  thy  genius  and  truth  were  of  more  value 
in  his  estimation  than  rank  or  gold,  besides  he 
cared  for  thee  so  much  for  other  reasons,  as  if 
his  poor  daughter's  soul  looked  through  his  eyes, 
he  would  say  thou  wert  of  such  noble  presence ; 
that  never  since  his  brother  was  a  young  man  of 
thy  age,  had  he  seen  a  youth  that  so  truly  came 
up  to  his  own  estimate  of  what  Ood  intended  his 
own  image  should  become.  I  sometimes  thought 
that  thy  presence  reminded  him  of  this  martyr 
brother." 

**  And  yet  he  never  mentioned  1^  to  me !" 
"  Nor  often  to  any  one.  But  after  thou  wert 
gone  I  ever  marked  that  a  more  gentle  sadness' 
would  settle  upon  him ;  he  grew  more  tender, 
more  silent  too,  as  was  his  habit  when  any  thing 
brought  the  remembrance  of  that  brother  to  his 
mind." 

"And  that  brother,  what  was  his  fault?" 
"  That  of  my  own  dear  father,"  replied  the 
^rl.  He  dared  to  think  for  himself  with  regard 
to  the  rights  of  his  race.  He  dared  to  speak 
those  opinions  freely  to  the  nobles  and  the  peo- 
ple. They  tortured  this  into  treason.  Both 
brothers  suffer  for  opinions  more  generous 
than  the  emperor  dares  encourage.  He  calls 
them  seditions,  and  punishes  them  as  crimes." 
It  is   strange  that  Father   Joseph   never 
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mentioned  this,  he  illi^  seems  in  a  way  linked 
with  the  history  of  your  house/'  said  the  young 
man. 

"  It  is  strange,"  replied  the  girl.  "That  my 
father  never  mentioned  it  arose  doubtless  from 
the  pang  which  must  ever  follow  a  memory  so 
fraught  with  grief;  but  Father  Joseph,  he  who 
was  confessor  to  my  uncle,  surely  he  must  have 
dropped  some  hint  of  the  tragical  history,  in  all 
the  time  that  thou  wast  with  him  in  the  oonyent."  ! 

**  It  is  strange,"  answered  the  student  thought- 
fully, "but  now  that  I  have  learned  this  sad 
event,  my  heart  turns  more  hopefully  to  my 
strange  friend,  the  man  I  spoke  of.  Never  did 
he  appear  to  me  that  some  great  obstacle  to  my 
hopes  was  not  swept  aside,  as  with  an  invisible 
power — never  have  I  had  a  great  wish  that  it 
was  not  accomplished,  as  I  found,  by  the  mira- 
cle  of  his  presence." 

"  Oh,  find  him— find  him  !  When  all  else  fails 
let  us  follow  this  wild  hope.  It  may  be  that  our 
Holy  Mother  has  put  the  thought  in  thy  heart,  as 
she  witnesses  our  terrible  sorrow."  Nina  lifted 
her  eyes  reverently  to  the  benign  face  of  the 
Virgin,  who  looked  down  upon  Uiem  from  over 
the  altar  as  she  spoke. 

**  Alas !  I  know  not' where  to  seek  him,"  was 
the  sad  reply.  "  He  comes  and  goes  like  sha- 
dows upon  the  wall  of  my  room.  When  I  least 
expect  him  he  sometimes  stands  before  me, 
mild,  sad,  and  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  makes 
my  heart  pause  in  its  pulsation,  for  it  seems  as 
if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  some  profound  and 
holy  sorrow.  I  have  felt  thus  while  looking  upon 
the  lifeless  Savior  yonder,  from  whose  mortal 
remains  even  death  could  not  wrest  the  divinity, 
but  never  before  ether  mortal  man." 

"  And  canst  thou  not  summon  him  T  Surely  if 
sorrow  can  bring  him  to  thee,  ours  is  enough  to 
win  down  an  angel  from  heaven,"  said  Nina. 

"  I  know  not  where  to  seek;  no  man  in  Ant- 
werp has  ever  .seen  him,  that  I  can  learn,  save 
.myself.  I  have  inquired  often,  but  find  no  one 
who  can  recognize  my  account  of  the  face,  and 
yet  it  is  one  that  should  win  notice  anywhere, 
so  marble  pale,  so  f^ll  of  solemn  sweetness. 
Turn  those  eyes  away,  my  Nina,  for  I  see  them 
now  evincing  the  same  sorrowful  sadness  that 
I  have  marked  in  his." 

"  It  is  the  light  of  my  coming  orphanage," 
said  Nina,  with  a  faint  shudder. 

"  Not  yet — not  yet,  my  Nina,  will  we  despair. 
To-night  I  will  pass  watching  in  my  room. 
Hitherto  my  sorrows  have  brought  this  strange 
being  to  my  side  before  they  were  uttered.  Ever 
iince  I  left  the  reli^ous  house  where  the  first 
years  of  my  life  were  spent,  it  has  been  thus 
with  him.     Let  us  kneel  down  here  before  the 


Holy  Mother,  and  pray  that  in  this  our  terrible 
strait,  he  will  not  tsAl  to  come." 

They  knelt  down  together  and  in  silence,  but 
never  did  a  prayer  so  earnest  or  so  sublimated 
with  the  very  poetry  of  faith,  ascend  to  the 
throne  of  God.  Their  eyes  were  uplifted  to  the 
Virgin,  and  up  from  the  depths  of  their  young 
souls  came  a  silent  cry  for  help,  help ! 

Then  the  prostrate  figure,  shrouded  in  the 
brown  cloak,  arose  with  great  caution,  and  was 
about  to  depart;  but  strong  emotion,  or  some 
other  cause  seemed  to  have  deprived  him  of  aU 
strength;  he  staggered,  fell  forward  upon  Us 
knees,  and  his  cloak  dropped  off.  The  mask 
upon  his  face  trembled,  and  his  raiment  was  a 
dull,  lurid  red.  Tl^e  noise  that  he  made  startled 
the  young  couple  from  their  devotions.  Th^ 
eyes  simultaneously  turned  fh>m  the  tranquil  fkee 
of  the  Virgin  to  that  masked  figure.  Their  lips 
grew  cold  as  marble,  their  eyes  dilated  with  hor- 
rid fear,  and  they  both  cried  out  as  if  the  same 
pang  shot  through  them  both. 

"The  Headsman!  Oh,  Holy  Mother,  is  tlua 
thy  answer  ?" 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  city  was  unusually  tumultuous  that  night. 
Knots  of  artisans  gathered  before  the  beer-houses 
eagerly  talking  over  the  expected  execution. 
Men  and  women  made  appointments  for  the  nest 
day,  as  if  some  great  festival  were  at  hand.  In 
the  Place  de  Meer,  many  of  the  better  order 
might  be  seen  gathered  in  knots  in  the  shadows 
flung  from  the  gables  of  those  fine  old  mansions 
that  gave  to  this  street  its  air  of  antique  gran- 
deur, all  talking  together  in  low  and  earnest 
voices.  Every  where  might  be  found  evidences 
of  some  great  and  unusual  excitement  that 
spread  through  all  classes,  and  seemed  to  fiU  the 
very  atmosphere  with  gloom. 

Along  one  of  the  most  retired  streets,  and 
forcing  his  way  through  the  gloomy  groups  that 
obstructed  his  progress  that  night,  was  a  shadow- 
like  old  man,  in  priest's  garments,  and  followed 
by  a  younger  person,  evidently  of  the  church,  who 
carried  beneath  the  folds  of  his  gown,  the  holy 
appliances  used  at  the  last  sacrament.  Thisman, 
whose  face  was  almost  concealed  by  his  cowl, 
followed  close  upon  the  priest,  who,  muffled  in 
his  black  garments,  moved  through  the  throng 
with  a  more  rapid  step  than  seemed  befitting  to 
his  solemn  errand  or  sacred  character. 

"  It  is  Father  Paul  going  at  this  time  of  night 
to  administer  extreme  unction  to  his  prisoner," 
muttered  the  crowd,  as  the  holy  man  passed 
through  them.  **  He  has  been  father  confesMi^ 
to  that  proud  family  since  he  first  took  oiden 
many  years  ago." 
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"Methinks  he  seems  in  great  haste,''  obeerred 
a  Btont  bnrgher,  whose  garments  had  been  brush- 
ed by  the  black  gown  of  the  priest ;  *'  and  takes 
iBtrtnge  way  to  the  prison — see,  he  tnms  down 
jn  illej,  and  that  leads  another  way  1*' 

"Yes,"  answered  a  young  woman,  who  came  to 
tlM  door  in  which  the  burgher  had  ensconced  his 
itoat  form,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  can  of  foaming 
beer,  which  the  man  had  ordered  by  a  sign,  as  he 
nfl  teUdng.  <*  But,  then,  if  yon  alley  leads  not  to 
Am  prison,  it  is  a  close  neighbor  to  it,  in  one 
NDK.  Know  that  the  Headsman  of  Antwerp 
linys  comes  from  thence,  when  he  is  arrayed 
forlus death  work!" 

"Indeed,  and  is  it  yonder  the  fiend  makes  his 
dai?"rfjoined  the  man,  drawing  in  the  breath 
vitk  which  he  had  been  blowing  the  foam  from 
Ids  be«r  with  a  deep  sough,  and  turning  a  fiirtiTO 
giiMe  toward  the  dark  mouth  of  the  alley,  through 
fkich  the  priest  had  disappeared.  **  Whew !  but 
the  lir  grows  heayy  as  we  talk  of  him,  and  thy 
beer,  woman,  as  I  am  an  honest  burgher,  has  a 
tiste  Of  blood  at  the  bottom.  Has  the  headsman 
erer drank  fh>m  thy  can?" 

**Xay,  would  you  ruin  the  character  of  my 

house,  by  talk  like  this  ?"  replied  the  woman, 

casting  an  anxious  look  toward  some  customers 

who  sat  drinking  at  a  table  within.  **  The  Heads- 

nuui  of  Antwerp  beneath  my  roof !  why,  at  the 

Toy  sight  of  his  blood-red  uniform  and  black 

mask,  eiery  creature  within  the  house  would 

ran  and  hide  himself  I" 

*'  Then  hare  you  never  seen  him  without  the 
mask,  dame?"  inquired  the  man  almost  in  a 
wbisper. 

'*  Who  ever  did  ?  who  in  all  Antwerp,  CTcr  saw 
Che  executioner  without  his  mask  ?" 

'*Hush!  who  is  that?  Surely  his  face  was 
Tcry  dark !"  whispered  the  man,  seizing  his  com- 
panion by  the  arm,  and  drawing  her  within  the 
door,  as  a  muffled  figure  rushed  hastily  by,  and 
disappeared  in  the  neighboring  alley. 

"Poh !  it  was  but  the  shadow  of  his  hat ;  the 
face  was  a  handsome  enough  face — and  young, 
too.  I  would  you  had  been  in  less  haste  to  block 
up  the  door,  neighbor;  he  might  haTC  been 
athint  for  aught  we  know !" 

*■  Athirst !  like  enough.  It  seems  as  if  thoughts 
of  the  execution  brought  a  hankering  for  good 
liquor.  So  fill  my  can  again,  and  I  will  drink 
it  within.  These  black  shadows  gliding  in  and 
out,  seem  to  render  the  malt  bitter.  Gome  in,  and 
let  OS  close  the  door  !'*- 

While  this  dialogue  was  passing  at  the  beer- 
house, the  priest,  who  had  given  rise  to  it,  paused 
bifore  one  of  the  low  and  dilapidated  buildings 
with  which  the  alley  was  crowded,  and,  without 
knocking,  entered  a  narrow  passage,  from  whence 


a  flight  of  steps  wound  upward  into  tlie  darkness. 
Up  and  up,  till  he  reached  a  small  apartment  in 
the  gable,  glided  the  holy  man,  followed  like  a 
magnified  shadow  by  the  heavy  figure  of  the 
monk.  The  priest  paused  before  this  apartment, 
and  directing  his  attendant  to  remain  without 
till  he  should  be  summoned,'  lifted  the  latch  and 
entered. 

It  was  a  small  room,  lighted  by  one  narrow 
and  pointed  window,  high  up  from  the  floor, 
and  shooting  like  an  arrow-head  into  the  unequal 
roof.  There  was  little  furniture  in  the  chamber ; 
but  that  little,  though  cumbrous  and  old,  had 
been  peculiarly  rich  in  the  day  of  its  construc- 
tion. A  few  houses  of  the  old  nobility  still  pre- 
served these  ancient  and  magnificent  relics  of 
past  grandeur.  But  among  the  citizens,  and 
more  especially  in  that  squalid  neighborhood, 
articles  so  rare  and  precious  might  hare  been 
subjects  of  wonder,  had  any  inhabitantf  of  the 
place  ever  been  known  to  enter  that  chamber. 

Near  a  small  table,  black  with  nge  and  rich 
with  heavy  sculptures,  stood  a  Inmp  of  antique 
bronze.  This  formed  a  knot  of  serpents,  whose 
grotesque  convolutions  made  the  base,  and  from 
whose  open  jaws,  yellow  and  rich  with  gold, 
shot  forth  threads  of  fire  that  seemed  nlmost  like 
the  subtle  venom  of  the  reptile,  shooting  to- 
gether in  a  faint  luminous  mass,  that  scarcely 
revealed  the  broken  outlines  of  other  objects 
equally  rich  and  curious. 

By  the  table,  with  his  pale  forehead  bathed 
in  the  unearthly  light,  sat  the  man  whom  we 
saw  fall  before  the  altar  at  the  cathedral.  But 
now  his  mask  was  off,  and  his  face  wholly  re- 
vealed ;  a  benign  expression  sat  on  his  thin 
features ;  an  air  of  languid  sufferihg  hung  around 
his  tall  and  stooping  form;  but  in  the  large 
brown  eyes  that  were  uplifted  as  the  priest  en- 
tered, there  shone  something  of  stem  and  solemn 
strength,  that  seemed  at  variance  with  the  f>hrink- 
ing  feebleness  that  his  air  and  countenance  be- 
spoke. 

When  he  saw  the  priest  the  old  man  arose  and 
bent  his  head  reverently,  leaning  meantime  one 
hand  upon  the  table.  For  a  moment  the  priest 
seemed  surprised ;  but  a  well  pleased  expression 
followed  the  first  look,  and  he  came  toward  the 
table  almost  smiling. 

"  Father,  you  will  deem  it  strange  that  I  sent 
for  you  at  this  time  of  the  night!" 

"No,  not  strange,  knowing  what  I  do  for  the 
morrow.  This  is  a  fearful  trial,  my  poor  friend  !" 
and  a  faint  shudder  crept  through  the  frame  of 
that  holy  man. 

The  holy  man  looked  earnestly  in  the  face  of 
his  friend,  and  it  seemed  in  the  pale  light  as  if 
a  smile  flitted  across  his  lips ;  still  it  could  not 
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be.  In  his  terrible  situation  how  could  that  old 
man  smile?  Thus  it  was  that  the  priest  rea- 
soned, as  he  sat  down  by  the  table,  and  shaded 
his  eyes  from  the  gleam  of  those  bronzed  ser- 
pents, thinking  that  it  had  deceired  his  sight 

'<I  expected  the  summons,  and  without  it 
should  have  oome ;  but  there  must  have  been  a 
mistake.  I  was  desired  to  be  in  preparation  to 
administer  the  lut  sacrament ;  but  here  it  can- 
not be  required,"  said  the  holy  man,  relieved, 
and  yet  wondering  to  find  his  friend  so  well. 

"  And  you  have  come  prepared,  I  trust,"  was 
the  mild  reply. 

"One  of  our  brotherhood  remains  without, 
prepared  to  aid  me  in  the  solemn  service." 

<*Send  him  back  to  thy  holy  home,  father; 
that  which  I  require  in  preparation  for  the  long 
journey  would  I  take  from  no  hands  but  thine," 
said  the  old  man  solemnly.  <*Thou,  my  only 
friend  on  earth,  shall  be  the  last  to  speed  his 
soul  heavenward.  I  pray  thee  send  the  good 
monk  away!" 

The  priest  went  out,  and  directly  heavy  foot- 
steps were  heard  descending  the  stairs.  It  was 
not  till  the  street-door  closed  that  the  holy  man 
returned  to  the  chamber.  Its  inmate  had  moved 
a  little ;  and  when  the  priest  sat  down  the  thin 
hand  of  the  old  man  dropped  upon  his,  and  the 
two  sat  looking  upon  each  other  with  a  steady 
and  mournful  gaze.     The  old  man  spoke  first 

"He  must  die!" 

**He  must  die!"  answered  the  priest;  "all 
that  human  effort  can  effect  has  been  tried  in 
vain." 

"And  the  judges,  the  emperor,  knowing — all 
knowing!  that  he  was  the  friend  of  my  bosom — 
that  the  same  blood  beats  in  our  veins,  they  will 
not  relent.  This  hand  they  doom  to  its  fearful 
task  again.     They  have  no  pity — no  mercy !" 

"None !"  replied  the  priest,  covering  his  eyes ; 
"all  that  human  eloquence  could  urge  did  I  say 
to  move  them,  but  they  seemed  as  deaf  men." 

"  They  knew  from  the  first  that  this— the  last 
victim  of  our  house— was  the  son  of  my  father's 
brother ;  and  yet  relented  not  They  claim  the 
last  strength  of  this  feeble  hand  to  shed  my  own 
blood,  and  think  that  I  will  do  it  Twenty  years 
should  have  done  its  work  upon  the  stubborn 
heart !  Father,  father !  did  I  purchase  my  poor 
life  for  the  privilege  of  watching  my  son  fh>m 
a  distance — of  protecting  his  childhood— of— of— 
Do— do  they  think  I  would  pay  this  fiend's  price 
now,  when  I  can  feel  the  life  ebbing  from  me, 
drop  by  drop,  like  grains  of  sand  from  the  glass 
that  seeks  but  a  moment  to  complete  its  hour. 
Father,  thou  hast  much  knowledge  of  bodily  ills, 
with  all  that  appertains  to  the  spiritual  man, 
lay  thy  hand  here,  and  say  how  long,  according 


to  God's  own  time,  this  poor  Arame  could  totte 
along  its  pilgrimage  ?" 

The  old  man  knelt  down  before  the  priest  i 
he  spoke,  and  taking  the  holy  man's  hand,  dre 
aside  his  vestments  and  laid  the  palm  upon  hi 
heart. 

The  priest  turned  pale,  and  visible  tern 
swept  over  his  features.  After  a  little  he  n 
moved  his  hand,  and  leant  his  ear  close  again 
the  old  man's  chest  Thus  the  two  remained  f< 
the  duraUon  of  a  minute,  in  which  a  hush  lil 
that  of  death  lay  within  the  room,  and  the  pa 
sations  of  that  poor  heart  might  be  heard,  ebl 
ing  away  with  a  weak,  gurgling  sound,  as 
every  throb  would  be  the  last 

The  priest  raised  his  head  at  length,  and  h 
eyes  met  the  questioning  eyes  of  the  old  mai 
who  smiled  wanly,  and  said  in  a  sweet,  calm  voic< 

"How  long,  father  I  how  long?" 

"At  any  hour — at  any  moment!" 

"Tou  see,  father,"  said  the  old  man,  and  tl 
smile  seemed  to  deepen  and  break  down  into  tl 
very  depths  of  his  soul;  "you  see  that  God  hi 
mercy  when  man  has  none.  Think  you  th; 
this — "  and  the  old  man  laid  one  pale  hand  ap< 
his  heart,  "  could  nerve  my  arm  to  its  task  < 
the  morrow  without  breaking  ?" 

"No!"  answered  the  priest,  and  he  almo 
looked  grateful  for  the  thought  "Strong  a^ 
tation — grief — ^fear — terror — nay,  the  slighte 
start  of  surprise,  perchance,  would  quench  tl 
feeble  life  struggling  there,  as  a  puff  of  wii 
passing  over  this  lamp." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  old  man,  and  ti 
holv  light  grew  strong  upon  his  face.  "T 
morcow,  then"!-  my  old  friend — to-morrow  w. 
thou  claim' of  the  Austrian  tyrant  the  pled] 
that  he  gave  with  my  life  twenty  years  sg 
Dost  thou  remember,  old  friend  ?" 

"Do  I  remember!  Had  I  a  thousand  live 
that  day  would  never  pass  from  my  brain 
answered  the  priest 

"  And  my  son ;  he  is  a  brave,  a  noble  yout 
Tell  me,  is  he  not  worthy  the  sacrifice? — gl 
riously  worthy?" 

Heavens!  what  a  look  of  noble  love  kindh 
up  the  old  man's  face !  There  was  proud  blo4 
in  his  cheek  then,  glowing  and  warm,  as  if  1: 
poor  heart  were  that  moment  pouring  out  i 
last  drop  of  life  in  a  gush  of  more  than  mort 
affection. 

"  He  is  a  noble  youth,"  said  the  priest,  catc 
ing  something  of  the  old  man's  enthusiasm. 

"And  he  loves  me— he  loves  the  poor  o 
man !     Is  it  not  so,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Often,  often  has  he  said  so,  and  that  witho 
one  thought  of  the  great  cause  that  exists  f 
his  affection^"  was  the  kind  reply. 
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"I  know  it — I  knew  it  all  the  time,"  and  as 
the  red  went  out  from  the  old  man's  cheek  a 
lieaTy  tear  rolled  slowly  over  the  place  it  had 
fanned.  The  priest  also  turned  his  face  away, 
tt  if  to  ayoid  the  sight 

"To-morrow,"  said  the  old  man,  **  to-morrow 
he  will  know  that  I  was  his  father ;  he  will  weep 
then,  but  I  shall  not  feel  his  tears." 

"Kaj,  it  is  possible — death  may  not  follow 
10  dose  as  we  think,"  said  the  priest,  with  an 
dfort 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  a 
ftn,  incredulous  smile,  as  if  he  reproached  his 
fHend  for  disturbing  a  sweet  hope. 

"Sow,"  he  said,  very  gently,  ♦*now  that  I  am 
eertuB  death  is  so  near — for  I  shall  never  see 
toother  sunset — thou  wilt  not  refuse  the  last 
holy  offices  of  the  church.  I  would  meet  that 
Thichis  sure  to  be,  with  composure  worthy  a  son 
of  the  church — worthy  the  proud  race  to  which 
I  once  belonged.  Wilt  thou  listen  to  me,  father?" 
is  the  headsman  spoke  ho  knelt  down,  meekly 
M  to  infant,  before  the  priest,  who  bent  his 
held,  and  the  white  faces  of  those  two  old  men 
almost  touched  each  other,  and  their  gray  hair 
minf^ed  in  the  lamp-light  What  the  heads- 
Bian  add  was  in  a  low  murmur,  which  went  not 
bejond  the  car  that  listened;  but,  though  a 
himtn  voice  might  never  reveal  the  secrets 
ittered  in  confession,  much  could  have  been 
githered  by  a  keen  witness  from  the  counte- 
Mnee  of  the  priest  At  first  it  was  pale  and 
ideinnly  tranquil,  the  eye  half  veiled  by  its 
drooping  lid  and  the  thin  lips  calmly  closed. 
Bat  aa  the  confession  went  on,  ypu  could  see 
the  glow  of  some  vivid  feeling  spread  over  \he 
Idgh  forehead — quick,  eager  flashes  shot  from 
beneath  the  half-shut  eyelids,  and  those  firm 
fipe  parted  imperceptibly  with  an  expression 
dlfficiilt  to  understand. 

At  last  the  murmured  voice  ceased,  and  the 
fcfadaiian  lifted  his  face  with  meek  supplication 
in  every  lineament;  he  saw  irresolution,  and 
even  awe  upon  the  face  usually  unmoved  by 
fltfthly  passions. 

"Father,  friend,  thou  wilt  not  fail  me  now! 
(A,  grant  me  absolution ! — give  me  thy  blessing  I" 
The  priest  drew  gently  bock  and  shaded  his 
ftatures,  while  he  mused  silently  with  his  own 
ocmscience.  How  far  the  friendship  of  former 
years,  the  brothers*  love  that  had  linked  those 
M  men  through  life,  prevailed  over  a  stem 
sense  of  duty,  none  but  the  Great  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  can  tell ;  but  when  the  priest  removed  his 
hand,  the  features  it  had  Oonccaled  were  tremu- 
lous with  human  feeling ;  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  his  friend,  and  looked  into  his  eyes 
till  tears  blinded  them  both.    Then  he  bowed 


his  lips  to  the  old  raan*s  forehead  and  kissed  it, 
while  their  white  lock  mingled  together. 

'*  The  Mother  of  Christ  bless  thee ;  the  great 
God  of  Heaven  bless  thee,  even  as  I  do,  my  poor 
old  friend!" 

As  this  blessing  broke  Arom  his  lips,  the  priest 
stood  up,  and  lifting  his  clasped  and  trembling 
hands  on  high,  added,  **0h,  father,  if  thy  servant 
is  wrong,  let  the  penalty  fall  on  him,  not  on  this 
long-suffering  man !" 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  priest  stood  up  to  go. 

**  Not  now,"  he  said,  **  will  I  administer  the 
last  solemn  rites  to  the  dying ;  shall  I  not  be 
near  thee  to  the  end  ?" 

Then  the  Headsman  of  Antwerp  was  left  alone. 

After  a  little  the  noise  of  a  slow,  heavy  foot- 
fall sounded  on  the  winding  stairs,  and  an  elderly 
man,  evidently  belonging  to  the  better  class  of 
domestics,  entered  the  chamber. 

'*  Robert,"  said  the  headsman,  in  a  faint  voice, 
for  the  scene  through  which  he  had  just  passed 
had,  in  truth,  shaken  the  sands  of  his  frail  life 
fearfully,  "  Robert,  come  hither,  my  old  and 
faithful  friend ;  come  hither  and  sit  by  me.  " 

The  man  sat  down  in  silence ;  his  face,  dork 
with  gloom,  was  turned  toward  the  old  mun.  At 
length  he  spoke,  and  there  was  something  fear- 
ful in  the  tones  of  his  strong  voice: 

**  Master,  master,  oh,  for  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
sakOy  give  back  that  promise — I  cannot  do  it!" 

*'  What,  thou  wouldst  not  foil  me ;  thou  whom 
for  twenty-one  years  hast  inhabited  this  den, 
with  no  hope  beyond.  Robert,  is  this  tby  love  ?" 
said  the  old  man  reproachfully. 

"  Ask  me  to  lay  my  own  head  on  the  block 
and  I  will  do  it  without  flinching ;  but  to  lift  my 
hand  against — against —  oh,  that  is  beyond  my 
strength!" 

'*  Robert,  I  thought  thou  wouldst  do  any  thing 
to  render  thy  old  master  happy." 

'*  And  so  I  would — any  thing,  but  lift  my  hand 
against  the  meekest,  the  best,  the — the —  oh, 
spare  me,  master,  spare  me!" 

The  man  cast  himself  on  his  knees  before  his 
master,  and  great,  heavy  sobs  shook  his  frame. 

*'  Thou  wilt  do  this  thing  for  me,  now  that  I 
beseech  thee  with  tears,  even  as  one  friend 
claims  the  last  senrice  of  another,"  pleaded  th6 
headsman  in  a  supplicating  tone. 

'*0h,  do  not  ask  it,  do  not  ask  it!" 

"  But  I  do  ask  it  Give  me  thy  hand,  Robert; 
why,  it  should  be  a  stout  hand ;  see  how  thin  is 
mine,  as  I  lay  it  in  thy  palm ;  touch  the  pulse, 
and  feel  how  evenly  it  beats.  Come,  come,  my 
friend,  have  more  courage.  It  is  but  a  little 
thing  after  all." 

"A  little  thing!     Holy  Mother,  how  calmly 
I  he  talks !  as  if  I  eould  Uve  after  that !" 
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"  Oh,  yes,  thou  wflt  live,  Robert ;  and  with 
the  Bweet  burden-^ef  an  old  man's  gratitade  wilt 
go  to  mj  son  and  be  to  him  the  faithful  and  true 
fHend  that  thou  hast  been  to  me  for  twenty  lone 
years.  I  see  by  thy  face  that  the  promise  which 
my  prayer  had  won  will  be  kept" 

The  man  shook  his  head  in  sullen  woe. 

'<Nay,  if  iMiust  be,  then  will  I  command. 
Robert,  it  is  row  many  years  since  thou  hast 
heard  the  tone  of  authirity  from  these  lips.  But 
now  I  command  thee,  my  old,  true  friend,  and 
my  last  behest  thou  canst  not  find  in  thy  heart 
to  refuse." 

«*I  cannot — I  cannot.  It  is  the  most  c^el 
command  that  ever  master  put  upon  his  servant. 
This  last  command  I  will  even  obey.  But  it  will 
break  my  heart" 

"  Why,  look  at  me,  Robert,  do  I  seem  afraid, 
do  I  shrink  ?" 

**'So,  I  cannot  look  upon  that  face,  master, 
my  heart  would  rebel  again — ^let  me  go.  I  will 
do  it,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  look  on  that  face 
again." 

*'Ye8,  go,  good  Robert,  and  an  old  man's 
blessing  give  strength  to  thy  arm.  To-morrow 
thou  wilt  be  more  firm." 

"  Oh,  that  fearful  morrow !  Yes^  I  will  be  firm 
or — or  God  £elp  me,  all  were  lost  I  could  not 
strike  the  blow  twice." 

*<  Remember,  Robert,  in  weakness  alone  tluftre 
will  bo  cruelty.  Courage,  my  friend,  covmge. 
This  last  act  of  devotion  is  worthy  the  sacrifice 
thy  whole  life  has  been." 

**I  will  have  courage,"  answered  the  man, 
turning  gloomily  away;  meantime  may  I  seek 
Father  Joseph  ?" 

"As  thou  wilt,  Robert  Not  an  hour  since  I 
told  him  that  he  might  expect  thee !" 

The  man  bowed  his  head  and  left  the  room ; 
his  heart  was  too  full  for  speech. 

The  headsman  was  scarcely  alone  once  more 
when  he  arose,  and  covering  hiis  head  with  one 
of  those  large  slouched  hats  used  by  the  working 
people,  and  folding  a  cloak  about  him,  descended 
to  the  street  He  moved  onward  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  bodily  weakness  so  manifest  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  gliding  unnoticed  along  the 
streets  now  only  occupied  by  a  few  stray  passen- 
gers— for  it'  was  drawing  toward  midninght — ^he 
knocked  gently  at  a  door  in  the  neighborhood  of 
8t  Luke's  Academy. 

A  woman  opened^ the  door  who  seemed 
familiar  with  his  appearance,  for,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  questioned,  she  pointed  to  a  flight  of 
stairs  and  said,  '*  Mr.  Alexander  has  been  home 
these  two  hours — go  up,  go  up.  He  may 
be    asleep,   but   that    matters   nothing,    he    is 


always  glad  to  see  you.  Besides  it  may  do 
him  good,  for  he  seems  sadly  out  of  spirits  of 
late." 

The  old  man  listened  mildly  to  this  speecli, 
and  bending  his  head  mounted  the  stairs.  He 
found  the  student's  door  unlocked,  for  the  xm- 
happy  youth,  worn  out  with  terrible  excitement, 
had  sought  his  home  as  the  hunted  deer  springs 
to  the  thicket  He  left  Nina  at  an  early  hour, 
for  the  anguish  endured  by  that  poor  giri  was 
more  than  he  had  fortitude  to  witness ;  bnt  at 
every  homeward  step  the  youth  was  met  with 
something  to  goad  his  already  frenzied  thoughts 
with  a  keen  remembrance  of  the  tragedy  wMoh 
was  to  be  enacted  on  the  morrow.  A  candle 
was  burning  in  his  room  when  he  entered  it,  and 
the  first  object  that  it  presented  to  his  view  was 
a  picture  of  Nina,  which  he  had  abandoned  days 
ago  upon  his  easel,  though  a  few  light  touohes 
alone  were  wanting  to  its  completion. 

He  had  left  the  poor  young  creature  heartf- 
stricken,  and  so  changed  with  agony  that  there 
scarcely  remained  in  her  feeble  form,  crouohing 
as  it  were  to  the  burden  of  sorrow  cast  upon  ber, 
a  vestige  of  the  Flora-like  and  graceful  l>eaiit7 
that  but  a  month  before  had  rendered  her  abso- 
lutely a  thing  of  light.     Alexander  shrunk  firoA 
the  smiling  shadow  his  own  hands  had  draWiif 
it  was  so  unlike  the  crushed  being  he  had  left. 
But,  turn  as 'he  would,  those  soft  brown  ey«*i 
bright  and  sparkling  with  smiles,  seemed  to  fol- 
low him.     The  garland  of  flowers  twined  txol^ 
those  raven  tresses,  the  little  hand  gathering  "Op 
the  folds  of  snowy  drapery  over  her  bosom,  tb* 
joyous  and  aerial  grace  of  the  whole  figure,  •^ 
seemed  to  mock  his  anguish;  he  took  up  tbe 
light  and  set  it  away  in  a  remote  comer  of  tb© 
room,  where  it  gleamed  and  wasted  itself  upoa 
a  broken  statue  intended  to  represent  the  agon/ 
of  some  tortured  saint.    The  trouble  and  anguish 
lighted  up  in  those  stony  features  suited  better 
the  mental  torture  from  which  he  could  not  flee. 
Casting  a  heap  of  drapery  from  an  old  crimsoa 
couch  that  occupied  a  nook  of  his  studio,  the . 
youth  flung  himself  upon  it,  and  turning  his 
glittering  eyes  upon  the  cold  features  of  the 
statue,  lay  perfectly  frozen,  as  it  were,  into 
quiet  by  a  bitter  consciousness  of  his  own  im- 
potence.    As  he  lay  thus  in  silent  suffering, 
the  door  of  his  room  opened,   and,   as  usual, 
quiet  and  unannounced,  the  singular  man  who 
had  ever  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
i  the  unhappy  youth  stood  before  him. 

"The  Blessed  Virgin  be  praised!"  cried  the 
student,  starting  up  ;  "  never  was  that  face  seen 
near  me  without  bringing  joy  and  hope—- oh, 
friend,  father,  whatever  thou  art,  fail  me  not 
now,  in  my  greatest  need." 
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"Alexander,"  said  the  old  man,  gently,  '<I 
hiTe  come  to  give  hope." 
"  Then  you  know  ?*'  gasped  the  young  man. 
"  I  know  all,  and  therefore  say  do  not  quite 
despair — ^another  has  gone  to  the  house  of  Nina, 
and  he  will  say  to  the  young  girl — **  do  not 
despair !" 

"  The  Sweet  Mother  of  Heaven  bless  him  and 
thee!  Oh,  my  friend,  it  was  not  without  cause 
that  my  heart  leaped  at  thy  approach  I  Nina, 
mj  poor  Nina  I  Oh,  my  noble  friend,  methinks 
1  loTc  thee  more  gratefully  than  ever  since  thy 
lips  have  pronounced  her  name." 

"  Thou  dost  lore  me  somewhat,  then  ?"  said 
the  old  man,  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with  in- 
tense tenderness. 

"  Heaven  only  knows  how  truly,"  replied  the 
yoimg  man,  and  tears  broke  into  his  eyes. 

"  And  thou  wouldst  grieve — ^nay,  I  would  not 
haTe  that — but  if  the  old  man  were  dead  thou 
wouldst  sometimes  think  of  him?" 

'^  Oh,  it  is  a  cruel  thought,  it  cuts  my  heart  like 
a  dagger — my  poor  heart  that  was  so  sad  and 
founded  before.  Am  I  marble  that  I  should  not 
fomer  love  one  so  noble  and  kind  ?  The  grave, 
I  do  believe,  but  makes  such  love  immortal." 

"  It  does — ^it  does — and  in  another  world,  my 
Ha—**  the  old  man  checked  himself. 

"Son!  it  is  a  sweet  word ;  no  one  ever  called 
BM  Mm  before.  I  pray  you  speak  again,  it 
Ivooght  a  strange  thrill  to  my  heart." 

"Did  it — then,  though  it  was  but  a  chance 
lord— I  will  call  thee  son." 

"My  heart  tells  me  this  is  no  delusion,  no 
chance  word,"  murmured  the  youth,  bowing  his 
Ibee,  *«  and  yet  how  sad  I  am." 

The  old  man  heard  not  the  murmur,  for  it  was 
Mreely  louder  than  the  beating  of  that  young 
hurt;  but  for  a  moment  ho  seeinwitsjiiiiM  him- 
•df  to  a  sweet  delirium,  brought  on  by  the  ut- 
terance of  that  one  word  so  long  forbidden  to 
him.    **Son — my  son,"  he  repeated  at  length, 
and  the  smile  that  stole  over  his  lips  as  the 
■oond  left  them,  was  unearthly  in  its  brightness. 
"I  have  yet  left  a  nortion  of  my  errand  here  un- 
AilfiUed.    To-morrow,  Alexander,  thou  wilt  not 
be  found  in  the  crowd  that — " 

The  young  man  understood,  and  interrupted 
luffl,  shuddering — 


**  I,  oh,  not  for  the  best  seat  in  Paradise  would 
I  look  upon  the  scene  that  makes  poor  Nina  an 
orphan." 

**I  knew  that  such  would  be  thy  answer,  my 
sou.  Now  listen.  To-morrow  early,  before  the 
sun  begins  to  sink  westward,  go  to  the  house  this 
unhappy  baron  once  occupied — gO;  and  with  what 
hope  my  words  have  given,  t^fiifort  the  poor 
maiden,  thy  bride;  for  such,  Alexander,  she 
will  be,  dark  as  the  cloud  seems  above  us  all 


it 


now. 

The  young  man  lifted  his  eyes,  and  through 
the  dark  anguish  that  filled  them,  flashed  a  flame- 
like glow. 

'*Thy  word  never  failed  me  yetl"  he  said, 
and  covering  his  faoevrith  both  hands,  the  youth, 
burst  into  tears. 

The  old  man  saw  by  the  shiver  of  his  limbs 
that  there  was  hope,  and  the  thrill  that  follows  a 
relief  from  mental  pain  in  those  tears,  and  again 
that  martyr-like  smile  came  to  his  lips. 

'*Thou  art  comforted  now,  my  Alexander." 

**  I  am — I  am  I  God  bless  thee,  old  man,  angel, 
father  I" 

**  And  thou  wilt  obey  my  behest?" 

"Aye,  as  if  an  angel  had  spoken  1" 

The  old  man  still  lingered — the  smile  still  ho- 
vered around  his  pale  mouth,  but  a  heavy  tear 
rolled  down  his  cheek.  *<  Alexander,  wilt  thou 
not  call  me  father  once  more  before  I  go  ?" 

The  student  looked  up — arose,  and  flung  him- 
self upon  the  old  man's  bosom. 

"Father  I" 

"My  son  I" 

"  No  more — ^no  more  I"  murmured  the  oldiMUi, 
gasping  for  breath.  "Not  here — ^not  thus  must 
my  life  give  way  I" 

He  was  gone.  The  young  man  hardly  knew 
how  his  arms  had  been  unlocked  from  around  that 
venerable  form,  but  he  was  alone;  the  faint 
sound  of  a  closing  door  came  to  his  ear  as  he  fell 
back  upon  the  old  couch.  The  tension  had  left 
his  nerves,  his  agony  had  melted  into  the  tender- 
ness of  grief,  and  once  more  he  murmured  over 
the  word  "father."  Thus  he  fell  asleep  for 
tlTe  first  time  in  three  nights,  and  while  tears 
hung  upon  his  inky  lashes  as  they  closed,  the 
word  "  father"  melted  in  a  smile  upon  his 
lips.  [2b  be  continued. 


^  ^  •  •  »■ 


REVOLUTION. 


CaUiI — while  the  whirlpool  of  the  hour  engulphe 
The  growth  of  centuries  I    Pause  ere  ye  rlTe, 
With  etivngth  of  fever,  things  embedded  long 
In  aoeial  being;  you'll  uproot  no  form 
With  whkh  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  weak  mortals 
Have  long  been  twined  without  the  bleeding  rent 


Of  thousand  ties  which  to  the  common  heart 

Of  nature  link  It;  wrenched,  perchance  you  'U  mock 

A  clumsy  relic  of  forgpotten  days, 

WhHe  you  hare  scattered  In  the  dust  unseen 

A  thousand  living  crystals. 


REALITY,    ROMANCE    AND    REASON. 


Tbotobt  seeketh  thmght—flroni  out  the  realm  of  Mind 
Proceed  two  «mrl«n  bMtonlng  on  their  iraj; 

One  tometh  oft  Us  eameet  ftkoe  baUnd, 
The  other,  all-lmpatlent  of  delay, 

On  wingM  steed  flies  o'er  the  briery  road, 

like  one,  long  abeent,  reaching  his  abode. 

The  first,  embrowned  by  sun  aad  grimed  with  toll, 

Bobust  and  stalwort  as  a  mountain  pine. 
Clad  In  rough  robes,  of  many  a  hunt  the  spoil, 

And  crowned  with  purple  dusters  of  the  Tine, 
Bears  on  his  shoulders  and  In  hands,  a  store 
Of  simples,  plucked  from  forest,  marsh,  and  moor. 

The  other,  fidr  and  delicate  of  ftmme, 
With  golden  ringlets  waving  In  the  breeae, 

\f  rappeth  the  silken  robe,  that  hither  came 
From  distant  dimes,  beyond  the  foaming  seas. 

About  his  form,  and  larlshly  flings  around 

The  flowers  he  plucked  when  mom  the  hill-tops  crowned. 

A  simple  maid,  with  timid  step  and  look. 

Demure  as  cloistered  nun  within  her  cell, 
Paced  by  a  rippling  stream,  and  held  a  book 

On  which  her  eyes  were  fkst  as  by  a  spell; 
A  blast  fen  on  her  ear,  a  trumpet's  tone ; 
Two  couriers  passed  in  sOenoe,  and  alone  I 

Neither  the  trumpet  hdd.    That  darloiMry, 
Whence  sprang  its  startling  Toioe  ?  The  calm,  gray  rocks 

Anear,  in  unison  repeated  high 
The  same,  as  Alpine  dlflii  the  the  thundrous  shocks 

Of  fUling  gladers  echo  loud  and  dear, 

Eadi  peak  awaking  from  its  stillness  drear. 

Quickly  the  maiden  turned,  the  azure  garb 
Of  him  who  flew  apace,  glanced  like  a  bird, 

(So  hastened  he  upon  his  flery  barb,) 
Across  her  Tidon,  uid  her  spirit  stirred 

As  it  had  been  a  Tieitant  frtnn  heaTcn, 

Who  but  a  glimpse  of  his  bright  form  had  given. 

Anon,  with  steady  speed,  went  plodding  on 
Him  of  the  garments  rude,  and  hardy  ft«me,— 

ITen  his  light  footprints  on  the  pathway  shone 
"Vnth  greener  glory,  and  where'er  he  came 

ThisUes  like  lilies  In  the  sunshine  gleamed — 

Weeds,  thorns,  and  briers  like  sweet  roses  seemed  I 

Now  passed  a  hunter,  with  his  bugle  horn 

Bleeping  in  silenee  on  his  hearing  breast. 
And  paiising  by  the  rill,  the  maiden  lorn 

Would  fain  compel  him  stop  awhile,  and  rest ; 
But  at  the  water  slaking  soon  his  thirst, 
He  left  the  maiden,  lonely,  as  at  flrst 

ner  book  she  held,  but  all  its  charm  was  o'er. 

As  it  had  been  a  blank,  her  eyes  refused 
To  linger  on  its  treasured  wit,  or  lore; 

And  e'en  forgotting  all  therein  perused. 
She  threw  it  cardessly  beside  the  stream. 
And  gased,  like  one  half-conscious  of  a  dream. 

The  flowers  that  axure-robed  Romance  had  flung 
Along  her  path,  were  withering,  fading,  all — 
The  course  he  took  the  mountain  heights  am<mg, 


Dark  donds  d'erdiadowed  as  a  frineral  pall ; 
And  gaunt,  grim  flgures  flitted  swiftly  by, 
Burdening  the  north  wind  with  their  fearful  cry. 

One  humble  plant  Bealit^  had  dropped 
Prom  out  his  store  of  stanples,  by  the  brook ; 

This  from  among  the  hnndreds  he  had  cropped 
With  heedfhl  care,  and  nimble  fingers,  took 

And  left  it  there— the  maiden  saw  the  fiower, 

The  Heart'»eflse  meek-^-and  owned  it  from  that  hour. 


She  twined  the  purple  blossom  in  her  h&ir. 
Turning  the  while  toward  the  crystal  tide. 

Which  as  a  mirror  dear  her  beauty  fklr 
Reflected  back  again;  she  starts  I  the  stride 

Of  horsemen  dattering  down  the  steep  ravine 

She  hears  approaching  till  their  forms  are  seen. 

One  draweth  nigh  the  brook,  dismounteth  slow, 

A  burden  in  his  arms  toward  it  bore, 
A  mangled  corse,  en  wrapped— oh  1  sight  of  woe  I 

In  robes  ensanguined  deep  with  crimson  gore ! 
The  golden  ringlets  round  the  marble  brow, 
Disherded,  stained,  reflect  no  beauty  now. 

T  was  young  Romance,  who,  climbing  up  the  height 

On  his  swift  courser,  all  defiantly. 
Up,  upward  sped,  reckless  of  storm  and  night. 

Yearning  with  his  own  hand  to  touch  the  sky — 
But  his  presumptire  will  his  curse  became. 
One  slight  misstep  o'ertbrew  his  lofty  aim ! 

Reality  paced  on,  and  in  his  way 

Saw  the  pale,  bleeding  form,  and  strove  to  bring 
Back  to  its  lips  the  breath  of  living  day. 

And  ttom  the  brow  the  shadow  of  death's  wing 
To  turn  away,  but  all  in  vain  he  wrought — 
Life  comes  not  back,  thov^h  tirdeesly  besought  I 

Reason  went  slowly  by,  flrom  chase  returned, 
And  gased  mraptured  on  the  sunset  view. 

But  when  the  anguish  of  the  courier  learned. 
With  ready  voice  to  cheer,  and  hand  to  do, 

He  bore  the  bleeding  corse  toward  the  stream, 

Where  still  the  maiden  mused  as  in  a  dream. 

Brave,  stout  Reality,  more  strength  had  gained 
In  climbing  mountain-heights,  where  fair  Romance 

Had  ftllen,  perished,  by  his  weakness  stained ; 
He,  who  would  fUn  have  caught  the  first  warm  ^ 

Of  sunshine  on  his  head,  lay  cold  and  blind 

To  light,  and  warmth,  and  all  afi^ections  kind. 

Reason,  the  dre,  beside  the  brook,  a  grave 
With  his  0|m  we»;ponB  made,  for  that  pale  form, 

Where  the  sad  willow's  drooping  branches  wave. 
And  sing  his  requiem  in  the  midnight  storm — 

And  firm  Reality  up-raised  a  cro9s 

Beside  the  mound,  inscribed  with  his  loss. 

As  in  a  dream,  all  this  the  maiden  saw. 
Beside  Lifo's  running  stream,  one  summer's  day. 

Where  Truth's  stern  mountains  filled  her  soul  with  a 
And  deep,  primeval  Silence  hdd  her  sway — 

Till  that  dark  vision  in  the  dim  ravine. 

Upon  her  heart  engraven  deep  was  seen. 


WILD    BIRDS    OF    AMERICA. 


THE  MOTTLED  OWL. 

(&nE  JVowia.— WiLlOH.) 

Tru  turd,  called  slio  ths  Little  Screeoh  Owl, 
■pMuIiiT  to  America.  Though  rare  in  Pena- 
Qhuiia  and  New  Jenej,  it  aboDnda  in  Mar;- 
'Ud,  Virginia  and  Ohio,  inereaaiog  in  numben 
••  wa  approach  the  north.  It  arriTSB  here  in 
^  Ml,  but  is  not  Ttr7  often  Been  about  the 
ba-boDMi  although  BometimCB  a  solitary  strag- 
|W  ii  teen  on  the  fenoe  in  dajligbt,  vhen  he 
tUtaulf  be  caught.  Thenplanda  and  mountain 
^>>rieta  are  its  faTorite  abode.  It  rooete  in  hol- 
■>*  tnes,  generallj  in  the  woods,  and  often 
*Wiiig  (he  thick  eiergreena  growing  in  reared 
plxwa.  According  l«  Audubon,  the  nwt  ia 
llteed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  & 
tM,  otUo  not  at  a  greater  height  than  alx  or 
Mm  feet  from  the  groond,  at  other  timea  aa 
M|h  aa  thirty  or  forty.  It  is  formed  of  graaa 
nd  fnthen.  The  egga  are  four  or  Sto  in  unin- 
ter,  newly  globulu',  and  purely  white. 

On  the  form  and  habita  of  thia  bird,  WUaon 
■akM  the  following  excellent  observationa:  **0n 
Matemptating  tbe  grave  and  antiquated  fignre  of 
lUa  night  wanderer,  m  deatitute  of  eTCi;  thing 
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like  graMftdneas  of  shape,  I OD  Boaroely  re&Hn 
from  amiling  at  the  oonceit  of  the  ludicrons  ap.  ' 
pearanoe  thia  bird  mnat  hare  made  had  nature 
beatowed  on  it  the  powers  of  song,  and  giien  it 
the  f^Mul^  of  warbling  ont  eprighUy  airs  while 
robed  in  each  a  eolemn  exterior.  But  the  great 
Ood  of  Nature  hath  in  Hli  wisdom  as^gned  to 
this  olaaiof  birdaamoraDnsoeial  endless  noble, 
though  perbi^B  not  less  oseftal  disposition,  by 
auimilatiDg  tbsm,  not  only  in  form  of  counte- 
nance, but  in  toice,  manners  and  appetite,  to 
some  parUcular  beasts  of  prey;  secluding  them 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  gay  sunshine  of  day, 
and  glTing  them  little  more  than  the  few  solitary 
hours  of  morning  and  erening  twilight  to  procure 
their  food  and  pursue  thur  amours ;  while  all 
the  tuneful  tribes,  a  few  excepted,  are  wnpt  in 
sJlence  and  repose.  That  their  true  oharaater, 
howOTCr,  should  not  be  conoeated  from  those 
weaker  animals  on  whom  they  feed,  He  has 
■tamped  their  ooantenance  with  sbong  trails  of 
their  murderer,  the  cat;  and  birds  in  this  re- 
spect are  perhaps  better  phydognomists  than 

No  bird  is  more  haled  by  the  email  songsters 
than  the  little  Screech  Owl,  and  with  an  instinct 
truly  surprising,  they  watch  those  opportunities 
to  attack  him,  when  he  can  least  defend  himself. 
The  Titmouse,  the  Natbatch,  the  Bine  Jay,  some- 
times difcOTcr  bis  retreaL  Instantly  the  alarm 
is  giren;  the  neighboring  birds  gather  round; 
they  tease,  and  pecic,  and  taunt  tbe  poor  shuffler, 
until  at  length  he  is  fairly  driven  to  seek  otiier 
lodgings.     Tbe  sport  ceases,  howeTer,  at  sun- 

The  Mottled  Owl  is  ten  inches  long  and  twenty- 
two  in  extent,  from  wing  to  wing.  The  general 
color  of  the  upper  portion  of  tiie  body,  neck, 
and  head,  is  dark-brown,  mottled  with  black  snd 
ash.  The  wings  are  spotted  with  white.  The 
face  is  whitifh,  marked  with  irregular  dusky 
spot*.  The  breast  and  belly  are  a  beautiful 
white,  touched  and  streaked  with  black.  The 
korm  are  Tory  prominent,  each  compoeed  of  ten 
feathere  inareaaing  in  length  from  the  first  back' 
ward.  The  male  is  lest  in  siie  than  tbe  female, 
and  darker  in  oolor. 


3RAHAM-S     MAGAZINE. 


THE  GOLDEN  PLOVER.     (Charadrhi*  FAwtalii.— Weuos.]  ' 


Of  tlie  habits  and  ebarMleri^oE  of  this  bird 
not  mDch  iB  known.  It  is  an  arctio  bird,  bnng 
(bond  throughout  northern  Europe,  Siberia,, 
Kamtschatka,  and  the  Sandwich  IsIandB.  In 
8ept«mt>er  and  October  it  appears  for  a  ehort 
time  along  llie  aea-coaat  of  the  United  SUt«B ; 
but  the  flocka  are  not  nnnerotu,  and  long  l>efor« 
winter  the?  pass  to  other  regions.  It  is  snp- 
pDsed  that  (be;  seek  the  wide  heathy  piuns  of 
the  north,  on  the  wide  solitudes  of  which  they 
Oan  rear  their  yonng  nndiaturbed.  The  Golden 
PloTer  is  sometimes  mistaken  tar  the  joung  of 
the  great  Black-Bellied  Plaier,  which  in  form  and 
genaral  appearance  it  maeb  resembles. 

The  female  of  this  species  lays  four  egga,  of 


a  pale-oliTe  color,  vari^ated  with  black  ■pots-' 
The  Golden  Plover  la  ten  inohM  and  a  hal^f 
long,  and  twenty-one  inohea  in  extent  All  tb^^ 
npper  parts  are  black,  tUckly  marked  with  rongt^ 
gold-colored  spots.  Tbe  wings  and  bind  part  o^C 
the  neck  are  paie-brown  etmaked  with  yollow — - 
The  breast  is  gray,  marked  iritb  olive  and  whit«^«' 
tbe  sides  under  the  wings  marked  witb  lighl^ 
olive,  and  in  differien't  parts  of  the  plumage  aie.^ 

bars  or   spots   of   several  colors,   formiog    al 

together  a  plumage  indescribably  neat  and  rich 

On  tbe  whole  this  U  perhaps  the  most  beantifoS' 
of  the  plover  family,  and  in  form  and  plomag^^ 
is  one  of  tbe  most  refreshing  to  the  eye  of  al^V 
otiT  American  birds. 


LADY    ALICE. 


Ka«  wbU  doUi  Lul;  Alloa  u  lUe  on  the  tuint  lUli, 
WlUuwt  B  Ump  to  light  bar,  bst  Iht  dUmoDd  In  bar  hair; 
Whaa  BTfli7  anhlag  pBJuge  OTirflowi  with  ihallov  f  loom. 
And  dMBBU  flott  through  ths  caitli,  into  troy  illDiit 

Bho  tmnhlM  >t  bv  tbatitopi,  ilthoaKh  th>r  fitll  » light ; 
ThlDBch  tha  tnmt  laopbolia  tbi  •««  tba  wild  midnli^t ; 
H  tbo  itormj  ikr  i 


Mow  hMT^  lit  tha  dead  ofjlHp  on  that  old  btbn'j  tnin 
Ok,  ir>U  It  wtn  that  nno-  ■hoolilit  thsn  wikni  rraiB  th] 

•IHPI 

Vor  whanfl>ra  ihniolil  tli«7  Takm  who  wikon  buttowHpi 
Ho  Bon,  no  man  twUa  thj  bod  doth  Paua  •  vlgU  kHp, 
Bat  Woe— •  UoD  that  awato  Ui7  rondng  Ihr  Its  li^. 


in  tffait  m  Ugh 


Suj  jtop.     Tho  long  lino  due*  ap  Ilk*  loiao  ^gkvtttf 

A  ilutp*  Is  ittodlng  in  tiio  path,  a  wan  and  ghost-Uka  flinn. 
Which  gaw  fliadlT^  normors,  nor  uttan  anj  soand; 
Than,  Uka  ■  atatD*  bnllt  of  anow,  tlnki  down  npa  thi 

And  tbongh  bar  elothia  are  ragged,  and  thoqgli  htr  fM 
arabtn, 

And  tboogh  all  wild  and  tanglol  fklla  hai  bmrf  Ak-teows 

Ttaongh  ftoD  bar  ajH  tha  bitgtatnaaa,  bum  bar  obMk*  tha 

bloom  liflad, 
Thar  hnow  thalr  I*dj  Alio*,  the  darling  of  tha  iWad. 
With  riltnoa,  In  ber  own  old  room  lb*  UnUng  Ibrm  thaj 

laj. 
Whara  aU  thlngi  itand  oultand  ibioa  tb*  ul^t  ih*  fltd 

Bnt  wlio— but  who  iliall  bring  to  lib  her  hther  bwa  the 

dajf 
Bat  who  Aall  glvi  her  b«k  again  her  biail  of  •  ftnnai 

d»J(  W. 


^]aut|l5  f  ummarg. 


UNITED  STATB8. 

SirccB  onr  iMt  Snmmarj  the  Nebraska  Bill  hM  been 
ctfTied  through  Congreaa.    It  waa  taken  up  on  the  8th  of 
)ift,y,  for  final  determination,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  lUohr 
udson,  (lU.)   On  the  10th  a  roeolntion  waa  paaied  referring 
the  Britl«h  monopoly  of  guano  on  the  Qiineha  lalanda  to 
the  eonslderation  of  the  Preaident    Mr.  GlaTton  laid  tluit 
during  hlB  term  of  offloe  he  had  made  a  treaty  on  that 
sttlgect  with  the  PeruTian  minister,  whidi  was,  howeyer, 
deteted  by  the  Perurian  goremment,  inflneneed  by  firitish 
cspltalists.    On  the  11th  commenced  a  turbulent  and  me- 
morable lession  of  the  House  of  Representatif  es,  on  the 
N'ebrtska  question.    It  continued  for  86  hours— from  noon 
00  Thvnday  to  near  midnight  on  Friday.    The  speaker's 
htminer  and  the  sergeant-at«rms  were  nearly  worn  out  in 
that  i&terral  of  legislation.    The  struggle  continued  for 
MTeral  days.    On  16th  Mr.  MaUory  (  Fl.)  offered  a  roeoln- 
tioa  Id  the  Senate  in  denunciation  of  the  Cuban  policy  of 
Spain,  M  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  these  States.    On 
nth  he  Introduced  an  important  bill,  haring  reftrence  to 
the  oondlUon  of  our  navy,  and  counseling  such  a  rein* 
tbnement  and  reform  of  the  same  as  may  be  most  suited 
to  the  present  exigencies  and  future  prospects  of  the  nation. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Clayton  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
Frorkllng  that  the  President  be  requested  to  present  gold 
BMdile  to  the  captain  of  IL  M.  ship  Tirago  and  his  officers, 
tad  a  sum  of  money  to  the  crew,  in  conalderation  of 
the  hnmane  assistance  rendered  by  them  to  Lieutenant 
teain,  of  the  Cyane,  and  his  suffering  companions,  on  the 
laUuaui.    On  l&th,  in  the  House,  the  speaker  presented  a 
wunimication  fttnn  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting 
rapiei  of  the  eorr^pondence  which  had  passed  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  with  regurd  to  the  rights 
of  aeatrals.    The  queen's  proclamation  declared  that  fhse 
liottoBu  would  make  Aree  goods,  in  the  approaching  war. 
Kr.  Marcy's  letter  declared  the  satlsfSMtion  of  the  President 
vith  the  same,  and  only  regretted  it  had  not  reforenea  to 
>Q  ftitare  wars,  as  a  general  rule ;  also  declared  the  reeo- 
Intion  of  these  States  to  remain  strictly^neutraL    In  the 
(ondoding  document,  addressed  by  Mr.  Maroy  to  Mr.  Sey- 
moor,  our  minister  to  Russia,  he  says  that  the  danger  of 
niioaderstanding   with  Russia  in  any  complication  of 
ereots,  is  much  less  than  with  England  and  France.    The 
CMaaittee  on  Military  Superintendence  reported  fkTorably 
^^  restoration  of  dvil  superintendency  on  public  works. 
On  19tb,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cooper  laid  on  the  table  a 
wtwtitnte  biU  for  that  whidi  proposed  to  suspend  the  duties 
M  nUroad  iron.    He  proposed  that  a  duty  of  $12  per  ton 
•kail  be  leried  on  all  railroad  iron,  the  price  of  which  at  the 
plaoeof  manu&cture  shall  be  |40  per  ton.  In  the  House,  Mr. 
OavMn  (Penn.)  moved  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ihoidd  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  mint  in 
PUadelphia'to  strike  off  medals  commemorati?e  to  patri- 
otic serrieea.    On  20th,  in  the  House,  the  Nebraska  BOl 
•nmaebed  its  consummation,  and  seTcral  amendments 
wsfe  proposed  at  the  last  moment.    Mr.  Edgerton,  of  Ohio, 
noted  that  the  bill  already  passed  by  the  House,  orgasla- 
ing  only  Nebraska  and  not  repealing  the  Compromise, 
should  be  substituted;  Mr.  Peckliam,  of  New  York,  mored 
to  hsTO  but  one  territorial  government;  Mr.  Maee  (la.) 
proposed  that  the  territorial  legislature  should  have  power 
to  exdode  or  admit  slavery  by  law ;  Mr.  Parker,  of  Indi- 
ana, offered  an  amendment  of  bounUea,  with  a  view  to 
eooonrage  a  free  immigration  to  Kansas,  such  as  would 
tadiMto  alavoty;  Mr.  OuapbaU  (0.)  offered  the  Wihnot  Pro- 
vfpo  amendment;  hnt  all  thcae  and  some  otlion  were 


njeetsd.    In  the  Senate,  on  22d,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  tnqulra  into  the  expediency  of  providing  steamers  tat 
aerviea  on  tha  upper  lakes.    Same  day,  in  the  Houm,  after 
ioveral  addtttonal  v^iaoted  amendments,  the  Nebraska  BUI 
pasaed  by  what  is  ftoatiously  called  the  "  Devils  Dosen**— 
the  yeas  being  118,  and  the  nays  lOO.    On  Tuesday  tha 
Senate  reoelTed  it.    On  the  same  day  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  rep(fftad  a  bill  authoriiing  the  eoln- 
age  of  $fiO  and  $100  goU  piecea;  and  the  Indian  Appra- 
priation  Bill  waa  reported.    Mr.  Everett's  resignation  waa 
also  received.    On  24th,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Benjamin,  of 
Louisiana,  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  in  the 
.recent  session  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  respecttng 
the  unsettled  and  menacing  condition  of  Cuba,  and  urging 
the  annexation  of  the  island  as  the  only  means  of  averting 
coming  evils.     The  House  went  into  committee  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Bill— which  propooea  a 
railway  and  telegraph'line  from  the  Mifsisfippi  river,  at  a 
point  not  north  of  the  37  th  parallel,  to  San  Francisco,  and 
a  similar  way  tnm  the  northern  ^ore  of  Lake  Superior, 
or  the  Mississippi  in  Minnesota.    The  bill  is  strongly  adrfr- 
cated  by  Mr.  MoDougal,  of  Califbmia.    On  20th  the  Na- 
braska  Bill  was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  passed.     News  fh>m  Oall- 
fbmia  has  been  interesting.    It  Is  becoming  an  agrtenltn- 
ral  state,  and  fears  are  expressed  that  it  will  produce  n^ora 
com  than  will  be  necessary  fbr  its  own  consumption.    In 
San  Joaquin  county  the  ftrmers  expect  to  have  1,260^000 
bushels ;  and  with  this  as  a  premise,  they  have  concluded 
that  the  state  will  not  produce  less  than  twenty  millions 
of  bushels.    Other  vegetables  are  expected  in  proportkm. 
By  a  decision  in  the  courts  of  law  the  city  of  San  Frandaeo 
haa  lost  2000  acres  of  land  in  its  vicinity.    The  squattera 
were  protected  in  their  pnrehasea    On  10th  of  April  two 
shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  there.   Watkins  and  Smofj, 
convicted  of  fillibustering,  were  fined  $1,500  each.    On  the 
1st  of  April  the  ordinance  fbr  suppressing  all  places  of  iU- 
fkme  went  into  operation.    The  police  pounced  upon  mie  of 
the  fkndango  houses,  in  the  midst  of  that  gay  danoe,  and 
took  the  proprietor  and  his  guests  prisoners.    They  were 
then  brought  into  court,  and  placed  in  sight  of  all  men. 
There  were  eleven  of  the  rougher  aez,  of  a  variety  of 
nations,  all  looking  very  aheeplsh.    Then  followed  finir- 
teen  ladies;  eight  of  them  of  Spanish  extraction  and  six 
firom  the  flowery  empire  of  China.    The  keeper  was  sen- 
tenced and  all  the  rest  let  go.    A  high-handed  and  whole- 
some exorcise  of  authority.    On  the  3d  of  April  the  Mexi- 
can Consul  Del  Valle  was  put  on  trial  for  violating  the 
Neutrality  Law,  and  enlisting  men  in  San  Francisco  fbr 
Santa   Anna.     He  had   employed  some    Frenchmen  to 
charter  the  ship  Challenge,  on  board  of  which  4£0  men, 
mostly  French  and  Germans,  were  sent  out  of  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  under  engagement  to  serve  in  the  Mezioan 
army  for  a  year.    The  facts  of  the  case  were  fully  proved, 
and  the  consul  found  guilty.    Ue  was  admitted  to  bail  In 
$10,000  to  appear  befbre  the  U.  8.  District  Court,  fbr  san- 
tenae,  on  the  3d  Monday  of  May.    Out  of  this  consular 
diOeulty  another  has  directly  spVung.    At  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  Del  Valle's  trial,  the  authorities,  considering  the 
evidence  of  M.  Dillon,  the  French  consul,  neeesaary  to  the 
{nroaecution  of  the  caae,  sent  to  invite  Ikim  to  testify.    Ha^ 
however,  refiuMd  to  attend  the  court,  pleading  an  Intacaa- 
tlonal  convention  which  exempted  him  from  anoh  a  boal- 
ness.  Then  Del  Yalle,  desiring  Dillon'a  testimony,  ptoeurad 
a  9ubp€nta  and  served  him  with  it.     He  still  refoaad, 
whereupon  he  waa  brought  into  court  bj  attachment.   Ha 
then    iMTotested  against  the  proceeding,  declared  Uaaaalf 
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oair&ged  and  a  prifloner,  and  took  down  the  flkg  of  his 
country,  leaving  the  Sardinian  consul  todo  duty  for  him  till 
the  orders  of  the  French  gorernment  shall  reach  him.  Dillon 
wrote  a  protest,  in  which  he  haughtily  held  the  people  and 
government  of  these  States  responsible  to  France  for  the 
affront  put  upon  him.    For  some  years  past  the  French 
have  shown  themselves  desirous  of  exercising  an  influence 
<m  that  Pacific  coast,  as  the  attempts  of  Raousaet  d«  Boiii- 
bon  have  shown  plainly  enough.    Should  the  Callfiirnians 
•mbroil  us  with  Franca,  they  will  see  the  neceeslty  of 
carrying  on  as  fast  as  possible  the  fortifications  they  have 
eommenoed  in  the  bay  of  San  Frandsoo.     The  Chinese 
population  are  fast  increasing  in  California.    Latest  ad- 
vioee  from  Hong  Kong  stated  tliat  fi,000  men  and  women 
were  waiting  at  that  port  for  a  passage  across  the  Padilc 
Hie  Celestials,  numbering  about  25,000  in  the  country, 
have  f  stablished  a  journal  of  their  own  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  called,  •*  The  Golden  Hills  Gasette,"  and  is  well  sup- 
ported, seeing  all  the  barbarous  Chineee  can  read.    Ttte 
le|;islature  has  passed  an  act  maldng  Sacramento  tlie  reat 
«f  government,  and  another  abolishing  the  office  of  In- 
■peotor  of  the  port  of  San  FranciMo.    The  accounts  from 
the  mining  diiitricta  are  good.    Mr.  T.  W.  Landers,  a  topo- 
graphical engineer  in  the  staff  of  Governor  Stephens,  on 
the  northern  exploring  expedition,  is  of  opinion  that  a 
central  railway  route,  after  all,  seema  best  for  the  Wash- 
ington territory.     From  Oregon,  we  have  news  of  the 
drowning  of  llajor  Larnard,  U.  S.  A.,  and  eight  of  his  men, 
in  Puget's  Sound,  and  the  blowing  up  of  the  steamer  Qa- 
lelle.  at  Ganemah,  by  which  over  twenty  persons  lost  their 
lives.    The  crops  were  very  promi^ing.  and  some  exciting 
gold  discoveries  were  made  in  the  Yakima  river.    Wash- 
ington Territory  has  been  cheered  by  the  announcement 
of  gold  at  Steilacoom.    Beports  from  Texas  still  speak  of 
Indian  atrocities  and  onslaughts.    On  0th  of  May  a  small 
body  of  U.  S.  troope  was  attacked  near  Corpus  Christ!  by  a 
force  of  Indians,  four  times  their  number.     Lieutenant 
Grosby,  with  ten  men  and  a  sergeant,  was  pursuing  the 
maraudera,  when  they  turoed  upon  him  and  gave  battle. 
But,  four  of  them  being  shot  down  and  five  wounded,  the 
whole  were  soon  put  to  flight,  leaving  their  horses,  etiuip- 
ments  and  so  forth.    Sergeant  Byrne  was  killed,  and  the 
Uentenant  Itimself  wounded.    lie  was  struck  in  the  groin 
by  an  arrow;  but  be  liad  money  in  his  purse,  very  fortu- 
nately, for  the  bMrbed  messenger  of  death  liit  upon  a  $20 
0C^  piece,  and  the  harmless  point  was  found  doubled  up 
in  the  pocket-book.   It  Is  said  his  wound  is  not  dangerous. 
On  the  2nd  of  May  a  government  train,  consiMting  of  14 
wagona  and  100  mules  and  horses,  left  Fort  £weil  for  Bl 
Paso,  and  was  attacked,  when  about  five  miles  frtnn  the 
fort,  by  the  Indians.    Of  twenty  men  who  formed  the 
eeoort  seven  were  liiiled,  and  all  the  horsee  and  mules 
carried  oOL   The  wagons  and  their  contents  were  destroyed. 

NBIGOBOBING  STATES. 
On  6th  of  May  Uis  Illghness,  Santa  Anna,  who  had 
blockaded  Acapulco  with  the  armed  ve.'istti  Carolina  and  ber 
tender,  and  bombarded,  in  a  rather  harmless  way,  the  castle 
of  that  pliioa,  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  led  bin  soldiers 
baciL  to  Mexico,  baraased  in  kis  departure  by  the  troops  of  Al- 
Tarea.  The  Koverument  pre^s,  having  asserted  thut  Alvares 
was  in  league  wiih  the  American  fiilibusterii,  who  had  lately 
invaded  Sonora,  and  that  he  expected  llaouraet  do  Uoulbon, 
to  join  him  in  the  llay  of  Acapulco,  Alvares,  in  a  procia- 
maUon  to  his  rebellious  district,  retorts  by  dedariug  that 
It  was  Santa  Anna  himself,  who  had  entered  into  negoiiar 
tions  with  the  Frenchman.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Santa  Anna 
•ntered  Mexico,  on  l€th  May,  and  ordered  that  a  general 
i^olcing  should  be  made  for  a  victory  over  Alvares  at 
Mouut  Teliquiro.  This  took  place  alter  Santa  had  com- 
Bienced  hii«  rvtreat,  and  when,  very  probably,  it  wss  neces- 
sary to  Attack  AJvaros,  to  <4iui  a  passage  tbrongh  that 
hillyregion.    Qenesral  BaafCO^  one  of  43anta  Anna'*  olBcers, 


describes  the  affair  as  a  decided  victory,  the  soldiers  of  Al 
varez  having  been  driven  from  their  position  of  Teliquiro 
No  doubt  Santa  Anna  was  anxious  to  meet  Mr.  Gadsden  ii 
Mexico,  and  know  the  terms  of  the  amended  agreemenl 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  dictator  will  accept  the  tei 
millions  offered  him  by  our  government ;  seeing  that,  witt 
out  money,  he  cannot  ((tand  against  the  popular  discontent 
wtiich  always  attends  a  condition  of  bankruptcy.  Meai 
time,  Alvares  holds  his  own  in  Acapulco,  and,  doubtieai 
claims  the  honor  of  having  baffled  and  driven  Ills  Ui^ 
nera  out  of  that  part  of  the  country.  But  it  is  not  in 
probable  that,  when  the  American  dollars  come  up  agalni 
him — ^tliose  "  silver  spears"  which  are  so  much  strong! 
than  cold  steel — he  may  find  it  bard  to  keep  his  place,  an 

00  come  to  an  end  as  a  public  notability.  Reporta  fhn 
Lo#er  California  set  forth  the  desperate  condition  of  Coh 
nel  Walker,  lately  President  of  that  republic.  We  hav 
accounts  of  him  to  the  2'id  April ;  at  which  time  he  ha 
crossed  the  Colorado,  near  its  mouth,  where  most  of  hi 
men  deserted  him.  Some  ten  or  twelve  deserters  had  a 
rived  at  Fort  Tuma,  in  a  starving  condition.  It  is  suppose 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  Walker,  with  the  few  wh 
still  accompanied  him,  turned  back  toward  Liower  Califo 
nia,  where  he  had  left  his  aid-denramp,  Smith,  at  San  Yii 
cente,  with  twenty-five  men.  But  the  hope  of  meeting  tl 
latter  was  a  forlorn  one;  for  Melendrcs  had  attackc 
Smith,  killed  rome  of  bin  men,  and  dispersed  the  band  i 
different  direction?. — In  Cuba,  the  Captain-Goneral  wi 
making  a  great  ^how  of  putting  down  the  African  alav 
trade.  The  JHario,  of  10th  and  12th  May,  contains  tl 
royal  orders  in  council,  prohibiling  the  slave-trade  in  tl 
island,  and  regulating  the  importation  of  colonist-appre' 
tioes  in  that  and  the  other  West  India  po^seitfious  of  Spai 
The  first  refers  to  the  treaties  entered  into  with  Englan 
and  provides  for  the  r^istration  of  slaves  in  the  island,  i 
as  to  make  an  addition  to  their  number  almost  a  matt^ 
Impossibility.  The  other  orders  that,  ewry  year,  the  nvn 
ber,  sge,  nation,  and  sex,  of  the  apprentices  shall  be  to 
nL*hed  by  their  masters,  together  with  the  nature  of  tl 
labor  in  which  each  is  employed.  Another  decree  ten* 
to  limit  the  possession  of  lethal  weapons  by  the  peopl 
The  possession  of  pruning-knives,  and  tobacco-knives 
regulated,  and  licenses  are  to  be  issued  to  those  who  shi 
be  considered  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  arms.  ^ 
slave-trade  certainly  seems  plated  under  the  severe  d 
couragement  of  the  Cuban  authorities— watched  and  xirgi 
as  they  are  by  the  jealous  power  of  KnglanJ— and  a  syste 
is  established  which,  in  a  phort  time,  will  make  the  nati' 
Am*rioan  mces  of  that  ieland  as  pn  dtmlLsting  a  popnl 
tion  as  they  are  in  Mexico  and  ContrHl  America.  In  tl 
middle  of  May,  one  of  the  Cuban  rumors,  wherever  orij 
nated,  said  that  the  Creoles  were  about  to  rise  in  tl 
island  and  do  something;  and  junt  about  that  time  it  W) 
rather  remarkable  that  two  French  vesfcls  of  war,  t) 
Ipbygenia  and  the  Actseon,  paid  a  visit  to  the  port  of  D 
vana,  where  they  were  received  with  welcome  by  tl 
Spaninh  authorities.    It  is  very  probable  that  any  actk 

j  which  circumstances  may  oblige  uh  to  take  with  respect ' 
•  Cuba,  would  be  largely  and  perilously  interfered  with,boi 
by  France  and  England. 

Central  America  has  had  two  or  three  states  in  rerol 

tion.    Nicaragua  was  agHin  divided  ajiaiiiDt  ilHolf.    Cast< 

Ian,  Peres,  Dias,  and  some  others  who  had  been  luinislM 

j  tnm  the  state,  on  suspicion  of  conspiring  against  i^nuiidei 

1  Chamorro,  returned  to  make  their  dlMffection  a  matter 

;  certainty.     Coming   from    Honduras,   they  brought    f 

armed  following,  and  pronounced  against  Cbamorro,  in  tl 

i  usual  high  Spani:>h  htyle.    They  captured  the  towns 

'  Keal^o  and  Chlnaudega,  and  proceeded  thence  towai 

'  Managua,  the  capital,  whence  the  Pre^ident  had  withdraw 

to  the  stronger  furtref  s  of  Leon.    There  were  a  thousai 

man  on  each  side,  and  a  good  deal  of  gunpowder  would  1 

>  expended  before  thnt  voloanic  little  state  could  find  Ite 
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in  oDDniltiitlonml  repoM.    Along  with  the  dTfl  war  It  had 
ilio  Kmie  warlilce  doings  on  Its  eoast.  at  Pan  Jnan,  where 
the  Ntetragnans  and  onr  own  dtlsens  had  a  rather  Tlolent 
flOBtroToiijr.    On  the  16th  of  May  a  native  hnngo  came 
ilongcide  the  Ronth,  rlrer  steamer,  and  the  marshal  of  San 
Jnan  and  a  crowd  of  armed  men  springing  on  hoard,  ex* 
hlUted  to  Captain  Smith  a  warrant  fbr  his  arrest,  for  har- 
ing  ran  down  a  NIcaraguan  boat  and  shot  the  owner  of  It, 
on  his  way  down  the  river.    At  this  Juncture  the  Routh 
wii  Ijiog  dose  hy  the  Northern  Light.-then  about  to  start 
ftir  New  York,  with  &lr.  Borland  our  Minister  fbr  Central 
America  on  board.    The  latter  immediately  Interfered  to 
pierent  the  arrest,  t<>lllng  the  marshal  that  the  United 
Stttrt  did  not  recognize  at  Pan  Juan  any  authority  sufR* 
dent  to  arrest  an  American  dtixen.  and  eren  pointing  a 
rifle  miJnst  the  angry  people  in  the  bungo,  who  were  not 
difposed  to  content  them^clTes  with  such  a  view  of  the 
cue,  and  who  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  on  boArd  the 
Ronth.   The  marshal  carried  off  his  men ;  but  when  Mr. 
Bniand  went  a,*hore,  on  the  same  evening,  to  the  Ameri- 
eueonialate,  some  of  the  townspeople  surrounded  it  in  a 
tnmnltnons  manner,  threatening  to  arrest  him.   Standing 
St  the  door  of  the  bouse,  he  was  struck  with  a  missile. 
Then,  not  considering  the  oonsulate  in  perfect  safety,  he 
indoKd  fifty  American  passengers  going  to  New  York  In 
tb«  Northern  Light,  to  volunteer  to  stay  behind  and  guard 
It  They  retamed  on  shore,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
(Hwford  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  Borland  came  northward  in 
fheitesmer.    It  seems  to  be  our  fete  to  quarrel  with  all 
the  nttlonallties  that  we  come  in  contact  with. — From 
IftwOraoada  we  have  had  tidings  of  another  revolutionary 
oorement.    An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bogota,  headed 
hjr  General  Melo,  who  dispersed  the  national  Congress,  and 
livned  the  constitution  in  the  Plasa.    The  general  being 
it  the  head  of  the  army  was  in  command  of  a  force  of  nine 
tlxKBand  men.    He  offered  the  dictatorship  to  Prej^ident 
Oittdo,  bnt  the  latter  refused  to  accept  it,  and  was  then 
^t  in  prison.    Melo  has  been  busy  in  arranging  the  plan 
of  ft  new  government;  but  the  fragments  of  the  dispersed 
Ooogttn  have  rallied  against  him,  and  General  Mosquera, 
»  New  York  merchant,  and  formerly  President  of  the 
Bute,  htff  taken  the  field  against  him.    Blelo  proceeds  on 
*•»  dictatorial  prindple  of  Santa  Anna,  while  his  oppo- 
BSBts  appeal  to  liberal  and  constitutional  Ideas— things,  it 
Bnut  be  confessed,  that  have  never  found  themselves  much 
^  home  on  any  Spanish  American  ground  of  this  heml- 
9li«re.    Mosquera,  however,  having  been  a  rejiident  in 
^  York,  is  half  a  North  American,  and  should  he  be 
•womfnl,  may  suoceisfally  apply  some  of  our  prlndples  to 
^  government  system  of  New  Granada.— Honduras  has 
been  imothering  several  Insurredlonary  attempts.    Prom 
Ooatemala,  with  which  It  is  in  a  state  of  war,  it  was  In- 
▼■ded  by  a  Honduran,  named  Guardlola,  now  In  the  ser- 
rtes  <tf  Oarrera.    But  he  was  driven  over  the  frontier  in  a 
week.     Several  internal  pronouncements  failed  In  like 
■Miner,  and  flonduras  has  been  for  weeks  In  a  state  of 
flBviable  tranquillity.    General  Barrundla  has  proceeded 
from  that  State  as  Minister  to  Washington,  where  he  will, 
diMibtless,  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  aid  the  new  rail- 
way undertaken  in  his  native  country.    The  Honduras 
Railroad  Company,  the  President  of  which  is  Mr.  Amory 
Edwards,  of  New  York,  has  received  from  the  Congress  of 
Eondnras,  a  grant  of  two  and  a-half  millions  of  acres  of 
luid  to  aid  the  construction  of  the  proposed  line  which  will 
nm  from  Porto  Cabello,  across  that  State  and  part  of  San 
Salvador,  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  on  the  Paclfio.     The 
AMaoee  to  be  traversed  Is  about  two  hundred  leagues,  and 
the  ground  is  mostly  table  land  with  few  engineering  dlffl- 
eoltiea.  and  very  healthy.    Such  a  railway  would  greatly 
diorten  the  voyage  to  California  and  the  Paelfio,  and  render 
the  Panama  route  comparatively  unimportant  to  us. — 
Tident  movements  have  been  agitating  San  Salvador. 
ftrt  they  have  been  Nature's  tbia  time.    An  earthqvaka 


took  place  on  the  night  of  Easter  Sunday,  which  destroyed 
San  Salvador,  the  capital,  and  burying  two  hundred  per- 
sons In  the  ruins  of  their  houses.  The  loss  of  property  on 
the  occasion  was  estimated  to  exceed  four  millions  of  dol- 
lar«v— Peru  is  again  in  the  throes  of  revolution.  Latest 
accounts  say  that  General  Castella,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  rebellion,  was  approaching  Lima,  while 
departments,  provinces,  dtles,  and  towns  were  declaring 
against  the  government  The  United  States  sloop-of-war 
St  Mary's  had  visited  the  Chlncha  Islands,  greatly  to  the 
contentmant  of  the  North  American  guano  gatherers. — ^A 
little  difficulty  occurred  at  the  Falkland  Inlands,  between 
the  English  and  Americans.  In  the  beginning  of  Mardi, 
the  captain  of  the  ship-of-war  Germantown,  was  Informed 
that  the  English  brIg-of>war  Express  had  gone  to  New 
Island,  one  of  the  Falklands.  to  arrest  Captain  Cliff,  master 
of  an  American  whaler,  for  having  carried  off  plj^ra  from 
the  Islands  about  a  year  ago.  The  Germantown  reached 
the  Falklands  Just  as  the  whaler  and  the  Captain  were 
brought  In  captive.  The  captain  was  taken  before  a  nuk 
gistrate,  and  would  have  been  heavily  fined,  but  for  th« 
representations  of  Captain  Lynch,  of  the  Germantown, 
who  showed  that  Captain  Cliff  was  one  of  those  who  wore 
in  the  habit  of  putting  hogs  on  these  Islands,  to  Increase 
and  multiply,  so  as  to  famish  them  with  a  little  pork  in 
season,  whenever  they  passed  that  way.  The  fine  of  ona 
hundred  dollars,  however,  was  imposed  and  paid,  and  the 
American  Captain  returns  home  to  claim  damages  from  the 
British  government,  for  the  spoiling  of  his  sea.Hon's  work. 
The  French  have  been  strengthening  their  occupation  of 
the  Society  Islanda  Their  missionaries  in  Noukablvalaid 
the  comer-stone  of  their  first  church.  In  January.  The 
king  of  the  Irland  and  many  of  his  people  are  converts. 
There  was  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  Tahiti,  and 
three  war  steamers.  At  New  Caledonia  there  was  a  garri- 
son of  five  hundred  men,  and  the  MarsaWet  sloop-of-war, 
on  station. — ^In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  French  are 
watching  the  American  annexation  movement  with  Jeal- 
ousy. On  the  publication  of  some  sentiments  attributed  to 
Mr.  Armstrong,  one  of  the  present  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, the  French  Commissioner,  Perrin,  protested  against 
them,  and  went  so  flir  as  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  Arm- 
strong—threatening, It  Is  said,  to  ask  for  his  passports  and 
go  home,  if  the  demand  be  refused.  Opposition  every  where 
threatens  to  thwart  our  annexation  plans.— From  St.  Do* 
mingo  comes  the  report  that  Emperor  Faustin  I.,  has 
raised  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  make  war  on  the 
Dominicans. — ^The  British  Provinces  have  appointed  deU- 
gates  from  each  to  meet  and  decide  on  the  terms  of  red- 
procal  trnde  which  they  will  offer  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Crampton,  at  Washington,  has  1)een  busily  negotiating  this 
matter  with  our  government;  and  Lord  Elgin,  Governor  of 
Canada,  who  was  lately  at  the  national  capital,  has  been 
trying  to  bring  about  a  mutual  agreement  conoerning  tha 
tarifljB  and  the  flsherira. 

THB  OLD  WOULD. 

On  22d  April,  the  first -guns  were  fired  In  the  war  of  the 
great  European  powers.  On  that  day,  the  Russian  seaport 
of  Odosfia,  In  the  Black  Sea,  was  bombarded  by  the  English 
and  French  fleets.  On  the  announcement  of  the  declarer 
tion  of  war,  the  steamer  F\triotu  was  sent  to  Odessa,  to 
bring  away  the  English  Consul,  and  any  others  who  may 
wish  to  leave  that  place.  This  was  on  the  14th  of  April. 
The  Russians,  showing  their  customary  contempt  of  the 
Engll.«h  preliminaries,  fired  round  about  the  steamer,  as  a 
signal  to  be  off.  Then  the  allied  fleets  came  up  to  Odessa 
on  the  17th,  and  began  a  parley  to  know  why  the  Russians 
fired  upon  a  flag  of  truce.  But  Osten  Saoken  gave  the 
Great  Powers  an  evasive  answer,  for  which  they  waited 
till  the  evening  of  the  21st.  On  the  22d,  not  finding  any 
cause  of  fbrtiier  expostulation,  the  admirals  gave  tha 
tignal  to  shoot,  and  nine  war-atea  mars    the  jfiyador.  Vow- 
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bmm,  Ducarta,  OatUm^  (French,)  Aiauon,  TtrriUt,  Tigtr, 
Rgtrikutioni  and  Furimu,  (Eni^idh)— drawing  within  can- 
non range  before  the  Imperial  Mole,  commenced  a  terrible 
gyration  in  the  bay,  discharging  their  bombe  and  cannon 
ae  they  pnddled  slowly  roand  in  a  circle — the  artillery  on 
the  mole  answering  their  thundering  salutes  with  vigor 
and  punctuality.  In  a  little  time  the  Imperial  Magazine 
en  the  mole  blew  up,  and  some  war-Tessela,  and  OTer  twenty 
merchantmen  perished  in  the  conflagration  which  followed. 
The  dockyard  was  also  set  on  fire.  At  six  o^clock  in  the 
evening,  after  the  action  had  continued  for  twelre  hours, 
the  firing  ceased.  During  the  bombardment  part  of  the 
town  took  fire,  and  factories,  warehouses,  and  shops  were 
inTolTcd  in  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  ships  and  arse- 
nals. After  striking  this  blow,  which  Admiral  Dnndas  de- 
clared to  have  been  inflicted,  by  way  of  episode,  for  the 
insolt  offered  to  the  flag  of  truce,  the  allied  fleets  loft 
Odessa,  and  on  26th  were  on  their  way  toward  Sebastopol. 
The  Csar  ordered  a  Te  Deum  fur  the  successful  resistance  of 
his  garrison  at  Odessa,  and  thr  retreat  of  the  enemy's 
squadron.  He  has  set  down  his  loss  in  the  engagement  at 
Tery  small  figures ;  and  the  allies  bare  set  down  theirs  at 
lower  figures  still.  If  both  parties  tell  truth,  then  the 
bombardment  of  Odessa  was  a  mild  and  trifling  piece  of 
boeiness,  of  little  consequence  one  way  or  the  other.  In- 
deed, the  general  altercation  over  the  aAdr  of  the  flag  of 
imce  wears  nearly  as  large  and  Tehement  an  aspect  as 
that  carried  on  with  the  bombs  and  rockets.  Accounts 
from  the  Danube  state  that  the  .Russian  forces  were  drawn 
down  toward  the  Dobrudcha  ftom  Lesser  Wallachia,  which 
Uie  Turks,  adTancing  from  Kalafat,  wore  about  to  occupy 
in  part  The  Russian  moTement  obliged  Omar  Pacha  to 
place  himself,  with  his  main  force,  near  the  fortified  posi- 
tions along  the  Lines  of  Trsjan.  Here,  he  is  said  to  hare 
attacked  General  Luders,  at  Cxemavoda,  and  forced  him 
back  into  the  Dobrudcha  with  great  loss.  The  rictory  was 
not,  however,  of  much  importance;  for  the  Russians  laid 
siege  to  Silldtria.  They  stood  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  city 
lies  on  the  right  But  they  have  the  ford  leading  across, 
and  the  river  is  narrow  enough  to  allow  the  bombardments 
and  cannoncdings  to  take  eflfoct  on  the  town.  The  Rus- 
sians had  seventeen  heavy  batteries,  under  cover  of  which 
they  intended  to  cross  the  river,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  to  try  and  take  the  place  by  storm. 
The  Turkish  carrison  is  stropg,  but  the  fortress  is  not  well- 
vietuallcd.  Meantime  the  Ottoman  generalissimo  is  look- 
ing with  anxiety  to  the  Western  Allies,  now  arrived  in  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus ;  for  the  Russians  are  formlda- 
\Aj  in  earnest  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  Turks  alone 
cannot  check  their  advance.  Ten  thousand  soldiers,  Eng- 
ligh  and  French,  had  arrived  at  Constantinople;  and  the 
movement  of  troops  from  Gallipoli  toward  Adrianople  had 
commenced.  Rumors  were  afloat  that  the  Austriaos  were 
about  to  occupy  Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  the  Hersogovina, 
and  Montenegro,  on  pretence  of  securing  them  for  the 
Sublime  Porto.  Should  Francis  Joseph  really  take  posses- 
sion of  those  territories,  he  would  hold  them  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  mako  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
federation  iu  that  part  of  the  world — (should  the  course  of 
desUny  direct  the  policy  of  England  and  France  to  any 
such  result)— extremely  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Nei- 
ther Austria  nor  Russia  would  permit  such  an  arrangement 
in  ISiMtern  Europe.  They  would  fight  side  by  side  to  pre- 
vent it.  Aaitria  will  watch  those  provinces,  and  her  occu- 
pation of  them  is  a  thing  to  be  expected.  In  the  Baltic 
Sir  Charles  Napier  was  waiting  till  the  approach  of  summer 
should  thaw  the  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  clear 
away  the  fo^rs.  He  had  secured  the  adhesion  of  Sweden, 
and  was  holding  the  entire  Russian  coast  in  that  quarter 
in  strict  blockade.  In  addition  to  his  formidable  batteries 
at  Revel.  Helicingfors,  and  Cronstadt  the  Czar  was  arming 
a  vast  number  of  gun-boats  for  the  defense  of  the  shallow 
and  dangerous  waters  of  the  estuaries  around  the  capital 


of  the  empire.  His  Intention  is  probably  to  atona  and 
occupy  Bevel  and  Helsingfon  in  the  first  instance,  and 
Uien  organise  a  deliberate  and  ruinons  assault  on  Oron- 
stadt  It  is  sUted  that  the  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  wiU  at- 
tack Sebastopol,  and  take  possession  of  the  Crimea,  a 
peninsula  lying  Iwtween  that  sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aaov. 
The  French  emperor  has  made  preparations  for  a  protract- 
ed state  of  hostility.  He  has  ordered  the  establishment  of 
two  armies,  one  at  St  Omer,  and  the  other  at  Marseilles. 
He  will  take  the  command  of  the  former  in  person,  with 
the  Imperial  Guard  which  lie  has  been  organizing.  General 
Rostolan  will  probably  command  the  other.  It  is  said  that 
this  display  of  military  determination  is  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  King  of  Prussia.  Greece  is  held 
in  a  state  of  blockade  by  the  ships  of  the  allies;  her  only 
open  port  is  that  of  the  Pineus.  On  25th  April,  a  Turkish 
steamer  arrived  there  tnm  Constantinople,  with  a  note 
from  the  Ottoman  Port  to  the  Greek  Government,  an- 
nouncing that  if  a  satisfketory  reply  was  not  returned  in 
a  week,  the  Sultan  would  declare  war  against  King  Otho. 
All  the  Greek  residents  have  been  driven  out  of  Constanti- 
nople, to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand  persons— a  few 
only  (of  the  Catholic  Church)  having  been  allowed  to  re- 
main, on  the  representation  of  the  French  Ministw.  In 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Blaoedonia  the  Turks  and  the  insur- 
gents have  had  some  hard  fighting,  and  the  English  news- 
papers say  that  the  latter  have  had  the  worst  of  it  It  is 
easy  to  see,  however,  that  the  Greek  ferment  will  be  a 
wonderful  aggravation  of  the  great  European  difflcnltj.  It 
is  stated  in  the  journal  of  Constantinople,  that  the  Shah 
of  Persia  has  deddedly  declared  against  Rusda,  and  ordered 
his  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  march  toward  the 
frt)ntieni  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
the  latter.  Abbes  Mirza  is  informed  that,  in  the  oomlng 
struggle,  Russia  is  to  be  stripped  of  those  territories  the 
has  been  for  some  time  acquiring  at  the  expoise  of  her 
neighbors,  and  he  goM  in  for  Shirwan,  Ghilan,  Mesende- 
ran,  Asterabad,  and  the  rest.  In  England,  John  Bull  was 
beginning  to  look  grave  over  the  statements  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  mere  sending  of  twenty 
thousand  troops  to  the  Bosphorus  has  cost  him  three  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling.  He  will  be  very  much  perplexed 
and  shorn  of  his  warlike  enthusiasm,  before  the  end  of 
twelve  months  from  this  date,  and  this  the  Czar  knows 
and  calculates  on.  Following  in  the  wake  of  all  these  ru- 
mors of  war  comes  a  faint  rumor  of  peace.  Baron  Meyen- 
dorff,  the  Russian  Minister,  is  said  to  have  intimated  to 
the  Austrian  Emperor,  that  the  Csar  is  not  indisposed  to 
send  a  plenipotentiary  to  a  General  Congress,  now  that  the 
great  belligerents  have  struck,  and  made  the  question 
European.  If  the  Csar  is  sincere,  the  war  will  have  an 
end.  But  he  probably  desires  to  see  the  summer  weather 
spent  in  negotiation,  and  so  delay  the  business  of  war  for 
another  year.  It  is  stated  that  Sardinia  and  Spain  are 
ready  to  Join  the  alliance  of  England  and  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  Integrity  of  the  Turkish  dominkms. 
Such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  Spain  would  be  a  very 
politic  one.  She  would  be  sure  of  the  support  of  the  Great 
Western  Powers  in  all  emergencies.  The  Black  Warrior 
business  has  not  been  yet  decided.  Now  that  the  Ne- 
braska ferment  seems  likely  to  die  away — like  all  other 
human  ferments— it  is  probal)Ie  the  menacing  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Cubaneers  will  die  away  too— for  a  little 
time  longer.  Very  little  news  of  interest  has  reached  us 
from  Asia.  The  war  of  the  two  venerable  dynasties  was 
proceeding  slowly  and  heavily  in  China.  The  Celestial 
Empire  is  very  wide,  and  there  is  room  enough  for  both,  so 
that  there  is  no  very  great  necessity  for  mutual  extermi- 
nation. No  account  of  Commodore  Perry's  second  recep- 
tion at  Japan  has  yet  reached  us.  It  is  probable  that  he 
has  received  the  answer  already  given  to  Admiral  Pontia- 
tine^that  in  a  year  or  so,  the  ports  of  Japan  will  be  open 
to  the  ships  of  all  traders  going  that  way. — Latest  accounts 
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fram  BatMia,  my  that  ttio  new  iaUndi  had  riiea  fiora  the 
Mfti  Bftar  Um  IfolocGM,  floBf  «p  by  tke  aotion  of  fuboMriiM 
voIcuKMi.  A  great  niunber  of  the  Datob  reeldente  had 
liberated  their  elaret.  In  Dutch  Borneo,  the  Ohincee  reel- 
dtnte  haT«  Ibr  eome  time  been  trying  to  make  themeelref 
jBd^penden^  and  beating  the  Dutch  troojie.    But  by  a 


•trong  efEort  the  Oeleetials  hare  been  defeated,  and  it  Is 
likely  they  wiU  be  oompletely  pat  doim.  Great  nnmbere 
of  them  are  employed  in  mining  the  golddietriet  of  Mon- 
trodnk.  Tliis  rebellion  of  theim  ihows  a  good  deal  of 
manlineM.  The  eonrage  and  euf^dity  of  the  Ohineee  raise 
them  nearly  to  the  lerel  of  <mr  own  raoee. 


%Mtk  fi!  lifa  $mls. 


Thtdogiedl  EB$ayt  and  etAer  JPoLpers.  By  Thenmt  De  Quinr 

ceg,    Boston:  Ticknor  dt  Fieldt.    2  voU.  IGmo. 

The  reach  of  De  Quincey'e  thinking,  and  the  range  of 
Us  scholarship,  receive  additional  confirmation  with  ea<ti 
«tteoeeding  volnme  of  his  works.  The  present  essays  are 
not  repetitions  or  expansions  of  his  previous  efforts,  bat 
(oeitiTe  additions.  In  many  respects  they  are  among  the 
aUest  <^  his  prodnctioas.  The  theological  essays  are  on 
the  sabjeets  of  "  Frotestantism,''  "Christianity  as  an  Oi^ 
ganof  Politieal  Mot'ement,'*  **  The  Supposed  Scriptural  Eit- 
presskm  for  £temlty,»  "  Jmdas  Isoariot,"  **  Hume's  Argu- 
ment against  MicaclM,"  **  Casuistry,"  "  Secession  from  the 
Church  of  Seotlaod,"  and,  we  suppose  we  may  add,  the 
-^Toilette  of  a  Hebrew  Lady."  The  remaining  topics  are 
''Greece  uader  the  Romano,**  "Milton,"  "Charlemagne," 
''Madera  Greece,"  and  "  Loni  Carlisle  on  Pope." 

The  theological  essays  are  generally  of  a  high  order,  in 
respect  both  to  thought  and  composition.  The  best  of 
them  is  that  on  "Christianity  as  an  Organ  of  Political 
lloTement,"  which  is  full  of  original  tIcws  of  the  su^ect, 
and  has  more  completeness  than  is  usual  with  De  Quinoey. 
He  seems  commonly  to  think  that  the  oliject  of  an  essay 
b  not  to  exhaust  a  snlgect,  but  to  indicate  its  exhaustlese- 
ness ;  and  he  often  leaves  the  reader  in  a  state  of  intellee- 
toal  torment,  filled  with  stinging  suggestions,  bat  unable 
Co  proceed,  without  further  help,  in  the  direction  to  which 
they  point  The  essay  under  consideration  is  hardly  open 
to  this  ol^jeetion.  It  is  clear,  strong,  and  accurate,  arrW- 
lag  at  definite  conclusions  by  logical  processes.  The  style, 
though  not  without  starts  of  levity,  moves  onward  with 
moresustaiDodmajesty  than  is  usual  with  him.  The  open- 
ing paragraph  is  in  his  best  manner.  "  Forces,"  he  si^s, 
'*  which  are  illimitable  in  their  oompass  of  effect,  are  oCtea, 
te  the  same  reason,  obscure  and  untraceable  in  the  steps 
of  their  movement.  Growth,  fbr  instanoe,  animal  or  vege* 
table,  what  qre  can  arrest  its  eternal  increments?  The 
hour-hand  of  a  watch,  who  can  detect  the  separate  fluxions 
of  Its  advanoel  Judging  by  the  past,  and  the  change 
whicfa  is  registered  between  that  and  the  present,  we  know 
thsi  it  must  he  awake ;  Judging  by  the  Immediate  appear^ 
aoees,  we  should  say  that  it  was  always  asleep.  Gravita- 
tion, again,  that  works  vrlthout  holyday  forever,  and 
searehes  every  corner  of  the  universe,  what  intelleet  can 
ibUow  it  to  its  fountains?  And  yet,  shyer  than  grontUtkm, 
UuiaU coynied  than  Oe  JUixiotu  0/  mn<UaUt  iteaUhier 
than  ik€  growth  qf  a  forest,  are  the/imUUps  of  Christianity 
amorngsi  the  psliUctd  worldnifs  of  num.  Nothing  that  the 
heart  of  man  values  is  so  secret;  nothing  Li  so  potent" 
^nw  reading  of  this  paragraph,  so  perfect  and  so  original  in 
its  perfection,  considered  merely  as  rhetoric,  might  be  ad- 
dueed  ta  indicate  the  dUBculty  of  teaching  the  art  of  writ- 
ing by  rhetorical  rules,  and  to  prove  that  style  Is,  in  con- 
struction and  movement,  the  creation  of  the  mind  it  ex- 
presses, refusing  all  artificial  aids,  and  defying  all  artificial 
Umitatlona. 

The  esMLy  on  '*  Protestantism"  is  a  piece  of  splendid  go*- 
^,  in  which  the  elephantine  witof  the  writer  is  curiously 
iatermingled  with  his  gravest  reflections.   The  remarks  on 


the  Bibilolatry  of  Protestants,  which  he  aeems  to  eonsidar 
alxBOst  as  bad  as  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Cath<dios,  will  sur- 
prise many  readers,  who  are  accustomed  to  rank  De  Quinoey 
among  the  most  orthodox  of  authors.  He  contends  Itar  the 
virtual^  while  he  opposes  the  doctx<ne  of  the  ptenaryy  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  essay  on  Judas  Iscariot,  De  Quinoey  expounds  the 
novelty  of  some  German  writers,  that  the  character  and 
intentions  of  Judas  have  been  misconceived;  and  certainly 
this  paradox  Is  hard  to  answer.  According  to  this  view, 
Judas,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  believed 
that  Christ  came  to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom,  but 
went  beyond  the  others  in  speculating  on  his  reasons  for 
•delaying  its  inauguration.  These  reaaons  Judas  finnad 
in  the  character  of  Christ  himself,  "sublimriy  over-gifted 
for  purposes  of  speculation,  but,  like  Shakspeare's  great 
creation  of  Prince  Hamlet,  not  oommensurately  endowed 
for  the  business  of  aotioa  and  the  sudden  emergencies 
life.  Indecision  and  doubt  (such  was  the  interpretation  Ou 
Judas)  crept  over  the  faculties  of  the  DivfaM  Han,  as  often 
as  he  was  summoned  away  Arom  his  own  natural  Ssbbath 
of  heavenly  contemplation  to  the  gross  necessities  of  ac- 
tion. It  became  important,  therefore,  according  to  the 
views  adopted  by  Judas,  that  his  master  should  bo  pre- 
cipitated into  action  by  a  force  from  without,  and  thrown 
into  the  centre  of  some  popular  movement,  such  as,  once 
beginning  to  revolve,  could  not  afterward  be  suspended  or 
checked.  ...  He  supposed  hirasdf  executing  the  Inner- 
most purposes  of  Christ,  but  with  an  energy  which  It  was 
the  characteristic  of  Christ  to  want  His  hope  was,  that 
when  at  length  actually  arrested  by  the  Jewish  authori- 
ties, Christ  would  no  longer  vacillate ;  he  would  be  forced 
into  giving  the  signal  to  the  populace  of  Jerusalem,  who 
would  then  have  risen  unanimously,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  placing  Christ  at  the  head  of  an  iniurreetlonary 
movement,  and  of  throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke."  It  was 
spiritual  blindness,  combined  with  audacity,  and  not 
treachery  and  perfidy,  which  really  characterised  Judas. 
On  the  first  blush,  this  view  of  the  matter  seims  merely 
an  exerdse  of  intellectual  ingenui^,  but  the  argument, 
when  examined  in  all  its  force,  and  with  the  numerous 
collateral  proofs  adduced  by  De  Quincey,  has  great  weight 
It  will  surprise  many,  and  illustrate  how  fond  we  are  of 
prelecting  our  own  preconceptions  of  things  Into  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  to  be  told  that  this  notion  of  Judas  iB  not 
contradicted  in  the  Bible. 

The  sul^ect  of  "  Chsrlemagne"  furnishes  Do  Quincey 
with  an  occasion  to  Institute  a  comparison  between  Charle- 
magne and  Napoleon,  In  whkh  the  latter  is  harshly  han- 
dled. The  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot,  who  has  written  a  life  of  Na- 
poleon on  the  idea  that  he  would  have  been  a  capital  Son- 
day-school  teacher,  or  member  of  a  sewlng-oircle'had  not 
Providence  called  him  to  an  empire^  has  not  hesitated  to 
speak  of  the  Syrian  massacre  in  a  style  of  apology  which 
would  provoke  some  surprise  even  in  New  Zealand.  De 
Quinoey  talks  in  this  way  about  it:  **  The  entire  body  ot 
gallant  (many,  doubtless,  young  and  innocent)  soldiers, 
disarmed  upon  the  faith  of  a  solemn  guarantee  fbom  a 
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Cbriitlaa  gmtnX,  standing  In  the  Terj  steps  of  th«  noble 
(and  the  more  noble  beeaose  bigoted)  Crusaders,  were  all 
mowed  down  bj  the  musketry  of  their  thrioe  aeenraed 
enemy ;  and,  by  way  of  crowning  treachcnry  with  treachery, 
some  few  who  had  swum  off  to  a  point  of  rock  in  the  sea, 
were  lured  back  to  destruction  under  a  second  series  of 
promises,  rlolated  almost  at  the  very  instant  when  uttered. 
A  larger  or  more  damnable  murder  does  not  stain  the 
memory  of  any  brigand,  buccaneer  or  pirate;  nor  has  any 
army,  Huns,  Tandals,  or  Mogul  Tartars,  erer  polluted 
itself  by  80  base  a  perfidy ;  for  in  this  memorable  tragedy 
the  whole  army  were  accomplices.*' 

The  present  Tolumes  of  De  Quincey's  Esuays  are  the  six- 
teenth and  setenteenth  of  the  series,  making  about  a  hun- 
dred  and  ten  essays  in  all.  We  suppose  that  the  editor's 
list  is  not  yet  ezhanAed,  and  we  trust  that  the  publication 
will  not  cease  with  the  present  issue.  Able  as  all  these 
essays  are,  and,  in  their  present  shape,  acknowledged  both 
in  Ungland  and  America  to  be  among  the  most  important 
oootribnttons  to  the  literature  of  the  century,  it  is  curious 
that  so  fow  of  them  made  an  impression  on  the  public  mind 
at  the  period  of  the  original  publication  in  the  Beviews 
and  Magaslnes,  sufBdently  strong  to  excite  inquiries  re- 
•peeting  their  authorship.  Had  it  not  been  ibr  Mr.  Fields, 
the  American  editor  and  publisher,  they  would,  in  all 
pvobability,  hare  been  left  to  die  and  be  forgotten.  De 
dolneey  noTer  would  haTe  collected  them  himself. 


WmtUy.    A  Slay  Without  a  MordL    Botton:  ncknor  ti 

Wtddi.    1  veC  lOmo. 

The  readers  of  Putnam's  excellent  magasine  will  recog- 
nise an  <4d  acquaintance  in  this  noTel.  The  merits  of  the 
work,  howerer,  are  not  of  that  brilliant  and  dashing  kind 
most  likely  to  attract  attention  in  the  pages  of  a  monthly, 
and  we  are  glad  that  it  has  been  issued  in  a  Tolnme  by 
itself.  Wensley  is  a  picture  of  a  New  Kngland  Tillage  as 
it  appeared  about  thirty  years  sgo— a  Tillage  which,  in  its 
scenery,  people  and  manners,  preeerred  the  characteristics 
of  an  earlier  time.  The  style  of  the  representation  is  ad- 
mfarable— dose  to  reality,  yet  softened  by  its  passage 
through  a  genial  Imagination.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
produoe  striking  effaets  by  Jerks  or  spasms  of  diction  or 
incident,  hot  the  narratlTe  flows  on  In  an  unbroken 
eourse  to  the  end.  An  arch  humor,  peeping  out  here  and 
tliere  flrom  the  surfttee  of  the  fluent  diction,  giTes  it  an 
additional  charm.  The  characterisation  eTlnces  that  the 
writer  has  an  instinct  for  IndlTiduallties,  and  a  power  of 
embodying  them  so  distinctly  that  they  readily  take  shape 
and  life  In  the  reader's  imagination.  It  seems,  in  perusing 
the  noTsl,  as  if  the  persons  were  old  but  forgotten  Mends, 
whom  the  writer  was  TlTidly  recalling  to  our  minds.  Par- 
son BolU^,  the  most  frlidtous  of  them  all,  suggests  sTcry 
good  country  dergyman  we  haTe  CTer  known,  yet  still  has 
an  indeflnaUe  quality  in  his  personal  cbmposltion  which 
discrimlnatss  him  from  the  real  indlTlduals  he  suggests. 
His  man  Jasper  is  another  character  that  comes  upon  us 
like  a  Platonic  reminiscence.  Ck>lonel  Allerton  is  a  bold 
and  firee  delineation  of  quite  a  different  kind  of  man,  whose 
peculiarities  serTe  by  opposition  to  bring  out  more  deci- 
slTcly  the  characters  with  whom  ho  is  associated.  The 
portraits  of  the  Tillage  magnates  and  gossips  are  all  exe- 
cuted with  the  same  delicate  freedom  and  certainty  of 
tr>uch.  The  author  must  know  the  Yankee  nature  in  its 
Inmost  recesses  of  indlTlduality. 

But  perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  felicity  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  characters  as  in  the  mode  of  their  combination,  and 
the  slUll  with  which  they  are  all  harmonised  Into  unity  of 
eGfect,  that  constitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  work. 
The  stoi^  is  read  with  quiet  ddlght  We  take  It  in  lei- 
surely, and  brood  OTer  It  with  a  sense  of  Intellectual  and 
emotional  comfort.  In  one  word,  it  satirfies  the  mind — a 
term  whidi  can  now  rarely  be  used  to  describe  the  impres- 
sinn  left  by  a  norel. 


It  is  difficult  to  do  Justice  to  **  Wensley  "  by  quot 
but  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  extraet  the  f 
where  Parson  Bnlkley  relates  how  he  Induced  1 
Hdt,  of  his  congregation,  a  butcher,  to  allow  the  hy 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  to  be  supplanted  hj  those 
Watts: 

"  I  found  the  deacon,"  says  the  parson,  *' sitting 
front  door  one  fine  Sabbath  eTening,  about  sundown 
ddicious  west  wind  did,  to  be  sure,  bring  an  ooo 
whiff  ftom  his  slaughterhouse,  hard  by,  but  the 
liked  it  none  the  wor^e  for  that.  So,  by  way  of  o 
my  i^ppmaohes  regularly,  I  said,  *An  uncommon 
STening,  deacon.'  *  Ysran,  parson,'  he  replied, '  the  w 
iR  dreadful  fine,  as  you  say.  It  somehow  makes  a 
feel  kind  o'  nohow.  I  was  just  faying  to  Miss  (Xop-^ 
for  Mrs.)  Holt,  it  was  sncb-a-mnst-a-beautifui  a/tert 
it  was  n't  that  it  «s  Sa-srba-Srdsy.  I  feel  just  as  if  I 
like  to  $l<z-a-ter  tuUiinP  (slaughter  something.)  I  tl 
that  now  was  my  time,  and  so  I  broached  the  sul 
once.  *  Deacon,'  said  I,  *I  am  surprised  to  find 
man  of  your  piety  and  discretion  should  oppose  the 
tutlon  of  Watt's  for  the  old  Terdon ;'  and  then  pre 
to  glTc  reasons  in  fiiTor  of  the  one  OTer  the  othe 
shook  his  head.  <  Parson  Bulkley,  said  he.  <  I  'U  t< 
what:  Ftc  two  reasons  why  I  wont  ncTcr  agree 
« May  I  ask,'  said  I,  '  what  they  are?'  <  My  first  o\ 
is,'  saU  he,  *  that  Watts  is  n't  an  expired  man.'  * 
not  an  expired  man!'  I  exclaimed.  *My  dear  sfa 
astonished  to  hear  a  man  of  your  intelligence  say 
thing.  I  do  assure  you  that  there  Li  nothing  more 
than  that  he  lean  expired  man.'  'Be  you  sartaii 
astonished  deacon  a»ked,  somewhat  shsken  by  mj 
dence.  'I  am  not  more  certain  of  my  own  existc 
replied;  *  it  Is  a  perfectly  w^l  established  fact.'  ' 
said  he,  slowly,  *  if  you  be  sartain  sure,  I  suppose  ! 
giTe  up  that  pint.'  .  .  The  descon  said, '  My  seooi 
Is,  that  there 's  a  word  in  it  that  Is  n't  In  Scriptur. 
deed!'  said  I;  'that  u  Tital.  Pray  what  Is  the 
'  Pause!'  said  tho  deacon ;  there 's  the  word  pause  in 
it  aint  no  where  In  the  Bible!'  and  ho  looked  triump 
at  me,  as  if  he  had  cornered  me  now.  [Dr.  Watts  i 
hlB  longer  psalms  and  hymns  into  two  or  more  port 
the  interposition  of  the  word  '  Pause.']  *  My  good 
I  replied,  *  I  am  more  astonished  at  this  objection  tb 
other.  I\ium  not  in  the  Bible!  Please  just  reach  ii 
Look  here,  now:  1.  Sam.  xtII.  37.  *The  Lord  hi 
llTered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion  and  out  of  the 
the  l>ear.'  The  paw  of  the  Hon  and  the  paw  of  the  beai 
together,  make  *  paws,'  do  n't  they  ?  How  can  you  sa 
and  you  so  well  read  in  the  Bible,  that  the  word  pat 
in  it?'  The  deacon  was  silenced,  and  he  has  nerc 
heard  to  say  a  word  against  Dr.  Watts  and  his  psaln 
that  day  to  this.    My  Tictory  was  complete." 


The  Dodd  Ihinay  Abroad.   By  Charlf*  Lever.  Ne» 

Harper  <t  Brothers. 

This  is  one  of  the  gayest,  shrewdest,  most  sparkli 
most  rollicking  of  the  many  works  of  LeTer.  The 
an  Irish  flimlly  of  encumbered  estate,  are  taken 
Gontinent  by  the  senior  member  of  the  concern, 
hope  of  ilrlng  more  economically  abroad  than  a1 
The  Iwok  is  made  up  of  letters,  written  by  the 
members  of  the  Dodd  connection,  and  as  rsrious  I 
and  sentiment  as  the  characters  of  their  writers, 
suit  is  a  picture,  or  scries  of  pictures,  of  German  s 
Han  life  and  manners,  strongly  prorocatlre  of  la 
The  absurdities  of  the  fkmily  In  their  desire  to  be  f 
able  and  diHtlnguished,  and  their  queer  adrentui 
mishaps,  are  exhibited  with  great  humor.  Dot 
father,  is  a  splendid  spedmen  of  the  elderly  Irish 
man,  Impulsive,  Irasdble,  full  of  animal  spirits, 
and  sendble  enough  In  his  mode  of  thinking,  fooll 
reckless  in  his  conduct.    His  letters  are  perhaps  t 
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In  (he  book.  ])odd,moth«r,lBftTlz0nofftpeeiiliMr8Unip, 
wnoK-lNidod  and  vron^-bearted,  who  spoUi  h«r  chOdmi, 
pligncf  ber  hoabsnd,  and  wonhipo  bendf.  Dodd,  daugh- 
tir,iBabMatlfkil  and  Mntlmental  young  ladj,  eager  for 
eooqnwts,  a  coquette,  a  Jilt,  and  almott  a  Jade.  James 
Dodd,  the  eon,  la  a  young  ecapegraoe,  who  geta  Into  all 
klodf  of  ridlcnIouB  scrapes,  but  Is  so  good-natured  in  his 
good-figrnothhignets  that  he  never  entirely  loses  the  sym* 
patby  of  the  reader.  The  &ilures  are  Capt  Morris  and 
CuTj  Dodd,  eharaoters  in  which  the  author  attempts  to 
ddloeate  excellent  people,  and  succeeds  only  in  delineat- 
ing bona  They  fortunately  occupy  but  a  small  space  In 
tho  book,  and  can  be  easily  skipped.  We  do  not  know  but 
thst  the  interporitlon  of  their  dullnoM  is  a  oontrlTsnoe  of 
the  tutbor  to  have  some  foil  to  his  brillianpy,  and,  if  so, 
h«  hsi  succeeded  to  a  charm. 


Nota/nm  the  Letiert  qf  Thcmat  Moort  to  hU  Mtaic  Pub- 
VAtfyJanu*  Fbieer.    New  York:  Redjidd.  1  vol.  l2mo. 

TU9  publication,  suppressed  in  London,  is  publinhed 
h«t.  T,  Crofton  Croker  supplies  an  Introductory  letter 
to  Bsdfieki,  In  relation  to  them  letters— to  Lord  John  Rus- 
lell'f  Life  of  Moore— and  to  the  nature  of  Moore's  conneo- 
tioD  with  Power.  The  latter  appears  to  have  had  a  hard 
tine  with  th«  exacting  poet;  and,  between  them,  the  old 
nistion  of  author  and  publisher  seems  to  hare  been  re- 
'wied— Moore  drinking  his  wine  out  of  Power's  skull.  In- 
«*•«  of  Power's  ei^oylng  the  old  privilege  of  making  a 

vhieeap of  Moore's.    "By ,  Mr.  Croker,"  said  Power 

tohlin,  on  an  oeea^n  when  he  received  an  Insulting  letter 
*wn  the  author  of  *«  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  "  I  am  his 
^•nkw,  Ull-aoceptor,  and  fish-agent— Ietter<arrier,  hotcl- 
^^V%  snd  publisher,  and  now  he  wants  me  to  be  his 
ihofrWack.'' 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter  in  the  volume. 
^BOBs  other  little  scandals,  there  is  a  poem  by  Lord  Vy- 
"»« RTOToked  by  a  sneer  of  Moore's  in  the  "  Hebrew  Melo- 
'^''  Theeloslng  verse  is  very  sharp: 

Of  ttie  dead  we  'd  lain  speak  and  always  hope  well : 
Tommy's  errors,  we  truitt,  are  forgiven ; 

Bot  if  thf>re  *s  one  thing  that  will  send  him  to  hell, 
Tb  his  singing  so  vilely  of  Heaven  I 

The  following  epigram  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  on  the  birth  of 
^*o«e'»  third  girl,  and  In  reflsrence  to  the  poet's  dlsap- 
P*»tBent  in  not  having  a  boy,  Is  very  good  and  very  new : 

I  *»  wrry,  dear  Moore,  there 's  a  damp  to  your  Joy, 

Jjortbhik  my  old  strain  of  mythology  stupid, 
wjon  I  ny  that  your  wife  had  a  right  to  a  boy— 

'«  Tenus  Is  nothing  without  a  yonng  Cupid, 
^dnoe  Fate  the  boon  that  you  wished  for  refuses, 
^  grtatlog  three  girls  to  your  happy  embrares, 
us  meant,  when  you  wandered  abroad  with  the  Muses, 
">H  your  wife  should  be  circled  at  home  with  the  Graces. 


^friea,  end  fkt  American  Flag.  By  Qmmander  Andrew 
^-  -fhote,  U.  S.  N.y  Lieut.  Ckmmanding  U.  &  Brig  Perry 
««fte  Cbort  of  Africa,  A.  D.  1850-«1.  New  York:  D. 
'^Pfieion  dCb.  Iffol.  l2mo. 

This  Is  a  timely  production.  It  not  only  describes  the 
Slave  Trade  as  carried  on  at  the  present  time,  and  as  for- 
•""Jj  conducted,  but  gives  an  account  of  the  physical 
****^hy,  the  climate,  geology,  zoology,  botany,  and  trade 
^AMea,  the  distribution  of  races  on  that  continent,  and 
****'  'rts,  manners  and  character.  Its  narrative  of  the 
^'P^^tbos  of  the  American  squadron  on  the  coast  is  also 
of  much  Interest  The  comparison  of  the  old  with  the  pre- 
wnt  trade  In  slaves,  seems  to  us,  in  one  paragraph,  to 
••***«  »  question  which  has  been  often  discussed.  "  The 
■i^^e-trade,"  says  our  author,  "  is  now  carried  on  by  com- 
P^'^ely  small  and  ill-found  veftsels,  watched  by  the 
*'"^>w«  incessantly.  They  are  therefore  Induced,  at  any 
'^  of  loss  by  death,  to  crowd  and  pack  thf  ir  cargoes,  so 
^^  *  lueccaafnl  royage  may  compensate  for  many  cap- 


tures. In  olden  times  there  were  many  vessela  fitted  ex- 
pressly fbr  the  purpose— large  Indiamen  or  whalers.  It 
has  been  objected  to  the  employment  of  squadrons  to  ex- 
terminate that  tnCde,  that  their  interference  has  increased 
its  enormity.  This,  however.  Is  doing  honor  to  the  old 
Guineamen  such  as  they  by  no  means  deserve.  It  is,  in 
fkct,  an  inference,  in  favor  of  human  nature.  Implying 
that  a  man  who  has  impunity  and  leisure  to  do  evil,  can- 
not. In  the  nature  of  things,  be  so  dreadfully  heartless  in 
doing  it  as  tho^e  In  whose  track  the  avenger  follows  to 
seize  and  punish.  The  fkct,  however,  does  not  Justify  this 
surmise  In  favor  of  impunity  and  leisure.  If  ever  there 
was  any  thing  on  earth  which,  for  revoltlnj;,  filthy,  heart- 
less atrocity,  might  make  the  devil  wonder  and  hell  recog- 
nize Its  own  likeness,  then  It  was  on  any  one  of  the  decks 
of  an  old  slaver.  The  sordid  cupidity  of  tho  older,  as  It 
is  meaner,  was  also  more  callous  than  the  hurried  ruffian- 
ism ^  the  present  age.  In  fact,  a  slavej  cow  has  but  one 
deck ;  In  the  last  century  they  had  two  or  three.  Any  one 
of  the  decks  of  the  larger  vessels  was  rather  wonie.  If  this 
could  be.  than  the  single  deck  of  the  brigs  and  schooners 
now  employed  in  the  trade.  Then,  the  number  of  decks 
rendered  the  suffocating  and  pestilential  hold  a  scene  of 
unparalleled  wretchedness." 

The  speculations  of  the  author  regarding  the  ftituxv 
proepects  of  AfHca  are  more  cheering  than  those  which  w« 
are  accustomed  to  hear,  and  as  they  are  based  on  positive 
facts  and  Inveiitigatlons,  they  arc  not  merely  propbedea 
of  a  philanthropic  heart,  but  conclusions  of  a  lo^cal  mind. 
We  cordially  commend  the  volume  to  our  readers. 


The  Complete  Poetical  Wbrks  of  Samuel  Rogers;  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Notes.  Edited  by  Epts  Sargent. 
1  vol.  12mo. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Rogers  ever  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States— the  large  type,  white  paper, 
and  general  elegance  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
volume,  discriminating  it  from  all  others.  It  Is  unilbrm 
with  the  same  editor's  edition  of  Campbell.  The  biographi- 
cal sketch  extends  to  sixty  closely  printed  pages,  and  la 
full  of  information  regarding  the  relations  of  Rogers  with 
the  other  celebrities  of  his  time,  contains  extracta  from 
the  critical  estimates  of  Rogers'  genius  publifhed  in  the 
prominent  reviews,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
treasures  of  art  and  literature  collected  in  his  house,  the 
scene  of  so  many  celebrated  ''  breakfajits.''  The  compilation 
of  this  bl<^aphlcal  notice  must  have  cost  the  editor  a 
great  deal  of  labor,  as  it  is  constructed  firom  materials  col- 
lected ftom  many  books,  in  more  than  one  language.  All 
the  literary  biographies  of  the  century  seem  to  have  been 
consulted. 

The  poems  of  Rogers  display  no  great  elements  of  indi- 
vidual nature,  no  depth  of  passion,  fisw  electric  flashes  of 
imagination,  but  they  spring  from  pure  and  tender  senti- 
ments, and  embody  with  singular  skill  emotions  at  ones 
delicate  and  universaL  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,*'  and 
"Human  Life,"  will  always  be  read  with  tranquil  delight 
by  readers  of  all  degrees  of  culture.  Though  pensive  In 
their  tone,  and  reflective  rather  than  impulsive  in  their 
strain  of  thought  and  feeling,  they  please  the  young  as 
much  as  the  old.  Simple,  however,  as  they  seem,  they  are 
probably  the  most  elaborate  poems  of  the  century.  The 
author's  sensitive  and  exacting  taste  weighed  every  word 
and  rhyme,  and  his  "frantic  fastidiousness"  made  the 
task  of  correcting  and  polishing  his  lines  a  never-ending 
torment.  A  coterie  of  the  most  diatlnguished  men  in  Lon- 
don, critics  and  poets,  often  sat  In  solemn  conclave  to  help 
him  out  of  the  diiBcullies  of  a  couplet,  and  to  decide  on 
the  propriety  of  an  epithet.  Yet  out  of  the  ogonies  of  such 
elegance  have  eome  poems  which  flow  with  apparently 
spontaneous  ease,  and  give  no  evidence  of  the  pangs  which 
aooompanied  their  birth.  "  Easy  writing  is— hard  writing," 
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and  10  llogers  found  it.  Bia  reward  it,  that  all  he  haa 
written  haa  become  dasdo.  It  is  not  the  higheat  Icind  of 
poetry,  bnt  It  is  perfect  in  Its  kind.  The  nature  it  ez- 
firmwm  is  not  powerful,  but  it  is  sweet  and  tender,  and  we 
eannot  bnt  think  ha  will  be  read  as  long  as  Byron  and 
Oampbell  are  read,  though  in  genius  he  is  plainly  their 
Inferior.  The  poets  who  tranqniliae  the  heart  are  as  popu- 
lar as  those  who  stir  it. 


The  Knout  and  the  Sustians ;  orihg  MuacoviU  Empxrtj  the 
CzaVy  and  the  PtopU,  Bjf  Qermain  de  Lagry.  With  nvr 
merout  JUtatrationM.  JVeio  Tork:  Harper  <i  Brothers. 
1  vol.,  12  mo. 

Among  the  crowd  of  works  on  Russia  now  tumbling 
tnai  the  press,  this  Tigoroosi  lucid,  and  viTaciouB  aooount 
of  the  institutiona,  poUey,  peo|da,  and  gOTemment  of  the 
emigre,  desenres  particular  notice.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  fiff  the  French  pr^ndlce,  and  the  French  brilllam^  of 
the  author  color  and  distort  his  Tiews  of  fects,  but  he  ctI- 
dently  writes  from  a  full  mind,  and  his  repreaentation  is 
probably  substantially  true.  The  barbarians  promise  to  be 
routed,  and  thoroughly  used  up  in  literature,  before  they 
are  reached  by  arms.  The  present  Tolume,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  worlu,  animated  by  a  similar  spirit, 
will,  doubtless  do  much  to  direct  against  Russia  the  opinion 
of  the  dTiliaed  world. 


Behind  the  Scenes.    By  Lady  Bultoer  Lytton.    New  Tori-: 
Biker  dCb.    1  vol.  12  mo. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Mr.  Ponsonby  Ferrars, 
who  serres  as  tiie  hero  and  rascal  of  this  noTel,  is  intended 
as  a  representation  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  hus- 
band of  the  amiable  writer  of  the  work.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  inspiration  of  hatred  is  sTldent  in  every  lino 
and  lineamant  of  the  portrait,  and  that  the  thing  is  over- 
done,  and  carried  to  caricature.  Ferrars  is  represented  as 
a  nar,  hypocrite,  seducer,  and  poisoner,  without  any  per- 
sonal or  political  principle.  It  Is  the  portrait  of  a  fiend, 
painted,  or  rather  daubed,  by  the  hand  of  a  ftiry.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  epigrammatic  felidty  in  the  style  of  the 
work,  and  some  caustic  sketches  and  scratches  of  character. 
iyi8raeli,eq>edally,  is  caricatured  with  a  good  deal  of  yene- 
mous  skilL  But  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  beneath  serious 
criticism.  The  good  people  are  flunkies,  and  the  bad  peo- 
ple are  devils. 


The  Hive  of  the  Bee-ffunlert  A  Bepotitory  of  Sketches,  in- 
duding  peculiar  American  Character ,  Scenery,  and  Bu- 
rai  Sports.  By  T.  B.  Thorpe,  of  Lctuixiana.  Jlhtstrated 
by  Sketches  from  Xature.  New  Tork:  D.  Appleton  d 
Cb.    1  WiL,  12  mo. 

This  is  a  capital  series  of  eketches,  written  in  a  ft«e,  bold 
and  attraetife  stylo,  and  full  of  information  regarding  the 
life  at  the  South  and  South-west.  The  "Big  Bear  of  Ar- 
kansas,** is  one  of  the  most  farnrafale  specimens  of  the 
author's  power  of  exhibiting  character  in  the  rough,  and 
many  of  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  singularly  graphic. 


The  Russo-TurHsh  Cbmpaigns  qf  1828  and  1829,  with  a 
View  of  the  Present  Affiiirs  in  the  East.  By  OoUmel  Ches- 
ney,  B.  A.,  D.  C.  L.,  I.  B.  &,  with  Maps.  New  Tork: 
BedJUld.    Ivol.l'Zmo. 

A  Taluable  work,  written  by  an  oflleer  of  distinction, 
personally  conversant  of  many  of  tho  events  he  narrates, 
and  competent  to  give  judgment  on  tho  nature  of  the 
struggle  which  has  long  been  carried  on,  tn  peace  and  In 
war,  between  Rnssia  and  Turkey.  The  ajipcndix  contains 
the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  between  the  Four  i'owers, 
and  tho  secret  correspondence  between  the  RuR.^Ian  and 
English  governments. 


Narrative  ef  a  Voyage  to  the  North-West  Cbatt  of 
in  the  Tears  1811, 1812, 1813,  and  1814,  or  the  f 
riean  Settlement  on  the  Pacific.  By  Cfahrid  f 
Translated  and  BiiUd  by  J.  V.  Huntington.  N 
BedJUld,    1  vol.  12  mo. 

This  is  a  connected,  simple,  and  minute  aooou 
early  settlement  of  the  Or^on  Territory,  under 
the  enterprise  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  It  is  tho  p 
of  one  of  the  original  adventurers  In  the  expedl 
is  a  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  the 
It  corrects  some  unintentional  Inaccurades  wb 
into  Washington  Irvlng's  account  of  the  expe< 
his  charming  *'  Astoria."  Mr.  Iluntlngton's  tran 
well  executed,  preserving  a  good  portion  of  th 
Uke  simplicity"  of  the  original.  , 


The  Catacombs  of  Borne,  as  Illustrating  the  Chut 

Jlrst  three  Centuries.    By  the  Bight  Bev.  Wm. . 

Kip,  D.  D.    New  Tork:  Bedfiehl.    1  vol.  16wo. 

This  little  volume  gives  the  result  of  some  obi 
and  much  study.  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  the  s 
much  Christian  heroism,  have  formed  the  subjec 
elaborate  and  costly  works,  but  little  known  to  tb 
Dr.  Kip  describes  them  with  much  minuteness 
quence,  and  the  text  is  profusely  Illustrated  v 
cuts,  bringing  the  matter  palpably  before  the  ey 
the  writer's  graphic  pen  should  fail  to  impress 
Imagination.  Whether  road  to  gratify  the  curie 
feed  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  public.  Dr.  £ 
will  be  found  equally  interesting  and  valuable. 


Ths  Turkish  Empire:  Us  Historical^  Statistical, 
gious  Condition ;  also,  its  Manners,  Customs, 
Alfred  de  Basse,  Member  of  Embassy  at  Cbnst 
Translate  revised,  and  enlarged,  with  memo 
reigning  Sultan,  Cmar  J\tcha,  the  Turkish  C 
By  Edward  Joy  Morris,  late  United  States  Chai 
fairs  at  Naples,  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  dk 
PriutifS  cents. 

This  volume  Is  a  usefbl  addition  to  the  numbe: 
upon  Turkey  and  the  Turks,  containing  a  mass 
and  reliable  information  In  regard  to  the  populat 
of  life,  offldal  documents,  and  the  admlnlntratioc 
in  tho  Turkish  Empire.  The  addenda,  by  Mr. 
able,  full  of  information,  and  written  in  the 
practiced  scholar  and  writer.  We  commend  it  to  o« 


The  Curse  of  Clifton.    By  Emma  D.  Smtthworth 
delphia:  T.  B.  Ptterson. 

This  is  a  republication  of  a  very  intense  no 
has  made  its  mark  upon  the  reading  public,  In  tb 
of  our  contemporary,  the  Saturday  Evening  F 
full  of  the  faults  and  excellencies  of  this  popu 
and,  though  not  to  our  taste,  has  alreaily  met  ti 
a  very  large  body  of  readers,  who  will  be^  glad  to 
book  form. 


The  Nxw  Volcme.— With  this  number  of  Gi 
commence  a  new  volume  with  increased  attracti 
determination  to  make  tbis  popular  American  I 
all  Its  appointments  equal  to  any  mnjcaz.Inc  In  tl 
Our  readers  will  perceive  by  thi8  number  that 
talent,  literary  and  artistic,  we  have  <ur  full  si 
tho  general  tone  of  the  magnzlne  is,  if  possible 
tlonal  than  ever.  Our  cnicravings  for  the  toIo 
from  original  designs,  by  the  best  artlj't.",  and  hoi 
5tcol  Illustrations  will  be  entirt?ly  of  topics  relat 
volutlonary  events.  We  trust  our  old  subscribe 
]  ufl  in  extending  our  circulation  In  their  retpectl 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Retreftt  of  WMhington  through  the  Jersey*— Dborganisa- 
tlon  of  hie  Armj— Finelly  takee  poet  beyond  the  Del»- 
were,  near  Trenton— Vnaccoontsble  apathy— WeshUic- 
ton  takes  advantage  of  It— Rehiforeed— Reorganisation 
of  the  Army^Wathington  reeolvee  to  march  on  Trenton 
— Paisage  of  thcrYirer— The  Attack— The  Tietory— March 
on  Princeton— AfltonUunent  of  Cornwallla— Death  of 
Golonel  Rahl— The  effect  of  the  Tietory  upon  t^  Gountry 
— Porerty  of  the  Army— Robert  Morris,  the  Noble  Hnan- 
dere— etc.)  etc. 

In  the  meantime,  Howe  pushing  ap  with  spirit 
the  adrantage  he  had  gained,  crossed  the  Hudson 
six  miles  abore  Fort  Lee,  with  six  thousand  men, 
and  moved  rapid]  j  down  upon  it  Comwallis,  who 
had  command  of  this  division,  pressed  forward 
with  such  ^gor  that  Washington  was  compelled 
to  leave  behind  all  his  heavy  cannon,  three 
hundred  tents,  baggage,  provisions,  and  stores  of 
all  kind.  The  Jersey  shore  being  entirely  com- 
manded by  the  British  men-of-war,  from  which 
treops  could  be  landed  at  any  time,  Washington 
with  his  deipoBdiDg,  almost  disorganized  army, 
drew  off  toward  the  Delaware.  The  militia, 
wholly  disi^ted,  deserted  in  large  numbers — 
even  the  regulars  stole  away,  so  that  Washington 
soon  had  but  little  over  three  thousand  men  with 
whom  to  oppose  twenty  thousand.  He  had  no- 
thing that  could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
cavalry,  while  the  enemy  was  well  supplied,  and 
could  overrun  the  whole  flat  country  through 
which  his  oourse  now  lay.  In  the  mean  time  the 
inhabitants  despairing  of  the  success  of  the  Ame- 
rican cause,  began  to  look  toward  the  British  for 
protection.  An  insurrection  was  breeding  in 
Monmonth,  to  quell  which  Washington  was  com- 
pell&i  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  troops.  The 
Tories  took  heart,  and  fell  without  fear  on  those 
who  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  f^reedom.  En- 
couraged by  this  state  of  feeling  among  the  in- 
habitants, the  two  Howes  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  pardon  was  promised  to  all  offenders 
who  would  within  sixty  days  submit  themselves 
to  the  royal  authority.  Multitudes  obeyed,  and 
with  an  army  falling  to  pieces  through  its  own 


demoralized  state,  in  the  midst  of  a  disaffecti^^ 
population,  pressed  by  an  overwhelming 
rious  army,  Washington  saw  a  night  closin. 
around  him,  through  the  blackness  of  which  n< 
a  single  ray  shot  its  cheering  light  But  it 
in  such  circumstances  as  these  that  the  Uu^^ 
grandeur  of  his  character  appears.  Superior 
to  the  contagion  of  example,  he  neither  doubl 
nor  falters.  Rising  loftier  as  others  sink  in 
spair,  moving  serener  the  greater  the  agitatioi 
becomes  around  him,  he  exhibits  a  rSfrve  po^ 
equal  to  any  emergency — a  steadfastness  of  soi 
that  nothing  earthly  can  shake. 

He  immediately  ordered  Lee,  by  forced  marchea, 
to  join  him ;  sent  to  Gen.  Schuyler  to  forward  hiicK 
troops  from  the  frontiers  of  Canada ;  called  od 
Pennsylvania  to  assemble  her  militia  if  she  would 
save  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  to  furnish  him  with  troops,  if  he  would 
not  see  the  entire  province  swept  by  the  enemy. 
But  the  country  was  paralyzed,  and  with  his 
feeble  band  he  continued  to  retire  before  the 
enemy.    Lee,  intent  on  delivering  some   bokl 
stroke  of  his  own,  and  thus  eclipse  Washington, 
whom  the  provinces  began  to  suspect  of  in- 
efficiency, refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  com- 
mander, and  finally,  a  victim  to  his  own  folly, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  thus  adding 
another  to  the  list  of  calamities,  for  the  country 
generally  had  placed  great  reliance  in  his  skill 
and  experience  as  a  general. 

Driven  iVom  the  Hackensack,  Washington  took 
post  behind  the  Aqukannunk.  Pressed  hotly  by 
Comwallis,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  this 
position,  and  retiring  along  the  Raritan  took 
post  at  New  Brunswick.  Here  the  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  troops  declared  the  time  of 
their  enlistment  hod  expired,  and  shouldering 
their  muskets,  left  the  camp  in  a  body.  Thei|^ 
departure  shook  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  it 
required  all  of  Washington's  efforts  to  prevent 
it  from  disbanding  wholly.  Unable  to  offer  any 
resistance,  he  retreated  to  Trenton.  Here,  re- 
ceiving a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men 
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from  Philadelphia,  he  began  to  assume  the 
offensiye;  but  finding  ComwalUs  adyancing  in 
sereral  columns,  so  as  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he 
crossed,  on  the  8th  of  December,  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  destroying  all  the  bridges 
and  boats  after  him.  Here  he  sat  down  know- 
ing it  was  the  last  stand  that  could  be  made  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  Philadelphia. 

The  English  general  talung  up  his  head-quarters 
at  Trenton  extended  his  armj  up  and  down  the 
riTcr,  but  made  no  serious  demonstrations  to 
cross.  Ue  neither  collected  boats,  nor  materials 
for  bridges,  nor  attempted  to  pass  by  means  of 
rafts.  A  sudden  and  unaccountable  apathy 
seemed  to  hare  seized  him,  and  the  energy  with 
which,  since  the  taking  of  Fort  Washington,  he 
had  pressed  the  American  army,  and  which 
threatened  to  crush  the  rebellion  at  once,  de- 
serted him.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  ford  the 
riTer  and  seixe  Philadelphia,  and  compel  Wash- 
ington to  earry  out  his  sublime  purpose,  **  retreat, 
if  necetsarjf,  beyond  the  Alleghaniu" 

The  delay  of  the  British  here  enabled  Wash- 
ington  to  strengthen  his  army.  He  sent  Mifflin 
aad  Armstrong  through  Pennsylvania,  rousing 
the  patriotic  citizens  to  arms.  Sulliyan  joined 
him  with  Lee's  diyision,  and  Gates  arriyed  with 
foor  regiments  from  Ticonderoga.  Still  the 
prospectwas  inexpressibly  gloomy.  Rhode  Island, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  nearly  all  the  Jerseys, 
had  one  after  another  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  nothing  seemed  able  to  resist  his 
Tietorious  march. 

The  reinforcements,  howeyer,  that  had  come 
ia  encouraged  Washington  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  yet  strike  a  blow  which,  if  it  did  not  se- 
riously embarass  his  adyersaries,  would  neyer- 
theless  rekindle  hope  throughout  the  country. 
Although  the  force  under  him  was  inadequate  to 
any  great  moyement,  something  must  be  done  be- 
fore the  winter  shut  in,  or  the  spring  would  find 
Congress  without  an  army,  and  the  American 
eause  without  defenders.  The  British  were  wait- 
ing only  for  cold  weather  to  bridge  the  Delaware 
with  ice,  when  they  would  cross ;  and,  crushing 
all  opposition  by  their  superior  force,  march 
down  on  Philadelphia.  Though  the  heayens  grew 
dark  around  Washington,  and  fear  and  despond- 
ency weighed  down  the  firmest  hearts,  his  sublime 
fidth  in  Qod  and  the  right  neyer  shook,  and  eyen 
in  this  hour  of  trial  and  of  gloom  he  lifted  his 
voice  of  encouragement,  declaring  he  saw  the 
morning  beyond  it  all.  He  sent  Putnam  to  Phila- 
ddphia  to  erect  defenses,  behind  which  the  army 
might,  if  driven  back  from  the  Delaware,  make  a 
desperate  stand  for  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  reorganization  of  the 
■nay  on  the  plan  adopted  by  a  Committee  of 


Congress  and  Washington  at  Harlsem  Heights, 
was  carried  forward.*  Congress,  however,  at 
this  time  retired  in  affright  to  Baltimore,  vA 
the  Tories  of  Philadelphia,  embracing  nearly  all 
the  Quakers,  took  courage,  rendering  Putnam's 
situation  doubly  precarious. 

While  trouble  and  uncertainty  pervaded  both 
Congress  and  the  army.  Lord  Howe,  having  re- 
signed the  command  to  Comwallis,  retired  to 
New  York,  where  he  remained  tranquil,  in  the 
fiill  belief  that  an  easy  victory  awaited  him. 
The  latter  officer  having  lost  all  fear  of  the  Ame- 
rican troops,  stretched  his  army  in  a  chain  of 
cantonments,  from  Trenton  to  Burlington,  and 
also  retired  to  the  snugger  quarters  of  New  York. 
Colonel  Rahl,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Trenton ;  Count  Donop  occupied  Bor- 
dentown  with  a  brigade  of  Hessians,  while  still 
lower  down,  and  within  twenty  nules  of  Phila- 
delphia, lay  another  corps.  Other  portions  were 
quartered  at  Amboy,  Brunswick,  and  Princeton. 
This  was  the  position  of  affairs  as  the  cold  blasts 
and  heavy  frosts  of  the  latter  part  of  December 
began  to  gather  the  ice  on  the  Delaware,  promis- 
ing soon  to  construct  a  solid  bridge,  over  which 
the  victorious  enemy  could  march  without  resist- 
ance. The  American  army,  thinly  clad,  poorly 
fed,  and  worse  housed,  presented  a  sorry  specta- 
cle as  it  paraded  on  the  ftrosen  ground,  amid  the 
drifting  snow-storm;  and  the  bands  of  music, 
failed  to  stir  into  enthusiasm  the  blood  of  those 
who  could  see  no  morning  beyond  the  night  that 
enveloped  them.  The  Tories  were  in  high  spirits, 
and  the  patriots  correspondingly  downcast  and 
depressed. 

Washington,  firmly  resolved  to  smite  his  over- 
confident adversary,  if  fortune  would  ^ve  but 
the  faintest  promise  of  success,  carefully  scruti- 
nized every  position,  and  pondered  well  every 
plan  suggested  to  his  mind.  The  fiery  Stark  re- 
marked to  him  one  day,  "  You  have  depended  a 
long  time  on  spades  and  pickaxes,  but  if  yon 
ever  wish  to  establish  the  independence  of  the 
country,  you  must  rely  on  fire-arms."  "  That," 
replied  Washington,  **  is  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
To-morrow  we  march  on  Trenton,  and  I  have 
appointed  you  to  command  the  advance-guard  of 
the  left  wing."  He  had  resolved  to  cross  the 
Delaware  at  night,  and  surprise  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton.    Christmas  was  fixed  upon,  because  he 

*  Dy  this  plan  all  tbe  contlnenUl  tioopa  ware  to  ooiuiU- 
tute  one  grand  armj  of  eighty  battaUons,  in  all  alxty 
tbouaand  men.  To  induce  enlittmenU  daring  tbe  war  a 
bounty  of  twenty  dollars  waa  offered,  together  with  a  lot 
of  land,  to  be  given  at  the  close  \h  the  surrirora,  or  to  tbe  I 
fkmily  of  him  who  had  fallen.  The  amount  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  grade,  advancing  fh>m  one  hundred  acrer, 
tbe  share  of  a  common  soldier,  to  flye  hundred,  that  of  a 
ooloneL 
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knew  this  to  be  a  time  of  camiTal  among  the 
German  troops,  and  hoped  to  fall  upon  them 
overoome  with  wine  and  sleep.  The  PennsyWa- 
nia  militia,  under  Cadwallader  and  Ewing,  the 
former  stationed  at  Bristol,  opposite  the  corps  at 
Bordentown,  and  the  latter  just  below  Trenton, 
were  ordered  to  cross  at  the  same  time,  and  bj 
a  simultaneous  attack,  confuse  and  distract  the 
enemy.  Washington,  with  two  thousand  four 
hundred  men,  marched  to  McKonkey's  Ferry, 
nine  miles  aboye  Trenton,  and  at  dusk  began  to 
cross.  It  was  an  hour  big  with  results  to  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  he  felt  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility he  had  assumed.  He  was  calm  but 
solemn,  and  as  he  stood  dismounted  beside  his 
horse  and  gased  on  the  turbulent  riyer,  adown 
whose  bosom  the  ice,  which  the  sudden  cold  had 
formed,  was  angrily  drifting,  and  listened  to  its 
crushing,  grinding  sound  against  the  frozen 
shores,  blending  in  its  monotonous  roar  with  the 
conf^ed  tramp  of  the  marching  columns,  and 
heayy  roll  of  the  artillery  wagons,  and  hoarse 
orders  of  the  officers,  his  aspect  and  nir  were 
those  of  one  who  felt  that  the  crisis  of  his  fate 
had  come.  He  was  about  to  put  a  large  and  al- 
most impassable  riyer  between  him  and  the  foe, 
and  the  morning  dawn  would  see  his  little  army 
victorious,  or  annihilated,  and  his  country  lifted 
fh)m  the  gloom  that  oppressed  it,  or  plunged  still 
deeper  into  the  abyss  of  despair.  As  he  thus 
stood  absorbed  in  thought  and  pressed  with 
anxious  care,  Wilkinson  approached  him  with  a 
letter  from  Gates.  Roused  from  his  contempla- 
tion, he  fixed  a  stern  look  on  the  officer,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  What  a  time  is  this  to  hand  me  letters  !" 
The  night  closed  in  dark  and  cold — the  wind 
swept  in  gusts  down  the  river,  while  the  rapidly 
increasing  ice  threatened  to  prevent  entirely  the 
crossing  of  the  troops  in  time  for  a  night  attack. 
A  few  boats  reached  the  opposite  shore,  when  a 
blinding  snow  storm  set  in,  casting  such  utter 
darkness  on  the  river,  that  those  which  followed 
became  lost,  and  drifted  about  in  the  gloom. 
General  Knox,  who  had  n  voice  like  a  trumpet, 
stood  on  the  farther  shore,  and  kept  hallooing  to 
those  struggling  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
thus  indicated  the  point  toward  which  they  should 
steer.  It  was  a  long  and  inconceivably  distress- 
ing night  to  Washington,  lie  had  calculated  on 
a  surprise,  but  as  hour  after  hour  wore  away, 
and  the  boats  entangled  in  the  ice  delayed  their 
arrival,  he  saw  that  this  on  which  he  had  placed 
his  chief  reliance,  must  be  abandoned.  His  po- 
sition grew  more  and  more  critical  every  moment. 
Cadwallader  and  Ewing  might  have  crossed,  and 
relying  on  his  cooperation  attacked  the  enemy 
alone  and  been  defeated,  or  unable  to  cross  at 
all,  left  him  unsupported  to  meet  in  open  day- 


light  a  prepared  enemy,  whose  heavy  artiller; 
could  eifectually  sweep  every  street  up  which  U 
untrained  troops  might  attempt  to  adTanei 
For  nearly  twelve  hours  he  watched  on  the  bank 
of  the  Delaware,  listening  to  the  shouts  and  ni 
roar  of  his  scattered  army,  floundering  in  th 
gloom,  and  though  an  eternity  seemed  to  int«] 
vene  between  the  arrival  of  the  boats,  he  showe 
no  irritation,  but  stood  like  a  column  of  marbl 
amid  the  storm,  his  great  heart  almost  burstin 
with  anxiety,  and  yet  not  an  indication  of  it  i 
his  voice  and  bearing.  He  could  have  pushed  o 
with  less  men,  but  dared  not  advance  withoc 
the  artillery,  which  was  the  last  to  get  ovei 
This  at  length  arrived,  and  at  four  o'clock  i 
the  morning  the  army  took  up  its  line  of  marcl 
He  was  still  nine  miles  fVom  Trenton,  and  th 
whole  distance  to  be  made  against  a  storm  < 
sleet  beating  full  in  the  soldier's  faces.  Th 
army  was  divided  into  two  columns — one  nndc 
Sullivan,  taking  the  road  along  the  bank,  whS 
Washington,  in  person,  accompanied  by  Greeni 
led  the  other  by  the  Pennington  road  nearly  pi 
rallel  and  a  little  farther  inland.  As  day  brok 
dimly  over  the  dreary  landscape,  Washingto 
saw  that  his  troops  were  suffering  seyerel 
from  the  fatiguing  work  of  the  night,  and  ordere 
a  halt  that  they  might  take  a  f%w  momenta  res 
No  one,  however,  was  permitted  to  leave  th 
ranks.  The  order  had  scarcely  passed  down  tli 
line  before  every  man  was  leaning  heavily  on  h: 
musket,  and  the  whole  column  standing  as 
suddenly  frozen  in  its  place,  while  the  storm  s 
lently  sifted  its  white  covering  over  all.  Man 
were  but  half-clad,  ond  without  shoes  or  stocl 
ings  stood  shivering  on  the  frozen  ground.  On! 
a  short  respite,  however,  could  be  given,  an 
soon  the  order,  "  foiiwarp,"  passed  down  th 
ranks.  As  the  column  put  itself  in  motioi 
Washington,  to  his  surprise,  saw  one  half  quiet], 
slip  away  from  the  other  half,  leaving  it  standin 
motionless  and  fast  asleep  in  its  place.  It  wa 
with  difficulty  the  poor  fellows  could  be  roused 
but  when,  not  long  after,  the  guns  of  the  advance 
guard  broke  on  their  ears,  there  was  no  lack  c 
wakefulness  and  energy. 

Under  the  driving  sleet  many  of  the  musket 
of  Sullivan's  troops  became  wet  and  unfit  fo 
use.  On  making  the  discovery,  he  dispatdlft 
his  aid,  Colonel  Smith,  to  Washington,  statioj 
the  fact,  and  saying  that  he  could  depend  o: 
nothing  but  the  bayonet.  Turning  suddenly  o 
the  astonished  officer,  Washington  thundered  i 
his  ears :  **  Go  back  sir^  immediately^  and  tA 
General  Sullivan  to  move  ox."  In  relating  th 
occurrence  afterward,  Colonel  Smith  said  that  h 
**  never  saw  a  face  so  awfully  sublime  "  as  Wash 
ington's  when  he  gave  that  stern  command.     Al 
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the  lion  in  his  nature  was  roused,  every  strong 
flMultj  had  been  summoned  from  its  repose,  and 
the  marble  calmness  of  his  demeanour  was  like 
that  strange  hush  of  nature  which  betokens  the 
approaching  storm.     Captain  Forest  moved  in 
adtance  with  the  artilley,  and  Washington  rode 
betide  him.     Passing  a  countryman  chopping 
wood  before  his  door,  the  latter  pointed  to  Tren- 
ton, now  dimly  looming  in  the  distance,  and 
saked  him  if  he  knew  where  the  Hessian  picket 
lay.    The  man  replied  ho  did  not     Said  Forest, 
«Toa  may  tell,  for  it  is  Washington  who  ad- 
dresses you."    Overcome  with  sudden  joy,  the 
poor  man  lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed, 
•<  God  bless  and  prosper  you."     He  then  pointed 
to  a  house  in  which  the  picket  lay,  and  to  a  tree 
near  it,  where  the  sentry  stood.     The  guns  were 
then  nnlimbered  and  the  whole  column  passed 
rapidly  forward.     Washington  still  rode  in  ad- 
Tance  amid  the  artillery,  and  some  of  his  officers 
becoming  alarmed  for  his  safety,  urged  him  to 
retire.    But  he  paid  no  heed  to  their  remon- 
strances—it was  not  a  time  to  think  of  himself, 
t&d  he  still  led  the  column,  and  was  just  enter- 
ing King  Street,  when  he  heard  the  thunder  of 
SoIliTtn's  guns  in  another  direction,  as  Stark 
broke  into  the  town,  and  with  his  strong  battle-cry 
ronsed  the  Hessians  from  their  drunken  slum- 
ben.    Forest  then  opened  with  his  artillery,  and 
Waahbgton,  watching  anxiously  the   effect  of 
each  shot,  pointed  out  the  different  objects  at 
which  he  wished  him  to  direct  his  aim.     All  now 
was  confasion  and  terror  in  the  enemy's  quarters. 
The  roll  of  drums,  the  shrill  blast  of  bugles  and 
<liscordant  cries  of  "to  arms,  to  arms,"  rang 
out  on  every  side.     Detached  companies  of  dra- 
Soons  careering  through  the  street — officers  gal- 
lopbg  almost  alone,  and  wildly  about — men  hur- 
ryu^  toand  fro  in  the  uncertain  light — irregular 
▼olleys  of  musketry  mingling  with  the  heavier 
explosions  of  cannon,  combined  to  create  a  scene 
of  confasion  and  disorder  in  the  Hessian  camp, 
that  no  effort  could  allay.     A  few  soldiers  sue- 
c^ed  in  wheeling  two  cannon  into  the  street 
along  which  Washington  was  advancing.     Young 
Monroe,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States, 
*nd  Captain  Washington  sprang  forward  with 
their  men,  and  though  the  matches  were  about 
to  descend  on  the  pieces,  charged  up  fb  the  very 
"^''xiles.    A  volley  of  musketry  met  them,  and 
"When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  those  two  gallant 
officers  were  seen  reclining  in  the  arms  of  their 
followers  wounded,   though   not  mortally.      A 
■^ont,  however,  told  that  the  guns  were  captured, 
^uhbgton  then  ordered  the  column  to  advance 
"piJly,  when  one  of  his  officers  exclaimed — 
*^  Their  flagg  are»truckl'*     Looking  up  in  sur- 
prise, he  replied,  **So  they  are"  and  spurring 


into  a  gallop,  dashed  forward.  He  was  Notorious 
— the  burden  was  suddenly  rolled  from  his  heart, 
and  turning  to  one  of  his  officers,  he  grasped  his 
hand,  exclaiming — **Thu  is  a  gloriotu  day  for  our 
country"  His  **  country"  was  his  only  thought 
The  suddenness  of  the  victory  surprised  every 
one.  But  the  Hessians  finding  themselves  hem- 
med in  by  the  Assanpink,  Sullivan,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  their  leader  gone,  saw  that  resist^ 
ance  would  be  vain.  About  six  hundred  light- 
horse  and  infantry  made  their  escape  to  Borden- 
town.  Ewing  had  not  been  able  to  effect  a  pass- 
age, or  his  division  would  have  crossed  the  track 
of  these  fugitives,  and  captured  them.  Cadwal- 
lader  had  also  found  it  impossible  to  get  his  army 
over,  so  that  the  troops  in  Bordentown,  Burling- 
ton Block  House,  and  Mount  Holly  escaped. 
The  victory,  though  incomplete  through  the  ina- 
bility of  those  two  commanders  to  cooperate  with 
Washington,  as  anticipated,  was  nevertheless 
great.  A  thousand  prisoners,  six  brass  field- 
pieces,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  four  colors, 
were  the  glorious  results  while  the  Americans  lost 
only  four  privates,  two  of  whom  were  frozen  to 
death.  Among  those  of  the  enemy  killed  was  Colo- 
nel Rahl,  the  commander.  He  had  been  spend- 
ing the  evening,  by  invitation,  at  the  house  of  a 
Tory,  and  while  Washington  stood  on  the  bleak 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  watchirg  his  army  sftnig- 
gling  in  the  icy  stream,  was  pleasantly  engaged 
in  a  game  of  cards,  to  which  he  gave  greater 
zest,  by  frequent  and  heavy  potations,  to  the 
merry  Christmas  that  had  passed.  A  Tory  had 
discovered  the  approach  of  the  American  army 
toward  morning,  and  hurried  off  to  find  Colonel 
Rahl.  Being  directed  to  the  house  where  he 
was,  he  knocked  at  the  door  and  gave  a  letter  to 
a  negro  waiter,  with  the  request  that  it  should 
be  handed  to  his  master  immediately.  The  ser- 
vant at  first  refuse<l  to  disturb  him,  but  on  being 
told  it  was  of  great  importance,  delivered  it.  It 
being  Rahl's  turn  to  deal,  he  thrust  the  note  into 
his  pocket  and  continued  the  game.  Half-an- 
hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  a  heavy  explo- 
sion of  cannon  shook  the  house  where  he  sat. 
He  started  bewildered  to  his  feet,  when  another 
and  another  followed  in  quick  succession.  He 
called  for  his  horse,  but  before  he  could  be  sad- 
dled and  bridled  the  pealing  bugle  and  rapid  roll 
of  drums  told  him  that  the  enemy  was  already 
in  his  camp.  Dashing  forward,  he  rallied  a  few 
troops  in  an  orchard,  and  was  leading  them  up  the 
street  against  the  advancing  colunm,  when  he 
fell  mortally  wounded. 

Before  leaving  Trenton,  Washington  snatched 
a  moment  to  visit  the  dying  officer,  and  expressed 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  his  misfortune. 

The  enemy  being  in  great  force  in  the  vicinity, 
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Wofhington  resolyed  to  recross  the  Delaware  to 
hU  old  encampment,  and  at  erening  the  weary 
but  elated  soldiers  were  in  the  same  boats,  pall- 
ing to  the  shore  they  had  left  the  night  before 
with  such  sad  misgiyings.  At  midnight  thej 
entered  their  old  quarters  again  so  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  their  thirty-two  hours  toil,  they  could 
hardly  stand.  For  once  they  were  forgetful  of 
their  cold  biYOuac  and  scanty  clothing,  and  slept 
the  slumbers  of  the  brare. 

The  effect  of  this  yictory  on  the  country  was 
like  sudden  life  to  the  dead.  It  was  a  bright 
Aurora  bringing  with  light  and  glory  the  hitherto 
dark  and  wintry  heayens.  The  enthusiasm  and 
joy  were  the  greater,  springing  as  they  did  out 
of  sorrow  and  despair,  and  whereyer  oyer  the 
land  the  name  of  Washington  was  uttered,  tears 
fell  like  rain  drops,  and  blessings  innumerable 
were  inyoked  on  his  head. 

Washington  scarcely  heard  the  long  shout  that 
went  rolling  oyer  the  land  as  the  news  of  the 
Tictory  of  Trenton  spread  on  eyery  side,  and  paid 
but  slight  attention  to  the  numerous  congratula- 
tions that  came  pouring  in  from  Congress  and 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  colonies,  so  intent 
was  he  on  taking  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  troops,  and  the  panic  of  the  enemy,  and 
follow  up  the  unexpected  blow  he  had  given  with 
another  still  more  terrible  and  disastrous.  It 
was  now  mid-winter,  and  his  troops  were  with- 
out tents  and  clothing,  yet  he  hoped,  by  great 
energy  and  daring/ to  press  so  hard  on  the  can- 
tonments of  the  British  that  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  break  them  up  and  evacuate  the  Jer- 
seys. But  his  little  band  presented  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle as  it  lay,  half  clad,  scattered  around  on  the 
frozen  ground,  while  to  add  to  his  calamities  he 
knew  that  the  term  of  service  of  several  of  the 
regiments  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  One  cheering 
feature,  however,  presented  itself.  Congress 
having  got  over  its  fears  of  a  military  despotism, 
or  oppressed  with  the  still  greater  fear  of  ultimate 
fSulure,  conferred  at  this  time  [Dec.  27th]  on 
Washington  powers  making  him  practically  mili- 
tary diotfttor.  He  was  authorized  to  raise  sixteen 
battaUooa  of  infantry,  three  thousand  light-horse, 
three  regiments  of  artillery,  together  with  a 
corps  of  engineers,  and  appoint  the  officers  him- 
self. He  had  also  full  power  when  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  call  on  the  several  States  for  the 
militia — to  appoint  throughout  the  army  all  the 
officers  under  brigadiers — fill  up  all  vacancies — 
to  take  whatever  he  wanted  for  the  use  of  his 
troops,  wherever  he  could  find  it,  with  no  other 
restriction  than  that  he  must  pay  its  value — 
finally,  seize  and  lock  up  every  mnn  who  refused 
to  receive  continental  money.  This  was  a  tre- 
mendous stride  from  the  doubtful  and  suspicious 


course  Congress  had  hitherto  adopted.     Such 
power  was  never  before  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  man  without  being  abused.     But  Wash- 
ington was  as  destitute  of  mere  ambition  and  self- 
love  as  he  was  of  vain  glory ;  one  object  alone 
filled  the  whole  field  of  his  rision — ^his  country ; 
and  one  thought  only  engrossed  all  his  heart— 
her  good.     The  council  of  safety  of  New  York 
wrote  him  an  apology  for  having,  unintention- 
ally, as  they  afterward  found,  encroached  on  his 
authority  while  endeavoring  to  aid  him.    His 
letter  shows  how  irksome  the  power  he  wielded 
was  to  him.     **  Heaven  knows,"  said  he  **  that  I 
greatly  want  the  aid  of  every  good  man,  and 
that  there  are  not  such  enviable  pleasures  at- 
tending my  situation  as  to  make  me  too  jealous 
of  its  prerogatives." 

The  very  day  after  the  battle  of  Trenton,  while 
he  stood  musing  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
amid  his  excited  but  suffering  soldiers,  the  vote 
inventing  him  with  these  extraordinary  powers 
passed  Congress.  The  following  day  he  re- 
crossed  the  river  and  marched  to  Princeton. 
But  at  this  critical  juncture  the  term  of  service  of 
several  of  the  regiments  expired,  and  the  troops, 
worn  down  with  fatigue  and  exposure,  were  deter- 

*  

mined  to  go  home.  Washington,  in  this  emer- 
gency, promised  them  ten  dollars  bounty  if  they 
would  remain  six  weeks  longer,  though  he  did 
not  then  know  where  the  money  was  to  come 
from.  He  also  made  a  strong  appeal  to  officers 
and  men.  He  praised  their  fidelity  and  gal- 
lantry, acknowledged  they  were  entiUed  to  an 
honorable  discharge,  but  begged  them  to  think 
of  the  sad  condition  of  their  country  should  thej 
take  it  at  the  present  juncture.  He  bade  them 
remember  they  were  standing  on  the  very  spot 
they  had  rendered  immortal,  and  where  they  had 
covered  themselves  with  glory.  He  spoke  of 
the  gratitude  of  their  country  and  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  then  told  them  all  they 
had  achieved  would  be  vain  if  they  disbanded 
and  left  him  without  an  army.  The  enemy 
would  immediately  re-occupy  his  posts  and 
march  without  obstruction  to  Philadelphia.  The 
officers  were  moved  by  this  noble  appeal,  and  in 
turn  pleaded  with  the  men,  and  by  this  means 
more  than  half  were  persuaded  to  remain.  Wash- 
ington, "^ith  an  empty  military  chest,  then  wrote 
to  that  noble  patriot,  Robert  Morris,  who  wai  to 
his  country  in  its  financial  troubles  what  the 
former  was  to  her  in  the  field,  for  immediate  help. 
Morris  borrowed  on  his  own  personal  credit  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  dispatched  the  amount 
without  delay  to  head-quarters,  and  in  the  note 
announcing  its  departure  bade  Washington  call 
on  him  again  when  in  trouble  and  he  should  have 
more. 
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In  the  BMDtiine  Cadwftllader  and  Mifflin  had 
nieeeeded  in  eroosing  the  Delaware,  each  with 
iome  eighteen  hundred  men,  and  forming  a 
jmction  with  Washington  at  Trenton. 

While  the  Utter  was  thus  concentrating  his 
troops  at  Trenton,  Howe,  on  whom  this  sudden 
and  bold  irmption  had  fallen  like  a  thnnder-clap, 
immediately  ordored  off  reinforcements  to  New 
Jersey.  Comwallis,  who,  supposing  the  cam- 
paign was  dosed,  had  taken  passage  for  Eng- 
land, was  directed  to  repair  with  all  haste  to  his 
pott,  and  soon  a  formidable  army  assembled  at 
Princeton.  On  the  2d  of  January  Comwallis 
pat  his  columns  in  motion,  and  before  daylight 
in  the  morning  was  in  front  of  Trenton.  Wash- 
ington, who  had  ascertained  from  scouts  in  what 
oxerwhelming  numbers  the  enemy  was  moving 
against  him,  withdrew  his  forces  over  the  Astfin- 
pink,  and  planted  batteries  so  as  to  command 
the  bridge  and  the  different  fords  in  the  yicinity. 
His  position  now  became  one  of  extreme  peril. 
To  make  a  successful  stand  there  on  the  banks 
of  the  Assinpink  was  impossible,  for  so  soon  as 
Comwallis  should  discern  how  small  was  the  force 
opposed  to  him,  he  would  by  the  mere  weight 
of  numbers  crush  it  at  once.  To  deliver  battle, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  ensure  the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  army.  Victory  could  not  be 
dreamed  of,  while  retreat  was  impossible,  for 
the  ice-filled  Delaware  was  surging  in  rear, 
and  before  the  enemy's  cavalry  the  half-disci- 
plined militia  would  become  a  herd  of  fugitives. 
One  can  hardly  imagine  what  great  object  Wash- 
ington had  in  view  to  compensate  for  the  haz- 
ardous position  he  had  voluntarily  taken,  for  he 
now  stood  with  his  hands  tied.  Nothing  was  to 
be  done  except  meet  his  fate  manfully,  unless 
fortune  or  Heaven  interfered  Sn  some  unlooked 
for  way  in  his  behalf.  One  thing,  however,  was 
evident :  he  must  gain  time  or  be  lost  hopelessly. 
The  night  might  bring  relief,  and  he  therefore 
sent  forward  detachments  to  harass  the  enemy's 
march  and  detain  him  as  long  as  possible  from 
reaching  the  Assinpink.  Colonels  Kced  and 
Howard,  and  Captain  Forest  with  the  artillery, 
uded  as  they  closed  fiercer  and  sterner  with  the 
foe  by  Morgan  and  Miller,  caused  the  vanguard 
to  halt  and  the  massive  columns  to  close  up  in 
^  order  of  battle.  Waiting  for  the  iRtillery  to 
scour  a  wood  in  which  the  two  latter  officers  lay 
concealed,  and  kept  up  an  incessant,  galling  fire, 
the  British  were  delayed  two  hours.  This  in  all 
probability  saved  the  American  army.  Wash- 
ington stood  on  the  shores  of  the  narrow  Assin- 
pink and  watched  with  the  most  painful  anxiety 
the  steadily  approaching  fire.  The  gallant  regi- 
ments that  had  thrown  themselves  so  resolutely 
in  the  path  of  the  enemy  were  being  gradually 


forced  back,  and  as  they  approached  the  banks 
of  the  stream  Washington  rode  across  and  thanked 
them  for  their  heroic  cAduet  He  called  on 
them  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground,  and  retire 
only  when  necessary  to  save  their  pieces.  A 
loud  and  cheering  shout  ran  along  their  ranks, 
and  the  next  moment  their  volleys  were  again 
telling  on  the  enemy.  But  at  length,  being 
driven  to  the  river,  the  order  was  given  to  defile 
over  the  bridge  to  the  main  army.  The  advance 
columns  of  the  British  followed  eagerly  after, 
and  as  they  reached  the  shore  attempted  to  foroe 
a  passage,  both  at  the  fords  and  the  bridge. 
But  the  well  planted  batteries  of  the  Americans 
swept  the  heads  of  the  advancing  columns  with 
such  a  deadly  fire  that  they  recoiled  before  it, 
leaving  the  stream  filled  with  the  dead.  Between 
every  charge  the  whole  army  cheered. 

At  length  Comwallis  arrived  with  the  remain- 
ing artillery,  when  a  terrific  cannonade  was 
opened  on  the  American  lines.  Battery  answered 
battery,  and  the  deep  thunder  rolled  away  over 
the  plains,  carrying  consternation  to  the  in- 
habitants. It  was  now  sunset,  and  Washiugton 
expected  every  moment  to  see  the  heavy  ^olunms 
under  the  protection  of  their  artillery  move  to 
the  assault.  Had  this  been  done,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  the  American  army  would  have 
been  annihilated.  Comwallis,  however,  being 
ignorant  of  the  force  opposed  to  him,  and  not 
liking  to  make  a  decisive  effort  in  the  dark,  re- 
solved to  wait  till  morning  and  renew  the  attack. 
The  stubborn  resistance  he  had  met  with  during 
the  day,  and  the  bold  attitude  of  his  antagonist, 
misled  him,  and  he  supposed  Washington  de- 
signed to  offer  him  battle  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  drawn  up  his  army.  Erskine,  who  was  with 
Comwallis,  remonstrated  against  this  fatal  reso- 
lution, declaring  that  in  the  morning  Washing- 
ton would  not  be  there.  The  former,  however, 
was  firm,  and  soon  the  loud  explosions  of  artil- 
lery gave  way  to  the  confased  hum  of  the  two 
armies  as  they  sunk  to  their  bivouacks,  within 
sight  of  each  other's  camp-fifes.  Washington 
immediately  called  a  council  of  war  at  the  tent 
of  St.  Clair,  to  determine  what  course  to  adopt 
in  this  extremity.  Judging  from  the  large  force 
opposed  to  him  that  many  regiments  had  not 
been  left  behind  at  Princeton  and  Brunswick,  he 
proposed  by  a  circuitous  vigorous  night-march 
to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  threatening  at 
the  same  time  his  stores  at  Brunswick  and  his 
communication  with  New  York,  frighten  him 
back  from  Philadelphia.  If  Howe  kept  on  the 
city  must  inevitably  fall,  as  the  only  obstacle 
between  it  and  him  would  be  removed,  but  the 
preservation  of  the  army  was  now  the  great 
question,  and  not  that  of  Philadelphia.    Besides, 
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the  probabilitiefl  were  a  thouMnd  to  one  that 
Comwallis,  finding  the  American  commander 
,;  threatening  his  rear,  vid  thns  both  his  comma- 
nioation  with  New  York  and  his  stores,  would 
fkce  about 

'  This  daring  resoTntion  to  march  back  into  the 
hearC  of  New  Jersey,  •  and  resume  a  Airious 
offensiTe  at  the  Tory  moment  when  all  defense 
seemed  hopeless,  was  one  of  those  inspirations 
of  genius  bj  which  Bonaparte  so  often  saved  his 
army  and  empire.  He  wished  to  execute  a  simi- 
lar movement  and  march  on  Berlin,  when  pressed 
so  hearily  by  the  allies  after  the  disastrous  re- 
treat from  Russia,  but  he  was  oTerruled  by  his 
oAeers — took  post  at  Leipsic,  and  was  over- 
thrown, fie  adopted  the  same  bold  resolution 
in  his  last  ''Utrnggle  on  the  soil  of  France,  and 
gaining  the  rear  of  the  allies  attempted  to  draw 
them  back  from  Paris,  but  the  latter  would  not 
be  diverted  from  iheir  purpose,  and  so  reached 
the  capital  before  him. 

There  was,  however,  one  apparently  insuper- 
able obstacle  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this 
daring  plan.  There  had  been  a  thaw,  and  the 
roads  were  so  soft  that  it  would  be  impospible  to 
get  forward  the  artillery,  composed  of  forty  pieces, 
rapidly  enough  to  reach  Princeton  by  morning. 
To  the  infinite  delight  of  Washington  this  objec- 
tion was  most  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  re- 
moved— the  wind  changed  into  the  north  while 
the  council  was  deliberating,  and  in  two  hours 
the  roads  were  hard  as  iron.  This  settled  the 
question,  and  preparations  for  marching  were 
immediately  set  on  foot.  The  baggage  was  sent 
down  to  Burlington,  and  fires  were  ordered  to  be 
kindled  in  firont  of  the  lines.  The  soldiers,  scat- 
tered and  in  groups,  roamed  the  fields,  tearing 
down  fences  for  fuel,  and  in  a  short  time  a  bright 
fire  blazed  around  the  American  camp.  Guards 
were  placed  at  the  fords  and  bridge,  and  working 
parties  were  detailed  as  if  to  throw  up  trenches, 
the  sound  of  whose  heavy  toil  lulled  into  greater 
security  the  sentinels  on  watch.  Washington 
kept  up  also  his  patrols,  who  were  so  near  to 
those  of  the  enemy  that  the  countersigns  of  each 
could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  other. 

At  one  o*clock  in  the  morning  the  army  began 
its  stealthy  march,  and  silently  and  swiftly  de- 
filed awny  from  its  intrenchments.  But  the  road 
chosen  was  unfortunately  a  new  incomplete  one, 
filled  with  stumps.  Against  these  the  wheels 
of  the  artillery,  as  they  were  driven  rapidly 
along,  thumped  heavily,  and  many  of  them  were 
broken,  thus  seriously  retarding  the  march. 
But  for  this  the  army  would  have  reached  Prince- 
ton before  daylight,  and  Washington  had  time  to 
have  advanced  on  Brunswick,  where  largo  stores 
and  £70,000  were  collected.    It  was  a  cold. 


blosterijDg  night,  and  the  teantily  supplied  troq 
who  had  now  been  twenty-four  hours  witho 
sleep,  and  mostly  without  food,  suffered  several 
As  it  grew  toward  morning,  Washington  kc 
exclusively  with  the  advance  column,  watchi 
eagerly  for  the  daylight.  At  length  the  co 
gray  dawn  appeared,  when  the  troops  were  hi 
ried  forward  with  greater  speed.  They  wi 
now  close  on  Princeton,  and  as  the  bright  8 
rose  over  the  hills  the  still  columns  of  amo 
arising  fh>m  the  chimney-tops  through  the  froi 
air  were  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  hungi 
weary  and  benumbed  soldiers.  But  tlie  m 
moment  there  flashed  forth  in  the  wintry  beai 
a  long  line  of  bayonets,  and  the  whole  road  I 
fore  the  Americans  was  reddened  with  scar 
uniforms.  Three  British  regiments  had  be 
quartered  over  night  at  Princeton,  whose  arri> 
at  the  head-quarters  of  Comwallis  in  the  mot 
ing  was  to  be  the  signal  of  a  general  assault  < 
the  American  lines.  Two  of  these  were  alreai 
on  the  march,  and  did  not  at  first  observe  1 
main  American  army,  which,  concealed  behii 
a  piece  of  woods,  was  swiftly  passing  alckng 
by-road  over  a  low  piece  of  ground,  straight  f 
Princeton.  General  Mercer,  with  about  thr 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  many  of  them  youi 
men  of  wealth  from  Philadelphia,  was  sent  1 
Washington  to  take  possession  of  the  travels 
highway  to  Trenton,  and  seize  the  bridge  ov 
which  it  passed  and  cut  off  any  fugitives  <iil 
might  attempt  to  escape  to  Comwallis.  I 
had  scarcely  commenced  his  march  when  he  b 
came  revealed  to  the  astonished  British.  Mai 
hood,  the  commander,  had  just  crossed  tl 
bridge  on  his  way  to  Trenton,  when  this  appai 
tion  burst  upon  him.  Instantly  seeing  the  da: 
ger  he  was  in  of  being  cut  off  from  Princeto; 
and  attacked  in  the  open  country,  he  sudden 
wheeled  and  recrossed  the  stream — ^reaching  tl 
opposite  bank  just  as  Mercer's  column  arrive 
The  two  commanders  then  made  a  despera 
effort  to  gain  the  high  ground  nearer  Princeto; 
They  ascended  the  slope  on  opposite  sides.  Me 
cer  was  first  up,  and  pressing  through  an  orchai 
saw  the  British  line  rapidly  approaching, 
rail-fence  lay  between  them,  behind  which  tl 
Americans  took  shelter  and  poured  in  a  dead 
volley.  The  Britis«h,  who  were  advancing  at  tl 
charge  step,  halted  and  delivered  their  fire  i 
the  same  moment.  The  lines  were  so  near  ' 
each  other  that  the  smoke  of  the  two  volley 
met  and  curled  gracefully  upward  together  ; 
the  morning  sunlight.  The  moment  the  enen 
had  delivered  their  fire  the  order  to  charge  wi 
given,  and  they  rushed  forward  with  the  bayone 
The  Americans,  many  of  them  being  armed  on 
with  rifles,  BOom  broke  and  fled  down  the  kil 
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Mercer,  his  horse  being  wounded,  mahed  on  foot 
amid  his  men,  endeavoring  bj  word  and  example 
to  rally  them.    With  a  portion  of  his  men  he 
was  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight  with  the  British, 
when  a  soldier  leyeled  him  to  the  ground  with 
his  musket     A  half  a  doien  bayonets  imme- 
diately gleamed  over  his  breast,  and  the  soldiers 
oried  out,  *'  eall  for  quarters,  you  d — d  rebel." 
Mercer  indignantly  revised,  and  out  at  the  near- 
est with  his  sword,  when  he  was  transfixed  to 
the  earth  and  left  for  dead.*    As   Mawhood 
pushed  across  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
detachment,  he  came  to  the  brow  that  looked 
down  on  the  army  under  Washington,  moving 
rapidly  up  to  the  aid  of  Mercer.     He  saw  the 
Utter,  who  was  in  advance  of  the  main  body 
with  a  select  corps,  ride  forward  to  arrest  the 
fogitiyes,  and  with  his  hat  swinging  above  his 
head,   gallop    swiftly    fh)m    point  to  point  to 
steady  his  troops,  who  had  already  begun  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  first  panic.     His  quick  eje 
detected  at  a  glance  the  desperate  odds  against 
him,  but  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  the 
defeated  detachment  had  created,  he  gallantly 
resolved  to  charge,  and  with  loud  shouts  the 
troops  rushed  forward.     The  shock  was  heavy 
tad  the  Americans  began  to  reooil.    Washington, 
knowing  that  defeat  would  be  annihilation,  no 
w)oner  saw  his  ranks  begin  to  undulate  than  he 
sparred   forward,   shouting    to  his    astonished 
troops  to  follow  him,  and  rode  to  within  thirty 
jsrds  of  the  enemy,  and  halted,  while  his  staff 
gsied  on  him  with  astonishment.     The  hitherto 

*  Hi^  Mercer  wm  a  Sootchmsn  by  birth,  and  came  to 
^  country  as  a  pbyddaii.  lie  eariy  entered  the  mlUtary 
*^ioe,  and  verred  with  Wasbington  when  the  latter  waa 
*  VbginU  (xdonel.  lie  was  wounded  at  the  liattie  of  If o- 
**oo}rthpla,  and  nnable  to  keep  up  with  Braddock'a  army 
^>  Iti  wild  retreat,  lay  down  behind  a  log  to  die.  The 
"Mtfreg  were  all  around  him,  tomahawking  the  wounded 
**dMalping  the  dead,  yet  he  remained  concealed,  listen- 
^  to  the  groans  and  diabolical  yelU  that  marked  thoir 
i&ftrnal  lalor.  At  length  as  night  drew  in  he  was  left 
•Inne  vith  the  forest  nnd  ghastly  dead.  Faint  with  the 
^  of  blood,  and  parched  with  fever,  he  crawled  forth, 
*>d  reaefainf  a  litUe  rivulet  quenched  his  raging  thirst. 
I^^frtshed  by  the  cooling  draught,  he  endeavored  to  follow 
in  the  trark  of  the  army.  But  he  was  a  hundred  miles 
^^  any  settleoMiit,  and  unable  with  hl.4  shattered 
'^Ider  to  obtain  any  ibod.  Vaint  and  exhausted,  he  was 
**)*nielM  to  ban  at  short  intervals  and  rent.  Slow  death 
^  &iiine  now  stared  him  in  the  face,  but  as  ho  stumbled 
*loDg  he  saw  a  rattlesnake  in  his  path.  By  great  exertion 
^  neoeeded  in  killing  the  viper.  He  then  with  his  un- 
vovndpd  arm  and  hand  diinned  him  and  devoured  part 
^ti»  flesh  raw.  The  remainder  he  flung  over  his  nn- 
vottuicd  shoulder  and  pressed  en.  When  the  i>angs  of 
hugir  eould  be  no  longer  endured,  or  nature  became  ex- 
^*uted,  he  would  diew  a  piece  of  the  r.^ptilo,  and  thus 
'^i^'OBsded  In  reaching  Fort  Cumberland,  though  a  mere 
**IUag  skeleton.  He  survived  tlie  battle  of  I'rinceton 
^t  ft  few  daya,  and  died  In  great  pain.  He  was  a  gallant 
^'^v,  nd  ]ilM  daath  waa  vnivenally  lamented. 


waTering  militia  wheeled  instantly  into  line. 
The  enemy  then  halted  tmd  dressed  their  line 
also,  and  the  order  to  fire  passed  simultaneously 
along  the  ranks  of  both.  Washington  still  sat 
midway  between  the  two,  his  eye  turned  fyill  on 
the  foe.  One  of  his  aids,  horror-struck  at  the 
sight,  dropped  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neak  and 
coTered  his  faoe  with  his  chapeau,  so  as  not  to 
see  his  commander  fall.  A  crash  of  musketry 
followed,  and  when  the  smoke  lifted  there  sat 
Washington,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  unharmed. 
The  next  moment  his  loud  shout  rose  oyer  the 
din  of  battle,  and  swinging  his  hat  oyer  his  head 
for  a  banner  to  those  who  pressed  after,  he  spurred 
against  the  flying  enemy.  His  fayorite  aid  wept 
like  a  child  at  the  spectacle,  while  fitzgerald, 
another  aid,  and  the  finest  horseman  in  the  army, 
dashed  up  to  him  and  in  the  suddenness  of  his 
joy  exclaimed  *'  Thank  God  your  ezeeUency  it 
safe."  Washington  gaye  one  grasp  of  the  hand 
to  his  weeping  aid,^and  turning  to  Fitzgemld 
exclaimed — *•  Atcny,  my  dear  eoUmel — bring  vp 
the  troops t  the  day  it  our  oir/i."  **  Long  live  Wash- 
ington  /"  rolled  back  oyer  the  field,  and  went  up 
like  a  morning  anthem  to  heayen.  The  second 
regiment  adyancing  to  sustain  the  first  was  also 
routed.  All  now  was  excitement  and  exultation 
in  the  American  array,  and  the  patriots  forget« 
ting  the  exhaustion  of  the  last  night* s  march 
streamed  after  the  fugitiyee. 

The  first  heayy  explosions  of  eannon  at  Prince- 
ton roused  up  Comwallis,  who  thought  it  thun- 
dered. But  Erskine  knew  too  well  what  that 
sound  betokened,  and  exclaimed,  "  To  arms, 
general;  tke  enemy  w  <!t  Princeton !"  A  single 
glance  at  the  empty  intrenchments  of  the  Ameri- 
cans reyealed  the  whole  terrible  plot  that  had 
been  sprung  upon  him,  and  the  cry  of  **to 
arms,"  **  to  arms,*'  and  rapid  roll  of  drums,  and 
blast  of  the  bugle  sounded  wildly  through  the 
camp,  and  in  a  few  minutes  artillery,  infantry, 
and  cayalry  were  thundering  along  the  road 
toward  Princeton,  which  lay  only  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. Washington,  knowing  that  the  first  sound 
of  his  guns  would  bring  the  enemy  upon  him, 
had  pressed  tbe  regiments  he  encountered  with 
all  the  energy  and  yehemence  in  his  power.  He 
had  also  sent  a  detachment  to  destroy  the  bridge 
that  Mercer  had  been  directed  to  occupy,  in  order 
to  arrest  their  progress  and  delay  the  pursuit. 
Major  Kelley,  who  commanded  it,  had  just 
begun  to  tear  up  the  planks  when  the  yan  of 
the  BriUsh  rose  oyer  the  hill  in  the  distance, 
coming  on  a  run.  The  latter  immediately  threw 
a  discharge  of  round  shot  into  the  detach- 
ment, which  droye  it  away  from  the  riyer.  They 
succeded,  howeyer,  in  tumbling  all  the  planks 
into  the  stream,  leaying  only  the  skeleton  of  tim- 
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ben  (tanding.  TliU  stopped  the  progrcas  nf  ibe 
nrtilln;,  bnl  ComimUis  hearing  the  roar  of 
WashingUJu'sctiiDaabryDiid  Princclon,  and  fear 
ing  for  hie  itores  at  Brunswick,  ordered  the 
soldiers  into  the  stream  vhere  it  van  fordable 
Breut  deep  the;  plunged  In,  and  struggled 
brSTelj  through  th«  ice-filleJ  chacaet.  But  thej 
had  Bcarceljr  mouDted  Ihc  opposite  bank  before 
the  cold  January  morairg  froie  their  uniforms 
Stiff  upon  them.  Still  the  urgent  order  of  the 
offieen  was  "forward,"  "forward,"  and  the  be 
Dumbed  troops  pressed  on  to  I'rinccton.  As 
the  adTiDce  guard  approsched  the  town  an 
iron  thirtj-two- pounder,  left  on  a  breast-work, 
WM  fired  by  some  one,  which  brought  them 
(0  m  sudden  halt.  Comwallis  riding  up,  sur- 
Teyed  ft  moment  the   battery,   and  concluding 


that  nash  nglon  had  made  a  stand 
offer  b  m  battle  ordered  a  halt  V  ■! 
conno  snnee  was  mmcd  atelj  made  bj 
on  hor-eback  and  a  whole  hour  wa> 
D  consul!  ng  on  It  e  best  mode  of  btk 
formidable  battery  At  length  the  Bt( 
lumns  moTod  forward  to  the  tusault,  b 
ing  no  re«  stance  quietlj  entered  t1 
fin  «hed  works  when  to  the  r  nmaxein 
found  not  a  soul  with  n.  ^tnahington 
t  me  was  chasing  up  the  two  regime 
mg  toward  Bmiuwick. 

llnTJng  pursued  the  cnemjas  far  as  K 
he  halted,  and  collecting  his  officers 
around  him  on  borscbnck,  asked  whethi 
beat  to  continue  on  to  Brunswick.  T 
was  tempting,  but  Comwallis  was  in  cl 
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it  with  ft  large  ftrmy  of  treBh  troops,  rapported 
cftTftliy,  while  many  of  the  AmericaiiB,  hftT- 
^  marohed  two  whole  aighte  without  ahoM 
d  BtocUngs,  measuring  the  froien  highway 
d  charging  in  battle  barefoot,  and  that  too 
thoat  breakfast  or  dinner,  were  completely 
hansted.  It  was  resolred,  therefore,  to  aban- 
n  the  pursuit;  and  turning  off  into  a  narrow 
ad,  the  army  reached  Pluckemin  that  evening 
safety,  with  three  huadred  prisoners,  while 
'tween  one  and  two  hundred  more  had  been  left 
ark  snd  stiff  on  the  slopes  before  Princeton, 
lilting  at  the  latter  place  only  long  enough  to 
ire  his  tired  gallant  little  army  food  and  rest, 
e  poshed  on  to  Morristown,  where  he  soon  after 
ook  up  his  winter-quarters.  Here,  girdled  in 
ff  mountains  from  whose  bases  a  country  rich 
a  supplies  extended  on  every  side,  he  gathered 
Ub  Tietorious  troops,  but  not  to  rest  Scarcely 
I  Boming  passed  without  the  bugle  call  resound- 
ing through  the  camp  announced  that  a  detach- 
BMnt  was  on  the  march  to  intercept  or  attack 
thefortf^g  parties  of  the  enemy.  These  were 
eat  off  or  diiircn  in  so  constantly  that  the  British 
commtnder  ftmnd  it  imposidble  to  sustain  his 
UBj  except  at  those  places  which  had  open 
vtter  communication  with  New  York.  Soon  all 
^'ew  Jersey,  but  Brunswick  and  Amboy,  were 
cltired  of  the  enemy,  and  Philadelphia  relieved 
^m  all  immediate  danger. 

Thos  in  less  than  a  single  fortnight  Washing- 
^  by  a  succession  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
daring  manocuvers  on  record,  had  lifted  the 
Bttion  out  of  the  depths  of  despondency,  gave 
confidence  to  the  government,  turned  the  tide  of 
misfortune,  and  covered  his  tattered  troops  with 
1^.  The  shout  of  exultation  that  followed 
fvig  round  the  civilized  world  till  even  kings 
leined  to  reverence  the  name  of  Washington, 
ttd baptized  him  the  **  American  Fabius."  Such 
Qszpected,  sudden  results  took  friends  and  foes 
•qnallj  by  surprise.  The  British  commander 
VM  stunned.  He  had  been  chasing  Washington 
•D  the  autumn,  endeavoring  by  every  means  in 
Ui  power  to  provoke  him  to  battle.  He  had 
tiken  more  than  four  thousand  prisoners — di- 
^Mtd  and  reduced  his  army,  till,  without  shelter 
ind  almost  without  clothing,  it  lay  shivering  on 
fte  banks  of  the  Delaware.  To  this  downward 
pobt  he  had  forced  it  in  mid-winter,  when  he 
ttoQght  it  could  not  possibly  resume  successful 
^erataons.  But  just  at  this  moment,  when  Wash- 
ington was  never  so  little  able  even  to  defend 
himself,  the  British  commander  saw  him  sud- 
teily  wheel  about  and  breaking  into  one  of  the 
■est  furious  offensives  on  record,  fall  like  suc- 
MHive  thunderclaps  on  his  strong  battalions, 
ad  rolling  them  back  at  every  point    He  found 


that  Washington,  with  aU  the  iviariness  of  tbaf^ 
had  the  terrible  spring- of  th^'Uibn. 

The  amount  of  sufferlpg  w^i||hiBgtan  endured 
in  this  long  and  tedious  r^trMt»  the  noble  Strugs 
gles  he  had  passed  through  to  bear  up  against  the 
want  of  supplies,  of  arms,  and  even  of  ammuni* 
tion — ag^nst   a   murmuring,    rebellious,    and, 
worse  than  all,  cowardly  army — against  the  sus> 
picion  of  his  own  officers  and  neglect  of  the  very 
States  he  was  striving  to  defiend — against  tho 
jealousy  of  Congress — against,  poverty,  destitu- 
tion and  wholesale  desertion,  will  never  be  known. 
It  remained  locked  up  in  his  great  heart,  and 
even  in  after  years  was  never  spoken  of.    Neither 
shall  we  know  what  dreadfU  anxiety  w^ghed 
him  down  after  he  had  t^en  the  desperate  reso- 
lution he  did,  until  success  crowned  his  efforts. 
With  his  almost  infallible  Judgment  he  had  evi^ 
dently  measured  in  its  length  and  breadth  the 
cause  of  the  colonies,  and  knew  that  if  he  should 
continne  to  re^al,  and  I4iiladelphia  fhll  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  his  demondized  army 
would  disband^  and  spring  find  the  current  set- 
ting so  strongly  back  toward  the  mother  country 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  offer  any  effsetual 
resistance  to  the  enemy.    The  moral  effect  of  a 
victoiy  he  must  have,  or  be  lost,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  risk  all  to  gain  it    It  is  evident  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  never  to  survive  defeat.    He 
felt  ho  had  reached  the  turning  point  in  the 
struggle— beyond  lay  both  hope  and  despair.    In 
this  crisis  of  his  country's  destiny,  he  resolved 
to  occupy  the  post  of  'greatest  danger  himself, 
and  if  the  decree  had  gonis' out  against  his  coun- 
tiy,  receive  the  first  blow  on  his  own  breast    He 
was  too  noble,' too' great,  to  peril  so'fearfiiUy  his 
army  and  the  cause  of  fireed6m,  and  wish  to 
survive  their  overthrow.     Hence,  altiiough  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  became  in  fact  leader  of  the 
advance  guard,  both  on  the  march  on  Trenton 
and  Princeton.    To  the  remonstrance   of   his 
officers  in  the  first  battie,  not  to  expose  his  per- 
son so  recklessly,  he  scarcely  deigned  a  reply. 
At  Princeton  he  planted  himself  whore  his  death 
must  inevitably  follow  the  desertion  of  his  troops, 
and  where  it  was  almost  certain  to  happen  what- 
ever the  issue  might  be.    He  had  reached  a  crisis 
demanding  a  sacrifice,  and  he  cast  himself  and 
his  littie  band  on  the  altar,  and  by  that  sacrifice, 
great  as  it  was  glorious,  redeemed  his  country. 
The  triumph  was  complete,  but  the  officers  trem- 
bled when  they  reflected  at  what  peril  to  Wash- 
ington it  had  been  achieved,  and  besought  him 
in  future  to  bo  more  prudent,  for  too  great  in- 
terests were  bound  up  in  his  life  to  have  it  so 
lavishly  exposed. 

[Tb  b€  coiUinuid. 
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(Contunied  /rom  pagt  6.) 


TsB  e<Mtl  l<iiw  mnniDg  esst  ftod  west  havp 
tkiir  <Up  to  the  north  and  south,  and  in  aJ]  ou«y 
Ua  panUd  or  oonformable  witli  the  stnitiBeation 
of  t^e  inelomiig  roeka.  This  it  not  the  cast 
generally  wilh  other  mluenl  T^a,  as  copper, 
iMid,  or  lilTer;  the;  are  wont  to  run  in  direct 
oentrarie^  to  the  ttratifieation  of  the  incloiing 
rock,  and  henoe  afford  proofs  of  their  igoeouB 
origin.  A  mineral  Tein  that  doei  not  do  this, 
^Tea  no  eridance  of  depth,  rtgolaritj,  or  relia- 
bility ;  and  though  it  maj  turn  oat  to  be  a  good 
tldng,  the  ohancei  are  againit  it.  The  inolina- 
tion  of  (bnta  IWitn  a.  hariiontal  Una,  being 
Urmed  the  dip,  the  amount  of  such  dip  is  the 
qaantitj  of  the  angle  which  the  line  of  inclina- 
tion makes  with  that  of  the  horiioa,  ae  illus- 


trated In  Ig.  1.    If  the  angle  made  b;  the 
meedng  if  the  lines  of  the  strata,  bb,  and  thi 
horiioBtal  Une,   a,   be  equal   to   fort;-fiTe   de- 
grees toward  the  sonth,   the   rein   is  said   to 
dip  that  extent,  and  in  that  direction.     Every 
filing  engineer  or  colliery  newer,  has  a  pocket 
{Bitmmant  to  determine  these  point,  which  are  al- 
wayaextremdy important inerer; mining  district. 
The  taras strike  and  dip  may  be  better  understood 
by  a  few  rimple  Ulostrations :  as  the  dip  is 
line  of  inolination  which  the  Tsin  makes  to 
horiien,  the  itriie  is  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
.dip.     To  itlnstrate — place  a  book  on  a  table  with 
tiie  edges  of  the  teares  downward,  and  the  back 
«pward,  as  in  Sg.  2.      If 
one  side  of  the  coyer  be 
nmored  a  short  distance, 
the  eoTer  so  moved,  mark- 
ed b,   will   represent  the 
line  of  dip  of  the  vein, 
while    the    back    of    the^ 
Tidume,  OS,  will  eiemplily 
the  line  of  strike.     If  the  fij-  2. 

eorer  of  the  book  be  extended  but  slightly,  the 
dip,  of  eonrte,  will  be  proportionally  steep,  and 
vkt  Mrta.    If  the  book  be  set  oa  its  edges,  tbe 


vein  would  be  perpendicular.  £ 
certalned  the  line  of  dip,  we  eai 
probable  direction  of  the  line  o 
the  dip  be  toward  the  north  or  s 
must  be  eoat  and  west,  and  via 
converse  of  this  proposition  by  i 
good  J  for  though  the  line  of  dij 
of  strike,  the  Une  of  strike  does  t 
of  dip,  (unce  there  are  turo  lines 
to  every  line  of  strike,  and  strati 
of  strike  running  from  north  to 


Rg.S.  position. 

Tbe  terms  anticlinal  and  syni 
also  of  freqnent  use  io  mining  pb 
anticliiul  line  is,  simply,  that  e 
point  from  which  veins  diverge 
rections,  and  which  form  so  c. 
feature  in  the  Schuylkill  coal  rc^ 
have  only  to  exten 
tbe  volnmi 
The  coal  ti 

I   and  while  i 

quantity  o 

acre,  great), 

operation  o 

Fif.  1.  synclinal  lit 

IB  of  the  above,  being  the  i 

ins  converge  toward  each  ot 

this,  w 
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troughs,  and  it  not  onfrequently  happens  from 
the  disniptions  or  lateral  pressnre  which  pro- 
dneed  them,  that  raet  quantities  of  coal  are  con- 
centrated in  their  Ticinitj. 

In  Schnjlkill  conntj,  the  principal  amount  of 
cosl  mined  is  firom  slopes  or  mines  below  the 
water-level — that  is,  below  the  level  of  the  ad- 
jteent  streams.  In  commencing  a  mine  of  this 
sort,  the  vein  is  first  carefully  proved  on  the 
surface,  bj  numerous  trial  pits,  stretching  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  property,  to  discover 
whether  it  f^ves  promise  of  reliability,  as  well 
•8  to  ascertain  as  much  of  its  general  character 
as  possible.  A  slope  is  then  sunk  down  through 
I  the  lein,  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
The  slope  is  generally  about  seven  feet  in  height, 
ind  broad  enough  to  admit  of  two  railway  tracks, 
with,  sometimes,  a  footway  between  them,  and 
ipsee  for  iron  pipes,  through  which  to  pump  up 
the  water.  After  getting  down  the  desired 
depth,  (say  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,) 
passages  are  cut  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
slope,  called  gangways,  which  are  extended  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal  intended  to  be 
ndsed.  These  gangways  run  through  the  seam 
of  coal,  and  are  laid  down  with  railway  tracks, 
orer  which  the  coal-cars  are  hauled  by  horses. 
Now,  the  process  of  mining  the  coal  is  extremely 
simple;  the  gangways  running  through  the  seam 
eiposes  a  breatt  of  solid  coaly  which  has  only  to 
be  cat  away  smd  emptied  into  the  cars.  First,  a 
narrow  incision  is  made,  running  upward  in  the 
Tein  toward  the  surface ;  and,  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, and  the  mines  approach  nearer  and 
Dearer  the  surface,  the  coal  runs  down  the  shute 
thos  made,  while  it  becomes  wider  and  wider  at 
the  top.  A  great  deal  of  timber  is  used  in 
Binisg  coal,  to  prop  up  the  overhanging  rocks, 
vhifih,  being  generally  of  a  shelly,  decomposing 
nature,  would  readily  fall  down  and  injure  the 
ieborers.  Instead  of  timber  large  pillars  of  coal 
ue  often  left  standing ;  and  not  unfrequently  it 
is  prudent  to  have  both.  The  miners  arc  gene- 
nlly  paid  by  the  car-load  of  coal,  depending,  in 
most  cases,  on  the  size  and  other  local  features 
of  the  vein.  When  the  cars  arc  filled,  they  are 
^nled  to  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and  there  at- 
tached to  a  rope,  by  which  they  are  drawn  to  the 
nrface  by  steam-power.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  loaded  ear  ascends,  an  empty  one  descends, 
ud  the  whole  movement  is  the  work  of  but  a 
^ttj  few  minutes.  During  the  night,  or  at  any 
toie  when  the  steam-engine  is  not  thus  engaged, 
H  is  kept  employed  in  pumping  up  the  water 
Avm  the  mine,  which  is  constantly  accumulating 
froBi  til  its  subterranean  avenues.  A  basin  is 
(cooped  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  into 
vhieh  the  water  drains,  and  from  whence  it  is 


pumped  to  the  surface.  The  iron  pipes  through 
which  the  water  is  drawn  to  the  surface,  are  very 
thick,  and  capable  of  conveying  several  hogs- 
heads of  water  per  minute.  Where  the  water  is 
very  abundant,  and  the  mine  more  than  ordini^ 
rily  deep,  a  steam-engine  is  specially  provided  to 
pump  out  the  water ;  but  generally  one  enj^e 
suffices  both  for  hoisting  the  coal  and  pumping. 
The  steam-engines  used  for  these  purposes,  at 
all  large  collieries,  are  very  powerful  in  their 
structure,  varying  from  eighty  to  over  one  hun- 
dred horse-power.  All  the  machinery  used  in 
the  coal-mining  business  is  invariably  made  in 
the  coal  region,  whose  machinists  are  probably 
unequalled  for  their  skill  by  any  other  section 
of  country  in  the  Union. 

When  the  loaded  coal  cars  are  brought  to  the 
surface,  they  are  immediately  detached  from  the 
rope,  and  pushed  to  the  breaker,  to  which  there 
is  usually  a  gradual  descent.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  cars  are  drawn  up  to  the  breaker  by 
steam-power;  but  this  only  happens  when  the 
breaker  itself  is  situated  in  low  ground,  render- 
ing the  approach  of  the  coal-cars  by  the  usual 
mode  difficult  The  loaded  car,  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  breaker,  is  placed  on  a  platform  by 
which  one  end  of  it  is  lowered,  and  the  other 
elevated,  and  the  front  part  of  the  oar-box,  fixed 
in  the  form  of  a  door,  being  unfastened,  allows 
the  coal  to  flow  out  in  a  continuous  stream,  until 
emptied,  when  it  is  returned  to  the  slope,  and 
another  one  brought  forward.  The  coal  thus 
passes  from  a  trough,  and  falls  between  two 
large  iron  cylinders,  revolving  with  considerable 
rapidity  toward  each  other.  The  cylinders  or 
breakers  are  generally  perforated,  to  prevent 
undue  waste  by  crushing,  and  are  provided  with 
numerous  projecting  teeth.  From  these  cylin- 
ders, which  break  the  coal  into  all  the  intermer- 
mediate  sizes  from  egg,  stove,  chestnut,  to  small 
nut  coal,  it  passes  into  revolving  cylindrical 
screens,  composed  of  thick  wire,  strongly  woven 
together  by  an  ingenious  process,  which  has 
since  originated  the  beautiful  wire  fences,  wire 
chairs,  wire  bedsteads,  and  various  other  useful 
and  ornamental  fabrics.  These  screens  are  di- 
vided into  sections,  each  about  four  feet  in  length, 
the  net-work  varying  with  the  size  of  coal  in- 
tended to  pass  through  it  Thus,  the  smallest 
lumps  of  coal  pass  through  the  first  section  ;  the 
next  largest  fall  through  the  second  section,  the 
third  in  size  through  the  third  section,  and  the 
very  largest  pass  out  at  the  end  of  the  screen, 
there  being  no  necessity  for  passing  it  through 
the  net-work.  Now,  the  screens  revolve  directly 
over  large  open  apartments,  properly  partitioned, 
into  which  the  coal  falls  from  the  screen,  each 
size  into  its  particular  apartment,  thus  requiring 
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■no  idditiODft]  uiortmetit  or  inapoctioiL  As  it 
puatB  Crom  the  ktccd,  ho4twrer,  into  the  piopVT 
»p*rtmeiils  bcton,  boji  an  nt&tioned  al  certun 
poults  to  pick  out  itlata-ttoDta  uid  impute  coaL 
These.fellswB  require  •  good  da>l  of  n&U^ing, 
•r  the  -work  if  bat  indiSerently  perfonaed ;  ftnd 
irheDeveTconiumeTsfiBdsDnDdaeMDeuDtofalBte 
in  their  coal,  the;  maj  attribntoit,  not  to  the  i^uality 
•f  the  «o«l  itwlf,  ai  it  ofteo,  done,  but  to  the  ean- 


launeM  of  the  frolirarame  Elate  pickera.  D^ 
practice  makeatheea  bojs  very  profteient  in  thF= 
profession — the;  will  perceiie  and  geiie  a  |ue- 
of  auapicioMB  coal,  rolling  along  in  th*  ta— n.  ■ 
moat  aa  quick  aa  thought.  The  i]inrtinniiti 
^at«B  into  nhich  the  ce*l  ia  depoeiteA  ftam  C 
BCreen,  project  over  a  railrood,  and  bring  ps 
Tided  vith  doora,  the  emp^  cora  need  onlj 
diavn  under  them,  and  the  doora  nUsed,  ta  ■ 


c  nury 


te  (e  n  tbe  «borWstpoaBibIetun«  the  r  burtbeua 
•r  coa  The  artist  has  tain  ahed  a  iketcb 
representing  both  the  elope  engine-houae  and  the 
eoal'breaking  estftbliah»cnt ;  but.  Frenchman 
aah«  ie,  he  has  presented  a  picture  ver;  usaitis- 
factary  in  ita  details.  He  should  haie  bud  a 
train  of  cars  on  the  rulread,  in  tbe  foreground, 
and  at  the  aame  tjmo  eonvejed  an  idea  of  the 
wiodiii  operandi  of  the  egtabliahment.  As  it  is, 
we  cnn  aay  little  more  of  it  than  that  it  exhibits 
a  number  of  singular-looking  building),  which 
might  be  anj  thing  else  thnn  vhatwe  are  charit- 
able enough  to  suppose  they  were  meant  for. 

When  the  first  level  or  depth  of  the  slope  is 
worked  out,  the  mine  ia  eitendeil  clown  ono 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more 
deeper,  and  the  same  operation  ia  pcrfornKd 
orer.  Some  of  the  gnngwnjti  of  coal  mines, 
howcTer,  are  several  milca  in  length,  nud  in  such, 
it  requirca  a  large  number  of  jears,  and  very 
•iteusive  workings,  to  exhaust  a  single  level. 
Tht  wnite  dirt  and  alate  of  nearly  all  eo«1  BBioes 


in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  btcone  large  artifi- 
e  al  b  11  almost  equuliiing  those  formed  by  na- 
ture. Ibcae  hilU,  conttuning  a  large  quantity  of 
coal  dust,  sometimes  igiute,  and  nothing  can  es- 
tinguish  the  &re  until  all  the  combuatible  matter 


The  minei  above  water-level  are  cjtlled  drifts. 
This  is  the  simplest  and  least  expensln  plan 
known,  but  is  onl;  applicable  when  the  vein 
eiista  in  a  high  hill.  Thia,  fortunately,  is  the 
case  in  nearly  nil  our  cool  regions;  but  in  this 
region,  ao  far  as  the  miacs  now  in  oponUioB  are 
concerned,  many  of  tbe  upper  levels  have  been 
worked  out.  The  annexed  picturesque  sketch' 
Tcpreaenta  a  drin,  or  rather  the  trestle-work  on 
tbe  slope  of  the  hill,  orcr  which  tbe  coal  is  pr*- 
cipituled  as  it  ia  brought  out  of  it ;  for  the  drift, 
or  cxcavaiion  in  the  hill,  is  not  visible.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  fur  off.  nnd  ■■  wo  like  the  picture." 
The  valley  from  Conl  Cnstle  to  St.  Clair,  when 
tbe  scene  belongs,  is  one  of  the  wildest  in  the 
coal  region,  and  to  (hose  who  like  an  occasional 
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re,  it  Is  eiiuii«tit|ir  worthj  of  notice. 
le  poriod  man  or  Imi  remote,  must 
B  UmblB  pusion  vhen  batcUag 
J  buiien  before  it,  for  kdmiition 


to  "  tbe  other  stde" — forithu  left  the  movutain- 
Bides  %  perfect  wreck  of  bnge  moaldering  bIoimb, 
he&ped  about  in  the  direst  conrnaion. 

Until  receotly,  there  were  no  perpendicvlir 
Bhafle  in  Schuylkill  county,  bat  the  time  Is  pro- 
bably not  fkr  distant,  when  they  will  be  both 
common  and  neccBBary.  In  the  early  hiatoiy  of 
the  Schuylkill  cool  region,  it  was  enpposed  tha  I 
upward  of  one  hundred  distinct  reins  of  eoal 
existed  ia-lhis  basio;  but  experience  has  stnoe 
demonstrated  tbnt  what  were  regnrded  as  bo  msnf 
separate  idns,  were  nothing  but  the  repented 
foldings  or  saddles  of  the  same  strata.  The 
Schuylkill  basin,  therefore,  hue  do  less  than  six 
or  more  subordinate  baaibs,  aod  by  means  of 
these  the  lower  or  bottom  idos  can  be  a*  readily 
worked  as  the  upper  ones.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  supposed  that  althoagfa  the  great  white-aeh 
Trios  of  coal  of  the  Broad  Mountain  anderlaid 
the  red-aeh  veins  of  the  Sohuylkill  basin,  they 
were  so  low  down  that  they  oould  not  be  conre- 
niently  reached.  The  fant,  however,  of  tbe  nn- 
merouB  saddlM  alluded  to  destroys  tliin  belief. 


d  it  li  DOW  clear  that  the  red.  gray  nod  white-  [  tbe  now  theory.  The  nrtist  has  mado  a  sketch 
k  inns  can  all  be  euccesafully  worked  in  this  of  this  iihaft,  which  must  bo  regarded  as  the  mo^t 
[Imi.  At  St  CUir  a  sbnfl  has  been  sunk  on  important  work  ever  accompli  abed  in  ihia  re- 
I  mate  of  Henry  C.  Care;,  Esq.,  which  at  a  j  markable  region— as  it  will  in  all  probability 
]tli  of  some  four  hundred  feet,  (afler  passing  j  only  proTO  the  precursor  of  other  enterprises  I'f 
OTgh  other  reins,)  penetrated  the  great  mam-  a  like  character.  The  North  American  Coul 
Ih  white -Mb  rBtn,  twenty-eight  feet  in  thick-  Company  have  been  sinking  augerson  their  lands 
«,  tlras  conolnsiMly  establishing  the  truth  of  '  near  PotCsrille,  with  the  view  of  putting  down  u 
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A»tt,  ihould  they  raccMd  in  pcoetnting  the 
white-ash  Teiiui  below;  of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  upper  loTeli  of  coal  nn  their  lands 
banng  been  pretty  well  eihnuated,  a  series  of 
new  and  larger  Teins  below  would,  of  conrKe.  add 
gre«tl7  to  the  proBt  of  the  company.  It  was  on 
tlie  lands  of  this  company  that  the  finest  mining 
operUione  in  Sohajlkill  county  were  commeneeil. 
It  was  here,  too,  that  the  first  rnilway  track  in 
the  Cnited  States  was  laid  down;  horses  drawing 
OT«r  it  loaded  cars  of  coal.  But,  singuUrly 
enough,  the  railway  was  intended  to  fncililnte 
the  ascent  of  a  hitl.  nod  the  horses  must  bate 
had  pretty  hard  work  in  lugging  the  cars  upon 
it  I  may  mention,  in  this  eonneetinn,  that  the 
fttst  locomotive  vltani  engine  ever  need  in  the 
United  States  is  slitl  in  act  ire  service  on  the 
Little  Schuylliilt  raitrD>uI.  When  the  Baltimoro 
and  Ohio  Rjiilrond  was  undertnlien,  in  1828,  a 
cnDimillee  of  gentlemen  connected  wllli  that  bIu- 


pendoQ*  nnderttliiiig  wu  appointed  to  < 
Schuylkill  cimntj  for  the  pnrpoee  of  eiandi 
into  the  railroads  ai  in  operation  in  that  quai 
This  county,  therefore,  was  not  oaly  the  In 
which  railways  were  introduoed,  but  it  ha*  i 
bably  all  along  had  a  grMter  aggregate  ex 
of  them  than  any  other  twenty  oonnties,  of 
area,  in  the  Cnited  Statas.  There  are,  at 
Ume,  aboat  two  hnndred  miles  of  nulroad  ai 
gronnd,  and  at  least  an  aggregate  of  two  1 
dred  and  Idy  mtles  on  the  ■or&oe,  all  In 
county.  The  Reading  Railroad,  eatiniatad 
one  continuous  single  track,  in  eonneotion  ' 
the  lateral  roads  in  this  oonnty,  tribntaij  t 
is  by  far  [be  longett  road  on  the  globe,  as  its 
nage  is  already  by  far  the  greatest,  and  its  n 
ogement.  we  may  add,  at  least  amongst  the  I 
In  one  or  two  of  the  deepest  mines  (and 
deepest  is  probably  nut  more  than  eight  hum 
f«et  perpendicular)  it  has  become  eipedien 


introduce  nn  addittonal  steam-engine,  which  is 
erected  underground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 
Sometimes,  owing  to  faults  or  distortions  of  the 
vein,  a  large  mass  of  coal  is  deposited  in  an  in- 
convenient  position  for  mining  in  the  ordinary 
way;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  ape- 
cial  arrangements  to  get  at  it.  At  the  Fhcenii 
coltieiy  of  Qeo.  Miller  k  Co.  (one  of  tbe  very 
best  red-ash  operations  in  the  region — being  the 
celebrated  Lewis  vein  in  its  purity)  a  steam- 
engine  has  l>een  thas  introduced  to  raise  the  coal 


from  a  lower  level.  Sacb  ia  tbe  remark] 
quality  of  the  cool,  and  its  nbandance  at  a  cer 
point  below,  that  some  twenty  thousand  dol 
were  expended  in  these  underground  workii 
to  get  access  to  it. 

The  term  fault  is  one  peculiar  to  mU 
phraseology.  Where  a  vein  of  coal  is  »udd« 
intercepted  by  a  rock,  or  a  deposit  of  eu 
matter,  and  its  couUnuily  thua  broken  off,  i 
termed  a  fault  These  things  are  generally 
thing  else  than  welcome  guests  in  ooal  mil 
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iLoagh,  open  tfa«  whole,  va  1>«Jln«  Uhj  do  i>on 
good  thftU  ii^nij.  Tho  eril  they  do  is  local,  and 
but  timpomy — ILe  good  muoh  greater  than 
most  minen  are  irilliog  to  admit.  If  the  old 
tdige  be  eorrect  or  philosophical,  "  thit  the  best 
men  have  their  Tanlts,"  why  shonld  it  not  be  go 
with  the  beat  coal  toIiib  !  Thej  have  no  doubt 
contribnl«d  much  to  the  puiitf  of  tho  ooal,  have 
held  back  for  ub  Sooda  of  water,  form  good 
ibmg  props,  and,  while  their  accasional  intru- 
don  in  the  coal  Teine  seems  annojing,  and  often 
jmtea  ezpendTe,  it  not  usfrcquentlj  happens 
llwt  they  are  the  caase  of  the  fbrmaUon  of  little 
baiinB  or  saddles,  and  concentrate  a  Test  amoniit 
of  coal  in  a,  particular  epot,  which  might  other- 
wise  have  been  spread  out  in  thin  seams.  Upon 
Ihe  whole,  we  can  hardlj  find  Ainlt  with  fkulta. 
To  show,  howexer,  whet  they  are  like,  wo  append 
u  iDuatrotiou.    The  black  lines  repreaent  a  coal 


vtM,imA  4fae  apper  asd  bottom  lines  the  ae- 
CNqai^lBg  roeki.  How  in  the  middle  of  the 
A«l^  ttw  Tela  is  broken  off  bj  the  intrusion  of 
the  a^^MBt  rook.  Soraetimes  the  coal  vein, 
rikn^  bring  thu  penetrated  by  a  roreign  sub- 
Mno^  has  one  end  elevated,   ind  the   other 


■a  in  flg.  0.,  and  thia  is  tbe  most  dls- 
(  kind ;  for  the  miner,  supposing  that 
tkt  nb  will  eome  In  again  on  the  same  level 
ehtre  it  aneonntered  the  fanlt,  oontiunes  to  pur- 
■M  it,  and  often  without  sneeess.  Sotnetimee, 
Hiia,  the  fkults  are  deceptiTs—apparently  oc- 
npjing  a  large  area,  tfaej  may  be  lAi'n— that  is, 
*UU  they  eoTer  a  large  extent  of  the  vein,  they 
*tf  not  be  very  deep,  which  Is,  in  fact,  most 
tWnlly  the  ease.  In  saoh  instance;,  the  best 
^  ii  not  to  work  through  it,  but  under  iL 
One  of  the  moat  important  features  in 
nUng  is  vcmtilation ;  end  this  subject  bceomee 
Uly  more  interesting  with  the  increased  depth 
4  Iks  workings.  As  yet  the  matter  has  not  be- 
"■•  Mie  of  serioOB  difficulty  in  our  coal-fields : 
•tl  la  Knrope,  where  mines  of  every  description 
***  terr  devpi  and  where  the  workings  hare 


been  going  on  for  a  long  aeries  of  yeaia,  ao  many 
lives  have  been  Igst  by  the  explosions  of  flre- 
damp,  that  the  geveniment  some  years  ago  in- 
terftoed  to  effect  a  reform.*  The  goEes  which 
result  from  the  subterranean  decomposition  of 
the  coal  have,  besides  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  ox- 
ide, aiote  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  carburets  of 
hydrogen,  which  have  a  special  odor.  Before 
the  coal  takes  Sre  the  interior  air  is  already 
heavy  and  heated  by  the  gaseous  disengagements 
which  are  the  precursors  of  ignition.  As  quickly 
as  these  symptoms  are  remarked,  the  ooals  al- 
ready mined  should  be  raised,  and  we  should 
isolate  from  the  surrounding  air  the  region  or 
the  crevices  nhicb  inclose  the  Sro;  employing  at 
this  work  the  laborers  whose  organiiatiou  is 
known  to  be  the  best  adapted  tc  support  the 
deleterious  infiuence  of  these  gasea.  Azote,  or 
nitrogen  gas,  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  carbonic  aoidj  because  its  s«tion  upon  the 
animal  economy  is  less  energe^f  -hei^daj  Its 
production  can  only  takepla^'))^  Ike  ib'soi^pl^ 
of  oxygen  tiatti  the  air,  anjIHlMftes  not  naturM^^i 
exist  in  tho  fissures  or  oaiitjet  of  tkq  rocks.  '  jt 
has,  then,  no  ipontaneods  dij|engagtment:  biit  J 
if  wc  penetrate  into  the  motii  Ahk^b  have  hetV 
a  long  time  abandoned,  and  Mart  th^-iCaB 
been  combUBtion,  the  aiote  will  oocitpy,  in  con- 
sequenee  of  its  lightneai,  the  higher  parts  of  the 
excavations,  while  the  earbonie  acid  will  oeonpy 
the  lower  parts;  the  respirsble  air  forming  the 
intermediate  lone.  Asote  is  found  isolatod  in 
certnia  mines,  where  there  exists  pyritM  in  a 
state  of  decomposition;  the  Bulphnrets  ehanpng 
into  BUlpbates,  absorb  the  oxygen  and  isolate 
the  aiote;  the  Bulphuret  of  Iron  is  in  this  in- 
spect the  most  active  agent  Aiote  manifests  it- 
self by  the  red  color  of  Ilie  flames  of  the  IsDips 
which  ends  by  extinction ;  it  renders  respiration 
difficult,  produces  a  heaviness  of  the  head,  and 
a  hissing  or  singing  in  the  ears,  which  seems  te 
indicate  a  mode  of  action  different  fk«m  that  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  ordinary  lamp  of  the  miner 
is  extinguished  when  the  air  contains  no  mere 
thanflfteen  percent  of  oxygen;  (thentmospberic 
air  is  composed  of  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  oxy- 
gen, and  seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  mote,)  it  is 
also  at  this  proportion  of  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  azote  tiiat  asphyxia  or  sulTocation  is  caused. 
Proto-cnrbonated  hydrogen,  or  InHammable  air, 
is  of  all  the  gases  the  moat  dsngerons — that 
which  ncoaeionathe  greatest  number  of  accid«ltB, 
not  by  asphyxia,  which  it  can  nevertheless  pro- 
duce when  it  is  not  mixed  with  at  lenst  twice  its 
lolnme  of  air,  but  for  its  property  of  igniting 
when  in  contact  with  lighted  flsmes,  nnd  of  ex- 
ploding when  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with 
BlshBrdC.Tayloi^"SUtI>IlngfCi:sl.* 
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ttmospherie  air.  The  ffruan  is  more  abnndani 
in  the  fkt  and  fHable  ooals,  than  in  the  dry  and 
meager  ones ;  it  partionlarlj  disengages  itself  in 
the  eroshed  places,  in  the  recent  stalls  whose 
snrfaces  are  laid  bare,  and  that  so  yigorouslj  as 
often  to  decrepitate  small  scales  of  coal,  and  pro- 
dnoe  a  slight  rustling  noise.  The  fissures  or 
fractures  of  the  coal,  and  even  the  clefts  of  the 
roof  or  floor,  giro  sometimes  outlets  to  jets  of 
fss.  The  action  of  this  gas  upon  the  ilame  of 
the  lamps  Is  the  most  certain  guide  in  ascertain- 
ing its  pAsence  and  proportion.  The  flame  di- 
lates, elongates,  and  takes  a  blmsh  tint,  which 
can  readUj  be  distinguished  by  placing  the  hand 
between  the  eye  and  the  flame,  so  that  only  the 
top  of  it  can  be  seen.  As  soon  as  the  proportion 
is  equal  to  one-twelfth  part  of  the  ambient  air, 
the  mixture  is  explosive,  and  if  a  lamp  be  cairied 
it  will  produce  a  detonation  proportionate  to  the 
Tolume  of  the  mixture.  When,  therefore,  a  miner 
perceiTes  at  the  top  of  the  flame  of  his  lamp  the 
bluish  nimbus  which  decides  the  presence  of  the 
flre-damp,  he  ought  to  retire,  either  holding  his 
light  yery  low,  or  eren  to  extinguish  it 

The  chemical  effects  of  an  explosion  are  the 
direct  production  of  the  rapors  of  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  separation  of  asote.  The 
physical  effects  are,  a  violent  dilutation  of  gas 
and  of  the  surrounding  air,  followed  by  a  reao- 
tion  through  contraction.  The  workmen  who 
are  exposed  to  this  explosive  atmosphere  are 
burned,  and  the  fire  is  even  capable  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  wood-work  or  to  the  coal;  the 
wind  produced  by  the  expansion  is  so  great  that 
even  at  considerable  distance  from  the  mte  of 
explosion  the  laborers  are  thrown  down,  or  pro- 
jected against  the  sides  of  the  excavations.  The 
walls  and  timbering  are  shaken  and  broken,  and 
eruahing  or  falling  down  is  produced.  These 
destructive  eff'ects  can  be  propagated  even  at  the 
months  of  the  pits,  from  which  are  projected 
fragments  of  wood  and  rocks,  accompanied  by  a 
thick  tempest  of  coal  in  the  form  of  dust  The 
evil  rests  not  there;  considerable  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  and  asote,  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  gas,  become  stationary  in  the 
works,  and  cause  those  who  have  escaped  by  the 
immediate  action  of  the  explosion  to  perish  by 
snfibcation.  The  ventillating  currents  suddenly 
arrested  by  this  perturbation,  are  now  much 
'  more  difficult  to  reestablish,  because  the  doors 
which  served  to  r^^ulate  them  are  partiy  de- 
stroyed, the  fires  are  extinguished,  and  often 
•ten  the  machines  fixed  at  the  mouths  of  the 
shafts,  to  regulate  the  currents,  are  damaged 
and  displaced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  convey  any  help  to  the  bottom  of 
the  works. 


Oh,  GodI  what  filok«riiis  fluM  Is  tMi?    i— ,  wm  agidB  Its 

glarat 
Dandnf  aroand  tbt  wiry  lamp,  like  veteon  of  the  air. 
Away  I  away  I— the  ihaft,  the  shaft  I — the  Uaalng  Are  Hiss ! 
Contqskm  (—speed  I— the  lara  stream  the  Ughtaing's  wing 

defissi 
The  "shaft  I—the  shafti— down  on  the  groond  aad  let  the 

demon  ride 
Uke  the  drocoo  on  the  blast— voleaaos  in  their  pilde!    ^ 
The  dioke^amp  angd  slani^tsni  aD— 4ie  spaores  no  llrlng 

sonit 
He  smites  them  with  solphnrseos  brand— ^  Maeksns 

them  like  eoal  I 
The  yonng— the  h<^wftd,  happy  yonng— flkU  with  the  old 

and  gray, 
And  oh,  great  Oodl  a  dreadftal  doom,  thus  bwied  to  deei^ 
Beneath  the  green  and  ilowery  sod  whereon  their  flrlnds 


Disilgared,  and  perohanoe  alire— their  cries  nnheard  aad 

TainI 
Oh,  Desolation  I  thou  art  now  a  tyrant  on  thy  thnm^- 
Thon  smilest  with  sardnnio  lip  to  hear  the  shriek  aad 

groan  I 
To  see  each  mangled,  writhing  corpse  to  raining  eyes  dis* 

played — 
For  hopeless  widows  now  lament,  aad  ovplmas  waO  Oil- 

mayedl  [ZsmIm  iSmimg  JimrmeL 

The  English  journals  areooutuili^  tenishing 
accounts  of  frii^tfrd  aeeUanti  by  Hmm  gnseous 
explosions  ooourring  in  their  ooal  districts.  Out 
of  ninety-eight  men  employed  in  the  Haswell 
colliery,  in  1844,  nineiy-fowr  were  almost  instantly 
killed  by  fire-damp.  Over  two  hundred  lives 
were  lost,  in  that  year,  in  but  three  or  four  col- 
lieries in  proximity  to  each  other.  Bfr.  Taylor, 
in  his  statistics  of  coal,  fVimishes  the  fbUowing 
incident:  ''The  workmen  of  the  Cromot  ndne 
descended  one  morning,  the  one  following  tibe 
other,  in  rotation,  into  a  shaft  below,  in  wMeh 
carbonic  acid  had  accumulated  during  the  night 
Arrived  at  the  level  of  the  6am,  at  a  ftw  yards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  foM  fell,  ftniek  with 
asphyxia,  wl^nt  having  tinie  to  nttsr  a  esy; 
the  second  followed  immediately;  the  thfard  saw 
his  comrades  prostrated  on  the  ground,  almost 
within  reach  of  his  arm;  he  stooped  to  ssiie 
them,  and  fell  himself;  another  quickly  shared 
the  same  fate,  in  his  desire  to  save  the  others, 
and  the  catastrophe  would  not  have  been  arrested 
had  not  the  fifth  been  an  experienced  master 
miner,  who  obliged  those  who  followed  him  to 
reascend." 

A  great  many  devices  had  been  introduoed, 
Arom  time  to  time,  to  prevent,  dispel,  and  destroy 
these  gaseous  aooumulations,  but  without  suo- 
cess.  Originating  in  the  coal  itself,  as  well  as 
from  the  surrounding  strata  and  workings,  the 
task  seemed  to  be,  and  indeed  is  stiU,  a  diffieult 
one.  And  in  very  deep  and  ancient  workings, 
like  most  of  those  of  England,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  their  noxious  character  oonld  be 
mtirely  destroyed,  or  that  explosions  should  be 
prevented.    It  was  some  forty  years  ago,  when. 
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tf   the  Dumber  and  mlaiming  ohkraoter  of  the 
.ecidents  nnilting  fhim   these   azplonoii*,  th« 
tablie  mind  of  England  beoame  Tcrj  laoeh  In- 
«r«Btsd  in  the  mtjeot,  ud  it  was  alio  officiall; 
,r«aght  b«ft)T«  Parliament    SirHsmphrejIlaTj 
r«B  then  in  the  nnith  of  his  fame,  and  the  nib- 
aet  kt  onM  armted  hii  attention.     Hnmboldt 
K«d  prarionilf  attempted  to  oTeraome  the  diS- 
Bolty,  (bj  meana  of  a  non-eiploaiTe  light,)  but 
bSa  eantri*ane«,  altar  a  brief  eareer,  ira*  throini 
MOde  aa  impraotjaable.     The  flame  being  sop- 
ported  bj  a  reeo-Toir  of  atmospheria  air,  witliin 
tke  Iwpi  it  wonld  bold  out  bnt  a  ihort  Ume, 
■Bhmi^  it  -wonid  emduot  through  dangennu 
■mem.    The  prindple  of  Sir  Hamplirey  DaTj's 
iMip  WM  founded  npon  the  diaooreij  that  the 
tipl^oD  of  the  mixtnre  of  gaaas  did  tat  pan 
lin»ti  tmaO  Itibeti  and,  after  Dnmerooa  ezperi- 
Mati,  he  fimnd  that  the  length  of  the  tnbee  was 
of  H  MBteqnence,  bnt  that  delicate  irire  gaoie, 
lb  ^ertorea  being  of  the  proper  dimenBionj, 
•mned  the  aama  pnrpoae.     Bj  this  means  all 
mtai^  for  aa  eztarior  glass  tnbe,  to  protect 
IkiltM^  msoreraoaDe,  and 
ttiHw  lamp  Might  be  oai^ 
iM  Ikrengh  the  moat  dan- 
pnu  and  ezplosiTe  mis- 
tBM  with  imponi^.     The 
Imp,  it  it  tne,  is  not  per- 
M{  bu  it  i>  br  fkr  the 
tM^easieft  kept  in  order, 
■<  Ihteiinpleat  in  its  stroo* 
■■n  ud  principles,  bt  mj 
•Ar.    The   gMie  usnalij 
t^ofed  is  made  of  Iron 
■fNitad  geDerallj  has  about 
■■n  ltasdr«d  and  ei|^;- 
ta  holea    to    the   sqaare 
U.    After  SEe  DaTj  had 
fVAsted  bis  lamp,  he  pro- 
(Nd<d  to   the  New  Castle 
M14«Id,  and  In  oompanj 
»«a  a  well-known  ooUierj    ""»'■  ■•ftW'*^- 
liner  travanad  with  inpnni^  seme  of  the  most 
ikageroM  parti  of  the  Bensliam  coal  seam,  at 
■^  period  the  most  fieij  one  known.     The 
Dsi;  lamp  baa  been  in  nse  at  nearly  all  eoal- 
I'm*  «tw  linee,  and   though   some   acotdents 
^"n  eesarrvd  under  dnmmBtanees  In  whioh 
litbta  hot  those  of  DaTj  lamps  were  present, 
<>  BtmthaleBa  as  perfect  aa  any  saoh  instmmant 
<Mld  ba.     One  feature  of  Oie  lamp  is  its  sopa- 
■iwi^  oTtr  an  othen  in  the  greater  quantitj  of 
B|ht  it  jlelds,  and  being  more  portable,  at 
MM  time  that  it  is  more  ssh. 
ll  nut  not  be  infsirMl  that  the  Daiy  lamp  I* 


generally  ased  by  the  miners  while  at  work.  It 
intended  more  partienlarly  to  explore  mines 
whKi  tiie  Iro'damp  is  present,  and  wMoh  if 
brought  la  contact  with  a  candle  or  the  ordinaij 
lamp  wonld  igidte  and  produce  an 
ezplorion.  The  miners  in  the 
Schuylkill  coal  region  always  nse  a  common  oil- 
lamp,  which,  being  small,  is  fkstened  to  the  fMtot 
of  their  cape.  They  can  thns  see  to  work  mneh 
better  than  If  carried  in  any  other  way.  Cornish 
miners,  boweter,  who  are  accustomed  to  waA 
in  lead,  copper,  or  other  mines  than  teal,  insist 
open  unng  oandles,  which  th<7  aDrroand  with 
sdhesive  olay,  and  thus  attach  them  to  the  ad- 
jaeent  wall-rook. 

Now,  while  the  DaTytamp  is  inestimably  rain- 
able  for  the  immediate  purpose  intended,  It  doea 
not,  nor  can  it,  prevent  the  aocumnlations  of 
gases  which,  at  a  certain  state  of  oomtiination, 
produce  explosions  when  pierced  by  the  taiae 
of  a  lamp.  But,  as  it  points  ont  the  danger 
when  it  exists,  other  remedies  can  be  applied ; 
and  in  the  8«huylUU  region  the  most  common 
mode  with  which  we  are  acquainted  it  to  txffi 
the  fire-damp  by  means  of  banners,  or  fans, 
whieh,  in  some  mines  in  England,  are  rerolTing 
and  kept  eonstsntly  in  motion.  'But  there  is 
nothing  like  Uiorough  rentilation,  by  which  all 
the  aTenues  of  the  minea  are  kept  constantly  sup- 
plied with  ftvsb  sir.  To  Keaompllsh  this,  sud  to 
render  the  current  of  ^r  as  tiolent  as  possibla, 
a  targe  fhmaee  is  prOTided  at  the  suiAmo  of  the 
air-ibafts,  in  Schuylkill  county,  In  which  seyerd 
tons  of  coal  are  consumed  daily,  nts  ftimaea, 
hSTing  a  high  stack,  oreates  a  powerful  draught, 
by  which  the  air,  entering  the  slope  or  ibaft, 
after  traTcrstng  erery  porUcn  of  the  mine.  Is 
drawn  ont,  together  *rith  all  the  explosiTe  ele- 
ments that  may  combine  with  it.  By  this  simple 
contrivance  the  mines  of  the  Schuylkill  region 
are  comparatlrely  exempt  trom  disastrous  ex- 
plosions. Nerertheless,  they  do  sometiines  oc- 
cur, and  the  number  of  Tlctimi  Is  by  no  means 
smaU.  A  plan  of  rentilation  which  works  weU 
in  one  mine  may  not  do  so  in  another;  for  there 
are  always  some  local  differences,  dtber  in  the 
coal  itself,  the  interior  workings,  or  the  manage- 
ment, which  require  special  prcTlaion  in  the 
mode  of  TcnUlation.  The  Tariaticn  of  the  sea- 
sons produces  its  effects — In  the  winter,  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere  being  totally  different  tnm 
the  summer,  the  supply  of  pure  air  is  increased 
or  diminished ;  so  in  rainy  or  clear  weather ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  for  safs^  constant  watchfbl- 
nesi  it  abtolnlely  essential. 
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Wb  shall  first  gire  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Hooker's 
roate,  and  then  proceed  to  1^  before  the  reader 
an  account  of  what  he  saw  on  it,  and  an  abstract 
of  the  new  knowledge  and  information  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  his  labors.  Daring  Febroary, 
1848,  Dr.  Hooker  traveled  from  Calcutta  to  the 
north-west,  across  the  mountains  of  Debar,  the 
highest  pitk  of  which  is  Mount  Parasnath,  4,530 
feet  high,  and  then  across  the  JB[ymore,  or  Bind 
Hills,  to  Mirxapore,  a  town  on  the  Ganges,  a  little 
above  Benares.  This  was  a  preliminary  excur^ 
sion  of  about  four  hundred  miles.  From  Mirsa- 
pore  he  descended  the  (Ganges  by  boat,  as  far  as 
Colgong,  which  is  about  two  hundred  miles  above 
Calcutta ;  and  he  then  struck  north  for  DoijUing, 
a  sanatory  station  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  small  protected  state  of  Sikkim,  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  He 
reached  Doijiling,  in  April,  1848,  and  from  that 
time  till  January,  1849,  was  traveling  among 
the  mountains,  either  in  Sikkim,  or  in  the 
ndghboring  country  of  Nepal,  especially  exami- 
ning the  flanks  of  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
world,  Kangchan-junga,  whose  summit  reaches 
to  28, 1 78  feet  above  the  sea.  In  February,  1849, 
he  packed  and  sent  off  the  collections  made  du- 
ring these  excunuons,  amounting  to  eighty  coolie 
loads,  and  he  then  made  a  short  excursion  during 
March  of  that  year  into  the  Terai,  a  low  jungly 
ground  that  margins  the  plains  along  the  base  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  then  returned  to  Doijiling, 
whence,  in  May,  he  started  on  another  journey 
through  the  heart  of  Sikkim,  due  north,  to  the 
borders  of  Tibet  He  spent  September  and  Oc- 
tober, 1849,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Donldah, 
crossing  backward  and  forward  over  all  the 
neighboring  passes,  rarely  descending  to  a  less 
height  than  fifteen  thousand  feet,  and  often  ap- 
proaching to  an  elevation  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  feet,  a  limit  of  altitude  which,  we  be- 
lieve, no  one  has  ever  yet  been  known  to  surpass 
except  in  a  balloon.  In  November,  on  his  return 
to  Doijiling,  in  company  with  Dr.  Campbell,  the 
political  agent  there,  he  visited  Pumloong,  the 
capital  of  Sikkim,  and  they  were  soon  after 
seized  and  confined  by  order  of  the  Dewan,  or 
Sikkim  prime  minister,  a  matter  which  at  the 
time  caused  no  small  excitement  both  in  India 
and  at  home.  They  were  released  by  Christinas 
day  of  that  year. 

*  HjDudayan  Joornalu;  or  Notosof  a  Natnnlist  In  Ben- 
gtl,  the  Sikkim  and  Nepal  Himalayas,  the  Khania  Moan- 
tahjB,  etc.  By  Joseph  Dalton  Uooker,  M.D^  B.N.,  F.R.8., 
2  vols. 


I      During  January  and  Febmazy  of  1850,  Dr 

Hooker  was  occupied  at  Doijiling,  in  pa.cking  iq 

and    transmitting  his  oollectiona    to  Galeatta 

where  he  himself  went  in  March,  retnming  U 

;  Doijiling  in  April,  and  in  May  of  that  year  h< 

'  set  out  in  company  with  Dr.  Thomson,  on  ai 

excursion  to  the  Khasia  Mountains,  which  lii 

I  north-east  of  Calcutta,  south  and  east  of  tin 

I  Brahmapootra  River,  and  immediately  aoath  ol 

:  Assam.     The  exploration  of  this  district  ooeo- 

{  pied  him  till  January,  1861,  when  he  returned  to 

Calcutta,  and  immediately  afterward  sailed  f» 

England. 

At  his  first  setUng  out  from  Calcutta,  Dr. 
Hooker  joined  the  camp  of  Mr.  Williams,  who 
was  then  conducting  the  geolo^cal  survey  of 
India,  and  he  takes  occasion  on  traversing  tha 
Burdwau  coal-field  to  make  some  observationa, 
in  which  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  on  the  on* 
certainty  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  firooi 
the  identification  of  many  fossil  plants.  In  tra- 
versing the  high  ground  of  the  Behar  and  Ky- 
more  Hills,  formed,  the  first  of  gneiss  and  gra- 
nite, the  latter  of  thick-bedded  sandstone.  Dr. 
Hooker  remarics  on  the  great  prevalence  of  diy 
and  barren  ground,  and  the  comparatively  small 
appearance  of  tropical  verdure  and  fertility. 
This  barren  aspect  of  most  table-lands,  during 
the  dry  season  in  warm  countries,  is  always  strik- 
ing to  the  new  comer,  who  expects  to  see  evecy^ 
where  the  utmost  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  In 
the  tropics,  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  is  moisture  necessary  to  vegetable  life; 
and  when  that  is  absent,  all  green  things  an 
rapidly  burnt  np,  and  the  country  assumes  a  tax 
more  barren  and  desert  aspect  than  on  our  wildest 
and  most  desolate  moorlands. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  out  of  all  rule  to 
visit  India  and  not  to  join  in  a  tiger-hunt  Dr. 
Hooker's  experience  in  this  line  being  limited  to 
this  single  occasion,  we  give  his  account  of  it:— 
*<  There  are  many  tigers  on  these  hills  ,*  and  ai 
one  was  close  by,  and  had  killed  several  cattle, 
Mr.  Felle  kindly  offered  us  a  chance  of  slaying 
him.  Bullocks  are  tethered  out,  over  night,  io 
the  places  likely  to  be  visited  by  the  brute ;  h« 
kills  one  of  them,  and  is  from  the  spot  tracked 
to  his  haunt  by  naUves,  who  visit  the  statioM 
early  in  the  morning,  and  report  the  where- 
abouts of  his  lair.  The  sportsman  then  goes  to 
the  attack  mounted  on  an  elephant,  or  having  a 
roott  fixed  in  a  tree,  on  the  trail  of  the  tiger,  and 
he  employs  some  hundred  natives  to  drive  the 
animal  past  the  lurking-place. 
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^*Oii  the  present  ocoasi<m,  the  loedU  of  the 

ti^er  was  doabtftd ;  but  it  was  thought  that  by 

beating  orer  sereral  miles  of  country,  he  (or  at 

BXkj  rate,  some  other  game)  might  be  diiren  past 

»ecrtain  spot.    Thither,  accordingly,  the  natiyes 

w<8Te  sent,  who  built  machans  (stages)  in  the 

trees,  high  out  of  danger's  reach ;  Mr.  Theobald 

aad  myself  oeeupied  one  qt  these  perches  in  a 

hardwiekia  tree,  and  Mr.  Felle  another  close  by, 

both  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  by 

jvngly  Talleys.     We  were  also  well  thatched  in 

irith  leafy  boughs,  to  prevent  the  wary  beast 

tram  espying  the  ambush,  and  had  a  whole  stand 

of  nnall  arms  ready  for  his  reception. 

"When  roosted  aloft,  and  duly  charged  to 
keep  profound  silence,  (which  I  obeyed  to  the 
letter,  by  falling  sound  asleep,)  the  word  was 
piMed  to  the  beaters,  who  surrounded  our  post 
ea  the  plain-side,  extending  some  miles  in  line, 
tud  fUl  two  or  three  distant  Arom  us.  They  en- 
tered the  jungle,  beating  tom-toms,  singing  and 
diOQting  as  they  adranced,  and  oonyerging 
townd  our  position.  In  the  noonday  solitude  of 
tiieee  vast  forests,  our  situation  was  romantic 
escnigh ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  an  in- 
Net  or  bird  stirring ;  and  the  wild  cries  of  the 
BM,  and  the  hollow  sound  of  the  drums  broko 
vp<m  the  ear  from  a  great  distance,  gradually 
tweffing  and  falling,  as  the  natiyes  ascended  the 
Mgkts  or  crossed  the  yalleys.  Alter  about  an 
lumr  md  a-half,  the  beaters  emerged  fh>m  the 
jvngls  under  our  retreat;  one  by  one,  two  by 
two,  bat  preceded  by  no  liying  thing,  either 
iwmBe,  bird,  deer,  or  bear,  and  much  less  tiger. 
Ths  beaters  reeeiyed  about  a  penny  a-piece  for 
^  day's  work ;  a  rich  guerdon  for  these  poor 
▼ntehes,  whom  necessity  sometimes  driyes  to 
feed  on  rats  and  offal." 

We  pass  oyer  Dr.  Hooker's  experience  of  the 
ttrigttion  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  trayeling  by 
^Mkaeroes  the  plains,  as  not  differing  from  that 
^  ether  trayelers. 
On  approaching  the  foot  of  the  mountains  he 
^  to  trayerse  that  singular  belt  of  country 
hwwn  as  the  Terai,  which  is  thus  described : — 
'*8itigoree  stands  on  the  yerge  of  the  Terai, 
te  low  malarious  belt  which  skirts  the  base  of 
the  Himalaya,  from  the  Sutlcrj  to  Brahma-koond, 
^  Upper  Assam.  Every  feature,  botanical,  ge- 
<>^ieal,  and  xoological,  is  new  on  entering  this 
^vtrict  The  change  is  sudden  and  immediate ; 
*^  and  shore  are  hardly  more  conspicuously 
Cerent;  nor  from  the  edge  of  the  Terai  to  the 
^it  of  perpetual  snow  is  any  botanical  region 
B^ore  eieiMrly  marked  than  this,  which  is  the  oom- 
Beaeement  of  Himalayan  vegetation.  A  sudden 
l^^eciDt  leads  to  the  Mahamuddee  River,  flowing 
>B  ft •baOow  valley,  over  a  pebbly  bottom;  it  is 


a  rapid  river,  even  at  this  season ;  its  banks  are 
fHnged  with  bushes,  and  it  is  as  clear  and  spark- 
ling as  a  trout-stream  in  Scotland.  Beyond  it 
the  road  winds  through  a  thick  brushwood, 
choked  with  long  grasses,  and  with  but  few 
trees,  chiefly  of  Aeaeiaf  Dalbergia  SUaoo,  and  a 
scarlet-fruited  Sterculia,  The  soil  is  a  red,  friable 
clay  and  gravel.  At  this  season  only  a  few  spring 
plants  were  in  flower,  amongst  which  a  very  sweet- 
scented  Chinunif  Asphodel,  and  a  small  Curcumay 
were  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Leaves  of  ter- 
restrial Orchids  appeared,  with  ferns  and  weeds 
of  hot  damp  regions.  I  crossed  the  beds  of 
many  small  streams;  some  were  dry,  and  all 
very  tortuous ;  their  banks  were  richly  clothed 
with  brushwood  and  climbers  of  Convolvulus, 
"Vines,  ffirctat  Leea,  JUenitpermecf,  Cucurbitaeea, 
and,  Bignoniacect.  Their  pent-up  waters,  perco- 
lating the  gravel  beds,  and  partly  carried  off  by 
evaporation  through  the  stratum  of  ever-increas- 
ing vegetable  mould,  must  be  one  main  agent  in 
the  production  of  the  malarious  vapors  of  this 
pestilential  region.  Add  to  this,  the  detention 
of  the  same  amongst  the  jungly  herbage,  the 
amount  of  vapor  in  the  humid  atmosphere  above, 
checking  the  upward  passage  of  that  from  the 
soil,  the  sheltered  nature  of  the  locality  at  the 
immediate  base  of  lofty  mountains;  and  there 
appear  to  me  to  be  here  all  necessary  elements, 
which,  combined,  will  produce  stagnation  and 
deterioration  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  vapor. 
Fatal  as  this  district  is,  and  especially  to  Euro- 
peans, a  race  inhabit  it  with  Impunity,  who,  if 
not  numerous,  do  not  owe  their  paucity  to  any 
climatic  causes.  These  are  the  Mechis,  often 
described  as  a  squalid,  unhealthy  people,  typical 
of  the  region  they  frequent ;  but  who  are,  in  re- 
ality, more  robust  than  the  European  in  India, 
and  whose  disagreeably  sallow  complexion  is  de- 
ceptive as  indicating  a  sickly  constitution.  They 
are  a  mild,  inoffensive  people,  industrious  for 
Orientals,  living  by  annually  burning  the  Terai 
Jungle  and  cultivating  the  cleared  spots ;  and, 
though  so  sequestered  and  isolated,  they  rather 
court  than  avoid  intercourse  with  those  whites 
whom  they  know  to  be  kindly  disposed." 

After  rising  some  six  thousand  feet  on  to  the 
spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  he  looks  back  on  to  the 
burning  plains  of  India  before  burying  himself 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  gives  us  the  following  interesting 
picture : — 

<*  All  around  the  hills  rise  steeply  five  or  six 
thousand  feet,  clothed  in  a  dense  deep-green 
dripping  forest  Torrents  rush  down  the  slopes, 
their  position  indicated  by  the  dipping  of  the 
forest  into  their  beds,  or  the  occasional  cloud  of 
spray  rising  above  some  more  boisterous  part  of 
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their  course.  From  the  road,  and  at  a  little 
above  Punkabaree,  the  Tiew  is  reall j  superb,  and 
Tery  instructiye.  Behind  (or  north)  the  Hima^ 
laja  rise  in  steep  confused  mosses.  Below,  the 
hill  on  which  I  stood,  and  the  ranges  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  east  and  west,  throw  spurs  on 
to  the  plains  of  India.  These  are  Tery  thickly 
wooded,  and  inclose  broad,  dead-flat,  hot  and 
damp  valleys,  apparently  covered  with  a  dense 
forest.  Secondary  spurs  of  clay  and  gravel,  like 
that  immediately  below  Punkabaree,  rest  on  the 
bases  of  the  mountains,  and  seem  to  form  an  in- 
termediate neutral  ground  between  flat  and 
mountainous  India.  The  Terai  district  forms  a 
very  irregular  belt,  scantily  clothed,  and  inter- 
sected ,by  innumerable  rivulets  from  the  hills, 
which  unite  and  again  divide  on  the  flat,  till, 
emerging  ft*om  the  region  of  many  trees,  they 
enter  the  plains,  following  devious  courses,  which 
glisten  like  silver  threads.  The  whole  horizon 
is  bounded  by  the  sea-like  expanse  of  the  plains, 
which  stretch  away  into  the  region  of  sunshine 
and  fine  weather,  in  one  boundless  flat 

<*In  the  distance,  the  courses  of  the  Teesta 
and  Cosi,  the  great  drainers  of  the  snowy  Hima- 
layas, and  the  recipients  of  innumerable  smaller 
riUs,  are  with  difficulty  traced  at  this  the  dry 
season.   The  ocean-like  appearance  of  this  south- 
ern view  is  even  more  conspicuous  in  the  heavens 
than  on  the  land,  the  clouds  arranging  them- 
selves after  a  singularly  sea-scape  fashion.    End- 
less strata  run  in  parallel  ribbons  over  the  ex- 
treme horizon;  above  these,  scattered  cumuli, 
also  in  horizontal  lines,  are  dotted  against  a  clear 
gray  sky,  which  gradually,  as  the  eye  is  lifted, 
passes  into  a  deep  cloudless  blue  vault,  continu- 
ously clear  to  the  zenith ;  there  the  cumuli,  in 
white  fleecy  masses,  again  appear ;  till,  in  the 
northern  celestial  hemisphere,  they  thicken  and 
assume  the  leaden  hue  of  nimbi,  discharging  their 
moisture  on  the  dark  forest-clad  hiUs  around. 
The   breezes  are  south-easterly,  bringing  that 
vapor  ftrom  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  rarefied 
and  suspended  aloft  over  the  heated  plains,  but 
condensed  into  a  drizzle  when  it  strikes  the  cooler 
flanks  of  the  hills,  and  into  heavy  rain  when  it 
meets  their  still  colder  summits.     Upon  what  a 
gigantic  scale  does  nature  here  operate  I   Vapors, 
rMsed  from  an  ocean  whose  nearest  shore  is 
more  than  four  hundred  miles  distant,  are  safely 
transported  without  the  loss  of  one  drop  of  water, 
to  support  the  rank  luxuriance  of  this  far  distant 
region.    This  and  other  offices  fulfilled,  the  waste 
waters  are  returned,  by  the  Cosi  and  Teesta,  to 
the  ocean,   and  again  exhaled,   exported,   ex- 
pended, re-collected,  and  returned.*' 

Arrived  at  Doxjiiling,  Dr.  Hooker  passed  the 
•mnmeTi  or  rainy  season,  of  1848,  in  making 


botanical   collections,  and   meteorologioal   ob- 
servations. 

Dorjiling  is  a  sanitary  station,  established  in 
1840,  in  4he  little  sUte  of  Sikkim.  The  sonthern 
flank  of  the  Himalayas  is  parceled  out  betwesn 
the  states  of  Cabool,  Cashmere,  the  Poigab,  Ne- 
pal, Sikkim,  Bhotan,  and  Assam. 

In  the  Punjab  is  the  hill  station  of  Simla.  Ne- 
pal is  independent,  and  Bhotan  is  a  dependency 
of  Tibet  Sikkim,  however,  is  a  small  state  due 
north  of  Calcutta,  and  only  850  miles  distant 
from  it,  the  Ri^ah  of  which  was  expelled  by  the 
Ghorkas,  in  1817,  and  replaced  by  the  British 
government,  under  whose  protection  he  has  ever 
since^isted.  In  1840  he  ceded,  for  £800  per 
annum,  the  previously  barren  mountain  tract  of 
Dorjiling,  varying  from  6,500  to  7,500  feet  above 
the  sea ;  since  that  time  it  has  changed  from  a 
wilderness  to  a  populous  and  flourishing  station, 
the  inhabitants  having  increased  from  100  to 
more  than  4,000. 

At  Doijiling  Dr.  Hooker  became  the  goest  of 
Mr.  Hodgson,  a  gentleman  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  the  aids  he  has  given  to  natural  his- 
tory in  various  ways : — 

<*  The  view  from  his  windows,*'  says  Dr. 
Hooker,  **i8  one  quite  unparalleled  for  the 
scenery  it  embraces,  commanding  confessedly 
the  grandest  known  landscape  of  snowy  moun- 
tains in  the  Himalaya,  and  hence  in  the  world. 
Kinchin-junga  (45  miles  distant)  is  the  promi- 
nent object,  rising  21,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  observer,  out  of  a  sea  of  intervening  wooded 
hill ;  whilst,  on  a  line  with  its  snows,  the  eye 
descends  below  the  horizon,  to  a  narrow  gulf 
7,000  feet  deep  in  the  mountains,  where  the 
Great  Bungeet,  white  with  foam,  threada  a  tro- 
pical forest  with  a  silver  line. 

«  To  the  north-west,  toward  Nepal,  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Kubra  and  Junnoo  (respectively  24,005 
feet  and  25,812  feet)  rise  over  the  shoulder  of 
Singalelah;  whilst  eastward  the  snowy  moun- 
tains appear  to  form  an  unbroken  range,  trend- 
ing north-east  to  the  great  mass  of  Donkia, 
(23,176  feet,)  and  thence  south-east  by  the  fin- 
gered peaks  of  Tunkola  and  the  silver  eone  of 
Chola,  (17,820  feet,)  gradually  sinking  into  the 
Bhotan  mountains  at  Gipmoochi  (14,509  feet) 

(*  The  most  eloquent  descriptions  I  have  read 
fail  to  convey  to  my  mind's  eye  the  forms  and 
colors  of  snowy  mountains,  or  to  my  imagination 
the  sensations  and  impressions  that  rivet  my 
attention  to  these  sublime  phenomena,  when  they 
are  present  in  reality ;  and  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, obtrude  any  attempt  of  the  kind  upon  my 
reader.  The  latter  has,  probably,  seen  the  Swiss 
Alps,  which,  though  barely  posaessing  half  the 
sublimity,  extent,  or  height  of  the  Himalaya,  are 
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yet  fiw  M<n«  besutifyil.  In  either  eeee  he  is 
stmdk  with  the  preeialoii  mad  eherpneee  of  their 
estliBes,  end  ftill  more  with  the  wonderM  play 
of  eokm  en  their  snowy  flanks,  from  the  Row- 
ing hoes  refleeled  in  orange,  gold,  and  ruby, 
from  elonds  illumined  by  the  sinking  or  rising 
sun,  to  the  ghastly  pallor  that  sneoeeds  with  twi- 
light, when  the  red  seems  to  giTO  place  to  its 
eomplementary  Cooler  green.  Such  dissolving 
news  elude  all  attempts  at  deseription;  they  are 
Kir  too  aerial  to  be  chained  to  the  memory,  and 
fide  Ik^om  it  so  fut  as  to  be  gased  upon  day  alter 
day  with  undiminished  admiration  and  pleasure, 
long  after  the  mountains  themselves  have  lost 
their  sublimii^  and  apparent  height 

*'  The  actual  extent  of  the  snowy  range  seen 
from  Mr.  Hodgson's  windows  is  comprised  within 
an  aic  of  80^  (from  north  80»  west  to  north  &QP 
east,)  <Mr  neariy  a  quarter  of  the  horizon,  along 
wliich  the  perpetual  snow  forms  an  unbroken 
gMle  or  crest  of  frosted  silver;  and  in  winter, 
when  the  mountams  are  covered  down  to  S,000 
feet,  this  white  ridge  stretches  uiunterrupted  for 
more  than  160^.  No  known  view  is  to  be 
compared  with  this  in  extent,  when  the  proximity 
and  height  of  the  mountains  are  conndered ;  for 
within  the  80^  above  mentioned,  more  than  twelve 
peeks  Mae  above  20,000  feet,  and  there  are  none 
below  16,000  fbet,  while  Kinchin  is  28,178,  and 
others  above  22,000.  The  nearest  perpetual 
is  on  Nursing,  a  beautifully  sharp  conicdl 
peek,  19,189  feet  high,  and  thirty-two  miles  dis- 
tent; the  most  remote  mountain  seen  is  Donkia, 
2t,176  feet  high,  and  seventy-three  miles  distant; 
whilst  Kinchin,  which  forms  the  principal  mass, 
both  for  height  and  bulk,  is  exactly  ISorty-ive 
Bdles  distant.'* 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Sikkim  are  Lep- 
ehss,  described  by  Dr.  Hooper  as  a  race  mark- 
edly Mongolian  in  features,  and  as  singularly 
saiable,  good-tempered,  and  obliging  in  disposi- 
tion. They  are  timid,  peacefU,  polite,  and  honest 
^conttaating  thus  strongly  with  their  n^hbors, 
of  whom  the  Oorehae  of  Nepal  are  brave  and 
wtriike  to  a  proverb,  and  the  Bhotanese,  quar- 
selstme,  cowardly,  and  crueL'* 

Next  to  the  Lepchas,  the  most  numerous  tribe 
are  the  Umboos,  wlio  speak  a  totally  diflerent 
Isnguage  from  that  of  the  Lepchas,  but  in  many 
respects  are  allied  to  them.  Besides  these  are 
some  scattered  people  called  Moormis,  and  Ma^ 
gras,  and  the  Meelin,  who  are  confined  to  the 
psstilsntiil  TcraL  All  these  people  are  Mongo- 
Ban,  er  Indo-Chinese,  of  the  same  great  race  as 
the  people  of  Tibet,  Arracan,  and  the  Binnan 
emptre* 

The  TsmuHan  Aborigines  of  India,  such  as  the 
Cola%  thn  Dangas,  etc.,  who  retreated  to  the 


mountain  frstnesses  of  oentral  India  on  the  in- 
vasion of  their  Indo-Gcrmanio  conquerors,  who 
are  now  represented  by  the  Hindoos,  seem  never 
to  have  sought  reftige  in  the  Himalayas. 

Dr.  Hooker  remarks  on  the  singularity  of  six 
or  seven  tribes  of  people  thus  dwelling  peaceably 
within  the  small  provinee  of  Bikkim,  many  of 
them  but  Uttle  above  the  degree  of  the  savage, 
«^  under  a  sovereign  whose  power  was  wholly  un- 
supported by  even  the  semblance  of  arms,  and 
whose  iqpiritual  supremacy  was  acknowledged  by 
frw." 

They  are  all  ostensibly  Booddhists,  and  look 
up  with  reverence  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet; 
but  they  mingle  with  that  religion  not  a  little  of 
their  old  wild  superstition^— and  the  worship  of 
evil  spirits  is  predominant  among  the  Lepchas. 
On  this  point  the  following  extract  is  instructive  : 

"  On  the  following  morning  we  pursued  a  path 
to  the  bed  of  the  river;  passing  a  rude  Booddhist 
monument,  a  pile  of  slate  rocks,  with  an  attempt 
at  the  mystical  hemisphere  at  top.  A  few  flags 
or  banners,  and  slabs  of  slate,  were  inscribed 
with 'OmManiPadmiom.'  Placedon  ajuttln|f 
angle  of  the  spur,  backed  with  the  pine-dad 
hills,  and  flanked  by  a  torrent  on  either  hand, 
the  spot  was  wild  and  picturesque ;  and  I  could 
not  but  gase  with  a  feeling  of  deep  interest  on 
theee  emblems  of  a  religion  wliieh,  periu^w, 
numbers  more  votaries  than  any  other  on  the 
fisoe  of  the  globe.  Booddhism,  in  some  form,  is 
the  predominating  creed  from  Siberia  and  Kam- 
schat^  to  Ceylon,  from  the  Caspian  steppee  to 
Japan,  throughout  China,  Bunnah,  Ava,  and  a 
part  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Its  assoda- 
tioDS  enter  into  every  book  of  travels  o^r  these 
vast  regions,  with  Boodha,  Dhurma,  Sunga,  Jos, 
Fo,  and  praying-wheels.  The  mind  is  arrested 
by  the  names,  the  imagination  captivated  by  the 
qrmbols;  and  though  I  could  not  worship  in  the 
grove,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  to  the  inscribed 
stones  such  a  tribute  as  is  oommanded  by  the 
first  glimpse  of  objects  which  have  long  been 
familiar  to  our  minds,  but  not  previously  offered 
to  our  senses.  My  head  Lepsha  went  Luther; 
to  a  doe  observance  of  demon-worship  he  united 
a  deep  reverence  for  the  Lamas,  and  he  venerated 
their  symbols  rather  as  theirs  than  as  those  of 
their  religion.  He  walked  round  the  pile  of 
stones  three  times  ttom  left  to  right  repeating 
his  *  Om  Mani,'  etc,  then  stood  before  it  with 
his  head  hung  down  and  his  long  queue  stream- 
ing behind,  and  concluded  by  a  votive  offering 
of  three  pine-oones.  When  d<Mie,  he  looked  round 
at  me,  nodded,  smirked,  elevated  the  angles  of 
his  little  tumed-up  eyes,  and  seemed  to  think 
we  were  safe  from  all  perils  in  the  valleys  yet  to 
be  explored." 
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Dr.  Hooker's  first  long  ezenrsion  from  Doijil- 
lag  wts  into  East  Nepal.  As  the  whole  jonmej 
was  across  steep  mountain  ranges  and  yalleys, 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  entirely  on  foot,  and 
to  haye  thirty  porters  to  carry  baggage  and  pro- 
▼isions,  to  which  the  Bejah  of  Nepal  added  a 
gaard  of  six  soldiers  and  two  officers — ^the  total 
party  mastered  fifty-six  persons.  The  joomey 
occupied  three  months,  passed  principally  in  ex- 
ploring the  deep  Talley  of  the  Tambur  riyer  np 
to  its  head-waters,  on  the  borders  of  Tibet 

The  rocks,  both  here  and  throughout  Sikkim, 
are  described  as  principally  mica  schist,  almost 
inyariably  striking  north-west  and  dipping  north- 
east. This  strike  and  dip  may  be  taken  as  cer- 
tainly that  of  the  foliation,  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
stratification  to  a  limited  but  unknown  extent 

The  outlines  of  the  country  are  eyerywhere 
the  same,  sharp,  rugged  mountain  ridges,  cleft 
by  the  most  profound,  rayines,  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous, in  the  depths  of  which  are  rushing  tor- 
rents ;  the  hill-sides  being  clothed  with  dark  and 
umbrageous  forests.  Little  strips  and  terraces 
of  flat  land  cling  here  and  there  to  the  mountain- 
sides,  or  form  small  flats  where  the  yalleys  open 
out  a  little.  The  torrents  were  crossed  by  cane 
•uspenaon-bridges,  formed  of  two  canee  stretched 
across,  from  which  hung  loops,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  reposed  a  bamboo,  forming  the  sole  totter- 
ing footing.  Along  the  sides  of  the  precipices 
the  road  often  consisted  of  a  little  narrow  track 
only,  or  sometimes  of  a  mere  row  of  planks, 
fastened  against  the  cliff. 

In  approaching  the  yillage  of  Wallanchoon, 
they  frequently  met  parties  of  Tibetans,  **  whose 
customary  mode  of  salutation  was  to  hold  out 
the  tongue,  grin,  nod,  and  scratch  the  ear.''  It 
was  hereabouts  that  Dr.  Hooker,  met,  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  praying  cylinders  mentioned  by 
MM.  Hue  and  Gabet,  in  their  trayels  in  Tibet 
This  is  a  most  admirable  system  of  praying  by 
deputy,  which  enables  a  man  to  keep  up  a  per- 
petual system  of  pious  seryices,  without  distract- 
ing his  attention  Arom  the  ordinary  business  and 
pleasures  of  life. 

"This  was  inclosed  in  a  little  wooden  house, 
and  consisted  of  aa  upright  cylinder,  containing 
a  prayer,  and  with  the  words,  '  Om  mani  padmi 
om,*  (Hail  to  him  of  the  Lotus  and  Jewel,) 
painted  on  the  circumference ;  it  was  placed  oyer 
a  stream,  and  made  to  rotate  on  its  axis  by  a 
spindle  which  passed  through  the  floor  of  the 
building  into  the  water  and  was  terminated  by  a 
wheeL"  The  theory  is,  that  as  often  as  this 
cylinder  turns  round,  the  included  prayer  is 
yirtnally  repeated  by  the  man  who  sets  it  going. 
If  it  were  osly  to  be  adopted  by  us,  one  great  cot- 
ton ftetovy  would  keep  up  the  piety  of  the  whole 


of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  we  should  only 
haye  to  substitute  praying  cylinders  for  the  cot- 
ton reels,  changing  the  supplications  at  the 
requisite  interyals,  and  eyery  man,  woman  and 
child  might  haye  their  prayers  "  done  "  for  them 
to  any  required  amount  per  diem. 

Dr.  Hooker  after  some  difficulty  penetrated  to 
the  passes  at  the  head-waters  of  the  great  yalley 
of  the  Tambur,  reaching  contlhuous  snow  at  a 
height  of  about  16,000  feet  In  one  of  the  tribu- 
tary yalleys,  that  of  the  Tangma,  he  found  most 
interesting  monuments  of  a  former  state  of  things, 
showing  both  greater  cold  and  greater  moisture 
than  now  exist  there,  in  the  shape  of  huge 
moraines,  far  below  the  limit  of  the  present 
glaciers. 

'<We  encamped  at  a  most  remarkable  place: 
the  yalley  was  broad,  with  little  yegetation  but 
stunted  tree-junipers :  rocky  snow-topped  moun- 
tains rose  on  either  side,  bleak,  bare  and  rugged, 
and  in  front,  close  aboye  my  tent,  was  a  gigantic 
wall  of  rocks,  piled,  as  if  by  the  Titans,  completely 
across  the  yalley,  for  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  This  striking  phenomenon  had  excited  all 
my  curiosity  on  first  obtaining  a  yiew  of  it  The 
path,  I  found,  led  oyer  it,  close  under  its  west 
end,  and  wound  amongst  the  enormous  detached 
firagments  of  which  it  was  formed,  and  which 
were  often  eighty  feet  square ;  all  were  of  gneiss 
and  schist,  with  abundance  of  granite  in  blocks 
and  yeins.  A  superb  yiew  opened  firom  the  top, 
reyealing  its  nature  to  be  a  yast  moraine,  for 
below  the  influence  of  any  existing  {^aders,  bat 
which  at  some  anteoedent  period  had  been  thrown 
across  by  a  glacier  descending  to  10,000  flset, 
from  a  lateral  yalley  on  the  east  flank.  Stand- 
ing on  the  top,  and  looking'south,  was  the  Tang- 
ma yalley,  (up  which  I  had  come,)  gradually 
contracting  to  a  defile,  girdled  by  snow-tipped 
mountains,  whose  rocky  flanks  mingled  with  the 
black  pine  forest  below.  Eastward,  the  moraine 
stretched  south  of  the  lateral  yalley,  aboye  which 
towered  the  snowy  peak  of  Nango,  tinged  rosy 
red,  and  sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun; 
blue  glaciers  peeped  from  eyery  gulley  on  its 
side,  but  these  were  2000  to  8000  feet  aboye  this 
moraine;  they  were  small,  too,  and  their  mo- 
raines were  mere  grayel  compared  with  this.*' 

This  gigantic  moraine  was  700  feet  high  aboye 
the  floor  of  the  yalley  below  it,  and  400  feet 
aboye  the  leyel  bed  of  the  old  lake  that  onee 
existed  aboye  it  The  account  of  the  snow-beds 
and  glaciers  of  this  re^on  is  yery  interesting 
and  instructiye,  but  requires  the  inspection  df 
the  map  and  sketches  to  be  quite  intelligible. 

In  returning  to  Doijiling,  they  crossed  by  one 
of  the  passes  oyer  the  huge  Bpnt  that  stretches 
down  south  firom  the  moontain  iiMa  of  Kinobin- 
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ngft,  Ibnaang  the  wtttar-ahed,  between  the  riTen 
unhar  end  Teesta,  and  along  the  ■ommit  of 
hioh  is  draini  the  boimdarj  between  Nepal 
idSikkim.  Theitmte  was  bat  little  f^nentod, 
id  its  acoompaniments  not  always  partienlarly 
aasant 

**We  proceeded  east  for  three  days,  up  the 

Ul^,  through  gloomy  forests  of  tropical  trees 

slow  6000  feet;  and  ascended  to  oaks  and  mag- 

etits  at  6000  feet.     The  path  was  soon  ob- 

tnetedy  and  we  had  to  tear  and  oat  oar  way 

rem  6000  to  10,000  feet,  which  took  two  days' 

my  hard  work.    Ticks  swarmed  in  the  small 

biadKK)  jangle,  and  my  body  was  covered  with 

thtM  loathsome  insects,  which  got  into  my  bed 

ud  hair,  and  even  attached  themselves  to  my 

^jafids  daring  the  night,  when  the  constant  an- 

aojiBce  and  irritation  completely  banished  sleep. 

h  the  daytime  they  penetrated  my  troasers, 

Strang  to  my  body  in  many  places,  so  that  I 

npcstodly  took  off  as  many  as  twelve  at  one 

te.   It  is  indeed  nuurvellous  how  so  large  an 

mud  can  painlessly  insert  a  stout  barbed  pro- 

Inkii,  which  requires  great  force  to  extract  it, 

ud  eauses  severe  smarting  in  the  operation. 

Wkit  the  ticks  feed  upon  in  these  humid  forests 

U  i  perfect  mystery  to  me,  for  from  6000  to 

9000  f^t  they  literally  swarmed,  where  there 

vu  aeither  path  ndr  animal  life.    They  were, 

iMWtrer,  more  tolerable  than  a  commoner  species 

<if  ptnsite,  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  escape 

Am,  all  classes  of  mountaineers  being  infested 

litii  it." 

As  for  the  animal  last  alluded  to,  if  Dr.  Hooker 
nn  only  to  travel  a  little  by  public  car  in  the 
Math  of  Ireland,  he  would  find  that  it  was  not 
MMBsaxy  to  go  so  far  as  the  Himalayas  to  form 
a  most  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  it 

He  then  joined  Dr.  Campbell,  at  Bhomsong,  on 
4e  Teesta,  where  that  officer  was  endeavoring 
to  establish  more  intimate  relations  with  the 
^ah.  This  prince  was  now  old,  and  left  every 
thing  in  the  hands  of  his  Dewan,  a  fklse  and 
npaeious  man,  who,  for  his  own  ends,  threw 
noy  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  friendly 
iitereourse,  while  the  people,  though  all  fhvor- 
*bie  to  us,  were  too  timid  and  apathetic  to  inter- 
fere. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Indian  government 
^  been  the  fatal  one  of  forbearance — a  policy 
that,  with  savage  or  half-«ivilized  people,  is  pro- 
dnetiTe  of  more  war,  bloodshed,  and  conquest, 
thaa  any  other  that  can  be  contrived.  Forbear- 
'■M  is  what  they  cannot  possibly  understand, 
ttd,  therefore,  do  not  at  all  believe  in.  When 
a  treaty  is  made,  or  any  other  kind  of  inter- 
Morse  takes  place  with  people  in  this  state,  they 
^  aaturaUy  are  ^t  to  make  experiments  upon 
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us ;  they  try  what  will  be  said  to  a  small  infhM- 
tion,  a  Uttle  encroachment,  or  a  trifling  insult ; 
if  this  be  at  once  temperately,  but  firmly  met, 
and  Just  retribution  at  once  exacted,  the  experi- 
ment is  seldom  renewed;  but  if  "forbearance" 
be  exercised,  and  no  notice  taken,  it  is  set  down 
to  conscious  weakness,  the  encroachments  and  the 
insults  are  renewed  and  extended,  until  the  peo- 
ple are  at  last  betrayed  (for  it  really  assumes 
that  appearance)  into  acts  so  gross  as  to  compel 
us  to  put  forth  our  strength,  and  to  inflict  large 
and  exemplary  punishment 

This  process  is  really  the  one  which  has  caused 
all  our  recent  wars  in  the  east  and  at  the  Cape. 
It  was  the  process  g^ing  on  likewise  bn  the  small 
scale  during  Dr.  Hooker's  stay  in  Sikkim,  and 
that  which  ultimately  led  to  the  detention  of  Dr. 
Campbell,  the  political  agent  and  himself— a  de- 
tention which  was  punished  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Rajah's  allowance  and  the  annexation  of  a 
large  part  ef  his  territories.  In  the  meanwhile, 
upon  this  occasion  Dr.  Hooker  says : 

«In  his  interviews  with  us,  the  Dewan  ap- 
peared to  advantage ;  he  was  fond  of  horses  and 
shooting,  and  prided  himself  on  his  hospitality.  ^ 

We  gained  much  information  firom  manv  conve^-  >.  x 
sations  with  him,  during  which  polines  wei%'  .  ^ 
never  touched  upon.  Our  queries  nattirall^  r^-  '^^ 
ferred  to  Tibet  and  its  geography,  especially  Tft 
great  feature,  the  Tarou  Tsampoo  river ;  this  he 
assured  us  was  the  Burrampooter  of  Assam,  and 
that  no  one  doubted  it  in  that  country.  Lhassa 
he  described  as  a  city  in  the  bottom  of  a  flat- 
floored  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  snowy  moun- 
tains; neither  grapes,  tea,  silk,  or  cotton  are 
produced  near  it,  but  in  the  Tartchi  province  of 
Tibet,  one  month's  journey  east  of  Lhassa,  rice 
and  a  coarse  kind  of  tea  are  both  grown.  Two 
months'  journey  north-east  of  Lhassa  is  Siling, 
the  well-known  great  commercial  entrepdt  in 
west  China ;  and  there  coarse  silk  is  produced. 
All  Tibet  he  described  as  mountidnous,  and  an 
inconceivably  poor  country ;  there  are  no  plains, 
save  fiats  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  the 
paths  lead  over  lofty  mountains.  Sometimes,  when 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  fW>m  famine  to  change 
their  habitations  in  winter,  the  old  and  feeble 
are  fh>sen  to  death,  standing  and  resting  their 
chins  on  their  staves,  remaining  as  pillars  of  ice, 
to  fall  only  when  the  thaw  of  the  ensuing  spring 
commences." 

After  this  interview  he  made  another  excursion 
to  the  southern  flank  of  Kinchin-junga,  from  a 
spur  of  which,  called  Mon  Lepcha,  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  high,  he  had  a  magnificent  riew.  Kin- 
chin-junga itself  rises  in  three  heads,  of  neariy 
equal  height,  running  north-west  and  south-east 
It  was  eighteen  miles  distant  fh>m  Mon  Lepcha, 
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below  whieh  laj  the  greet  end  profoimd  Tall^ 
of  the  Betong,  a  dark  golf  of  Tegetetion.  The 
^ye  eoald  trace  the  Telle j  of  the  riTer  mimmg 
up  to  the  yery  eiimmit  of  the  Kinehin-Junga, 
bordered  bj  manj  moimtaiiie  with  htige  pre- 
dpitooB  faees,  18,000  or  20,000  feet  in  height— 
"  The  liew  to  the  eoothward  from  Hon  Lepeha, 
including  the  oonntry  between  the  sea-like  plains 
of  India  and  the  loftiest  mountain  on  the  globe, 
is  very  grand,  and  neither  wanting  in  Tariety  nor 
in  beauty.  From  the  deep  Talleys  choked  with 
tropical  luxuriance  to  the  scanty  yak  pasturage 
on  the  heights  aboTO,  seems  but  a  step  at  the 
first  co^p-iTcstZ,  but  resoWes  itself  on  a  closer 
inspection  into  fiTO  belts :  1,  palm  and  plantain ; 
2,  oak  and  laurel;  8,  pine;  4,  rhododendron 
and  grass ;  and  5,  rock  and  snow.  From  the  bed 
of  the  Batong,  in  which  grow  palms  with  screw- 
pine  and  plantain,  it  is  only  seren  miles  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  perpetual  ice.  From  the  pluns 
of  India,  or  outer  Himalaya,  one  may  behold 
snowy  peaks  rise  in  the  distance  behind  a  fore- 
ground of  tropical  forest ;  here,  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  intermediate  phases  of  TOgetation  are  seen 
at  a  glsAce.  Except  in  the  Himalaya,  this  is  no 
common  phenomenon,  and  is  owing  to  the  rery 
Temarkable  depth  of  the  riTcr-beds.  That  part 
of  the  Talley  of  the  Batong  where  tropical  Tcge- 
tation  ceases,  is  but  four  thousand  feet  aboTO  the 
sea,  and  though  fully  fifty  miles  as  the  crow  flies 
(and  perhaps  two  hundred  by  the  windings  of  the 
rlTcr)  from  the  plains  of  India,  it  is  only  eight 
in  a  straight  line  (and  forty  by  the  windings) 
from  the  snows  which  feed  that  rirer.  In  other 
words,  the  descent  is  so  rapid  that  in  eight  miles 
the  Batong  waters  erery  yariety  of  regetation, 
from  the  lichen  of  the  poles  to  the  palm  of  the 
tropics ;  whilst  throughout  the  remainder  of  its 
mountain  course,  it  falls  from  four  thousand  to 
three  hundred  feet,  flowing  amongst  tropical 
scenery,  through  a  Talley  whose  flanks  rise  from 
fiTC  thousand  to  tweWe  thousand  feet  aboTO  its 
bed." 

Dr.  Hooker's  second  and  most  important  jour- 
ney to  the  borders  of  Tibet  was  made  in  1849. 
In  this  expedition  he  explored  the  Talley  of  the 
Teesta  riTer,  which,  with  the  slopes  that  drain 
it,  may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  constitute  the  whole 
proTince  of  Sikkim.  We  think  his  most  effeci- 
iTC  Tiew  of  Einchingunga,  the  one  that  giTCS  us 
the  best  idea  of  the  Tast  height  of  the  mountains 
and  depth  of  the  Talleys,  is  the  one  oppomte  page 
14  in  the  second  Tolume — "  Kinchin-Junga  fr^m 
Singtam.''  This  was  a  summer  journey,  and 
that  the  reader  may  haTO  some  little  notion  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  excursion,  we  beg  leaTC  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  following : 

'*The  weather  oonUnued  Tcry  hot  for  the  ele- 


Tation,  (four  thoufand  to  iTt  ttovnad  iiN(k)tte 
nun  brought  no  eoolnees,  and  for  the  grestar 
part  of  the  three  marohes  between  Bingtam  tad 
Chakoong,  we  were  either  wading  throni^  deip 
mud  or  climbing  otct  rocks.    Leeches  swsmsd 
in  incredible  profrision  in  the  streams  and  diap 
grass,  and  among  the  bushes ;  they  got  into  my 
hair,  hung  on  my  ^elids,  and  erawled  sp  mj 
legs  and  down  my  back.    I  repeatedly  took  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  from  my  legs,  where  the 
small  ones  used  to  collect  in  chistcn  on  the  ii- 
step ;  the  sores  which  they  produced  were  not 
healed  for  fiTc  months  afterward,  and  I  retsin 
the  scars  to  the  present  day.    Snuff  and  tobsooo 
leaTcs  are  the  best  antidote,  but  when  manUig 
in  the  rain,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  this  simple 
remedy  to  any  adTantage.    The  beet  plan  I  foand 
to  be  rolling  the  leaTcs  OTcr  the  feet,  inride  the 
stockings,  and  powdering  the  legs  with  snuff. 

«'  Another  pest  is  a  small  midge,  or  sand-fiy, 
which  causes  intolerable  itching,  and  subsequcilt. 
irritation,  and  is  in  this  respect  the  most  insuifr' 
able  torment  in  Sikkim ;  the  minutest  rent  in 
one's  clothes  is  detected  by  the  acute  senses  oT 
this  insatiable  blood-sucker,  which  is  itself  so 
small  as  to  be  barely  Tisible  without  a  micro- 
scope. We  daily  aniTed  at  our  camping  ground 
streaming  with  blood,  and  mottled  with  the  biles 
of  peepeas,  gnats,  midges,  and  mosquitoa,  beeides 
being  infested  with  ticks. 

'*  As  the  rains  adTanced,  insects  seemed  to  be 
called  into  eustence  in  countless  swarms ;  large 
and  small  moths,  cockchafers,  glow-worms,  and 
cockroaches,  made  my  tent  a  Noah's  ark  by 
night,  when  the  candle  was  burning ;  together 
with  winged  ants,  May-fiies,  flying  earwigs,  and 
many  beetles,  while  a  Tcry  large  spedes  of  l^fmls 
(daddy-long-legs)  swept  its  long  legs  acroes  my 
face  as  I  wrote  my  journal  or  plotted  off  my 
map.  After  retiring  to  rest  and  putting  out  my 
light,  they  gradually  departed,  except  a  few, 
which  could  not  find  the  way  out,  and  remained 
to  dbturb  my  slumbers." 

We  must,  howcTcr,  hasten  OTor  the  journey 
through  the  lower  Talleys  of  these  mountains, 
and  come  at  once  to  the  great  Donkia  pass  on 
the  borders  of  Tibet.  Dr.  Hooker  spent  scTeral 
weeks  in  exploring  all  the  passes  and  recesses  of 
the  huge  mountain  mass  called  Donkia,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  28,170  feet  aboTC  the  sea.  We 
.shall  let  him  describe  the  scenery  in  his  own 
words: — 

"  I  passed  sereral  shallow  lakes  at  17,600  feet; 
their  banks  were  green  and  marshy,  and  avp- 
ported  thirty  or  forty  kinds  of  plants.  Atr  the 
head  of  the  Talley  a  steep  rooky  crest,  fiTV'hun- 
dred  feet  high,  rises  between  two  preo^pitona 
snowy  peaks,  and  a  Tory  Dstiguing  nw^mt  («! 
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this  eleration)  leads  to  the  sharp  rocky  smmnit 
of  the  Donkia  pass,  18,466  feet  aboTe  the  sea  by 
barometer,  and  17,866  by  boiling  point.  The 
tiew  on  this  occasion  was  obscured  by  cloads  and 
fogs,  except  toward  Tibet,  in  which  direction  It 
ms  magnificent ;  but  as  I  afterward  twice  as- 
ended  this  pass,  and  also  crossed  it,  I  shall 
tee  bring  together  all  the  particulars  I  noted. 

"The  Tibetan  yiew,  from  its  noyelty,  extent 
ud  singularity,  demands  the  first  notice;  the 
Cholamoo  lake  lay  fifteen  hundred  feet  below 
■e,  at  the  bottom  of  a  rapid  and  rocky  descent; 
it  WIS  a  blue  sheet  of  water,  three  or  four  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  one  and  a-half  broad, 
hemmed  in  by  rounded  spurs  from  Knehinjhow 
•  one  side,  and  fh>m  Donkia  on  the  other;  the 
Liehen  flowed  from  its  northern  extremity,  and 
tnuDg  westward,  entered  a  broad  barren  Talley, 
boonded  on  the  north  by  red  stony  monntaini, 
mlled  Bhomtso,  which  I  saw  fW>m  Kongra  Lama, 
nd  ascended  with  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  October 
Mowing;  though  eighteen  thousand  to  nineteen 
thousand  feet  high,  these  mountains  were  wholly 
vunowed.  Beyond  this  range  lay  the  broad 
nllqr  of  the  Arun,  and  in  the  extreme  north- 
isst  distance,  to  the  north  of  Nepal,  were  some 
immense  snowy  mountains,  reduced  to  mere 
speeks  on  the  horixon.  The  Talley  of  the  Arun 
lis  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tery  precipitous 
Uaek  rocky  mountains,  sprinkled  with  snow ; 
bejond  these  again,  from  north  to  north-west, 
Bow-topped  range  rose  oTer  range  in  the  clear 
purple  distance.  The  nearer  of  these  was  the 
Kiing-lah,  which  forms  the  axis  or  water-shed 
of  this  meri<Uan ;  its  south  drainage  being  to  the 
Anm  riyer,  and  its  north  to  the  Tarutsampu ;  it 
appeared  forty  to  fifty  miles  off,  and  of  great 
Bean  eleyation  (20,000  feet) ;  the  Tast  ^owy 
■oontains  that  rose  beyond  it  were,  I  was  as- 
nred,  beyond  the  Taru,  in  the  salt-lake  eountiy. 
A  spur  from  Cbomioma  cut  off  the  view  to  the 
lottthward  of  north-west,  and  one  firom  Donkia 
eoBcealod  all  to  the  east  of  north. 

"  The  most  remarkable  features  of  this  land- 
*eape  were  its  enormous  elcTation,  and  its  eolors 
^d  contrast  to  the  black,  ragged,  and  snowy 
Himalaya  of  Sikkim.  All  the  moontains  be- 
iveen  Donkia  pass  and  the  Aran  were  compara- 
iytlj  gently  sloped,  and  of  a  yellow  red  color, 
Uing  and  falling  in  long  undulations  like  dunes, 
«ro  thousand  to  three  thousand  Ibet  aboTO  the 
Kkean  leyel  of  the  Aran  Talley,  and  pexfisotly 
»mre  of  perpetual  snow  or  glaeiers.  Rooks  OTery 
rhere  broke  out  on  their  flanks,  and  often  along 
^^ktUr  tops,  but  the  general  contour  of  that  im- 
inense  area  was  rery  open  and  undulating,  like 
the  great  ranges  of  Central  Asia,  described  by 
VM.  Hue  and  Oabet.    Beyond  this  again,  the 


mountains  were  rugged,  often  rising  into  peaks 
which,  fh>m  the  angles  I  took  here,  and  subse- 
quently at  Bhomtso,  cannot  be  below  24,000  feet, 
and  are  probably  much  higher.  The  most  lofty 
mountains  were  on  the  range  north  of  Nepal,  not  less 
than  120  miles  distant,  and  which,  though  heaTily 
snowed,  were  below  the  horixon  of  Donlua  pass. 

"  This  wonderful  Tiew  forcibly  impressed  me 
with  thefkot^  that  all  eye-estimates  in  mountain- 
ous canntrlet  are  utterly  fallacious,  if  not  cor- 
rected by  etody  and  experience.  I  had  been  led 
to  beliere  that  from  Donkia  pass  the  whole 
country  of  Tibet  sloped  away  in  descending  step- 
pes to  the  Tsampu,  and  was  more  or  less  of  a 
plain;  and  oonld  I  haTO  trusted  my  eyes  only,  I 
should  hawa  confirmed  this  assertion  so  far  as 
the  slope  was  conceraed.  When,  howcTcr,  the 
leTeled  theodolite  was  directed  to  the  distance, 
the  rererse  was  found  to  be  the  case.  Unsnowed 
and  apparently  low  mountains  touched  the  ho- 
rison  line  of  the  telescope ;  which  proTes  that, 
if  only  87  miles  off,  they  must,  from  the  dip  of 
the  korlion,  be  at  least  one  thousand  feet  higher 
than  the  obserTer's  position.  The  same  infallible 
guide  cuts  off  mountain-tops  and  deeply-snowed 
ridges,  which  to  the  unaided  eye  appear  far  lower 
than  the  point  from  wUch  they  are  Tiewed ;  but 
which,  from  the  quantity  of  snow  on  them,  must 
be  many  thousand  feet  higher,  and,  from  the 
angle  they  subtend  in  the  instrument,  must  be  at 
an  immense  distance.  The  want  of  refraction  to 
lift  the  horizon,  the  astonishing  precision  of  the 
outlines,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  images  of 
mountains,  reduced  by  distance  to  mere  specks, 
are  all  circumstances  tending  to  depress  them  to 
appearance.  The  absence  of  trees,  houses,  and 
familiar  objects  to  assist  the  eye  in  the  appreci- 
ation of  distance,  throws  back  the  whole  land- 
scape; which,  seen  through  the  rarified  atmo- 
sphere of  18,500  feet,  looks  as  if  diminished  by 
being  surveyed  through  the  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope." 

After  quitting  the  Himalayas,  Dr.  Hooker  and 
his  companion,  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  spent  a  season 
in  the  Khaeia  range  of  hills.  These  are  a  flat- 
topped  tabular  range,  rising  to  a  height  of  be- 
tween flTO  and  six  thousand  feet,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  flats  of  the  Brahmapootra  and 
the  Ganges.  A  sanitary  station,  tolled  Churra- 
poonji,  has  recently  been  formed  on  them.  These 
hUls  are  composed  of  a  nucleus  of  gneiss  and 
granite,  with  a  broad  fringe  of  horixontal  sand- 
stones and  limeetones  abutting  against  it,  con- 
taining beds  of  excellent  coal.  The  sandstones 
and  limestones,  and  coal,  are  all  alike  of  tertiary 
age,  bong  associated  with  beds  contuning  num- 
mulites  and  other  tertiary  fossils. 
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PAiBTiiro  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
libenl  arts.  It  eleTates  onr  faonlties,  inspires 
our  minds  with  love,  beauty,  tmth,  and  offers  to 
our  contemplation  erery  feature  of  uniTersal  na- 
ture. Its  empire  extends  to  erery  age  and  eTery 
oovntiy.  It  presents  to  us  the  most  remote  ob- 
jeetB  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  those  by  which  we 
sre  snrrounded. 

The  painter  and  the  poet  are  bound  by  the 
eommon  ties  of  genius.  Eyery  great  punter  is 
a  great  epio  poet.  The  disUnguishing  difference 
ifl  the  language  which  they  employ  to  express 
thdr  ideas.  The  language  of  the  one  addresses 
itself  to  the  material  and  mental  ear — that  of  the 
other  to  the  mental  and  material  Tision.  The 
Uugnsge  of  the  one  is  sound — that  of  the  other 
eklaro  osouro.  Michel  Angelo  was  as  great  an 
epic  poet  as  Homer  or  Dante,  Raphael  as  Shak- 
speire.  Their  heroes  and  heroines  stand  in  as 
hf^  relief  on  the  tablets  of  fkme.  They  fill  as 
Urge  ft  space  in  the  heart  of  humanity.  They 
^  lire  as  long  in  the  world's  history. 

Troth  and  beauty  are  the  elements  of  all  art, 
whether  it  hath  for  its  proTince  poetry,  sculp- 
tore,  or  painting.  These  are  confined  to  no  fixed 
eioon.  They  pervade  life  in  its  whole  extent 
The  Mftdonna  di  8.  Sisto,  of  Raphael ;  the  Heroes 
of  Phidias;  Leonardo's  Last  Supper;  Scopa's 
Smp  of  Niobe  and  her  Cliildren ;  the  Iliad ;  the 
Iifano;  Paradise  Lost;  Hamlet;  Manfred,  be- 
Iflog  neither  to  Ancient  Greece,  to  Catholic 
Itilj,  nor  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  eternity. 

Historic  painting,  fh>m  its  sublime  style,  the 
choice  of  the  objects  which  concur  in  its  ar- 
ittgements,  and  the  great  breadth  of  imagina- 
^  to  which  it  is  susceptible ;  fh)m  the  exten- 
nt  rsnge  of  its  effects,  and  the  unbounded  do- 
lunion  it  gives  the  painter,  occupies  the  most 
catted  rank  in  the  yarious  departments  of  art. 
h  comprehends  whatever  relates  to  mythology 
ortncient  fable— the  subjects  of  epic  and  tragic 

Ipoetiy— and  all  the  fictions  of  romance. 
The  great  exponents  of  this  class  of  art,  are 
Biphael,  Michel  Angelo,   Utian,  Claude,  and 
Bnbens.    In  them  it  found  its  highest  expression 
ia  tiie  noblest  forms.    They  sought  to  address 
the  mind  instead  of  the  eye.    They  spoke  to  the 
hetrt  through  the  medium  of  form,  color,  har- 
aooy.    They  were  not  indebted  to  the  antique. 
They  turned  net  to  past  monuments  of  greatness 
tor  resources,  but  to  the  marrellous  inspirations 
of  their  own  souls,  and  thence  evoWed  the  infinite 
■ad  immortal.    The  works  they  produced  are 
imperishable.     They  are  created  for  all  ages. 
They  will  awaken  the  enthuuasm  of  the  latest 
postecity. 

High  art  is  silent,  quiescent,  immutable,  yet 
called  upon  for  Taried  exposition.     Sculpturis 


reached  its  highest  interpretation  among  the 
heathen  Greeks.  The  dawn  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion gave  birth  to  a  new  class  of  feelings  in  the 
human  heart,  which  found  its  highest  expression 
in  the  sixteenth  century — that  cycle  of  the  soul — 
the  most  illuminated  segment  in  the  great  circle 
of  artistic  genius. 

During  this  period  art  found  no  single  su- 
preme representative;  no  prominent  centre  to 
which  all  others  tended  like  the  radii  of  a  cir- 
cle ;  no  highest  consummation ;  no  keystone  to 
its  wondrous  fabrics ;  but  it  evolved  itself  through 
many  great  interpreters.  Even  the  works  of  in- 
ferior artists  of  this  century  possess  an  interest 
and  perfection  that  belong  to  no  other  period. 
They  possess  the  essence  of  beauty — ^beauty  that 
fades  not  with  time — beauty  that  like  the  sun- 
beam, when  broken  into  various  colors  by  the 
prism,  still  holds  In  each  portion  its  suffusion  of 
eternal  light. 

Under  the  department  of  Historical  Art,  we 
propose  to  consider  the  merits  of  Huntington, 
and  his  claim  to  the  title  of  a  great  painter. 
His  thorough  collegiate  discipline,  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  classical  and  polite  literature,  his 
foreign  travels,  and  his  residences  abroad,  in 
countries  where  the  air  he  breathed  was  classic, 
and  the  languages  he  heard  spoken,  the  language 
of  high  art,  especially  qualify  him  to  excel  in 
allegorical  and  emblematical  composition. 

His  works  are  unequal.  His  best  contain  the 
elements  of  a  great  Hesperian  school.  In  some 
of  them,  especially  those  ideally  treated,  we  find 
much  of  the  Venetian  sentiment,  grandeur,  and 
fine  tint,  combined  with  the  rich  glow  of  the 
Flemish  school ;  in  others,  we  discover  the  same 
glowing  imagination,  the  same  soul-lifting  inspi- 
ration, the  same  perfect  harmony  of  thought  and 
color  that  distinguish  the  Roman  and  Tuscan 
schools.  In  some  of  the  qualities  of  art,  he  ap- 
proaches the  old  masters — in  some,  he  surpasses 
them.  In  eridence  of  this,  we  cite  **  Mercy* 8 
Dream,^^  a  work  glowing  with  truth,  beauty, 
fancy,  and  imagination.  It  illustrates  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  BunyarCt  immortal  aUegory. 

Christiana  said  to  Mercy. 

"  What  was  the  matter  that  you  did  laugh  in 
your  sleep  to-night  ?  I  suppose  you  were  in  a 
dream." 

Mtrey,  **  So  I  was,  and  a  sweet  dream  it  was 
*  *.  I  was  dreaming  that  I  sat  alone  in  a  soli- 
tary place,  and  was  bemoaning  of  the  hardness 
of  my  heart  *  *.  Methought  I  looked  up  and 
saw  one  coming  with  wings  toward  me.  So  he 
came  directiy  to  me  and  said,  *  Mercy,  what 
aileth  thee  ?'  Now  when  he  had  heard  me  make 
my  complaint,  he  said,  *  peace  be  to  thee,*  *  * 
and  he  put  a  beautifiil  crown  upon  my  head  *  *. 
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Then  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *Mereif 
came  after  me,*  *  *.  So  he  went  up,  and  X  fol- 
lowed, till  we  oame  at  a  golden  gate.  Then  he 
knocked ;  and  when  the/  within  had  opened,  the 
man  went  in,  and  I  followed  him  op  to  a  throne  on 
whioh  one  sat,  and  he  said  to  me,  ^welcome  daugh- 
ter.* The  place  looked  bright  and  twinkling  like 
the  stars,  or  rather  like  the  sun." 

The  landscape  of  this  beautiful  picture  repre- 
sents a  lonelj  place  at  twilight  Mercy  is  in  a 
partial  trance  and  appears  Tery  young.  It  was 
painted  in  1841,  and  engrared  by  John  Cheney. 

'*  UtTCjfe  Dream**  attracted,  at  once,  uniyersal 
attention,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  won 
fer  the  young  artist  many  laurels,  and  establish- 
ed most  conclusively  his  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
great  historical  painter.  But  rich  in  truth, 
beauty,  imagination,  and  executive  ability,  as  we 
must  admit  this  work  to  be,  we  believe  that  if 
Huntington  would  concentrate  his  combined  and 
matured  powers  on  some  great  epic  theme,  the 
star  of  his  flame  would  ascend  many  degrees. 

Christiana  and  her  Children,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  is  his  next  elaborate  work. 
It  illustrates  another  passage  in  **  The  Pilgrim's 
Pftooaass,"  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
accompany  "  Mercy* e  Dream.** 

**This  valley  was  a  place  most  strongly  haunt- 
ed with  evil  things,  *  *  they  thought  they  heard 
a  groaning,  as  of  dead  men,  *  *  words  of  la- 
mentation, as  of  some  in  extreme  torment 
These  things  made  the  boys  to  quake,  the  women 
also  looked  pale  and  wan  *  *,  Then  they  went 
on  again,  and  their  conductor  did  go  before  them, 
till  they  came  at  a  place  where  was  cast  up  a  pit 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  way ;  and,  before  they 
could  be  prepared  to  go  over  that^  a  great  mist 
and  darkness  fell  upon  them,  so  that  they  could 
not  see.  Then  said  the  pUgrims,  *  Alas  I  now 
what  shall  we  do  ?'   But  their  guide  made  answer, 

<  Fear  not,  stand  sUU,  and  see  what  an  end  will 
be  put  to  this  also.  So  they  staid  there,  because 
their  path  was  marred.  They  then  also  thought 
they  did  hear  more  apparently  the  noise  and 
rushing  of  the  enemies ;  the  fire,  also,  and  smoke 
of  the  pit  was  much  easier  to  be  discerned.  *  * 
<To  be  here  is  a  fearfUl  thing.'  *  «  This  is 
like  *■  being  in  the  heart  of  the  sea,'  and  like 

<  going  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,' 
now  it  seems  as  if  '  the  earth  with  its  bars  were 
about  us  for  ever.'  *  But  let  them  that  walk  in 
darkness  and  have  no  light,  trust  ill  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  their  God.'  *  *  But  I 
trust  we  shall  have  a  good  deliverance.  Come, 
pray  for  light  to  Him  that  can  lighten  our  dark- 
ness, and  that  can  rebuke,  not  only  these,  but 
aU  the  Satans  in  hell.  So  they  cried  and  prayed, 
ajsd  God  sent  light  and  deliverance;   for  now 


there  was  no  let  in  their  way,  no  not  there  wb« 
but  now  they  were  stopped  with  a  pit  Tet  tb 
were  not  got  through  the  valley,  so  ihey  went  4 
still." 

In  the  (aoe  of  «  Christiana"  is  meant  to  be  «b 
pressed  entire  faith  and  resignation,  tho^ 
shaded  by  the  sorrows  she  has  endured.  "  Mevaj 
is  a  more  agitated  and  earnest  suppUoaat^  and  i 
protected  by  the  eldest  son,  who  wasi  in  fact,  he 
lover.  The  youngest  child  looks  only  to  H 
mother  for  safety,  while  the  others  are  loeUsi 
back  in  fear  of  the  horrors  whioh  threaten  tinm 

The  staff  in  •<  Matthew's"  hand  is  rvM^ 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

This  picture  is  less  interesting  than  '*Tli 
Dkbam,"  only  so  far  as  it  is  less  poetical.  In 
fanciful,  less  soul-lifting,  heart- warming  in  ife 
t^eme.  In  rich  coloring,  fine  delicate  tiati 
mathematical  precision,  it  is  equal  to  its  beaail 
ful  accompaniment  Christiana  is  a  mothw 
surrounded  by  her  children.  Mercy  is  yo«i| 
beautiful,  beloved.  Beauty,  love,  are  poetiy 
and  both  are  omnipotent. 

Mercy  fainting  at  the  wicket-gate,  is  the  thb 
picture  illustrative  of  the  great  allegory. 

**jSno  he  opened  the  gate  and  looked  out,  but  Mm 
wu  fallen  down  without  in  aewoonyfereh^Jmnki 
and  woe  a/ratdthot  no  gate  would  be  opened  to  Air. 

In  this  beautiful  picture  the  artist  oairies  ei 
hearts  right  up  to  the  wickei-gate,  and  daq 
the  arms  of  Fancy  around  the  fair,  teil»  ftkm 
log  form  of  Mercy. 

Piety  and  FoUy  is  a  work  foil  of  intereat  ii 
moral  instruction.  It  would  be  a  silenfc  ai 
powerful  teacher  in  every  private  parlor.  Woid 
that  we  could  meet  it  wherever  we  go. 

Piety  is  modestly  dressed;  her  attitude  ai 
face  are  intended  to  express  reverence  for  tl 
teaolung  of  the  old  reoluse,  a  heart  weaned  fn 
this  world  and  earnestly  in  love  with  divii 
truth.  Folly's  careless  smile,  ruddy  color,  rii 
dress,  and  variety  of  ornaments  snffiel— t 
characteriie  her.  Unhappily  for  the  mionl 
the  picture,  she  is  the  favorite  of  the  two.  H 
bronie  bas-relief,  in  the  back-ground,  is  fri 
a  design  by  Overbeck,  and  represents  the  Scvi 
disputing  with  the'  doctors,  with  Joseph  m 
Mary  entering. 

The  Communion  of  the  Sick,  is  a  noUe  pietv 
full  of  human  and  divine  interest  Thera 
more  of  the  heart  in  it  than  any  thing  we  ka 
seen  from  tlus  artisf  s  penciL  If  we  had  imi 
seen  the  artist,  or  heard  any  thing  of  his  peraoi 
history,  we  could  find  material  in  this  piotnrei 
his  memoir.  We  would  say  that  he  was  a  m 
possessing  heart,  brain,  soul.  A  man  of  %Di< 
high,  generous  impulses,  which  are  the  eAmrnm 
of  the  greatest  natures  that  God  haa  ever  ere«^ 
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The  eompoAHim  mm  suggested  by  the  Iftst  ill- 

BM  of  ft  deer  fkiend  of  tke  artist,  the  Iste  Jsmes 

Jk  Yssaz,  who  died  in  Rome,  in  the  spring  of 

'    1844.    De  Veftoz  wss  a  painter  of  great  ahili- 

!    tki— enthnsiastie  in  hit  pnrsnit  of  art — of  a 

i    lifdj,  floeial  teaper,  with  a  mind,  aetiye  and  ao- 

'    coaplidied,  and  a  heart  orerflowing  with  OTery 

gMMons  emotion.    Tlie  sndden  and  fearftal  ai- 

(    tMk  of  sieknesB  whioh  first  prostrated  him — the 

I    tet-liTsd  hopes  exdted  by  liis  partial  reeorery 

[    —Iks  gradoal  relinquishment  of  all  ambitious 

!     pksii  ss  day  by  day  he  grew  more  feeble— the 

Ghriitisa  hopes  which  cheered  Ids  last  hours, 

nit  impressed  with  unfading  strength  on  the 

ptistar^s  mind.    The  solenm  serrioe  of  the  eom- 

■nioa  of  the  sick,  whioh  was  administered  in 

UiolMUBber  a  sliort  time  before  Ids  departure, 

MNidiDg  to  the  simple  and  affecting  office  in 

tksteok  of  Common  Prayer,  was  a  scene  of 

tep  mlemnity.    It  haunted  the  artist's  mind 

tS  it  resulted  in  this  picture,  painted  in  Rome, 

lUflh  IB  intended  to  express  the  serrioe  as  it  ex- 

iitod  in  the  eariier  ages  of  the  Church. 

Is  the  centre  is  seen  the  sick  man  sinking 

ndir  a  mortal  oUease— his  head  bent,  his  hands 

fnmi  together  in  humility  and  devotion.    His 

life  clings  to  Ids  side  with  tenderness  and  grief; 

V»  child  leans  on  his  lap  and  watches  his  fisther's 

ftcswilh  wondering  seriousness;  while  the  aged 

Mttcr,  experienced  in  affliction,  bends  over  her 

ifia§  son,  but  fixes  her  thoughts  on  Heaven, 

vitheahn  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.    The 

TMnUe  bishop  is  bestowing  a  benediction  on 

(he  penitent  believer  before  administering  the 

Mj emblems;  a  deacon  holds  the  cup,  standing 

kj  s  table  covered  with  a  white  doth,  set  apart 

ftrisered  uses.    Near  him  kneel  the  retainers 

f     tf  the  fiuni^  with  more  violent  passion,  and  the 

Muse  features  of  the  peasant  are  full  of  reve- 

>isie  fbr  the  sacrament,  and  strong  grief  for  his 

Ulster.    The  female  attendant  and  infant  oom- 

fhls  the  eircle  of  the  family.    The  babe  sleeps 

^B—eiaus  of  its  loss.    Through  the  arch  in 

^labaek-groond  isseen  a  mountainous  landscape 

^  the  giooB  of  late  twiUght 

Xiiith  was  painted  in  1848.    It  is  a  beautiful 

The  light  falling  firom  above  in  three 

rays,  is  introduced  to    symbolise  the 

^^taUy.    Red  represents  our  Savior;  blue,  the 

Father,  being  expressive  of  infinite  space, 

invimbility,  and  perfect  serenity;  and 

',  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  color  of  warmth, 

oheering^  life-f^ving,  and  Aructiiying  prind- 

efUghi. 

Of  all  Huntington's  ideal  heads,  Hope  pleases 

i  flie  most    It  charms  and  holds  us  in  its  calm, 

iMistaining,  life-refireshing  spells  of  beauty. 

The  Qood  Samaritan  (now  in  the  artist's  studio) 


is  a  composition  of  eight  figures,  the  sise  of  KfB. 
The  theme  is  strikingly  evolved,  but  the  chief 
and  rare  merit  of  the  picture  is  harmony  of  sen- 
timent. The  whole  group  is  held  breathless 
by  one  common  idea^— one  common  interest- 
one  common  sympathy;  even  the  horse  in 
the  dim  back-ground  droops  his  head  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  figures 
in  the  group  are  effectively  arranged,  and 
correctly  drawn,  while  the  combination  of 
softness  and  vigor  with  the  beauty  and  appro- 
priateness of  coloring  mark  this  picture  with 
characteristics  of  the  old  masters.  There  are 
many  other  pictures  of  great  merit  by  this  artist, 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  notice,  if  time  anil 
space  were  allowed  us.  His  works  in  landscape, 
history,  and  portraiture  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  artist  of  the  age. 

Daniel  Huntington  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  1816.  The  old  home  in  White 
Street  is  one  of  the  few  not  torn  down  or  turned 
into  a  shop.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Hun- 
tington, a  merchant  of  New  Tork,  and  grandson 
of  General  Huntington,  of  New  London,  who 
served  as  one  of  Washington's  staff  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
London  during  Washington's  administration. 
His  mother  belonged  to  the  Moore  fsmily,  who 
were  Churchmen  and  Tories  during  the  war  of 
Independence,  so  that  our  artist  sprung  ftx>m 
Tories  and  Churchmen  on  one  side,  and  Repub- 
lican Puritans  of  the  other. 

The  early  youth  of  the  painter  was  passed 
partly  in  New  York,  and  partly  on  a  farm  on 
Long  Island,  where  he  employed  his  time  in 
sporting,  swimming,  and  horfleback  exercise. 
During  the  United  States  Bank  diBastera  his 
father  lost  his  property,  and  he  went  to  reside 
with  an  uncle,  at  Rome,  in  Oneida  County,  New 
York.  Subsequently  he  studied  the  classics  two 
years,  in  an  academy  at  New  Haven,  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  who  took  great  interest  in  the 
mental  development  of  his  pupil.  In  1882,  he 
entered  the  Freshman  class  in  Yale  College.  A 
short  time  after  his  iniation  there  was  a  *^ flare' 
up"  among  the  students,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  his  class  were  concerned.  Huntington  was 
called  up  before  a  tribunal  of  the  whole  Faculty, 
and  on  refusing  to  answer  questions  that  mi^t 
have  implicated  his  classmates,  he,  by  the  awfU 
decision  of  that  Pedagc^oal  Dynasty,  was  dis- 
missed to  oroBs  the  desert  of  life  without  a  pass- 
port Arom  Yale  College.  No  doubt  they  prayed 
in  their  hearts  that  he  might  prove  to  be  no 
worse  than  Cain.  He  then  entered  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors. 

As  is  ufoally  the  case,  his  paaaion  for  pdnting 
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developed  itedf  at  a  rtry  tender  age,  in  TariooB 
sketches  and  caricatures  for  the  amusement  of 
his  school-fellows.  The  caricaturing  the  pomp- 
ons pedagogae  on  the  flj-leaf  of  his  book,  for 
the  edification  of  his  class  during  recitation,  or 
attitadiniiing  him  on  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room, was  a  Tery  faTorite  occupation  of  his. 

His  mother  was  a  native  of  Trumbull,  and  with 
her,  our  artist,  when  a  small  boy,  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  Coloners  studio. 

It  was  here  that  his  innate  love  of  art  made 
itself  most  strikingly  manifest.  The  most  ideal 
pictures  in  the  studio  fixed  his  attention,  and  the 
result  of  leach  visit  was  some  crude  sketch. 
They  were  shown  to  Trumbull,  who  strongly  ad- 
vised that  the  boy  should  not  be  permitted  to 
pursue  art.  This  advice  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Trumbull  was  a  disappointed  man.  His 
dreams  of  glory  had  passed  like  the  mist  before 
the  morning  sun.  The  bubbles  he  had  chased 
had  burst  in  his  grasp  and  vanished  into  air. 

In  1883,  Elliott,  who  has  since  become  the 
most  distinguished  portrait  painter  in  the  coun- 
try, visited  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
practice  of  his  art.  Huntington,  at  that  time  a 
student  there,  made  his  acquaintance,  sat  to  him 
for  a  cabinet  portrait,  borrowed  colors,  and  com- 
menced painting.  Several  fellow-students  en- 
couraged him  by  sitting  for  their  portraits,  and 
by  commending  the  staring  comic  sulyects  painted 
for  the  walls  of  the  studio.  In  1835,  having 
persuaded  his  parents  to  allow  him  a  year's  trial 
of  the  art,  he  went  to  study  with  Professor 
Morse,  then  an  artist  in  New  York,  and  two 
pictures,  a  **  Landscape,"  and  the  **Bar-Room 
Politician,"  painted  at  this  time,  were  purchased 
by  Dr.  Parmely.  After  leaving  Mr.  Morse,  in 
1836,  he  devoted  himself  to  landsc^e-painting, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  portrait. 
One,  of  his  father  reading,  attracted  attention, 
and  brought  a  number  of  Wall  Street  characters 
to  his  studio.  **The  Dunlap  Exhibition,"  in 
1887,  awakened  in  him  a  strong  feeling  for  histo- 
rical painting,  and  led  to  his  visiting  Europe. 
In  1839  he  sailed  for  England,  where,  after  a  brief 
delay,  he  passed  by  way  of  Paris  and  Geneva  to 
Florence.  Here  the  <* Sibyl,"  and  "Florentine 
Girl,"  were  painted  and  sent  home.  The  winter 
was  passed  at  Rome,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
the  *' Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Campagnia,"  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Cozsens,  and  the  "Christian 
Prisoners,"  purchased  by  Mr.  Robb.  On  his 
return  to  New  York,  in  1840,  orders  for  portraits 
poured  in  upon  him  and  occupied  his  time,  with 
an  occasional  interval  for  the  study  of  landscape 
or  figure  pieces.  His  "Mercy's  Dream"  was 
then  painted,  followed  by  "Christianity  and  her 
Children;"  but  before  the  completion  of   the 
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latter,  a  severe  attack  of  iwflammatioB  of  '^^be 
eyes  put  a  stop,  for  nearly  two  yean,  to 
artist's  labors.  In  1842  he  was  married  to 
daughter  of  Charles  Richards,  of  Brooklyn,  fli^^d 
in  1843  left  again  for  Europe,  where  he  remai 
two  years.  In  the  course  of  the  two  winters 
at  Rome,  he  painted  the  "  Roman  Penitea^; 
"Italy,"  the  "Sacred  Lesson,'*  the«<Comxia 
nion  of  the  Sick,"  and  some  landscapes.  On 
return  to  New  York,  he  painted  '*  AUns-Givinpy  » 

Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Feckenham  in  the  Tower-,  " 
A  Master  and  Pupils,"  "  Hemy  VIIL  and  Qixe^ii 
Catharine  Parr,"  heads  of  "Faith"  and  "Hope," 
the  "  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,"  the  "  THbu&t^ 
Money,"  "Merey  Fainting  at  the  Wicket-Gftte," 
"Bishop  Ridley  Denouncing  the  Princeea  Mmry^" 
and  "  Queen  Mary  signing  the  Death-Wanrant  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,"  engraved  by  the  American  Art 
Union.    In  1851,  he  visited  England,  and  painted 
several  portraits  and  other  compositioBa.  Ofthoas 
portraits  that  of  Sir  Charles  Southop  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  New  York  GMlery  of  Arts.  One  of  tlM 
Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  in  General  Epe's  Semi* 
nary,  New  York,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Cariisle,  in 
the  Library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Soeiety. 
In  1852,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  painted  the 
"  Good  Samaritan,"  for  Marshal  O.  Roberts,  and 
a  "  Magdalen." 

It  has  been  our  intention  in  this  paper  to  giwe 
a  considered  and  just  reriew  of  the  principal 
historical  painter  in  the  country.  There  if  tKit 
one  other  who  has  any  claim  to  the  title.  TbMM 
is  the  noble  and  dreamy  Allston,  of  whom  'W« 
shall  speak  anon. 

In  delicate  fiuicy,  warm  imagination,  and  3b 
all  the  high,  true  poetioal  in  art,  Hnntingtioft  ^ 
eminently  endowed.  In  anatomy  and  in  matb^' 
matics,  as  applied  to  art,  he  is  learned — but  i> 
their  application  a  little  careless. 

His  drawings  are  usually  eorrect ;  his  arrtag;^' 
ments  simple,  his  figures  noble  and  dignified,  1^^ 
countenances  replete  with  beauty,  tendefso^^ 
and  pensive  contemplation.     His  inrentios     ^ 
fertile,  his  execution  firee,  his  effects  strikii' A 
his  pictures  finished.    They  have  vitality,  v*^'^* 
tion,  sweet,  calm,  beautifVil  souls,  whose  plaflidi>  '^^ 
cannot  ^e  disturbed  by  the  storms  of  life. 

The  deep  gray  tints  of  his  backgrounds  ssrf* 
give  full  value  to  the  mellow  color  of  lus  prinell^ 
figures.    His  skies  are  soft,  lucid,  pleasing, 
chiaro  oscuro  managed  with  consummate  skilL 

In  person,  our  artist  is  about  the  mediv 
height  of  man,  thin,  pale,  with  blue  eyes 
light  hair.     His  mien  is  youthful,  his  mann^ 
easy  and  agreeable,  his  conversation,  iriiich 
good  on  all  subjects,  fluent     His  studio  is  in 
Appleton  building,  Broadway,  New  York; 
home  in  Brooklyn. 
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(Continued  from  page  54.) 


CHAPTER  XV. 
**  Jbp  1  Jcp !  come  in  for  a  minute." 
Jep  bftd  been  engaged  in  stripping  the  bark 
from  a  birch-tree,  and  was  rolling  it  together  to 
cttry  home  for  his  mother's  use  in  the  basket- 
Biking  business. 

When  Tim  Burgess  called  him,  he  took  up  the 
teadle  and  went  'toward  the  house. 

"Come  in,"  said  Tim,  **  I  want  to  shut  the 
ioor.    It  *8  chilly.     AVhat  do  you  think  has  hap- 
pened?" 
How  should  Jep  know  ? 

"  Bemice  Athcrton  has  been  down  to  the  yiU 
life  to-day — great  girl  ahe  is." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  said  Jasper,  his 
old  jealousy  of  Tim  rousing  like  a  storm  within 
^;  his  black  eyes  snapping  and  sparkling, 
>Bd  thon  suddenly  turning  leaden  and  dull. 

"Why,  you  think  the  same  yourself,  don't 
roii,Jep?" 

"What  if  I  do?     She's  as  ugly  as  Satan— 
<^r<irhat8heis." 
"Oh  no,  I  guess  not" 

"What  do  you  guess  not  for?  I  say  she  is. 
^utl'll  train  her."  His  looks  bore  good  evi- 
^t!i]ice  that  this  was  exactly,  without  ezaggera- 
^on,  his  determination. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 
"Not  any  thing." 
**  Tea  you  are,  Jep.     What  is  it  ?" 
*<  You  said  she  M  been  in  the  village.  I  know  'd 
'^^^•t  before.    How  did  you  know  it?  Come."  Jep 
^^^ued  up  against  the  wall  as  he  spoke,  an^  looked 
the  good-natured  Tim  as  if  he  had  proposed 
ixiBolable  problem. 
"  I  saw  her  there — heard  her  too,"  said  Tim 
^^^^iolentlj  and  mysteriously. 

"  Tim,  do  you  think  I  do  n't  know  all  about  it? 
^^dn't  I  see  you  up  in  the  gallery?  Didn't  I 
^«*r  you,  you  fool  ?    Did  n't  I  ?" 

Jep,  chuckled,  and  strangled,  and  coughed,  and 

'Sighed  agai^p,  as  he  stood  in  his  hideousness, 

^^■niug  against  the  wall.     **  You  let  me  catch 

^^Matthat  again !"  he  lifted  his  hand  menacingly. 

"You  aint  married  her  quite  yet,"  said  Tim. 

**^uttiU  that  before  you  giro  me  your  threats." 

*'Any  day  I  want,  I  'II  marry  her." 


"Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say — she  gires  her  consent, 
do  n't  she  ?" 

"  NcTcr  mind.  But  do  n't  you  be  a  blowing 
that  organ  for  her  again." 

"  What  ?"  said  Tim,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the 
last  remark.  "  Sit  down,  Jep,  what 's  the  use  of 
being  in  such  a  hurry.     What  was  it  you  said  ?" 

"She  wont  want  you  to  be  a  blowing  that 
organ  for  her  agin,"  repeated  Jcp,  taking  no  no- 
tice of  Tim's  request,  that  he  should  be  seated. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  said  Tim. 

"You  wait  atad  see  if  she  comes,  that's  all," 
said  Jep,  shaking  his  great  head,  and  putting  on 
his  most  savage  look. 

"She  isn't  very  ugly,  Jcp,  is  she?"  asked 
Tim ;  not  for  any  information  that  he  needed  on 
the  subject,  but  because  his  day's  work  was  done, 
and  his  mother  had  gone  to  a  neighbor's,  and  tea 
was  not  ready,  and  he  was  in  want  of  a  pastime, 
and  his  mischievous  thoughtlessness  caught  at 
the  first  thing  that  offered — which,  unfortunately, 
was  Jep.* 

"  Not  like  what  she  was.  Nothing  like.  You 
do  n't  catch  her  talking  about  angels  now  a-days, 
like  a  fool,  as  she  did.  And  she's  better  to 
work.  She's  learning — and  when  she's  got 
learned,  she  '11  bo  worth  something.  Bat  she  'a 
ugly,  and  that 's  got  to  be  put  out  of  her." 

"She's  a  growing  handsomer,"  said  Tim. 
"  She  is  n't  like  what  she  was  in  that,  either. 
She  seems  to  enjoy  things  better." 

"Only  her  eyes  are  so  strange,"  said  Jep, 
speaking  in  a  low  tone,  and  rubbing  his  own 
optics,     "  Have  n't  you  noticed  ?" 

"  Strange,"  said  Tim,  "  no — strange  how  ?" 

"  Wicked,"  said  Jep.  It  was  rather  a  jcurious 
criticism  to  come  from  his  lips.  Evidently  Ber- 
nice  had  used  the  orbs  to  some  purpose  since 
they  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Jep. 

"  The  kind  of  eyes  that  scare  one.  You  're  all 
the  time  seeing  'em,  particular  in  dark  places," 
said  Tim,  at  a  venture,  but  with  the  look  and 
tone  of  one  meditating  on  a  well-known  pecu- 
liarity. 

Jep  said,  "yes." 

"They've  changed  some — not  what  they 
wasr 
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«Not  a  bit,"  said  Jep.  ''Not  the  first  bit 
what  they  was." 

« Do  you  remember  when  she  came  to  your 
hooso  to  live?" 

"  Ten  years  and  two  months.  I  guess  likely  I 
4o— she 's  going  on  fourteen." 

"  How  old  was  you  when  she  came  ?" 

"  Eight." 

<* You've  been  thinking  of  her  ever  since  for 
your  wife.     What  does  the  old  woman  say  ?" 

«* She's  agreeable  " 

"  The  old  man  too  ?" 

"  I  guess,"  said  Je^  ;  but  the  complacent  tone 
of  his  voice  changed  with  the  next  words  he 
spoke.  He  recalled  Old  Sue  Carrol's  words,  and 
yet  in  spite  of  them  a  spark  of  jealousy  was 
Idndled  with  the  recollection.  «'  What  was  you 
with  her  in  the  church  for,  Tim  ?" 

**  Ask  her,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  cunning  leer. 

**  Blast  me  if  I  do  n't,"  said  Jep,  and,  as  if 
there  was  not  a  moment  of  time  to  be  lost,  he 
darted  out  of  the  house. 

*'  A  nice  fire  I  've  kindled,"  said  Tim  to  him- 
self, laughing. 

It  was  after  dark  when  Jep  returned  home, 
for,  contrary  to  his  intention  when  he  left  Tim 
Burgess,  he  did  not  go  back  at  once  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  Bemico's  visit  in  the  church 
with  Tim,  but  wandered  away,  hardly  knowing 
whither  he  went,  until  he  came  to  the  highland, 
and  there  remained  till  nightfall,  occupied  with 
silent  meditations. 

They  were  still  seated  at  the  table,  little  Tas- 
sie,  his  wife  Hannah,  and  Bernice,  though  they 
had  finished  the  meal,  during  which  Oliver  had 
tattled  a  great  deal,  in  a  sort  of  bragging  way, 
looking  toward  his  wife  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
sentence,  as  if  to  receive  authority  for  proceed- 
ing, giving  Beruice  information  about  the  wool- 
len factory  she  had  seen  in  Briarton.  They  were 
still  seated  there  when  Jep  came  in. 

The  instant  that  ho  took  his  place  at  the  table, 
which  was  opposite  that  occupied  by  Bernice,  he 
began — 

"  What  was  you  doin'  in  the  church  to-day  ?'* 

Instead  of  replying  immediately,  Beruice  look- 
ed her  'surprise  that  he  should  know  any  thing 
about  it 

"  Do  n't  you  hear  him  ?'*  asked  his  mother,  who 
always  held  herself  in  readiness  to  come  to  his 
aid,  especially  when  he  was  in  conflict  with  her 
adopted  child.  *' Jasper  wants  to  know  what 
you  was  doing  in  tbe  cburch.  Do  you  hear  that? 
What  WHS  30U?  1  bbuuld  like  to  know  myself. 
You  see  hi>w  far  she  can  be  let"  Mrs.  Tiissie 
looked  with  triumphant  significance  at  Oliver, 
and  before  hor  glance  the  little  man  seemed  to 


shrink,  away  within  himself,  as  if  overwlielmed 
by  the  argument,  or  with  a  hopeless  reflection 
upon  the  storm  that  was  evidently  about  to  escape 
the  vessel  of  wrath. 

*'  Looking  at  the  organ,"  said  Bernice  hastily, 
just  as  the  question  was  about  to  be  repeated  in 
a  still  more  angry  form. 

"  What  for  ?"  said  Jep. 

''That's  a  reasonable  question,  I'm  sure," 
said  Mrs.  Tassie,  pushing  her  plate  from  her 
toward  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  folding  her 
arms.  "What  for?"  she  repeated,  "Jaspier 
wants  to  know." 

"What  for.  Chick?"  repeated  Oliver,  look- 
ing around  the  table  as  if  he  had  but  now 
awakened. 

Bernice  looked  at  him ;  he  spoke  kindly,  she 
could  almost  believe,  as  if  prepared  to  defend 
her.  His  face  at  least  was  quiet,  and  not  angry 
like  the  others.  Her  eyes,  therefore,  remained 
fixed  upon  him. 

*'  I  liked  the  music,  uncle,"  she  said. 

"Who  made  the  music?  Who  went  with  you 
into  the  church  ?"  asked  Jep  more  boldly,  and 
with  a  better-managed  defiance,  now  that  she  no 
longer  looked  at  him,  for  he  was  afhud  of  her 
glance,  it  aff'ected  him  so  unaccountably. 

"Went  with  her,  to  be  sure!  Nobody,  of 
course.  Who  does  she  know,  to  be  sure  ?"  ^d 
Jep's  mother,  becoming  much  excited. 

"  May  be  you  do  n't  know  any  thing  about  it," 
said  Jep  shortly,  addressing  his  mother.  **  She 
knows  folks  enough  down  there.  It  takes  a  fox 
to  catch  a  fox." 

"  Who  went  with  you  then?"  asked  Mrs.  Tas- 
sie eagerly. 

"Tim  Burgess,"  said  Bernice  calmly,  for  now 
she  was  thinking  of  the  factory.  There  was  a 
door  of  escape  opening  before  her ! 

"Well,"  said  Tassie,  "what's  the  harm  of 
that,  I  'd  like  to  know  ?  Pint  it  out  Uaint  she 
knowed  Tim  and  his  folks  allers  ?" 

"Where  did  you  go  next,  you  fox ?"  said  Jep. 
"You're  trying  to  cheat 'em,  you  know  you 
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"I  went  into  the -street,"  said  Bemlee. 

"  You  're  lying  about  that,  you  know.  IHdn't 
you  go  to  the  marble  factory?  Didn*t  I  see 
you  ?" 

"  I  do  n't  know  whether  you  did  or  not" 

"  Well  I  did,  and  you  need  n't  try  to  get  out  of 
it  in  that  sneaking  way." 

"  I  have  n't  tried.  I  did  go  into  the  street, 
and  I  went  to  the  marble  factory  too.  What  of 
it  ?  Tell  all  you  know.  It  wont  take  you  long. 
I  'm  willing  you  should  uU  know  everj  step  I  're 
taken  this  day."  Boldly  she  said  this,  thinkiag 
still  of  the  factory,  and  of  PauL 
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When  I'm  married,"  said  Jep,  enraged  at 
the  child's  coolness,  *<  yon  'II  quit  taUdng  that 
way  to  me." 

Bemice  made  no  reply  to  the  threat,  either  by 
tears  or  otherwise ;  she  seemed  to  be  reyolTing 
the  catastrophe  he  adverted  to  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  her  ordinary  contemplation  of  that 
possible  event  There  was  a  way  of  escape,  and 
she  clung  to  it  more  tenaciously  than  she  had 
before. 

She  looked  at  Jasper,  and  from  him  to  his 
mother,  and  from  her  to  her  husband.  Not  a 
tie  between  them  had  broken  asunder  since  that 
conrersation  had  begun.  She  felt  this,  and  yet 
she  also  felt  as  if  in  those  few  minutes  which 
had  passed  since  Jep  came,  in,  she  had  drifted 
away,  out  upon  an  unknown  sea,  alone ;  as  if 
they  never,  never  could  bring  her  back  to  land 
again.  Over  that  sea  she  must  go.  If  they 
hindered  her  she  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks.  Jasper  looked  so  cunning  and  so 
cruel ;  the  recollection  of  his  countless  tyran- 
nies coiled  around  her  like  serpents,  and  in  his 
mother'a  face  was  the  same  darkness  that  dark- 
«ned  his.  She  rejoiced  in  his  triumphs,  and 
shared  in  the  glory  of  them! 

Oliver  alone  avoided  the  child's  glance,  and 
this  he  did  repeatedly.  If  things  came  to  the 
worst  and  she  appealed  to  him,  would  he  help 
her?  Would  he  leave  her  to  her  fate,  to  fight 
the  great  battle  single-handed?  He  had  been 
land  to  her  that  day,  and  very  frequently  of  late 
— but-  now  he  seemed  to  be  stone  deaf,  he  was 
tired  of  all  this  bickering. 

And  she  was  the  cause  of  it — ^the  bone  of  con- 
tentioD — the  fountain  of  bitterness — the  rock  of 
offense.  If  she  were  only  away,  the  household 
difficulties  would  all  be  at  an  end.  All  that  the 
factory  girl  had  said  Bemice  brought  to  mind, 
AS  if  to  assure  her  in  her  determination  at  that 
crisis  of  affairs. 

*'  I  think  it  would  be  better,  uncle,"  she  said, 
mildly,  but  firmly,  *<  if  I  should  go  away." 

'*  What's  that?"  asked  Oliver  quickly,  moving 
sway  from  the  table  as  he  spoke,  into  the  dark 
comer  back  of  tho  stove,  where  he  spent  his 
evenings. 

Bernice  looked  at  him,  and  at  Jep  opposite 
her,  and  at  Mrs.  Tassie,  more  and  more  self- 
assured  with  each  passing  moment,  now  that  she 
had  fairly  touched  on  the  great  subject 

Jasper's  eyes  blazed  wrathfully  upon  her,  and 
with  a  suspicious  fear ;  what  was  she  going  to 
do  next  ?  Mrs.  Tussie  seemed  in  equal  doubf, 
•od  fsfae  looked  her  perplexity.  Her  glance  at 
these  seemed  to  strengthen  rather  than  intimi- 
date the  child ;  she  spoke  again,  and  in  a  tone 
remarkably  mild  and  subdued. 


"Wo  don't  live  as  we  ought  to,"  she  said. 
"  Wc  aint  happy.  There  aint  one  of  us  that  is. 
Ton  all  know  it 's  true.  So  do  I.  Ank  I  aint 
happy  either.  I  know  it 's  my  fault  I  do  n't 
do  things  right  I  try  to — ^but  we  don't  see 
alike — and  so  I  think  that  if  I  canU  do  things  to 
please  you  after  I've  tried  and  tried  so,  I'd 
better  go." 

"Go  where,  I'd  like  to  know?"  cried  Han- 
nah. "  That  *s  the  lovely  pay  we  get  for  saving 
you  from  starving.     A  nice  thing  you  are  I" 

"  I  would  pay  you  better  if  I  only  knew  how. 
I  wUl  pay  you  back  ever^  cent  you  ever  spent 
for  me.  But  I  can't  please  you.  I  've  tried  and 
tried,  but  I  can't" 

"Gammon,"  said  Jep,  eager  to  put  in  a  word, 
no  matter  what ;  but  it  was  an  unfortunate  one 
he  chose,  for  there  was  no  mistaking  the  child's 
earnestness  and  sincerity.  "  Ton  only  want  to 
get  into  the  village,  where  the  young  men  are. 
So  you  can  gad  about  with  folks,  and  wear  fine 
clothes  that  belong  to  other  people." 

"  No,  Jep,  that  is  n't  so.     I  do  n't  want  any 

such  thing.    I  do  n't  want  to  gad.    I  only  want ** 

in  spite  of  her  efforts  her  voice  faltered. 

"  What  is  it,  then,  what  is  it  that  you  want!" 
asked  Jep. 

"  Not  to  be  treated  like  a  dog,"  she  replied, 
making  a  still  greater  effort  to  speak  steadily, 
but  the  words  burst  from  her  in  a  tumult 

"Well,  if  ever !  that's  what  you  call  gratitudeJ 
Who  treats  you  like  a  dog,  I  *d  like  to  know  ?*• 
said  Mrs.  Tassie,  angrily  throwing  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  and  with  A  very  red  face  defying 
Bemice  to  make  an  accusation. 

"  I  am  grateful,"  said  Bemice,  trembling  with 
emotion,  not  fear,  "  I  thank  you  for  all  you  've 
done.  I  'm  always  ready  to  do  any  thing  you 
tell  me.  I  'd  help  you  a  great  deal  more  Ib 
the  house  than  I  do,  if  you  would  only  let  me ; 
but  you  wont ;  you  say  I  do  n't  know  any  thing. 
If  you  would  only  let  me  do  I  am  willing  to 
work.     I  'd  be  glad  to  do  any  thing." 

"  It 's  truth  she 's  saying,  Hannah,"  said  Tas- 
sie, from  his  dark  comer;  he  had  been  soberly  and 
attentively  gazing  at  Bemice  while  she  spoke. 

"Who  treats  you  like  a  dog?  I'd  like  to 
know  that,"  repeated  Mrs.  Tassie,  by  no  means 
softened  by  her  husband's  remark. 

Bemice  looked  a  little  bewildered  when  tho 
question  was  again  brought  forward.  She  knew 
it  must  be  met,  for  Mrs.  Tasstie  would  never 
allow  it  to  go  by.  She  would  return  again  and 
again  to  a  question  when  any  reluctance  to  re- 
ply was  manifested. 

"I  spoke  the  trath,*'  said  Bemice.  "Ton 
know  it  as  well  as  I.  It  was  on  your  acconal 
mad  Jep*s  that  I  thought  I M  beUer  go" 
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Oliver  breathed  rather  more  freelj,  finding 
himaelf  thus  yirtually  exonerated. 

«  Where  to?"  asked  she. 
.    *<  Any  where!    I  oan  work  any  where.     For 
anybody  that  would — ^wonld — ^be  kind  to  me/' 
•obbed  Bemioe. 

**  She  wants  somebody  to  be  calling  her  angel, 
as  her  mother  did,"  said  Jep,  with  a  malicious 
grin.     **  She  looks  like  one  1" 

**  No,  Jep,  I  do  n't  want  that  I  know  how  I 
look«  Oh,  how  I  wish — "  she  stopped  in  good 
time. 

"Now,  see  here,  Bemico  Atherton,'*  began 
Mrs.  Tassie,  **  what  is  it  you  're  talking  about? 
You  're  a  wishing  that  your  mother  had  a  lired. 
S'posiog  she  had.  You  would  n't  a  been  one  bit 
nor  grain  better  off  than  you  are  now ;  but  a 
hundred  times  worse.  We  feed  and  clothe  you, 
if  we  don't  do  no  more.  She  couldn't  do  as 
much  when  she  acted  up  to  her  prettiest  You 
was  nothing  better  than  a  rag-baby  when  I  found 
you,  that  did  n't  look  worth  the  touching.  She 
may  have  called  you  an  angel,  for  all  I  know, 
fifty  times  a  day — it  is  n't  my  way  to  be  calling 
Boch  names — it  never  was.  You  say  'twas  hers 
— like  enough — what  of  it  ?  I  've  done  better 
than  call  you  such  kind  of  names.  I  saved  you 
from  starving,  but  I  do  n't  want  no  thanks  for 
it — not  I.  Keep  your  thanks  for  them  that  wants 
*em,  'taint  me.  'T  wan't  nothing,  not  the  least 
bit  of  a  thing  in  the  world,  to  rear  you  from  an 
infant,  or  as  good  as  an  infant,  only  enough 
tight  more  trouble.  'Twan*t  nothing,  and  I 
do  n*t  want  you  for  to  think  it  was." 

Had  Bemice  looked  away  in  confusion,  unable 
to  meet  the  steady  gaxe  of  Mrs.  Tassie  while  she 
•poke  thus,  or  if  her  face  had  flushed  with  the 
feeling  that  almost  suffocated  her — if  a  solitary 
tear  had  moistened  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Tassie's  vio- 
tory  would  have  been  complete,  her  triumph  per- 
fect But  the  child  returned  her  look  with  an 
equally  steadfast  glance,  and  the  profound  silence 
succeeding  the  harsh,  angry  sound  of  her  voice 
was  broken  by  the  earnest  and  beseeching  accent 
of  Bemice. 

**  You  did  every  thing,  I  know,"  she  said  earn- 
estly. **  Every  thing  for  me.  Kept  me  living 
when  I  should  have  died.  You  brought  me  up. 
But  I  thought  that  you  'd  got  tired  of  me,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  me  gone.  That  was  the 
reason  why  I  said  it  I  thought  you  'd  be  hap- 
pier without  me." 

**  You  never  thought  such  a  thing,"  said  Jep. 
'*What  you  wanted  to  think  of  was  yourself. 
You  wanted  to  get  away.  It's  all  gammon, 
mother.  She  '11  be  running  off  yet — ^you  '11  have 
to  tie  her  up." 

'*  Do  you  think  I  'd  nm  away — "  began  Bar- 


nice  indignantly ;  but  she  stopped  in  the  m£« 
of  her  appeal  and  looked  aghast 
«» No,"  said  Oliver,  *«  /don't" 
*'  What 's  the  reason  that  you  would  n'^ 
muttered  Jep. 

Bemice  did  not  immediately  reply  to  his  qui 
tion — a  conflict  was  going  on  within  her  mind 
what  ira«  the  reason  that  she  would  n't,  she  d 
manded  of  herself.  Presently  she  spoke;  si 
had  arrived  at  her  conclusions,  there  was  m 
the  slightest  indecision  in  her  voice  or  face  a 
she  said  in  a  distinct,  firm  tone, 

**  If  they  wanted  me — ^if  your  father  and  mo 
ther  wanted  me,  Jep,  it  would  be  reason  enough.' 
**  Mother,  you  hear  that ;  do  you  want  her?" 
Mrs.  Tassie  made  no  direct  reply  to  her  son* 
appeal — one  thing  was  very  clear,  if  Beniifl 
never  left  them  until  they  wished  to  have  he 
go,  she  was  a  fixture  for  life. 

**We  might  as  well  stop  talking,"  she  sai 
finally,  with  a  most  unnatural  mildness.  Don 
get  any  more  foolishness  into  your  head  rigl 
away  child." 

Bemice  made  no  reply,  for  her  heart  was  U 
heavy  for  speech.  What  had  she  done  ?  Wit 
her  own  hand  she  had  fastened  the  chain  whi< 
but  now  was  broken.  She  had  closed  up  tl 
path  opening  before  her  for  deliverance. 

**  When  I  get  married,"  said  Jep,  adopting  h 
mother's  milder  mood,  which  he  was  quick 
perceive,  **  we  wont  have  such  works." 

**  Better  begin  to  practice  now,"  suggesti 
Oliver,  from  the  comer  from  which  he  loom< 
like  a  shade. 

Bemice  had  gone  so  far  it  seemed  as  if  the 
were  now  no  proper  place  to  make  a  conolusw 
of  the  conversation  until  she  had  entirely  e 
pressed  herself  on  all  the  points  of  dispute.  J< 
had  brought  up  the  most  aggravating  of  all,  ai 
therefore  she  said, 

**  Jep,  who  are  you  going  to  marry?" 
**  You,   of   course,"   answered  he,   evident 
greatly  surprised  by  the  question. 

**No,  you  are  not,"  she  replied  steadily, 
was  the  first  time  that  she  had  said  as  much 
this,  in  reply  to  his  matrimonial  intention,  ofl 
as  he  bad  adverted  to  the  subject 

A  smile  spread  over  Oliver's  face  as  he  hea 
these  words,  but  Jasper  looked  black  and  fei 
cious.     Yet  underlying  the  symptom  of  a  t0 
pest  was  another  indication,  of  assurance; 
remembered  Sue's  promise. 

"I  aiut!"  said  he,  *'you'll  change  yonr  mi 
about  that  most  likely." 

"  No,  I  never  shall,  Jasper.  You  hear  wha 
say,  uncle  and  aunt,"  appealing  to  them  thus 
witnesses,  she  seemed  to  make  a  claim'  u( 
them  for  protection. 
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Bat  neither  of  them  replied.     OliTer  felt  no 
■mprifle  at  what  he  heard,  nor  did  he  pretend 
anj,  but  he  was  disappointed.   His  wife's  feeling 
on  the  subject  was  more  decided.    A  marriage 
between  these  children,  incongmons,  impossible 
as  it  must  hare  seemed  to  her  woman  heart,  had 
that  alone  been  appealed  to,  such  a  marriage 
was  what  her  mother-pity  habitually  looked  for- 
ward to.     Jep  Tassie  was  her  son,  and  in  her 
fondness  she  had  fostered  all  the  eyil  of  his  na- 
tore,  pandering  with  ignorant  fear  and  affection 
to  his  wants  and  whims,  until  he  occupied  the 
pontion  of  an  ogre  in  the  house.    And  who  was 
she  that  thus  arrayed  her  helpless  self  in  oppo- 
ntion  to  him  ? 

**  Paul 's  a  going  away,"  said  Jep,  looking  at 
Bernice  with  a  revengeful,  knowing  look. 

Bemice  made  no  reply,  she  seemed  not  to  haTO 
beard  him,  or  certainly  so  startling  an  announce- 
ment as  this  would  have  produced  some  result 

He  repeated,  "Paul  Tintoret  is  going  away, 
BO  jou  need  n't  be  thinking  about  him." 

And  still  she  made  no  answer.  But  there  was 
significance  in  her  sudden  rising  from  the  table, 
nd  the  diligence  with  which  she  proceeded  to 
lesioTe  the  traces  of  the  unhappy  supper. 


CnAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  well  that  she  made  no  attempt  to  speak, 
to  clererly  as  she  concealed  the  surprise  and 
tnmble  this  intelligence  about  Paul  occasioned 
^9  she  could  not  haye  spoken  without  making 
i*>tant  betrayal  of  herself 

^t  what  was  it  Jep  had  said  ?  Paul  going 
•w*yT  Paul  Tintoret  going?  Over  and  oTor 
*S^a  she  repeated  to  herself  this  brief  bit  of  in- 
^genee,  and  pondered  upon  it,  and  wondered 
*^t  it,  while  she  worked  in  the  kitchen,  when 
^  climbed  up  into  her  garret,  when  she  lay 
^wn  on  her  bed — when  she  shut  her  eyes  and 
^^  to  sleep,  but  could  not — when  she  ro^e 
Hua  and  tmi  down  by  the  garret-window,  and 
looked  up  into  hesTen,  for  a  profound  darkness 
■is  on  the  earth.  Paul  Tintoret  going  away ! 
8be  beUered  it,  though  proof  she  had  none — she 
M  only  Jep's  word,  and  unreliable  as  that  was, 
^^  seemed  in  the  way  of  his  telling  the  report 
that  he  had  heard  in  the  Tillage,  when  his  father 
^^*SUi  to  inquire  about  it,  something  that  com- 
>Msded  it  to  belief.  And  besides  this,  was  it 
■ot  the  most  natural  thing  for  her  experience 
that  he  thould  go  just  when  it  had  seemed  to  her 
^  if  he  were  only  near  she  could  bear  and 
•wiqre  any  lot,  however  evil — even  to  remain 
vhere  she  now  was  so  long  as  Tassie  and  his  wife 
■^  ohoose  to  have  h^r.  But  oh,  if  she  had 
^  ukeA  him  to  counsel  her  that  day  beftnre 


her  promise  to  remain  up  in  the  mouitain  had 
been  given! 

And  yet — she  questioned  again  after  she  had 
come  to  a  conclusion — ^how  could  it  be  true  thai 
he  thought  of  going  away  when  she  had  seen 
him  that  very  day  working  in  his  shop  as  quietly 
as  if  he  had  never  thought  of  any  other  place  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  Uian  Briarton  I  And,  in- 
deed .  .  .  why  should  he  go  ? 

Suddenly  she  arose  from  her  bed — she  stood 
up — her  heart  beat  violently,  the  blood  ran  hotly 
through  her  veins  like  streams  of  fire ;  her  brain 
whirled,  her  face  glowed — she  looked  out  again 
upon  the  night.  Still  the  same  darkness,  the 
same  starlit  heaven — how  quiet !  not  the  sound 
of  the  lightest  breeze,  not  the  faintest  sign  of 
light  without  And  within  the  house  also,  all 
was  still.  Jep,  whose  room  was  partitioned  only 
by  a  few  loosely  arranged  boards  and  a  curtain 
from  hers,  was  in  a  heavy  slumber;  when  she 
listened  she  could  hear  his  heavy  breathing. 
Listening  there  she  stood,  with  a  momentary  in- 
decision, and  once  again  she  looked  out  upon  the 
night ;  as  she  stooped  to  do  so,  her  hand  rested 
on  the  bench  beside  it  upon  the  old  shawl  and 
bonnet  she  had  worn  into  the  village  that  day. 
The  contact  seemed  to  renew  her  courage,  to  give 
her  new  decision.  She  took  them  up,  and  went 
softly  from  the  room,  and  down  the  ladder,  and 
on  and  out  into  the  darkened  world  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  nor  for  a  second,  nor  by  a  step  was 
the  stillness  of  the  house  broken  by  her  exit 

The  door  once  closed  behind  her,  her  feet  In 
the  path,  with  the  certain  step  of  one  who  walks 
in  sleep,  yet  fleetly,  as  if  every  portion  of  the 
path  were  revealed  in  the  sunlight  of  noon,  she 
went  on  and  down  toward  Briarton. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  evening.  There  was  a 
light  burning  in  the  Burgess  cabin  window  as 
she  went  past,  and  when  she  reached  that  part 
of  the  road  from  which  the  first  view  of  the  vil- 
lage was  to  be  had,  she  saw,  here  and  there,  a 
light  that  told  her  she  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  wakeful  men  and  women.  The  sight  assured 
her — for  though  she  hod  not  onoe,  since  she  went 
from  her  garret,  questioned  herself  on  the  safefy 
or  propriety  of  the  enterprise,  still  these  tokens 
of  life  coming  up  from  the  midst  of  the  perfect 
quiet  of  the  night  assured  and  cheered  her. 

On  she  went,  and  on,  with  a  quickened,  lighter 
step — ^it  was  now  no  time  to  stay  or  question. 
On,  with  no  thought  but  that  which  had  led  her 
out  and  through  all  this  distance,  and  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  roughness  of  the  path,  to  learn  if 
it  was  really  true  what  Jasper  had  told  her — if 
Paul  Tintoret  was  actually  going  away. 

Wandering  out  of  the  path,  and  straying  into 
it  again,  her  feet  stumbling  against  many  » 
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lookj  impecUment,  oatchiog  upon  thom-botb 
and  briar,  on,  on,  in  spite  of  eyerj  obetaele,  fear- 
leislj,  determined!/,  she  went,  until  she  came  to 
the  borders  of  the  Tillage. 

Where  the  rough  path  lost  itself  in  the  broader 
and  smoother  street,  at  that  point  even  as  she 
vas  about  to  enter  it,  Bemioe  halted — ^not  from 
indecision,  but  a  shadowy  obstacle  presented 
itself  there  before  her,  erossing  her  path,  and  a 
Toioe  said : 

"Hal  Bemioe!" 

The  child  stood  still,  terror  smitten,  with<^it 
strength  to  fly  or  speak. 

"Bonny  bird  I  it's  late  for  the  like  of  you  to 

be  flying  off  alone.    What  '11  the  old  ones  up  in 

ythe  nest  say.  .  .  .  Don't  you  know  me?"  and 

the  figure  extended  her  hand — but  Bemice  drew 

back,  refiising  it  by  a  gesture. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  harshness,  there  was  some- 
thing so  fHendly  in  the  yoice,  that  as  she  listened 
to  it,  Bernice  trembled  less,  and  said  quite 
braTely,  though  a  sharp  ear  might  hare  detected 
somewhat  of  tremulous  accent  in  the  Toioe : 

"No;  who  are  you?"  and  then  immediately, 
before  an  answer  could  be  giren,  she  added,  "  Is 
it  Sue?" 

"Yes,  Sue,  who  knowed  your  mother  years 
and  years,  and  you  too,  since  you  was  nothing 
but  a  babe  in  arms.  You  ought  to  know  me 
in  the  dark — ^if  I  did  n't  speak  a  word  you  ought. 
Bfany  's  the  turn  I  'tc  done  for  them  that 's  dead 
and  gone,  and  for  you  too,  when  you  was  nothing 
but  a  crying  little  rat  Tell  me  now,  where  are 
you  running  to  alone  this  time  o'  night  What 's 
going  on  up  aloft?     Is  anybody  sick  or  dead?" 

"No,"  said  Bernice — at  a  total  loss  what  to 
lay  next*— hesitaUng  between  flight  and  confes- 
sion. 

"  See  here,"  said  the  old  woman,  taking  her 
by  the  arm,  "  do  n't  you  be  afeared  of  me.  Do  n't 
I  know  all  about  things  ?  What 's  to  pay  with 
you  ?  Are  you  going  to  run  away  ?  tell  me,  may 
be  I  can  do  something  for  you.  I  liked  your 
mother;  many's  the  kind  word  she  give  me. 
Speak  out !  Lord  bless  your  soul,  speak  out — 
what  is 't?" 

And  Bemice  tousted,  and  told  her. 

"  Oh,  if  she  was  kind  to  you,  be  kind  to  me, 
and  do  n't  tell  them.  I  am  only  going  to  see 
Paul  for  a  minute  " 

"  What  for,  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  to 
know  about  him  ?"  asked  Sue,  speaking  still  more 
kindly ;  there  was  a  soft  and  gentle  tone  running 
through  the  harshness  of  her  demanding  voice 
that  won  upon  the  child. 

"Jep  said  you  told  him  a  good  fortune,"  said  she. 

Sue  understood  the  allusion,  and  interpreted 
the  indirect  raply  with  a  marrellous  celerity. 
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Aint  you  willing?"  she  asked. 

"Neyer,  nerer  in  my  life  I"  exclaim' 
nice. 

"  Well,  well,  do  n't  get  up  so ;  you  nc 
I  haint  told  him  any  thing  to  count  on. 
you  be  feared;    I'll  manage  his   busii 
him.     But  what  do  you  want  of  Paul  ? 
his  lady-love  ?" 

"  To — to  see  him  before  he  goes  away, 
mered  Bemice,  more  confused  and  troub 
she  had  ever  been,  by  this  strange  q 
Paul's  lady-love ! — ^Paul's  lady-love !  Su 
was  mad.  But  no — Sue  asked  it  with  a 
which,  she  was  not  slow  in  perceiving,  w) 
admirably  served. 

"  Oh,  that 's  all.  Well,  go  on  with  yc 
give  you  something  to  take  along,  thoug 
him  that  I  've  got  another  message  for  i 
if  he  comes  up  to  get  it 't  wont  be  time 
him.     Will  you  remember?     Here!  wail 

Bemice  had  stepped  forward  in  the 
she  said  "  Yes,"  in  reply  to  old  Sue's  in 
tory,  with  the  intention  of  continuing  I 
journey  at  once,  but  the  call  stayed  her. 

"  Do  you  remember  your  mother  ?"  asl 
laying  her  hand  on  the  child's  shoulc 
bending  down  in  her  endeavor  to  deci| 
face  of  Bemice  more  clearly  than  she 
been  able  to  do. 

"Just,"  said  Bemice.  "Sometimei 
than  others.  I  am  not  like  her,"  she 
before  the  gaxe  which  she  felt  was  u] 
though  the  eyes  of  old  Sue,  bright  as  th< 
saw  not  the  flush  which  stole  over  the  p 
tures  as  softly  as  the  light  that  was  noi 
faintly  down  the  gorge  from  the  ne¥ 
moon. 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?  who  siud  you  w 
said  Sue,  renewing  her  gaze  more  pati 
she  vainly  endeavored  to  appropriate  t 
from  afar.  "You've  got  her  smile- 
growing  like  her.  .  .  .  She  was  a  good 
I  knowed  her.  Are  they  kind  to  you  uf 
Jep,  is  he  kind  ?" 

"I  'm  always  a  wishing  that  I  had  a 
Sue ;  I  wish  it  when  I  go  to  bed  and  wh 
up.     But  that  do  n't  do  me  any  good." 

"You  arel"  said  Sue.  "That's  na 
know  what  you  mean  by  it.  See  here 
you  be  afeared  of  Jep.  Do  n't  you  be  ai 
any  thing  that  walks.  I  knowed  your 
She  was  my  friend.  If  you  are  hard  n 
and  tell  me.  Lord  bless  your  soul,  I  gi 
Hannah's  match  any  day — and  I  '11  gii 
dose — " 

"Oh,  no,  don't!'*  said  Bemice,  start 
old  Sue  were  disclosing  some  murderoui 
The  woman  laughed,  and  stroked  thf 
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with  her  great  rough  hand,  tenderly. 
''TTon  maj  jost  keep  a  thinking  that  I  We  got  my 
I  on  yon,"  nXd  she ;  **  I  aint  what  your  mother 
le  was  a  good  woman — nobody  oyer  called 
)  good,  bat  I  'to  been  abused  and  slandered — 
it  do  n't  make  any  differenoe  to  me  now — but 
.«  was  kind  to  me,  and  helped  me  when  I  was 
i  great  trouble  once,  and  I  '11  keep  a  looking, 
id  I  guesa  I  can  look  about  as  fur  into  a  mill- 
stone as  some  other  folks.  But  you  need  n't  tell 
J^p  that  you  saw  me.  .  .  Who  told  you  Paul 
WB  m\i  going  away  ?''  There  was  a  change  in  her 
"Venice  as  she  asked  this  question,  as  if  already 
^AiL«  had  obtained  a  little  insight  into  the  mill- 
s-^one. 

"Jep  said  so." 

"Well,  go  on.     Don't  forget  what  I  told  you 

isy  to  Paul.     I  shall  be  a  lookin'  to-morrow, 

he  'd  better  not  keep  mo  waitin'.     Go  on." 

Bemice  did  not  wait  for  a  second  bidding,  but 

"wrciit  forward  with  a  bound  along  the  path.    Old 

for  a  moment  stood  watching  her,  then  she 

went  her  way — but  after  she  had  gone  a 

dozen  steps  she  turned  aside  from  the  road,  and 

aeatsd  herself  upon  a  stone,  under  the  shelter  of 

ia    kemlock  tree.     "TU  neyer  have  it  on  my 

mind,"  she  said,  as  she  crossed  her  arms  upon 

la«r  breast,  and  leaned  her  gray  uncovered  head 

npon  them,  *^  I  '11  never  have  it  on  my  mind  that 

J^aay's  child  was  left  alone,  when  I  could  help 

la«r.  Poor  little  thing — Jep!  Jep!"  pronouncing 

^lae boy's  name,  she  laughed  aloud.     "He  is  a 

Httle  tricky,  but  I  can  show  him  a  trick  or  two 

'^orth  all  hisn.     And  I  've  got  all  the  trump 

^^^rds  in  my  hand,  too.     He  thinks  I  'm  a  witch, 

^^  I  've  only  lired  with  my  eyes  open.    May  be 

^  can  stir  up  a  whirlwind  here  that  would  blow 

^ome  folks  off  like  chaff— but  it  do  n't  take  a 

^**itoh  to  do  that  anywhere." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"Tes,  Paul,  I  meant  precisely  what  I  said. 

think  the  same  thing  now :  if  you  were  just 

hat  your  *  little  pagan '  supposed — ^my  brother 

hioh  you  are  you  know,  I  should  say  the 

thing.     When  the  right  tilhe  comes,  get 

<mr  things  together,  and  go  away.     Briarton  is 

t  the  centre  of  the  world — an  artist  must  study 

I  hold  to  that." 

"  *  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?' " 

Paul,  striving  to  speak  gaily.     *<  Mitchell 

stay,  you  say  go.    Who  shall  decide  ?" 

^^   **The  patient  himself,"  replied  Pauline,  drop- 

^M)g  a  stitch  in  the  red  silken  purse  she  was 

^^Atting,  and  bending  toward  the  light  and  cau- 

^SoQily  retaking  the  loop  from  its  false  position. 

'^^  gazed  upon  the  quiet,  lovely  face  with 


unobstructed  vision  until  it  turned  toward  him, 
and  she  asked,  **  shall  he  not?" 

**  Mitchell  said  I  was  so  happy  here  it  was 
nonsense  to  think  of  any  thing  better,"  said 
Paul,  perversely  yielding  to  his  mood,  laughing 
a  short,  scornful  laugh. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  could  n't  expect  the  doctor  to 
enter  into  all  your  feelings  about  it,  you  know; 
men  do  n't  often  do  that  He  judged  from  ap- 
pearances. Your  idea  of  happiness  isn't  like 
his.  He  do  n't  know  what  a  restless  body  yon 
are.     But  I  do." 

**  Am  I  so  very  restless  do  you  think,  Pauline? 
That 's  a  bad  symptom." 

**Not  at  all.  It  shows  you're  thinking  of 
other  things  besides  just  making  yourself  com- 
fortable— and  I  'm  very  glad,  very  glad  that  you 
arc,  Paul."  Saying  this,  she  laid  aside  her  work 
and  began  turning  over  the  penciled  drawings 
of  birds  which  lay  upon  the  table — they  were 
sketch  OH  lent  by  Mitchell  to  Paul  some  di^a 
previous,  and  he  had  brought  them  home  to  show 
Pauline. 

**  Mitchell  was  but  a  child  when  he  made  those 
drawings.  There  was  surely  talent  enough  dis- 
played in  them.  Why  do  you  not  advise  him  to 
cultivate  it  ?  Why  do  you  not  counsel  him  as 
you  do  me,  to  beware  of  Briarton  influences," 
said  Paul,  rising  and  walking  to  the  window,  and 
looking  out  upon  the  night*. 

**  You  are  so  different.  Besides,  you  are  my 
brother,  and  naturally  I  have  a  right  to  counsel 
you.  He  has  seen  enough  of  the  world,  ho  says, 
and  don't  like  it — ^you  have  seen  nothing,  and 
you  will  never  be  content  until  you  have.  So 
the  sooner  the  better,  I  say,"  said  Pauline,  be- 
ginning with  embarrassment  but  ending  with  a 
playful  self-control. 

** Would  you?"  said  Paul,  directing  a  jealous 
glance  at  the  bits  of  card-board  over  which  she 
had  bent  with  such  interested  attention ;  *<  would 
you  ?"  he  said,  speaking  with  concentrated  earn- 
estness and  pathos  as  he  advanced  again  toward 
the  table,  yet  standing  in  the  shade,  so  that 
Pauline  could  not,  without  changing  her  posi- 
tion, look  upon  him.  "  Would  you  advise  me  to  - 
go  if  you  knew' that  your  brother  would  never 
come  back  again  ?" 

"We  have  no  right  to  suppose  such  a  contin- 
gency," said  Pauline,  with  as  innocent  and 
troubled  an  expression  as  would  have  appeared 
on  Bemice  Atherton's  face  at  such  a  remark. 

"But  I  have  supposed  it,"  persisted  Paul, 
almost  harshly. 

"How  very  strangely  you  speak,  Paul;"  a 
tone  of  reproach  ran  through  the  mildness  of 
Pauline's  words — he  could  not  doubt  that  she 
wondered  at  him  as  he  met  her  glance. 
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"  I  hare  supposed  it,"  he  persisted,  but  lees 
abruptly,  and  still  determined,  evidentlj,  on 
haying  his  question  answered. 

<*  Yes,  then — I  should  still  say  go.  For  you  will 
neyer  be  a  happy  man  until  yo^  have  fulfilled 
your  destiny.     That  is  plain." 

"Destiny!"  repeated  Paul — ^he  scoffed  at  the 
word. 

**  <  A  banner  with  this  strange  deyice — ^Excel- 
sior,* "  said  Pauline,  taking  refuge  again  in  the 
drawings. 

**  Tou  did  not  mean  to  quote  that.  Nothing 
could  be  further  out  of  the  way.  .  .  A  cold  com- 
fort I  climbing  up  into  eternal  snows  for  the  sake 
of  freezing.  One  need  not  go  to  that  trouble, 
since  so  many  people  are  accommodating  enough 
to  carry  frozen  regions  about  with  them  in  place 
of  hearts." 

Pauline  looked  up  again,  and  gently  pushed 
away  the  sketches — a  painful  intelligence  was  in 
her  face,  struggling  with  perplexity. 

"I  thought,  Paul,  that  I  understood  you," 
she  said,  *'  but  I  do  n*t  know  that  I  do  after  all. 
I  supposed  it  was  your  cl^ief  wish  to  adyance  in 
your  profession.  I  understood  so  from  what 
you  used  to  say  when  you  first  came  to  liye  with 
UB.  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  ever  changed 
your  mind  about  it.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
have  you  go  away — it  seems  foolish  to  say  so  to 
you — ^you  ought  to  take  it  for  granted.  When  I 
said  that  I  would  advise  you  to  go,  even  if  I 
thought  we  should  never  see  you  here  again,  I 
said  so  because  I  know,  Paul,  that  you  will 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  friends — ^you  will  be  sure 
to  make  them  wherever  you  go.  And  when  I 
am  certain  that  you  find,  after  all,  your  highest 
pleasure  in  work,  why  should  I  bo  so  selfish  as 
to  even  desire  in  my  own  heart  that  the  best 
kind  of  work  should  not  fall  into  your  hands  ? 
And  that  it  never  could  do  here,  that  you  know, 
Paul,  very  well.  You  want  experience,  and 
models,  and  the  opportunity  of  comparing  your 
work  with  other  men's.  It  might  be  very  plea- 
sant  for  you  to  hear  me  say  a  great  many  things 
that  would  sound  like  an  entreaty  to  stay,  and  I 
might  urge  them  with  perfect  sincerity  were  I 
not  ashamed  to  be  so  selfish.  I  desire  for  you, 
Paul,  nothing  so  much  as  that  you  should  bo 
happy,  and  I  know  that  you  never  will  be  happy 
unless  you  can  carry  on  your  favorite  work  with- 
out obstruction.  The  studio  of  a  master  is  the 
only  place  where  you  can  do  that,  if  I  have  not 
inisunderstood  every  word  and  act  of  your  life 
since  I  knew  you." 

Paul  had  stood  still  in  the  back-ground,  while 
she  spoke  with  an  averted  face — how  kindly  she 
spoke — ^yet  how  cruelly  her  every  word  smote 
him !  how  wonderfully  had  he  deluded  himself — 


how,  as  she  spoke,  her  every  word  exonerated 
her  firom  all  blame  which  his  heart,  awakeoed 
and  disappointed,  had  been  quick  to  throw  upon, 
her.  She  had  never  deceived  him — she  was  not 
now  betraying  him.  It  was  all  even  as  she  had 
said— if  he  stood  gazing  on  a  ruin  the  fault  was 
his  that  he  built  the  fairy  palace  so  high  on  a 
foundation  so  slight.  - 

"Shall  I  meet  with  no  obstructions  there?" 
said  he. 

"None,  probably,  except  such  as  will  keep 
your  faculties  free  from  rust." 

Paul  was  about  to  speak  again  when  the  sound 
of  advancing  feet  at  the  outer  door  checked  him, 
and  Pauline's  father  and  Mr.  Devlin  entered  the 
room  together. 

He  joined  the  little  circle  as  they  gathered 
around  the  table,  sitting  at  a  respectful  distance, 
yet  within  the  pale,  though  his  manner  as  he 
returned  Mr.  Devlin's  salutation  was  more  than 
slightly  suggestive  of  "the  pale  spectrum  of 
the  salt" 

Since  his  last  return  to  Briarton,  Mr.  Devlin's 
visits  at  schoolmaster  Fillan's  cottage  had  been 
the  most  noticeable  feature  of  his  conduct. 
Aroused  now,  as  was  every  jealous  instinct  of 
Paul's  nature,  he  began  to  take  cognizance  <tf 
the  frequency  of  these  visits,  as  he  sat  silently 
regarding  the  group,  losing  his  self-conscious- 
ness in  the  strange  newness  of  his  study,  what 
reception  was  Pauline  giving  in  her  h&art  to  tiiis 
grand  gentleman,  and  what  was  Mr.  Devlin 
thinking  of? 

As  quietly,  as  calmly  as  but  now  when  alone, 
she  spoke  with  him,  and  listened  to  him,  Pau- 
line listened  to  and  spoke  with  Mr.  Devlin — 
lovely,  self-possessed,  nothing  could  mar  that 
loveliness,  nor  disturb  her  self-possession.  Yes, 
and  Paul  acknowledged  it  as  he  looked  upon  her 
in  this  new  light — Pauline  was  worthy  to  take 
the  angel  Christine's  place,  no  position  could  be 
too  high,  no  wealth  too  vast  for  her.  No  wonder 
that  she  had  not  understood  him  !  And  as  Paul 
looked  at  Mr.  Devlin's  face  also  in  this  new  light, 
he  said,  ignorant  of  the  fact,  because  he  did  not 
analyze  his  thought,  that  it  was  because  another 
rival  had  come  in  between  him  and  Mitchell,  a 
rival  not  their  equal,  but  exalted,  according  to 
Paul's  estimate,  far  above  them  both,  he  said, 
"  He  will  win  her,  and  I  shall  be  glad."  Qlad, 
Paul  ?  Ho  said  so  to  himself,  though,  doubtless, 
he  limited  the  signification  of  the  word ;  his  fkct 
was  not  indicative  of  very  exceeding  gladness. 

Presently,  while  he  sat  and  thought  in  silence 
thus,  Paul's  attention  was  arrested  by  the  words 
of  Mr.  Devlin. 

"These  drawings  are  exceedingly  well  exs- 
onted."    Mr.  Devlin  had  been  looking  at  the« 
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ft  taantfol  eoratiny,  laying  them  one  bj  one 
in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  hold- 
ihem  like  bo  manj  notes  of  unquestionable 
Ine  in  iho  market  As  he  spoke  his  eyes  fixed 
Paul,  "Are  they  copies?"  he  asked.  "They 
yoor  work,  I  tnppose,  Paul  ?"  Though  the 
r^B^inise  with  which  he  had  examined  the  draw- 
iXM-^  had  not  yet  withdrawn  itself  from  his  eyes, 
k».«»  was,  eren  while  ho  spoke,  congratulating  him- 
^^If  on  the  skill  with  which  he  screened  his  real 
'fcla.^agfatB  from  the  persons  who  heard  his  in- 


"They  are  none  of  mine  at  all.    Mitchell  lent 
to  me." 

"His  work,  eh?" 

"  Done  when  he  was  a  little  fellow  ten  years 
<>ld." 

"Why  that  makes  them  remarkable,"  said 
Vr.  Deflin,  loosening  the  grasp  of  his  fingers, 
•nd  laying  the  bits  of  card  board  one  by  one  upon 
the  table ;  and  old  Fillan  rubbing  his  spectacles 
^th  his  vast  red  handkerchief,  took  up  the 
dnwings  as  Devlin  laid  them  down  and  bestowed 
upon  them  keen  and  searching  glances.  "  Foreign 
IMS,*'  he  said.  "  And  something  of  a  series, 
Probably.  To  be  sure.  Are  you  any  thing  of 
«n ornithologist,  sir?" 

"  No,  sir,"  returned  Devlin,  in  an  abstracted 
▼oice. 

**  There  *8  something  out  of  the  common  here," 
continued  Mr.  Fillan,  with  a  yet  closer  scrutiny, 
••Tanging  the  drawings  upon  the  table  before 
Mm ;  «<  the  posture  of  the  birds  seems  to  indi- 
^^•*e  their  several  nature.  Very  spirited  they 
•re.*» 

"Veiy,"  said  Mr.  Devlin,  emphatically  coin- 
^^g  with  the  old  master,  but  as  he  said  it  he 
^oved  back  from  the  table,  as  if  his  interest  in 
^e  subject  were  exhausted,  and  addressed  him- 
•^  to  Paul,  touching  on  every  point  which  ho 
••d  Paolino  had  but  now  discussed  with  a  result 
80  unanticipated,  ofi^ering  it  as  his  opinion,  in  his 
*^  eff-hand  way,  observing  his  audience  mean- 
^lule  with  an  apparently  careless,  but  severe, 
"cnithiy,  that  a  man,  no  matter  how  fine  his 
powers,  was  but  an  infant  until  he  had  tried 
*fc«  world.  **  There  is  nothing  like  that  discip- 
line for  bringing  out  the  latent  energies,  and  in- 
ducing a  person  to  himself,"  said  he,  looking 
^aUy  at  Fillan  for  his  assent.  '*  Not  a  man  is 
^w  of  my  acquaintance  really  worth  knowing 
^0  has  not  waged  some  sort  of  war  either  with 
fortoae  or  himself.  You,  Paul,  I  consider  that 
*  change  will  do  you  good.  You  have  worked 
■*'^  and  want  a  change  of  air.  But  how  will 
7^  get  along  without  him,   sir?"   addressing 

**  We  will  try  and  comfort  ourselves  with  the 


good  news  we  shall  hear  of  him,"  said  the  old 
man  kindly,  and  looking  toward  Paul  with  a 
fatherly  interest  in  his  smilo.  f 

"But  what  will  become  of  my  garden?  It 
will  be  a  ruin  in  one  season.  I  should  be  sony 
because  of  its  loss ;  but  then  what  are  gardens, 
when  you  are  going  to  enrich  the  world." 

Paul  did  not  utter  a  disclaimer :  but  he  caught 
up  the  words,  and  embraced  them,  and  kept 
them  in  his  memory,  and  lifting  his  eyes  gazed 
into  the  future  in  a  spirit  of  triumphant  pro- 
phecy. He  looked  at  Pauline ;  so  also  did  Mr. 
Devlin ;  and  they  both  saw  that  she  was  smiling, 
and  the  smile  decided  each  in  the  resolution  he 
had  formed.  The  rich  man  said  to  himself,  **  I 
will  write  to  my  friend  to-morrow,  and  the  boy 
shall  be  off  before  he  knows  it.  Who  ever  stood 
in  my  way  when  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  him 
out  of  it?"  And  to  himself  Paul  said,  **soon 
or  late — it  makes  no  difference."  And  he  (•ecmed 
to  be  lifted  out  of  his  old  Felf  of  an  hour  agof- 
and  he  thought,  "  It  will  be  hard  on  little  Der- 
nice — but  as  for  the  rest,  I  may  as  well  keep  to 
my  old  plan  and  make  myself  famous.  But  then 
— poor  little  Bemice !" 

When  Mr.  Devlin  spoke  again  it  was  in  reply 
to  some  question  Paulino  asked  about  the  new 
varieties  of  roses  he  had  brought  with  "him*  on 
his  return  to  Briarton,  which  reply  was  followed 
by  a  long  dissertation  on  flowers  in  general,  and 
gardens  and  gardening,  addrepsed  to  her,  which 
naturally  required  appeals  to  her  taste,  expres- 
sion of  his  own,  and  so  on  until  the  evening  was 
far  spent.  The  clock  striking,  warned  Mr.  Dev- 
lin that  it  was  time  to  leave,  and  he  arose  with 
that  purpose,  and  had  spoken  the  necessary 
ceremonial  words  when,  as  if  by  cliancc,  his  eyes 
lighted  again  on  the  doctor's  sketches.  "By 
the  way,"  he  said,  taking  them  up,  "  if  you  have 
no  objections,  Paul,  I  will  look  tlieso  over  again, 
they  deserve  consideration.  You  shall  have  them 
when  you  come  up." 

Paul  signified  his  consent,  and  Devlin  went  off 
with  the  drawings. 

An  hour  later,  if  either  of  that  little  circle, 
whom  he  had  amused  and  interested  beyond  their 
telling,  or  even  suspicion,  had  looked  in  upon 
him,  in  his  library  in  the  mountain  house,  they 
would  have  found  Mr.  Devlin  gazing  with  no 
superficial  glance,  but  with  an  intense  concen- 
tration of  interest  upon  the  evidences  of  Doctor 
MitcheU's  boyish  talent,  displayed  in  those  well- 
executed  drawings — comparing  them  as  he  gazed 
with  the  tinted  engravings  of  a  splendidly  bound 
book  lying  open  on  the  table  before  him — a  rare 
volume  devoted  to  tho  portrayal  of  the  birds  of 
southern  latitudes.  The  section  at  which  he  had 
opened  was  headed  "  Australian  Birds."    He  was 
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eompftring  the  engrftTings  and  the  drawinge,  and 
exclaiming  again  and  again,  with  evidently  in- 
creasing surprise,  '*  The  same  thing,  by  Jove!" 
**  Not  the  difference  of  a  feather  I"  and  again  he 
turned  to  the  preface  of  this  section,  and  read 
the  author's  laudatory  acknowledgments  to  the 
service  of  the  young  Australian  lad  who  had 
given  to  him  in  detail  the  accounts  transcribed 
of  the  habits  and  nature  of  the  bright-winged 
creatures  whose  semblances  illuminated  his 
pages. 

While  he  compared,  and  read,  and  pondered, 
and  strayed  for  and  wide  through  recollections 
of  old  times,  the  door  of  the  apartment  was 
thrown  open  without  the  slightest  warning,  and 
old  Sue  Carrol  stalking  in,  with  heavy  tread,  ad- 
vanced without  a  word  until  she  reached  the 
mantel,  where  she  halted,  leaning  against  the 
black  marble  slab. 

The  displeased  look  with  which  Mr.  Devlin 
had  turned  toward  the  door  when  the  uncere- 
monious intruder  threw  it  open,  the  annoyed  look 
with  which  he  perceived  the  unwelcome  guest 
who  had  found  her  way  there,  gave  place  in  an 
instant  to  a  smile  of  welcome,  whose  insincerity 
a  dull  eye  could  not  have  perceived.  Sue,  lean- 
ing against  the  mantel  a  model  of  indifference 
and  weariness,  seemed  to  be  in  no  mood  for  ob- 
servation of  the  one  phase  or  the  other  of  her 
reception. 

"How  are  you,  Sue?"  he  said,  with  well-as- 
sumed cordiality,  rising  and  drawing  forward  a 
chair  for  her. 

<*Just  as  I  look,"  she  answered,  taking  no 
notice  of  his  civility,  but  remaining  standing. 

"Not  quite  as  strong  as  you  have  been,  eh  ?" 

"Poor — ^poor  and  tired.  ,  .  I  heard  you  was 
coming  up  into  the  country,  and  so  I  came  too. 
We're  old  friends,  you  know!"  One  hearing 
her  might  well  have  doubted  whether  he  did 
indeed  know  that. 

"  That 's  right,"  said  Devlin,  speaking  out  in 
his  usual  frank,  popular  way,  and  he  sat  down 
again. 

**  What's  right  ?"  the  old  woman  drew  herself 
up  as  she  asked,  and  her  peculiar  tone  was  in 
keeping  with  the  look  bestowed  on  Mr.  Devlin. 
"  What 's  right  ?"  she  repeated.  "  What  I  come 
for  was  to  see  about  Paul." 

"Yes,"  said  he  quietly;  "well,  what  about 
Paul  ?" 

"It's  what  I  want  to  know — ^your'e  going  to 
tell  me,  I  expect.  We  've  talked  before  about 
him,  I  b'lieve." 

"  You  want  me  to  tell  you  if  he  answers  my 
expectation.  Yes,  he  does.  Sue.  Paul  is  a  fine 
feUow." 

"  What  you  going  to  do  for  him  ?"  she  asked, 


demanding  the  information  with  almost  abrupt- 
ness. 

Mr.  Devlin  considered  a  moment  before  he 
answered : 

"You  must  tell  me  that,  Sue.  You  can  look 
into  the  future — what  shall  I  do  for  Paul  ?  What 
is  best?" 

Advancing  toward  him  a  step  with  both  arms 
and  head  extended,  a  gesture,  half  threat  half 
entreaty,  she  said,  "  I  knew  you  would  forget — 
it 's  what  I  dragged  myself  back  to  tell  you — do 
the  lavrfol,  what  you  promised — that 's  all." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Devlin,  slowly,  "that's 
what  I  intend,  Sue." 

* '  But  Paul 's  of  age,  you  know,  guardecn.  It 's 
time,  and  more,  to  have  a  reckoning  and  a  settle- 
ment." 

"  Certainly — Paul  and  I  understand  all  that ; 
we  have  had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  this 
very  evening.  I've  just  come  up  from  the 
village." 

"  Then  it 's  right  and  fair,  and  honest  I  'm 
glad  of  it  for  her  sake,"  said  Sue,  as  if  conduct- 
ing a  judicial  examination,  while  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  portrait  of  Christine,  above  the  mantle. 
"  Just  as  old  Tintoret  said  it  would  be.  Well," 
she  added,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "  then  all 
I've  got  to  say  is,  good-night,"  and  she  went 
toward  the  door. 

"  Stay,"  exclaimed  Devlin,  rising,  becoming 
very  hospitable  in  view  of  this  unexpected  de- 
liverance. "Stay  and  take  something — some 
supper,  or  at  least  a  glass  of  wine ;"  he  was  obliged 
to  conclude  his  invitation  from  the  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase ;  for,  with  a  steady  stride, 
old  Sue  had  gone  on  without  staying  to  hear. 
When  she  reached  the  hall  below  she  turned  and 
said: 

"  No,  I  'm  obleeged,"  and  so  went  out. 

For  her  sake — for  Christine's  sake — old  Sue 
had  said.  Mr.  Devlin  recalls  the  words  as  he 
goes  back  into  his  study  and  stands  where  Sue 
stood  but  now,  and  gazing  upon  the  portrait,  old 
memories  seem  again  to  crowd  upon  him  too 
rapidly  for  comfort  To  shake  them  off,  he  re- 
turns to  the  penciled  sketches  and  the  gorgeous 
book,  but  it  is  with  a  gloomy  frown,  and  nothing 
will  restore  him  to  his  former  mood  but  a  treBh. 
bottle  from  the  wine-cellar. 

"  Mr.  Devlin  thinks  very  much  of  you,  PauL 
He  is  a  most  esUmable  gentleman,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Fillan,  the  following  morning,  when  she 
and  Paul  happened  to  be  alone  together. 

"  Yes,"  said  Paul,  and  he  seemed  to  believe  it, 
but  a  little  further  questioning  would  have 
brought  both  Pauline's  mother  and  himself  into 
astonished  possession  of  quite  another  view  of 
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her  proposition.  Paul,  howeTer,  was  honest  in 
his  acquiescence;  he  thought  that  he  belieyed 
it,  but  did  he  actually  believe  it  any  more  than 
you  or  I  ? 

**  I  was  so  sorry  that  I  retired  last  night  before 
he  came !  He  lived  very  happily  with  his  wife, 
Paul,  did  he  not  ?" 

"Very  happily,"  sayd  Paul,  not  sufficiently 
heedful  of  her  words  to  wonder  at  them. 

"  He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman — ^he  has  such  a 
taking  way — manly  I  mean — independent,  go- 
ahead.  How  old,  Paul,  should  you  think  he 
was?     He  does  not  look  old." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  have  no  idea,"  replies 
Paul,  in  an  absent  way — he  falls  to  thinking  of  the 
first  distinct  recollection  that  he  has  of  Mr.  Dev- 
lin, belonging  to  the  years  gone  by — oh,  long  ago. 

Again  the  invalid's  voice  breaks  on  his  medi- 
tation in  continuation  of  the  unwonted  strain ;  it 
says : 


"Paul,  do  you  think  that  Mr.  DevJ|;in  will 
remain  here  long — or  does  he  go  abroad  at 
once  V* 

"I  'm  sure,  Mrs.  Fillan,  I  cannot  tell  what  he 
will  do,"  exclaimed  Paul  impatiently,  and  then, 
as  if  shocked  at  his  own  rudeness,  he  added  in  a 
milder  voice,  "he  never  tells  me  of  his  plans." 

"At  all  events,  he  is  going  to  do  great  things 
for  you  they  say," 

All  that  day,  until  Bemico  came  into  the 
factory,  Paul  was  dreaming  over  those  "  great 
things  "  in  prospect.  And  Mrs.  Fillan,  sitting 
by  her  comfortable  fireside,  was  anticipating  the 
time  when  Pauline  might  be  left  alone  in  the 
world,  and  thinking  within  her  own  fond  heart 
that  there  was  no  man  too  good,  too  great,  too 
rich,  on  the  face  of  the  wide  earth  for  her.  No, 
she  would  not  even  except  Mr.  Devlin,  when 
something  in  her  heart  suggested  his  name  to 
her  I  [^To  be  continued. 
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I. 

Dies  frowni  were  cMt;  ill  words  were  spoken; 

She  wept,  as  thongh  her  heart  were  broken; 

But  when  I  saw  her  bitter  tears 

I  thongfat  of  all  our  pleasant  years; 
I  sighed — ah  I  Death  wore  better  than  that  sight — 

To  die  with  lore  unbruised,  than  lire  with  sorrow ; 

**  This  snnlvss  day  shall  never  haTO  its  morrow," 
I  cried,  *'  if  seTercd  hearts  can  reunite." 

II. 

The  storm  shrieked  wildly  through  the  bowers, 
And  dashed  to  earth  the  summer  flowers; 
The  rain  it  ftll  f^m  morn  till  eTen; 
I  mourned  like  spirits  cast  flrom  Heaven ; 

^hn  roses  shone  against  the  sombre  air, 
Like  the  drear  torches  at  a  funeral 
That  glare  bcpide  the  overhanging  pall; 

The  wind  swept  by,  lamenting  like  Despair. 

III. 

I  wiped  the  tears  from  her  sad  eyes, 

I  hushed  her  lamentable  sighs, 

I  calmed  the  pulses  of  her  heart, 

I  cried  DO,  no,  we  shall  not  part! 
TlUs  dark-winged  hour  of  passion  in  its  flight 

Shall  open  Ucaren  again,  and  Love  shall  rest 

In  peace,  and,  like  the  glory  in  the  west, 
^U  kits  the  parting  clouds  with  blessed  light. 

IV. 

Ah  I  fiUal  ill,  to  live  In  strife 
With  one  I  love  beyond  my  life; 
Should  elouds  of  contumely  pass 
twixt  hMurtfl  that  ahoold  bo  at  a  gliM 


Each  unto  each !    'T  is  not  so  wild  and  drear 
When  whirlwinds  dim  the  sun,  and  thunders  fly 
Between  the  blue  sea  and  the  summer  sky. 

As  when  the  faith  of  Love  is  turned  to  fear! 

V, 

Open  not  the  ark  of  Pexwe; 

Look  not  forth  on  stormy  seas : 

Lest  Love's  swift  wings  should  flee  away. 

And  come  no  more  for  many  a  day ; 

Tempt  not  again  the  oliTe-bearing  dove 
That  once  had  brought  ye  the  fair  branch  from  far, 
Lest  he  should  fly  where  safer  coverts  are. 

From  thriftless  hearts  that  have  abandoned  Love. 

VI. 

Tender  flowerets  may  outlive 
The  fhwty  nights  of  spring,  and  thrive; 
When  the  shrilling  east-winds  cease. 
The  orchard  blossoms  bear  increase ; 

But  lovers'  hearts  may  not  abide  the  breath 
Of  angry  scorn.  Oh  I  that  untimely  wind 
Sheds  their  fair  youth,  and  leaves  no  hope  behind, 

Save  dark  Oblivion  and  the  peace  of  Death. 

VII. 

Heart  to  b«drt  again  was  laid, 

I  was  not  sad,  nor  she  aiVaid ; 

I  kissed  her  lips,  I  kissed  her  brow, 

She  murmured,  **!  am  happy  now." 
The  winds  were  slumbering  on  the  breast  of  Even, 

Fainter  and  fklnter  grew  the  wasting  rills. 

Like  youthful  tears  that  weep  away  their  ills; 
And  one  sweet  star  looked  down,  like  Love,  firom 
Hiavn. 
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AND    WHO    LOST    AND    WHO    WON    IT. 

(A  8T0RT  OF  OUR  OWN  TIME.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


LILIAN   AND    HER   LOVE&. 

Bbbhabd  Cablton   bad  bmple  time  dnring 
his  joumej  to  Lily  Nook  to  reriew  his  position 
in  regard  to  Miss  Trevelyan.     For  the  railway, 
OS  has  heen  said,  crossed  the  country  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  that  quiet  comer  of  the 
world,  and  when  he  was  dropped  at  the  nearest 
station,  he  had  some  miles  to  get  over  as  he 
might.     And  although  not  much  more  subject  to 
the  influence  of  external  things  than  the  ayerage 
of  men  at  his  age,  he  was  not  much  comforted  and 
encouraged  by  the  weary  jog-trot  of  the  pro- 
yincial  conveyance  which  bore  him  to  Lilian. 
As  he  crawled  along  a  dusty  road,  which  alter- 
nately appeared  to  him  interminable  and  pro- 
vokingly  short,  he  reflected,  perhaps  more  se- 
riously than  he  had  compelled  himself  to  do 
before,  upon  the  rather  unfaTorablo  light  in 
which  he  must,  up  to  that  time,  stand  with  the 
young  lady.     He  had,  of  course,  (who  has  not?) 
much  faith  in  his  own  oratorical  powers,  but  as  he 
grew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  scene  where  they 
must  be  exercised,  they  by  some  agency  seemed 
to  him  to  become  less  and  less  respectable,  while 
the  facts  against  which  he  felt  that  he  had  to 
contend  grew  more  solid  and  grim.    He  was 
convinced  that  the  priest's  unfHendly  disposition 
toward  him,  of  which,   notwithstanding  Hey- 
wood*s  apparent  frankness  and  familiarity  of 
tone,  Carlyon  was  instinctiyely  assured,  would 
have  done  its  worst  with  Miss  Trevelyan,  and, 
unluckily,  circumstances  had  enabled  the  priest 
to  say  a  good  deal.     There  was  that  particularly 
awkw;ard  scene  with  Mary  Maynard,  whom  Hey- 
wood  had  found  in  the  ?ery  arms  of  Carlyon. 
This  might  be  explained  away  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, although  the  story  would  be  a  lame  one  at 
the  best,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  a 
delicate  nature,  like  that  of   Miss  Trevelyan, 
quite  comprehend  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
youBg  lady,  moving  in  decent  society,  to  fling 
herself  so  literally  at  a  young  gentleman's  head 
as  Miss  Maynard  had  been  pleased  to  do  in  the 
case  of  Bernard.    8U11  this  might  be  got  over 


by  dint  of  indignation  at  being  suspected,  and 
of  passionate  eloquence.  But  what  was  to  be 
said  about  the  actress?  Carlyon's  conscience 
acquitted  him — or  at  least  discharged  him  with 
a  Scottish  verdict  of  **  not  proven" — in  the  May- 
nard aflTair;  but  he  could,  by  no  process  of 
sophism,  blind  himself  to  the  truth,  that  he  had 
been  carrying  gn  a  long  and  most  unhesitating 
flirtation  with  the  rosy-mouthed  Baby  Waring,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  that  he  had 
crowned  it  by  presenting  himself  before  Lilian 
in  the  full  flush  of  his  author's  triumph,  and 
with  the  fascinating  little  actress  on  his  arm,  the 
chosen  companion  of  his  hour  of  exultation. 
These  reflections,  presented  in  all  the  varieties 
an  ingenious  mind  could  suggest,  made  the  cross- 
country ride  peculiarly  agreeable  to  Bernard 
Carlyon. 

Still  he  had  determined  to  see  Lilian,  and  he 
had  acted  upon  that  determination  the  moment 
he  had  obtained  a  clue  to  her  residence.  He  had 
been  bewildered  by  the  meeting  outside  the 
theatre,  an  encounter  which  followed  so  closely 
upon  the  excitement  of  his  success,  as  to  confuse, 
in  some  measure,  his  usually  rapid  perceptions, 
and  to  delay  his  obtaining  an  interview.  For  he 
should,  as  he  told  himself  at  least  five  thousand 
times,  have  instantly  followed  the  carriage,  anc 
ascertained  Lilian's  address ;  but  the  suddennesi 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  sensations  it  called  up 
for  once  deprived  Carlyon  of  his  presence  o 
mind,  and  the  chance  was  gone  before  he  re 
membered  that  he  should  have  seized  it  Babi 
Waring  justly  complained  of  his  alternate  silenc< 
and  forced  loquacity  during  that  evening's  sup 
per,  and  had  a  good  cry  about  the  coldness  wit! 
which  he  took  leave  of  her  at  her  own  door 
without  a  word  about  seeing  her  again.  But  tha 
pretty  young  lady's  troubles  were  slight  com 
pared  to  those  of  Bernard  during  the  nex 
few  days,  and  until,  by  dint  of  extreme  watch 
fulness,  he  caught  sight  of  the  priest  in  SI 
Alban's  place,  and  was  apprised  by  him  on 
evening,  in  answer  to  a  point-blank  questioi 
that  Miss  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle  were  at  Lil 
Nook.    Nor  had  Bernard  been  much  reassure 
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1»7  the  priest'e  maimer  at  that  intenriew.  He 
liad  not  invited  Carlyon  to  come  down,  nor  had 
lie  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  one  topio 
-which  Hey  wood  knew  was  agitating  the  jonng 
Secretary,  but  had  talked  in  his  usual  keen  and 
scoffing  way  upon  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
liour.  And — we  are  strange  medleys — the  lover, 
«Ten  then,  could  find  time  to  remember  that  the 
author  was  slighted — not  a  syllable  did  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  say  about  the  new  piece,  though  every 
newspaper  (except  one,  whose  critic  being  an 
early  friend  of  Oarlyon's,  naturally  grudged  him 
every  step  up  the  ladder)  had,  by  cordial  eulogy, 
placed  Lovtf  Honor,  and  Obej/y  among  the  current 
matters  of  town  talk. 

But  Bernard  had  obtained   Lilian's  address, 
and  down  ho  went  early  in  the  following  morning 
to  Lily  Nook.     lie  reached  it  at  last,  and  a  glance 
at  the  scene  we  have  described  told  him  that  he 
had  been  directed  rightly.     As  he  was  giving  his 
card  to  the  domestic,  Lilian  herself  appeared  at 
the  French  window,  and  her  little  foot  was  on 
the  grass  before  she  perceived  Carlyon.     A  mo* 
ment,  and  he  was  by  her  side — ^his  heart  most 
unwarrantably  throbbing  with  a  conviction  that 
he  was  all  but  forgiven,  a  deduction  which  he 
hastily  drew  from  the  flush  which  overspread  the 
beautiful  face  of  Miss  Trevclyan,  at  his  greeting. 
He  took  her  hand.     She  did  not  withhold  it, 
and  he  felt  that  his  pardpn  was  sealed. 
Not  so  fast,  young  Secretary. 
iJUan   did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  but  its 
pressure  upon  Carlyon's  was  so  faint  as  to  be 
nnfelt^even  by  the  sensitive  nerves  of  a  lover. 
And  she  did  not  reenter  the  house  by  the  window 
—bidding  him  follow  her — there  would  have 
been,  in  so  slight  an  act,  something  of  playful- 
neas  and  familiarity,  which  he  missed — but  she 
remained  upon  the  grass-plot,  and  calmly  ex- 
pressed a  regret  that  her  uncle  was  too  unwell  to 
Me  a  visitor.      She  was  actually  polite,   and 
Carljon  was  naturally  enraged,  as  he  had  a  right 
to  be. 

**  My  visit  is  to  you,  Lilian,"  he  said  gravely, 
vid  with  tome  surprise  in  his  tone.  **  Surely  I 
UBuot  to  suppose  it  unwelcome  ?"  A  stupid  speech 
~HUid  yet  not  so  stupid,  because  it  afforded  her 
*  ready  answer,  and  you  should  never  make  un- 
answerable speeches  to  people  whom  you  love. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  a  welcome  from  any  of 
^i"  said  Miss  Trevelyan,  **and  you  know  it  welL 
^e  do  not  forget  services  in  the  time  of  need, 
^ill  you  walk  into  the  house  ?" 

*'If  you  please,'*  said  Carlyon,  for  he  was  now 
determined  to  persevere,  and  he  saw  that  the 
'^i^ant  waited — a  very  little  hesitation,  and  he 
Would  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate, 
^  he  felt  this.    0 1  he  could  follow  her  through 


the  window  into  the  drawing-room  now,  and  not 
gather  the  slightest  comfort  from  such  guidance. 
And  Lilian  took  a  seat  very  calmly,  and  he  imi- 
tated her,  except  in  the  calmness.  They  were 
alone  together  for  the  first  time  since  they  had 
parted  at  Lynfield — with  a  kiss.  Just  then  it 
seemed  impossible  to  Bernard  that  he  could  ever 
have  kissed  her. 

"Lilian,"  said  Bernard,  <*is  it  thus  that  we 
should  meet  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  Miss  Trevelyan,  «*  we  ought  not 
to  have  met  But  though  it  has  been^your  will 
that  we  should  do  so,  and  you  have  a  right  to 
dictate,  perhaps  you  will  try — I  mean,  perhaps 
you  will  consent  to  make  our  interview  as  little 
painful  as  possible."  She  spoke  with  a  constraint 
which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

**I  hear  your  voice,  Lilian,  but  not  your 
words,"  said  Bernard,  springing  to  his  feet 
**  That  cold  sentence  is  not  yours,  but  is  dictated 
by  an  enemy — our  enemy.  Rights — I  have  no 
rights — ^yes — I  have  the  right  to  ask  from  you 
that,  at  least,  you  shall  speak  your  own  language. 
I  am  here  to  bear  any  displeasure,  to  atone  for 
any  offense,  but  I  do  claim  that  you  censure  me, 
that  you  condemn  me — I  will  not  be  answered  by 
another." 

"Displeasure — censure!"  said  Lilian,  fixing 
her  blue  eyes  upon  him,  with  an  effort ;  "  why 
should  we  have  to  speak  of  such  things  ?"  she 
added,  mildly. 

"  Ah !  you  are  well  schooled,  Lilian,  too  weU," 
he  replied  with  warmth;  "but  this  must  not, 
shall  not  be.  I  have  hurried  to  you  the  instant 
that  I  could  discover  your  retreat,  and  I  have 
come  in  all  the  sincerity  which  I  know,  yes, 
which  I  see  you  feel  is  in  my  heart,  to  open  that 
heart  to  you  once  more,  to  implore  you  to  listen 
to  me,  to  supplicate  pardon,  and,  if  you  will, 
penance ;  but  even  at  your  feet  I  wiU  demand 
that  your  own  heart  shall  speak.  I  will  not  be 
tortured  by  language  taught  you  by  a  priest 
Speak  to  me,  Lilian ;  I  entreat  you  to  speak  to 
me  as  you  spoke,  when  a  word  from  you  became 
the  inspiration  of  my  life,  when  you  held  out  a 
hope  which  opened  a  world  to  me.  Lilian,  I 
must  hear  yon"  And  he  took  her  unresisting 
hand — but  again  it  answered  with  no  pressure. 

"Bernard,"  she  began,  and  his  heart  leaped 
at  hearing  his  name  from  her  lips,  "  we  have  a 
painful  task  before  us — do  not  let  us  add  to  its 
bitterness.  All  that  has  passed  must  be  forgot- 
ten— we  must  now  strive  to  forget  one  another. 
I  hoped  that  we  should  have  understood  this 
without  such  a  meeting." 

Carlyon's  heart  should  have  sunk  within  him 
at  this  announcement,  but  it  oame  almost  harm- 
leiBly.    So  intense  a  feeling  that  mm,  impossibilit/ 
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was  proposed  to  him,  a  thing  that  was  so  mon- 
strous in  its  injostiee  and  cruelty,  that  it  was  not 
in  destiny  to  enforce  it — that  his  spirit  rebelled, 
and  the  words  passed  as  if  unspoken.  He  knelt 
by  her  side,  and  with  an  earnestness  of  passion- 
ate expression,  of  which  an  hour  before  he  would 
have  deemed  himself  incapable,  he  poured  out 
remonstrance,  entreaty,  protestation,  with  the 
fervor  of  one  who  believes  in  his  soul  that  he  is 
not  pleading  in  vain.  Nor  was  he,  so  far  as  his 
object  could  be  obtained  by  utterly  destroying 
the  calmness  with  which  Lilian  had  begun  their 
interview.  Her  agitation  became  great,  the  tears 
flowed  out  fast  from  her  eyes,  but  the  only  words 
she  uttered,  the  only  gestures  she  made,  were 
those  of  dissuasion — she  begged  him  to  be  silent^ 
iQ  rise — to  listen.  At  length,  while  renewing  his 
declaration  of  unaltered  love,  Bernard  drew  from 
his  neck  the  chain  which  he  had  never  ceased  to 
wear  since  the  hour  of  its  gift,  and  besought  her 
to  remember  that  hour,  and  the  yet  dearer  one 
when  he  gained  the  right  to  retain  it  And  as 
the  little  cross  met  her  eye,  poor  Lilian's  resolu- 
tion gave  way,  and  the  next  moment  phe  was 
sobbing  upon  the  breast  of  her  lover.  He  thought 
that  the  fight  was  won,  but  he  was  again  in 
error. 

"  I  am  forgiven  ?'*  he  whispered,  after  a  long 
pause,  a  happy  one  to  him. 

**I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Lilian,  still 
shaken  by  her  emotion.  "  Why  do  you  speak  of 
my  forgiveness  ?   It  is  you  who  must  pardon  me." 

**  You,  Lilian !"  he  exclaimed. 

**Ye8,"  said  the  beautiful  girl,  gently  extri- 
cating heri»elf  from  his  arms ;  **  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  wrong  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for 
causing  you  pain,  although  I  am  but  doing  my 
duty,  and  doing  it,"  she  added,  **  so  weakly." 

**  You  mean,  dearest  one,"  said  Bernard, 
''that  in  receiving  me  coldly  and  with  displeasure, 
you  were  justly  rebuking  my  conduct  It  was 
so,  indeed ;  but  may  we  not  forget  that  now  ?" 

"What  conduct,  Bernard?"  said  Lilian,  look- 
ing up  to  him  with  that  frank  manner  which 
made  one  of  her  principal  charms,  and  which 
now  sent  the  blood  to  the  very  forehead  of  Car- 
lyou;  *'I  have  never  had  cause  to  complain  of 
you." 

**  You  have  never,"  ho  repeated  slowly — and 
then  a  deadly  chill  came  over  him,  a  sensation  to 
which  the  bitterest  reproaches  would  have  brought 
relief.  *'Oae  word,  Lilian — a  short  one.  You 
have  heard — you  have  been  told  nothing  which 
should  injure  your  regard  for  me  ?" 

*'  Not  one  word,  Bernard ;  not  one."  Ahd 
there  was  no  doubting  the  truth  of  those  accents. 

**And  yet,"  he  said,  almost  gasping,  "you 
receive  me  with  coldness;  you  turned  away  when 


we  met  on  the  railway ;  to-day  you  have  spoken 
of  our  forgetting  one  another.  Why — ^what  is 
this  mystery  ?" 

"  Bernard,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  hysteric 
cry,  partly  of  surprise,  partly  of  sorrow,  "has 
it  not  been  explained  to  you  ?  Whose  cruelty  sent 
you  here  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  answer  m^,  answer  me,"  oaid  Ber- 
nard, in  a  fierce,  hoarse  whisper — *^  what  is  thisV* 

"  You  do  not  know  that  I  take  the  veil  ?"  said 
Lilian,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  "He 
pledged  himself  to  tell  you  as  gently  as — Oh ! 
this  was  a  hard,  a  cruel  thing  to  do.  But  it  is 
true,  Bernard." 

Carlyon's  lips  grew  white  as  ashes,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  would  set  and 
glaze,  but  for  an  incessant  effort  to  preserve  their 
sense.  He  gazed  on  Lilian  with  a  look  of  such 
intenseness  as  almost  to  cause  her  terror.  Then, 
with  a  short,  wild  laugh,  he  said,  almost  in  a 
jesting  tone — 

"No,  Lilian,  no — you  take  no  veil.  Indeed 
you  cannot,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  strange 
calmness,  and  as  if  ho  were  speaking  of  an  orcB- 
nary  occurrence  of  life.  "  Y'ou  have  given  me 
your  promise,  and  it  is  sacred.  We  will  not 
speak  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  broken.^ 

"  That  promise  was  given,"  said  Lilian,  sadly, 
"  when — when  we  were  rash,  and  did  not  see 
that  wc  were  departing»from  the  path  of  du^." 

"Again,"  said  Bernard  quickly,  "again  I 
hear  sentiments  which  have  been  forced  upon 
you  by  an  evil  adviser,  henceforth  my  enemy. 
Why,  dearest  Lilian,  are  you  lending  youwelf  to 
do  the  will  of  this  scheming,  heartless  man? 
You  had  learned  to  repose  your  best  faith  and 
trust  in  me ;  you  could  write  me  the  strongest 
and  sweetest  assurances  of  your  love,  yet  I  find 
you,  as  you  own,  without  cause,  changed  to  me, 
and  meditating  a  cruel  and  an  unhallowed  saeri- 
fice,  at  the  bidding  of  a  man  who  is  either  the 
wretched  tool  of  a  system,  or  one  who  is  yet 
more  miserable  in  his  envy  of  the  happiness  of 
others." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  him,"  said  Lilian.  "  Our 
duty  is  prescribed  for  us  by  heaven,  and  man, 
though  he  may  point  it  out,  and  urge  ns  to  fulfill 
it,  is  not  to  be  blamed,  whatever  pain  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  te^iching. 

"You  could  not  tell  me  more  plainly,"  said 
Carlyon,  "what  kind  of  teaching  has  been 
practiced  upon  you,  dear  Lilian.  It  is  well  in- 
deed that  we  have  met  before  it  was  too  late. 
Now,  as  your  affianced  husband,  I  am  here  to 
re{>cue  you  from  this  tangle  of  selfishness  and 
priestcraft  ,Is  it  possible,  dear  one,  that  you 
can  be  deluded  by  the  artifices  around  you  ?  To 
what  fortunate  convent  is  the  wealth  of  Mr. 
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Hegrwood's  pnpil  to  be  given  oyer,  or  does  it  go 
to  the  order  of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a  member?" 

liliati  looked  at  him  reproachfully  for  a  mo- 
ment 

''Dearest,'*  he  said,  smiling,  **I  understand 
yon  reproTe  me  for  that  Protestant  suspicion — 
yon  remind  me  of  your  own  creed.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  utter  a  word  to  pain  you.  Your 
ereed,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  mine — I  will  believe 
what  I  can,  and  take  the  rest  for  your  sake. 
But  your  church  and  those  who  trade  upon  her 
name,  are  two,  and  in  this  you  must  let  me  be 
your  guide.  Iley  wood's  objects  are  of  the  world, 
worldly,  and  he  would  condemn  your  life  to  stag- 
nate in  the  routine  of  a  convent,  that  your  for- 
tune may  fall  into  the  hands  for  which  ho 
works." 

••My  fortune,  Bernard!"  said  Lilian,  "that 
would  be  a  poor  prize.  .  It  matters  little  now, 
bat  in  other  times" — she  hesitated,  and  a  faint 
blush  rose  to  her  cheek — **I  ought  to  have  told 
yoa  that  I  was  no  heiress — ^there  was  some  idle 
plan  by  which  you  were  to  make  mo  one,  but 
tlaat  is  all  over." 

**  And  you  have  no  fortune,  Lilian  ?" 

••None  ;  indeed  I  am  almost  a  dependant  So 
yoa  acquit  those  whom  you  have  suspected,  do 
you  not  ?" 

••No,"  said  Bernard,  who  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  relinquish  his  suspicions,  "  on  the  contrary,  I 
•aspect  them  of  a  deeper  game  than  I  had  im- 
agined. But  you  make  mo  happier  by  what  you 
tcU  me." 

••That  I  am  poor?  And  suppose,"  said  Lilian, 
recnrriug,  despite  herself,  to  the  scenes  at  Lyn- 
field,  ••suppose  that  it  had  not  been  so,  and  that 
I  had  been  rich.  Would  that  have  made  any 
difference  to  you,  Bernard  ?" 

**  When  I  Icok  at  you,  I  feel  that  it  would  not, 
JUlian,  and  that  I  could  bear  to  bo  thought  and 
oalled  a  fortune-hunter  for  your  sake.  But  I  am 
liar  more  rejoiced  to  learn  that  you  are  without 
fortune,  for  I  feci  that  between  me  and  the  hap- 
piness I  have  set  before  mc  are  many  obstacles, 
iHiioh  would  be  greatly  increased  by  your  being 
an  heiress.  There  is  a  selfish  speech  for  you, 
dear  Lilian,  but  you  will  forgive  it?" 

••Such  speeches  must  bo  forgiven  and  forgot- 
ten,  Bernard,  and  not  renewed,"  said  Miss  Tre- 
velyan.  **  1  have  told  you  thus  much,  in  order 
to  prevent  your  continuing  to  think  unjustly  of 
those  who  deserve  better  thoughts.  Now  we 
most  part  unci — why  should  1  disguise  it,  the 
parting  will  be  very  bitter,  for  it  is  parting  to 
meet  no  more.     But  so  it  must  be." 

••  LilittU,"  fai'l  Curlyon,  very  e^imesUy,  **  we 
ihall  part,  but  it  lotU  be  to  meet  again.  For  you 
love  me,  LilioQ." 


She  looked  up  imploringly,  and  with  her  blue 
eyes  swimming  in  tears,  she  tried  to  speak,  but 
in  vain. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  almost  exultingly,  "you  love 
me,  and  in  that  faith  I  defy  all  the  treachery  of 
which  I  now  see  the  signs  and  traces.  A  new 
light  has  broken  upon  me,  and  I  have  a  key  to  the 
workings  of  those  who  would  keep  you  from  me. 
I  shall  defeat  them,  because  you  are  true.  Ton 
will  enter  no  convent,  let  priests  plot  round  you 
as  they  will,  and  one  day  you  will  be  my  wife." 

Lilian's  bright  hair  glistened  in  tho  sunshine, 
as  she  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"  They  may  train  and  school  you,  Lilian,  but 
your  heart  is  true  to  me.  I  came  down  hither, 
fearing  that  malice  might  have  been  busy  with 
my  name,  and  that  you  had  been  taught  to  doubt 
me.  It  was  a  shallow  and  unworthy  thought  of 
mine,  and  for  that  indeed  I  beg  your  forgiveness, 
for  I  should  have  known  your  noble  nature 
better.  They  didf  who  craftily  abstained  from 
such  a  course.  But  in  future  I  will  have  no  fear 
— ^you  ivill  be  true  to  me — and  while  I  am  ren- 
dering myself  worthy  of  the  highest  happiness 
earth  or  heaven  can  give  mo,  I  shall  have  your 
sympathies  and  your  prayers.  Do  not  answer 
me,  darling ;  it  may  be  that  you  have  been  urged, 
or  even  have  promised  to  persevere  in  language 
which  is  not  your  own,  but  satisfy  your  conscience, 
dearest,  that  you  have  done  all  that  was  required, 
and  tell  your  heart  that  such  language  fell  harm- 
less. You  love  me,  Lilian,  and  one  day  you  will 
bo  mine." 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  heard  that  her 
lips  were  whispering  one  of  the  prayers  of  the 
church.     As  she  ceased,  he  said  in  a  low  voice— 

"  For  strength,  dear  one,  if  you  will,  but  not 
for  forgiveness — the  saints  to  whom  you  pray 
have  needed  it  more  than  you." 

"Oh,  Bernard!"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand 
convulsively,  ••  I  am  very,  very  wicked  to  listen 
to  you." 

"  The  wickedness  is  with  those  who  have  dared 
to  teach  you  that  which  thus  agitates  you,  my 
own  Lilian.  I  would  give  years  of  life  at  once 
to  extricate  you  from  their  influence,  but  if  I 
ask  you  to  bear  with  the  present,  it  is  only  that 
I  may  prepare  a  brighter  future  for  you.  And, 
my  heart's  love,  if  it  were  not  that  1  have  so 
firm  and  abiding  a  trust  in  your  promise  that  I 
were  ashamed  to  seek  a  formtil  vow,  I  would  se- 
cure you  against  all  their  wiles  and  i?nHres,  by 
asking  you  at  once  to  become  my  wife  in  the 
sight  of  tho  world — but  I  can  trust  your  courage 
while  I  am  battling  with  the  world  for  your 
sake." 

Twice  Lilian  attempted  to  reply  through  her 
tears,  bat  a  mental  struggle  seemed  to  check  her 
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utteFanee.  Then  her  f!»ce  brightened,  a  smile 
came  to  her  lip,  and  a  flush  to  her  brow,  as  she 
said— 

"  Trust  mo." 

They  spoke  no  more  of  their  Ioto  that  dnj,  not 
even  as  they  wandered  among  the  trees,  and 
watched  the  water-lilies  heaving,  and  the  air^bells 
bubbling  up  as  the  large  leaves  fell  lazily  baok 
upon  the  stream.  But  it  was  in  the  excess  of 
their  happiness  that  they  talked  of  the  idlest 
trifles,  and  perhaps  their  hearts  spoke  even  more 
fk^ely  through  those  long  pauses  of  silence,  nor 
even  ceased  to  speak  together  long  after  Bernard 
and  Lilian  had  parted. 

I  know  very  well  that  some  of  our  readers, 
and  more  especially  young  ladies,  are  thinking 
that  Bernard  Carlyun  escaped  much  better  than 
he  deserved — and  if  they  had  been  Lilian,  and 
had  seen  what  she  saw  at  the  theatre,  and  out- 
side of  it,  they  should  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
say,  and  would  have  said  it  too.  Well,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  them  as  to  Bernard — but  as  to 
the  scolding — well,  scolding  is  a  yery  efficient 
thing,  if  not  overdone,  and  a  young  lady  with 
proper  pride  knows  what  is  due  to  her,  and  so 
forth.  All  I  can  plead  is,  that  Lilian  is  not  ex- 
actly a  young  lady  vrlth  proper  pride,  or  made 
after  that  pattern,  and  what  is  more,  I  suppose 
it  was  her  own  business,  and  that  she  knew  what 
was  the  best  course  to  take  with  her  own  lover ; 
and  I  suppose  that  she  had  a  right  to  take  it 
But  I  see  that  I  shall  put  myself  into  a  passion 
on  her  behalf  if  I  do  not  end  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A   FANNIES   FULL   OF  OLD   DEMONS. 

Mb.  Paul  Chequebbrnt,  as  has  been  said,  was 
delivered  from  durance  through  the  final  aid  of 
CarlyoD,  and  we  have  mentioned  that  he  was 
present  in  body,  if  absent  in  mind,  at  Angela 
Livingstone's  farewell  supper.  He  had  also  gone 
back  to  Mr.  Mules  worth's  offices,  where  he  was 
received  by  his  principal,  in  a  careless,  forgiving 
sort  of  way,  Molt  s worth  evidently  regarding  him  as 
a  good-natured  vaurteUy  whom  ho  should  probably 
have  hiistened  to  get  rid  of,  but  for  Paul's  valu- 
able relations.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Chequerbent 
was  not  very  cheerfully  welcomed  on  his  return 
from  the  Hotel  Jerusalem. 

But  he  could  have  easily  borne  that.  He  had 
a  graver  sorrow,  and  one  with  which  the  pretty 
actress  was  connected.  From  the  time  of  her 
being  oliumed  by  Lord  Rookbury  as  his  daughter, 
Paul  had  grown  thoughtful,  and  it  became  dear 
to  himself,  as  it  had  long  been  to  his  friends,  that 
he  entertained  for  Angela  a  much  tenderer  re- 
gard than  he  would,  in  hia  harmless  libertinism 


of  tongue,  cared  to  allow.  He  had  fancied  him- 
self a  gay  young  fellow,  amusing  himself  with  a 
theatrical  flirtation,  and  awoke  to  find  that  the 
flirtation  was  something  earnest,  and  that  its 
being  broken  off*  would  render  him  miserable. 
This  conviction  began  to  keep  even  Paul  awake 
at  nights,  and  gave  him  palpitations  of  the  heart 
when  he  suddenly  looked  back  to  any  of  the 
pleasant  days  he  had  spent  with  Angela.  It 
literally  drove  him  to  attend  to  business  in  order 
to  drown  thought,  and,  to  his  own  astonishment 
no  less  than  that  of  his  employers,  he  acquitted 
himself  in  two  or  three  small  matters  very  well, 
and  obtained  Molesworth's  gracious  recognition 
of  one  of  his  exploits. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Chequerbent,  you  need  n't  vrait. 
I  don't  see  that  you  have  blundered  this  in  any 
way,"  a  saying  which  Paul  duly  treasured  up  in 
his  memory,  to  be  avenged  at  leisure. 

His  finances  were  rather  slender,  just  then,  and 
he  frequented  restaurants  of  a  much  humbler 
description  than  those  in  which,  when  richer,  ho 
had  delighted  to  recreate  himself.  One  evening 
he  had  somewhat  hastily  dived  into  the  haunt 
which  ho  had  just  then  adopted — hastily,  because 
he  had  not  even  yet  been  able  to  divest  himself 
of  the  idea  that  London  had  its  eye  upon  him, 
and  it  was  rather  a  compromise  of  dignitj  to 
dine  at  the  **  Glaswegian  Fortress,"  where  a 
curious  interview  took  place. 

The  Fortress  is  not  strictly  a  fashionable  re- 
sort. It  is  situated  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
but  its  front  is  not  imposing,  being  simply  that 
of  a  narrow  public  house.  Nor  is  there  invitation 
in  its  sounds;  for  enter,  and  there  is  a  bar, 
whence  fluids  of  various  kinds  are  continually 
administered  to  cabmen,  laborers,  and  a  mixed 
general  group,  among  which  the  unclean-looking 
small  retailer,  hurrying  in  for  his  daily  dram, 
looks  almost  distinguished.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  noise — ^heavy  voices  indulge  in  that  gmff 
iteration  and  reiteration,  so  dear  to  the  Inferior 
classes,  and  there  is  no  unfrequent  appeal  to 
"Miss"  for  a  light  for  the  pipe  of  clay.  A 
passage  at  one  side  leads  to  the  inner  room,  and 
even  this  passage  is  invaded  by  the  lounging 
navigator,  or  by  braces  of  tradesmen,  who  take 
hasty  glasses  together,  toasting,  by  a  toss  back 
of  the  head,  the  business  which  has  brought 
them  together,  and,  without  a  smile,  continuing 
their  discussion  as  to  **  the  party."  They 
make  way  for  you,  certainly,  but  look  rather  in- 
sulted that  you  wish  to  come  in,  and  look  after 
you,  as  if  to  be  assured  that  you  are  not  their 
debtor,  whom  it  might  bo  well  to  dun.  Push  on, 
however,  and  force  a  door,  and  find  yourself  in 
a  long,  narrow,  dingy  room,  with  skylights  over 
one  side,  and  the  place  divided  into  boxes,  duly 
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evrtaiiiecl.  There  Is  sand  upon  the  floor,  and  a 
plentiful  presence  of  those  artioles  into  one  of 
which  the  American  gentleman  said,  remonstra- 
Ungly,  that  he  should  really  be  obliged  to  ex- 
pectorate, if  the  serrant  did  not  abstain  from 
thrusting  it  near  him  during  his  chew.  But  the 
table-cloths  are  yery  white,  and  the  meats  are 
admirable,  and  cooked  admirably,  and  the  liquors 
hare  a  repntaUon,  and  if  anybody,  by  any  possi- 
bility, should  ever  deeire  to  see  the  Galtceffian 
Adv^riiaer,  or  other  of  those  vast  northern  jour- 
nals, four  of  which  would  coyer  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields,  he  may  indulge  his  eccentricity  at  the 
Fortress.  Hither  come  respectable  traders  of 
the  ▼icini'^y,  a  few  lawyers,  and  that  remarkable 
class  called  "  witnesses*,"  who,  by  virtue  of  having 
to  depose  to  certain  facts,  or  fictions,  do  for  the 
time  clothe  themselves  with  the  whole  dignity  of 
the  law,  and  shout,  Eturc,  swagger,  and  swear, 
until  such  distinction  and  the  liquor  are  too  much 
for  them,  and  the  witnesses  only  give  evidence 
of  intoxication. 

Mr.  Chequerbent  bad  retired  to  this  unpre- 
tending refectory  one  evening,  and,  having  duly 
administered  to  the  wants  of  exhausted  nature, 
(who  found  herself  materially  revived  by  a  series 
of  splendid  chops,  for  the  like  of  which  the  club- 
man, with  all  his  silver  forks,  and  his  serviettea, 
and  his  finger-glasses,  might  sigh  in  vain,)  was 
reading  the  ''advertisement  half"  of  a  news- 
paper over  and  over,  until  the  **  inside,"  with  the 
leaders  and  theatrical  criticisms,  should  be  dis- 
eogaged.  The  gentleman  with  the  coveted  por- 
tion of  the  journal  was  a  slow  student,  and  Paul 
grew  rather  irritable  as  he  observed  him.  after 
going  carefully  through  the  debate  in  Parliament, 
begin  it  again,  folding  up  the  paper  doggedly, 
aod  setting  himself  resolutely  to  understand 
what  that  finance  discussion  was  really  about 

"Stupid  blockhead!"  muttered  Paul,  "why 
don't  he  take  yesterday's  paper?  It  would  be 
qnite  new  enough  for  such  a  donkey." 

**Here  is  to-day's,  sir,"  said  a  voice,  "and 
quite  at  your  service." 

The  speaker  was  a  fine-looking  man,  as  even 
Paul  himself  admitted.  He  was  in  a  box  oppo- 
idte  to  Mr.  Chequerbent's,  and  handed  the  paper 
across  with  a  smile  which  might  be  held  as  an 
apology  for  answering  Paul's  self-communing. 

"  This  is  your  own  private  newspaper  I  think, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent,  who  was  always  very 
polite  in  dialogue,  though  his  monologues  were 
sometimes  personal.  "  Pray  do  not  let  me  tres- 
pass on  your  courtesy." 

"  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  it,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  and  if  I  should  go  before  you  have 
iDastered  all  its  wisdom,  give  it  to  our  common 
friend,  Eemard  Carlyon,  for  me." 

11 


"  Ah !  you  know  Gariyon.  A  fine  fellow,  is 
he  not  1"  said  Paul. 

"He  is,"  said  the  other,  "and  a  successM 
fellow,  and  deserves  to  be  so,  for  his  perse- 
verance." 

"  Perseverance  is  a  grand  thing,'*  said  Paul, 
who  had  been  so  awed  by  its  grandeur  through- 
out life,  that  he  had  never  been  familiar  with  it 
"When  did  you  see  Bernard  Carlyon  ?" 

"  Last  night  I  rather  think  he  has  gone  down 
to  a  place  of  mine  in  the  country  to-day.  He 
will  be  quite  at  home,  though  I  am  not  there  to 
receive  him." 

"He  finds  friends  every  where,"  said  Mr. 
Chequerbent. 

"So  may  anybody,"  said  the  stranger,  "who 
will  make  them.  As  a  rule,  I  find  people  very 
well  inclined  to  me,  so  long  as  I  wish  it,  and  they 
must  be  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  if  they  are  tired 
of  the  acquaintance  first" 

There  was  a  cynical  ill-nature  about  this 
speech  which  pleased  Paul,  and  he  determined  to 
remember  it  for  his  own  use — meantime  he  had 
to  show  himself  worthy  to  have  such  brilliant 
epigrams  said  to  him,  so  he  replied — 

"  Easier  to  make  friends  than  to  keep  them, 
eh?" 

"  Some  people  find  it  so.  What  a  draught  there 
is  Arom  this  skylight  I  will  finish  my  wine  at 
your  table,  if  you  '11  let  me,"  he  added,  changing 
his  seat  "  But  do  n't  let  me  interrupt  your  po- 
litical studies." 

"  Oh !"  said  Paul,  "  1  've  read  the  debate,  and 
I  do  n't  want  to  read  what  the  newspaper  editor 
can  tell  me  about  public  questions." 

"  You  are  right.  If  you  have  read  last  night's 
debate,  you  have  had  all  the  editorial  articles — 
of  yesterday  morning." 

"Well,"  said  Paul,  "I  suppose  the  members 
do  cram  from  the  press  a  good  deal." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "and  if  they  would 
only  say  their  lessons  accurately,  the  discussions 
would  not  be  so  helpless  as  they  are,  generally 
speaking ;  but  a  crammed  member  usually,  like 
Canning's  'Clumsy  Courtenay,' 

'  Man  the  ipeech  he  steals.' " 

"Devilish  clever  fellow  was  Canning,"  said 
Paul,  by  way  of  original  comment 

"  He  wail,  and  that  is  why  they  did  right  in 
making  that  Westminster  statue  of  his — the  green 
one — look  contemptuously  away  from  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs.  They  say  Westmacott  did  not 
mean  it,  but  the  satire  ought  to  prevent  any  al- 
teration of  the  arrangement  I  suppose,  by  the 
way,  that  your  friend  Carlyon  means  to  get  into 
Parliament  some  day." 

"  I  do  n't  know  how  he  mesas  to  manage  it^ 
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then,"  said  Paul,  "  for,  although  he  is  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  I  do  not  sappose  that  he  has 
got  any  monej  to  spend  in  bribeiy,  and  that  sort 
of  thing." 

**  Besides  the  grand  entrance  to  the  new  palace 
of  Westminster,"  said  the  stranger,  '*  there  are 
side  doors." 

<<I  hardly  know  which  yon  call  the  grand  en- 
trance," said  the  literal  Paul,  who  did  not  under- 
stand his  companion.  **  There 's  the  Hall,  and 
there 's  the  Victoria  Tower,  and  the  Peer's  en* 
trance." 

"  That  *s  the  way  Carlyon  will  go  in,"  inter- 
rupted the  stranger,  smiling. 

<*How  do  you  mean,"  said  Paul.  <*Does  he 
turn  out  to  be  the — ^he  was  always  rather  myste- 
rious— ^but  you  are  joking." 

The  stranger  laughed  just  so  heartily  as  not 
to  displease  Paul,  and  replied  — 

"  The  heir  to  a  peerage  ?  No,  no— at  least, 
not  so  far  as  I  know ;  for  you,  Mr.  Chequerbent, 
are  more  inUmate  with  him  than  myself." 

«  Tou  know  my  name — I  was  going  to  ask  you 
where  we  had  met" 

**I  saw  you  in  Cursitor-street,  with  another 
acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr.  Kether,  and  we  had 
some  slight  introduction ;  but  you  had  important 
business  to  attend  ^to,  and  were  in  a  hurry — I 
dare  say  you  scarcely  noticed  me — my  name  is 
Heywood," 

Paul  did  not  look  altogether  comfortable  at 
this,  for.  he  remembered  that  he  had  only  been 
in  that  street  which,  for  short,  is  called  cursed — 
especially  by  enforced  residents — once  with  Mr. 
Kether,  and  doubted  not  but  that  his  companion 
had  seen  him  emerging  from  the  Aaronic  portals. 
Heywood  saw  this. 

**  Kether  afterward  told  me  your  business  there, 
which  was  an  errand  of  kindness — to  assist  some 
poor  little  clerk  who  had  got  himself  locked  up. 
I  hope  you  succeeded  in  ultimately  releasing 
him." 

Mr.  Chequerbent's  conscience  struck  him.  Poor 
little  Mooter,  to  aid  whom  he  had  made  so  many 
TOWS  when  they  were  fellow-captiTes,  but  whom 
he  had  forgotten,  as  the  chief-butler  did  Joseph. 
But  he  inwardly  applauded  Kether's  tact  in  tell- 
ing Mr.  Heywood  such  a  falsehood,  applause 
which,  as  it  happened,  that  Mr.  Leon  Kether  had 
done  nothing  to  earn. 

**  We  shall,  I  hope,  manage  the  poor  little  fel- 
low's affair,"  said  Paul  hastily,  **but  he  has  been 
rery  indiscreet,  and  reposed  trust  where  he 
should  not  have  placed  it  I  need  not  tell  a  man 
of  the  world,"  added  Paul,  with  his  best  air  of 
shrewdness,  ''what  that  sort  of  folly  comes  to." 

'*Hal"  replied  the  other,  humoring  Paul's 
•ffeotatioB.     *'  Qut  we  were  speaking  of  Carlyon. 


I  was  just  going  to  say,  for  don't  let  me  giyeyou 
a  false  impression  about  him,  that  it  is  not  as  the 
son  of  a  peer  that  I  suppose  he  will  enter  Par- 
liament Howe^r,  you  are  pretty  near  the 
mark,  for  I  conclude  that  it  will  be  as  a  peer's 
son-in-law." 

*'  The  deuce,"  said  Paul.  *'  He  never  told  me 
that" 

»*  Well,  in  that  case,"  said  Heywood,  '*I  hare 
no  right,  perhaps,  to  speak,  but  if  I  rely  on  your 
discretion,  I  know  that  you  will  not  get  me  into 
trouble.  Hear  it  from  himself,  please,  not  from 
me — you  understand." 

''Certainly,"  said  Paul;  "but  you  hare  not 
told  me  what  peer  it  is." 

"  Has  he  so  large  an  acquaintance  among  the 
aristocracy,  then,  that  you  can  be  in  much  doubt? 
Did  you  not  go  down  with  him  into  the  county 
where  his  noble  friend  lives  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  Aspen  Court?  No,  I  did 
not  go  there ;  I  bad  an  important  engagement  at 
the  time,"  (so  our  Paul  described  Mrs.  SelUnger's 
ball  and  the  police-cell,)  "and  I  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  town.  But  his  noble  friend  1  why, 
they  have  not  been  and  made  old  Wilmslow  a 
lord  I" 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  hankering  for  new  cre- 
tions,"  said  Heywood,  laughing.  "But  why 
need  we  make  peers  while  Lord  Bookbury  is 
extant  ?" 

"Lord  Bookbury!"  exclaimed  Paul.  "But 
he  has  no  daughters." 

"  It  is  not  material  to  the  purpose  that  he  should 
have  more  than  one,  and  that  solitary  happiness 
he  has  certainly  attained,  as  you  know  better 
than  most  people." 

Poor  Paul's  heart  gave  a  great  beat,  and  he 
became  very  white,  and  then  gulped  a  huge 
mouthful  of  mahogany-colored  brandy  and  water, 
and  then  tried  to  laugh.  "  A  whole  pannier -full 
of  old  devils,"  to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Alcofribaa, 
was  suddenly  upset  into  his  system,  and  they 
would  have  gone  to  work  on  the  instant,  but  that 
a  comforting  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  they 
had  to  be  quiet  for  a  minute. 

"  0,  yes,"  he  said,  with  an  exceedingly  miser- 
able smile,  decidedly  made  by  distortion,  and  not 
by  pleasure,  "  Lord  Bookbury  has  lately  dis- 
covered and  claimed  a  daughter  under  very  ro- 
mantic circumstances.  She  had  been  neglected, 
it  seems." 

"  The  romance,  though,  was  in  the  atonement 
for  the  neglect,"  said  Heywood.  "  Such  neglect 
itself,  I  fancy,  is  common  enough  among  gentle- 
men who  happen  to  be  so  organized  as  not  to  be 
fond  of  children." 

"  He  will,  of  course,  provide  for  her  in  some 
way,"  said  Paul. 
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« I  should  rather  imagine  he  would/'  said  the 
other,  **aiid  nobly,  for  it  is  not  one  of  Lord 
Rookbury's  particularly  numerous  vices  to  ill- 
treat  his  family.  The  young  lady  is  a  prize 
worth  carrying  off,  and  I  wish  the  gallant  Ber- 
nard all  happiness.'* 

Paul  did  not  look  as  if  he  wished  the  gallant 
Bernard  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  I  know  her  well,  and  she 
is  a  Tery  good  and  charming  girl ;  but  when  you 
speak  of  a  prize,  in  a  worldly  way,  I  do  n't  know 
that  the  fortune  of  a  natural  daughter  will  be 
any  such  great  matter." 

**A  natural  daughter!"  repeated  Heywood; 
"  my  dear  sir,  do  n't  you  know  better  than  that  ?" 
** Better  than  what?"  said  Paul,  angrily;  and 
bdeed  he  felt  himself  within  an  ace  of  bursting 
out  very  rudely.  **  How  do  you  mean,  better?" 
'*  You  are  an  intimate  friend  of  the  lady,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Heywood,  with  a  studied  tone  of 
deference.  **  You  seem,  or  choose  to  seem,  igno- 
rant of  certain  circumstances — I  am  hardly  aware 
whether  I  should  be  serving  her  interests  by  say- 
ing what  you,  of  all  persons,  should  know  with- 
out my  information." 

•*  So  you  should,"  whispered  one  of  the  de- 
mons to  Paul,  who  immediately  conceived  wrath 
against  poor  little  Angela  for  keeping  secrets 
from  him.  But  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  not 
to  go  on. 

" I  am"  he  said,  " very  sincerely  interested 
in  Miss  Livingstone,  and  I  should  be  delighted 
to  he^r  of  her  welfare ;  why  I  have  not  heard  of 
it  I  do  not  know,  but  you  may  rely  upon  my  dis- 
ereUon,  as  you  said  just  now." 

**Then,"  said  Heywood,  <*is  it  possible  that 
yoQ  do  not  know  that  you  have  no  longer  any 
right  to  call  her  Miss  Livingstone?" 

**  Is — is  she  married  already  ?"  said  poor  Paul, 
in  a  high  voice,  and  with  his  eyes  opened  to  an 
owlish  stare.  How  he  showed  his  whole  hand 
to  Heywood !  if  that  player  had  needed  to  look 
oTer  the  cards. 

'*  No,  not  yet,"  said  Heywood,  affecting  not  to 
notice  the  other's  agitation ;  **  and  what  Carly- 
on's  rapidity  as  a  wooer  may  be,  remains  to  be 
aeem  But,  in  the  meantime,  if  you  have  any 
aristocratic  friends  who  happen  to  be  the  younger 
sons  of  marquesses,  you  can  inform  them  that  the 
lady  who  was  Miss  Livingstone  now  takes  prece- 
dence over  their  wives." 

**I  do  n't  understand,"  said  Paul,  so  piteously, 
that  he  ought  to  have  softened  his  tormentor. 

**  She  is  an  earl's  daughter,  sir,  and  will  be 
known,  until  Mr.  Carlyon*s  pleasure  to  the  con- 
trary be  signified,  as  the  Lady  Anna  Rookton. 
She  was  originally  christened  Anne,  it  seems,  so 
they  have  reverted  to  that  name,  a  little  dignf- 


fied,  and  have  thrown  over  the  play-bill  pretti- 
nesa  of  Angela,  which  I  think  shows  good  taste." 

<*  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  Paul,  writhing 
on  the  hard  carpeted  bench,  **that  she  is  the 
earl's  legitimate  child,  and  going  to  be  acknow- 
ledged?" 

**It  appears,"  said  Heywood,  <*that  almost 
instantly  after  the  death  of  the  first  Lady  Book- 
bury,  who  had  been  a  widow,  and  by  whom  there 
is  one  child,  Lord  Dawton,  the  earl  found  a 
second.  It  is  said  that  the  lady  was  of  humble 
birth,  but  of  proud  virtue,  or  there  would  have 
been  no  marriage  in  the  case.  As  to  her  early 
death,  and  the  accidental  mislaying  of  the  young 
person  who  was  the  result  of  the  union,  there  are 
various  stories,  and  I  should  not  very  much  won- 
der if  you  knew  more  about  them  than  I  do. 
But  by-gones  are  to  be  by-gones,*  I  hear,  and 
Miss  Livingstone,  as  aforesaid,  is  to  be  Lady 
Anna  Rookton,  until  your  friend  makes  her  Lady 
Anna  Carlyon,  which  is  as  pretty  a  couple  of 
names  as  you  will  find  in  the  peerage. 

"By  ,"   cried  Paul,   dashing  his  hand 

ftiriously  upon  the  table,  and  making  the  glasses 
ring  and  the  audience  stare,  **Iknew  nothing 
about  this."  He  was  going  to  cry,  but  he  swal- 
lowed down  his  emotions  (if  his  gesture  wer« 
an  exponent  of  the  process)  and  added,  in  a 
vicious  manner,  and  with  elaborate  articulation 
of  all  four  words — 

**  Very  well.    Never  mind." 

"I  hope,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Heywood, 
**  that  I  have  not  been  the  innocent  cause  of  ex- 
citing any  displeasure  in  you  against  the  lady  or 
your  friend." 

"Oh— no— not  at  all— not  at  all,"  said  Paul, 
with  a  forced  calnmess;  clearly  "inventing^ 
(according  to  modem  rule)  the  sentiment  of 
Othello's  celebrated  "  not  a  jot." 

"And  I  know  it  is  needless  to  remind  yon, 
that  what  I  have  said  is  strictly  between  our- 
selves." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Paul,  snappingly.  "  But 
the  recognition  will  be  no  secret,  I  suppose. 
What  your  precious  lords  do  is  proclaimed  in  the 
servile  press  to  all  the  toadeaters  of  the  coun- 
try." Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  private  wrong 
converted  even  the  aristocratic  Paul  into  a  ftuious 
democrat 

"  Not  at  present,"  said  Heywood.  "  In  fkot, 
the  earl,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  wishes  the  affair 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible  until  Lord  Dawtoh 
comes  of  age ;  and  although  the  foolery  of  that 
manager,  Phosphor,  made  the  matter  town-talk 
at  the  moment,  it  has  blown  over  now,  and  ther« 
is  to  be  no  new  publicity.  So  you  will  see  that 
you  will  oblige  your  friend,  Lady  Anna,  by  know- 
ing nothing  but  what  yon  artf  told  by  her.    I 
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hATe,  of  course/'  he  reiterated,  **jour  promise 
not  to  mention  me — your  promise  as  a  high- 
bred gentleman,  as  well  as  a  man  of  the  world.'* 

Those  two  epithets  were  too  much  for  Paul, 
•yen  in  his  affliction,  and  he  actually  put  his 
hand  into  his  tormentor's  in  sign  of  good  faith. 
Heywood  pressed  it  cordially. 

"You  must  not  be  offended,"  he  said,  in  a 
kindly  Toice,  "  if  I  say  another  word ;  for  your 
manifestation  of  feeling,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  OTerlook,  affects  me.  I  am  a  much 
older  man  than  yourself,  and  one  whose  vocation 
is  to  advise  and  console.  You  look  at  my  cos- 
tume, but  cueuUut  non  facit  monachum^  you 
know." 

Paul  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the  sort,  or 
what  the  words  meant;  nor  did  he  much  care 
just  then,  for  he  was  very  miserable. 

*'I  am  a  clergyman;  but  not  one  of  those 
spiritual  surgeons  who  refuse  to  look  at  certain 
wounds,  and  only  call  them  bad  names.  It  is 
evident  to  me  that  you  have  been  grieved  by 
what  I  have  told  you,  and  that  you  deem  your- 
self wronged  by  one  or  both  of  your  friends." 

**  Oh,  wronged.  No  :  certainly  not  wronged. 
Who  am  I  ?  People  have  a  right  to  kick  away 
old  friends  when  they  please,  I  suppose,"  jerked 
out  Paul,  who,  between  grief,  rage,  and  ina- 
hogany-colored  brandy-and-water,  was  getting 
reckless;  and  1  do  not  believe  that  even  the 
temperance  orator,  Mr.  Gough  himself,  could 
have  orationed  him  out  of  ordering  another  huge 
steaming  potion.  Heywood  did  not  try,  remem- 
bering, of  course,  that  Rome  docs  not  deny 
brandy  to  the  laity. 

'*  Certainly,  my  dear  friend — if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  call  you  so.  If  we  had  not  that  right, 
the  world  would  be  very  disagreeable.  But  there 
are  kindnesses  which  should  not  be  forgotten, 
and  you  know  best  whether  you  have  done  them 
to  either  Lady  Anna  or  Mr.  CarljDn." 

**  Why,  Carl^'on  would  never  have  had  his  play 
ont,  and  made  such  a  reputation,  but  for  me," 
eried  Paul.  Let  us  lay  this  curious  mode  of 
stating  the  case  to  the  brandy,  recollecting  that 
it  was  certainly  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  Bernard 
put  his  play  on  the  stage  to  pay  Paul's  debts. 
**  And  as  for  Angela,"  he  continued,  **  for  I  'm 
not  going  to  call  her  Lady  Anna,  so  you  need 
not  afbk  me  to  do  it,  and  there 's  an  end — no, 
there  is  not  an  end.  The  money  I  've  spent  in 
taking  that  girl  out  on  the  water,  and  to  dinners, 
and  the  things  I  have  given  her" — ^and  he  mused, 
and  made  a  great  A  on  the  table  with  some  of 
the  liquor  that  was  spilt,  and  then  he  wiped  it 
onl^  indignantly,  with  his  sleeve. 

*' Ingratitude  is  the  eommon  lot,"  said  Hey- 
wood. 


"  Yes,  but  Angy  and  Carl^n  were  not  a  eom- 
mon lot,"  said  Paul,  making  a  jest  which  even 
his  misery  could  hardly  excuse.  **They  were 
two  people,  whom  I  had  put  my  confidence  into 
— in,  I  mean,"  he  added,  for  the  ends  of  bis 
speech  were  losing  their  precision. 

"But,"  said  Heywood,  "might  I  ask  what 
very  great  harm  they  have  done  you.  It  is  my 
duty  not  to  let  strife  be  stirred  up  withont  a 
cause.  Lady  Anna — you  will  allow  me  to  call 
her  so — ^has  hitherto,  in  obedience  to  her  father, 
probably,  delayed  to  tell  you  the  news,  but  you 
have  known  her  a  long  time,  and  cannot  think 
that  she  would  willingly  act  unkindly." 

'"You  are  right,"  said  Paul,  "you  are  a  true 
comforter ;  and  if  all  the  parsons  were  like  you 
— ^but  that 's  neither  here  nor  there.  Of  coarse, 
you  are  right,  that 's  the  key  to  the  whole  affur ; 
she  is  a  good,  dear  girl,  and  I  should  like  to  hear 
anybody  say  she  is  not." 

"  I  should  not,"  said  Heywood,  quietly.  "  And 
then  Carlyon,  as  Lady  Anna's  lover,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than — " 

Such  a  bang  upon  the  table ! 

"  He  her  lover  !  He !  Who  's  Carlyon  ?  Who 's 
he!  Why  should  he  call  himself  her  lover? 
What  right  has  he  to  do  it  ?  Carlyon  her  lover ! 
Carlyon,  my  eye!  Carlyon,  my  elbow !  Carlyon — " 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  further  illustra- 
Uons  Mr.  Chequerbent  might  have  devoted  to  th^ 
garnishment  of  his  subject,  had  he  not  been  in- 
terrupted by  Heywood. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "calm  your  excite- 
ment, because  it  can  do  you  no  good,  and  may 
do  you  harm.  Lady  Anna,  or  Miss  Angela,  if 
you  will,  would  regret  that  you  made  her  name 
the  subject  of  loud  talk  in  a  public  tavern." 

Paul  was  instantly  brought  down  to  an  in- 
tense whisper,  in  which,  and  with  hideous  gri- 
maces, he  apprised  Heywood,  leaning  over  to  his 
ear  to  be  sure  he  was  heard,  that  Bernard  Car- 
lyon was  an  incarnate  fiend. 

"  But,"  added  Paul,  louder,  and  for  the  general 
information  of  the  room,  "  a  perfecgenelam  an  a 
damlibralflo."  But  only  the  pen  of  Percival 
Leigh  (who  daguerreotypes  the  tipsy  oratory  of 
Reform  Clubbers,  and  others,  to  the  delight  of 
mankind)  could  do  justice  to  our  friend's  later 
speeches.  The  brandy  and  the  excitement  had 
done  their  work,  and  Paul  became  bland,  and 
smiling,  and  what  is  called  by  tragedians  kee-alm, 
quite  kee-alm. 

"Of  all  stupid  habits,  that  of  getting  tipsy  is 
the  most  foolish,"  moralized  the  priest,  throwing 
back  his  curls  f^om  his  noble  forehead.  "  One 
is  useful  neither  for  good  nor  for  harm,  not  to 
mention  indigestion.  On  the  whole,  I  am  glad 
that  my  failings  did  not  take  that  direction.     I 
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should  not  like  anybody  to  see  my  eyes  gazing 
at  the  cigat  lamp  in  the  iray  that  fellow's  are 
fixed.  Decidedly,  drunkenness  is  a  mistake." 
And  the  splendid  violet  eyes  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  looked  steadily  and  contemptuously  on 
the  face  of  the  helpless  Paul,  who  was  certainly 
in  a  Tery  advanced  stage  of  mooniness.  Yet,  all 
things  considered,  it  might  be  a  question  which 
of  the  two  were  the  most  satisfactory  spectacle 
to  any  higher  Intelligence  just  then  passing  by 
— ^the  finely-gifted  man,  who,  with  a  view  to  ulti- 
mate mischief,  had  been  condesoendins  to  tor- 


ment a  foolish  boy — or  that  boy  himself,  who  had 
only  yielded  to  the  torment,  drunk  himself  in- 
sensible to  end  all  other  evils.  We  will  not  strike 
a  balance,  the  leas  that  Mr.  Heywood,  finding 
Paul  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  or  of 
giving  any  more  available  direction  than  *<01e- 
bogey,  sir,  thaswhere  I  live,"  good-naturedly 
took  him  away  to  St  Alban*s  Place.  The  monks 
were  always  hospitable,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  divers  folk  who  live  on  the  plunder  of 
monasteries. 

[To  be  continued. 
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Tadi  dklnet  the  moon,  JeroMleml 

Upon  the  hilla  that  woro 
Thy  glory  once,  their  diadem, 

Xre  Jndah*f  reign  ira*o*er; 
The  ftara  on  hallowed  Oliret 

And  OTer  Zion  bum. 
Bat  when  shall  rise  thy  splendor  sot? 

Thy  mi^eety  retnm  ? 

Th«  peaoefol  shades  that  wrap  thee  now 

Thy  desolation  hide; 
The  moonlit  beauty  of  thy  brow 

Restores  thine  ancient  pride ; 
Yet  there,  where  Rome  thy  Temple  rent, 

The  dews  of  midnight  wet 
The  marble  dome  of  Omar's  tent, 

And  Aksa's  minaret. 

Thy  strength,  Jerusalem,  Is  <^er, 

And  brolien  are  thy  walls; 
The  harp  of  Israel  sounds  no  more 

In  thy  deserted  halls. 
But  where  thy  Kings  and  Prophets  trod. 

Triumphant  over  Death 
Behold  the  living  Soul  of  God— 

The  Christ  of  Nasareth! 

The  halo  of  his  presence  fills 

Thy  courts,  thy  ways  of  men; 
His  footsteps  on  thy  holy  hills 

Are  beautifal  as  then; 
The  prayer,  whose  bloody  sweat  betrayed 

His  human  agony, 
Stm  haunts  the  awful  olire  shade 

Of  old  Gethsemane. 

Woe  unto  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

Slayer  of  Prophets,  thou. 
That  in  thy  fury  stonest  them 

Ood  sent,  and  sends  thee  now ; — 
Where  thou,  0  Christ  I  with  anguish  spent, 

Vorgaye  thy  foes,  and  died. 
Thy  garments  yet  are  daily  rent— 

Thy  sonlls  cmeifled  I 


They  darken  with  the  Christian  name 

The  light  that  fh>m  thee  beamed. 
And  by  the  hatred  they  proclaim 

Thy  spirit  is  btetphemed ; 
Unto  thine  ear  tba  prayers  they  send 

Were  fit  for  Belial*s  reign. 
And  Moslem  scimitars  defend 

The  temple  they  profiuie. 

Who  shall  rebuild  Jerusalem  ? 

Her  scattered  children  bring 
From  Earth's  ftr  ends,  and  gather  them 

Beneath  her  sheltering  wing  f 
For  Judah's  sceptre  broken  lies. 

And  fh>m  his  kingly  stem 
No  new  Messiah  shall  arise 

For  lost  Jerusalem! 


But  let  the  wild  ass  on  her  hills 

Its  foal  ni^hted  lead, 
And  by  th^Hprce  of  Kcdron*s  rUls 

The  des^Rdder  breed ; 
For  where  the  lore  of  Christ  has  made 

Its  mansion  In  the  heart. 
He  builds  in  pomp  that  will  not  flule. 

Her  hearenly  counterpart. 

How  long,  0  Christ  I  shall  men  obscure 

Thy  holy  charity — 
How  long  the  godless  rites  endure. 

Which  they  bestow  on  thee? 
Thou,  in  whose  soul  of  tenderness 

The  Father's  mercy  shone. 
Who  came,  the  sons  of  men  to  bless 

By  Truth  and  Lore  alone. 

The  suns  of  eighta«&  hundred  years 

HaTe  seen  thy  reign  expand. 
And  Morning,  on  her  pathway,  hears 

Thy  name  in  erery  land; 
But  where  thy  sacred  steps  were  sent 

The  Father's  will  to  bide, 
Thy  garments  yet  are  daily  rent— 

Thy  soul  is  eomdfledl 


WILLOW-DALE; 

OR,     THE     STEP-MOTHER 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**  And  naught  could  the  Udy^s  beaaty  match ; 

An  it  were  not  the  lady's  pride— 
A  thousand  knights  trom  far  and  near 
Rode  at  the  lady's  side." 

"And  she  with  her  bright  eye  seemed  to  be 
The  star  of  the  goodly  oompanie.^ 

A  FEW  weeks  and  my  little  girl  shall  have  a 
mother!" 

The  scene  was  the  portico  of  a  fair  southern 
mansion,  and  the  speaker  was  a  proud,  noble- 
looking  man  of  about  thirty-five.     I  would  have 
yon  now,  at  this  starting  point,  impress  the  place 
upon  your  memory.     Willow-Dale  was  an  aristo- 
cratic southern  dwelling.     It  would  have  been 
oalled  a  manor-house  in  merrie  England.     It  took 
its  name  from  its  romantic  and  beautiful  situa- 
tion.     It  stood  in   a  pleasant  valley.      High 
mountains  hemmed  it  in  on  either  side,  and  in 
ftt>nt,  intersected  by  the  carriage-drive,  stretched 
sunny  and  beautiful  pleasure-groimds,  level,  for 
the  most  part,  but  here  and  there  swelling  into 
mounds,  and  gently-sloping  hills.     The  fairest 
flowers  of  the  south  bloomed  here.     There  were 
groves  of  orange  trees,  and  graceful  magnolias 
with  their  rich,  odorous  blossoms.     Then  there 
were  camelios  and  jasmines,  and  little  tufts  of 
mignonnette,  and  nice,  bright-eyed,  honest-look- 
ing English  violets.     In  the  rei^ft  the  mansion 
glided  by  a  pleasant  river,  on  i^^re  broad,  fair 
bosom,  sunbeams  and  moonbeams  loved  to  lin- 
ger, and  where  the  water-nymphs  sang  merrily 
as  they  moored  their  shallops  of  lotus-flowers, 
or  glided  onward  with  their   singing,   toward 
the   wild  and  wonderful   sea.     On  both  banks 
of  this  pleasant  river  grew  a  fringe  of  droop- 
ing  willows,  bending  low,   and    dipping   their 
Ion|^  plume-like  leaves  in  the  silver  waves.     It  so 
happened  that  the  fringe  of  willows  only  border- 
ed that  part  of  the  river  which  formed  the  rear- 
boundary  to  the  immense  estate  of  the  proud 
De  Wiltons,  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  plantation  took  the  name  of  Willow- 
Dale. 

Harold  De  Wilton,  the  present  proprietor,  was 
the  richest  man  in  all  Georgia,  and  he  bore  his 
honors  with  the  lofty,  unbending  indifference  of 


a  Spanish  cavalier.  It  was  by  his  marriago  that 
he  had  acquired  nearly  half  of  his  possessions. 
Early  in  life  he  had  led  to  the  altar,  the  beauti- 
ful Alice  Carlyle,  whose  broad  land  lay  contigu- 
ous to  his  own.  Alice  was,  like  himself,  an  only 
child,  and  her  estates  were  nearly  equal  in  value 
to  those  of  Willow-Dale.  There  were  not  want- 
ing busy  tongues  who  said  that  it  was  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  which  led  to  the  marriage ;  but 
surely  never  was  there  a  fairer  bride  than  the 
lady  Alice,  in  her  gentle,  womanly  loveliness,  and 
never  was  there  a  truer  or  a  fonder  heart  than 
the  one  she  surrendered  in  meek,  unquestioning 
devotion  to  her  stately  husband. 

Five  years  after  their  marriage  their  first  child 
was  bom ;  but  the  same  hour  that  gave  Aymee 
De  Wilton  to  her  father's  arms,  the  pure  soul  of 
the  young  vrife  went  forth  from  her  couch  of 
suffering  to  the  better  and  more  enduring  rest  of 
heaven.  There  were  gossips  at  Willow-Dalo  as 
well  as  at  Ryefield ;  and  the  gossips  said  that 
Harold  De  Wilton  grieved  far  less  over  his  meek 
wife's  death,  than  at  the  failure  of  a  male  heir 
to  his  estates.  The  conditions  imposed  upon  him 
at  his  marriage  were  such  that  whether  he  or 
his  wife  should  be  the  first  to  die,  the  survivor 
would  inherit  the  whole  of  both  estates,  which 
would  inalienably  descend  in  regular  succession 
to  their  child  or  children ;  thus,  unless  one  or 
the  other  of  them  should  die  childless,  effectually 
debarring  the  issue  of  a  second  marriage  from 
any  portion,  either  in  the  estates  of  Willow-Dale, 
or  the  contiguous  lands  of  Mont  Mary.  ^  There- 
fore it  was  that  the  birth  of  Aymee  De  Wilton 
seemed  to  her  proud  father  an  occasion  of  regpret 
rather  than  rejoicing,  for  he  had  wished  a  son  of 
his  might  live  and  die  upon  his  broad  lands,  and 
transmit  his  name  to  his  descendants. 

He  was  walking  back  and  forth  in  his  parlor 
when  the  nurse  entered  with  a  babe  in  her  arms. 
**Your  daughter,  Mr.  De  Wilton,"  she  said,  as 
she  approached  him.  For  an  instant  his  brow 
was  dark  with  a  frown,  and  then,  recollecting 
himself,  he  said,  half  carelessly — <'and  Mrs.  De 
Wilton,  how  is  she  f" 

«  Deadly  sick,  sir,"  was  the  reply^  '*  but  we 
hope  she  may  get  up  a  littie  by  and  by." 
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*'  Very  well,  tell  her  I  will  be  with  her  shortly, 
and  take  this  queer  little  thing  hack  now,  or 
she'll  get  cold." 

The  nurse  ranished,  and  the  now-made  father 
continned  his  slow  and  moody  walk.  His  reflec- 
Uons  were  elearly  not  of  an  agreeable  nature, 
and  his  promise  to  his  wife  was  apparently  forgot^ 
ten,  when  once  more  the  nurse  entered  the  room ; 
this  time  with  a  sadder  face  and  a  hesitating  step. 
"0  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  **for  heaven's  sake, 
hasten  quickly.  Your  wife  wants  to  see  you,  and 
she  is  dying!" 

The  now  startled  man  rushed  from  the  room, 
up-stairs,  and  was  at  his  wife's  bedside,  before 
the  last  words  had  died  on  the  nurse's  white 
lips. 

"Alice,  poor  child,  how  do  you  find  yourself?" 
he  said  gently,  bending  oyer  her  bedside,  but 
there  was  no  answer,  though  her  white  hands 
pt>ped  after  the  bed-clothes,  and  her  brow  was 
not  yet  chill  with  the  damp  of  death. 

*«  Alice — my  wife,"  he  said,  gently  kissing  her, 
'*  do  n't  you  know  me — ^your  own  husband,  dar- 
ling?" 

Seldom  in  all  their  married  life  had  he  spoken 
to  her  so  affectionately,  and  the  words  and  the 
kiss  seemed  a  spell  to  call  back  her  wandering 
.soul;  for  she  opened  her  blue  eyes,  and  said  very 
faintly — 

"  Is  it  you,  dearest  Harold  ?  I  cannot  see  you. 
Will  you  please  to  lift  my  head  one  little  moment 
upon  your  breast!  You  will  love  our  baby, 
wont  you,  Harold — and* please,  my  husband, 
think  kindly  of  me  when  I  am  gone  !" 

And  once  more  she  dosed  her  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  sleep,  but  it  was  a  slumber  from  which  those 
blue  eyes  nerer  unclosed,  until  the  sunshine  of 
he&Ten  hod  tinged  their  golden  fringes.  Alice 
Carlyle  De  Wilton  was  dead ! 

The  widowed  husband  sent  all  the  attendants 
fkx>m  the  room,  and  for  one  long  hour  he  remain- 
ed alone  in  the  chamber  of  death.  Who  shall 
flay  what  remorse,  what  •penitence,  what  suffer- 
ing, what  prayers  for  forgiyenesis,  the  records  of 
(hat  hour  bore  up  to  heaven !  But  at  its  close  he 
came  forth  unchanged  in  outward  seeming,  with 
the  same  cold  brow  and  stately  step,  nor  were 
the  tones  of  his  voice  softened  ever  so  eilightly, 
as  he  calmly  gave  orders  about  the  burial.  But 
he  was  a  kind  father,  as  far  as  indulgences 
of  the  purse  can  constitute  kindness.  The  infant 
child  immediately  assumed  in  his  eyes  the  im- 
portance of  the  future  heiress  of  Willow-Dale 
and  Mont  Mary,  and  he  gave  orders  that  the 
most  constant  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon 
her,  and  the  lightest  of  her  childish  wishes 
should  meet  its  fulfillment. 

Harold  De  Wilt<m,  at  his  wife's  death,  was  not 


yet  thirty  years  of  age.     He  was  what  a  person 

of  mature  and  refined  taste  would  call  strikingly 

handsome,  but  he  was  not  a  young  lady's  '*  love 

of  a  man  "  by  any  means.     He  had  broad,  square 

shoulders ;  a  tall,  manly  figure ;  a  fully  developed 

chest;  black  hair,  thick,  and  somewhat  curly; 

and  large  piercing  black  eyes. 

His  wife  had  been  a  gentle,  blue-eyed  blonde, 

with  a  clear,  transparent  skin,  a  light,  graceful 

figure,  and  natural  curls  of  sunny,  golden  hair. 

With  a  shade  or  two  more  of  self-confidence,  and 

a  tithe  less  singleness  of  heart,  Alice  Carlyle 

might  have  been  a  country  belle ;  as  it  was,  she 

had  loved  her  future  husband  from  her  earliest 

childhood,  and  her  sweet  face  lighted  up  the 

cottages  of  the  poor  and  suffering,  far  oftener 

than  the  spacious  halls 

^  Where  youth  and  pleasaro  meet 
To  chane  away  the  glowing  houn  with  flying  flMi.* 

If  her  married  life  had  been  unhappy  she  had 
certainly  borne  her  trials  meekl)"  and  uncom- 
plainingly ;  and  if  Harold  De  Wilton  had  been 
to  some  extent  an  unloving,  he  certainly  had  not 
been  an  unkind  husband.  His  lady's  wishes  had 
been  regarded  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  if 
the  cold  stateliness  with  which  he  handed  her  a 
chair,  and  addressed  her  as  **  Mrs.  De  Wilton,** 
hadehilled  her  heart  sometimes,  he  certainly  had 
not  pained  her  by  bestowing  any  tenderer  tones 
upon  another.  If  he  was  a  cold,  and  stem,  he 
certainly  was  not  a  bad  man. 

As  the  little  Aymee  grew  older,  his  heart  np* 
peered  to  soften.  It  might  have  b^en  in  part 
the  memory  of  his  dead  wife,  whose  very  counter- 
part was  Aymee ;  -but  it  was  even  more  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  gentie,  fearless  child's  deep 
love  for  him.  Save  the  quadroon  who  was  her 
constant  attendant,  her  loving  heart  had  no  one 
else  to  clins^^  and  to  Aer,  her  Cf^^r  seemed 
the  embodi|^HL>f  all  that  was  noble  and  good. 
She  would  ^mb  into  his  lap,  and  sit  there  for 
hours,  with  her  white,  dimpled  arms  wound 
around  his  neck,  and  her  large,  starry,  blue  eyes 
fondly  upturned  to  his  face.  And  her  fhthsr 
grew  at  last  to  return  her  love,  and  to  turn  to 
her  with  an  exceeding  tenderness. 

The  little  Aymee  was  five  years  old  when  the 
proprietor  of  Willow-Dale  first  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate-chamber  of  his  native  land.  Jj^ir&s 
well  fitted  to  attain  to  political  as  well  tA  social 
eminence.  To  his  richly-stored  mind  was  united 
a  proud  name,  and  a  commanding  and  stately 
person.  His  manners  were  the  very  beau-ideal 
of  courtesy  and  refinement,  and  his  great  wealtii 
secured  him  the  suffrages  of  those  whom  neither 
gifts  nor  learning  have  power  to  sway. 

It  was  during  his  first  winter  at  Washington 
that  Senator  De  Wilton  met  Edith  Trevtmon. 
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She  was  with  the  family  of  Senator  Floyd,  from 
Yirginia.  **  Permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mrs. 
Floyd/'  said  the  senator  one  night,  as  De  Wilton 
stood  in  the  heavy  shadow  of  a  curtained  window 
at  the  White  House,  watching  the  gay  groups 
that  thronged  the  brilliantly-lighted  rooms. 

<*With  pleasure/*  was  the  reply;  and  taking 
his  friend's  arm,  they  passed  through  the  hall, 
and  out  into  into  an  ante-room.  **  You  do  n't 
mean  to  say  that  is  Mrs.  Floyd,"  cried  De  Wilton, 
with  rather  an  eager  expression  for  a  married 
woman  to  elicit,  and  a  slightly  quizzical  glance 
at  the  good-humored,  but  certainly  rather  plain 
ooontenanoe  of  his  companion* 

'*Hu£h,  hush,  don't  speak  so  loud,  they'll 
hear  you.  Yes,  certainly,  that  little  woman 
with  blue  eyes,  and  pearls  in  her  hair  is  Mrs. 
Floyd,  and  that  other  one  standing  near  her  is  a 
friend  of  ours.     But  here  we  are !" 

A  smile  of  something  very  like  pleasure  lit  up 
the  southerner's  handsome  face,  as  he  understood 
that  the  beauty  who  had  so  attracted  him,  was  not 
Mrs.  Floyd,  or  Mrs.  anything  else,  but  plain 
Edith  Treranion.  Of  course  this  pleasure  was 
Tery  unselfish  and  disinterested,  for  what  could 
this  stranger  be  to  him. 

He  went  through  the  introduction  with  his 
usual  haughty  grace,  and  then,  offering  his  arm 
to  the  two  ladies,  he  strolled  around  the  pleasant 
rooms,  for  a  promenade.  Of  course  his  chief 
attention  was  directed  to  Mrs.  Floyd,  but  some- 
how after  the  interview  was  over,  he  managed  to 
forget  the  greatest  part  of  what  that  very  excel- 
lent litUe  lady  had  been  saying,  while  he  retained 
a  vision,  quite  palpable  in  its  distinctness,  of  a 
small  white  hand  that  just  touched  his  own,  and 
a  haughty,  sparkling  face,  whose  crimson- threaded 
lips  had  scarcely  parted  the  whole  evening.  It 
was  certainly  nothing  strange  that  he  should  have 
a  little  business  to  transact  wit^^^ator  Floyd, 
the  next  morning,  and  it  was  ^iPBatural  that 
Mrs.  Floyd's  beautiful  friend  should  be  mention- 
ed in  the  conversation  which  ensued ;  and  thus 
De  Wilton  learned  her  history,  and  it  was  one 
which  touched  and  interested  him  deeply.  £dith 
was  the  daughter  of  an  expatriated  Englishman 
of  noble  family.  He  had  married  an  Italian 
<^fi>i°S  gii'lf  ▼cry  beautiful,  but  with  fierce  pas- 
sion%  and  an  unbridled  will;  and  some  said 
.  thdiCwasa  taint  of  Qipsy  blood  in  her  veins; 
that  far  away  back,  among  her  ancestors,  there 
had  been  an  intermarriage  with  a  wandering 
daughter  of  Egypt  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mo- 
ther of  Edith  Trevonion  was  born  in  sunny  Italy, 
and  from  these  mixed  races  had  the  young  girl 
sprung,'  with  their  passion  ia  her  heart,  and 
their  fire  in  her  eye. 

Her  mother  had  eloped,  when  Edith  was  quite 


young,  with  a  handsome  naval  ofiicer,  and  two 
years  after,  her  father  fell  in  a  duel,  thus  leaving 
her  doubly  orphaned.  Colonel  Trevanion/faad 
left  enough  from  the  ruins  of  his  once  fine  estate 
to  educate  his  child,  and  he  gave  directions  that 
it  should  be  thus  applied,  thinking  that  a  tho* 
rough  education  would  fit  her  to  secure  for  her* 
self  an  independence  as  a  teacher.  But  Edith 
was  older  than  her  years,  and  when,  at  twelve 
years  old,  she  entered  the  establishment  of 
Madame  d'Arblay,  it  was  with  the  firm  resolution 
of  never  becoming  a  governess.  Time  passed  on, 
and  she  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  little 
blue-eyed  Sophie  Howard,  the  future  lady  of 
Senator  Floyd. 

Never  could  there  have  been  a  wider  contrast 
between  two  friends.  Sophie  was  a  slight,  timid, 
shrinking  creature,  with  a  very  kind  heart,  and 
a  natural  grace  of  manner,  but  with  very  little 
strength  of  mind  or  person.  She  was  the  moat 
confiding  being  in  the  world,  and  entirely  with- 
out tha(  acuteness  of  penetration,  which  a  phre- 
nologist would  say  arises  from  large  causality. 
Very  different  was  Edith.  And  here,  looking 
back  upon  her  in  her  youth  and  comparative  in- 
nocence, I  have  been  sometimes  disposed  to 
withdraw  from  her  the  severity  of  my  condem- 
nation, and  blame,  instead,  the  circumstances 
which  gave  their  strong  bias  to  her  character, 
certainly  helped  to  make  her  what  she  was. 
She  gave  evidence  in  her  versatility  of  mind, 
as  well  as  in  the  singular  character  of  her  face, 
of  the  mixed  blood  that  flowed  in  her  veins. 
There  were  so  many  conflicting  elements  in  her 
character.  She  possessed  great  strength  as  well 
as  great  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  energy,  where  energy  was  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes  ;  and  yet, 
she  was  naturally  very  indolent  and  fond  of  ease. 
**  She  has  the  faculties  of  an  angel,"  said  Spnrs- 
heim,  when  she  chanced  to  be  present  at  one  of 
his  lectures,  *'  and  the  evil  is  stronger  yet,"  he 
added  with  a  sigh. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  whether,  in- 
heriting, as  she  did  from  her  father,  a  vigorous 
and  powerful  mental  organization,  and  from  her 
mother  weak  principles  and  strong  passipns,  her 
course  was  rather  to  be  pitied  than  condemned. 
But  I  beg  pardon.  I  am  moralizing,  and  that 
was  what  Edith  Trevanion  certainly  did  not  do. 
In  attaching  herself  to  gentle  Sophie  Howard, 
her  motives  were  not  wholly  selfish.  It  is  true 
that  Sophie  was  an  heiress,  and  that  by  her 
means  the  orphan  designed  to  secure  for  herself 
a  home  and  a  position  without  the  trials  of  go- 
vernessing;  yet  it  is  also  true  that  she  really 
liked  the  gentle  girl,  and  mingled  with  her  half 
contempt  for  Sophie's  want  of  worldly  wisdom. 
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and  intelleotaal  aoateness,  was  a  sincere  and  un- 
affected respect  for  the  strong  faith,  ferrent  piety, 
and  changeless  consistency  of  her  fHend.  Sophie 
had  all  the  soathern  warmth  of  hearty  and  when 
she  left  school  to  become  the  wife  of  Senator 
Floyd,  whose  ward  and  betrothed  she  had  been, 
almost  from  childhood,  she  took  Edith  with  her 
as  her  bridesmaid,  and  kept  her  as  a  beloTcd 
sister  and  cherished  companion,  to  share  the 
home  of  her  wifehood. 

Senator  Floyd  was  well  pleased  with  this,  as 
indeed  ho  would  haye  been  with  any  arrange- 
ment which  gave  pleasure  to  his  dove-eyed 
Sophie,  ilis  little  wife  was  his  pet,  his  darling, 
and  though  Miss  Trevanion  was  cordially  wel- 
come to  his  home,  and  though  ho  admired  her 
beauty,  yet  he  pronounced  her  quite  too  grand- 
iloquently superior  and  stately  for  his  taste,  and 
declared  his  sweet  Sophie  was  worth  a  dozen  of 
her.  Such  was  the  character,  and  such  the  po- 
sition of  the  girl  to  whom  Uarold  De  Wilton  irro- 
tricTably  lost  his  heart  at  the  first  meeting.  It 
would  be  time  wasted,  were  I  to  attempt  a  fiill 
description  of  her  personal  appearance.  So 
many  pen-portraits  are  given,  and  so  universally 
are  the  heroines  of  novels  dowered  with  beauty, 
that  in  the  world  of  booka  Edith  Trevanion  would 
be  but  one  among  many,  while  in  the  world  of 
reality  she  was  a  star,  and  the  brightest  that  ever 
rose  upon  Washington. 

It  seems  but  on  old  story  to  say  her  complex- 
ion was  of  a  clear  olive,  and  her  eyes  large  and 
deeply  black,  and  yet  such  eyes,  and  auch  a  com- 
plexion are  hardly  seen  once  in  a  cycle  of  centu- 
ries.    Her  long  purplish-black  hair  was  always 
folded  in  heavy  bands  about  her  graceful,  haughty 
^ead,  and  her  figure,  with  the  tiny  feet,  and  the 
clear,  transparent  little  hands,  was  the  very  im- 
personation of  elegance  and  dignity.      But  I 
^iuk  it  was  more  than  any  thing  else  the  myste- 
''CQs  charm  of  her  voice  and  manners  which  en- 
''u^Ued  the  aristocratic  Georgian.     In  society 
^ho  seldom  spoke,  but  when  she  did,  her  voice 
^^^    unlike  any  thing  human.     As  you  heard  it 
^^^    dreamed  of  organ-music,  in  dim  old  cathe- 
'*'*J» ;  or,  if  her  tone  was  gayer,  the  tinkling 
'^^lody  in  some  sea-shell,  lined  with  pearls.     I 
^^   ehe  seldom  spoke,  but  her  silence  was  never 
^^   silence  of  diffidence  or  humility — ^it  savored 
^^^"^  of  the  proud  disdain  of  a  prince  among 
^^^^ants.    Her  long  eye-lashes  drooped  languidly 
^'^x*    her  strange  deep  eyes,  as  if  no  scone  on 
^^^li  was  worth  the  trouble  of  lifting  them,  and 
^   l>lame  or  praise  she  was  alike  proudly  in- 
<^^>rent. 

P*Or  eighteen  months  had  Harold  De  Wilton's 
P^^^  been  subdued  in  her  pretence — ^for  eighteen 
VMXithB  had  he  been  her  devoted  attendant,  and 


yet  never  had  he  breathed  in  her  car  one  word 
of  love.  He  dared  not  thus  familiarly  approach 
into  the  statuesque  .  majesty  of  her  presence.  • 
And  yet  Edith  Trevanion  had  resolved  to  be  his 
wife.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  married.  She  knew  that 
her  children,  if  she  hod  any,  must  be  portion- 
loss,  and  more  yet,  she  did  not  love  Harold  De 
Wilton.  But  it  was  inexpressibly  galling  to  her 
proud  spirit  to  be  the  recipient  of  charity,  and 
as  such  she  could  not  avoid  considering  herself, 
despite  Sophie's  earnest  love  and  disinterested 
friendship.  Her  position  was  well  known,  both 
in  Virginia  and  at  the  capital,  and  manywh*-  - 
would  otherwise  have  been  her  suitors^  <in  thU 
account  stood  aloof  from  her,  and  sbe^VtlHiQ^ 
she  passed  proudly  on,  turning  afar-oflf  the.glaQee  • 
I  of  her  fine  eyes,  yet  saw  and  felt  all  these  slighte  y 
most  acutely.  But  by  a  marriage  with  Senator 
De  Wilton  she  could  immediately  place  herself 
in  a  position  scarcely  second  to  any  in  the  land, 
and  become  as  much  the  object  of  homage,  as 
she  had  formerly  been  the  recipient  of  indiffer- 
ence. 

For  each  and  all  of  these  reasons  she  deter- 
mined, as  I  have  said,  to  become  the  wife  of  her 
high-bom  admirer,  and  this  was  why  she  had 
made  the  months  of  his  probation  so  very  long — 
why  she  had  treated  him  with  such  studied  cold- 
ness. She  was  poor  and  proud,  and  she  would 
not  be  won  unsought — she  would  make  him  feel 
that  she  only  conferred  an  obligation  upon  him, 
and  slio  succeeded.  At  last  the  time  seemed  ripe 
for  a  declaration,  and  she  very  easily  managed 
that  Mrs.  Floyd  should  be  obliged  to  leave  a 
pleasant  party,  at  the  very  time  when  the  was 
engaged  for  six  cotillions ;  and  Mr.  De  Wilton, 
being  so  much  the  friend  of  the  family,  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  ho  should  offer  his 
carriage  to  escort  her  home. 

Moved  by  the  unusual  graciousness  of  her 
manner,  he  proposed,  and  was  accepted;  but 
still,  when  ho  pleaded  for  an  early  ma^jfiago,  the 
strange  girl  would  answer,  <<not  yet,"  and  it  was 
six  months  ere  he  could  win  her  rosy  lips  to 
name  the  day. 

Then  he  left  her  side  and  hastened  homo  to 
ascertain,  by  personal  inspection,  that  his  stew- 
ard and  housekeeper  had  arranged  all  things  in 
fit  order  for  the  reception  of  his  beautiful  bride, 
and  then  it  was,  that  bidding  his  Aymee  good- 
bye, he  remarked — "  A  few  weeks,  and  my  little 
girl  shall  have  a  mother, 

Aymee  De  Wilton  was  now  a  fair  child  of  seven, 
and  the  one  great  grief  of  her  heart  had  always 
been  that  she  was  motherless.  Elsie,  her  quad- 
roon nurse,  had  often  led  her  into  the  pleasant 
library,  and  drawing  away  a  curtain  from  beifosa 
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the  picture  of  a  fair,  happy-looking^  blue-eyed 
girl,  had  lifted  the  little  one  up  to  look  upon  it, 
and  told  her  the  story  of  that  gentle  mother, 
who  died  that  she  might  live.  But  of  late,  by 
her  father's  express  request,  Elsie  had  changed 
the  theme  from  the  dead  mother  in  the  church- 
yard, to  the  beautiful  living  mother,  who  was  so 
soon  to  become  the  mistress  of  Willow-Dale. 
And  a  bright  light  stole  into  Aymce  De  Wilton's 
Uirge  blue  eyes,  and  a  new  joy  rang  out  with  the 
olear,  rich  tones  of  her  childish  laugh.  Sweet 
little  Aymee ! 

The  master  of  Willow-Dale  bade  his  little 
daughter  good-bye, \nd  turned  from  the  door  of 
his  splendid  mansion  with  a  wild  joy  lying  warm 
at  his  heart.  He  had  never  dreamed  but  that 
Edith  Trevanion  loved  him,  and  yet,  beyond  her 
graceful  and  dignified  acceptance  of  his  suit,  he 
had  nothing  to  warrant  this  belief.  Never  once 
had  those  proudly-curved  lips  been  pressed  to 
his  own — never  had  the  fair,  peach-like  cheek 
erimsoned  at  his  approach,  or  the  small  hand 
trembled  in  his  clasp.  But  his  heart  thrilled 
now,  for  ho  was  dreaming  that  in  a  few  days 
more,  that  proud,  stately  beauty  would  be  all  his 
own — that  his  would  be  the  right  to  clasp  that 
graceful  waist,  to  look  into  those  dark  eyes,  and 
something  whispered  that  the  cold  music  of  her 
silver  voice  would  soften  into  tenderness,  when 
the  name  she  called  was  her  husband's.  And 
yet  dream  on!  Soon  enough  will  come  the 
awakening. 


CHAPTER  II. 

When  e«rth,  and  hearen,  and  all  things  0e«m 
So  lorely  for  our  takes,  it  is  a  sin 
Not  to  be  happy. 

Men  look  on  death  as  lightning,  always  far 
Off,  or  in  Hearenl    Fnrus. 

There  was  a  gorgeous  bridal  at  the  residence 
of  Senator  Floyd.  It  was  the  hazy  Indian  sum- 
^mer,  and  the  whole  earth  seemed  full  of  light 
and  beauty.  Sun-rays  flooded  the  pleasant  cham- 
ber where  Sophie  Floyd  was  busily  adorning  the 
fair  bride.  Sunlight  floated  over  the  velvet  cur- 
tains and  crimson  drapery — tinted  the  gorgeous 
pictures,  and  lay  like  a  blessing  in  Sophie's  golden 
curls.  On  a  low  stool,  before  a  full  length  mir- 
ror, sat  the  Lady  Edith.  Her  stately  figure  was 
robed  in  a  white  satin,  heavily  trimmed  with 
broad  Mechlin  lace.  It  was  cut  low  in  front, 
revealing  the  proud  sweep  of  her  graceful 
shoulders,  and  her  rounded  and  symmetrical 
arms  were  bare,  save  the  short  sleeve  of  the 
richly  wrought  lace.  Her  heavy,  purplish-black 
tresses  were  twined  in  massive  braids  about  her 
small,  clasBical  head ;  and  Sophie,  with  a  snatch 


of  song  on  her  bright  lips,  was  binding  around 
them  a  wreath  of  orange  flowers. 

**  There  now,  my  queenly  Edith,"  she  cried, 
when  her  task  was  completed,  **  now  you  are  in- 
deed charming.     Only  just  look  at  yourself." 

*<  Edith  arose,  and  stood  silently  for  a  moment 
before  the  large,  gilt-fVamed  mirror.  At  first, 
her  proud  face  was  calmly  indifferent,  then  there 
drifted  over  it  a  flush  of  gratified  pride  in  her 
own  loveliness,  and,  at  last,  turning  round  with 
a  half  sneer  curling  her  beautiful  lips,  she  re- 
marked— '*  I  believe  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to 
dress  up  victims,  and  garland  them  for  the  sacri- 
fice, did  it  not  ?" 

**  Fashion !    Why,  Edith,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

'*  Nothing,  little  one,  nothing  at  all— only  this, 
come  hero  and  lay  your  head  on  my  bosom,  little 
Sophie.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  un- 
grateftil ;  that  I  feel  all  your  great  kindness,  and 
that  I  love  you,  oh,  Sophie,  better  than  any  thing 
else  in  the  world,"  and  something  very  like  a 
tear  glittered  on  the  bride's  long,  jetty  latches. 

'*  Better  than  any  thing  but  Harold  De  T^ton, 
you  mean,  darling,"  said  Sophie,  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  reproach. 

<*0h,  yes,  of  course!  I  mean  better  than  any 
thing  save  the  honorable  and  very  sapient  Sena- 
tor De  Wilton,"  and  once  more  that  queer  smile, 
which  was  more  than  half  a  sneer,  flitted  over 
Edith's  beautiful  face. 

But  it  was  a  gorgeous  bridal,  and  when  the 
guests  thronged  round  Edith  De  Wilton  with  their 
words  of  congratulation,  you  would  not  have 
dreamed  that  one  shade  of  scorn  or  sorrow  had 
ever  hovered  around  those  proud,  calm  lips. 

It  was  some  three  weeks  after,  when  an  ele- 
gant traveling-carriage  rolled  up  the  ayenue  of 
Willow-Dale,  and  the  face  of  Edith  De  Wilton 
looked  forth  Arom  its  open  window.  **  Oh,  how 
beautiful !"  she  murmured,  as  they  wound  along 
through  rows  of  stately  chestnut  trees.  Her 
husband  staii^  joyously.  For  the  first  time 
since  their  bridal,  she  had  deigned  to  give  utter- 
ance to  an  expression  of  admiration ;  and  its  ob- 
ject was  their  future  home.  She  had  receired 
his  costly  bridal  presents,  of  diamonds  and  rubies, 
and  glittering  emeralds,  with  careless  indiffer- 
ence, a  cold,  half-mocking  smile  wreathing  her 
lips ;  but  now  the  fair  face  did  indeed  wear  an 
expression  of  pleasure,  and  bending  forward  with 
a  sudden  impulse,  he  drew  her  head  to  his  bosom 
and  kissed  her  fondly.  But  the  lady  quickly 
lifted  it,  with  a  look  of  stately  weariness ;  and 
once  more  turning  to  the  window,  bent  her  eyes 
upon  the  mansion  they  were  approaching. 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels  had 
been  heard  within,  and  a  fair  child  with  snnDj 
eurls,  and  deep-blue  eyes  bounded  out  upon  the 
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piAzza.     '<Ah,  there  is  Aymee!"  and  a  happy 
smile  brightened  the  father's  face.     In  a  moment 
more  they  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  Sena- 
tor De  Wilton,  stepping  upon  the  piazza,  ex- 
tended his  arms  to  his  bride,  and  drew  her  to  his 
bosom,    fondly   murmunng — **  Welcome,   sweet 
wife,  welcome  to  heart  and  home  I"     Then  tam- 
ing, he  lifted  the  little  Aymee,  kissed  her  ten- 
'derly,  and  leading  her  to  Edith,  said — **  This  is 
Aymee's  new  mamma.     You  will  love  each  other 
now  for  my  sake,  and  afterward,  please  God,  for 
your  own." 

Aymee*s  first  impulse  was  to  clasp  her  arms 
mround  the  neck  of  her  beautiful  mother,  but  the 
lady  bent  down  yery  coldly  and  pressed  her  red 
lips  to  the  child's  brow,  in  the  stateliest  of  stately 
Idases,  and  the  little  one  timidly  retreated  to  her 
nurse.  Mrs.  De  Wilton  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  dinner-table  of  her  new  home,  in  a 
xxuignificent  ruby-colored  TeWet,  with  pendants 
of  rabies  in  her  small  oars,  and  a  string  of  the 
same  jewels  blazing  among  the  heavy  braids  of 
lier  purplish-black  hair.  An  hour  after,  she  sat 
leaning  her  proud  head  against  the  high  back  of 
fli  crimson  velvet  arm-chair,  and  her  husband 
stood  at  a  little  distance  watching  her.  Never 
liad  she  looked  more  proudly  beautiful — the  rich 
^low  from  the  crimson'  drapery  mantled  her 
cheeks  with  a  rosy  hue,  and  her  large  eyes 
hashed  and  sparkled  like  live  embers,  fVom  un- 
<iemeath  their  long  jetty  lashes.  Aymee  had 
drawn  up  her  little  chair  to  that  side  of  the  room, 
^nd  sat  there  with  her  deep-blue  eyes  steadily 
"fixed  upon  her  new  mother,  watching  her  as  if 
1  ife  and  death  depended  on  the  gaze. 

I  hacve  always  thought  it  one  of  the  strangest 
'filings  In  this  strange  story  (for,  reader,  my 
Xegend  is  a  true  one)  the  sudden,  unaccountable, 
vxndefinable,  almost  mesmeric  attraction,  which, 
^Tom  the  very  first,  drew,  forced  the  sweet  child, 
"Wfithout  the  hope  of  resistance,  to  cling  to  her 
proud,  cold  step-mother.     It  commenced  with 
't.be  first  moment  Edith's  great  black  eyes  rested 
on  her,  and  it  continued — to  the  end.     It  was  not 
exactly  love,  for  it  required  no  affection  in  re- 
turn, but  it  was  more  like  worship.    No  coldness 
htd  power  to  chill,  no  unkindness  to  crush  it  I 
Still  would  the  meek  lips  falter  forth  prayers, 
tbotigh  the  sky  over  head  was  brass,  and  the 
^u*tli  underneath  iron. 

Another  hour  had  passed,  and  still  Edith  sat 
'Bc^tionless  in  the  high-backed  chair — still  her 
Aii«l>and  stood  silently  watching  her;  and  still 
"^^«  Aymee's  blue,  steadfast  eyes  were  not  once 
*tt»T:ied  away  from  her  face.  At  last  the  child 
"^^^j  and  timidly  creeping  to  the  proud  woman's 
^^^^T,  she  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  crgssed  her  tiny 
"^^^^di  on  the  rioh  folds  of  her  velvet  robe. 


And  what  had  been  the  reflections  of  the  lady 
Edith,  during  that  long  hour  of  silent  thought  ? 
At  first  her  mind  had  dwelt  with  a  kind  of 
triumphant  pleasure  on  the  beautiful  home  of 
which  she  was  mistress;  and  fhe  proud  name, 
graced  by  her  prouder  beauty.  Then,  she  had 
thought,  that  but  for  Aymee,  it  might  bo  all  her 
own — if  but  the  first  Mrs.  De  Wilton  had  died 
childless,  not  only  Willow  Dale  but  Mont  Mary 
might  have  been  hers ;  and  gradually  a  fierce  and 
terrible  hatred  of  the  sweet,  quiet  child  stole  un- 
checked, and  almost  unperceived,  into  her  heart; 
and  there  the  little  one  was,  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

"Oh  mother,  sweet,  beautiful  mother,"  mur- 
mured the  child  at  length,  in  tones  low  and  very 
plaintive,  but  yet  strangely  musical,  "take  mo 
to  your  heart,  dear  mother.  Oh,  please,  please 
to  love  Aymee !  Iler  other  mother  has  been  up 
in  Heaven  a  great  while,  and  Aymee  has  been  to 
lonesome — please  to  love  Aymee!" 

But  the  caresss  the  poor  child  so  yearned  for 
was  not  given,  and  Edith's  voice  was  cold  and 
almost  stern  as  she  said  : 

**Go  away  to  your  play,  Aymee.  I  am  think- 
ing, and  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  I  hardly 
know  you  yet,  and  your  nurse  can  take  care  of 
you  much  better  than  I  can."  And  the  repulsed 
child  turned  away,  crashing  with  her  small  hand 
the  round,  glittering  tchrs  which  had  gathered 
on  her  lashes,  and  sat  down  again  in  her  little 
chair,  and  resumed  her  ceaseless  watch  of  that 
strange  mother. 

"  Harold,"  said  the  lady,  at  length.  The  hus- 
band started  with  pleasure,  for  it  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  called  him  by  his  name.  He 
came  forward  and  threw  himself  on  a  low  stool 
beside  her,  inquiring,  "what  is  it,  dearest?" 

"Nothing,  only  just  see  how  steadily  that 
child  watches  me.  It  fairly  chills  me,  makes  me 
dreadfully  nervous — can't  she  be  sent  away  ?" 

"Aymee,  love,"  said  the  father,  gently,  "it  is 
almost  your  bed-time.  I  want  you  should  go  to 
Elsie  now." 

And  meekly  the  little  child  arose  and  obeyed 
him,  with  her  heart  almost  stifled  by  its  wild 
longing  for  a  caress  that  came  not. 

Three  years  passed  away,  and  still  Edith  De 
Wilton's  husband  regarded  her  with  the  same 
wild  idolatry.  It  was  rather  the  impassioned 
worship  of  the  lover  than  the  tender,  sanctified 
devotion  of  the  husband.  For  in  all  these  years 
his  love  had  not  met  with  the  slightest  return. 
Not  once  had  her  proud  lips  been  pressed  to  his 
brow — not  once  had  her  hand  wandered  caress- 
ingly among  his  raven  hair — not  once  had  she 
manifested  one  emotion  of  joy  at  his  approach. 
To  do  Edith  De  Wilton  justice,  she  was  too  proud 
to  profess  what  she  did  not  feel ;  and  she  hi^ 
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neyer,  in  a  single  instance,  humbled  herself  to 
counterfeit  regardt^which  did  not  exist  And  yet 
her  husband  loTed  on,  and  believed  himself 
happy,  in  that  be  heard  her  called  by  his  name, 
and  knew  that  no  other  dared  to  approach  her 
side.  His  strange  passion  amounted  almost  to 
an  insanity.  He  never  thought  himself  wronged 
or  ii^ured  by  her  scorn  or  coldness ;  never  com- 
pluned,  and  never  once  remitted  his  more  than 
lover-like  devoUon  to  her  wishes. 

And  now  her  restle&s,  migratory  disposition, 
the  Egyptian  blood,  began  to  show  itself.  Her 
rare  beauty  and  exalted  social  position  made  her 
almost  omnipotent  at  Washington,  and  her  wish 
suggested  at  the  fountain-head,  procured  for  her 
husband  the  appointment  of  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St  James.  There  was  another  motive 
which  urged  her  to  this  step.  Time  had  only 
served  to  increase  the  deep  devotion  of  the  little 
Aymee,  and  her  steadfast  eyes  were  constantly 
seeking  her  mother's  cold  face,  until  her  very 
presence  had  become  almost  intolerable  to  the 
haughty  woman.  Oh,  how  bitterly  she  hated 
her.  You  would  not  have  thought  that  peerless 
form  could  have  held  a  heart  capable  of  such 
deep,  such  intense  malignity. 

"Aymee,  of  course,  goes  with  us,"  said  Sena- 
tor De  Wilton  to  his  stately  wife,  when  he  had 
received  from  government  the  confirmation  of 
his  appointment. 

"  Aymee  of  course  doet  not  go  with  us,"  was 
the  reply.  *•  Aymee  is  now  ten  years  old.  It  is 
time  she  commenced  a  regular  system  of  educi^ 
tion,  which  I,  scarcely  ten  years  older  than  her- 
self, am  not  capable  of  superintending.  Beside, 
and  let  this  end  it,  I  am  not  going  to  be  burdened 
with  the  care  of  a  child  in  traveling ;  so  one  thing 
is  certain,  if  you  take  Aymee  you  will  leave  me 
at  home  I" 

♦*  Well,  Edith,  I  presume  you  are  right  I  sup- 
pose it  it  time  Aymce's  education  was  commenced, 
but  what  do  you  propose  doing  with  her  V* 

**  /.'  She  is  not  my  child ;  /  shall  do  nothing 
with  her ;  but  I  should  suggest  sending  her  for 
the  next  five  years  to  Madame  D*Arblay's,  in 
Boston,  where  I  received  my  education. 

And  to  Boston  Aymee  went,  and  six  weeks 
after,  her  father  and  mother  sailed  for  Europe. 
There  are  old  people  still  in  England,  who  tell 
their  grandchildren  at  twilight  of  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  Madam  the  Ambassadress — of  the 
strange  eyes  whose  spell  no  mortal  could  resist, 
and  how  she  held  her  own  separate  court  of  the 
most  noble  women  and  the  most  powerful  men  in 
all  the  realm.  These  five  years  in  England  were 
the  proudest  of  Edith's  life ;  but  we  need  not 
tread  their  paths  by  her  side,  our  story  leads  us 
otherwhere. 


All  these  years,  there  was  a  little,  patient  ^1 
wearily  studying  in  the  most  fashionable  board- 
ing school  in  New  England.  When  her  teachers 
praised  her  success,  she  would  turn  away  with 
thankful  tears,  saying  to  herself:  '<  Perhaps  if  I 
am  diligent  mamma  will  love  me  better  when 
she  comes  back  again.  Dear  mamma  I  How  I 
wish  I  was  pretty  enough  for  her  to  love  I" 

And  yet,  with  all  her  humility,  her  entire  lack 
of  self-appreciation,  never  before  had  there  been 
so  universal  a  favorite  as  Aymee  De  Wilton. 
Contrary  to  all  established  precedents,  the  teach- 
ers' pet  was  also  the  scholars'  darling.  It  was 
during  Aymee's  last  year  at  school,  and  about 
three  months  before  she  was  to  receive  her  diplo- 
ma, that  an  event  occurred  which  was  destined 
to  influence  all  her  future.  It  was  but  seldom 
that  Madame  D'Arblay  permitted  any  of  her 
pupils  to  appear  in  public,  but  on  this  occasion 
there  was  to  be  a  lecture  from  one  whose  writings 
had  already  electrified  half  the  world.  Highly 
refined,  eminently  poetical,  and  strictly  moral  in 
their  tendency,  these  works  had  become  very 
popular  in  the  seminary,  with  Madame's  Aillest 
approbation.  But  among  the  whole  circle  of 
youthful  en.thusiasts  there  was  not  one  whose 
praise  was  so  sincere,  whose  admiration  was  so- 
intense  as  that  of  Aymee.  His  very  name  was 
a  spell-word  to  kindle  her  eyes  and  make  her 
heart  beat  quicker. 

When  Madame  D'Arblay,  whose  old  friend  the 
lecturer  and  author  chanced  to  be,  announoed 
the  forthcoming  lecture  to  her  pupils,  the  school 
rose  en  maese^  with  a  clamorous  petition  that  they 
might  all  be  present  Nothing  loth  to  obtain  an 
accession  of  popularity  at  so  small  a  sacrifice, 
Madame  smilingly  oons&ited,  and  at  an  early  hour 
she  entered  the  lecture-room  with  her  pupils. 

There  was  a  deep,  breathless  hush  when 
Walter  Hines  advanced  upon  the  stage.  The 
house  was  thronged  with  the  6lite  and  literati  of 
Boston,  and  scarcely  one  was  present  who  had 
not  read  his  books  and  formed  a  preconceived 
opinion  of  the  author.  His  appearance  was 
magnetic.  As  he  made  his  graceful  salutation, 
the  house  fairly  rung  with  thunders  of  applause, 
and  then  they  held  their  breath  to  look  on  him. 
And  yet  he  was  not  handsome — at  least  there 
was  no  faultless  regularity  of  features — no  per- 
fectness  of  outline  which  could  have  fascinated 
the  eyes  of  a  sculptor.  He  was  very  slight  in 
figure,  with  firmly-knit  muscles,  and  rather  tall. 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  full,  and  the  hair 
which  waved  over  it,  dark  chestnut ;  the  eyes — 
those  magnetic  eyes — wore  large  and  almond- 
shaped.  In  hue  they  were  like  the  lapis-laxuli, 
and  in  expression — ^but  you  could  not  describe 
ihatf  for  it  changed  with  every  thought.    Never 
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were  there  eyes  through  which  the  soul  talked 
more  clearly.  His  nose,  too,  with  its  thin,  ex- 
pansive nostril,  was  capable  of  almost  any  va- 
riety of  expression.  His  mouth  was  small  and 
almost  too  womanly  in  its  gentleness,  and  his 
hand  delicate  as  a  girl's. 

We  seldom  find  oar  fancy-pictares  of  the  un- 
knovTn  realixed,  but  Walter  Hines  was  the  very 
embodiment  of  Aymee's  ideal,  and  not  once 
daring  the  whole  evening  were  her  sweet  blue 
eyes  turned  away  from  his  face.  His  subject 
was  **  Poetry  and  Poets,"  and  the  discourse  and 
the  Etpeaker  harmonized,  like  love  and  Venus,  or 
Apollo  nnd  mu^^ic.  His  voice,  without  possessing 
the  subtle,  indescribable  magnetism  of  Edith 
Trcvaniou's,  was  yet  low,  and  sweet,  and  thrill- 
ing, as  the  cadences  of  those  wo  listen  to  in 
dreams. 

He  had  spoken  but  a  few  sentences,  when  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  sweet,  uplifted  face  of  Aymee. 
Her  dress  was  of  pure  white  muslin,  and  a  wreath 
of  myrtle,  with  its  star-like  blossoms,  was  half 
hid  among  the  curls  of  her  golden  hair.  The 
poet-orator  smiled  unconsciously  when  he  gazed 
on  her,  for  at  first  he  half  fancied  the  immortal 
muse  of  his  art  was  before  him.  She  touched 
him  greatly  by  her  youth  and  innocence,  and  her 
exceeding  grace,  and  many  times  during  the  eve- 
ning his  eyes  sought  that  fair  face,  as  if  in  quest 
<»f  strength  and  inspiration. 

That  night  Aymee  De  Wilton's  dreams  had 
caught  a  rosier  coloring.  Already  were  her  timid 
ieet  passing  beyond  the  enchanted  borders  of  her 
«hild-life. 

The  next  morning  a  card  was  handed  to 
3fadume,  hs  she  sat  in  her  throne-like  seat  be- 
Ibre  the  French  class,  alternately  praising  and 
scolding.  She  smiled,  and  bidding  them  wait 
^or  her,  left  the  school-room  and  proceeded  to 
"the  parlor.  The  lecturer  of  the  preceding  eve- 
:xiing  rose  to  meet  her,  and  touched  his  lips  to 
Jier  rouged  check  with  the  pardonable  familiarity 
^f  an  old  acquaintance.  **How  well  you  are 
looking,  Madame.  Are  you  as  kind  as  you  are 
handsome?     I  hope  so,  at  least  this  morning." 

**  Pourqiioi  f" 

"  Oh,  because  I  've  come  begging.  Who  was 
that  little  golden-haired  girl,  with  the  crown  of 
^nyrtle-1  eaves  and -the  white  dress?" 

**  That — let  me  see — that  was  Aymee  De  Wil- 
ton. Her  father  is  our  Ambassador  to  England. 
iSut  why — you  were  not  smitten  with  that  child 
«f  fifteen  ?" 

**  I  do  n't  know.     Conscientiously,  Madame,  I 
^ever  could  have  succeeded  one  half  so  well  last 
'Slight  but  for  the  encouragement  that  girl's  eyes 
save  me.    The  silent  homage  of  her  quiet,  stead- 
fast look  was  ten  thoosand  times  worth  all  the 


cheers  of  the  audience.     Come,  Madame,  let  xne 
see  her — do  !'* 

"Well,  Walter,"  said  the la<iy gayly,  "perhaps 
I  will  make  an  exception  in  your  favor,  but  my 
instructions  were  to  confine  the  circle  of  the 
young  lady's  acquaihtance  within  the  school- 
room— but  you,  my  old  friendT-yes,  Walter,  you 
shall  see  her." 

In  five  minutes  Madame  had  gone  to  the  school- 
room and  returned  with  our  little  Aymee.  The 
fair  girl  looked  (at  least  Walter  Hines  thought 
so)  more  beautiful  than  ever,  in  her  plain,  close- 
fitting  morning-drc?s  of  light-blue  merino. 

**  Mr.  Hines  wishes  to  know  you,  Miss  De 
Wilton,"  said  Madame,  as  they  entered  the  room, 
'*  and  I  am  the  more  willing  to  accord  him  this 
privilege,  since  I  know  how  fervent  an  admirer 
you  have  long  been  of  his  writings." 

I  do  not  think  any  one  else  ever  blushed  so 
easily  as  Aymee,  and  smiles  and  blushes  fairly 
chased  each  other  over  her  radiant  face,  during 
her  half-hour's  interview  with  Walter  Hines.  It 
was  not  the  last  by  many.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
that  a  bouquet  was  not  left  at  the  door  for  Miss 
De  Wilton — scarcely  an  evening  that  did  not  find 
the  poet-orator  at  her  side.  It  was  but  the  old 
story  told  o'er  again.  Aymee  De  Wilton  loved, 
and  was  loved  in  retunj.  Never  in  life  was  there 
any  thing  purer  or  stronger  than  that  girl's 
faith  in  the  object  of  her  idolatry.  It  was  sum- 
mer sunshine  dawning  upon  the  moonlight  of  her 
hitherto  calm  and  tranquil  life.  There  was  no 
sundering  of  other  ties.  Her  heart  turned  just 
as  fondly  to  her  noble  father — her  longings  for 
the  love  of  her  stately  and  beautiful  step-mother 
were  as  intense  as  ever,  but  whereas  before  there 
had  been  a  sealed-up  fountain  in  her  heart,  it 
was  unstopped  now,  and  its  healing  waters  flowed 
through  all  the  beautiful  fields  of  her  heart-liff 
and,  watered  by  this  life-giving  shower,  trees  •^ 
flowers  sprung  up,  and  on  them  sat  little  '^^^^ 
birds,  called  hopes,  singing  each  one  t'  •'"**  '• 
of  Walter  Hine.  <*«•    She 

Examination-day  came  and  went.  A"^  that; 
ceived  her  diploma,  and  started  for  her  ^^^  ^®^ 
home,  accompanied  by  Elsie,  her  fftill^  should 
attendant,  and  under  the  protection  of*®*'^*^' 
trothed.  ^^^^     I 

"  Has  my  father  returned  ?"  was  her  fi**^  ™"^ 
tion  to  the  porter  who  opened  the  lodge-^^^  "*^ 
•'.No,  Miss  Aymee,"  was  the  replyj*^  ^^ 
looked  for  him  yesterday,  but  he  did  not  ^"^ 
and  we  expect  him  this  afternoon."  A"  *^ 
passed  within,  and  ascended  to  the  same  plcff*"^ 
room  which  had  been  appropriated  to  her  us'l^ 
childhood.  All  was  unchanged.  The  cheerAiV 
patterned  carpet  was  still  upon  the  floor — the 
same  book-case  hong  upon  the  wall,  and  the 
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Bune  mirror   surmoitDted  her    little  dresuDg- 
bureau.   But  she  herself  was  not  quite  the  same. 

A  child  still,  in  her  innocence  and  playfulness, 
jet  the  love  of  a  woman  had  grown  into  her 
heart,  giyen  a  brighter  flush  to  her  cheek,  and 
caused  the  tide  of  her  life  to  flow  with  a  current 
deeper  indeed,  but  with  the  still  depth  of  a  quiet 
joy.  And  jet  there  were  tears  in  Aymee's  ejes, 
as  she  sat  there  by  the  window.  There  is  some- 
thing solemnizing  in  the  very  aspect  of  the  land- 
scape which  has  been  familiar  to  us  from  infancy. 
The  river,  on  which  our  tiny  fingers  launched 
mimic  fleets ;  the  mountains  we  used  to  dream 
were  stepping-stones  to  heaven,  and  the  very 
sky,  with  its  ever-shifting  panorama  of  clouds, 
which  bent  lovingly  over  our  childhood. 

Our  quiet  little  Aymee,  though  she  would  have 
been  the  last  one  in  the  world  to  admit  it,  was  a 
veritable  enthusiast,  and  in  this  hour  she  was 
walking  backward,  clasping  hands  with  the 
dreams  and  fancies  of  her  childhood.  Once 
more  she  seemed  to  stand  with  all  the  faith  of 
those  early  days  before  the  pictured  face  of  her 
«  mother  in  Heaven,"  and  then,  turning  her  eyes 
upward  to  the  eternal  sky,  to  see  that  same 
sweet  face  in  a  vision. 

Then  she  remembered  the  weeks  of  eager, 
anxious  expectation  before  the  coming  of  her 
new  mother ;  the  first  vivid  impression  produced 
upon  her  mind  by  the  sight  of  Edith's  face,  and 
the  old  longing  for  her  mother's  love  came  back 
to  her  with  tenfold  force.  She  had  sat  for  nearly 
an  hour,  busied  in  thoughts  like  these,  when 
Elsie  entered  with  the  information  that  Mr.  Hines 
was  waiting  for  her  in  the  library,  and  was  get- 
ting rcittlcss  at  her  delay.  Very  rapidly  she 
completed  her  arrangement  of  her  simple  toilet, 
donned  a  light  robe  of  snowy  muslin,  with  a  blue 
^^ibbon  around  her  slender  waist,  and  a  scarf  of 
***  tame  hue  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and 

*  ^  ehe  joined  her  lover. 
pose  it » yg  you  seen  the  pictures,  Walter  ?"  was  her 
but  what  ,tion. 

"^.'     ^ear!" 
With  her  ^  x  Will  show  you,  then!" 
the  next  ^^^  reverently  the  heavy  crimson  curtain 
Boston,  T  before  one  of  them,  and  turning  toward 

And  t«j.  beautiful  eyes  dim  with  tears,  she 
after,  he.^^j^  "This  is  my  mother,  Walter,  my  own 
There  "autiful  'mother  in  heaven,'  as  I  used  to 
their  gr  ^jjcn  I  was  a  child." 
«>**^*J  young  man  regarded  it  for  a  few  moments 
stranfj^Q  expression  of  deep  interest,  and  then 
^''^Sng  to  the  young  girl  beside  him,  "Why, 
°*®%iee,"  he  said,  *•  this  ought  to  have  been  taken 
^r  you.  Give  the  eye  one  touch  more  of  the 
spiritual,  and  it  would  be  your  "very  self." 

The  golden  head  was  bowed  upon  his  shoul-  | 


der,  and  he  felt  Aymee's  slight  frame  tremble 
with  her«6ob8.  ''What  is  it, darling,  are  yon 
grieved  ?     Have  I  pained  you  ?" 

'*0h  no,  but  I  am  so  glad,  so  happy.  Oh, 
Walter,  she  was  so  good,  so  long-suffering,  and 
gentle !  I  have  prayed  so  to  be  like  her.  But 
forgive  me,  I  am  very  weak ;  I  must  show  you 
my  other  mother." 

Walter  Hines  had  all  a  painter's  intense  pas- 
sion for  the  beautiful,  and  he  stood  as  if  entranced 
before  the  pictured  face  of  Edith  De  Wilton. 
She  was  attired  in  a  riding-habit  of  green  velvet 
A  beaver  hat  with  its  long  drooping  plumes  sat 
lightly  upon  the  rich  braids  of  her  hair;  her 
cheeks  were  flushed;  her  stately  figure  displayed 
to  the  fullest  advantage,  and  above  all,  to  her 
eyes,  those  demon  eyes,  with  their  supernatural 
power  of  fascination,  the  artist  had  given,  in 
part,  that  very  expression  of  half-subdued  melan- 
choly, lit  with  a  smouldering  fire,  which  might 
have  led  an  army  to  destruction — a  nation  to  its 
ruin.  One  hand,  with  a  silver-mounted  whip  be- 
tween the  fingers,  was  gathering  up  the  long 
folds  of  her  riding-dress ;  the  other  lay  upon  the 
neck  of  a  superb  black  horse,  which  she  was  ap- 
parently just  prepared  to  mount 

For  full  ten  minutes  Walter  Hines  neither  spoke 
nor  moved,  and  during  all  that  time  he  never  once 
removed  his  eyes  from  the  picture.  Then,  turn- 
ing suddenly  round,  *«  Aymee,"  he  said,  "is  your 
mother — is  Mrs.  De  Wilton  one-half  so  beautiful 
as  that  ?" 

'*0h  yes,  mamma  is  much  more  beautiful  than 
her  portrait!" 

*'  Then  she  must  be  the  brightest  angel  out  of 
heaven.     How  old  is  she  ?" 

"Twenty-five  now,  I  believe." 

**  Twenty-five,  and  you  call  her  mother!  Why, 
little  one,  I  'm  two  years  older  than  that  myselfl 
What!  Tears  in  my  little  girl's  eyes?  That 
wont*  do,  my  Aymee.  It 's  not  because  I  called 
Mrs.  De  Wilton  beautiful,  is  it  ?  I  would  n't  ^ve 
you,  darling,  for  a  thousand  such.  You  did  n't 
think  that  I  could  love  another,  did  you  ?" 

"Oh  no,  indeed,"  said  the  young  girl  simply, 
"I  never  thought  of  that,  beside,  you  know 
mamma  is  married ;  but  the  tears  came  to  my 
eyes  because  I,  too,  think  her  so  very  beautiful, 
and  she  wont  love  me  I" 

"  Wont  love  you,  Aymee  ?" 

"  No !"  and  gently  drawing  her  lover  to  a  seat 
by  her  side,  she  unfolded  to  him  I'or  the  first 
time,  the  great  grief  of  her  childhood — the  wild 
longing  for  a  love  which  she  was  powerless  to 
win.  He  listened  tenderly;  putting  back  tlie 
hair  from  her  flushed  cheeks  with  a  gentle, 
soothing  motion.  "Never  mind,  darling,"  he 
said,  when  she  concluded,  "  she  will  love  jom 
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now,  she  cannot  holp  it.  I  oould  forgire  a  wo- 
man, young  and  boautifal  like  her,  for  not  troub- 
ling herself  about  children  in  general,  but  you; 
I  don*t  see  how  she  could  haye  helped  loTing 
you  iVom  the  first" 

At  that  moment  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  car- 
riage approaching  rapidly.  "It  is  papa,"  ex- 
claimed the  girL  **  Stay  here,  Walter,  while  I  go 
and  meet  them."  The  coachman  dismounted, 
and  let  down  the  steps.  Harold  De  Wilton 
sprang  from  the  carriage,  and  clasped  his  child 
loTiugly  to  his  heart.  Then  turning  from  her, 
be  gaTe  his  hand  to  Edith.  She  bent  her  cold  cheek, 
to  receiTO  Aymee's  eagerly  proffered  salutation, 
and  then  said,  turning  to  her  husband  with  quiet 
dignity — "Will  you  take  me  to  my  room,  and 
then  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  your 
daughter;*'  and  taking  his  arm  she  passed  up 
the  steps,  followed  by  her  waiting-maid  with  a 
band-box  and  portmanteau. 

Aymee  did  not  return  to  the  library,  but 
awaited  her  father  on  the  stairs.  He  caught  her 
in  his  arms  as  he  came  down,  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again,  and  then  bent  his  ear  to  her 
Ups,  as  she  blushingly  whispered  to  him  of  her 
betrothal,  and  that  her  lover  was  awaiting  them 
in  the  library.  He  entered  the  room  with  his 
ann  about  his  fair  child's  waist,  and  welcomed 
Walter  Hincs  cordially. 

**  Your  fame  has  come  to  us  across  the  Atlan- 
tic," he  said  smilingly ;  "  Edith  has  become  one 
of  your  most  devoted  admirers,  and  it  is  a  real, 
as  well  as  most  unexpected  pleasure  to  bid  you 
welcome  to  Willow-Dale." 

Half  an  hour  later  Edith  joined  the  party.   She 
was  attired  in  a  heavy  crimson  satin,  which  lent 
a  rich  glow  to  the  clear  olive  of  her  complexion, 
and  contrasted  admirably  with  her  smooth  bands 
of  black  and  shining  hair.     Her  welcome  of  the 
poet-orator  was  not  less  cordial  than  her  hus- 
band*s.    She  turned  upon  him  the  full  blaie  of 
her  magnificent  eyes,  and  looked  steadily  in  his 
face,  until  into  those  eyes  there  stole  an  expres- 
sion no  one  had  ever  seen  there  before ;  an  un- 
definablc,  intangible  warmth  and  softness.     To 
Walter  she  seemed  even  more  beautiful  than  her 
portrait,  and  he  watched  her  every  motion,  lest 
a  tingle  new  charm  should  escape  him.    After 
the  dinner  hour  was  over,  while  Aymee  sat  at 
her  father's  feet  recounting  all  the  little  incidents 
of  her  quiet  life  during  the  past  five  years,  Wal- 
ter Hinea  was  wandering  through  the  shrubbery, 
with  the  stately  Edith  leaning  upon  his  arm,  and 
gently  leading  him  on  to  speak  of  his  past  his- 
tory, his  lofty  aspirations,  and  his  dreams  of 
fame.    He  had  never  discussed  these  subjects 
with  hia  gentle  Aymee,  but  they  came  as  natu- 
rallj  while  speaking  to  the  high-tboughted  being 


by  his  side,  as  one  should  learn  astronomy  while 
walking  among  the  stars. 

Then  gradually  he  was  led  on  to  speak  of  his 
love  for  Aymee,  and  his  intentions  to  seek  her 
hand  of  her  father,  and  urge  an  immediate  mar- 
riage. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  lady  gently;  "we  could 
never  consent  to  that.  Aymee  is  quite  too  young. 
You  will  conclude  to  spend  the  next  six  months 
with  us,  and  then  we  will  sec.  In  the  meantime 
speak  to  Mr.  De  Wilton  to-morrow ;  I  would  ad- 
vise that,  certainly,  and  I  think  you  are  secure 
of  his  consent,  but  we  must  be  reasonable.  How. 
was  it  that  you  ever  loved  Aymee?  She  is  so 
different  from  the  lady  I  should  have  dreamed 
you  would  fancy." 

"Different!    How?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  hardly  explain  it.  True,  Aymee 
is  good,  and  gentle,  and  beautiful,  but  then! 
Come  into  the  house,  Mr.  Hines,  I  am  very  tired, 
and  we  will  sit  down  in  my  boudoir,  and  I  '11  tell 
you  what  I  should  have  dreamed  would  be  the 
lady  of  your  love." 

They  entered  the  house,  and  Edith  led  the  way 
to  her  boudoir.  There  was  about  this  apartment 
a  kind  of  Turkish  luxury  and  repose.  Cushiona 
of  garnet-colored  velvet  were  strewn  around. 
Chairs  and  lounges,  covered  with  the  same  rich 
material,  contrasted  finely  with  the  snowy  carpet, 
on  which  were  raised  tufts  of  crimson  flowera. 
The  curtains  were  of  crimson  satin,  lined  with 
white,  and  the  full-length  mirrors  in  heavy 
golden  frames  multiplied  indefinitely  the  general 
blending  of  snow  and  fire.  Edith  threw  herself 
negligently  down  on  a  lounge  near  the  door,  ad- 
justing the  pillows  under  her  Pbydian  head,  and 
then,  motioning  the  young  man  to  a  low  seat  be- 
side her,  she  resumed  her  discourse. 

"  I  am  not  as  old  in  years,"  she  remarked, 
"  as  are  you,  Mr.  Hines,  but  Heaven  has  given 
me  a  quick  penetration  of  character,  and  I  have 
seen  much  of  the  world.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
should  have  pictured  for  your  spirit's  bride.  She 
must  be  beautiful,  your  very  soul  demands  that; 
not  more  beautiful  perhaps  than  Aymee,  for  few 
such  could  be  found  this  side  Italy,  but  I  should 
have  thought  of  a  different  style  of  beauty. 
Aymee  is  a  generous,  warm-hearted  child.  I 
could  have  fancied  you  loving  a  stately  and  mor- 
velously  gifted  woman ;  one  whose  beauty  and 
talents  were  the  world's  wonder,  but  who  was 
cold  to  all,  save  you,  as  a  Swedish  glacier.  This 
ideal  woman  should  have  been  old  enough  to 
know  her  own  heart,  to  love  you  with  no  childish 
devotion,  but  to  yield  her  whole  soul  up  in  homage 
to  the  greatness  and  nobleness  of  yours.  Then 
she  should  possess  a  kind  of  magnetic  attraction 
for  yon  individually.     She  should  be  able  to  in- 
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fluence  yon,  to  lead  you  on  to  speak  of  all  your 
high  and  glorious  dreams,  to  win  yon,  for  her 
.jokSj^  to  show  forth  to  men  the  most  of  heaven 
y^jsi'h^f^  in  you;  to — but  pardon  me,  I  am 
Wfiaz;f^ii%^fovL  and  making  myself  ridiculous.  I 
really.  IcAs  ntt  aware  I  had  such  an  undiscoTered 
fund  of  TODpnce  in  my  composition. 

'*I\-a£^Bure  tliough,  after  all,  that  you  have 
chofi^ttr1>etter  than  I  should  have  chosen  for  you. 
Aymee  has  a  kind,  true  heart,  and  I  believe  you 
are  so  ambitious  of  yourself  you  will  hardly  need 
a  woman's  influence  to  aid  you  to  reach  your 
proper  level ;  and  now  we  'U  change  the  subject." 

For  three  hours  they  sat  there.  Walter  Hines 
was  entranced,  bewildered ;  he  forgot  every  thing 
in  those  hours  but  Edith.  She  talked  of  beauty, 
and  he  deemed  her  its  visible  impersonation ;  of 
poetry,  and  he  read  it  in  her  every  motion ;  of 
love  the  spoke,  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her 
cheeks  glowed,  till  his  very  pulses  quickened  as 
he  thought  how  she  could  love.  Then  she  told 
him  of  her  joyless,  orphan  childhood,  and  the 
long  years  when  she  had  no  voice  to  call  htr 
name  in  tones  of  tenderness,  and  now  the  glow 
died  out  from  her  cheeks,  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  beneath  the  folds  of  lace  and  satin,  and  her 
long  lashes  grew  heavier  and  heavier  with  tears, 
until  at  last  they  closed  over  her  lustrous  eyes, 
and  she  bowed  her  head  in  silent  agony  upon 
her  clasped  hands. 

There  was  I  know  not  what  of  wild  longing  in 
the  soul  of  Walter  Ilines,  to  draw  away  those 
trembling  fingers  and  kiss  the  heavy  tears  from  the 
flushed  cheeks,  but  Edith  De  Wilton  was  the  wife 
of  another,  and  he  sat  watching  her,  as  those 
sufi'eriiig  the  tortures  of  purgatory  might  bo  sup- 
posed to  tuiii  longing  eyes  toward  Heaven.  Soon 
by  a  strong  effort  she  calmed  herself,  and  said 
humbly,  **Will  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Hines,  for 
having  eo  disturbed  you  ?  I  am  not  wont  to  in- 
dulge in  such  weakness.  But  from  my  very 
childhood  this  loneliness  of  heart  has  tormented 
me  like  an  un(|uiet  demon,  and  I  have  borne  it 
all  these  years  and  never  spoken.  This  is  the 
first  time,  and  forgive  me,  but  I  could  not  help 
it.  It  was  so  new  to  find  one  who  could  at  all 
understand  me;  one  to  whom  the  proud  Edith 
Do  Wilton  dared  to  say  she  was  unhappy.  But 
come,  go  now  to  the  library.  Your  fiancie  is 
there,  and  1  will  join  you  presently." 

Never  before  had  Walter  Hines  looked  upon  hU 
Aymee*s  face  with  so  little  of  tenderness  or  ad- 
miration. The  smile  with  which  she  welcomed 
him  was  as  sweet  as  ever,  the  light  in  her  blue 
eyes  was  undimmed,  and  yet  between  them  came 
a  beautiful  spirit  of  evil,  a  dark,  brilliant  face, 
irresistible  in  its  magnetism,  and  he  could  not 
look  through  it,  or  by  it,  into  the  clear  eyes  of 


his  promised  bride.  But  Aymee  was  truth  itself, 
and  she  never  dreamed  of  fraud  in  others.  Her 
manner  toward  him  partook  of  the  same  refined 
gentleness,  her  eyes  sought  his  own  as  confidingly 
as  ever,  and  her  little  hand  lay  in  his  with  a 
changeless  faith.  And  then  sometimes  the  spell 
was  broken.  Sometimes  he  would  resolutely 
close  his  eyes,  and  opening  them,  instead  of  the 
weird  beauty  of  that  haunting  face,  he  would 
see  the  pure,  pale  brow  of  his  Aymee,  and  hold 
her  to  his  heart  with  remorseftil  tenderness. 

He  had  spent  a  week  at  Willow-Dole  before  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  demand  Aymee's  hand 
of  her  father;  and  somehow,  by  this  time,  he 
himself  had  lost  all  inclination  to  hurry  the  nup- 
tials. When  he  had  concluded  the  story  of  his 
love,  tears  stood  in  the  proud  eyes  of  Harold  De 
Wilton,  and  he  said,  half  sadly — 

**  Yes,  I  will  trust  my  daughter  to  your  keep- 
ing gladly,  for  I  believe  you  are  worthy  of  her, 
and  she  loves  you.  Thank  God  for  (kat^  jonng 
man,  it  is  much  to  have  a  wife^t  love!" 

There  was  an  inexplicable  sadness  in  his  tone, 
which  struck  the  young  man  as  singular  at  the 
time,  but  the  impression  faded  fVom  his  mind. 
The  summer  months  passed  gayly  onward.  Ay- 
mee was  very  happy.  Her  lover  was  constantly 
by  her  side,  and  her  beautiful  mother  was  almost 
as  constantly  their  companion.  Edith's  maimer 
was  much  kinder  than  of  old.  Aymee  was  ^no 
longer  repulsod  when  she  would  linger  at  her 
side,  and  frequently  her  mother  joined  her  in 
her  favorite  pursuits  Then  they  had  long  rides 
over  the  hills,  which  occupied  their  mornings 
very  pleasantly.  Edith  was  a  mngnificcnt  horse- 
woman. It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  see  her 
careering  over  the  fields  on  her  fiery  black 
steed,  her  plumes  waving,  and  her  green  velvet 
habit  floating  out  upon  the  air.  Aymee  was  veiy 
timid,  and  the  utmost  speed  of  her  little  pony 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  most  moderate  gait 
at  which  her  step-mother  rode.  For  a  long  time 
Edith  would  gallop  away  from  them  alone,  her 
plumes  dancing  upon  the  breeze,  and  her  gloved 
hand  casting  back  with  careless  grace  a  laugh- 
ing defiance.  Then,  when  Aymee  saw  that  such 
a  course  gave  Walter  manifest  uneasiness,  she 
persuaded  her  father  to  join  tbeir  excursions, 
and  while  she  ambled  quietly  along  by  his  side, 
her  lover  was  sharing  with  Edith  her  mad  gallop 
over  the  hills. 

And  all  this  time  Walter  Hines  was  bewildered, 
enchanted,  bewitched.  His  heart  and  soul  were 
true  to  his  first  love,  but  his  eyes  had  played  him 
false,  llis  eyes  would  linger  on  Edith's  statu- 
esque beauty,  would  turn  to  meet  her  bewilder- 
ing glances ;  his  mind  would  busy  itself  in  fatal 
conjectures  about  the  cause  of  her  strange  vn- 
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happiness,  and  his  footsteps  without,  it  almost 
seemed,  anj  rolition  of  his  own,  would  linger  at 
her  side.  But  A  jmee,  pure  heart,  never  dreamed 
of  jealousy.  She  was  sad  sometimes  that  he  so 
seldom  sought  her  presence,  when  she  was  alone, 
but  she  noTor  dreamed  that  he  had  swerred  in  a 
single  thought  firom  his  faith  toward  her,  and 
she  loTed  on,  trusted  on. 

One  day,  it  was  in  August,  the  sun  rose  with 
a  mid-summer  glory,  and  passed,  like  the  tri- 
umphal march  of  a  monarch,  toward  his  cloud- 
curtained  pavilion  in  the  west.  It  was  afternoon, 
hot  and  sultry,  when  Senator  De  Wilton,  enter- 
ing his  wife*8  boudoir,  remarked  that  he  did  not 
feci  at  all  well,  that  he  hoped  this  stifling  air 
would  change  before  long.  For  his  part,  he  was 
going  to  his  own  room  to  lie  down  for  a  few  me- 
mento. "Come  hither,  Aymee,'*  he  said,  turn- 
ing round  as  he  reached  the  door,  and  his  daugh- 
ter sprang  to  his  arms.  '*  How  often  I  thank 
God  for  you,  dear  child,''  he  said  solemnly. 
**  You  are  dearer  than  life,  my  darling.  You 
have  been  a  good  child  to  your  father;'*  and  he 
pressed  a  dozen  kisses  oh  her  cheek  and  brow, 
OS  he  gently  put  her  from  him  and  left  the  room. 

**Go,  Alphonse,  and  call  your  master  to  tea," 
said  Mrs.  De  Wilton  to  a  waiter,  as  she  took  her 
place  at  the  bead  of  the  luxuriously  furnished 
tea-table.  The  servant  disappeared,  but  in  a 
moment  he  returned  pale  and  trembling. 

•'Well,  what  is  it?"  said  Mrs.  De  Wilton 
calmly. 

*'  My  master  is  dead,  madam." 

A  wild  shriek  fairly  froze  upon  the  air,  and 
Aymee  Do  Wilton  lay  senseless  in  her  lover's 
arms.  Mrs.  De  Wilton  gave  orders  for  a  phy- 
sician to  be  summoned  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
and  then,  calling  the  housekeeper,  passed  up 
stairs  to  her  husband's  room. 


CHAPTER  in. 
*^  Silent  ahe  aat  one  half  the  client  noon; 
At  last  fthe  sank  laxurtoas  in  her  coach, 
Pnrple  and  golden  friofftd,  like  the  axui'f>, 
And  ftretefaed  her  white  armt  on  the  wann4d  air, 
As  If  to  take  some  olied  wherewithal 
Tb  ease  the  onpty  aching  of  her  heart" 

The  doctors  said  that  the  Hon.  Harold  De 
Wilton  had  died  of  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the 
world  accepted  their  verdict,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
ceased  to  take  his  name  upon  their  lips.  At 
Willow-Dale  every  thing  passed  into  the  manage- 
ment of  Edith,  who  looked  lovelier  than  ever  in 
her  deep  mourning  robes.  Aymee's  grief,  after 
the  first  wild  burst  of  sorrow,  was  subdued  and 
noiseless,  but  not  the  less  was  it  evident  that  her 
health  was  gradually  sinking  under  it  Her 
figure  grew  thinner  and  lighter  than  ever;  her 
transparent  complexion  rev^nled  still  more  clearly 
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the  blue  veins  beneath,  and  her  very  hands  were 
thin  and  pale,  and  shadpwy  like  the  hands  of  % 
spirit     Walter  Hines  loved  her  still  very  dearly. 
He  would  brush  the  sunny  tresses  away  froother- 
pure  brow  and  kiss  her  pale  cheek  with4^t^S^  ' 
ne8s  as  gentle  as  of  old,  but  he  was^l^otn  with 
her.     There  was  something  in  Edith's  character 
to  which  I  could  never  give  any  thingibut  a  mes- 
merieal  explanation.    She  absolutely  enchala^d 
and  drew  away  after  her  every  one  who  0490- 
wiihin  her  reach ;  every  one  on  whom  she  once 
turned  her  great,  magnetic  eyes. 

In  her  presence  Walter  Hines  forgot  his  be- 
trothed, his  God,  and  his  honor.  Months  passed 
away  and  still  he  lingered  by  her  side.  When 
Aymee  joined  them  his  manner  was  as  fond  to- 
ward her  as  ever,  but  the  mouI  was  wanting.  The 
fair  girl  rather  felt  than  saw  that  the  consolatiQii 
she  hoped  to  find  was  denied  her  in  her  lover — 
that  even  when  he  listened  to  her  words  his 
thoughte  were  otherwhere,  and  gradually  she 
absented  herself  almost  entirely  from  the  boudoir 
of  her  step-mother.  Walter  seemed  scarcely  to 
note  her  absence.  Edith  sang  to  him,  till  he  for- 
got earth  in  a  dream  of  Heaven ;  talked  to  him, 
till  he  saw  no  future  save  that  which  she  bounded 
with  her  smiles ;  looked  at  him,  until  his  infatu- 
ated soul  constituted  her  his  divinity,  and  be 
bowed  down  and  worshiped  her.  But  all  this 
time  he  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  love.  It  was 
not  exactly  that  he  was  withheld  by  his  vows  to 
Aymee,  but  he  had  never  dreamed  of  Edith  as  a 
being  to  be  loved,  his  sentiment  for  her  was  more 
akin  to  worship.  When  he  turned  toward  her 
he  had  always  seemed  to  be  looking  very  far  up- 
ward, and  he  would  no  more  have  dreamed  of  an 
hour  when  he  should  say  to  her — **  I  love  you, 
Edith,"  than  of  the  fair,  chaste  moon  mistaking 
him  for  Endymion,  and  stooping  to  press  a  kiss 
upon  his  brow. 

But  there  came  a  change.  There  could  not 
have  been  imagined  a  more  charming  winter- 
room  than  Edith's  boudoir.  The  heavy  crimson 
curtains  depending  from  the  ceiling  swept  down- 
ward to  the  floor,  and  behind  them,  in  the  em- 
brasures of  the  windows,  lay  cushions  and 
lounges.  It  was  drawing  toward  the  close  of  the 
November  afternoon  when  Edith  entered  the 
apartment  with  Walter,  as  usual,  by  her  side. 
They  had  been  walking  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
Edith  threw  herself  wearily  into  a  spacious 
louDging-chair,  pointing  Walter  to  a  seat  at  her 
feet 

*^  Look  out,  my  friend,"  she  exclaimed,  point* 
ing  to  the  eastern  window,  Arom  which  alone  the 
curtain  was  drawn  aside.  **  Do  you  see  those 
heavy  gray  cl<tuds?  The  evening  will  set  in 
early,  heralded  by  wind  and  rain.  This  comfort- 
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able  chair,  tlie  cheeiM  fire,  and  the  crimson 
silence  all  ronnd  this  room,  have  given  me  a  con- 
fidential and  communicatiTe  mood.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  something  which  will  shock  you.  1 
did  not  love  my  husband!  There,  you  nre  looking 
j«st  as  I  expected.  Your  great  brown  eyes  are 
saying,  just  as  plainly  as  if  your  lips  uttered  it — 
( Shocking!  unwomanly  I  marry  for  wealth  !  sell 
youp  youth,  your  purity,  your  truth,  for  a  posi- 
tion I'  There,  that  was  what  your  ej/es  said,  and 
I've  sayed  you  the  trouble  of  repeating;  but 
now  listen ! 

**  I  told  you  once  before,  I  remember,  of  my 
lonely  childhood.  It  was  the  first  day  we  met. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  my  story  now  as  if  it  were 
another's.  An  orphan  girl,  who  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  have  a  mother's  kiss  upon  her 
brow,  or  a  mother's  hand  to  point  her  toward 
Hcayen,  was  sent  away  to  school.  It  did  not 
matter  much  to  her,  for  her  heart  craved  love, 
and  she  was  n't  loved  anywhere.  From  her  pa- 
rents she  inherited  a  great  deal  of  power,  but 
little  energy. 

*'  She  was  constitutionally  disinclined  to  ex- 
ertion. At  the  school  whither  she  was  sent  she 
gained  a  friend — a  young  girl  her  very  opposite ; 
as  mild  as  she  was  passionate,  as  slow  as  she  was 
quick,  and  as  meek  as  she  was  proud.  Well,  this 
friend  was  very  rich,  and  an  orphan  also,  and 
this  heroine  of  my  story  became  very  dear  to  her. 
When  she  left  school  there  was  a  choice  given  to 
our  orphan.  Her  wealthy  friend  had  married 
and  besought  her  to  share  her  home.  She  had 
no  means  of  support.  Should  she  accept  this 
offer  and  become  an  inmate  of  her  friend's 
family,  or  go  forth  into  the  world  as  a  governess  ? 
On  the  one  hand  was  a  spirit  of  pride  and  self- 
dependence,  on  the  other  her  constitutional  love 
of  ease  and  delight  in  luxury ;  a  reluctance  to  go 
forth  among  strangers ;  and,  by  no  means  least 
in  importance,  her  attachment  to  the  friend  who 
alone  had  ever  loved  her,  and  these  latter  gained 
the  victory. 

<*  Then  there  came  that  crushing  sense  of 
bondage — the  feeling  that  for  the  very  bread  one 
eats,  and  the  clothes  one  wears,  one  is  dependent 
upon  another.  Her  friend's  husband  was  a  Vir- 
ginian gentleman,  and  a  senator.  Never  once 
did  he  by  word  or  look  betoken  that  the  homeless 
orphan  was  not  welcome  to  his  roof,  and  yet  this 
painful  sense  of  dependence  grew  on  her,  and 
every  day  became  more  and  more  intolerable. 
At  Washington  she  would  be  admired  at  first,  for 
her  grace  and  beauty,  and  then  when  her  posi- 
tion was  made  known,  passed  coldly  by.  What 
wonder  that  such  an  existence  became  a  curse  ? 
But  she  was  loved  at  last — loved  for  herself 
alone,  and  by  one  whose  influence  in  the  Senate 


chamber  was  second  to  none,  and  whose  power 
in  his  native  State  was  alinost  absolute.  When 
this  proud,  noble  man  wooed,  and  would  have 
won  her,  for  a  long  time  she  avoided  his  presence, 
because  she  was  too  truly  proud  to  give  her  hand 
where  her  love  could  not  go  with  it.  But  for  her 
there  was  no  independence ;  and  she  argued  with 
herself  whether  it  was  less  humiliating  to  be 
protected  by  an  unloved  husband,  or  a  disinter- 
ested friend.  She  could  make  her  lover  happy, 
by  accepting  him,  and  at  last  she  did  so.  If  she 
proved  a  cold  wife,  at  least  she  was  a  faithfal 
one. 

*'She  lived  with  him  for  years.  Some  were 
passed  in  the  most  refined  and  aristocratic  circles 
of  America,  and  more  among  the  pomp  and 
seductions  of  one  of  the  gayest  courts  in  Europe; 
but  all  this  time  never  had  her  heart  beat  with 
one  thrill  of  love.  The  noblest  men  in  all  Eng- 
land sought  her  side — sonnets  were  written  to 
her  beauty,  and  festivals  given  in  her  honor,  but 
her  heart  slept  on.  At  last,  among  the  gifts 
lavished  upon  her  at  her  twenty-fourth  birth-day, 
was  a  book.  It  was  by  an  American ;  young, 
and  in  England,  almost  unknown,  but  it  awoke 
her  slumbering  heart,  it  thrilled,  it  electrified 
her.  She  worshiped  its  author  as  one  worships 
stars  or  angels,  a  being  far  out  of  reach.  His 
book  awakened  her  to  a  more  noble  purpose, 
made  her  a  truer,  better  woman.  She  returned 
to  her  American  home,  with  a  firm  resolve  to  do 
her  duty,  to  be  faithful  to  the  orphan  child  com- 
mitted to  her  care." 

On  the  first  day  of  her  arrival  she  met  him 
who  had  so  long  been  the  eidolon  of  all  her  dreams 
— the  author  of  that  book,  whose  trumpet^tones 
had  called  her  soul  to  its  resurrection.  Ho  was 
all  she  had  pictured  him,  and  more.  What 
wonder  that  she  loved  him.  But  he  was  lost  to 
her.  Not  only  was  she  the  wife  of  another,  but 
he  was  the  betrothed  of  that  very  daughter  to 
whose  interests  she  had  resolved  to  bo  a  faithful 
guardian.  She  loved  him,  but  she  strove  to  hide 
it  from  him,  and  from  herself.  Time  passed  on 
and  her  husband  died  suddenly.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  she  forgot  to  weep,  when  her  heart 
was  heavy  with  the  unshed  tears  of  a  yet  wilder 
sorrow  ? 

**  Then  there  came  a  time  when  he  of  whom 
she  had  made  an  idol  was  about  to  leave  her. 
He  uttered  no  word  of  love,  or  loneliness,  or 
sorrow,  and  the  unspoken  grief  swelled  her 
lonely  heart  to  bursting,  and  she  forgot  her 
pride,  her  womanhood,  and  told  him  all  ;'*  and 
pausing  in  her  tale,  the  beautiful  woman  bowed 
her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  the  glittering  tears 
trickled  slowly  through  her  jeweled  fingers. 

Walter  Hines  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  press- 
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ing  to  his  lips  the  long  trtues  of  her  dishereled 
hair,  kissing  the  tears  from  her  clasped  fingers, 
and  murmuring — '*  Edith,  Edith,"  agidn  and 
again,  as  if  all  heaven  was  prisoned  in  the  sylla- 
blee  of  that  one  name.  Her  head  sunk  lower 
and  lower,  until  she  pressed  a  quick,  impulsiye 
kiss  upon  his  brow,  and  hid  her  flushed  face  upon 
his  shoulder. 

<<  And  you  have  loved  me  through  it  all,  Edith?" 
he  questioned  timidly.  *'  Look  up,  my  queenly, 
glorious  Edith,  my  beautiful,  my  blessing.  Look 
up,  and  tell  me,  are  you  mine — ^will  you  be 
mine?" 

The  arch-temptress  raised  her  magnetic  eyes, 
now  permeated  with  a  languid,  smouldering 
flame,  and  for  one  instant  she  looked  at  him. 
Hor  face,  shining  through  tears,  was  radiant  with 
the  brightness  of  a  fallen  seraph,  and  she  seemed 
to  absorb  into  herself  his  very  being.  Then 
dropping  over  her  flushed  cheek  her  long  lashes, 
heavy  with  tears,  she  whispered,  "Aymee!" 
Bowildcrcd,  enthralled  as  ho  was,  that  word  cor^ 
ragated  his  brow  with  a  spasm  of  pain,  and 
OTorwhclmed  him  with  a  fever-tide  of  remorse- 
ful memories.  But  resolutely  he  put  them  fh>m 
him,  and  winding  his  arms  for  the  first  time 
around  Edith's  magnificent  figure,  he  whispered, 
"She  cannot  love  as  we  do,  Edith,"  and  then 
seemed  lost  in  a  momentary  delirium  of  bliss. 
•'  Kay,  nay,  Walter,"  she  whispered,  struggling, 
'*  this  mu»t  not  be.     Let  me  go,  please." 

**  But  tell  me  first  that  you  will  be  mine,  my 
wife ;  mine  to  hold  here  always  ?" 

**I  will,"  was  the  reply,  spoken  in  so  faint  a 
whisper,  none  but  a  lover's  ear  could  have  caught 
the  sound,  and  then  gliding  from  the  room,  she 
left  him  in  the  blissful  intoxication  of  his  en- 
chantment He  threw  himself  into  the  seat  she 
had  left ;  he  gathered  up  a  few  flowers  which  had 
fallen  from  her  hair,  and  pressed  them  passion- 
ately to  his  lips,  and  then,  leaning  back  his  head, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  the  fancies  of  a  blissful 
dream. 

Then  it  was  that  there  stole  from  behind  the 
heavy  crimson  curtain  a  shadowy  figure,  robed 
in  white,  and  tottering  onward,  knelt  at  the 
dreamer's  feet. 

'*  Aymcel"  ho  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  severe 
rebuke — **  you  a  listener  ?" 

**  Forgive  mc,  Walter,"  she  said  very  humbly. 
'*  Forgive  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so.  I  came 
here  while  you  were  in  the  shrubbery,  and  I  lay 
down  on  the  lounge  in  the  window.  I  was  very 
tired.  I  have  been  ver^'  tired  a  great  deal  lately, 
Walter,  and  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke  mam- 
ma was  just  telling  you  how  much  she  loved  you, 
and  I  did  not  dare  to  stir,  for  fear  she  would 
think  I  went  there  on  purpose,  and  be  very  angry. 


Forgive  me  for  staying,  Walter  dear,  but  I  am 
weak  now,  and  very  timid,  and  indeed  it  was  best 
BO.  I  know  it  all  now,  dear,  and  I  do  n't  blame 
you.  I  do  n't  see  how  any  one  could  help  loving 
mamma.  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you,  Walter,  that 
you  are  quite  ftree.  I  have  n't  long  to  live,  dear, 
and  I  shall  be  quite  happy  if  I  know  you  are." 

Then  she  arose  and  pressed  upon  his  brow  one 
timid,  tearful  kiss,  and  left  the  room.  Walter 
had  no  power  to  stay  her,  and  yet,  nov^  in  his 
life  had  he  loved  her  so  fondly  as  at  that  mo- 
ment. The  enchantments  of  the  evil  spirit  were 
exorcised  by  the  presence  of  truth  and  light. 
Ue  saw  how  wild  and  mad,  and  yet  unreal  had 
been  his  love  for  Edith,  and  his  heart  went 
tenderly  back  to  that  evening  long  ago,  when  he 
had  first  met  Aymee,  and  her  gentle  eyes  had  smiled 
encouragement  upon  his  efforts.  He  remembered 
all  her  love  since  then,  her  truth,  her  purity,  her 
unselfish  patience,  and  once  more  his  heart  was 
all  her  own. 

^  Edith  met  him  at  tiie  tea-table  two  hours  later, 
her  bewitching  face  radiant  with  smiles ;  but  the 
charm  for  him  was  over.  "Where  is  Aymee  T" 
was  his  first  question.  "  I  have  not  seen  her 
this  evening,"  said  Mrs.  De  Wilton  carelessly. 
"Elsie,  call  your  mistress!"  The  woman  as- 
cended the  heavy  oaken  stair-case,  pushed  open 
Aymee's  door,  and  tiien  the  whole  house  rang 
with  her  scream  of  horror.  Walter  rushed  up 
the  stairs  at  a  single  bound,  followed  by  the 
beautiful  step-mother,  and  there  lay  Aymee,  to 
all  outward  appearance  dead.  "Oh,  oh,"  shriek- 
ed the  faithful  nurse,  wringing  her  hands,  "  she 
is  dead,  she  is  dead.  She  has  died  like  her 
father!"  Edith's  face  turned  fairiy  livid  at 
these  words.  "  Hush,  minion,"  she  shrieked, 
"  hush,  that  is  impossible.  Go  for  a  doctor,  some 
one,  and — " 

She  did  not  conclude  her  sentence,  for  a  flush 
seemed  gradually  stealing  back  to  Aymee's  cheeks, 
and  motioning  the  servant  from  the  room,  she 
walked  to  the  bed-side.  But  Walter  Hincs  gently 
prevented  her.  "  She  is  recovering,  madam,"  he 
remarked,  "  and  /will  take  care  of  her."  Then 
he  lifted  the  slight  figure  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
the  pallid  lips  and  the  sealed  eyes  till  they  slowly 
unclosed,  and  the  life-blood  came  back  to  the 
white  cheeks. 

"Aymee,  my  idol,"  he  murmured  ;  "  Ajrmee, 
my  beloved !  Did  s't  think  I  had  ceased  to  love 
thee,  poor  little  Aymee  ?  But  I  do  love  thee,  I 
will  love  thee,  and  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me." 

Edith  glided  from  the  room.  She  could  hear 
no  more.  She  waited  not  for  the  vows  and 
prayers  with  which  Walter  Hines  won  over  again 
his  Aymee's  troth-plight     She  left  them  alone 
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to  their  joy,  and  entering  her  own  room,  locked 
the  door  behind  her.  That  night  there  was  a 
fierce  storm  without  The  winds  went  by  with 
shrieks  and  ghostly  wails,  and  the  rain  hurtled 
against  the  windows  like  the  shots  of  a  besieg- 
ing armament  But  fiercer  than  the  conflict  of 
the  elements  was  the  tempest  in  Edith  De  Wil- 
ton's soul.  The  spirits  of  good  and  ill  were 
struggling  together  in  her  heart  It  was  nearly 
morning  when  she  rose,  and  taking  a  small  yial 
from  a  secret  drawer,  held  it  up  to  the  light. 
**  It  is  clear  and  strong,"  she  muttered,  "  and 
it  does  its  work  welL  But  will  not  two  such 
suddeii  deaths  attract  attention  ?  PshaW  I  Her 
faint  last  night  will  pave  the  way  for  an  expla- 
nation, and  Walter,  my  noble  Walter,  says  she  *8 
an  angel.  Where  's  the  harm,  in  that  case,  of 
sending  her  to  hearen  a  little  sooner  ?  Will  I 
suffer  that  mere  child  to  wed  the  only  man  I  ever 
loved,  and  to  send  me  forth  a  beggar?  Edith 
Trevanion  De  Wilton,  where  is  your  mother's 
blood  ?     I  thought  you  were  braver !" 

Then,  smiling  grimly,  she  placed  the  bottle  in 
her  bosom,  and  commenced  repairing  the  inroads 
that  mental  tempest  had  made  upon  her  beauty. 
Standing  before  the  mirror,  she  murmured, 
*'  Help  me  now,  if  ever,  Satan,  prince  of  dark- 
ness. I  have  sold  myself  to  thee,  body  and  soul, 
forever.     My  good  mutt  come  in  this  life ;  give 

it  to  me  now !" 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  morning  dawned  calm  and  beautifiil.  The 
Bonahine  rested  peacefully  on  hall  and  cabin, 
and  the  dew-drops  sparkled  like  diamonds.  Con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  any  one,  Aymee  was 
able  to  leave  her  room,  and  made  her  appearance 
in  the  breakfast  parlor.  Once  more  she  was 
happy  in  the  love  of  Walter  Hines,  and  joy  lent  a 
strange  brightness  to  her  angelic  face.  After 
breakfast  was  over,  Walter  sat  down  beside  her, 
and  by  the  merest  chance  occupied  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  command,  by  means  of  a  full-length 
mirror,  a  view  of  all  which  was  taking  place  at 
the  other  end  of  the  apartment  Presently  Edith 
entered.  He  saw  her  pour  from  a  decanter  of 
cordial,  a  small  glass  full,  and  then  he  watched 
her  nervously  take  from  her  bosom  a  tiny  bottle, 
and  with  pale  cheeks,  and  compressed  lips,  drop 
into  the  glass  a  small  portion  of  its  contents. 

Having  completed  the  arrangement,  she  ad- 
vanced gayly  toward  Aymee.  **  There  child," 
she  said  playfully,  **you  frightened  us  all  suffi- 
ciently by  getting  sick  yesterday,  and  you  are 
looking  pale  yet     Come  you  mii0t  take  this 


cordial ;  it 's  a  oapitai  restorative.    I  fixed  it  for 
you  with  my  own  handc." 

**  Thank  you,  dear  mother,"  sud  Aymee,  ex- 
tending her  hand  and  taking  it  at  the  same  time, 
and  Edith  walked  hastily  away.  **Notadrop 
shall  you  swallow,  little  darling,"  whispered 
Walter,  placing  his  palm  upon  the  glass.  **I 
wont  have  you  dosed  to  death  with  nostrums." 

He  took  it  from  her  gently,  yet  resolutely,  and 
walking  away  with  it,  placed  it  before  Edith's  pet 
spaniel.  It  was  evidently  agreeable  to  taste,  for 
the  little  fellow  swallowed  it  without  difficulty,  and 
then,  with  a  single  gasp,  fell  down  dead.  Walter 
Hines  lifted  him  by  his  collar,  and  taking  him  out 
of  doors,  threw  him  down  a  little  retired  from  ob- 
servation. Then  returning,  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  a  servant  to  summon  Mrs.  De  Wilton. 

*<  Have  I  your  consent,  madam,  to  a  wedding 
here  this  evening  ?  I  wish  to  carry  Aymee  back 
again  to  the  north  immediately.  Her  health  is 
failing,  and  I  do  not  think  this  air  is  good  for 
her." 

'*Tou  give  me  no  time  for  preparation,^' 
answered  Edith,  turning  pale.  "  You  can  sorely 
wait  a  week.  Willow-Dale  was  always  called 
healthy." 

**  That  may  be,  madam,"  said  Walter  with  a 
penetrating  glance,  **  still  I  think  it  favorable  to 
diteates  of  the  heart.  By  the  way,  I  do  not  lik» 
Aymee  to  take  medicine,  and  I  gave  that  eordlal 
to  Fidele,  and  somehow  he  died  soon  after !" 

There  was  a  shriek,  long,  loud,  agonizing;,  a» 
the  wail  of  a  lost  soul,  and  clasping  her  bands 
together,  Edith  sprang  into  the  air,  and  then 
fell,  with  a  heavy  jar  upon  the  floor.  She  had 
burst  a  blood-vessel,  the  physician  said,  and  for 
many  weeks  her  life  was  despaired  of/  Thronf^ 
all  this  time  Aymee  watched  by  her  side,  with 
more  than  a  daughter's  tenderness,  and  when 
she  rose  from  her  bed  of  sickness,  no  word  was 
uttered  of  accusation  or  reproach.  But  Editla 
De  Wilton  was  a  changed  woman,  and  she  turned 
firom  all  the  luxury  and  pomp  of  Willow-Dale^ 
to  bury  her  guilt  and  shame  in  a  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  where  shp  died  years  afler- 
ward,  **in  the  odor  of  sanctity." 

The  sunshine  that  rested  on  Willow-Dale  seemed 
all  the  brighter  for  the  shadow  that  had  lain 
there  so  long,  and  Walter  Hines  and  his  fair  wifs 
were  never  seen  to  weep,  except  on  one  sorrowful 
anniversary,  when  they  would  put  away  the  cur- 
tain from  before  a  veiled  picture,  and  blot  ont 
with  their  tears,  the  crime  and  shame  which 
stained  the  memory  of  the  Beautifiil  Step- Mother. 
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AlrMuly  edveatad  nun  and  pbUosophov  desire  to  lee  the  whole  world  fbrm  one  ftmlly.  Bnt  how  can  this  freteraal 
state  of  things  be  carried  out,  If  a  flree  and  peaceful  interoonrse  is  not  to  be  established  between  us?  I  am  resoWed  to 
teing  this  good  result  abottt,  eren  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms. 

KuBi.41  Khan  (7b  the  Japanen  JBmperor:^ 

And  all  the  good 
He  had  of  his  long  Jonmex  o'er  the  seas 
Was  this  adTlce,  got  flrom  the  Japanese : 
"  Go  stay  in  your  own  country  I?    hk  FosTTAunc 


If  we  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  credit  the 
aboTe  prose  epigraph  to  the  writer  of  it,  the 
reader  would  run  the  risk  of  thinking  it  forms 
part  of  the  letter  recently  oonyeyed  by  Commo- 
dore Perry,  from  our  President  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japan.  The  style  of  it  is  wonderfully  like  the 
enlightened  nineteenth  century;  and  yet  it  be- 
longs to  the  thirteenth,  and  to  that  most  legend- 
ary of  grand  Mongols  who  decreed  his  stately 
pleasure  dome  in  Zanadu,  where  Alf  the  sacred 
riTer  ran,  in  caverns  measureless  to  man,  down 
to-  a  sunless  sea.  It  proves  that,  so  long  ago, 
the  Japanese  were  the  same  jealous,  unfhttemix- 
ing  people  they  are  to-day ;  and  we  have  only  to 
hope  our  overtures  will  have  a  better  success 
than  had  those  ^f  the  Carthayan  Khan.  Lamar- 
tine  says  failures  arise  fh>m  the  tendency  to  ex- 
pect from  any  one  period  of  time  what  is  due 
only  at  another  and  a  subsequent  period.  At 
that  rate,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Eublai*s  crude 
undertaking  of  six  hundred  years  ago  has  now 
arrived  at  maturity.  The  pear  is  doubtless  ripe ; 
tnd  though  the  Japanese  may  be  disposed  to 
mswer  Perry  as  they  answered  Lafontaine's 
wanderer,  they  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  read 
the  ngns  of  the  times,  and  to  know  that  the  old 
law  of  the  strongest  was  never  in  more  flourish- 
ing force  than  at  present  They  know  what  the 
English  did  in  China,  and  are  aware  that  Perry's 
people  come  of  the  same  stock  of  sea  kempions. 
At  at  all  events,  Japan  has  been  remarkably 
tasooiated  with  this  continent  and  hemisphere, 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  historic  fitness  in  the  mote- 
ment  of  our  enterprise  in  that  direction.  It  was 
the  name  of  that  empire  which  first  drew  over 
the  unknown  waters  to  the  new  world  the  daring 
Genoese,  who  was,  nevertheless,  not  fated  to 
lee  the  Zipango  of  his  daily  and  nightly  dreams. 
The  expedition  of  our  squadron  is  only  the  com- 
plement of  his  great,  interrupted  voyage— a 
Perry-plus^  in  fact,  in  which  our  commodore  will 
be  fortunate  enough  to  accomplish  what  neither 


Eublai  nor  Colon  could  bring  about.  A  great 
many  books  have  been  written  about  Japan,  and 
to  those  who  have  read  them,  that  country  Is 
just  as  well  known  as  China.  But  people  in 
general  have  not  thought  much  about  the  former 
— such  an  out  of  the  way  place,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  old  world — the  orbis  veteribtu  nottu — and 
as  remote  fh>m  the  beaten  paths  of  life  and  his- 
tory as  Thule,  lying  opposite,  on  the  other  edge 
of  the  map.  Marco  Polo,  living  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  the  first  who  spoke  distinctly  of  It, 
(and  yet  indistinctly  enough,  too,)  and  his  de- 
scription of  its  wealth,  it  houses  commonly  roofed 
with  gold,  its  precious  stones,  and  so  forth,  pro- 
duced then,  and  long  after,  something  like  the 
excitements  of  California  in  our  own  day — elec- 
trified *<  that  sacred  hunger  of  Pactolean  dust," 
which  always  forms  such  a  huge  portion  of  the 
human  appetite,  and  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
Argonauts  till  now,  has  been  such  a  grand  im- 
pulse of  enterprise  and  civilixation.  But  the 
subsequent  writers  on  Japan — the  Portuguese 
missionaries  and  the  Dutch  traders — did  not  en- 
tirely corroborate  the  glowing  hearsays  of  the 
Venetian ;  and  the  insular  position,  the  dangerous 
coasts,  and  the  stem  prohibitions  of  the  empire 
helped,  furthermore,  to  keep  the  world  aloof, 
and  lessen  the  general  interest  in  a  nation  to 
sequestered.  But  the  cosmos  has  undergone 
change.  Japan,  that  formerly  lay  tabooed  upon 
the  outer  edge  of  civilization,  now  finds  itself  In 
the  midst  of  the  growing  intercourse  and  com- 
merce of  two  hemispheres.  A  power  has  risen 
in  the  East,  which  comes  bearing  down  unex- 
pectedly upon  it,  over  the  Pacific,  and  bringing 
with  it  the  warning  which  Macbeth  once  heard 
in  his  house  at  midnight.  Japan  shall  sleep  no 
more.  As  Uncle  Sam  has  thought  that  nation 
worth  a  rather  peremptory  offer  of  our  republican 
friendship,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  take  a 
rapid  glance  at  its  history  and  condition. 
The  Japanese  empire  is  composed  of  a  volcanli 
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range  of  summits,  extending  in  the  shallow  and 
storm  J  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  from  ift>oat 
the  85th  to  the  46th  degree  of  N.  latitude — 
nearly  the  space  included,  on  our  own  seaboard, 
between  Sayannah  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia. 
On  the  west  it  is  separated  from  Manchooria, 
the  cradle  of  the  present  Chinese  dynasty,  by  the 
sea  of  Japan ;  on  the  north  it  is  separated  from, 
or  connected  with,  the  omnipresent  Russian  em- 
pire, by  the  Kurile  chain  of  islands  stretching 
up  to  the  coasts  of  Kamtschatka,  so  remarkable 
for  their  ruggedness — geographical  as  well  as 
orthographical;  while  on  the  south  lie  all  the 
Indian  Archipelagos,  and  on  the  east,  with  an 
interval,  the  coasts  of  California.    Japan  com- 
prises five  large  and  several  smaller  islands,  viz. 
Eiusiu,  (we  begin  at  the  south-western  extremity) 
about  200  miles  long  by  80  broad;  Sikokf,  150 
miles  long  by  70  broad ;  Niphon,  the  chief  and 
centre,  over  800  miles  long  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  100,  and  two  others,  called  Iki  and  Isousima. 
To  the  north  of  Niphon — in  which  stands  the 
capital,  Jeddo — ^lies  the  island  of  Jesso,  a  de- 
pendency of  the  empire,  and  only  partially  colo- 
nized.   Its  chief  town  is  Matsmay.     Here  also 
lie — ^among  other  Kurile  islands  owning  the  suze- 
rainty of  Japan — Eunachir,  Sturup  and  Urup, 
places  scarcely  colonized,  and  therefore  offering 
a  very  favorable  arena  for  the  claims,  quarrels 
and  contentions  which  will  probably  come  along 
with  the  Americans,  Russians,  English,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them.     The  five  larger  islands  are 
divided  into  provinces,  of  which  Niphon  is  said 
to  contain  52.   Around  the  shores  of  these  islands 
lie  thousands  of  islets.     Some  of  these  are  plea- 
sant and  fertile,  possessed  or  governed  by  native 
princes ;  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  rocks 
and  volcanic  summits  rising  out  of  the  waves  in 
the  midst  of  thcL  breakers,  which  have  made  the 
jiavigation  of  that  iron-bound  coast  so  difficult 
and  dangerous.     The  entire  aspect  of  Japan 
bears  upon  it  the  marks  of  eruption.    From 
Bhcring*s  Straits,  indeed,  (including  the  moun- 
tain Kamtschatskoy,  towering  to  the  height  of 
15,000  feet  above  the  coasts  of  Kamtcshatka,) 
down  along  the  Kurile  and  Japanese  islands  as 
far  as   Formosa,   the  whole  region  yields  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  that  formidable  chemistry 
of  Nature.     In  some  of  the  summits  of  Japan  it 
seems  to  have  worked  itself  out ;  but  in  others 
it  is  alive  and  active.     The  great  mountain  peaks 
of  Niphon — Fudsi  Jama  and  Siro  Jama — rising 
from  the  range  which  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the  island,  are  volcanic.    From  the  top  of  the 
latter  a  smoke  and  ^stench  are  always  issuing, 
showing  that  it  has  subsided  from  a  former  state 
of  fiery  ebullition.    A  great  number  of  others 
give  out  perpetual  flame.    Japan  has  had  fre- 


quent earthquakes — some  of  them  as  terrible  as 
any  of  those  recorded  elsewhere.  In  1586,  an 
earthquake  shook  down  Nagafama,  and  the  sea 
rising  simultaneously,  most  of  those  who  escaped 
the  shock  were  drowned.  In  1703,  Jeddo,  the 
magnificent  capital  of  the  Ziogoon,  was  ahnost 
destroyed,  and  200,000  of  the  people  perished. 
In  1792,  a  new  volcano  broke  out  in  the  island 
of  Eiusiu,  in  which  lies  the  port  of  Nagasaki. 
After  rumbling  and  roaring  for  some  months,  the 
mountain  of  Wunzen  burst  in  an  awful  manner, 
scattering  fire,  rocks  and  hot  water  with  a  loud 
noise — a  horrible  mingling  of  earthquakes,  thun- 
ders, volcanos  and  water-spouts.  The  surface 
of  Japan,  though  it  shows  but  one  or  two  lofty 
mountains,  is  of  a  hilly  and  somewhat  broken 
character.  The  soil  is  hot  in  many  places,  and 
has  a  looseness  and  sponginess  which  never  ffdl 
to  put  unpleasant  ideas  into  the  mind  of  a 
stranger.  Near  the  burning  mountains  there 
are  sulphur  springs  much  resorted  to  by  the 
natives.  The  climate  of  Japan  is  variable ;  but 
favorable  to  health  on  the  whole.  The  warm 
atmosphere  is  tempered  by  sea-mists  and  fogs, 
and  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  on  an 
average,  the  country  is  reft:jeshed  with  rain. 
June  and  July  are  called  the  wdtery  months. 
The  summers  are  moderate,  and  the  winters,  to- 
ward the  south,  mild ;  but  in  the  north  they  ex- 
hibit snow,  f^ost  and  sleet.  Hurricanes  and 
storms  are  very  frequent,  both  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  and  on  the  turbulent  waters  of  the 
coast  In  the  island  of  Eiusiu,  where  the  Dutch 
have  their  small  trading  platform,  the  summer 
average  of  the  thermometer  is  80®,  the  winter 
average  35®.  The  rivers  of  Japan,  fed  by  its 
moist  atmosphere,  are  numerous,  though  their 
courses  are  not  long,  and  the  greater  number 
rather  resemble  torrents  than  streams.  Th« 
largest  river  is  Yedogawa,  in  Niphon,  rising  in 
Lake  Oitz,  and  after  a  course  of  60  or  80  miles, 
emptying  itself  into  Osaka  harbor.  The  Lak« 
Fakoree,  S.  W.  of  Jeddo,  is  regarded  as  sacred 
by  the  natives,  and  held  in  reverence  accord- 
ingly. Water,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  is 
distributed  all  over  the  country;  and  a  great 
many  canals  facilitate  the  intercourse  and  com- 
merce of  the  empire. 

Japan  is  rich  in  mineral  productions.  Gold  is 
found  in  several  of  its  provinces,  gathered  from 
the  sands  of  rivers,  or  the  veins  of  copper,  or 
procured  by  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  The  richest 
gold  mine  in  the  empire  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  Niphon.  Other  wealthy  mines  are  unproduc- 
tive, by  reason  of  the  want  of  knowledge  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  those  who  work  them.  Silver  is  also 
found ;  but  the  most  useful  mineral  to  the  trading 
interests  of  Japan  is  copper,  which  is  cast  in 
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cylinders  and  sold  at  high  prices  to  the  Dutch. 
Iron  is  also  found  in  the  districts  which  contain 
the  gold  mines ;  but  household  utensils,  and  the 
instruments  and  materials  used  in  ship-building 
are  generally  either  of  copper  or  brass.    There 
are  also  sulphur  mines,  and  coal  mines  in  seyeral 
of  the  prorim^s  of  Nipnon,  and  also  on  one  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast    Ambergris  is  procured 
from  the  intestines  of  whales  harpooned  by  the 
fishermen,  or  found  dead  on  the  rocks  where 
storms  haye  dashed  them,  and  pearls  are  got 
from  oysters  and  other  shell-fish.    The  fisheries 
of  Japan  furnish  food  and  employment  for  almost 
the  whole  coast  population.     The  Japanese  excel 
in  agriculture.     Relying  on  their  domestic  re- 
sources, like  the  Chinese,  and  urged  by  the  wants 
of  a  large  population,  they  cultivate  the  ^oil  as 
largely  as  possible.     Every  rood  of  ground  is 
improved.     The  highest  hills  are  cultivated  to 
the  top  or  the  edge  of  the  snow.    The  soil  is  the 
property  of  the  Ziogoon,  and  the  princes,  and 
they  who  till  it  pay  about  three-fifths  of  the  pro- 
duce as  rent     Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
people.    There  are  several  varieties  of  this  east- 
em  staff  of  life.     The  Japanese  are  a  vegetarian 
people,  living  on  rice,  barley,  wheat,  com,  peas, 
beans,   potatoes,    buckwheat,    carrots,    melons, 
parsnips,  cucumbers,  turnips,  radishes,  and  so 
forth.     They  first  invented  <oy,  the  celebrated 
sauce,  deriving  it  from  a  bean  called  «<>;a  dolichos. 
Cotton    is  extensively  cultivated,   and,   in  the 
southern  islands,  tobacco.   Japan  is  rich  in  trees 
and  plants.     Tree-planting  has  been  for  ages  a 
social  duty  and  a  law ;  no  cedar  tree  can  be  cut 
down  without  permission  of  a  magistrate,  and 
then  another  must  be  planted  instead  of  it    The 
consequence  is  that  a  hot  and  somewhat  arid  soil 
is  blessed  with  shade  and  freshness,  and  the 
sylvan  scenery  of  the  country  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful   in    the  world.      Cedars,   cypresses,   firs, 
camphor  trees,  mulberry  trees,  and  two  varieties 
of  the  oak  flourish  in  the  groves  and  forests. 
The  varnish  tree  is  the  most  remarkable,  as  it 
famishes  a  ndlky  juice  or  gum,  for  the  lacquer- 
ing of  their  famous  wooden- ware.  The  tea  shrub 
is  the  most  useful  in  Japan ;  this  and  the  rice- 
plant  rank  together  above  all  the  other  vegetable 
aliments  of  the  land.     That  shrub  is  planted 
^very  where — ^roimd  the  edges  of  rice-fields  and 
^H>m-field8,  and  on  ledges  and  difficult  places, 
"W-hero  nothing  else  w^l  grow.     The  Japanese 
^ay  be  said  to  live  on  their  tea,  as  Boniface 
Hved  on  his  ale.     They  love  it  as  a  luxury,  and 
^oto  it  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  drink  it  on  all 
Ot«c2Lsion8.     Their  fruits  are  those  we  are  acous- 
t.omed  to  look  on  as  the  richest  and  best  in  the 
'World,  and  they  grow  in  great  plenty.     In  the 
^«ldB  of  Japan  grow  wild  many  flowers,  which 


are  highly  prized  in  the  parterres  of  Europe  and 
America — such  as  the  derodendron,  the  camelia, 
the  pyrus,  the  Guernsey  lily,  et  cetera.  The 
Japanese  vegetation  is,  in  many  respects,  defec- 
tive in  quality.  The  timbers,  in  general,  are  not 
sufficiently  robust  for  the  purposes  of  building, 
and  the  better  and  more  enduring  sorts  are 
brought  from  Jesso,  and  other  northern  depen- 
dencies. The  fruitage  of  the  country  is  inferior 
in  juice  and  odor  to  the  produce  of  China  or  of  our 
westerly  climates,  and  Kocmpfer,  the  traveler, 
says  that,  with  all  their  delicate  coloring,  the 
Japanese  flowers  have  very  little  fragrance. 

Japan  does  not  abound  in  animals,  wild  or 
tame.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  general  cultivation  of  the  soil  by 
a  large  population,  of  the  hot  climate,  and  the 
Pythagorean  beliefs  of  the  people,  which  do  not 
permit  the  use  of  flesh  meat  as  a  diet  There  is 
a  breed  of  small  horses,  xery  elegant  and  swift, 
kept  for  purposes  of  state,  and  sometimes  for  the 
plow — this  last  being  mostly  drawn  by  oxen  and 
cows,  which  are  also  used  for  carriage.  Buffaloes 
are  employed  in  the  same  way.  The  Japanese 
keep  great  numbers  of  cur  dogs  in  their  cities, 
considering  these  animals,  in  some  sort,  sacred ; 
and  they  have  cats  with  little  or  no  tails,  like  the 
rumpies  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  They  keep  fowls 
and  ducks,  but  do  not  use  them  as  food.  The 
wild  fowl  of  the  country  is  very  plenty,  and  its 
larks  and  nightingales  have  larynxes  of  the  most 
exquisite  order.  Small  birds,  insects,  and  creep- 
ing things  are  numerous  in  a  climate  so  warm  as 
that  of  Japan,  and  the  seas  around  it  swarm  with 
fishes  of  oil  sorts  and  sizes.  Six  kinds  of  whales 
are  taken,  every  part  of  which  is  put  to  some 
use;  the  flesh  is  cooked  for  food  and  the  blubber 
turned  into  oil. 

Wo  now  como  to  the  people  of  Japan.  They 
belong  to  the  great  Mongolian  family ;  but  re- 
semble the  Europeans  more  than  the  Chinese. 
They  have  dark  hair,  and  eyes  of  an  oblong 
shape,  with  a  yellowish  complexion;  and,  in 
some  parts  of  the  islands,  the  people  would 
pass  for  Sicilians  or  Portuguese,  if  dressed  in 
the  European  costume.  In  every  respect  the 
Japanese  appear  superior  to  the  Chinese,  being 
more  active,  inquisitive,  and  intelligent — more 
open  and  manly  in  their  intercourse  with 
strangers.  For  some  hundred  years  the  Chinese 
have  been  a  conquered  race,  and  their  subdued 
condition,  in  consequence,  as  well  as  their  calcu- 
lating and  trafficking  habits,  would  account  for 
their  inferiority  to  a  people  proud  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  living  in  something  of  the  old 
feudal  fashion,  without  trade,  or  the  depressing 
sentiment  of  foreign  control.  The  Japanese 
seem  to  be  composed  of  seven  or  eight  classes. 
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The  ftrat  dmn  is  tliAt  of  the  great  prineei  of  the 
enpire;  the  seeond  of  the  hereditary  nobilitj; 
the  third  of  the  priests;  the  fourth,'  the  srmj, 
ftimished  fradaUj  hj  the  nobiUty;  the  fifth 
would  seem  to  be  profesdoiud  men  and  publie 
officers ;  the  rizth,  the  merchants,  somewhat  de- 
spised by  the  aristocracy,  but  a  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable body  nevertheless,  thoogh  in  order  to 
be  privileged  to  wear  a  sword,  the  merchants  are 
obliged  to  enroll  themselves  among  the  retainers 
•f  some  nobleman;  the  seventh  are  the  small 
shpp-keepers,  artists,  and  mechanics ;  the  eighth 
are  the  peasantry,  some  of  which  are  farmers, 
bat  the  most  of  them  cnlUvate  the  soil  as  serfs. 
There  is  a  lowest  class  which  inelndes  the  cur- 
riers and  others  connected  with  the  polluting 
bnidiieM  of  dead  animals.  These  are  kept  at  a 
distsimie  in  society,  as  were  the  lepers  of  the 
Middle  Agd^.  Such  is  the  stmctnre  of  Japanese 
society,  mt^  the  popnlation  thus  inclnded  has 
been  variously  estimated  as  twenty-five  millions 
apdi.^Qlfi^^nUions.  The  last  is,  probably,  near- 
le  truth.  The  government  is  an  aristo- 
cratic despotism,  under  two  sovereigns,  one  a 
spiritual,  and  the  other  a  secular  governor — a 
binary  system  of  nationality.  Of  the  two  sove- 
reigns, the  Dairi'SamOf  or  Lord  of  the  Dairi,  is 
considered  the  higher,  as  he  is  the  elder.  He  is 
also  styled  the  Mikado.  The  other,  the  Ziogoon, 
called  also  the  Koho-Sama,  is  the  active  and  real 
governor  of  the  country,  the  former  never  troub- 
ling himself  with  state  affairs.  The  Ziogoon  has 
his  chief  council  of  the  nobility,  and  all  the 
officers  of  government  belong  to  the  aristocracy. 
At  the  head  of  the  Council  is  a  grand  function- 
ary something  like  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  Sheik- 
ul  Islam,  who  superintends  the  whole  business 
of  the  state.  The  Council  has  a  power  of  check- 
ing the  Ziogoon.  It  originates  measures,  to 
which  he  generally  consents.  But  should  he  re- 
fuse to  do  80,  then  the  question  comes  to  a  serious 
issue ;  he  or  they  must  go  down.  A  committee 
of  three  great  princes  is  formed,  and  they  pro- 
nounce on  the  matter  in  hand.  If  the  Ziogoon 
is  wrong,  he  must  abdicate ;  if  the  members  of 
the  Council  are  found  in  the  wrong,  the  chief 
SMn  must  whip  out  their  knives  and  die  by  the 
hara-kari.  Both  the  Ziogoon  and  his  advisers 
are  generally  very  cautious  about  entering  into 
any  extreme  discussions. 

The  vassal-princes  govern  their  principalities, 
lordships,  imperial  towns,  etc.;  and  their  de- 
pendents and  retainers  compose  the  army  of  the 
state,  (said  to  amount  to  eighty  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  twenty  thousand  cavalry,)  command- 
ed by  the  members  of  the  nobility.  The  govern- 
ment of  Japan  is  administered  on  the  spy-system, 
like  that  of  Franoe  and  Russia.    Every  prince 


maintains  a  secretary  sent  down  by  the  Ckmad 
ConnciL  The  secretary  goes,  for  a  yesTt  t» 
watch  and  control  the  prince,  and  leaves  his 
family  at  Jeddo,  as  hostages  for  his  good  bdia- 
rior.  The  princes  themselves  are  ddiged  to  re» 
side  every  alternate  yea^  at  the  2ogoon's  eonrt. 
The  governors  of  imperial  provinces  and  cities 
must  leave  their  families  as  hostages  at  the  capi- 
taL  Dbtrust  and  espionage  run  strangely  tfaiOQ^ 
the  entire  society  of  Japan.  Every  household  is 
anwerable  for  the  offenses  committed  in  It;  cities 
are  dirided  into  districts,  each  respcnsible  ftr 
what  occurs  in  it.  In  this  way  every  man  keeps 
a  sharp  eye  on  his  neighbors,  and  in  ,retam  has 
their  sharp  eyes  on  him.  The  Grand  Comid] 
employs  spies  to  watch  the  Ziogoon,  and  he  es^ 
ploys  spies  to  watch  them.  The  pontiff-sover^gn 
sends  spies  after  the  secular  sovereign,  and  the 
latter  as  shrewdly  returns  the  compliment.  The 
Japanese  laws  are  simple  and  severe.  They  are 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  are  so 
short  and  plain  that  every  one  understands  them. 
They  are  printed  and  hung  up  in  the  public  places, 
and  as  almost  all  the  people  can  read,  there  is 
no  need  of  any  lawyers.  Every  man  tells  his  own 
story,  and  can  plead  his  own  cause  before  the 
magistrate.  The  judges  warn  the  people  against 
going  to  law ;  when  trifling  complaints  come  be- 
fore them  they  order  those  engaged  to  go  and 
settle  their  differences  by  agreement,  and  thej 
always  punish  those  who  show  a  Htigious 
disposition.  Sentence  is  carried  mto  effec)  in- 
stantly. All  vrriters  praise  the  sincerity  and 
directness  of  the  administration  of  justice  m 
Japan.  In  the  matter  of  crime  the  Japanese 
show  no  philanthropy.  For  homicide  or  other 
capital  crimes,  they  put  the  criminal  to  death, 
whatever  may  be  his  rank.  On  some  occasieaB 
the  judges  are  disposed  to  clemency — in  the  ease 
of  a  man  of  high  rank ;  and  then  they  let  him 
do  his  own  business  with  the  hanhkarL  Suicide 
is  honorable,  and  a  sort  of  social  duty  in  Japan. 
Other  criminals  are  put  in  cages  irrespective  of 
their  rank;  and  that  punishment  is  worse  than 
the  other.  Writers  say  that  the  Japanese  seem 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  witnessing  a  capital  punish- 
ment, and  that  sometimes  young  noblemen,  de- 
sirous of  fleshing  their  maiden  swords,  or  testing 
their  temper,  will  come  about  the  executioner, 
and  offer  him  their  blades,  with  something  of 
that  pensive  interest  which,  in  other  uncivilised 
countries,  sends  the  people  running  in  crowds  to 
see  the  throttling  of  a  man  with  a  rope.  Men, 
after  all,  are  pretty  much  alike  every  where; 
and  with  all  their  peculiarities,  the  Japanese  are 
allowed  to  be  a  very  fine  people.  Indeed  the 
condition  of  their  women  proves  this.  In  their 
households  there  is  none  of  that  seclusion  of  the 
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MX  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Bastem  countries, 
and  alwajs  dtstinotiye  of  »  barbarian  state  of  so- 
cietj.  The  Japanese  ladies  go  about  their  houses 
and  manage  their  little  tea-parties  nearlj  as 
freely  and  graeefullj  as  those  of  the  Western 
countries.  The  men  do  not  think  it  necessary  they 
should  muffle  up  their  faces,  or  that  their  minds 
should  be  uncultiyated,  and  consequently  their 
womankind  are  generally  well  read,  and  paint  on 
paper  and  laquered-work  with  a  great  deal  of 
taste.  They  make  artificial  flowers,  fl&ns,  purses, 
and  so  forth,  to  ornament  their  houses,  or  g^TC 
ae  presents.  They  lore  junketings,  country  ex- 
cursions, and  ptc-nics,  and  go  to  the  day  repre- 
sentations of  the  theatre,  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  themselves  and  showing  the  variety  of 
their  dresses,  which  they  change  two  or  three 
times  during  the  play,  their  servants  accompany- 
ing them  to  assist  their  toilets.  The  Japanese 
are  a  sociable  people,  and  great  lovers  of  merri- 
ment— music,  dancing,  the  theatre,  jugglers, 
conjurers,  wrestlers,  religious  processions,  and  so 
forth.  Theii;  houses  are  generally  built  of  tim- 
ber, cedar  being  used  in  the  better  order  of 
dwellings.  The  villas  of  the  irealthy,  with  their 
gay  verandas,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  sur- 
rounding them,  present  a  beautiful  appearance. 
All  houses,  except  those  of  the  very  lowest  classes, 
are  kept  in  tho  neatest  order,  and  a  bath-room 
always  forms  part  of  a  Japanese  dwelling.  The 
residences  of  the  nobility  are  castles.  They  are 
built  of  stone,  on  rising  ground,  within  inolo- 
sares,  and  have  fortified  gates,  with  moats  run- 
ning round  the  whole.  The  towns  are  populous 
and  regularly  constructed,  bat  without  forti- 
fications. 

In  Japan  every  one  is  taught  to  read  and 
write.  There  is  a  university  at  tho  city  of 
Biiako,  in  Niphon,  where  the  Mikado  has  his 
residence,  and  another  in  the  capital  Jeddo. 
In  these  places,  especially  at  the  former,  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught — such 
as  divinity,  poetry,  history,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy.  In  the  common  schools  all  over  the 
country  the  boys  are  instructed  to  read  and 
write,  and  they  also  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  learning  the  duties  of  the  various  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  outward  observances  due  to  one 
another  as  they  go  through  life.  Japan  is  a  land 
of  castes  and  ceremonies.  The  people  are  eariy 
filled  with  a  sense  of  subordination,  which  seems 
the  cement  of  that  remarkable  despotism.  Among 
the  lessons  learned  in  school,  is  that  which  in- 
culcates the  hara'kari ;  the  boy  is  prepared  for 
the  necessity  of  ripping  himself  up,  in  the  regu- 
lated way,  should  the  displeasure  of  the  authori- 
ties overtake  him  in  after  life.  It  is  is  to  be 
understood  that  this  suicide  saves  a  family  from 


disgrace,  and  its    property  from    confiscation. 
Religion  in  Japan  comprises  three  principal  de- 
nominations, and  a  variety  of  subordinate  per- 
suasions.   That  which  may  be  called  the  reli^on 
of  the  state,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  venera- 
ble Mikado,  is  the  Sintoo — the  oldest  on  that 
soil.    The  Japanese  cosmogony  is  as  wild  aud 
extravagant  as  any  other   pagan   cosmogony. 
The  mystery  of  the  great  first  cause,  and  of  cre- 
ation, is  slurred  over  with  a  succession  of  di- 
vinities.     Japan  (or  the  earth — 'tis  all  one) 
has  several  hundred  kamiy  or  terrestrial  gods, 
and  the  chief  is  the  Sun-Goddess.     One  of  the 
Kami  married  a  mortal  wife,  and  from  them 
came  the  divine  succession  of  the  Mikados.    The 
worship  of  the  Sun-Goddess  and  the  Kami,  is 
the  Sintoo  religion,  and  it  inculcates  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.     Its  great 
duties  are  purity  of  body  and  mind,  observance 
of  feast  days,  pilgrimage,  and  adoration  of  the 
household  Kami.     The  priests  of  the  temples 
are  called  Kami-noon^  and  live  in  houses  in  the 
inclosures  of  the  temples  which  are  scattered 
numerously  over  the  country.     The  chief  shrine 
of  the  Sun-Goddess  is  at  Isye — the  centre  of  the 
general  pilgrimage  of   Japan;    and   here    the 
priests  sell  indulgences  and  purifications,  which 
are  also  distributed  all  over  the  empire,  for  tho 
convenience  of  those  who  cannot  come.     These 
pilgrimages  resemble  those  of  Italy,   and  are 
made  by  all  classes  of  the  empire,  from  the  no- 
bility and  princes  down  to  the  poorest  serfs  and 
strollers.      A  sort  of   mendicant    nuns  called 
bihmUf  accompany  the  march  of  the  (isYp^s, 
and  earn  money  on  the  road  by  sin^ng^  and 
otherwise  entertaining  the  wayfarers.     Tb6y  ar« 
daughters  of  the  Jummabos  or  mountain 'jp^ieats, 
and  their  conduct  is  altogether  a  very  balM^fdc^ 
and  equivocal  piece  of  business — for  young  lakes' 
of  such  piety.    They  are  licensed  to  go  a-begging 
in  this  way,  and  must  bring  a  portion  of  their 
winnings  as  tribute  to  the  temple  of  the  Son- 
Goddess,  who  never  asks  them  how  they  get  the 
cash.    In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  fact  rather  discreditable  to  the  morals  of  the 
Japanese,  that  a  class  of  degraded  females  is 
tolerated,  and  that,  after  a  time,  if  they  desire 
any  honest  course  of  life,  it  is  freely  open  to 
them.     They  become  respectable  hand-maidens 
and  respectable  wives. 

The  second  of  the  Japanese  religions  is  Buddh- 
ism, familiar  of  course  to  everybody,  but  rightiy 
comprehended  by  nobody.  It  has  its  high  and 
low  doctrines,  to  suit  the  high  and  low  classes  of 
men  ;  and,  as  is  natural,  such  an  accommodating 
religion  has  a  great  many  more  priests  and  tem- 
ples in  Japan  than  that  of  the  Sun-Goddess. 
There  is  another  doctrine  called  SuiOf  or  the  way 
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of  the  philosophers.  It  is  a  free  and  easj  sort 
of  creed,  particolarlj  soitablo  to  those  who  do 
not  like  the  trouble  of  pablic  worship  and  the 
long,  dusty  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines.  Thej 
belieTe  with  Voltaire,  Shelley,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them ;  speak  loftily  of  politeness  and  yirtae,  and 
recognize  a  sort  of  uniyersal  spirit — the  soul  of 
Nature  and  the  Entium  Ens,  which  it  is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  talk  about  than  to  understand.  It 
is  generally  stated  by  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  Japanese  that,  while  the  moss  of  the  people 
follow  the  Sun-Goddess  and  Buddha,  the  higher 
and  more  intelligent  orders  of  society  adopt  the 
somewhat  latitudinarion  diTinity  of  the  Suto, 
There  are,  as  we  have  said,  many  other  sects  in 
Japan.  But  the  good-natured  old  Mikado,  living 
at  the  erudite  and  sacred  city  of  Miako,  tole-  i 
rates  them  all,  as  long  as  they  treat  himself  and 
his  Kami  with  politeness  and  respect.  All  of ; 
them  haye  his  charitable  wishes,  and  he  eyen  al- 
lows that  the  atheistical  gentlemen  of  the  Suto 
may  hayo  almost  as  fair  a  chance  of  the  beati- 
tudes as  the  orthodox  themselyes — his  own 
Sintoos.  All  the  religions,  in  fact,  fraternize, 
and  respect  one  another — ^nay,  borrow  somewhat 
from  one  another,  on  occasion — that  is,  all  the 
{Pagans.  You  never  catch  the  Christians  acting 
in  that  manner.  The  Mikado  lives  in  a  saintly 
seclusion  at  the  academic  city  of  Miako,  where 
he  is  regarded  with  the  ceremonial  reverence  due 
to  his  divine  descent.  He  is  treated  as  a  god, 
like  the  Grand  Lama,  and  in  that  character  is 
never  allowed  to  do  any  thing  for  himself,  or  be 
visible  to  unholy  eyes.  One  part  of  his  charac- 
ter is  to  hold  himself  for  hours  stirless  upon  his 
throne,  and  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  speak 
irreverently  of  what  obtains  the  sincere  respect 
of  so  many  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
should  say  the  Mikado,  worshiped  and  carried 
about,  and  taken  care  of,  appears  altogether 
more  like  an  old  doll  than  a  divinity.  Then  the 
poor  gentlen^an  has  got  twelve  wives  to  manage ; 
for  it  would  be  a  dark  day  for  Japan  that  saw 
the  god-like  lineage  at  an  end.  It  often  happens 
— and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it — that  the  Mikado 
gets  tired  of  his  divinity,  and  wishes  to  taste 
some  of  the  relaxation  and  comfort  of  mere  hu- 
manity, and  he,  therefore,  resigns  his  solemn 
position  to  his  son.  He  then  can  go  about  on 
his  own  legs,  and  use  his  hands  to  help  himself, 
or  to  help  the  thing  he  was  so  lately!  The 
Mikado  has  no  secular  power,  and,  as  regards 
aU  the  realities  of  empire,  is  merely  the  shadow 
of  the  Ziogoon. 

The  Japanese  language  is  a  Mongolian  and 
Chinese  mixture,  said  by  some  of  the  old  Jesuits 
to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  devil  himself,  to  pre- 
vent Christian   missionaries  from  learning  it 


The  alphabet  is  said  to  contain  forty-eight  let- 
ters, and  the  people  write  in  perpendicular  lines, 
from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom.  The  use 
of  paper  was  known  in  Japan  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  engraving  or  printing  from  wooden 
llocks  was  practiced  there  two  centuries  and  a 
half  before  it  was  introduced  into  Europe.  The 
Japanese  men  and  women  are  very  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  those  who  have  been  among  them  say 
they  have  works  of  history,  geography,  natural 
history,  philosophy,  voyages  and  travels,  poems, 
plays,  romances,  and  so  forth.  For  several  hun- 
dred years  the  European  travelers  and  missiona- 
ries in  their  country  have  spoken  of  the  admirable 
system  of  public  education.  The  educational 
system  of  Japan  is,  in  fact,  as  democratic  and 
dignified  as  our  own,  and  far  beyond  that  of 
those  Christian  powers  that  despise  the  imperial 
islanders  and  try  to  convert  them.  The  Japan- 
ese markets  and  schools  are  well  supplied  with 
books.  Most  of  the  latter  are  illustrated  by 
wood-cuts,  and  have  the  print  and  engravings 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  The  poetry  of 
Japan  reads  mellifluously,  and  seems  to  have  a  ' 
pretty  simplicity,  free,  however,  from  any  vigor 
or  loftiness  of  passion — just  as  the  French  and 
Italian  newspapers  of  to-day  are  free  from  any 
vigor  or  loftiness  of  political  sentiment  The 
Japanese  love  dramatic  entertainments,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  set  every  thing  like 
the  *^  unities"  at  defiance.  Their  plays  have 
reference,  mostly,  to  their  cosmogony,  their  tra- 
ditions and  their  history.  The  drama  and  its 
followers  in  Japan  are  like  what  they  were,  lat- 
terly, (for  we  presume  they  have  somewhat 
mended,)  among  our  civilized  nations,  rather  im- 
moral, and  depreciated  in  consequence.  Boys 
play  the  parts  of  women.  The  drama  is  begun 
at  noon,  and  continues  till  night  Sometimes 
two  or  three  dramas  are  put  on  the  stage  to- 
gether, and  the  scenes  of  each  represented,  alter- 
nately, in  regular  order,  till  they  are  all  played 
out — a  wonderful  sort  of  intellectual  salmagundi 
for  the  million.  The  actors  change  their  dresses 
on  the  stage,  and  the  ladies  change  theirs  in  the 
boxes.  But  all  the  world 's  a  stage  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players. 

The  Japanese  have  pretty  clever  doct<*^ ;  and 
are  proficients  in  astronomy.  They  y  ^'^-  trans- 
lated several  treatises  on  that  science  .*6m  the 
Dutch,  and  have  learned  the  use  of^EUropean 
astronomical  instrument^''  They  make  good 
telescopes,  barometers,  i<'  'mometers,  etc.  At 
Jeddo  and  at  Miako,*^-  *-  Ananacs  with  calcu- 
lations of  eclipses  tu^-  <8hed.  The  Japanese 
music  is  pretty.  £*  ^  s  t  ong  lady  plays  on  her 
Mnms,  and  wheti  they  \edth  this  light  guitar  at 
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Toning  parties,  the  gentlemen  blowing  olonds, 
rink  and  liaten,  (like  <<the  silent  stars"  of  Tom 
loore,)  and  take  their  sakij  at  interyals,  with 
he  most  elegant  sense  of  enjoyment  The  art 
f  painting  in  Japan  is  so  so.  The  artists  paint 
(irds,  fruits  and  flowers  with  great  neatness ;  but 
hflj  fail  at  the  human  form,  and  cannot  com- 
lass  ^  likeness.  They  work  skillfully  in  copper 
tnd  iron,  and  their  cotton  and  silk  manufactures 
qual  those  of  any  other  Eastern  country.  They 
acquer  wood  in  a  famous  way,  as  every  body 
mows;  make  glass,  paper  and  watches,  and 
prind  and  temper  steel  admirably.  They  are 
;ood  carrers  and  die-sinkers,  and  know  how  to 
)ast  metal  statues  for  the  temples  of  the  country, 
rheir  copper  coinage  is  good.  They  have  a 
;reat  number  of  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
their  manufactories  of  straw  hats  and  straw 
dices,  used  by  almost  all  classes,  are  very  gene- 
raL  Japan  has,  properly  speaking,  no  marine. 
The.  goyemment  discourages  any  intercourse  or 
trade  which  would  carry  the  people  to  the  coasts 
of  other  countries ;  and  the  yessels  that  swarm 
round  the  coasts  are  mere  junks,  some  of  them 
ioO  tons  burden,  clumsily  rigged  ^d  left  open 
it  the  stem  in '  a  manner  that  makes  a  distant 
3rDise  a  matter  of  desperation. 

The  houses  of  the  Japanese  are  clean,  oma- 
nented,  and  not  encumbered  with  furniture.  The 
people  are  sociable,  and  greatly  enjoy  their  tea- 
[Murties  and  dinner-parties.  At  these  last  every 
jnest  is  expected  to  bring  an  attendant  or  two 
to  take  home  with  him  the  scraps  and  remnants 
>f  the  banquets.  On  other  occasions  it  is  ex- 
pected that  if  a  stranger  cannot  eat  all  the  sweet- 
neats  offered  to  him,  he  will  fold  them  up  in 
pif>er  and  put  them  in  his  pocket  to  carry  home. 
i,  Japanese  dinner  is  of  seven  or  eight  courses, 
game,  fish,  vegetables,  confectionary.  Rice  is 
the  great  accompaniment  of  meals,  as  bread  is 
irith  us.  The  guests  eat  out  of  lacquered  bowls 
irith  chop-sticks,  the  master  of  the  house  going 
Mmrteously  about  and  drinking  little  cups  of 
taki  with  the  feasters.  Every  man  must  enter- 
tain according  to  his  rank ;  that  is  a  sumptuary 
law  of  that  ceremonial  empire.  The  Japanese 
observe  their  religious  festivals  with  great  pomp 
and  circumstance.  It  is  a  part  of  their  religion 
to  ba  cheerful  and  enjoy  themselves.  They  have 
a  grea4 "  -^\y  festival  called  Bong,  or  the  Feast 
of  l4nt«.  •  ',  held  in  honor  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  whs>.  nre  supposed  to  be  gratified  by  the 
li^ts  that  are  hung  ound  all  the  graves,  and 
the  festivities*  carrier  a  in  memory  of  them. 
The  other  great  fes'  -  u .  e  called  Matsuri,  in 
honor  of  some  particul  .  «-  -each  locality  hav- 
bg  its  own.  They  a  *^> ;  .a^  of  precessions, 
bvmeca,  blatona,  strc^^-lays,  music,  illumina- 


tion, eating,  drinking,  and  all  sorts  of  jollifica- 
tion. Other  curious  feasts  are  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. The  Japanese  grandees  go  in  carriages, 
made  in  the  old  Dutch  fashion,  and  drawn  by 
oxen.  They  also  ride  on  horseback,  but  more 
generally  go  about  in  sedan-chairs.  The  law  of 
primogeniture  obtains  in  Japati ;  .and  the  law  of 
the  land  confines  every  man  to  on  9  wife,  though 
he  may  have  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleases. 
Children  are  carefully  brought  up  and  educated, 
and  the  connection  between  them  and  their  pa- 
rents is  one  of  affection  and  respect.  It  is  re- 
markable that  fathers  are  in  the  habit  of  resign- 
ing their  property  to  their  eldest  sons,  and  re- 
maining ever  after  dependent  on  them.  This 
oan  be  traced  to  the  spirit  of  that  government. 
Every  subject  of  Japan  is  under  a  number  of 
responsibilities,  which  keep  him  in  perpetual  re- 
straint and  anxiety.  He  must  •answer  for  the 
morality  of  his  district,  and  live  otherwise  so 
much  under  the  control  of  espionage  and  the 
sumptuary  discipline  of  society,  that  he  is  glad 
to  take  refuge  in  a  state  of  insignificance.  The 
Japanese  is  as  happy  to  surrender  his  harassing 
citizenship  as  the  poor  Mikado  is  to  throw  off  his 
harassing  godhead.  A  subtle  web-work  of  des- 
potism envelops  the  mind  and  energies  of  that 
great  nation ;  but  we  think  it  weuld  not  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  abolish  it  The  Japanese  are  a 
proud  and  intelligent  people,  and  we  learn  from 
those  who  have  written  about  them,  that  they 
love  independent  discussion,  and  have  an  en- 
lightened disposition  to  listen  to  foreigners  and 
imitate  them.  Their  character  is  not  to  be  en- 
tirely confounded  with  the  character  of  their 
government — ^which  is  a  vast  and  elaborate  arti- 
fice; something  like  those  of  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  so  forth. 

We  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  Japanese 
nation.  The  Chinese  say  it  was  first  peopled 
.from  the  flowery  Central  lOngdom.  The  Empe- 
ror of  China  sent  about  3000  young  people  of 
both  sexes  into  Niphon,  to  look  for  the  plant  of 
Perpetuity.  They  went  away,  but  they  never 
came  back  with  their  prize ;  from  which  it  was 
concluded  they  did  not  find  it.  But  we  strongly 
suspect  the  boys  and  girls  did  find  a  plant  some- 
thing very  like  it  At  all  events,  Niphon  grew 
very  populous  from  that  time.  The  Japanese 
say  that  at  a  date  answering  to  our  600  b.  c, 
the  first  mortal  ruler,  Zinmu-ten-woo,  built  the 
Dairi  and  reigned  over  Japan — a  fact  not  to  be 
lightly  contradicted.  For  several  centuries,  the 
pontiff-emperors  were  the  despotic  rulers  of  the 
country,  supporting  their  state  by  the  holiness 
of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  entrusting  the 
command  of  the  military  to  their  sons  and  other 
relatives.    In  process  of  time,  the  onerous  and 
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iMUtary  duties  of  the  Mikado  became  so  irksome 
that  the  emperors  adopted  a  custom  of  abdicatiiig 
in  fiiTor  of  their  sons  CTen  while  the  latter  were 
jet  children.    The  ex-monarch,  relleyed  from  the 
dreary  etiquette  of  his  semi-diTiidtj,  had  leisure 
to  enjoy  his  life,  and  look  after  his  successor  in 
quality  of  regent.    From  this  a  ciyil  war  rose  in 
process  of  time.    A  prince  of  the  country,  whose 
daughter  was  mother  of  the  boy-mikado,  made 
himself  regent  against  the  father's  claim.    Then 
rose  Yoritomo,  the  champion  of  hereditaiy  ri^t, 
and  one  of  the  most  heroic  names  in  Japanese 
history.     He  fought  battles  and  restored  the 
proper  order  of  things.     But  the  real  power  of 
the  Mikados  continued  to  be  wielded  by  the  re- 
storer of  the  monarchy,  who  became  Ziogoon,  or 
generalissimo  of  Japan,  and  then  made  the  office 
hereditary  in  his  family.    Then  followed  a  series 
of  infant  Mikados,  supported  by  a  race  of  cap- 
tains resembling  the  old  French  Mayors  of  the 
Palace,  in  the  days  of  the  Do-nothing  kings. 
Then  the  rioious  principle  of  the  Datri  began  to 
sway  the  succession  of  the  generalissimos.   There 
were  also  infant  Ziogoons,  baby  commanders-in- 
chief.     It  is  recorded  that  Yaritomo's  widow, 
who  had  become  a  Buddhist  nun,  was  created 
Ziogoon ;  and  she  made  a  yery  respectable  head 
of  the  army,  too,  though  there  was  no  amount  of 
fighting  during  her  time.    Things  went  on  in  this 
way — the  Mikado  ruling  nominally  and  the  mili- 
tary deputy  T^rtually — till  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  soldiers  set  the  old 
sham  aside,  and  the  recognized  empire  of  the 
Ziogoons  rose  with  the  Gongen  dynasty.     Since 
that  time  the  Mikado  has  fallen  back  upon  his 
sanctity,  and  now  liyes  upon  a  regular  allowance 
from  the  Ziogoon,  who  possesses  all  the  rerenues 
of  the  country,  and  holds  his  godship  in  great 
revjsrence. 

But  before  this  transfer  of  imperial  power, 
occurred  the  formidable  invasions  of  the  Mongols,^ 
largely  recorded  by  the  Japanese  annalists.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  Kublai  Khan,  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  greater  part  of  China  and  the  Go- 
rean  territory,  deputed  envoys  to  demand  the 
homage  and  tribute  of  the  Wang  of  Niphon.  He 
sent  the  Wang  a  right  royal  letter,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  a  certain  charter  he  had  received  from 
Heaven  to  take  possession  of  many  countries. 
He  assumed  that  the  Niphons  had  not  heard  about 
him,  seeing  they  had  sent  him  no  envoy ;  and 
he  went  on  to  make  that  significant  statement 
which  is  printed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
When  the  Mikado  read  this  he  was  in  an  un- 
godlike  state  of  perplexity;  but  the  Ziogoon, 
more  resolute,  decided,  like  Nicholas  Romanoff, 
that  there  was  no  atuwer.  Again  and  again  did 
Kublai  write  strong  letters;  and  at  last,  in  1274, 


he  Mitt  an  armament  fbom  Corea  to  bring  the 
Japanese  to  order.  But  this  expedition  was 
baffled,  by  the  resistance  of  the  people  on  the 
shores  and  the  turbulence  of  the  elements.  Knb- 
lai  sent  more  envoys,  and  these  were  at  last  pot 
to  death.  In  1281,  when  he  had  completely  con- 
quered China,  he  sent  another  fleet  and  army 
against  Niphofi.  But  this  armada  was  as  unfor- 
tunate as  the  other.  It  was  overtaken  olT  the 
islands  by  a  tremendous  hurricane,  which  dashed 
one  half  of  the  fleet  on  the  rocks  and  scattered 
the  rest  The  invaders  who  had  taken  refnge 
on  the  shore  were  assailed  and  destroyed,  or  car- 
ried into  captivity.  Three  men  alone  of  that 
grand  armament,  say  the  Japanese,  went  baek 
to  Kublai  Khan.  As  long  as  the  Mongolian  dy- 
nasty of  this  monarch  reigned  in  China,  neither 
commerce  nor  intercourse  existed  between  that 
empire  and  Japan.  Subsequently,  however,  tbm 
people  of  both  countries  came  to  a  friendly  un- 
derstanding 

In  1548  commenced  the  modem  history  of 
Japan.    During  that  year  a  ship,  commanded  by 
Antonio  Moto  and  Francisco  Zeimoto,  was  driven 
upon  the  coast  in  the  province  Nisimura.    After 
the  first  surprise  of  the  Japanese  was  over,  they 
received  aiid  traded  with  the  strangers  in  a  cor- 
dial manner.    After  that  a  ship  richly  freighted 
sailed  every  two  years  from  Goa  to  Japan ;  till 
at  last  the  Jesuits  came,  and  then  began  the 
violence  and  bloodshed  which  have  so  remark- 
ably stained  the  annals  of  Japan.    With  the  first 
Jesuit  visitors  came  the  famous  and  canonised 
Francis  Xavier.     At  that  time  there  hardly  ex- 
isted any  distrust  of  the  foreigners.    The  Portu- 
guese traded  along  the  coasts,  and  were  always 
welcome.     The  princes   and  nobles  vied  with 
each  other  in  giving  them  a  kind  reception.   The 
Japanese  received  and  were  taught  the  use  of 
musketry  and  cannon  in  return  for  their  own 
products.     But  the  missionaries  were  at  work. 
They  first  commended  themselves  by  the  hu- 
mility of  their  manners  and  the  practice  of  those 
social  virtues  and  charities  which  pagans  under- 
stand better  than  any  religious  dogmas.     Along 
with  this  the  Catholic  ceremonial  took  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Japanese,  who  said  it  was  lika 
Buddhism,  but  more  impressive.    Converts  came 
in  from  all  quarters,  but  chiefly  from  the  more 
intelligent  castes ;  and  at  last  many  princes  and 
nobles  of  Japan  sent  an  embassy  to  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  acknowledging  his  spiritual  supremacy. 
But  matters  soon   changed.     The  Portuguese 
laymen  refused  to  observe  the  social  ceremonies 
of  the  country,  and  the  priests  began  to  speak 
against  the   prevalent  idolatries.     At  last  the 
clamor  came  to  the  eass  of  the  Mikado,  who  had 
very  cheerfully  tolerated  one  religion  more,  and 
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longht  that  ftU  the  creeds  would  continue  to 
TO  in  peace  and  harmony,  as  ever  before.  He 
as  surprised  at  the  quarrelBomeness  of  those 
rangers,  and  indeed  horrified  when  he  found 
lat  his  own  pretensions  were  treated  with  little 
tore  reyerence  than  those  of  the  Buddhists  or 
theists,  and  that  there  was  another  old  Mikado 
t  the  other  end  of  the  world  who  was  put  up  in 
pposition  to  himself  I  In  1586  a  proclamation 
ms  issued,  ordering  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
Bllious  form  of  worship,  and  forbidding  the 
fttuits  to  preach,  under  penaltj  of  death.  But 
le  Christians  were  as  courageous  as  in  the  old 
;oman  days,  and  refused  to  obej  that  pagan 
ommand.  A  terrible  persecution  followed,  in 
rhich  all  the  other  religions  joined  heartily 
QBinst  the  Catholic,  and  about  20,000  persons 
erished.  In  1590  all  the  Christian  churches 
rere  shut  up.  Still  the  forbidden  worship  was 
■aeticed,  and  converts  were  made.  In  1597  a 
lew  persecution  broke  out,  and  26  of  the  unsub- 
Bitting  priests — Jesuits  and  Franciscans — were 
vudfied. 

Meantime  a  political  tumult  was  adding  to  the 
■Stations  of  the   country.     About  1550,   two 
blethers  of  the  line  of  Yoritomo  fought  for  the 
SQogoonahip,  and  like  -  Eteocles  and  Polynices, 
perished  together  in  the  struggle.    Then  followed 
ft  wilder  strife.    Nobunaga,  a  prince-champion, 
lused  the  throne,  assisted  by  the  plebeian  soldier 
Hiide-Yosi.      But   another    competitor   pushed 
Nobunaga  down  and  took  his  place      In  the  con- 
feaon  which  followed  Hide-Yosi,  always  armed 
ind  ready,  grasped  the  disputed  truncheon,  and 
kdd  it  so  firmly  and  prudently  that  the  bewil- 
dered Mikado,  who  was  prepared  to  recognize 
9aj  Ziogoon  strong  enough  to  hold  his  own,  gave 
Hide  the  blessing  which  he  came  to  seek,  and 
^  new  Ziogoon  assumed  the  style  of  Tayko- 
Suns.    Tayko  was  the  first  who  took  decisiTO 
*^  to  liberate  the  secular  ftrom  the  control  of 
^pontiff-emperor.     He  died  in  1598.     Before 
^  only  son,  Hide  Yori,  could  succeed,  a  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  one  of  the  princes,  named 
^yss,  fought  for  the  Ziogoonship  against  the 
■Importers  of  the  child.     He  succeeded,  and,  in 
"06,  Hide  Yori  perished.     lyeyas  now  reduced 
^  Mikado  to  the  condition  of  a  priest,  and, 
mding  tHe  great  principalities,  succeeded  in 
^v^king  the  dangerous  feudal  power  of   the 
^her  nobility.    He  afterward  turned  his  bitter- 
**t  persecution  against  the  Christians,  who  had 
^ght  vigorously  on  the  side  of  Hide-Yori.     He 
^ered  the  Christian  faith  to  be  abjured,  and 
^  Portuguese  missionaries  and  traders  to  quit 
^  kingdom  and  come  no  more.    The  priests 
oootinned  to  preach,  and  refused  to  go,  where- 
^on  the  storm  burst  upon  them  which  up  to  this 


time  has  decided  the  fate  of  Christianity  in 
Japan.    The  Dutch  had  now  (1600)  oome  to  that 
country,  and  they  joined  in  the  turbulent  argu- 
ment, with  a  desire  to  supplant  their  precursors. 
They  proclaimed  aloud— the  conscientious  Pro- 
testants that  they  were  I — that  their  religion  was 
not  that  of  the  Portuguese,  and  throve  wonder- 
fully on  the  mental  reservation.    They  intrigued 
against  the  Portuguese,  discovered  some  con- 
spiracy, and  got  their  first  foot-hold  at  Firanda. 
In  1637  an  edict  was  issued  sweeping  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  the  priests  out  of  Japan.     The 
Jesuits  had  made  a  bloody  blunder.     They  went 
plucking  at  their  fVuit  before  it  was  ripe.    Their 
extirpation  and  that  of  their  disciples  was  a  ter- 
rible and  protracted  effort  of  authority.    In  1641 
about  70,000  of  those  whom  they  had  converted 
retired,  bearing  arms  against  the  government,  to 
a  stronghold  on  the  promontory  of  Simabarra, 
in  the  island  of  Kiusiu.     Here  they  defended 
themselves  for  some  time,  till  at  last  the  Ziogoon 
ordered  the  Dutch  to  bring  up  their  armed  ship 
to  assist  the  operations  of  his  troops.    Tho  ves- 
sel's broadside^  soon  shattered  the  defenses,  and 
then  the  Japanese  rushed  in  and  hewed  down  in 
a  pitiless  manner  that  helpless  Christian  rem- 
nant— men,  women  and  children.     The  massacre 
at  the  same  time  going  on  in  Ireland  was  nothing 
to  it     The  Dutch  had  done  the  Ziogoon  good 
service;  and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have 
monopolized  the  European  trade  of  Japan.   They 
were  ordered  to  leave  Firanda  and  go  to  Naga- 
saki, on  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  where  their  exclu-     . 
sive  wharf  and  factory  still  remain,  at  Desima. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  English  tried 
to  establish  a  trade  with  Japan ;  but  the  Dutch 
whispered  that  the  king's  wife  was  a  Portuguese, 
and  John  Bull  was  obliged  to  sheer  off.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  the  bitterness  against 
foreigners  subsided,  and  ships  in  distress  were 
well  treated — as  indeed  they  always  were  before 
the  religious  troubles.  In  1796,  the  English 
Captain  Broughton  was  received  kindly  by  the 
Japanese.  In  1797,  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  our  infant  nation  tried  its  "  Open  Sesame"  at 
the  gates  of  Japan.  At  that  time  Holland  was 
was  a  mere  appanage  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  the  people  of  Batavia  fearing  their  ship 
would  be  seized  by  the  English  cruisers,  sent 
their  goods  in  the  Eliza,  of  New  York,  Captain 
Stewart.  The  Japanese  were  astonished  to  hear 
the  men  of  the  strange  ship  talk  English,  though 
they  were  told  the  arrangement  was  made  to  es- 
cape the  English.  The  Dutch  resident  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  and 
set  forth  the  history  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, in  order  to  throw  light  upon  a  matter  that 
seemed,  at  first,  so  contradictory  and  deceptiTe. 
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^tht  QoTemor  ef  Nagasaki  had  a  clear  head,  and 
OTery  thing  iras  understood.  Captain  Stewart*s 
slup  was  wrecked  on  her  return,  but  brought 
back  to  Nagasaki  and  repaired.  He  came  from 
Batayia  the  year  after,  with  a  freight  in  a  strange 
vessel;  whereupon  the  Dutch  resident  having 
sold  the  goods  and  deducted  the  expense  of  re- 
pairing the  Eliza,  sent  Stewart  off  in  ballast  and 
—dudgeon.  In  1803  the  latter  appeared  again 
at  Nagasaki,  with  an  American  cargo ;  but  they 
would  not  trade  with  him.  Captain  Stewart  did 
iiot  go  there  any  more  ;  the  Dutch  were  too  hard 
for  him. 

In  the  reign  of  CathnriDO  II.  the  Russians  tried 
to  open  a  trade  with  Japan.     In  1792,  Captain 
Laxman  landed  at  Matsmai,  in  Jesso,  with  some 
shipwrecked  Japanese  that  had  been  rescued  on 
the  coast  of  Siberia.    But  he  was  hardly  thanked 
and  his  trading  overtures  refused.  In  1804,  Count 
Besanoff,  in  a  ship-of-war,  came  to  Nagasaki,  to 
ask  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  trade.    On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  vessel,  the  Japanese  junks  went  out 
as  usual  to  demand  that  the  armament  of  the  ship 
should  be  surrendered  till  it  should  be  ready  to 
depart.    The  Russian  refused  to  give  up  his  arms, 
but  let    the  officers  carry  the  ammunition   on 
shore.    The  ship  was  then  brought  up  close  to  the 
islet  of  Dcsima,  while  the  Russian  message  went 
forward  to  Jeddo.     The  authorities  of  Nagasaki 
were  in  a  terrible  perplexity  concerning  the  way 
in  which  the  strangers  should  be  treated.     At 
last  a  reply  came  from  the  government,  and  the 
Russians  were  brought  ft'om  their  wooden  tene- 
ment near  the  strand,  and  carried  to  the  go- 
vernor's house  to  hear  it.     All  doors  and  win- 
dows were  shut  as  they  passed  along  the  streets, 
and  the  place  looked  like  a  city  of  the  dead. 
The  answer  was,  a  refusal.     The  Russian  pre- 
sents were  refused.     But  it  was  ordered  that  the 
strangers  should  accept  those  of  the  Ziogoon — 
otherwise,  the  hara-kari  for  my  Lord  Governor  of 
Nagasaki!      Resanoff  humanely    accepted    the 
gifts,  and  the  payment  of  all  the  embassy's  ex- 
penses while  in  Japan,  and  went  home.    In  180C, 
two   Russian*  officers,    Davidoff   and  Chuostoff, 
landed  from  their  ships  at  Saghalien,  one  of  the 
Kurile  Islands,  and  burnt  and  plundered  the  vil- 
lages, leaving  behind  them  intimations  that  this 
was  done  to  teach  the  Japanese  a  proper  respect 
for  Russia.     In  1810,  Captain  Golownin  went  in 
a  war-frigate  to  explore  the  Kurile  Islands,  and 
the   Japanese   waters.      In    the   course   of   his 
cruise  he  landed  at  Kunachir,  one  of  those  islands, 
where,  having  quarreled  with  the  governor  of  the 
place,  the  latter,  with  much  subtlety,  made  him 
and  all  his  crew  prisoners.     They  were  dragged, 
bound  with  ropes,  into  a  prison  at   Matsmai, 
where  they  were  kept  for  two  years,  till  the  Rus- 


sian government  had  explicitly  disavowed  the 
doings  of  Davidoff !  The  tameness  or  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Czar  Alexander  in  this  business  is 
very  surprising.  A  Russian  officer  is  treated 
like  a  dog  for  two  years,  and  nothing  angry  said 
about  it.  Your  despotisms  have  power  and 
spirit  in  the  centre ;  but  the  free  or  the  freer  go- 
vernments feel  down  to  the  remote,  individual 
extremities  of  their  nationality.  On  the  depart- 
ture  of  Golownin  he  was  furnished  with  a  docu- 
ment which  warned  the  Russians  against  any 
more  attempts  to  open  a  trading  intercourse  with 
Japan. 

Soon  after  Stewart's  baffled  attempt,  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  came  from  Calcutta,  desiring  tq  open 
a  trade  between  India  and  Japan.     To  conciliate 
the  Japanese,  the  captain  took  the  cross  out  of 
the  British  flag !  But  he  was  turned  away.  Then 
came  Captain  Pellew,  afterward  Lord  Exmouth 
— ^leader  of  that  helium  piratieum  which  extin- 
guished the  Algerines.    Pellew  hoisted  the  Dutch 
flag,  but  when  the  boat  bringing  the  officers  of 
the  Dutch  factory  came  along  side,  they  were  ta- 
ken on  board  by  force.     The  Japanese  boats 
rowed  back,  aghast,  to  tell  the  news.     The*  go- 
vernor was  in  a  great  passion,  and  in  a  greater 
when  he  saw  the  Phaeton  bearing  up  the  bay 
without  a  pilot.     He  applied  to  the  nearest  mili- 
tary posts  for  troops  to  send  in  junks  against  the 
intruders ;    but  where  one  thousand  men  were 
bound  to  be  on  duty,  he  could  find  only  obcty. 
While  the  Japanese  in  an  angry  flurry  were  ma- 
king preparations  to  take  or  bum  the  ship,  one 
of  the  Dutchmen  was  sent  on  shore  for  provisions 
and  water.    In  order  to  delay  Pellew  these  things 
were  furnished ;  whereupon  he  let  the  Dutchmen 
go  ashore,  and  went  off.     The  poor  governor 
committed  hara-kari;    and  the  commanders  of 
the  deficient  stations  did  the  same.     It  was  a 
deplorable  visit,  and  the  name  of  Englishman 
became  hateful  to  the  poor  Japanese.     In  1813 
the  English  came  again  in   contact  with  the 
Japanese.     Java  and  its  dependencies  were  now 
in  the  possession  of  England,  and  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  the  new  governor,  considering  the  traffis 
from  Batavia  to  Nagasaki  included  in  the  treaty 
of  transfer,  sent  two  ships,  the  annual  traders, 
to  that  place  with  an  agent,  Ileer  Cassa,  to  re- 
pbice  Doeff,  the  Dutch  agent  or  oppcr-hoofd.    But 
Doeff  did  not  want  to  quit  his  agency,  and  for 
that   purpose   he  told  the  English   that  if  the 
Japanese  thought  they  (the  English)  were  any 
but  Americans  in  the  Dutch  service,  they  would 
not  trade  with  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ed so  to  manage,  that  the  authorities  should  be- 
lieve them  to^be  Americans  so  employed.    Raffles, 
seeing  the  shadow  of  coming  change  in  Europe, 
and  the  restoration  of  Java,  assented,  (was  obliged 
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to  assent,)  and  for  a  jear  or  two  the  BataTian 
John  Boll  traded  in  a  Batch  mask  with  jealous 
Japan,  by  the  interested  connivance  of  Boeff.   In 
1818,  Captain  Gordon,  of  the  English  nayy  en- 
tered the  bay  of  Jeddo,  where  his  brig,  the 
Brothers,  was  boarded  by  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties, and  his  request,  desiring    permission  to 
trade,  refused.     The  little  ship  was  then  politely 
towed   out  of  the-  bay.     In   1831,  a  Japanese 
jnnk,  with  a  few  men  in  it,  was  blown  across  the 
Pacific,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Five  years  afterward  they  found  themselves  at 
Macao,   whence  some  English  and  Americans 
sent  them  to  Japan  in  the  American  merchant- 
ship,    Morrison,    which   carried  no    armament. 
But  the  Japanese  did  not  want  to  take  back  their 
countrymen,  seeing  that  an  imperial  edict  of  1637 
forbid  the  return  of  such   absentees  to  Japan. 
The  vessel  was  fired' upon  in  the  bay  of  Jeddo, 
whence  she  was  forced  to  run  down  to  Kagosima, 
in  Kiusiu.     Here  Mr.  C.  W.  King,  of  New  York, 
tried  to  renew  negotiations ;  but,  after  a  few 
days,  striped  canvas  was  seen  stretched  along 
the  shore  in  several  places,  indicating  that  bat- 
teries  of  cannon  were  being  arranged  behind 
them,  to  annoy  the  stranger ;  the  canvas  screens 
being  so  placed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
flie  persons  of  the  gunners.     As  the  anchor  of 
the  Morrison  was  weighed,  one  of  the  batteries 
was  opened  on  the  ship  which  was  then  obliged 
to  go  back  to  Macao,  the  poor,  terrified  Japanese 
being  still  on  board.     They  were  afraid  to  ven- 
ture on  any  part  of  their  own  shores. 

In  1845,  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  the  Samarang, 
went  to  Nagasaki.  The  port  officers  went  on 
board,  requesting  that  the  vessel  should  not  enter 
the  harbor.  They  told  Belcher  they  hod  heard 
of  the  movements  of  the  Samarang  among  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  He  requested  per- 
mission to  land  on  one  of  the  Japanese  islets  to 
make  an  astronomical  observation.  The  authori- 
ties were  greatly  embarrassed,  but  at  last  con- 
sented that  their  visitors  should  land  in  the 
night,  to  determine  some  point  by  the  stars. 
Daring  this  visit,  as  well  as  on  almost  all  occa- 
sions, the  Japanese  showed  themselves  very  cu- 
rious and  very  courteous,  and  dreading  nothing, 
apparently,  but  the  regulations  and  the  severity 
of  their  government.  They  took  great  pleasure 
in  asking  questions  and  receiving  information, 
and  when  they  could,  without  being  seen  by  one 
another,  did  a  great  many  forbidden  things. 
The  poor  devils  in  authority,  on  such  occasions 
are  in  a  tremor,  lest  something  be  done  or  ne- 
glected which  shall  bring  them  to  the  hara-kari ; 
and  a  Japanese  interpreter  once  expressed  this 
fact  in  a  very  impressive  manner  when,  on  being 
asked  by  Mr.  King,  of  the. Morrison,  how  the 


mandarins  were  to  be  distinguished,  said:  **  When 
you  see  a  man  come  on  board  who  trembles  a 
good  deal,  be  sure  he  is  a  mandarin  !*'  All  the , 
time  the  Samarang  remained,  a  number  of  bat- 
teries with  their  striped  cotton  screens  were 
visible  on  shore.  When  they  were  asked  why 
they  had  fired  on  the  Morrison,  the  Japanese 
said  no  absentees  were  allowed  to  come  back, 
and  added  that  they  had  sent  a  junk  full  of  them 
back  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  though  he  was 
their  ally.  Every  thing  required  by  the  Sama- 
rang was  brought  on  board — the  Japanese  refu- 
sing to  listen  to  the  offer  of  payment.  Belcher, 
a^ing  permission  to  land  was  refused,  went 
away  quietly. 

In  July,  184C,  the  American  Commodore  Bid- 
die,  in  the  Columbus  war-ship,  arrived  in  the 
bay  of  Jeddo,  accompanied  by  the  sloop-of-war 
Yincennes,  and  tried  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Ziogoon.  The  vessels  were  surrounded  by  seve- 
ral hundred  guard-boats,  and  ^the  cordon  ap- 
peared very  formidable;  but  the  Japanese  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  proceed  to  unpleasant  ex- 
tremities with  visitors  so  warlike.  Some  of  them 
went  on  board  the  Yincennes,  and  stuck  a  curious 
little  wand  on  the  deck  near  the  bow,  and  an- 
other near  the  stem.  The  Americans,  not  liking 
the  look  of  such  gramarye^  bid  them  take  away 
their  conjuriag  sticks,  and  they  took  them  away. 
A  triple  line  of  junks  was  then  drawn  between 
the  two  American  ships,  but  when  the  seamen 
proceeded  in  boats  to  cut  the  connecting  rope, 
the  Japanese  let  it  be  so — they  said  nothing 
against  it  The  port  authorities  were  civil  and 
sociable,  and  even  disposed  to  be  jolly.  But 
if  the  intrusive  ships  had  been  unarmed,  like 
the  Morrison,  it  is  very  probable  they  would 
have  got  her  treatment,  and  had  the  petticoat- 
carronades  (as  the  sailors  call  the  screened  bat- 
teries) blazing  away  at  them.  Ten  days  did  the 
two  vessels  remain,  no  one  on  board  being  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  shore,  till  at  last  came 
the  emperor's  answer  to  their  humble  request — 
"The  trade  of  Holland  is  enough  for  Japan!" 
Then  all  the  junks  got  about  and  ahead  of  the 
Columbus  and  Yincennes,  and  drew  them  away 
out  to  sea.  In  the  same  year,  1845,  the  French 
came  to  try  their  luck  at  the  business  of  opening 
the  ports  of  Japan.  Admiral  Cecillo,  in  the  Cleo- 
patre,  made  his  overtures,  and  had  just  as  little 
success  as  those  who  had  gone  before  him  on 
that  errand.  The  latest  English  visit  to  that 
cloistered  empire  was  in  1849.  Capt  Matheson, 
in  the  Mariner  war-sloop,  anchored  in  May  at 
Oragawa,  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
Jeddo.  The  captain,  by  means  of  an  inteipreter, 
invited  the  governor  on  board,  who  replied  civilly 
that  he  regretted  the  law  did  not  permit  him, 
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and  ihiBX  he- eoM^ot,  under  pain  of  death,  allow 
ike  t^frt^^fi^mid  farther  toward  the  ahoVe,  or 
ai^^kCtW-imngere  to  land.    Off  Cape  Misaki, 
mandarins  came  to  the  Mariner,  forbidding  the 
captain  to  cruise  about,  and  requesting  him  to 
depart    At  night,  the  forts  on  the /shore  were 
lighted  and  manned,  and  about  400  armed  junks, 
each  carrying  its  lantern,  kept  watch  round  the 
ship — so  that  the  people  on  board  were  obliged 
,1  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out.    Capt  Matheson  spent 
seyeral  days  moving  along  the  coast,  sounding 
and  surTeying.     On  Slst  May,  he  took  a  surrey 
of  Semodi  Bay,  and  landed  at  some  fishing  Til- 
lages there.     But  the  Japanese    authorities — 
mandarins  as  they  are  incorrectly  called — ^im- 
plored him  80  earnestly  to  go  on  board  and  not 
peril  their  liyes,  that  he  complied.     They  sup- 
plied the  vessel  with  every  thing  demanded  and 
furnished  junks  to  tow  her  out  to  sea.     Captain 
Matheson  say  Oragawa  is  the  key  of  Jeddo ; 
those  holding  the  former  could  deprive  the  capi- 
tal of  its  sea-supplies.     In  the  some  year,  1849, 
our  U.  S.  ship  Preble  was  sent  by  Commodore 
Qeisinger,  from  the  coast  of  China,  to  Japan,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  some  wrecked  Ameri- 
can seamen,  belonging  to  the  whaler  Ladoga, 
who  were  imprisoned.   When  the  ship  approached 
the  Japanese  coast,  the  port-officers  came  off  to 
order  the  stranger  not  to  come  near  the  land, 
and  to  indicate  the  proper  anchorage.     But  the 
captain  refused  to  be  dictated  to,  and  declared 
he  would  anchor  where  he  pleased.     The  result 
of  this  determined  behavior  was,  that  the  people 
of  the  whaler  were  sent  on  board  the  Preble, 
which  then  took  its  departure ;  the  American  re- 
fusing to  accept  any  thing,  seeing  the  Japanese 
would  not  receive  payment. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  expeditions — Perry's 
and  Pontiatine's.  In  June,  1858,  the  former 
bearing  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Em- 
peror, proceeded  from  the  coast  of  China  to 
Japan.  On  2d  July,  the  steam-frigates,  Susque- 
hanna and  Mississippi,  and  the  sloops-of-war 
Plymouth  and  Saratoga,  left  Napa-Eaing,  in  Loo 
Choo,  and  on  the  8th  made  Cape  Idzu,  near  the 
south  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Jeddo.  Proceeding 
np  the  bay,  they  anchored  a  mile  beyond  the 
former  stations  of  the  Morrison  and  Columbus. 
A  rocket  was  thrown  up  on  shore,  and  several 
officers  came  to  put  on  board  the  warning  to  de- 
part. But  it  would  not  be  received,  and  the 
deputy-governor  of  Uraga,  the  only  person  al- 
lowed to  go  on  board  the  commodore,  was  told 
that,  if  the  boats  surrounding  the  ships  did  not 
depart,  they  should  be  fired  upon.  This  sent  the 
junks  off,  and  they  returned  no  more.  Next 
morning  the  governor  of  Uraga,  Yezaimon,  a 
nobleman  of  the  third  rank,  came  on  board  and 


asked  time  to  send  a  message  to  Jeddo.     Dnring 
the  three  days  that  elapsed  before  the  retum  of 
the  messenger,  the  Mississippi  made  a  trip  of 
ten  miles  up  the  Bay  of  Jeddo,  finding  deep 
soundings  and  commodious  anchorage  beyond  the 
promontory  of  Uraga.    While  the  ship  uid  the 
cutters  were  sounding,  the  junks  hovered  at  a 
distance ;  but  no  alarm  was  manifested.     On  the 
12th  came  an  answer  to  say  that  the  emperor 
had  appointed  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank  to 
go  to  Uraga  and  receive  the  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.     The  Japanese  indi- 
cated the  village  of  Gorihama,  three  miles  south 
of  Uraga,  as  the  place  of  interview ;  and  on  the 
14th,  Commodore  Perry,  who,  till  then,  had  kept 
himself  in  dignified  seclusion,  invisible  to  any  of 
the  Japanese  officers,  went  on  shore  with  an  im- 
posing force  of  four  hundred  men,  to  meet  the 
envoys  of  the  emperor.     Three  wooden  houses 
had  been  erected  and  carpeted,  and  about  fire 
thousand  native  troops,  with  guns,  swords,  pen- 
nons, and  other  blazonry,  made  a  beautiful  show, 
extended  in  file  rouod  the  bay.     All  this  time 
the    Susquehanna  and  Mississippi  were   lying 
close  to  the  shore,  their  broadsides  turned  to  the 
place  of  meeting.     The  commodore  was  received 
by  the  Prince  of  Idzu,  grand-councillor  of  the 
empire,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Iwami. 
The  President's  letter  was  formally  delivered, 
and  a  receipt  taken  for  it.     The  commodore  and 
his  officers  maintained  their  dignity,  and  their 
bowings  and  salutations  were  all  in  the  American 
style.     This  had  a  great  effect  on  the  Japanese, 
who  are  disposed  to  judge  of  every  thing  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  ceremony.     Before  parting. 
Commodore  Perry  stated  he  would  return  in 
spring  for  a  reply.     Afterward  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor  of  Uraga,  with  their  attendants, 
took  a  trip  in  the  Susquehanna,  and  were  highly 
interested  in  the  performance  of  the  steam-engine. 
On  the  15th,  the  commodore  proceeded  twenty 
miles  further  up  the  bay  than  any  other  European 
vessel  had  ventured.     The  shores  on  each  side 
were  observed  to  be  richly  cultivated  and  wooded. 
The  day  before  the  departure  of  the  squadron, 
the  Governor  of  Uraga  went  on  board,  bearing 
presents.     He  was  obliged  to  accept  some  in  re- 
tum, otherwise  his  own  would  have  been  refused. 
He  subsequently  came  to  the  ship,  in  {ligh  spirits, 
to  say  he  was  allowed  to  keep  what  he  had  ac- 
cepted, and  he  received  some  garden-seeds  along 
with  the  rest.     During  this  visit  the  Japanese 
showed  themselves — as  they  have  usually  been 
described — courteous,  intelligent,  and  desirous  to 
learn  and  to  know.     On  the  17th  July,  the  Ame- 
rican squadron  returned  to  Hong  Kong. 

About  a  month  subsequently,  the  squadron  of 
of  the  Rusffian  Admiral  Pontiatine,  consisting  of 
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a  fHgate,  a  eorrctte,  a  screw-steamer,  and  a 
transport  ship,  arrived  at  Nagasaki.  The  admiral 
bronght  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  of  Russia 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan ;  and  he  and  his  officers 
were,  on  21st  September,  received  on  shore  in 
great  pomp,  by  the  GoTernor  of  Nagasaki.  The 
letter  was  then  forwarded  to  Jeddo.  A  little 
after,  two  goremment  officers  came  from  the 
capital,  declaring  that  the  Japanese  government 
woold,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  open  the  ports  of  the 
empire  to  the  commerce  of  foreigners;  after 
centuries  of  seclusion  this  could  not  be  done  at 
onco.  It  was  stated  that  the  emperor  (the  Mi- 
kado) was  dead,  and  his  successor  had  not  been 
inaugurated.  The  Russians  remained  at  Naga- 
saki for  nearly  three  months. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  in  the  present  year, 
Commodore  Perry  proceeded  from  Hong  Kong 
on  his  way  to  Jeddo.  On  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  he  set  out  from  Loo  Choo,  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Powhnttan,  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Macedonian,  the  sloop  Plymouth,  and  five  tenders 
and  store-ships.  A  month  subsequently,  the 
Russians,  who  seem  to  have  all  along  been  dog- 
ging the  steps  of  the  American  expedition,  pro- 
ceeded also  from  Loo  Choo,  for  the  coast  of 
Japan.  The  results  of  these  perseveiing  efforts 
to  break  up  that  secular,  self-imposed  blockade 
of  so  great  an  empire,  must  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  trade  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  progress  in  both 
hemispheres. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  had 
an  account  of  Commodore  Perry's  second  recep- 
tion in  the  bay  of  Jeddo,  which  he  entered  with 
his  squadron  on  12th  February.  Qoing  in,  he 
took  up  a  position  off  Yokohama,  about  twenty 
miles  nearer  to  the  capital  than  the  anchorage  of 
last  year.  The  Japanese  were,  as  usual,  friendly ; 
but,  at  the  orders  of  their  government,  showed  a  ! 
desire  to  repress  the  confidence  of  their  visitors. 
For  nearly  a  fortnight  they  tried  to  persuade  the 
commodore  to  go  down  to  his  old  position  at 
Uraga.  But  the  latter  was  resolute,  and  his  per- 
tinacity was  too  much  for  their  logic.  They 
consented,  at  last,  that  the  interview  should  take 
place  at  Yokohama;  and,  accordingly,  on  8th 
March,  the  American  embassy  landed,  in  great 
state,  drums  beating,  colors  flying,  and  the  ma- 
rines, under  their  flashing  bayonets,  stepping  to 
the  harmonies  of  Hail  Columbia.  Entering  a 
large  draped  and  decorated  hall,  the  commodore 
and  his  suite  met  the  Prince  Councilor  Hayashi, 
the  Prince  of  Isusima,  the  Prince  of  Mimasaki 
and  Udono,  a  revenue  dignitary.  Americans  and 
Japanese  being  seated,  tea,  saki  and  sweetmeats 
were  served,  and  discussed,  and  Uien  the  chief 
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men  on  both  sides,  retiring  to  aniylher  room,  de- 
bated the  business  of  the  expedition  for  three 
hours.  The  reply  of  the  Ziogoon  to  the  Ameri- 
can overture  was  found  to  be  very  favorable,  and 
the  terms  of  an  international  treaty  were  pro- 
posed. It  was  not,  however,  completed  when 
the  Susquehanna,  which  has  brought  the 
account  thus  far,  left  the  bay  of  Jeddo  for 
Hong  Kong.  But  enough  has  reached  us  to 
show  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  has  been 
attained. 

Meantime,  the  gifts  sent  to  the  Emperor  by 
the  President  had  been  landed  and  confided  to 
the  proper  officials.  A  railway,  a  telegraph,  a 
surf-boat,  a  life-boat,  a  printing-press,  a  stove, 
maps,  books,  plates,  arms  and  other  matters 
were  offered  for  the  Ziogoon ;  and,  for  the  em- 
press, there  were  robes,  dresses,  jewelry,  china 
ware,  toilet-furniture,  and  so  forth.  The  railway, 
three  hundred  yards  long,  was  laid  down  in  a 
circle,  and  the  train  ran  round  at  a  rate  of  80 
miles  an  hour.  After  a  prudent  hesitation,  the 
Japanese  were  eager  to  be  allowed  to  ride  on  the 
first  railroad.  The  telegraph  was  another  source 
of  pleasure  and  surprise  to  Uiem,  and  they  sur- 
prised the  Americans,  in  turn,  by  asking  how 
those  air-chums  of  Mr.  Ericcsson  were  coming  on. 
One  of  the  imperial  interpreters  was  made  the 
happiest  man  in  Zipango  with  a  complete  Web- 
ster's Dictionary!  A  marine,  named  Williams, 
died  after  the  arrival  of  the  squadron,  and  the 
officials,  being  applied  to,  readily  appropriated  a 
spot  for  his  burial-j>lace.  The  people  crowded 
to  the  funeral,  and  listened  with  curious  interest 
to  the  serrice  read  on  the  occasion — all  showing 
themselves  as  tolerant  in  this  religious  matter  as 
their  forefathers  did  when  the  Christians  first 
came  among  them.  They  also  showed  that  their 
jealous  policy  was  a  good  deal  changed  in  respect 
of  the  visits  of  strangers  to  their  towns ;  for  the 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bittinger,  was  allowed  to 
go,  twenty  miles  off,  to  visit  a  couple  of  popu- 
lous cities,  called  Kanogawa  and  Kasacca.  These 
cities  are  composed  of  low  houses,  and  have  wide 
and  well-formed  streets.  The  chaplain  went  into 
some  of  the  dwellings  and  found  them  very  clean 
and  neat,  and  also  into  the  temples,  which  he 
found  covered  with  gilding,  and  liberally  fur- 
nished with  idols.  Another  officer  of  the  squad- 
ron managed  to  go  so  near  Jeddo  that  he  saw  it 
It  is  built  crescent-wise  along  the  rising  shore, 
and,  though  perhaps  as  populous  as  Paris,  has 
no  architectural  dignity  in  its  appearance — the 
houses  being  mostly  of  one  story,  a  custom  grow- 
ing out  of  that  volcanic  ground,  to  which  the 
people,  taught  by  experience,  will  not  entrust 
lofty  or  expensive  buildings.  During  the  nego- 
tiations the  Japanese  showed  the  most  cheerf^ 
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dMir*  to  be  ooxdiaL  The  QoTornor  of  Ung% 
Mid  nine  othen,  dined  with  Captain  Bnchanan, 
on  board  tbe  Suaqnehanna^  and  greatlj  ei\jojed 
the  Ameriean  modes  of  feetiTitj,  neing  knives 
and  forks  with  great  dexterity  and  sinisteritj, 
and  diseossing  roast  turkey  and  champagne  like 
Anglo-Saxons.  Thej  also,  by  permission,  put 
bits  of  the  fowl  into  their  paper  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  to  treat  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home;  and  when  toasts  came  round, 
replied    to    them,    and    proposed   them    with 


much  presence  of  mind  and  reciprocity  of  sen- 
timent 

The  result  of  this  second  visit  has  been  moat 
successfoL  Two  or  three  Japanese  ports  will  bo 
opened  to  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  our 
vessels  in  want  of  coal  will  have  permission  to 
purchase  it  at  one  of  the  islands  furnishing  that 
mineraL  In  a  little  time  the  English,  and  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  will  obtain  similar  privileges, 
and  Japan  find  herself  floating  off  on  the  great 
gulf-stream  of  the  world. 


WOOD    WANDERINGS. 
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OoMK  forthf  0,  friend  I  theM  dreamy  Autumn  dayi, 

Steeped  in  soft  hues  of  many  eolored  glory—* 
Wr^t  in  a  atill,  and  qiiiltual  gleaming  bate, 
In  aooth  thu  day  eeema  made  Ibr  aome  sweet  story — 
Some  tale  of  poede  we  lore  so  well, 
Or  old  romance,  with  its  entrandng  spelL 

Game,  flnr  all  nature  Ueth  hushed  and  holy, 

'Neath  the  meek  beauty  of  autumnal  skies — 
And  sofl>ioned  winds,  in  murmurs  melancholy 
Send  fiwth  the  soul  of  mystie  melodies, 
yrediness,  and  dew,  lie  on  the  grassy  sod, 
And  the  wide  earth  beams  with  the  smile  of  God! 

JMh  not  this  fUr  mom  to  the  slumbrous  earth 

Seem  like  the  elear  awakening  of  Hearen  f 
Oome— let  us  forth,  where  all  bright  things  bare  birth, 
Where  Beauty's  Sfrfrit  to  each  scene  is  giren : 
We  will  forget  life's  nerer-ending  cares, 
And  Sabbath  peace  shall  bless  us  unawares. 

See'st  thou  beyond  yon  range  of  swelling  hills. 
How  the  woods  ware  in  glorifying  splendor? 
Such  spots  of  lorelineas  are  there,  as  fills 
The  soul  with  yearnings  infinite  and  tender  I 
And  thsre  through  hours  of  silence,  and  of  sound. 
The  reverent  spirit  broods  in  thought  profound. 

Oome,  then,  dear  friend  1    Nature^s  wide  fline  embraoes 

Bldi  flowerdeeked  altar,  and  green-foUaged  aisle— 
And  mossy  seats  are  raised  in  bowery  plaees 
Of  Qod's  great  Temple,  where  well  rest  awhfle, 
And  throui^  the  leafy  windows  of  the  trees 
Well  look,  and  list  the  harpings  of  the  breeie. 

Bare,  where  the  green  is  'sprent  with  gray  and  golden 

On  the  thick  mosses  of  this  broken  bough— 
'Meath  the  oak-shadows  deeply  dark,  and  olden, 
Will  we  two  sit;  and  It  Is  meet  that  thou 
And  I  should  take  fitun  nature's  perfect  page 
Her  simple  lessons,  taught  in  erery  age. 

Lol  now,  aon  sunbeams  light  this  bowered  spot, 

Xhroui^  the  flushed  foliage  fklls  the  actual  gloiy 
"0^  the  Ttlvet  tw£   0^  hast  thou  not 


Read  of  such  haunts  in  old  poetic  story? 
The  hush  of  dream-land  rests  on  all  around 
As  'twere  a  charmed  spot  our  senses  bound. 

I  lore  the  trees!    See'st  thou  yon  purple  oedar, 
Lifting  Its  crowned  crest  to  the  sky's  soft  red  ? 
The  grand  oak,  towering  like  a  royal  leader— 
And  the  proud  fir,  with  its  green  pyramid? 
'Tween  the  finger  branches  of  the  pine  and  larch 
The  wild  wood-iry  weares  a  shining  arch. 

There,  the  white  poplar  stands  superb,  and  tall. 

Here  shows  the  mountain-ash  its  crimson  clusters; 
Like  ruby  beads,  the  dogwood  berries  fkll— 
Too  maple  wears  a  golden,  yellow  lustre. 
AndlUUng  leares,  like  rainbow  diadem 
Float  on  the  pool,  which  seems  a  sapphire  gem. 

All  Is  so  still!  and  yet  the  slumbrous  quiet 

Hath  naught  of  sleep  in  its  profound  repose; 
**  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures,"  sanctify  It, 
While  Tiewleas  beings  of  the  air  disclose 
The  mystic  harmonies  that  lie  enshrined 
In  the  deep  organ  of  the  fbrest  wind  I 

Listen,  0,  fHendl  the  soul  of  softest  sound. 
The  Tsry  heart  of  this  old  wood  is  filling— 
Strange,  sweet-roioed  echoes  wake  the  arohes  round, 
And  whispering  boughs,  with  silent  praise  are  thrllllBg^ 
And  nodding  flower>leaTes,fiushed  with  Autumntdle, 
Conrey  their  pure  monitions  to  the  eye  I 

Tea!  eloquent  Is  the  ttOUifit  ot  natui«^— 

Hark  to  the  silrevy  bird-notes  wandering  by! 
See  yonder  gold  and  erimson-eoated  creature 
On  purple  winge-the  darting  dragon  fiyi 
Low  Inseet-mnrmurs  in  the  grass  are  rlfii. 
And  the  olear«lnging  stream  Is  full  of  llfol 

The  Lifo  of  Lore!  and  unto  us,  0,  friend  I 

How  predons  are  these  hours  of  holy  leisure, 
As  roaming  on,  our  souls  In  eouTerse  blend. 
Or  pausing  oft  some  lovely  thought  to 
To  muse  on  In  an  after  day  of  rent^ 
(^ftiiBdorBlnel  wt  art  larea^  Uestl 


INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ATOM  OF  HYDROGEN. 
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Mt  first  reoolleotiqiiB  of  mj  own  ezistenoe  are 
eonneetad  with  the  sea.  I  have  been  told  that  I 
had  liTed  in  a  single  drop  of  water,  firom  the 
time  when  the  great  Creator,  calling  all  things 
into  existence,  gave  that  drop  being.  For  what 
purpose  I  was  created,  I  know  not,  unless  it  was 
to  be  the  partner  of  some  one  stronger  and  more 
powerful  than  myself.  But  that  can  hardly  be 
so,  for  no  one  keeps  me  a  very  long  time,  save 
with  one  exception,  when,  for  a  few  thousand 
years,  I  was  buried  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
united  with  carbon.  We  were  disengaged  from 
thence  and  thrown  into  a  furnace  red  with  heat, 
where  my  fetters  were  burnt  from  me,  and  I  was 
let  comparatlTcly  free,  to  begin  existence  anew 
m  a  strange  companionship. 

I   nerer  remember  to  have  been  wholly  at 
liberty.     All  things  seem  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
oyer  me,  and  if  in  an  unguarded  moment  I  es- 
cape from  one  master,  it  is  but  to  be  seised  upon 
by  another,  equally  exacting  with  the  former. 
How  it  is  that  I  am  thus  always  caught,  I  can- 
Xiot  tell ;  for  I  am  entirely  colorless,  and  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  atmospheric  air  by  the 
keenest  perception  of  human  fision.    Some  phi- 
losophers haye  told  me  that  I  bear  about  me  that 
ivhioh  almost  eyery  other  body  loyes,  or,  as  these 
irise  men  say,  for  which  **all  othe^  substances 
luiTe  an  affinity."    Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  let 
me  go  where  or  when  I  will,  I  neyer  can  go  alone. 
Unless  when  the  current  of  a  galyanic  battery, 
"With  its  scathing  power,  puts  both  myself  and  the 
bod  J  with  whom  I  am  united  in  such  agony  that 
Hij  partner  is  forced  by  the  pain  to  leaye  me  and 
a«ek  to  escape  by  clinging  to  a  part  of  the  in- 
Btniinent  that  pontivdy  wounds  us  both,  while  I 
«an  left  alone,  bewildered,  forsaken,  and  forlorn. 
X%  is  true  that  I  then  attain  the  long  wished-for 
o^bject — liberty.    That  is,  freedom  from  the  con- 
<Kol  of  another  body.    But  what  kind  of  liberty 
x«  it  T    All  around  me  are  the  suffering  yiotims, 
^kad  at  last  I  am  forced  to  fly  to  the  only  reAige 
XmSi  me,  and  try  to  screen  myself,  as  did  my 
^«rtner,  behind  the  instrument  thatoaused  us 
'k^oth  so  much  misery.  Experience  here  has  taught 
xxie  wisdom.    I  do  not  go  to  the  same  point  that 
^e  seeks.    To  that  I  assure  you  I  am  negaHve^f 
^aelined.    I  remember  my  tfomn  fUUng^^  and 
%et  as  liur  as  possible  from  him.    Allsr  keeping 


that  position  for  a  few  moments,  until  my  fears 
haye  almost  passed  away,  and  I  begin  really  to 
think  that  I  am  free,  suddenly  a  heat  more  terri- 
ble eyen  than  the  one  through  which  I  haye  al- 
ready passed,  fills  the  apartment  in  which  I  am 
confined.  All  my  boasted  freedom  is  literally 
burnt  out  of  me,  and  I  find  myself  again  in  a 
drop  of  water,  held  powerless  by  my  old  tyrant 
Can  it  be  a  dream  ?  A  yision  of  my  distempered 
imagination  ?  Such  thoughts  present  themselyes 
to  me.  If  I  indulge  in  them  long  and  try  to 
make  myself  belieye  that  I  had  not  eigoyed  the 
free  air  of  liberty,  perhaps  the  detestable  ma- 
chine again  puts  me  through  a  course  of  tor- 
ment, and  this  time,  I  know  it  is  real.  I  ftd 
that  it  is  true. 

I  said  I  had  neyer  been  free.  In  truth,  aotusl 
liberty  I  neyer  haye  enjoyed ;  but  separation  from 
any  other  element  I  haye  experienced.  Chemists 
haye  taken  me  flrom  all  surrounding  bodies,  and 
confined  me  in  a  leather  bag,  a  glass  yessel,  or 
some  other  thing  wherein  I  was  held  equally 
tight,  and  called  that  hydrogen  free.  It  might 
haye  been  so  to  them,  but  to  me  it  was  far  dif- 
ferent. When  in  such  a  situation  I  could  not 
hear,  nor  taste,  nor  see.  A  bell  ndght  be  rung 
at  my  yery  ears  without  my  being  made  aware  of  it| 
saye  by  the  slight  commotion  which  it  mig^ 
make  by  knocking  me  oyer.  Eyen  then  I  would 
not  be  conscious  of  what  struck  me. 

While  in  this  yessel,  this  state  of  freedom  as 
men  will  haye  it,  I  am,  perhaps,  subjected  to 
about  as  much  pressure  as  I  can  bear,  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  liquid  out  of  me,  but  it  is  in  yain. 
When  I  am  left  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
my  own  wishes,  I  neyer  am  in  liquor.  It  is  only 
when  in  the  power  of  those  with  whom  it  is 
yain  for  me  to  contend,  thai  I  am  found  in  sueh 
a  situation.  Sometimes  I  am  taken  out  of  this 
yessel  in  which  \  exist  free  firom  another's  eontrd, 
and  am  weighed.  B«i  as  I  nsfsr  eat  any  thing 
1  consequently  do  not  weigh  any  tldng.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  found  to  be  so  light  tiiat  I  exert 
a  reyerse  effect  upon  the  balance,  and,  contraiy 
to  expectation,  force  the  pan  in  whioh  I  am  con- 
fined to  ascend  instead  of  descend.  In  later 
years,  this  power  of  mine  of  pressing  up  thinai 
has  become  so  well  known,  that  men  haye  con- 
fined me  in  silk,  and  made  me  oarry  them  fiur 
away  into  regions  above  the  earth.    Now  in  this 
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enlightened  period  of  the  nineteenth  centary 
tiiey  talk  about  making  me  the  means  of  easy 
and  rapid  communication  between  distant  places. 
But  I  haye  not  yet  forgotten  that  the  momeilt  I 
escape  from  my  silk  prison  I  am  again  a  slave. 
So  while  the  power  is  in  my  hands  I  will  use  it, 
and  laugh  at  all  the  attempts  of  men,  vain  and 
impotent  as  they  are,  to  guide  me,  to  make  me 
go  where  they  will,  not  where  I  please.  Napo- 
leon, the  mighty  man  of  destiny  as  he  is  called, 
thought,  while  he  was  conquering  Europe,  to 
make  me  also  obedient  to  his  imperious  will. 
He  disengaged  me  from  every  substance  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  could  find  me,  and  con- 
fining me,  with  many  of  my  fellows,  in  the  cham- 
ber of  a  balloon,  was  going  to  make  me  carry 
him  up  above  all  surrounding  objects,  so  that  he 
could  see  the  position  and  operations  of  his 
enemy.  At  first  he  sent  up  one  or  two  of  his 
generals,  with  them  I  returned  in  safety,  think- 
ing that  he  would  be  my  next  burden.  But  I 
was  disappointed.  He  who  was  not  afraid  of  the 
world,  was  afraid  of  me,  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
him  that  he  was,  for  as  surely  as  he  had  trusted 
himself  in  my  power,  so  surely  would  his  confi- 
dence have  been  betrayed.  I  would  have  burst 
my  prison-house  and  let  him  down,  if  not  a 
mangled  corpse,  at  least  a  crippled  prisoner, 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

Again,  while  I  am  in  this  f^e  state,  as  men 
will  call  it,  this  glass  prison  as  I  must  term  it 
Chemists  like  me,  and  put  me  in  connection  with 
all  bodies,  to  see  with  whom  I  can  agree,  and 
with  whom  I  cannot  For  although  I  am  weak 
and  almost  powerless,  there  are  some  bodies 
who  cannot,  as  there  are  some  who  will  not  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  me.  ^My  repugnance  to 
some  is  so  great  that  they  da.re  not  molest  me. 

Sometimes  learned  men  put  me  in  most  un- 
pleasant situations,  places  where,  even  though 
my  sensibilities  are  not  very  easily  affected,  I 
can  hardly  exist  from  very  'sfafime.  As,  for  an 
instance,  when  they  unite  me  with  an  equal  por- 
tion of  sulphur,  such  a  bad  odor  is  emitted  that 
I  am  perfectly  shocked,  and  try  in  every  possible 
manner  to  escape.  Sometimes  I  can  get  away, 
by  the  chemist  experimenting  with  me ;  but  often 
I  have  to  remain  for  a  considera^^le  time  in  this 
disagreeable  situation.  Sometimes  the  manner 
in  which  I  escape  is  not  very  creditable  to  my- 
self. Once  the  man  of  knowledge  took  us  both 
and  put  us  up  the  nostril  of  a  dog,  and  the  tyrant 
that  held  control  over  me  killed  the  poor  animal, 
and  then  made  the  chemist  believe  that  I  helped 
to  do  it— in  fact,  that  it  was  all  my  fault,  for  *<  if 
it  had  not  been  for  hydrogen,"  sulphur  said,  <*  I 
would  not  have  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

Again,  just  when  I  think  this  man  of  experi- 


ment has  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  torture, 
he  allows  me  to  escape  from  my^  glass  dungeon, 
and  just  as  I  get  out,  rejoicing  tliat  I  am  at  last 
to  get  away  from  him,  he  sets  me  on  fire  and 
puts  a  glass  tube  over  me,  and  laughing  at  my 
shrieks  and  groans  of  heart-rending  agony,  which 
he  calls  music,  he  shows  me  in  this  misery  to  a 
crowd  of  gaping  boys  an^  thoughtless  girls,  who 
do  n*t  know  any  better  than  to  think  I  am  sing- 
ing for  joy ;  that  the  noise  they  hear  is  a  song 
of  praise  for  my  deliverance.  Oh!  ye  votaries 
of  science,  how  long  shall  such  things  be  ? 

Released  from  such  a  situation,  and  having  ' 
recovered  my  wonted  vigor,  I  am  united  with 
carbon  and  driven  through  long  pipes;  at  the 
end  of  these  pipes  fire  has  been  placed,  and  I 
and  my  partner  of  carbon  and  many  of  my  bro- 
thers and  sisters  are  burnt  until  scarcely  a  trace 
of  us  remains. 

Sometimes  we  are  used  to  shed  light  upon  the 
drama,  to  illumine  a  theatre  where  a  great  crowd 
have  collected  to  hear  the  reading  of  a  Forest 
or  a  Mowatt,  or  some  other  one  distinguished  in 
the  histrionic  art — or  I  am  made  to  throw  a 
cheerful  glare  upon  the  gladsome  dance,  where 
all  is  joy  and  happiness,  and 

"  Soft  «yes  look  lore  to  eyes  that  speak  again, 
And  all  if  merry  a«  a  muriage  bell." 

Or,  far  removed  from  the  gay  and  festive  scene, 
I  throw  a  feeble  glimmer  into  the  chamber  of 
a  dying  girl.  Young,  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished, she  was  just  entering  upon  the  giddy 
world  with  expectations  bright  and  joyous.  The 
present  was  with  her  lovely,  and  all  her  visions 
of  the  future  bore  the  impress  of  hope,  but  now 
she  is  dying.  The  death-sweat  stands  thick  and 
heavy  on  her  brow.  Her  mother,  watching 
anxiously  by  her  side,  knows  that  her  doom  is 
sealed,  and  forgets  to  wipe  the  dread  drops  away. 
The  death-rattle  sounds  in  her  throat  and  there 
in  the  calm  quiet  of  that  midnight  hour,  the  mo- 
ther kneels  by  her  daughter's  bed-side  and  prays 
to  the  Great  God  of  All  to  spare  her  child,  but 
it  is  in  vain.  It  is  too  late.  When  that  mother 
rises  to  look  again  upon  the  loved  face,  the  spirit 
of  her  child  has  winged  its  flight  from  earth  to 
Heaven,  to  its  home  of  glory.  The  mother  is 
left  desolate  and  alone.  The  last  tie  that  bound 
her  to  earth  has  been  severed.  For  a  moment 
she  gazes  wildly  upon  the  lifeless  clay,  then 
throwing  herself  upon  the  inanimate  form  before 
her,  she  prays  from  the  depths  of  a  soul  lace- 
rated by  grief  and  despair  that  God  will  take  her 
too.  Long  she  raves,  but  at  length  a  holy  calm 
steals  over  her.  Nature  has  spent  itself,  and  she 
sinks  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  I  should  mo- 
ralise thus,  but  if  I  enter  the  mansions  of  th^ 
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rich  and  powexful  I  go  also  to  the  hovels  of  the 
indigent  and  poyertj-stricken.  For  me  there  is 
much  to  mourn  oyer.  I  have  seen  abundance 
and  want,  happiness  and  misery,  side  by  side 
too'often  not  to  feel  the  mighty  difference  even 
in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

I  have  not,  as  you  know,  given  a  connected 
account  of  myself,  but  only  have  enumerated 
some  of  the  principal  incidents  of  my  existence, 
tnd  have  attempted  in  a  feeble  manner  to  por- 


tray them  before  you.  If  I  have  presented  a 
single  fact  in  a  different  view  from  that  of  the 
man  of  letters,  I  shall  think  my  labor  has  not 
been  all  in  vain.  If  I  have  made  you  compre- 
hend my  meaning  I  shall  consider  all  my  toil 
amply  repaid.  In  conclusion,  though  I  am  but  a 
little  Atom  of  Hydrogen,  I  would  say  to  you,  when 
you  are  tempted  to  sin,  thinking  no  one  sees  you, 
remember  that  to  the  Creator  all  is  known ;  that 
even  a  little  particle  of  gas  has  its  appropriate 
part  to  play  in  the  workings  of  the  Universe. 


4  •  •  »  » 
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**  And  the  eTening  and  the  morning  were  the  eixth  day."    Oen.  1. 81. 


T  WAS  dawn  orer  Eden — ^jet  brightly  on  high 
The  moming-etar  shone  in  the  pearl-ttnted  skj; 
Twaa  dawn  over  Eden,  and  dimly,  yet  Ihtr, 
Showed  Talley  and  stream  in  the  pure  balmy  air. 

There  Silence  and  Slumber,  twin  spirits,  reclined. 
Tin  wooed  by  the  breath  of  the  flower-scented  wind ; 
So  stlrlera  each  leaf  within  forest  and  glade 
That  it  seemed  like  a  rlsion  by  &ney  displayed. 

But  oh,  had  you  gaied  in  each  oorert  of  green 
What  wonders  of  joy>thriUing  life  had  yon  seen; 
from  beings  of  grandeur,  of  grace,  and  of  power 
To  the  brightest  and  least  that  hare  birth  in  a  flower. 

Then,  gem-like  in  beauty,  with  soft-throbbing  breast, 
Each  warbler  of  Eden  had  fluttered  to  rest; 
With  golden-winged  Insects  so  brilliant  and  fUr, 
They  seemed  as  if  painted  by  angels  in  air. 

Yet  strange  was  the  stillness.    No  song-loving  sprite 
Enchanted  the  edioee  round  mountain  and  height; 
Why  came  not  the  sun  Arom  his  palace  on  liigh. 
To  waken  the  blushes  of  day  in  the  sky  1 

But  lo  1  a  pale  glory,  a  tremulous  ray 
From  a  bower  in  the  shadowy  distance  away  I 
Ah,  well  knew  the  angels  that  forored  retreat, 
for  it  imaged  the  homes  where  the  seraphim  meet. 


There,  moveless  as  death,  yet  all  radiant  and  ikir, 
A  form,  with  whose  beauty  naught  else  might  oompaxv 
Unliving  I  yet  stilled  not  by  death  to  repose, 
With  a  dbeek  and  a  boeom  like  new-fallen  snows. 

No  crown  her  brow  needed — her  glory  was  there 
In  the  soft,  idlken  treeses  of  sunny-hued  hair; 
No  robes  of  adorning  in  loving  embrace 
Enfolded  those  limbs  that  were  peerless  in  grace  I 

Qntld  an  angel  but  die — so  transcendent  her  air, 
That  you  'd  deem  a  lost  seraph  you  gaaed  upon  there  I 
So  lifeless  the  hands,  though  by  flowerets  caressed,  t 
So  stlrless  the  foot  that  on  lilies  are  prest. 

But  hark  I  a  calm  voice  I  yet  with  msjesty  rife — 
*Tl8  the  voi<»  of  her  Maker — and  Instant  to  life 
Serenely  uprising,  with  soul-beaming  eyes, 
She  woke  Into  rapture  'neath  Eden's  blue  skies. 

A  moment  she  stood,  as  in  statued  repose, 

Ere  her  cheek  and  her  lip  wore  the  hue  ot  the  rote. 

Then  slowly,  ad<ning,  she  knelt  on  the  sod. 

And  veiled  her  bright  brow  at  the  feet  of  her  Qod. 

Then  forth  looked  the  sun  like  a  mcmareh  on  high. 
While  the  angel  of  glory  swept  silently  hj. 
All  Kden,  melodious,  rq}oiced  to  receive 
From  the  hand  of  Jehovah  the  beautlAil  Eve  I 


4  •  •  »  > 
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It  Is  evening  in  the  summer. 

The  skies  are  soft  and  fkfar, 
And  a  quiet  dreamy  languor 

Seems  pervading  all  the  sir. 
The  western  douds  are  blushing 

Like  a  sea  of  purple  wine. 
And  the  sun's  last  beams  are  gushing 

Throng  the  diestnut  and  the  i^e. 

In  a  dim  old  wood  I'm  sitting, 
On  a  fUlen  mos^  tree. 

And  above  me  birds  are  singing 
Parting  notes  of  melody. 

Not  alone  I  that  am  sitting- 
Clasped  within  my  hand  I  foal 

The  hand  so  soft  and  snowy, 
Of  my  heautUU  ZnlleL 


With  a  world  of  placid  beauty 

On  her  upturned  brow  so  white, 
Twin  stars  her  blue  eyes  sparkle, 

With  a  soft  and  lambent  light. 
Now  my  hand  naeorto  the  trewes 

Which  about  bar  tenplsa  twine ; 
Bound  her  neek  my  tta  Is  droled. 

And  her  lips  are  preeeed  to  mine. 

OhI  the  bUsB of  that  fond  preasure, 

Evan  now  I  eaa  reoall ; 
And  again  I  ftd  Its  raptors^ 

BatleannotleSUaU. 
And  whare  'er  I  he  fbrevsr, 

TUl  my  heart  shaU  oeaae  to  foel, 
I  wUl  think  of  that  bvii^t  moment. 

And  of  thee  my  sweet  ZnUeL    x.  n. 


iimmarg. 


••» » 


UNITED  STATES. 
8di<b  cnr  iMt  ■aminuy  nothing  of  a  rery  marked  ]«gto> 
latlre  Import  baa  pacMd  through  Oongrem,  though  th« 
lattar  has  not  been  idle.  On  the  8th  of  June,  in  the 
Senate,  a  eorions  memorial  was  presented  from  the  at- 
torney of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  praying  for  a  patent  for 
landf  in  Minnesota,  granted  to  an  ancestor  of  his  hj 
Charles  11.  In  the  House,  Mr.  CHddings  raised  a  storm  by 
oflnring  a  resolution  that  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
UMoH  be  expelled  from  the  hall  for'  his  attacks  on  the  Ab- 
olitionists. It  was  taUed  a  few  days  after.  On  18th, 
Senator  Ous  spoke  at  length,  defending  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Indigent  Insane  Bill.  On  15th,  Hon.  Julius 
Kockwell  presented  his  eredoitlals  as  Senator  flrom  Massa- 
ehnsetts,  instead  of  Mr.  Everett;  and  the  House  bill  fbr 
the  eztSnguishment  of  Indian  titles  in  Wisoonsin  and 
Minnesota  passed.  Next  day  a  bill  authmistng  the  eoinage 
of  tttj  and  a  hondred-doUar  gold  pieces  was  taken  up  and 
paased,  after  the  Ibarth  and  fifth  sections,  protssted  ai^nst 
by  the  New  Tork  Gbamber  of  Commerce,  had  been  stricken 
ont.  On  17th,  in  the  House,  the  Senate  Bill  increasing  the 
aalariea  of  the  exeeutiTO  and  Judicial  officers  in  Oregon, 
New  Mexico,  Washington,  Utah,  and  Minnesota  Territories, 
was  passed ;  also  bills  to  appropriate  $75,000  toward  pay- 
ing expenses  of  the  Oregon,  Indian,  and  Mexican 
wan;  to  establish  the  office  of  SurveyorOeneral  in  New 
Mexico,  and  grant  lands  to  actual  setUers;  to  appropriate 
money  for  mUitaiy  roads  in  Oregon  and  Utah,  and  to  re- 
fund to  Utah  the  expenses  incurred  in  repressing  the  In- 
dian hostilitiea.  Mr.4iface,  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, appointed  to  inrestlgate  the  mall  serrice  between 
the  AUantlo  States  and  California,  promised  in  a  little 
time  to  report  a  great  amount  of  fttrad,  swindling,  and  so 
Ibcth,  in  that  bnrinesa.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  19th,  Mr. 
Seward  presented  a  petlUon  from  a  New  Tork  inTentor  of 
a  peculiar  sort  of  battering-rams— a  dosen  of  which  would 
be  suffident  to  deftnd  all  our  seaooasts.  Mr.  Mallory's 
substitute  Ibr  the  Navy  Bill  was  read  a  third  time.  In  Uie 
Bouse,  Mr.  HUlyer,  of  Georgia,  introduced  a  bUl,  fixing 
the  time  fbr  the  meeting  of  Congress  on  the  1st  Monday  In 
Norember,  instead  of  the  first  Monday  in  December;  and 
the  bUl,  after  a  debate,  was  passed.  On  20th,  the  House 
was  agitated  l^  a  quarrel  between  Mr.  Churchwell  and 
Mr.  Cullom,  the  latter  of  whom  accused  the  fbrmer  of 
harlng  printed,  as  part  of  his  speech,  words  which  he  had 
not  spoken  in  his  place.  Hence  a  great  towering  of  legls- 
latfTc  passions,  and  the  apparition  of  a  pistol,  after  which 
the  Minnesota  Boad  Bill  was  passed  by  ninety-five  to 
seventy-one.  On  21st,  in  the  Senate,  the  Navy  Bill  was 
taken  up,  and,  after  the  clause  enabling  members  of  Con- 
gress to  appoint  nUdsUpmen  was  stra^  out,  the  bill  pass- 
ed next  day.  A  bill  was  passed,  establishing  steamboat 
inspeetlon  on  the  Pacifle,  and  regulating  the  construction 
of  steam-engines  in  vessels.  On  22d,  Mr.  Rockwell,  of 
Massanhnsetis,  presented,  in  the  Senate,  a  petition  tnm 
nineteen  hoadred  abolitionists  of  Boston,  pn^rlng  for  the 
repeal  of  tha  fugitive  Slave  Law ;  and  Mr.  Seward  reported 
a  bOl  fbr  the  establishment  of  a  Hue  of  steamers  between 
Shanghai  and  California,  Japan  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  be  stopping-places  between  both.  This  is  an  idea  which, 
whether  the  legialature  give  aid  or  not,  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  oat  dtiaans  will  quickly  carry  out  in  the 


regular  way  of  trading  speculation.  Mr.  Clayton  presented  • 
a  petition  tnm  a  number  of  dtisens  of  Delaware,  protest- 
ing against  the  inoposed  redprodty  in  breadstuffs  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  On  123d,  a  communication 
was  received  from  the  Treasury  Department,  showing  the 
expenditures  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  the  amount 
collected  at  it  since  March  8d,  1853.  The  expenditure  was 
$896,687  6L,  and  the  sum  coUeoted  $243,583  70.  The  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  owners  of  the  privateer  **  General 
Armstrong,"  destroyed  In  1814,  In  the  port  of  Fayal,  by  the 
British,  was  rejected— 21  to  12.  On  20tti,  Mr.  Clayton  re- 
ported a  bUl  Ibr  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in 
American  vessels ;  and  Mr.  Bell  presented  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Tenneesee,  in  favor 
of  repealing  the  duty  on  railroad  iron.  On  -ZTth,  the  bill 
allowing  the  State  of  Maryland  interest  on  the  sum  of 
money  advanced  to  the  general  government,  during  the 
War  of  1812,  was  passed.  On  the  28th,  a  mihl  version  of 
the  Churchwell  and  Cullom  business  was  presented  to  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Petit  charged  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  saying  he  did  not  care  fbr  the  constitution.  The 
latter  certainly  said,  in  the  heat  of  debate  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  what  .was  tantamount 
to  this.  He  took  care  to  see  the  printer,  however,  and 
make  a  prudent  alteration  in  the  speech.  It  Is,  perhaps, 
natural  enough  to  say  extreme  things  under  excitement, 
but  It  would  have  been  better  and  more  graoefU  if  Mr. 
Sumner,  admitted  the  lopntt,  or  whatever  it  was,  than 
have  tried  to  bully  it  out.  On  22d,  in  the  House,  a  bill 
was  reported  firom  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  ap- 
propriating ten  millions  of  dollars  as  payment  to  Santa 
Anna,  under  the  Gadsden  Treaty,  and  Mr.  Olds  reported 
his  Post-Office  Bill  fh>m  committee.  On  26th,  Mr.  Benton 
made  a  strong  speedi  against  the  Mexican  Trea^ — ^he  and 
others  denouncing  the  government  fbr  thefr  refbsal  to  pub- 
lish the  correspondence  on  the  occasion.  The  sul^ect  was  dis- 
cussed in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  27th,  and  on  28th 
the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  103  to  62.  In  the  Senate,  on 
29th,  General  Shields  argued  fbr  the  publication  of  the 
corresppndence,  but  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  was 
concurred  in  by  34  to  6.  General  Almonte  reedved,  next 
day,  his  order  for  seven  millions  on  the  treasury,  at  New 
Tork.  Mr.  Olds'  Postage  Bill  passed  on  29th,  In  the  House. 
It  provides  that  for  any  distance,  by  land,  within  the 
United  States,  the  rate  shall  be  three  cents ;  for  a  greater 
distance,  ten  cents;  fbr  single  letters,  wholly  or  In  part 
sent  by  sea,  under  three  thousand  miles,  five  cents ;  foreign 
letters,  wholly  or  in  part  by  sea,  under  three  thousand 
miles,  pay  five  cents ;  over  that  distance,  ten  cents ;  except 
where  poeiajge  has  been  or  shall  be  adjusted  at  different 
rates  by  postal  treaty:  The  bill  also  provides  that  all  do- 
mestic letters  shall  be  paid  in  postage  stamps;  the  ac- 
counts between  the  Post-Offiee  Department,  and  the  deputy 
postmasters  diall  be  kept  by  stamps— thus  supemeding  the 
post  WHb  now  accompanying  letters.  Each  postmaster  will 
be  charged  with  stamps  received  firom  the  department,  and 
will  account  for  them  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  If 
senders  do  not  stamp  their  letters,  the  postmasters  will 
take  care  to  do  It  Such  is  the  finune-work  of  the  bill ;  but 
the  Senate  may  modify  it,  somewhat.  The  Fishery  and 
Redprocity  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  on  21st  of  June ;  but  all  action  on  this  win  be 
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fUfpcnded  tID  Ike  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Prorliieee 
riadl  be  made  up  on  the  mil^eet 

IntelBgenoe  ftom  GftUfbrnia  itetee  thsttbe  gold  harreeta 
are  aa  good  and  aa  exdting  aa  erer  they  were.    Many  rob* 
Iwrlea  had  occurred  In  San  Frandaooi  to  effsot  which  chlo- 
roform had  been  need  In  aome  Inataneea.    TheChinaee 
eontinue  to  eome  into  the  country  at  a  great  rate.    The 
fnneh  Oonaul,  Dillon,  had  been  tried  for  a  rlolation  of 
the  neutrality  lawa,  but  the  Jury  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement  in  hia  caae,  and  were,  therefore,  discharged ; 
after  which  fbm  Dlatrict-Attomey  entered  a  noUe  pnmqtd, 
•Bd  the  ooqBanl  waa  releaaed  firom  hia  bonda.    Aa  regarda 
Hm  Mexican  Oonaul,  comrlded  on  a  almilar  indictment — 
that  of  enllattng  men  for  Santa  Anna— the  Dlitrlot  Attor* 
ney  moved  a  diacharge  ef  all  the  proceedinga,  and  Dd 
Tdle  waa  entirely  liberated  fhmi  reaponeiblllty.    On  16th 
«f  May,  Ez-Prceldent  Wallnr,  and  thirty-three  men  arrired 
at  San  Frandaoo  in  the  condition  of  captlTea,  and  reported 
HiemaelTea  to  MaJorOeneral  Wool.    They  had  been,  after 
many  akimdahea  and  weary  marchlnga,  drlren  by  the 
VezSoana,  under  Helendres,  toward  the  firontlera,  and  ar- 
ifred  near  the  line,  on  7th  of  May,  where  at  San  Diego, 
tliej  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  Mijor  McKlnstry, 
U.  S.  A^  to  report  themaelTea  to  the  Mithoriilea  of  San 
Frandaeo.    To  that  place  they  proceeded  on  parole;  and 
proceedinga  being  Inatitnted  agatnat  them,  the  Grand  Jury 
ef  the  United  Statea  Dlatrict  Court  found  true  billa  againat 
Walker,  Snow,  and  Jemighan— the  President,  Secretary  of 
the  NaTj,  and  Secretary  of  War  of  the  late  Republic  of 
Sonora.    They  report  four  oflioera  and  six  prlTates  kUIed, 
dght  wounded,  and  seren  dead  of  alckneas,  since  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  expedition^ — From  Texaa  we  hare  had 
the  newa  of  an  Indian  rlalng,  under  Wild  Gat,  who,  with 
fore  hundred  men,  bad  massacred  a  company  of  twenty- 
fore  aiddiera,  about  thirty  milea  west  of  Victoria,  and  after- 
ward killed  thirty-alx  men  belonging  to  a  party  of  mua- 
tangera,  traders,  and  citbens.— On  20th  May,  a  atrong  body 
ef  Fawnee  Indiana  waylaid  an  emigrant  train  at  the  Loup 
Voark,  ninety-eight  milea  from  St.  Mary.    The  emigrants 
weie  proceeding  flrom  Missouri,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Oooper,  who  owned  the  wagons,  sheep,  and  horses,  which 
fOBipoeed  the  train.    The  Indiana  flrst  reated  in  a  seeming 
Mmdly  way  at  Cooper's  camp,  and  then  went  ahead  to  a 
hn  near  the  roadway,  whore  they  made  a  breastwork  and 
pot  j^M  emigrants  to  flight  by  firing  on  them  when  they 
advanoed,  and  killiag  one  of  the  men.    Srery  where,  In 
Ibe  central  and  weatem  parts  of  the  continent,  the  diU- 
.  dren  of  the  soO  are  pressed  upon  and  astonished  by  the 
morementa  of  our  emigrating  dtlxena. 
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In  Mexko,  AlTares  atlll  keepa  Acapalco  and  Its  nelgh- 
Wihood  againat  Santa  Anna.  It  b  not  Impossible  he  may 
W  brought  to  order  hj  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to 
klmself  and  his  offleers,  seeing  that  Ills  Hlghney  has  got  a 
i^nforoement  of  North  American  dollars.  The  Gadsden 
IVeaty,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Congress  on  29th  June, 
fgtftM  hfan  ten  milllona.  By  this  treaty  the  boundary  line 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  haa  been  a  little 
•Itered,  ao  as  to  gire  us  the  ground  of  one  of  the  proposed 
•OQthem  routes  to  California.  The  first  arUcle  deflnea  the 
has,  which,  running  along  the  Rio  Grande  to  where  the 
liver  meeta  the  'parallel  of  81^  47',  la  carried  thenee 
'vestwKd  for  one  hundred  miles;  tbenoe  to  the  parallel 
31^  7ff,  and  ao  on  to  a  point  on  the  Colerado  river,  twenty 
toOes  bdow  Its  Junction  with  the  Gila,  and  thence  up  the 
Bdddle  ef  the  fivmer  stream  to  the  old  line  between  the 
two  eountrlea.  By  the  second  artlde  the  United  States  are 
Tdeased  flrom  the  obligation  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
Xcxloo  against  the  Indians,  thus  annulling  the  11th  arUcle 
of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  Under  the  treaty 
Bov  eonduded,  the  Tesaela  of  the  United  Statea  shall  hare 


paaaage  through  the  Oulf  of  CUifonda  and  the  Oolorado 
rirer,  but  no  land  priTilege  on  the  gulf.  Artlde  8th 
recogniaee  the  grant  made  by  Mexico  on  5th  February, 
18S3,  authorizing  Colonel  Sloo  to  make  the  Tehuantepec 
plankway  and  railway,  and  stipulates  that  American  clti- 
sena  ahall  pay  no  hi|^er  rates  and  charges  In  going  across 
than  any  other  people ;  also  that  nottiing  carried  by  the 
U.  8.  Goremment  agents  or  dtlaens,  in  transit,  shall  pay 
custom-house  or  other  charges  lerled  by  the  Mexican 
goremment.  No  paasports  or  letters  of  security  will 
neceaaary  for  persona  eroadng  the  lathmua,  nor  wflTtlis 
trandt  way  be  in  any  particular  under  the  conjkrol  of  any 
foreign  people.  Nothing  In  this  treaty  proTides  for  tIA 
daim  for  eompenaatlon  adranced  by  the  Garay  people, 
who  are  stni  to  be  satisfied,  and  on  whose  account  we 
shall,  doubtless,  hare  some  fkirther  disousdons  and  nego> 
tlatlons  with  Santa  Anna  and  the  Mexican  GoTemmeni. 
liateat  accounts  tnm  Mexico  say  that  a  rerolution  waa 
about  to  break  out  at  Matamoras  and  other  places  In  the 
northern  District  of  Tamaullpas.  Cholera  was  making 
great  ravages  in  Mexico,  and  Madame  Sontag,  the  cele- 
brated songstress,  died  there  of  that  disease  on  the  16th  of 
June. 

The  dispute  between  the  United  Statea  and  Spain,  re- 
respecting  Cuba,  wears  a  rery  undecided  aspect.  The 
American  demands  seem  to  be  still  under  diacuaafcrn  at 
Madrid.  Meanwhile,  the  prominent  foet  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  the  sending  of  a  squadron  ttom  Spain  to  the 
island  with  6,000  troops  on  board,  destined  to  strengthen 
the  garrisons  of  the  island,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
organs  of  the  goremment,  both  In  the  mother  country  and 
the  colony,  express  the  haughtiest  determination  to  resist 
and  repel  any  Inradon  of  Spanish  rights  by  the  people  or 
goremment  of  the  United  Statea.  It  is  confidently  stated 
that  our  government  is  dedrous  of  pnrchadng  the  island; 
and  a  hundred  reports  ef  a  fllllbuster  armament,  to  set 
forth  from  some  port  in  the  south,  hare  been  fiying  about. 
Pezuela  haa  taken  the  precaution  to  diaarm  the  Inhabit- 
ante  of  Cuba,  except  those  who  are  known  friends  of  the 
goremment ;  and  what  with  the  want  of  arms  and  the  want 
of  a  strong  Insurrectionary  spirit  in  the  Island,  the  burden 
and  peril  of  a  reTolutlon  would  certainly  be  thrown  upon  the 
finibusters,  who.  It  must  be  admitted,  would  hare  to  fight 
against  military  and  moral  odds  of  the  most  formidable 
diaraeter.  In  riew  of  these  things,  the  abore  reports  are 
not  suflldently  important  to  dwell  upon. — News  firom 
Nicaragua  states  that  the  rerolution  In  that  place  is  com- 
ing to  an  issue.  The  President  Chamorro  was  almost 
entirely  defeated  by  the  Insurgents.  The  dtles  of  Leon 
and  Managua  have  dedared  In  fovor  of  Don  Francisco 
Oaatillon  for  proridonal  president.  General  Jose  Guerrero 
Is  provisional  goremor  of  the  department  of  Leon,  and 
commander  of  the  caralry,  under  the  dilef  command  of 
General  Xeres.  The  rerolution  upheld  by  these  ofllcers, 
recdree  the  support  of  all  the  liberal  men  of  the  state, 
against  Chamorro  and  his  rcytlonlsts.  The  new  gorem- 
ment guarantees  security  mid  liberty  to  foreigners,  and 
Immunity  to  all  NIcaraguan  dtlsens,  who  are  called  upon 
to  forget  tbdr  past  differences.  It  Is  thought  the  caum  of 
Chamorro  Is  hopeless;  for  the  present,  at  least— In  New 
Granada  the  war  waa  carried  on  by  the  eon^tutionnl 
General  Herrera  agdnst  the  reactionist  General  Melo. 
Both  parties  go  about  the  country,  levying  taxes,  making 
prodamations,  attacking  towns,  fighting  battlea  and  fo 
finih.  At  Caplquira,  Melo  gained  a  victory  over  hia  oppo- 
nents, and  the  revdutlonary  hubbub  contlnuea.  While 
the  belligerents  are  thus  engaged  In  one  part  of  the  state, 
the  people  at  the  Isthmus  are  as  budly  employed  about 
thdr  railway  from  sea  to  sea.  Chinese,  coolies  and  others 
are  vigoroudy  at  work,  and  the  town  of  Asplnwall  exhibits 
many  evidences  of  Improvement. — Late  reports  tnm  the 
Sandwldi  blands  describe  the  people  there  as  very  Ihvor- 
able  to  the  idea  of  annexation  to  the  United  States.    Psti- 
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tiona  were  tent  to  Uie  HawaUn  LegiaUtare  from  Hawai, 
Nihua  and  Oahu,  relative  to  the  annexation  of  the  ialanda 
to  the  United  States;  but  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afloin 
referred  the  matter  to  the  king,  ae  the  only  anthority  em- 
powered by  the  constitution  to  decide  on  it    They  aay  they 
have  the  fullest  confidence  that  he  will  decide  justly,  and 
are  ready  to  support  him  in  his  determinations.     It  is 
probable,  howeTer,  thf t  his  majesty  is  not  as  f^ee  an  agent 
in  this  affair  as  he  would  seem.    He  is  mastered  by  fbrdgn 
influence:  American,  French  and  English.    His  Minister 
tor  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  R.  0.  Wyllie,  Is  an  Englishman; 
his  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  C.  H.  Allen,  is  an  American — 
each  leaning  to  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  and  the 
French  influence  is  not  less  exerted  upon  the  king  and  his 
government.    Mr.  Qregg,  our  commissioner  there,  writes 
word  that  the  king  is  so  oontroUed  by  the  English  and 
French  that  he  wishes  to  appeal  to  the  Americans ;  which 
merely  proves  that  they  are  all  together  worrying  and 
besetting  and  tempting  the  poor  potentate.    Ue  has  110 
foreigners  in  his  kingdom,  63  of  whom  were  Americans. 
As  to  the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  is,  like 
the  annexation  of  Cuba,  a  Europeon  question,  and  oon- 
eorns  the  gjeat  western  powers,  as  they  are  called,  who 
wield  powerful  armaments,  and  are  pretty  well  agreed 
on  matters  of  general  policy,  east  and  west.    The  French 
Consul  at  Hawai  has  already  protested  against  the  move- 
ment for  annexation  to  this  country ;  and  if  the  question 
grows  into  any  thing  of  a  scramble,  the  owners  of  the 
strongest  naval  squadron  wHl  have  that  gsoap— according 
to  the  oldest  international  law  in  the  world.— The  British 
Provinces  are,  at  present,  agitated  by  a  proposed  treaty  of 
reciprocity  between  them  and  this  country.    Lord  Elgin, 
Qovornor  Oeneral  of  Caxutda,  having  at  Washington  atipreed 
with  Mr.  Marcy  and  our  government  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  proceeded  to  the  north,  and,  on  15th  June,  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  Canadian  L^^atiire,  in  which 
he  announced  it,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  measure  calculated  to 
be  advantageous  to  all  the  contracting  parties.    Next  day 
it  was  submitted  to  the  Canadian  Parliament.    Article  1st 
throws  open  the  fisheries  of  British  America,  except  those 
of  Newfoundland  and  the  salmon,  shad  and  shell  fisherim, 
to  American  citizens;  the  second  article  gives  the  British 
a  right  to  our  American  fisheries  to  the  36th  parallel  of  north 
latitude.    The  third  article  provides  for  the  free  exchange 
of  flour,  and  breadstuffs,  all  kinds  of  animals,  of  flesh  and 
smoked  and  salted  meats,  cotton,  wool,  vegetables,  all 
kinds  of  fish,  poultry,  ^ggs,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  coal, 
tar,  pitch,  grind-stones,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles.    The  fourth  article  throws  open 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadian  canals  to  Ameri- 
can vessels,  the  American  government  undertaking  to 
urge  the  States  to  open  their  canals  also  to  the  British. 
Article  the  sixth  provides  for  including  Newfoundland 
with  her  consent.    Meantime,  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
exhibiting  its  displeasure  at  tha   neglect  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  went  against  ministers  in 
the  Address  to  the  Throne— by  42  to  29.    Next  day  the 
governor-general,  in  the  midst  of  excitement,  prorogued 
the  refractory  legislature,  and  the  day  after  that  dissolved 
it,  wishing  to  appe^  to  the  decision  of  the  country.    Ills 
lordship  is  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  all  the 
provinces  into  the  arrangement.    Their  legislative  consent 
is  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  them. 
It  is  almost  csrtaln  that  Canada  will  accept  it;  the  other 
provinces  may  refuse.    But  these  mutual  arrangements 
are  so  Ikvorable  to  commerce  that  all  parties,  by  degrees, 
wiU  see  the  good  poli^  of  adopting  them. 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Since  the  last  monthly  notice  of  Europe  the  war  of  the 

great  belligerent  powers  has  scarcely  deserved  the  name. 

The  only  indication  of  gunpowder  In  all  that  time  has  been 

about  the  wal]<  of  SiUftria,  and  a  faint  smoke  away  in  the 


Norse  loealities,  where  Brahestadt  and  Ulcsborg  suffered 
cannonadings.     No  blow  commensurate  with  the  great 
cause  of  debate  has  been  struck ;  the  Weston^  Powers  have 
not  yet  oome  up  to  the  sounding  terms  of  their  manifnto. 
The  Russians,  under  Paakievitch  and  Oortschakofl,  have 
been  cannonading  and  assaulting  Silistria,  but  up  to  the 
date  of  the  latest  accounts,  without  success.     Meantime, 
the  Russian  position  has  been  changed.    Paskievitch  has 
made  Jassy  his  head-quarters,  and  concentrated  his  forces 
in  Moldavia,  so  that  the  line  of  his  position,  instead  of 
fironting  the  south,  is  now  facing  the  west.    This  has  been 
attributed  to  the  recent  attitude  and  movement  of  Austria. 
The  latter  power,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  and  urged  stren- 
uoosly  from  behind,  by  the  two  great  Western  Powers,  is 
apparently  about  to  make  some  movement.    The  Sultan 
has  invited  Francis  Joseph  to  send  his  soldiers  into  Alba^ 
nia,and  also  to  walk  in  and  knopk  down  the  Montenegrins, 
should  they  think  of  breaking  out  in  favor  of  Russia.   All 
these  things  prove  the  solicitous  apprehension  with  whidi 
France  and  England  regard  Austria,  and  their  desire  to 
engage  that  power  on  their  side.    On  23d  of  May,  the  four 
powers,  France,  Kngland,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  signed  a 
protocol,  at  Tienna,  in  which  they  agree  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Principalities  affects  "  the  general  interests  of 
Europe,  and  those  also  of  their  own  States'* — a  delicate 
and  diplomatic  way  of  setting  forth  what  certain  rude 
commentators  have  been  terming  a  robbery,  and  so  forth. 
They  ftirther  say  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  disavow, 
(mark  the  phraseology  of  these  crawling  and  cowardly 
Four  Powers!)  have  not  been  able  to  disavow  that  the  pro- 
longation of  the  development  of  military  force  on  the 
Lower  Danube  is  inconsistent  with  the  most  important 
interests  of  Austria,  and  also  with  those  of  Germany." 
Therefore  England  and  France  are  made  happy  by  the  as- 
surance that,  for  the  sake  of  those  interests,  the  Qermaa 
Powers  will  look  to  the  regulation  of  the  Lower  Danube. 
A  message  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
inviting  him,  doubtless,  to  make  arrangements  for  coming 
to  a  conclusion  respecting  a  general  agreement  which 
would  result  in  the  satis&ction  of  all  the  great  powers, 
and  so  put  an  ^d  to  their  apprehensions  with  regard  to 
the  fierce  democracies  waiting  on  all  sides  the  signal  of  a 
general  hurley-hurley.      Whatever  may  have  been  the 
terms  of  the  message,  the  world  has  not  yet  heard  the 
Czar's  reply.    It  is  probable  that  the  expectation  of  that 
reply  has  been  the.  cause  of  the  great  relaxation  witnessed 
in  the  business  of  the  war.    It  is  not  improbable  that 
Nidiolas  will  consent  to  another  round  of  diplomatio  notec 
and  arguments,  such  as  would  wear  away  the  belligerenw 
season  of  the  year,  and  bring  in  the  winter,  in  which  no 
great  power  can  fight    Meantime,  the  Russian  fortresses 
on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  from  Batoum  to  Anapa,  for  two 
hundred  leagues,  have  been  deserted  or  destroyed,  and  the 
Circassians  can  now  come  down  and  hail  the  Euxine,  am 
the  soldiers  of  Xenophon  did  before.  The  Russian  ttaniUat 
and  forts  on  the  Kouban  and  the  Terek  are  diminished  and  ' 
blockaded,  and,  in  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  the  Sultan  Scha- 
myl,  at  the  head  of  over  forty  thousand  combatants,  is  pre- 
paring to  ruRh  down  the  southern  slopes  of  DaghiBtan,  and 
storm  the  walls  of  Tiflis.   Tifl  is  is  the  capital  of  Oeprgia,  az>d 
has  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  strong  Russian 
garrison.    But  the  inactivity  of  the  Turkish  army  in  Asia 
is  Just  as  remarkable  as  the  Inactivity  of  the  European 
powers,  and  leaves  one  in   doubt  coyceming  the-  secret 
springs  which  set  the  whole  visible  machinery  going.    Tha 
Caucasians  may  find  themselves  left  in  the  lurch,  after  all 
these  huge,  hypocritical  demonstrations. 

The  news  fkom  China  is  Interesting.  It  was  generally 
reported  that  the  northern  rebels  had  reached  Peking,  and 
that  Heen  Fung  had  left  that  capital,  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  toward  the  Tartar  fh>ntier8,  with  two  thousand 
horsemen.  The  news,  however,  wants  confirmation.  At 
Shanghai,  the  English  and  Americans  came  violently  In 
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contaet  with  the  ChiDet»->roated,  in  flu:t,  an  imperial 
army — thai  showing  their  diirespect  for  the  present  Man- 
chow  dynasty.    The  army  of  the  imperial  Taoutae  hoing 
encamped  on  the  ground  of  the  raoe^oime,  whkfa  Is  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  district  appointed  to  the  forelgneri^  the 
English  residents  found  themselres  repeatedly  annoyed 
and  insulted  by  the  Chinese  soldiers.    On  the  3d  of  April, 
an  English  lady  and  gentleman  were  insulted,  and  the 
latter  wounded  In  a  seufBe  with  some  Chinese  helonglngto 
the  c&mp,  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  and  England 
agreed  with  Captain  Kelly  of   the  United    SUtes  ship 
Plymonth,  and  Captain  CCallaghan,  of  the  British  ship 
Eneonnter,  on  the  plan  of  an  attack  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  away  the  Chinese  army.    A  message  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  the  imperial  general,  to  say  that  if  he  did  not 
eazry  hia  troops  off  before  three  o'clock,  he  and  they  should 
be  shelled  out.    At  two  o'clock,  the  English  forces  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  were  landed  ftom  the  Encounter, 
and  the  farig  Grecian,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
CCallaghan;  and  one  hundred  men  were  got  together, 
under  Captain  Kelly.     They  then  marched  toward  the 
camp,  half  a  mile  ofl^  and,  Atc  minutes  before  the  time 
spedfled,  the  Chinese  commander  s^t  to  say  he  would  not 
eraouate.    On  this,  the  English  advanced  on  one  side  to 
the  attack,  and  the  Americans  on  the  other.    The  latter 
having  three  howitzers,  fired  upon  the  fort  occupied  by  the 
imperialists,  and,  after  a  time,  advanced  to  attack  It,  but 
were  met  by  a  severe  fire  of  jingaUt,  which  somewhat 
chocked  their  advance;  but  in  a  short  time  they  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  finally  forced  their  way  over  the  de- 
fensea.    The  English  had  entered  on  the  other  side,  and 
then  both  parties  combined  to  attack  another  fort  which 
still  held  out,  but  which  was  soon  set  on  fire  by  the  sheUs. 
The  Chinese  were  driven  out  at  all  points,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  fort  on  the  Sooohow  Creek.    The  English  demolish- 
ed all  the  forts  they  had  taken,  and,  moreover  took  posses 
skm  of  the  entire  imperial  fleet,  to  hold  them  as  hostages 
fc«  the  quiet  behavior  of  tbe  imperialists  for  the  future. 
In  this  assault,  three  men  were  killed— George  McCorkle, 
and  J.  E.  Brine,  on  the  American  side;  and  W.  Blaokman, 
oa  the  English;  and  sixteen  were  wounded,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Gray,  a  resident,  and  Captain  Pearson,  of  the 
American  ship  Rose  Standiah.    The  whole  proceeding  is 
flignlflcant  of  the  contempt  with  which  foreigners  n^ard 
the  power  or  the  cause  of  the  imperialists.    It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  rebels  have  driven  Ileen  Fung  from  his 
capital,  after  all.    At  all  events  the  Manchow  cause  seems 
boBeiass. 

Accounts  from  Japan  are  of  an  agreeable  nature.  On 
the  13th  of  February,  Commodore  Perry's  squadron,  the 
eteam-frigates,  Susquehanna,  Mississippi,  and  Powhattan, 
with  the  Miaoedonia,  Yandalia,  and  Lexington  in  tow,  en- 
tered the  American  anchorage,  twenty  miles  from  Jeddo. 
The  Japanese  ofllelals  were  very  anxious  to  induce  the 
Americans  to  go  down  to  last  year's  station,  at  Uraga ;  but 
the  oommodoiv  was  resolute,  and  remained  where  he  was, 
,  off  the  fishing  village  of  Yokohama.  After  some  delay, 
during  which  the  Japanese  pertinaciously  urged  the  Ame- 
ricans to  go  to  Uraga,  that  they  may  succeed  the  better. 
Th«  8th  of  March  was  the  day  fixed  for  an  Interview  on 
■hore  between  the  emperor's  messengers,  and  the  envoy  of 
the  President.  Commodore  Perry  went  ashore  in  great 
state,  with  music  and  banners,  and  a  force  of  four  hundred 
men;  and  in  a  large  hall  erected  and  adorned  for  the  pur> 
poee,  met  the  four  imperial  commissioners— the  Prince 
Hayad,  the  Prince  Ido,  the  Prince  ladua,  and  Udono,  a 
revenue  oflldaL  The  interview  was  ceremonious  and  im- 
posing, and  the  oonversaUon  on  the  business  of  the  eur 
bassy  was  prefooed  with  a  refraahmant  of  tea,  toM,  and 


sweetmeats.     A  Moond  interview  with  the  commodore 
took  place  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  on  the  24th,  a  third. 
The  precise  results  of  tbB  Com|nodore's  embassy  have  not 
been  pnblished;  but  In  the  letters  written  by  some  of 
those  on  board  the  squadron,  there  Is  enough  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  agreement  which  has  been  made.    Two 
ports  are  given  to  trade,  Matsmay,  in  Jesso,  and  Shodima, 
and  another   port  is  promised   near   the  coal  country. 
Whatever  ports  have  been  conceded,  the  otject  of  Perry's 
expedition  is  attained,  and  Japan  is,  at  last,  forced  to 
break  up  her  self-Imposed  blockade,  and  maintain  a  trad- 
ing intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  on  fair,  fk«ter- 
nal  terms.    During  the  n^otiations  the  Japanese  showed 
themselves  disposed  to  be  courteous  and  friendly.    They 
greatly  admired  the  presents  which  were  sent  ashore  for 
the  Ziogoon.    They  took  great  pleasure  In  going  round  in 
the  railway  train,  arranged  circularly  in  a  course  of  three 
hundred  yards,  and  making  about  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
They  were  particularly  amazed  at  the  conversations  carried 
on  by  a  telegraph,  which  was  another  of  the  presents ;  bat 
they  were  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  machinery  of  a 
steamer  in  motion.    In  every  thing  their  curiosity  was  of 
the  highest  and  most  Intelligent  character.     Teaaiman, 
deputy-govemor  of  Uraga,  with  nine  of  Ills  suite,  dined 
with  Captain  Buchanan  on  board  the  Susquehanna,  and 
he  and  they  conformed  in  the  promptest  and  most  knowing 
manner  to  the  modes  of  Christian  festivity.    They  used 
knives  and  fiirks  with  much  dexterity,  and  appreciated 
roast  fowl  and  brown  stout  with  the  readiness  of  the  most 
highly  civilised  men.    They  replied  to  toasts  and  proposed 
them  as  well,  and  in  return  for  their  entertainer's  cham- 
pagne, would  have   given  eveiy  port  in  the  country, 
if  the  matter  dqwnded  on  them.    On  the  death  of  one  of 
the  marines  of  the  squadron,  they  showed  none  of  that 
dislike  of  Christianity  which  has  been  imputed  to  them, 
and  to  their  forefathers,  perhaps   truly  enough.     Th^y 
gave  a  piece  of  ground  for  Ills  burial-place,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  aooompanled  the  funeral  cortege,  and  stood 
by  to  hear  the  service  of  the  dead,  and  the  startling  vol- 
leys which  closed  the  ceremony.     They  permitted  Mr. 
Blttinger,  the  commodore's  chaplain,  to  go  inland  for  about 
twenty  miles  and  visit  two  of  tbe  large  Japanese  towns. 
Altogether  the  success  of  the  American  expedition  has  ex> 
oeeded  the  general  anticipation— not  alone  for  what  has 
been,  doubtless,  conceded  in  the  treaty  which  the  commo- 
dore had  resolved  to  bring  about,  but  for  the  reasonable 
and  satis&etory  mode  in  which  our  overtures  were  made 
and  responded  ta     Our  rough  sea-captains,  and  other 
agents  have  shown  themselves  as  capable  of  conducting  a 
course  of  diplomatic  duty,  at  once  delicate  and  difflenlt,  as 
the  envoys  of  elder  governments,  long  experienced  In 
these  things,  and  following  the  trade  of  many  precedents. 
The  English  attempts  to  conciliate  the  Chinese  were  all 
blunders— witness  Macartney  and  Amherst,  while  in  Ja- 
pan the  conduct  of  Captain  Pellew  made  the  very  name  of 
Englishman  odious.    Asfor  the  Russians  they  have  always 
fUled,  too ;  and  their  late  report  that  the  Japanese  pro- 
mised them  to  open  their  ports  in  a  year,  tlie  Japanese 
themselves  have  prononneed  a  fislsehood.    And,  In  Uiis 
matter,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  latter.    The  Rus- 
sians, from   the  hij^est  to  the  lowest,  are  a  horribly 
demoralised  people,  and  plnnderlng,  dteatlng,  and  lying 
are  notoriously  among  the  most  kindly  growths  of  that 
large  tyrant-ridden  soelsly.    Attogether,  Commodore  Psrxy 
has  done  himself  and  tiks  servloe  to  whidi  he  belongs 
great  hibor,  by  his  peacsftil  ▼ictory  In  the  Japanese  watsrs 
—one  that  will  fiavorably  compare  with  his  namesake^s 
in  those  of  Lake  Iiis. 
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Leeturet  on  the  True,  the  Beautifkd  and  the  Good,  Bjf  M, 
VSdat  Omtln.  hureated  by  an  Appendix  on  F^reneh 
Art  TranUaiedf  with  the  appnbaiion  <^  M.  OouHn,  6y 
O.  W.  Wiffhtt  Tranetalor  of  Omtin?i  "  Cburse  of  the  Hie- 
tory  of  PhUotophy,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  2>.  Appbeton 
dtOo.    1vol.  8vo. 

This  is  a  noble  rolmne,  trmting  of  high  themes  in  • 
manner  worthy  of  the  satiSeets,  and  orindng  a*  Tigor  of 
reason,  and  eloquence  of  diction  calbnlated  to  create  the 
taste  which  appreciates  and  enjoys  it  The  work  opens 
with  a  general  disoourse  on  the  phUoeophy  of  ^e  nine- 
teenth century.  This  is  followed  hy  fire  lectures  on  "  The 
True,"  in  which  the  existence,  orlglb  and  Talne  of  uni- 
Tersal  and  necessary  principles  are  luminously  stated  and 
discussed,  and  God,  as  the  Prinelple  of  principles,  is  as* 
sumed  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  absolute  truth,  nre 
lectures  succeed  on  **The  BcautlAiI,''  the  topics  being  ^'The 
Beautiful  in  the  Mind  of  Man,**  *<The  Beautifhl  fai  Ob- 
jects," "  Art,"  "  The  DilBnent  Arts,"  and  *<  French  Art  fai 
the  Seyenteenth  Century."  The  third  part,  on  **The 
Qood,"  contains  lectures  on  **  Primary  Notions  of  Common 
Sense,"  "The  Ethics  of  Interest,"^ «  Other  DefecMre  Princi- 
ples," "True  Principles  of  Ethics,"  "Prirate  and  Public 
Ethics,"  "God  the  Principle  of  the  Idea  of  Good,"  and 
"  Resume  of  Doctrine."  It  will  be  seen  ftom  the  titles  of 
the  lectures,  that  the  questions  raised  are  fundamental, 
and  their  mere  announcement  suggests  to  the  reader  terri- 
ble labyrinths  of  metaphysics,  in  whose  "wandering 
mases"  his  ocmimon  sense  is  liable  to  ba  lost.  But,  with 
Cousin  as  his  companion,  there  is  no  danger.  The  French- 
man takes  care  that  he  starts  no  problem  he  cannot  soIto 
to  his  own  satisftctlon,  and  metaphysics,  in  his  hands, 
"  suffer  a  diange"  into  "  something  ridi  and  strange."  His 
eager,  roluble,  rapid,  brilliant  mind  is  seen  here  in  all  its 
beauty  and  power ;  and  to  those  who  wish  to  master  his 
philosophy,  the  reeume  of  It,  in  these  lectures,  will  be 
found  MpedaUy  fhsdnating.  Those  who  doubt  his  ftinda- 
mental  principles  and  look  upon  his  generalisations  as 
presumptuous  or  fandftil,  cannot  fldl  to  be  charmed  with 
the  ardor  and  splendor  of  his  rhetoric,  to  be  enlightened 
by  his  clear  expositions  of  philosophical  systems,  and  to  be 
exalted  by  the  generosity  and  grandeur  of  sentiment  which 
▼italise  his  most  questionable  concepttonn.  Mr.  Wight,  In 
his  translation,  has  aimed  to  preserve  the  characteristic 
excellencies  of  his  author's  manner. 

In  ^^  prefoce.  Cousin  remarics  that  Eclecticism  Is  not 
the  principle  of  his  philoeophieal  doctrine,  but  only  one 
of  its  most  important  and  usetal  appUcatione.  He  then 
inroceeds,  in  his  Tehement  way,  to  dedare— "Our  true 
dootrine,  our  true  flag  Is  spiritualism,  that  phlloeophy  as 
solid  as  generous.,  which  began  with  Socrates  and  Plato, 
which  the  geepel  has  spread  abroad  in  the  world,  which 
Deecartes  put  under  the  serere  forms  of  modem  genius, 
which  in  the  soTsnteenth  century  was  one  of  the  glories 
and  forces  of  our  eoudtry,  which  perished  with  the  national 
grandeur  in  the  eighteenth  coktury,  whidi  at  the  com- 
maaoement  of  the  present  century  M.  Roger  CoUflrd  came 
to  re-establish  in  public  instruction,  while  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, Madame  de  Stael,  and  M.  Quatremfoe  de  Quiney 
transferred  it  into  literature  and  the  arts.  To  it  is  rightly 
given  the  name  of  spiritualism,  because  Its  character,  in 
foet,  is  that  of  sub(»dinating  the  senses  to  the  spirit,  and 
tending,  by  all  means  that  reason  acknowledges,  to  elerate 
and  ennoble  man.    It  toadies  the  qplrltuality  of  the  soul. 


the  liberty  and  responsibinty  of  human  actions,  moral 
obligation,  disinterested  virtue,  the  dignity  of  Justice,  the 
beauty  of  charity,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world  it 
shows  a  God,  author  and  type  of  humanity,  who,  after  hav- 
ing made  man  evidently  fat  an  exedlent  end,  will  not 
abandon  him  in  the  mysterious  development  of  his  destiny. 
This  philosophy  Is  the  natural  ally  of  all  good  causM.  It 
sustains  religious  sentiment;  it  seconds  true  art,  poesy 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  a  great  literature ;  It  is  the  sup- 
port of  right ;  it  equally  repels  the  craft  of  the  demagogue 
and  tyranny ;  it  teadies  all  men  to  respect  and  value  them- 
sdves,  and,  little  \j  little,  It  conducts  human  societies  to 
the  true  republic,  ttiat  dream  of  all  generous  souls,  whldi 
in  our  ti&ies  can  be  reallMd  In  Europe  only  by  constitu- 
tltmal  monarchy." 

HH  address  to  "  Toung  France,"  Is  fblT  of  eloquence  and 
wisdom,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  it: 
"  May  our  voice,"  he  exclaims,  "be  heard  by  new  gener»- 
tlons  as  It  vras  by  the  serious  youth  of  the  Restoration  I 
Yes,  it  is  particularly  to  you  that  we  address  this  work. 
Toung  men  whom  we  no  longer  know,  but  whom  we  bear 
In  obr  heart,  because  you  are  the  seed  and  the  hope  of  the 
future.  We  have  diown  yon  the  prindple  of  our  evils  and 
their  remedy.  If  you  love  liberty  and  your  country,  shun 
what  has  destroyed  them.  Far  fh>m  you  be  the  sad  phi- 
losophy which  preaches  to  you  materialism  and  atheism  as 
new  doctrines  destined  to  regenerate  the  world ;  they  UH, 
it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  regenerate.  Do  not  listen  to 
those  superfldal  spirits  who  give  themselves  out  as  pro- 
found thinkers,  beosuse  after  Voltaire  they  have  discovered 
difficulties  in  Christianity :  measure  your  progress  in  phi- 
losophy by  your  progress  in  tender  veneration  for  the  re- 
ligion of  the  gospd.  Be  well  persuaded  that,  in  France, 
democracy  will  always  traverse  liberty,  that  it  brings  all 
right  into  disorder,  and  through  disorder  Into  dictatorship. 
Ask,  then,  only  a  moderated  liberty,  and  attach  yourself 
to  that  with  all  the  powers  of  your  soul.  Do  not  bend  the 
knee  to  fortune,  but  accustom  yourselves  to  bow  to  law. 
Entertain  the  noble  sentiment  of  respect.  Know  hoi 
admire — possess  the  worship  of  great  men  and 
things.  Reject  that  enervating  literature,  by  turns  gross 
and  refined,  -which  delights  in  painting  the .  miseries  of 
human  nature,whlch  caremes  all  our  weaknesses, whidi  pays 
court  to  the  senses  and  the  Imagination,  Instead  of  speak- 
ing to  the  soul  and  awakening  thougnt.  Guard  yonraelvee 
against  the  malady  of  our  century,  that  iktal  taste  of  an 
aocommodating  life,  incompatible  with  all  generous  ambf- 
tlon.  Whatever  career  you  embrace,  propose  to  yourselves 
an  elevated  aim,  and  put  In  its  service  an  unalterable 
constancy.  Sartwn  corda.  Talue  highly  your  heart, 
wherein  is  seen  all  philosophy,  that  which  we  have'ra- 
tidned  ftom  all  our  studies,  which  we  have  taught  to  your 
predecessors,  whldi  we  leave  to  you  as  our  hist  word,  our 
final  lecture." 

The  portion  of  this  volume  most  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion is  that  In  which  Cousin  attempts  to  settle  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  BeautlAiL  It  is  curious  that  the  Frenchman 
here  overcomes  the  philosopher.  By  his  abstract  princi- 
ples he  Is  bound  to  place  Shakspeare  at  the  head  of  literary 
artists;  hy  his  impulses  he  Is  impelled  to  enthrone  Oor- 
neille;  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  obeys  his  impulses 
rather  than  follows  his  prindples.  Taking  his  definition 
of  "The  Beautiful,"  which  he  supposes  to  consist  In  unity, 
in  variety,  or,  as  an  Englidi  critic  would  say,  In  the  fusion 
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cf  Um  dIfllBreiit  In  kind  and  the  dMpermto  In  degrM,  there 
ii  BO  donbt  thftt  the  highest  reaUsatlon  of  his  Ideal  Is  ftrand 
In  CUdenm  and  Shakspeare,  not  in  Comallle  and  Radne. 
Bat  patriotism  asserts  Its  dalms  even  In  the  head  of  the 
eeleetie  phDoeopher  and  metaphysioal  eosmopdlite,  and  the 
l^ory  of  France  tramples  on  the  prlndi^es  of  Art 


Atherttm  and  other  JbUt,    Bjf  Mcay  BumU  JH/ifcrd.  Boi- 

ton:  Tiekmfr  d  FiOdt.    IvoLUmo, 

« AtbertoB,**  the  laifest  story  In  this  charming  Tolnme, 
vaa,  the  writer  tdls  us,  written  nnder  dreomstances  of 
debllltj  and  sickness  which  prevented  her  from  doing  Jus- 
Um  to  her  materials.  We  shonld  hardlj  have  dlsooTcred 
ttte  tnm.  the  story  itself^  which  has  the  same  health  and 
rigor  of  style  and  senthnent,  the  same  quick  sense  and 
Mkltous  ddlneation  of  character,  the  same  fine  sympathy 
with  whaterer  Is  beanti^il  and  excellent  in  nature  and 
human  nature,  and  the  perrading  joyousness  of  tone  which 
have  made  her  other  writings  so  popular,  and  so  deserring 
of  popularity.  If  we  had  any  criticism  to  make  it  wouM 
be  directed  against  the  plan  of  the  stoxy.  The  relation 
bstweon  Arthur  and  Katy  is  so  essentially  unromantic, 
and  comes  so  dosely  to  a  sale  of  the  heart  Cor  money,  that 
eran  Miss  Hltford's  genius  cannot  lift  it  into  dignity. 
Arthur  throughout  is  a  iUlure  in  ehafacterisation.  He 
is  more  like  an  embodiment  of  two  or  three  opinions  and 
dutSss  than  a  man.  But  Katy  Is  in  Miss  Mitford's  best 
maoB«r-«  Tirld  picture  of  youth,  beauty,  health  and  in- 
Boesnca,  with  that  sparlde  in  her  happiness  which  conreys 
the  impression  of  pure  delight  in  existence  for  itself  alone. 
Mrs.  Bell,  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  Mr.  Laughton  are  also  admi- 
rahty  vdl  portrayed. 

In  addition  to  "  Atherton,"  the  Tolume  contains  twenty 
short  tales  and  sketches,  originally  contributed  to  the  an- 
Buals.  These  are  of  rarloas  merit,  but  none  is  without 
traits  of  the  writer's  beautiful  and  kindly  genius.  Though 
not  equal  to  the  stories  In  *"  Our  Tillage**  and  "  Bellbrd- 
BAqgis,"  these  are  in  cTery  way  superior  to  the  ordinary 
literature  of  the  works  for  which  they  were  written. 

Miss  Mitford's  descriptions  of  English  rural  soenexy  are 
so  oslebrated  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
make  them  the  sulject  of  formal  praine.  We  prefer  to 
glre  some  examples  of  her  exquisite  skOl  in  such  repre- 
■entatkws,  and  **  Atherton"  Is  lucklty  rich  in  them.  Uere 
Is  ft  wlntw  scene : 

"  There  are  wintry  days  In  England  which  have  an  In- 
beauty,  and  this  was  one.  The  perrading 
was  the  work  of  that  great  magician,  hoar^hMit. 
Tbm  morning  had  been  misty,  but  toward  noon  the  sun 
a|»peared,  softened  by  a  light  base,  which  gare  a  pearly 
tint  to  the  cloudless  blue  sky,  and  accorded  well  with  the 
perfect  tranquillity  of  the  landscape.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
stirred,  and  In  the  perfect  absence  of  wind,  the  degree  of 
cold  indicated  by  the  thermometer  was  hardly  fdt. 

**  There  was,  howcTcr,  no  tendency  to  thaw.  Rime  was 
ervarywhere.  The  finest  patch  of  moss  on  the  irregular 
park-paling,  the  lichens  that  roughened  the  trunks  of  the 
great  trees  that  overhung  the  road,  had  each  Its  net-work 
of  delicato  tracery.  The  tawny  leaves  of  the  cut-leaved 
onk,  which  stUl  hung  quivering  on  the  lower  branches, 
ware  edged  with  its  glittering  fringe.  The  old  rugged  fir, 
the  leaiy  beech,  the  tasseled  birch,  the  bristly  holly,  the 
pux]^  bramble,  the  crisp-brown  fern;  the  green  grass  of 
tbe  park,  all  showed  thdr  own  varied  colors  and  varied 
Ibrms  through  the  same  chrystalline  medium,  contrasting 
wtth  the  ridi  hues  of  the  holly-berries,  the  darkjvy-berry, 
dear  to  the  wood>pigeon,  and  the  crimson  haws  whidi  the 
birds  love  so  well,  in  the  stillness  of  that  woodland  sosne 
tbe  rustle  of  a  robin's  wing,  the  droppingof  aleaf  firom  the 
buahas,  was  distinctly  audible." 

Now  let  us  quote  an  example  of  description  of  more 
abounding  beauty.    Hie  season  has  advanced  to  May: 


"That  afternoon  was  faideed  most  lovely.  Small  fleecy 
douds  went  sailfaig  over  the  bright  blue  ^,  easting  hers 
Hid  there  a  shadow  over  a  landscape  almost  too  bright  la 
tbe  ftdl  sunshine.  The  leaves— some,  as  the  elm  and  beadi, 
just  bursting  flrom  thdr  brown  sheaths;  some,  like  the 
birch,  waving  in  tenderest  verdure;  some,  as  the  oak,  sealed 
up  in  the  dim  buda— formed  a  variety  endianting  to  look 
upon.  Even  where  the  buds  were  bare,  they  wei^  aUra 
with  s^>  mounting  Into  the  highest  brandies,  transparent, 
Rowing,  fhll  of  purple  Ught. 

''The  (ndiaid  of  the  turn  was  one  Audi  of  blossoms, 
eveiy  firuit-tree  garlanded  flrom  the  bottom  to  the 'top; 
whilst  over  many  *  cottage,  and  at  the  edge  ef  many  a 
wood,  some  noble  old  pear  or  wild  cherry  tossed  its  white 
flowers  In  the  sun.  Up  the  downs,  too,  came  rich  glimpses 
of  the  golden  fttrse-ldoesom,  thickets  of  heavy  almond 
odor,  left  here  and  there  to  shdter  the  young  lambe. 

**  The  park  reveled  in  gorgeous  beauty :  its  noUe  man- 
sion; its  mssswi  of  evergreens,  cypress,  cedar,  bay  and 
pine ;  Its  bright  waters,  giving  back  the  weeping  willow, 
the  drooping  birch,  and  the  huge  Spanish  chestnut;  the 
long  lines  of  American  borders  near  the  house  already 
putting  forth  their  gay  colors;  the  broad  avenue  of  limes; 
the  spiral  poplars;  aiul,  farther  on,  the  grand  old  forest 
trees— oak,  beech  and  elm — with  thdr  undergrowth  of 
hawthorn,  holty  and  fern;  that  ftm  on  which,  under  the 
txifted  May  garlands,  does  and  fiiwns  lay  sleeping  in  the 
sun.  The  earth,  too,  was  fhll  of  Ara^rance  and  of  beauty. 
Everywhere  the  grass  had  the  deep  verdure  of  England, 
now  powdered  with  daisies,  now  golden  with  buttercups, 
now  enamded  with  the  purple  bells  of  the  wild  hyacinth." 

The  publishers  of  this  ddlghtfiil  volume  have  also  issued 
an  el^ant  edition  of  "  Our  Village,"  in  two  volumes,  whidi 
diould  be  read  by  all  capable  of  eojc^ing  life-like  delineap 
tions  of  unsophisticated  character,  and  of  scenery  In  har- 
mony with  it.  Miss  MItford  Is  essentially  a  cheerful  writer, 
and  has  the  genius  to  radiate  her  own  cheer  into  the  souls 
of  others.  To  read  her  books  is  to  increase  one's  sum  of 
happiness  and  enjoyment.  Boom,  misanthropy,  dejection, 
ennui,  cannot  live  in  the  light  of  her  genial  and  sunny 
mind,  and  die  has  the  power  to  ^ect  them  from  other 
hearts  as  well  as  to  keep  them  out  of  her  own.  The  quali- 
ties of  her  genius  are  so  thorou^y  of  a  kind  to  Impart 
the  very  spirit  of  happiness,  that  her  books  need  only  to 
be  better  known  in  this  country  to  run  the  race  of  popu- 
larity alnreast  of  the  most  suocessftd  works  of  the  day. 


Armenia :  a  Tear  at  Erteroom,  and  on  the  Frontiert  of  But- 
sia,  Turkey  and  PerHa.  By  the  Bon.  Bobert  Ckirton, 
New  York :  Harper  d  Brothert.    1  voL  12mo. 

This  volume,  by  the  popular  author  of  **  Visits  to  the 
Monasteries  of  the  Levant,"  dtisoribes  a  country  but  little 
known,  and  a  population  which  Is  almost  a  new  variety  of 
human  nature.  The  writer's  podtlonbdng  adlplomatio 
one,  he  enjoyed  great  advantages  for  observing  the  ma»> 
ners,  customs,  institutions  and  superstitions  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  following  striking  sentences  will  Indicate 
Mr.  Cunon's  opinion  in  regard  both  to  Nidiolas  and  Mo- 
hammedanism :  **ltiB  much  to  be  d^ered  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  by  his  want  of  prtneiple,  has  brought  the 
Christian  religion  into  disrepute;  for  throughout  the  Le- 
vant the  Christians  have  for  years  been  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  rise  against  the  oppressors  of  their  fortunes 
and  their  faith.  The  manner  in  which  the  Csar  has  put 
himself  so  flagrantty  In  the  wrong  will  be  a  check  to  the 
progress  of  Christiaiilty.  That  the  step  he  has  now  been 
taking  has  been  the  great  c/tj^et  of  his  reign,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  his  predecessors  dnce  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  will  be  Illustrated  in  the  ibUowing  pages.  The  ae- 
eession  of  a  Christian  emperor  to  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople will  be  an  event  of  greater  consequenoe  than  is  gena- 
raUy  imagined;  fl>r  the  Sultan  of  Bourn  is  considered  by 
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GRAHAM'S    MONTHLY  FASHIONS. 


QENTLBMEN'8    SHOE 


Tai  Krticles  wUch  we  fasTe  ehasai  u  the  mmt  Teeherehi  uuoDg  Uie  modes  for  the  seasoi 
for  QcDtlcmcD'i  wear,  ar«  uleoled  ftvm  the  faBhIonible  est&blUhment  of 

575  Broadway  nnd  160  J^Vfton  (S(trrf,  Jftw  ForZ-. 

The;  eontitt  of  a  pair  of  '■  Oxtohs  Sbozi,"  for  walking.  The  nppen  ire  made  of  patent  loathe 
(gtated  French  oalf-skin,)  mA  are  admirabl;  adaJitAd  to  promote  the  Domfort  of  the  feet  in  tl 
lienta  of  mid-aniamer ;  the;  are  confined  b;  a  silk  lace ;  a  langne  under  the  laoe  prerents  the  du: 
from  toiling  the  ebMking.    The;  eertalnl;  Me  a  moat  deiiraUe  artiole. 


The  second  groap  i«  a  pur  of  "Diiis  Bahm  QAmsB,"  and  fbr  a  tnmmer  toilet  it  voald  1 
difficclt  to  find  an;  thing  more  Hoitable  either  for  beaatj  or  comfort.  The;  possess  a  peculiar 
dress;  appearance,  which  renders  them  among  the  moat  papalar  Bt^les  of  the  da;.  The;  are  fon 
with  patent  leather,  which  also  is  continaed  npon  the  quarters ;  the;  are  confined  b;  an  eUsI 
goring,  which,  closing  snngl;  npon  the  foot,  prevents  the  entrance  of  an;  dust.  Wo  confident 
recommend  them  us  the  ntplui  ultra  of  fool-geer. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Waihington's  fame  in  Europe — Bmrbaiity  of  the  HeeslanB 
—Depredations  of  the  troopa— General  Heath  summons 
Fbrt  Independence  to  sorrender— Washington  issnes  a 
tnnnter  Proclamation  to  that  of  Howe— niy  receired  in 
Xew  Jersey — Five  additional  HaJor'Generals  and  ten 
Brigadiers  appointed — Inhuman  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  by  the  British— Arnold  and  Wooster  drire  Got. 
Tryon  baclc  to  his  ships— Meigs'  Expedition  to  Bag  Har^ 
Harbor— The  British  evacuate  NeW  Jersey— Arrival  of 
Lafkyette— His  Intrrriew  with  Washington— The  British 
land  at  Elk  and  march  on  Philadelphia— Washington 
adrancca  to  meet  them — Skirmishing- Washington  re- 
crosses  the  Brandywlne  and  takes  position  near  Chad's 
Ford — Position  of  the  Northern  Army,  etc 

An  officer,  writing  from  Morristowo,  after  the 
battle,  said,  **  Our  armj  lore  their  general  Terj 
much,  but  thej  have  one  thing  against  him: 
which  is  the  little  care  he  takes  of  himself  in 
anj  action.  His  personal  bravery  and  the  desire 
he  has  of  animating  his  troops  bj  his  example 
make  him  fearless  of  danger.  This  occasions 
OS  much  uneasiness.  But  Heayen,  which  has 
hitherto  been  his  shield,  will,  I  hope,  still  con- 
tinue to  guard  his  Talnable  life."* 

As  one  traces  Washington  through  this  first 
campaign,  and  learns  to  appreciate  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  him,  and  looks  into  his  secret 
heart  and  sees  how  pure,  how  noble,  how  unself- 
ish and  full  of  devotion  to  his  country  all  his 
feelings  are,  he  exclaims  at  every  step,  **  Incom- 
parable MAN !"  No  suspicion  and  distrust  can 
excite  his  hostility,  no  reproaches  or  unjust  in- 
itinuatioDS  drive  him  into  hasty  action — ^no  accu- 
mulation of  disaster  or  oppression  or  wont  shake 
his  purpose  or  unsettle  for  a  momest  his  judg- 

The  nations  of  Europe  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  struggle  with  great  interest,  and  the 
news  of  those  sudden  victories  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  and  of  the  first  great  check  of  the 
enemy,  filled  them  with  admiration.  Says  Bot- 
ta,  '*  Achievements  so  astonishing  gained  for  tho 
American  commander  a  very  great  reputation, 
and  were  regarded  with  wonder  by  all  nations,  as 
well  as  by  the  Americans.    Every  one  applauded 
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the  prudence,  the  firmness  and  the  daring  of 
General  Washington.  All  declared  him  the 
saviour  of  his  country;  all  proclaimed  him 
equal  to  the  most  renowned  commanders  of 
antiquity,  and  especially  distinguished  him  by 
the  name  of  the  American  Fabiut.  His  name  was 
in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  and  celebrated  by  the 
pens  of  the  most  eminent  writers.  The  greatest 
personages  in  Europe  bestowed  upon  him  praise 
and  congratulations.  Thus  the  American  gene- 
ral wanted  neither  a  noble  cause  to  defend,  nor 
an  opportunity  for  acquiring  glory,  nor  the 
genius  to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  men  competent  and  well  disposed  to  ren- 
der him  homage." 

Washington  had  no  sooner  got  his  army  well 
housed  in  log  huts,  than  he  began,  as  before  re- 
marked, to  send  out  detachments  to  out  off  Eng- 
lish foraging  parties.  In  this  he  received  great 
assistance  from  the  inhabitants,  who,  arooaed  by 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Hessian  and 
English  troops,  thirsted  for  vengeance.  The 
pardon  granted  by  Howe  to  those  who  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  had  been  of  no  avaiL  The 
Hessian  soldiers,  looking  upon  the  Americana  as 
barbarians  and  outiaws,  denied  to  friend  and  fbe 
alike  the  protection  usually  extended  to  peaceftil 
inhabitants  by  an  invading  army.  The  wintiy 
heavens  were  made  lurid  with  the  flamea  of 
burning  dwellings,  and  the  shrieks  of  murdered 
men,  and  of  women  outraged  and  ravished  in 
presence  of  their  own  families,  were  borne  on 
every  breeze  over  the  land. 

Oppressed  with  a  powerful  army,  the  inhkbit- 
ants  had  been  compelled  to  remain  passive  under 
these  aggravated  acts  of  violence,  and  those 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  saw  that 
their  cowardice  or  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of 
their  country  had  only  brought  on  them  con- 
tempt and  ruin.  New  Jersey  became  a  scene  of 
horror  and  desolation,  and  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  enemy  were  bruited  over  Europe, 
and  awakened  in  tho  French  nation  the  deepest 
indignation,  which  compared  the  English  to  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  in  their  incursions  against 
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tke  civilixed  nations  of  Europe.  This  wholesale 
pillage  of  the  inhabitants  was  not  confined  to  the 
inTaders,  the  American  troops  themseWes  sacked 
the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  declaring  thej 
were  partisans  of  the  king,  and  hence  their 
property  should  be  confiscated. 

But  this  sadden  success  of  Washington  put  a 
different  aspect  on  affairs.  The  outraged  patriots 
flew  to  arms — many  a  wronged  and  robbed  in- 
habitant became  at  once  a  spy,  a  scout,  and  a 
soldier,  and  lent  good  service  in  scourging  these 
marauders  back. 

In  the  meantime  Washington  strung  canton- 
ments from  Princeton  to  the  Highlands,  connect- 
ing his  array  with  that  of  Ileath,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  make  a  demonstration  against  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Howe  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  New  Jersey  and  con- 
centrate them  in  that  city.  This  commander  at 
length  got  under  way,  and  appearing  before  Fort 
Independence,  summoned  it  in  a  pompous  man- 
ner to  surrender.  The  whole  expedition,  how- 
CTcr,  proved  a  failure,  and  General  Heath  retired 
without  any  laurels  to  the  Highlands. 

Washington,  having  witnessed  the  effect  of 
Howe's  proclamation  on  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  and  finding  that  many,  though  wholly 
estranged  from  the  British  cause  by  the  barbari- 
ties under  which  they  had  suffered,  still  regarded 
their  oath  as  binding  them  at  least  to  a  strict  neu- 
trality, issued  a  counter-proclamation,  [January 
26th,]  in  which  he  commanded  all  persons  who 
bad  received  protections  from  British  commission- 
tn  to  deliver  them  up  at  once,  and  take  in  place 
ui  OAtli  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Thirty 
days  were  allowed  them  in  which  to  do  it — after 
that  time,  all  who  refused  would  be  treated  as  ene- 
mies. This  was  the  first  palpable  use  Washing- 
ton made  of  his  power  as  dictator,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  received  by  the  state  authori- 
ties of  New  Jersey  argued  poorly  for  its  working 
in  the  country  at  large.  It  was  asserted  that, 
there  being  no  confederation  of  the  states  formed, 
Congress  had  not  the  power  to  exact  such  an 
oath,  and  hence  could  not  delegate  it  to  another 
—that  its  assumption  by  Washington  was  a 
direct  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
separate  states,  to  which  alone  this  power  be- 
longed. The  complaints  extended  even  to  Con- 
gress, and  members  were  found  technical  and 
unpatriotic  enough  to  take  sides  with  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Abraham  Clark,  a  delegate  from  this 
very  state,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  opposed  it  in  Congress, 
and,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Dsyton,  placed  his 
objections  on  the  grounds  already  mentioned, 
and  added,  **I  believe  the  general  honett  but 
fMble." 


Provions  to  this,  Washington  had  addressed 
an  earnest,  pressing  letter  to  the  governor  of  the 
state,  remonstrating  against  the  raising  of  seve- 
ral battalions,  as  he  had  done,  for  the  defense  of 
the  state  alone,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  conti- 
nental army.    That  letter,  though  courteous  and 
guarded,  is  coached  in  language  that  coald  not 
be  mistaken,  and  gave  the  governor  to  under- 
stand most  emphatically  that  the  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  he  had  been  invested  was  not 
an  idle  ceremony,  but  would  be  wielded  when 
the  exigencies  of  his  condition  required  it    After 
speaking  of  the  superior  advantages  of  having 
the  drafts  made  for  the  service  of  the  country  at 
large  instead  of  the  single  state  of  New  Jersey, 
he  adds,  **  I  am  sure  that  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  continental  reg^iments  immediately  com- 
pleted is  too  obvious  to  need  any  further  argu- 
ments.    /  hope  the  powers  of  government  are  such 
at  to  complete  the  new  leviee  by  draft  if  they  cannot 
be  filled  recuonably  by  voluntary  enlistments.     Ne- 
cessity  obliges  me  to  call  upon  you,  as  I  shall  upon 
every  other  state,  in  the  most  pressing  terms  to  com- 
plete,  without  delay,  your  proportwn  of  the  eighty- 
eight  battalions"    A  call  for  the  several  quotas 
was  also  made  from  the  other  states,  and  Wash- 
ington employed  the  power  given  him  to  collect 
and  organise  an  army  for  a  spring  campaign. 
He  also  wrote  to  Congress,  but  this  body  seemed 
to  have  been  suddenly  exorcised  of  all  its  great- 
ness, and  much  of  its  patriotism,  and  regarded 
his  appeals  apparently  like  petitions,  which  it  had 
resolved  beforehand  to  lay  on  the  table.     In  the 
mode  of  appointing  five  additional  msjor-gene- 
rals,  and  ten  brigadiers,  in  obedience  to  the  long 
and  urgent  request  of  Washington,  they  showed 
how  small  a  portion  they  possessed  of  the  self- 
denying  patriotism  and  noble  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  their  country  which  characterized 
the  commander-in-chief,  about  whose  abuse  of 
power  they  had  been  so  solicitous.     When  the 
fate  of  the  country  was  involved,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  army  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  ability  and  charneter  of  the  command- 
ing officers,  their  appointment  was  brought  about 
by  political  shuffling,  and  used  to  gratify  per- 
sonal friendship  or  personal  ambition.     Each 
state  had  its  favorite  candidates,  and  each  candi- 
date his  supporters.    There  were  exceptions  to 
this  conduct,  it  is  true,  but,  in  the  main,  Wash- 
ington was  not  consulted,  and  officers  were  forced 
on  him  he  never  would  have  chosen.     In  order 
to  apportion  them  properly  to  the  different  states 
>ind  thus  gratify  local  jealousies,  incompetent 
men  were  appointed,  and  in  some  instances  made 
to  outrank  officers  who  had  served  from  the  out- 
i>et  of  the  war.     The  latter  were  indignant  at 
this  injustice,  and  it  required  all  Washington's 
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influence  to  pacifj  them.  The  misenble  and 
low  Tiew  Congress  took  of  its  daties  in  this  re- 
spect, resalting  as  it  did  in  sowing  dissensions 
in  the  army  and  increasing  the  embarassment  of 
Washington  laid  the  foundation,  doubtless,  of 
Arnold's  after  treason. 

The  pernicious  precedent  set  at  this  time  has 
e^er  since  been  followed,  and  probably  will  be 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Congress,  always  igno- 
rant of  military  matters,  will  thrust  civilian 
generals  on  the  army,  just  as  the  President  dis- 
penses offices,  and  political  favor  will  carry  a 
man  to  a  higher  grade  than  honorable  scars. 

While  the  two  armies  lay  in  winter-quarters, 
negotiations  were  opened  for  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners. Various  offers  had  previously  been  made 
to  effect  the  release  of  Lee,  and  both  Washington 
and  Congress  were  very  anxious  about  his  fate. 
Although  Lee  had  resigned  the  commission  which 
he  held  in  the  English  army  before  he  joined  that 
of  the  colonies,  Howe  chose  to  regard  him  as  a 
deserter,  and  treated  him  as  such,  and  threatened 
to  try  him  by  courtmartial.  Congress  imme- 
diately retaliated  by  placing  Col.  Campbell,  a 
British  prisoner,  in  a  common  jail,  and  refusing 
to  five  Hessian  field-officers,  taken  at  Trenton, 
the  usual  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war.  The 
English  government  fearing  the  effect  of  this 
treatment  would  be  to  disgust  their  mercenary 
troops  with  the  service,  relented,  and  allowed 
Lee  to  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  and 
finally  consented  to  his  exchange.  Washington 
opposed  those  retaliatory  measures  as  both  inhu- 
man and  impolitic.  *'  Why,"  ho  asked,  <*  should 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
one  brave,  unfortunate  man  involve  many  more 
in  the  same  calamities?"  It  was  bad  policy,  be- 
cause the  balance  of  prisoners  was  heavy  against 
them,  and  hence,  if  the  British  commander  fol- 
lowed their  example  Americans  would  be  by  far 
the  heariest  sufferers.  Howe,  to  his  credit  be 
it  said,  did  not  retaliate,  though  it  might  be  as- 
serted with  some  show  of  truth  that  he  could  not, 
for  to  what  more  loathsome  dungeons,  or  dread- 
ful want  and  suffering,  he  could  doom  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  confined  in  New  York,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive.  More  unprovoked,  useless 
barbarity,  more  cold-blooded,  damning  cruelty 
was  never  witnessed  amid  savages.  The  loath- 
some dens  into  which  the  victims  were  crowded 
were  filled  with  stench  and  vermin,  and  unclad, 
unfed,  uncared  for,  they  died  by  hundreds,  while 
those  who  survived  till  spring,  came  forth  from 
their  dismal  abodes  looking  more  like  skeletons 
emerging  Arom  their  graves,  than  strong-limbed 
soldiers  Whose  only  offense  had  been  that  of  fight- 
ing for  their  fire-sides  and  their  homes.  Of  the 
five  thousand  who  had  been  locked  up  in  the 


priscms,  churches  and  sugar-houses  of  New  York, 
but  few  sound,  healthy  men  ever  came  out  An 
Irish  cut-throat  by  the  name  of  Cunningham  had 
charge  of  the  "  New  Jail,'*  in  which  most  of  the 
American  officers  a«id  the  eminent  Whigs  were 
confined.  This  miscreant  jailer  kept  those  offi- 
cers of  rank  and  gentlemen  of  wealth  in  miserable 
cells,  or  confined  in  an  upper  chamber,  and 
crowded  so  close  together  that  when  stretched  at 
night  on  the  plank  floor,  they  could  not  turn  over 
except  all  at  once,  at  the  word  **  right — lir." 
He  had  a  gallows  erected,  apparently  for  his  own 
amusement,  on  which  he  almost  every  night  hung 
some  poor  wretch.  His  hour  for  these  occasional 
recreations  was  just  after  midnight  Howe  was 
too  lasy  and  too  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  few 
rebels  to  make  any  inquiries  about  the  condition 
of  his  prisoners ;  and,  although  he  does  not  stand 
charged  with  cruelty,  he  was  guilty  of  a  crime 
closely  akin  to  it — utter  indifference  to  whether 
it  was  practiced  or  not  under  his  authority.  He 
indignantly  denied  the  charge  which  Washington 
made  against  him,  but  the  facts,  as  afterward 
proved,  and  his  statements  are  as  wide  apart  as 
heaven  and  earth. 

So  reduced  had  these  prisoners  become,  that 
they  were  wholly  unfit  for  duty,  and  when  Howe 
proposed  to  exchange  them,  Washington  revised 
to  give  the  same  number  of  healthy  British  and 
Hessian  soldiers.  Howe  then  accused  him  of 
violating  the  agreement  made  between  them. 
Washington  retorted,  in  a  withering  letter,  in 
which,  after  declaring  that  an  exchange  of  strong, 
healthy  soldiers  for  sick  and  helpless  ones  would 
be  putting  a  premium  on  inhumanity,  and  that 
an  agreement  to  exuhange  prisoners  was  based 
on  the  principle  of  equality,  in  not  recognizing 
which  he  was  really  the  one  guilty  of  violating 
the  compact,  and  adds,  **It  may,  perhaps,  be 
fairly  doubted  whether  an  apprehension  of  their 
death,  or  that  of  a  great  part  of  them,  did  not 
contribute  somewhat  to  their  being  sent  out  when 
they  were.  Such  an  event  whiUi  they  remained 
with  you  would  have  been  truly  interetting  ;  because 
it  would  have  destroyed  every  shadow  of  claim 
for  a  return  of  the  prisoners  in  our  hands ;  and 
therefore  policy  concurring  with  humanity  dic- 
tated that  the  measure  should  be  adopted.  Happy 
had  it  been  if  the  expedient  had  been  thought  of 
before  these  ill-fated  men  were  reduced  to  such 
extremity."  He  also  accuses  him  directly  of 
treating  the  prisoners  in  his  hands  cruelly,  and 
thus  causing  the  death  of  large  numbers. 

The  measures  proposed  for  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners thus  became  embarrassed,  and  were  not 
carried  out  until  some  time  afterward.  The  balance 
of  prisoners  against  the  Americans  after  the  battle 
of  Princeton  was  about  one  thousand.    The  Bvi- 
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tiah  hftTing  taken  in  all  a  little  leas  than  fiTe 
thousand,  and  the  Americana  about  four  thou- 
sand. 

Spring  opened  without  anj  general  moTement 
on  the  part  of  Howe.  Thia  waa  fortunate  for 
Washington,  aa  the  enlistments  for  the  war  or 
for  three  years  went  on  alowlj,  and  the  new 
leyies  arrifcd  tardily  and  at  long  interrals,  leav- 
ing the  army  weak  and  unable  to  offer  any  effec- 
tual resistance  to  Howe  if  he  had  taken  the  field 
Tigorously.  But  he  too  was  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements, and  tents  and  field  equipments.  In 
April,  however,  he  sent  Governor  Tryon  with 
ten  thousand  men  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Dan- 
bury,  who  was  chased  back  to  his  ships  by  Ar- 
nold and  Wooster,  the  latter,  though  nearly  three 
score  and  ten,  gallantly  leading  on  his  men  till 
shot  down  by  the  enemy.  Another  expedition 
was  sent  against  Peekskill.  These,  however, 
were  mere  bye  plays,  to  occupy  the  troops  till  the 
time  for  a  grand  and  decided  movement  should 
arrive. 

Meanwhile  Washington  waited  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  plans  of  the  enemy.  The  troops 
assembling  from  the  East  he  ordered  to  concen- 
trate at  Peekskill,  while  those  from  the  Middle 
States  and  Virginia  were  directed  to  join  him  at 
Morristown.  It  was  evident  that  an  enterprise 
was  on  foot,  designed  to  crush  the  colonics  at 
once,  but  in  which  direction  the  blow  was  about 
to  fall  remained  in  obscurity.  A  storm  was 
brewing  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  whether 
Howe  was  preparing  to  cooperate  with  any  move- 
ment in  that  direction,  or  push  his  way  on  to 
Philadelphia,  could  only  be  conjectured. 

In  the  mean  time,  internal  troubles  continued 
to  vex  and  embarrass  the  commander-in-chief 
even  more  than  the  conduct  of  the  enemy.  The 
constant  report  of  men  deserting — letters  from 
officers  all  over  the  country,  complaining  of  the 
neglect  and  injustice  of  Congress,  and  offering 
their  resignation — the  want  of  money  and  a  com- 
missary-general furnished  daily  and  almost  hourly 
annoyances  which  he  had  no  power  to  escape. 
To  some,  like  Arnold,  he  replied  in  the  language 
of  friendship  and  sympathy,  to  others  he  wrote 
sternly  and  rebukingly.  Sullivan  received  a 
severe  reprimand  for  his  childish  complaints 
about  not  being  entrusted  with  a  separate  com- 
mand. Gates  a  lighter  one,  for  asserting  that 
an  equal  distribution  of  tenta,  etc.  was  not  made 
to  the  different  sections  of  the  army.  While  the 
different  military  departments  were  thus  ex- 
hibiting only  weakness,  Lieut  Col.  Meigs,  a 
companion  of  Arnold  in  his  bold  march  through 
the  wilderness,  showed  what  a  single  enterpris- 
ing officer  could  do.  Embarking  on  the  21st  of 
May  from  New  Haven,  he  sailed  for  Guilford, 


and  there  taking  with  him  a  hundred  and  seventy 
men,  in  whale-boats,  orosaed  over  to  Southold, 
and  dragging  hia  boata  over  land  to  the  bay  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  island, 
pushed  on  to  Sag  Harbor,  where  they  arrived  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  immediately 
with  fixed  bayonets  charged  the  outposts  of  the 
British  stationed  there.  The  alarm  was  in- 
stantly given,  and  an  armed  schooner  with 
twelve  guns  and  seventy  men  opened  its  fire 
upon  them,  within  less  than  thirty  rods.  The 
gallant  detachment,  however,  pressed  forward, 
driving  the  enemy  before  them,  and  having  killed 
and  captured  nearly  a  hundred  men,  and  de- 
stroyed twelve  brigs  and  sloops  and  a  large 
quantity  of  merchandise,  retired  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  CoL  Meiga  reached  Guilford  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  marched  and 
rowed  ninety  miles  in  twenty-five  hours,  besides 
fighting  the  enemy  and  destroying  his  ships  and 
stores. 

At  length  Washington  moved  his  army,  [May 
21,]  fourteen  thousand  strong,  to  Middlebrook, 
and  intrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position,  re- 
solved to  give  battle  if  the  enemy  advanced. 
Howe,  who  had  collected  a  large  force  at  Bruns- 
wick, only  nine  miles  distant,  [June  81,]  pushed 
his  lines  into  the  country  until  his  left  rested 
on  Millstone.  Here  he  remained  a  week,  hoping 
to  tempt  Washington  Arom  his  stronghold  to 
battle.  But  the  latter  having  long  before  dis- 
covered what  his  raw  troops  were  worth  in  an 
open  field  fight,  refused  to  stir  from  his  position. 
Howe  then  returned  to  Brunswick,  evacuated  it, 
and  retreated  to  Amboy,  pursued  and  harassed 
by  General  Greene,  with  three  regiments.  Wash- 
ington followed  with  the  main  army  to  Quibble- 
town.  The  moment  Howe  saw  that  he  had  de- 
coyed Washington  out  into  the  open  country,  he 
wheeled,  and  marched  swiftly  to  the  American 
left,  hoping  to  turn  it  and  gain  the  high  ground 
beyond.  Had  he  succeeded,  a  battle  would  have 
been  inevitable.  Washington,  however,  was  too 
quick  for  him.  The  roar  of  oannon,  and  heavy 
explosions  of  small  arms  in  that  direction,  as 
the  enemy  came  in  collisioa  with  a  detachment 
of  seven  hundred  Americans,  revealed  the  well- 
laid  scheme.  Though  severely  pressed,  he  fell 
back,  and  reached  his  strong  position  at  Middle- 
brook  in  safety.  As  soon  as  Howe  saw  Washing- 
ton quietly  in  hia  den  again,  he  gave  up  all  at- 
tempts to  bring  on  an  engagement,  and,  abruptly 
leaving  the  Jerseys,  passed  over  to  Staten  Island. 
Washington,  who  from  boyhood  had  shown  a  pe- 
culiar love  of  agricultural  pursuits,  indeed  seems 
to  have  had  a  positive  attachment  to  the  soil,  saw 
with  pleasure  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  It 
pained  him  deeply  to  behold  the  green  fields 
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ready  for  the  mower,  filled  with  the  mftrohing 
oolamns,  and  the  ripening  grain  trampled  down 
by  the  rnthless  hoof  of  war,  or  wrapt  in  confla- 
gration. In  a  letter  to  Armstrong  he  says,  **  The 
eTaooation  of  Jersey  at  this  time  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  mark  of  ProTidence,  as  the  inhabitants 
have  an  opportanity  of  securing  their  hanrests 
of  hay  and  gnun."  The  farmer  was  neyer  for- 
gotten in  the  warrior,  and  the  husbandman  al- 
ways receiyed  his  peculiar  attention. 

The  relief  which  this  apparent  abandonment  of 
all  immediate  attempts  against  Philadelphia  gave, 
was  only  momentary,  for  on  the  Tery  next  day  a 
courier  arrived  in  camp,  bringing  the  astounding 
intelligence  that  Burgoyne,  with  ten  thouiand  men, 
an  artillery  train  of  forty  pieces,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  officers  of  experience  and  renown, 
was  moving  against  Ticonderoga.  Whether  Howe 
under  these  circumstances,  would  renew  his  at- 
tempts against  Philadelphia,  or  endeavor  to  form 
a  junction  with  Burgoyne,  and  thus  separate  the 
New  England  provinces  from  their  brethren,  was 
the  important  problem  which  Washington  en- 
deavored to  solve.  If  the  former  course  was 
adopted  he  must  hover  around  Philadelphia ;  if 
the  latter,  his  army  could  not  be  too  soon  in  the 
strong  passes  of  the  Highlands.  Howe  was 
certainly  collecting  a  large  fleet,  and  evidently 
either  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  Hudson, 
or  of  going  by  sea  to  Philadelphia.  At  length 
news  was  brought  that  the  British  army  was 
embarking.  Washington  immediately  dispatched 
Lord  Stirling  to  Peekskill,  while  he  himself  still 
uncertain  of  tbe  enemy's  purpose,  slowly  followed 
by  way  of  Ramapo,  and  finally  encamped  in  the 
pass  of  the  Clove.  In  the  meantime  he  ordered 
ihe  two  brigades  of  Parsons  and  Varnum  from 
the  east  to  Peokskill — wrote  to  Governor  Clinton 
to  tall  out  the  militia,  and  hastened  ofi"  a  courier 
to  Schujrler,  who  commanded  in  the  northern 
department,  to  hold  on  to  Ticonderoga.  All  eyes 
were  suddenly  turned  to  the  northward,  where 
the  great  and  deoi»ive  conflict  seemed  about  to 
take  place.  Roused  by  the  impending  danger, 
the  settlers  along  the  rich  banks  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  Vermont  and  Mossa- 
«h«ii«ctts,  aad  Connecticut  and  New  York  left  their 
fields  burdened  with  the  rich  promise  of  a  com- 
ing harvest,  and  hastened  to  strike  hands  and 
move  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  battle-cry  of 
freedom  on  their  lips,  against  the  common  in- 
vader. 

But  while  Burgoyne  was  slowly  pushing  the 
beads  of  his  massive  columns  through  the  north- 
tsxn  wilderness,  the  fleet  of  Howe  hoisted  sail 
sad  moved  slowly  down  toward  the  Hook.  The 
oewe  BO  sooner  reached  Washington  than  he 
dispatched  mesaengers  to  Sullivan  and  Stirling, 


at  Peekskill,  ordering  them  instantly  to  reenMi 
the  Hudson  and  haste*]  by  tbe  most  direct  nmtv 
to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  where  he  wonU 
wait  their  arrival.    But  though  the  vessels  weie 
moving  seaward,  he  was  still  doubtful  of  Howe's 
designs,  and  resolved  to  remain  where  he  was 
till  he  could  ascertain  them  more  fhUy.     At 
length  it  was  reported  that  the  ships  bad  been 
seen  off  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware.     Tbe  army 
was  then  marched  rapidly  to  Germantown,  and 
Washington  hurried  forward  to  Chester,  to  gather 
more  accurate  intelligence.     Here  he  was  told 
that  the  fleet  had  again  stood  to  the  eastward 
and  disappeared.    Baffled  by  this  strange  con- 
duct— without  the  least  data  to  act  on,  Washing- 
ton was  compelled  to  base  his  movements  entirely 
on  conjecture.     It  was  plain  that  nothing  could 
be  done  till  the  enemy's  plans  developed  them- 
selves more  fully.     He,  therefore,  ordered  Sulli- 
van to  take  post  in  New  Jersey,  ready  to  muve  in 
either  direction,  while  the  main  army  was  quar- 
tered at  Germantown,  prepared  to  march  at  a 
mementos  warning. 

While  things  were  in  this  harassing  and  try- 
ing state  of  suspense,  Washington  rode  over  to 
Philadelphia,  to  confer  a  day  or  two  with  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  He  here,  for  the  first  time, 
met  the  young  Marquis  of  Lafayette,  whose  ar- 
dent and  noble  espousal  of  our  cause  eventually 
wrought  such  a  change  in  our  prospects.  A 
mere  stripling,  eighteen  years  of  age,  rolling  in 
wealth,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  court 
favor,  he  tore  himself  away  from  all  the  luxuries 
that  surrounded  him — from  the  arms  of  a  young 
and  affeotionat«  wife,  whose  expostulations  and  re- 
proaches were  harder  to  be  borne  than  the  threats 
of  his  friends  and  frowns  of  his  king,  to  strug- 
gle in  an  almost  hopeless  cause,  in  a  foreign 
land.  Purchasing  a  vessel,  and  clothing  and 
arms  for  soldiers  at  his  own  expense,  he,  with 
the  brave  De  Kalb  and  eleven  other  officers,  set 
sail  for  America.  After  a  voyage  of  nearly  two 
months,  he  reached  Charleston,  and,  distributing 
arms  and  clothing  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
gallont  defenders  of  Sullivan's  Island,  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  nine  hundred  miles  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Silas  Deane  had  been  for  some  time  our  minister 
at  Paris,  and  with  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee. 
who  were  afterward  added  to  the  embassy,  wits 
endeavoring  to  enlist  France  in  our  struggle. 
With  the  former  young  Lafayette  bad  made  an 
agreement  respecting  the  rank  he  was  to  hold  in 
the  rebel  army.  But  Congress  received  the  letters 
which  he  presented  coldly,  for  it  had  been  much 
embarrassed  of  late  with  applications  of  foreign 
officers  for  appointments  which,  if  made,  would 
deeply  offend  our  own  officers.     Onty  a  Urn 
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weeks  tfefore,  Knox,  Greeife,  and  SulUvao,  hear- 
ing that  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Dccoudraj, 
had  been  appointed  mt^or-general,  his  appoint- 
ment to  be  antedated,  so  as  to  outrank  them, 
abruptly  sent  in  their  resignations.  Besides  all 
other  considerations  Lafayette  was  a  mere  boy 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  ooald  not  be 
considerediit  for  a  position  of  responsibility.  Being 
told  that  his  request  would  probably  be  denied, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  Congress,  say- 
ing— **  After  the  sacrifices  I  have  made,  /  have 
the  right  to  exact  two  favort ;  one  ti  to  serve  at  my 
oim  expente,  the  other  it  to  terve  at  first  aa  a  volun- 
teer." This  magnanimity  was  too  much  for 
Congress,  and  it  immediately  made  out  his  com- 
mission. The  next  day  he  was  introduced  to 
Waifhington  at  a  dinner  party.  As  it  was  about 
breaking  up,  the  latter  took  him  aside  and  spoke 
to  him  long  and  tenderly.  The  tall,  commanding 
general  of  nearly  fifty,  and  that  youth  of  nine- 
teen, presented  a  most  interesting  contrast  as 
the  one  spoke  of  freedom,  and  the  other  stood 
and  reverently  listened,  every  feature  beaming 
with  excitement  There  was  something  in 
the  enthusiastic  love  for  liberty  of  this  young 
stranger — the  revelation  of  an  exalted  purpose, 
not  to  be  shaken  by  neglectSDr  suffering — a 
noble,  unselfish  devotion,  so  unlike  the  petty  ri- 
valries, groundless  jealousies,  and  selfish  beha- 
vior of  some  of  his  own  officers,  that  touched 
the  tenderest  chord  of  Washington's  nature. 
His  cp^at,  grand  heart  opened  to  him  at  once 
like  a  father,  and  from  that  hour  Lafayette  be- 
came a  son,  returning  the  wealth  of  affection 
lavished  on  him  with  all  the  devotion  of  his  im- 
pulsive, impassioned,  generous  nature.  Wash- 
ington told  him  to  consider  himself  at  all  times 
03  one  of  his  own  family,  but  he  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  republican  army,  the  luxuries 
of  a  court,  or  the  comforts  even  of  an  ordinary 
camp.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  indiffer- 
ent to  Lafayette,  who  had  already  triumphed 
over  infinitely  greater  difficulties,  and  endured 
more  suffering  than  could  be  meted  out  to  him 
In  the  American  army.  That  night  he  sent  his 
horses  and  equipage  to  camp,  and  became  an 
American  soldier.  Ills  after  career  in  connection 
with  our  cause,  and  with  Washington,  furnishes 
some  of  the  most  interesting  incidcnb*  in  Ame- 
rican history.  That  apparently  boyish  enthu- 
siasm proved  to  be  the  solid  Judgment  and  inhe- 
rent principles  of  the  man,  and  as  he  stood  in 
all  the  fiery  ardor  of  youth  before  Washington, 
so  he  afterward  stood  with  white  locks  amid  the 
infuriated  mobs  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  The 
impression  Washington  made  on  him  may  be  in- 
ferred Amm  the  letter  describing  his  first  inter- 
view.    In^it  he  says — *<  Although  he  was  fur- 


rounded  by  officers  and  citisens,  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake  for  a  moment  his  m^estio  figure  and 
deportment"  His  surprise,  however,  at  the 
army  was  equal  to  his  admiration  of  Washing- 
ton. On  the  very  day  he  arrived  in  camp  there 
was  a  grand  review  of  the  whole  eleven  thousand 
men,  and  the  young  marquis  never  before  even 
in  imagination  beheld  such  a  spectacle.  Many 
were  in  their  shirt  sleeves — ^many  without  any 
shirts  to  their  backs,  their  whole  uniform  con- 
sisting of  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  while  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  clad  wore  simply  long  linen 
hunting-shirts.  These  were  drawn  up  in  two 
long  lines — the  smaller  soldiers  occupying  the 
first  line — presenting  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
the  military  bearing  and  manner  of  their  com- 
mander. **  At  to  their  military  taeties,**  ho  wrote 
home,  **  it  will  he  tvffieient  to  toy  that  for  a  regi- 
ment ranged  in  order  of  battle j  to  move  forward  an 
the  right  of  its  line  it  was  neeeteary  for  the  left  to 
make  a  continued  countermarch."  The  next  day 
Washington  took  Lafayette  with  him  to  inspect 
the  fortifications  of  the  Delaware.  As  they  rode 
along  together,  the  former  soon  discovered  that 
his  young  protegb  possessed  n  knowledge  of 
military  matters  by  which  the  oldest  generals  in 
the  service  might  have  profited. 

Though  Congress  continued  its  sessions  in 
opparent  tranquillity,  the  greatest  excitement 
prevailed  throughout  the  city  and  country.  Sen- 
tinels were  on  every  high  peak  that  overlooked 
the  ocean,  sweeping  tho  water  in  every  direction 
with  glasses  to  detect  the  first  appearance  of  the 
fleet,  whose  approach  was  so  much  dreaded. 
But  day  after  day  passed  by,  and  still  no  tidings 
of  it  came  from  the  seaboard.  At  last  the  look- 
outs caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  leagues  away  to  the 
south  of  the  capes  of  Delaware.  Washington 
immediately  inferred  that  its  destination  was 
south,  probably  Charleston.  Ten  days  more 
passed  by,  and  as  nothing  further  was  seen  of  it, 
a  council  of  war  was  called,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  to  march  back  toward  tho  Hudson, 
either  to  cooperate  against  Burgoync,  or,  if  cir- 
cumstances proved  favorable,  to  attack  New  York. 
Every  thing  was  got  ready  to  march,  when  on 
that  very  morning  the  exciting  report  was 
brought  that  the  fleet  was  already  two  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  Chespeake  Bay,  and  standing 
steadily  on.  It  was  now  evident  that  Philadelphia 
was  the  object  of  attack,  though,  as  Washington 
said,,  the  enemy  had  taken  a  strange  route  to 
reach  it  This  at  once  relieved  him  from  all 
indecision  respecting  the  northern  army.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  not  only  was  he  annoyed  beyond 
measure  by  the  surrender  of  Ticondcroga,  then 
under  the  command  of  St.  Clair,  but  nt  the  ap- 
parently resistless  manner  in  which  Burgoyne 
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moTed  southward.  He  had  sent  the  gallant 
Morgan  with  his  five  hundred  riflemen  north, 
and  in  announcing  it  to  Governor  Clinton  said 
he  thought  it  would  he  a  good  plan  to  let  the  fact 
be  pretty  well  circulated,  as  well  as  to  exagge- 
rate their  numbers.  In  this,  which  is  dated  on 
the  Tery  day  of  the  battle  of  Bennington,  he 
speaks  of  Stark's  intention  to  close  on  6urgoyne*s 
rear  as  a  most  excellent  plan.  As  things  grew 
worse  and  worse,  Congress  recalled  both  Schuy- 
ler and  St  Cl^ir,  and  put  Gates  over  the  northern 
army.  "WAshington  had  also  sent  Arnold  north, 
a  host  in  himself.  Still,  so  long  as  Howe*s  moye- 
ments  remamed  undcTeloped  he  could  not  call 
on  the  New  England  states  to  hasten  to  New 
Fork  state  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Burgoyne. 
But  now  all'  immediate  danger  to  the  eastern 
board  was  removed,  and  he  wrote  to  Putnam  to 
press  on  Governor  Trumbull  the  urgent  necessity 
of  getting  the  whole  force  of  New  England  '*  to 
turn  out,  and  by  following  the  great  atroke  ttruck 
by  General  Stark  near  Bennington,  entirely  cruth 
Gsneral  Burgoyne,** 

In  the  meantime  the  militia, from  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Pcpnsylvania  turned  out,  and  the 
country  wns  alive  with  armed  citizens,  hastening 
to  the  defense  of  Philadelphia.  Sullivan,  who 
had  just  been  rudely  repulsed  in  an  attack  on 
Staten  Island,  was  also  ordered  firom  the  Jerseys^ 
and  the  army  soon  assumed  a  formidable  appear- 
ance, at  least  in  magnitude. 

At  length  the  reconnoitering  parties  came  in 
and  announced  that  the  enemy  were  landing  near 
the  head  of  Elk  river.  [Aug.  25th.J  Washing- 
ton advanced  to  meet  them,  and  taking  Phila- 
delphia in  his  route,  marched  through  the  city 
with  flying  banners  and  martial  music,  cheered 
by  the  multitude.  This  was  done  to  encourage 
the  patriots  and  check  the  movements  of  the 
disaffected  and  disloyal.  The  next  day  after  the 
British  eflfccted  a  landing ;  a  heavy  rain  storm  set 
In,  which  deluged  both  friends  and  foes,  and 
injured  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  each.  Wash- 
ington at  the  outset  sent  forward  skirmishing 
parties  to  harass  the  enemy,  while  he  pressed  on 
with  the  main  army.  Between  these  and  the 
advance  detachments  of  the  British  severe  con- 
flicts took  place,  ending,  of  course,  in  the  retreat 
of  the  Americans,  as  the  heavy  columns  of  their 
adversaries  closed  upon  them.  On  the  28th  the 
Americans  took  some  forty  prisoners.  Twenty 
deserters  alao  arrived  in  camp,  who  stated  that  the 
infantry  of  the  enemy  was  in  good  condition,  but 
that  the  horses  were  knocked  up  by  their  long 
Toyage.  This  was  fortunate,  as  Washington's 
Oftvalry,  under  Pulaski,*  was  too  feeble  to  cope 

*PreTioiu  to  this  there  had  been  no  officer  in  the  carAlry 
of  higher  ranlt  than  ooloneL     Reed,  •  after  being  made 


with  any  considerable  force,  while  th^  country 
presented  an  admirable  field  for  the  moTements 
of  horse 

The  next  day  Captain  Lee  took  twenty-four 
more  prisoners.  Five  days  after,  Comwallis, 
while  advancing  with  his  column,  was  suddenly 
assailed  by  Maxwell's  regiment,  the  riflemen  of 
which,  having  formed  a  sort  of  ambuscade,  poured 
in  a  deadly  fire  upon  him.  But  swept  by  the  artil- 
lery and  pressed  by  the  formidable  masses  of  the 
enemy,  this  brave  regiment  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire with  the  loss  of  forty  killed  and  wounded. 
The  British  reported  their  loss  to  be  twenty-two, 
though  a  woman  from  their  camp  next  day  said 
she  saw  nine  wagon  loads  of  wounded  brought 
in.  They  doubtless  suffered  more  severely  than 
they  acknowledged;  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  it  wa/i 
always  safe  to  multiply  the  current  account  given 
by  the  enemy  of  their  loss  by  three.  The  two 
armies  had  continued  to  draw  closer  together, 
and  now  stood  front  to  front,  and  a  battle  was 
daily  expected.  Philadelphia  was  the  prize  to 
be  struggled  for,  and  Howe  and  Washington  both 
determined  that  the  conflict  should  be  a  deciaiTe 
one.  The  latter  took  position  behind  Bed  Clay 
Creek,  directly  across  the  route  leading  to  the 
city.  Howe  thui,  advanced,  and  being  joined  by 
General  Grant,  made  a  feint  to  attack  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  instead  of  concentrating  his  forces  at 
the  assai^ng  point,  he  extended  his  lines  far 
away  to  the  American  right  The  two  armies 
were  now  only  two  miles  apart,  and  threatened 
momentarily  to  come  in  collision,  when  Howe 
ordered  a  halt  Washington,  whose  experience 
during  the  last  campaign  had  taught  him  to  dis- 
trust every  movement  of  Howe,  soon  discovered 
that  a  flank  movement  was  being  made  to  cut 
him  off  from  Philadelphia,  and  hem  him  in  on  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land  from  which  escape  would 
be  impossible,  and  where  he  would  be  compelled 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances  to  fight  a 
decisive  battle.  He  therefore,  after  oarefkillj 
reconnoitering  the  enemy,  passed  the  order 
quietly  through  the  camp  to  march,  and  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September 
withdrew  his  army  toward  the  Brandywine,  and 
marching  his  columns  over  the  river,  took  pos- 
session of  the  high  grounds  on  the  opposite  side, 
near  Chad's  Ford,  and  there  resolved  to  give 
battle. 

While  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland  were  gazing  with  mingled  expecta- 
tions and  fears  on  the  two  armies  under  Wash- 
ington and  Howe,  as  they  slowly  closed  on  each 
other,  and  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  con- 


brlgadler,  waa  offered  the  cotnmaDd,  bnt  deolined.    It 
then  given  to  Count  PulaaU,  a  Pdiah  offloer  of  great  di»> 
tinetlon  and  bravery. 


ORGE     WASHINGTON. 


flicttni!  ramors,  a^tatiog  bdO  cIiGerlng  bjr  turnR, 
the  vorkB  were  rapidlj  going  up  at  Saratoga, 
from  which  irna  to  recoil  tlie  Tct«nin  artnj  of 
BargojDe.  From  ercty  vkllo]'  and  mountnin  slope 
th«  «tardj  Jtonisnry  went  pouring  in  to  Gales, 
their  pfttriotiim  kimllnl  into  brighter  glow  bj 
the  Bhoala  of  Tictory  that  came  rolling  from  Ver- 
mODt,  and  down  the  Slobavk  from  Fort  StuDwiz 
knd  the  blnoily  field  of  Oriukanj,  and  their  rage 
redoDbled  to  see  tho  cnerny  wilh  his  ruthleas 
«»T»ge  allies  in  the  very  midst  of  their  autumnal 
fleU!>,  and  raTaging  the  firesides  of  the  innocent 
and  the  helpless.  Washington's  anxiety  for  the 
Ikte  of  the  northern  army  was  cqaal  to  that  for 
bia  own,  nnd  he  listened  with  ns  deep  a  solici- 
tnde  for  the  reports  thnt  might  reach  him  thence, 
■a  he  did  to  the  thnnder  of  the  enemy's  cannon 


in  his  front.  In  the  mean  time,  Buigojne  find- 
ing  himself  cut  off  trom  the  assislanee  of  Bt 
Leger  by  way  of  Che  Alohnwk,  and  a  dark  Btona- 
clond  giLtliering  in  his  rear,  eitingaishing  the 
Inat  hope  that  illumined  the  weary  wilderoeM  he 
had  traversed,  and  seeing  a  nigfaty  armj  rising 
as  it  were  from  the  Tcry  earth  before  him,  snr- 
Tcycd  with  a  stern  anil  gloomy  eye  the  pnwpeot 
that  surrounded  him.  The  second  crisia  in  the 
American  ItcTolution  had  come.  With  the  limol- 
taneous  defeat  of  the  northern  and  sDDtbeni 
armies  the  nation  would  be  pTostraled,  and  the 
la:<t  hope  of  securing  the  alliance  of  France  ei- 
tinguiahcO.  Two  such  calnmitioa  would  darken 
the  land  vith  deapair,  and  fill  the  ft'iends  of  free- 
dom erery  where  with  deapondenoy  and  gloom. 
[TV>  &«  autlinuid. 
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Little  more  remains  to  b«  sniil  on  Ihe  subjeet 
of  mining.  It  la  an  ialricfite  buginesa.  Tequiring 
■  large  capital,  anJ  coiutaiit  application  to  alt 
it<  mried  delaila,  to  mako  it  succeesful.  The 
mioera  and  laborers  are  iii»arinbly  foreigners — 
the  former  pri  nor  pally  TVcUh,  Englisli  and 
Scotch ;  and  the  Inlter  Irish  and  German.  They 
are  of  a  roving  and  adventurous  disposition, 
rarely  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  at  one 
place.  The  average  eaminga  of  good  miners,  at 
the  present  time,  will  amount  to  about  eight  dol- 
lars per  neek — tlint  of  common  laborers  to  about 
•ix  dollars  and  a  half  per  week.  There  are  in  the 
Sohnjlkill  region  at  least  twenty  thousand  per- 
■ons  employed  directly  in  aud  about  the  mines, 
and  many  thousands  more  on  tbe  railroads  and 
canals,  and  other  departments  of  the  trade  con- 
nected with  them.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Schuylkill  region  is  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will 


BO,  without  material  interruptioD,  for  many  years 
to  come.  Whatever  annual  increase  in  the  eon- 
sumption  of  eoal  may  hereafter  occor,  moat  be 
principally  supplied  by  this  region,  as  it  i«  a* 
ineihaustihle  as  the  hills  which  treason  it,  and 
enjoys  three  different  lines  of  transportation  to 
market,  vbich  are  far  beyond  the  liYOlry  of  tho>« 


ofai 


\r  regioi 


The  points  of  shipment  for  the  coal,  Tin  Ihe 
Scbnylkill,  are  all  situated  below  Sharp  Moun- 
tain, which  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  coal  fonnnlion.  The  first  of  these  is  Mount 
Carbon,  about  a  mile  below  rctlsTille,  when 
seveml  lateral  roads  meet  the  Reading  railroad. 
Here  the  coal-cars  are  arranged  in  trains,  and 
embarked  for  their  destination  below.  Another 
place  of  shipment,  priocipally  by  canal,  is  fnrther 
eaet,  near  Tort  Carbon.  Here  eitensire  wharraa 
are  erected  on  the  canal,  upon  which  the  loaded 
can  are  brought,  and  the  coal  emptied  nut  into 
(218) 
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the  boaU.  The  whurM,  i.itw«ttT,  •»  &1I  pro- 
Tided  with  oapuions  BhnteB,  ioto  which  the  eo&I 
ctn  be  emptied,  mod  from  which  the  oaDml-boBte 
e»ii  Always  oblala  iupplies.  The  proeeae  of 
loading  a  bMt  i»  Terj  rimple  and  eipeditioiu. 
Drawing  the  boat  oloee  up  to  the  wharT-ehntee,  a 
gate  need  only  be  opened  to  allow  the  eoal  to 
issae  forth  in  a  aoDtinuone  etream.  The  eoal 
■hipped  at  this  ptniit  and  Mount  Carbon,  ii  mined 
in  the  Tieinity  of  PottaTille,  St.  Gur,  Coal  Caetle, 
Port  Carbon,  Middlepcrt,  and  nameroiu  other 
Inoalitiet  east  of  PottsTille. 

The  principle  point  of  ihipment,  faoweTer,  both 
for  railroad  and  oanal,  ie  Sehujikill  HaTcn, 
three  milei  below.  Here  the  Mine  Hitl  Kailroad, 
after  traTereing  sTery  quarter  of  the  coat  region 
west  of  FotUTille,  bringe  in  its  tremendans  daily 
■nppliei.  After  the  eoal  is  weighed,  the  oars  are 
arranged  in  trains  for  the  nulroad,  or  unloaded 
for  shipment  by  the  eanal.  It  is  no  unusual 
thiUK  to  see  a  trun  of  one  hnndred  and  forty  or 
Sfly  coal-cars  drawn  by  a  single  locomotiTe  orer 
thie  road ;  nor  is  it  unusual  to  see  the  same 
IrBio,  or  a  like  number,  on  the  Reading  railroad. 
Pcnoiu  who  haTe  noTer  listed  the  coal  region 


oan  form  no  idea  of  the  extent  and  moral  gran- 
deur of  its  businees  and  resoaraea.  Here  la  a 
region  of  barren  monntains  and  nnenltlvated 
Talleys,  swarming  with  the  /milt  of  gigantic 
enterprise,  and  bold,  ecientiflc,  and  meohanioa 
ekill.  An  endless  net-work  of  railroads  and  oa 
nate,  coal-can,  eanal-boats,  loeomotires,  horaet, 
carriages,  Tillages,  people,  bridges,  Tiadacia, 
foundries,  rolling-mills,  fomaces— every  thing 
tiut  can  give  an  aspeot  of  bniy  life,  of  energy, 
of  capital,  is  here  confronting  you  in  all  direc- 
tions. And  yet  aeareely  the  half  i«  seen — tot 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  eurfhoe  are  seenea  of 
etill  greater  actirity — thonsands  of  miners,  piok- 
ing  and  blasting  into  the  coal,  in  their  subter- 
raneous (hope,  and  comprising  the  main-spring, 
the  Tcry  fountain  which  giTos  TitaUty  to  alt 
that  is  seen  on  the  snrflieet  It  i«  only  on 
the  first  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  or  any 
other  general  holyday,  that  the  real  extent  of 
population  is  suspected.  Then  erery  road  and 
street  is  aliTe  with  people,  and  the  whole 
region  seems  to  be  couTerted  into  populons 
thoraugh&res,   or,  let  na  aay,   human  proeCA- 


botb  connect;  the  one  with  the  Reading  Railroad, 
;nd  the  other  the  Schujlkill  Navigation,  at  Port 
Clinton.  The  distance  between  Tamsqna  nnd 
Port  Clinton  Is  sixteen  miles,  and  the  former  ii 


The  Little  Schuylkill  R^lroad,  and  the  Little  \  the  shipping  point  for  both  tines.     Port  Clinton 
AuTlkiU  NsTigatiom  running  fh.B  Tamaqw.  I U  the  point  of  ^Tergeooe  for  the  BoiibMy  atMi 


SabaylkiU  NaTigation, 
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Erie  Railroad,  now  hastening  toward  oompleUon, 
under  the  auspices  of  its  present  energetic  man- 
agement. Tamaqua  is  a  handsomely  sitnated 
borough,  containing  a  population  of  some  fiye 
thousand,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  productive  collieries  in  the 
region.  About  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  most 
of  it  containing  coal,  is  owned  by  the  Little 
Schuylkill  Company,  and  it  is  principally  owing 
to  the  liberal  policy  of  that  company  that  the 
operations  of  this  portion  of  the  Schuylkill  coal 
region  have  been  so  vigorously  and  successfully 
prosecuted. 

A  few  miles  further  east— or  more  properly,  a 
few  miles  toward  the  horizon — we  reach  the 
village  of  Summit  Hill,  the  principal  locality  of 
the  Lehigh  company's  collieries.  This  village  is 
situated,  if  we  remember  correctly,  sixteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Delaware  river.  It  is  a  desir- 
able spot  in  the  summer  time,  but  the  least  said 
of  it  in  connection  with  winter  the  better  I  Here 
is  the  spot  where  the  first  lump  of  coal  was 
found,  which  lead  to  any  active  measures  on  the 
Bulijeot.  A  man  named  Philip  Gintner,  who 
Kved  "down  in  the  valley  below,"  some  few 
miles  off,  having  been  out  hunting,  and  spending 
the  day  unsuccessfully,  was  hastening  to  his 
bumble  cabin,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
he  stumbled,  and  burled  a  piece  of  coal  before 
him.  He  had  heard  of  vague  rumors  of  the 
existence  of  these  black  stones,  in  the  mountains, 
and  therefore  took  the  specimen  home.  It  was 
subsequently  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  finally 
coming  under  the  notice  of  several  intelligent 
gentlemen,  they  became  the  originators  of  the 
present  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  and  proved  the 
pioneers  of  a  trade  which,  ere  long,  will  astonish 
the  world  with  its  importance.  There  should 
be  a  monument,  composed  of  anthracite  coal, 
erected  on  the  spot,  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
covery. The  incident  was  more  important  to 
the  United  States  than  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to 
England. 

The  place  of  shipment  of  the  Lehigh  company's 
coal,  as  also  that  of  the  detached  Mohanoy  coal 
districts  north,  ie  Mauch  Chunk.  From  the  Sum- 
mit to  this  place,  a  railroad  is  built,  which,  de- 
scending some  six  hundred  feet  in  a  distance  of 
nine  miles,  the  loaded  coal-cars  pass  over  it  by 
the  foroe  of  gravitation.  Arrived  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  ehutes  are  erected  on  the  canal,  into 
which  the  contents  of  the  cars  are  precipitated, 
firom  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  feet ;  or 
the  cars  are  lowered  by  steam-power  to  the  canal, 
and  there  emptied.  Both  modes  are  in  opera- 
tion. An  inclined  plane,  twenty-two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  is  situated  a  short  distance  north, 
over  which  the  empty  ears  are  hoisted.   Elevated 


to  the  U^  of  a  high  monntain,  another  railway 
is  here  presented,  over  which  the  empty  oars  are 
passed  by  gravitation  a  diatanoe  of  some  six 
miles,  when  another  inclined  plane  is  ascended, 
and  another  section  of  railway  passed  over  by 
gravitation,  when  they  reach  their  destination. 
Thus,  with  the  aid  of  two  inclined  planes,  and 
two  stationary  steam-engines,  the  whole  business 
of  forwarding  the  coal  to  the  canal-boats,  and  of 
returning  the  empty  cars,  is  performed  without 
any  further  aid  whatever. 

The  railroad  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, running  from  near  Pittston  to  Hawley,  (on 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  eleven  miles  be- 
yond Honesdale,  in  the  Wyoming  coal  region,)  is 
also  a  grarity  road,  forty-four  miles  in  length, 
with  ten  inclined-planes  on  the  empty-car  track, 
and  twelve  on  the  loaded  track,  each  plane  from 
seventeen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  in  length 
Three  of  these  planes  are  worked  by  water-power, 
the  others  by  steam.  Most  of  them  are  supplied 
with  three  stationary  steam-engines,  of  thirty 
horse-power  each.  There  are  in  all  upon  this 
road  forty-eight  steam-enpnes  of  thirty  horse- 
power each.  The  road,  in  some  places,  is  con- 
structed on  high  tressel-work.  In  one  place  it 
is  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  feet  high,  for 
more  than  a  mile.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company  have  also  a  section  of  railroad, 
communicating  with  the  canal,  which  is  operated 
on  this  plan. 

Among  the  first  parties  identified  with  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  anthracite  coal,  in 
the  present  county  of  Schuylkill,  were  the  late 
Anthony  and  William  Morris,  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  it  appears,  owned  considerable  land  in  this 
region.  The  first  ton  of  coal  mined  for  a  market, 
however,  was  by  the  late  CoL  James  Shoemaker, 
of  Pottsville,  who  hauled  several  wagon-loads  to 
Philadelphia,  for  sale.  Previously  to  this,  black- 
smiths in  the  surrounding  country  had  used  it, 
and  various  local  experiments  had  been  made. 
The  coal  of  Col.  Shoemaker  excited  a  good  deal 
of  idle  talk  and  curiosity  in  Philaddphia ;  but 
very  few  came  forward  to  purchase.  Several 
who  were  bold  enough  to  venture  into  it,  in  a 
small  way,  after  oompletely  fluling  to  ignite  it, 
denonnoed  the  vender  as  an  impostor  and  a  vil- 
lain, and  writs  were  issued  out  for  his  arrest! — 
to  escape  which,  k  is  said  he  drove  some  thirty 
miles  in  a  circuitous  route,  on  his  hasty  retreat 
home.  What  a  comment  is  this  upon  ignorance 
and  prejudice  1  A  gentleman  in  Delaware  county, 
however,  who  bad  secured  a  small  quantity  for 
trial,  was  more  successful,  and  promulgated  the 
result  through  the  United  States  Oasette.  An- 
other gentleman,  who  had  iron-works  near  Phi- 
ladelphia, also  came  to  the  rescue — ^but  his  smo- 
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CMB  was  the  result  of  aeoident.    One  of  his 
f^imaoe  men,  who  had  all  the  morning  been  in- 
effeotnally  endeavoring  to  ignite  it,  finally  slam- 
med the  door  shut,  and  proceeded  to  dinner.    On 
returning,  to  his  utter  surprise,  he  perceiTed  that 
his  fumaee-door  was  red-hot     This  showed  at 
once  that  there  was  "  something  in  it,"  and  the 
combustible  nature  of  the  coal  was  soon  under- 
stood.    All  it  wanted  for  complete  ignition  was 
a  little  time.    Anthracite  never  bums  in  a  hurry. 
These  experiments  were  all  prior  to  1818,  at 
which  time  the  prices  of  wood  became  so  extrava- 
gantly high,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  being  partially  able  to  do  business, 
attention  was  called  to  this  fuel.    Great  difficulty, 
however,  was  felt  in  its  combustion,  until  the  in- 
troduction of  the  fire-grate,  which  occurred,  I 
think,  in  1827.     Simultaneous  with  this  useful 
and  important  article,  the  coal-trade  sprung  into 
existence — 1826  having  been  the  first  year  when 
(fhipments  of  any  consequence  were  made.     Now 
that  facilities  for  burning  the  coal  advantageously 
were  common  and  cheap,  the  trade  suddenly  ex- 
cited extraordinary  interest,  and  the  coal  reg^ion 
became  the  theatre  of  stupendous  enterprises, 
&nd  all  kinds  of  wild  speculations.     Millions  of 
dollars  were  invested  in  coal-lands  and  town-lots ; 
In  mines,  and  buildings,  and  avenues  to  market 
TThe  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment     Frame 
liouses  were  built  in  Philadelphia,  and  sent  by 
canal  to  be  erected  in  the  new  £1  Dorado — every 
'thing  was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  speculation 
suid  excitement,  and  every  thing  went  well  for  a 
'^me,  when,  crash ! — something  had  to  give  way, 
<ind  down  came  hundreds  of  splendid  castles-in- 
'^e-oir!      Many  persons  were  ruined — but  the 
ooal-trade  continued  to  flourish,  and  to  grow, 
zind  expand,  upon  the  money  thus  squandered  in 
'Ue  days  of  excitement. 

Such  noble  improvements  as  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation,  the  Lehigh  Navigation,  and  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  would  probably  not  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  time  they  were,  had  it  not  been 
Xor  the  speculative  spirit  which,  at  the  outset, 
conceived  them.     Having  been  erected  somewhat 
prematurely,  they  were,  for  some  time,  both  un- 
'^rofitable  and  surrounded  with  all  sorts  of  em- 
'(>arrassments,    from    which    the    extraordinary 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  coal-trade  is  now 
happily  delivering  them.     Not  many  years  ago, 
'^vhen  the  present  distinguished  president  became 
<?onnected  with  the  Reading  Railroad,  he  could 
bardly  make  his  appearance  along  the  line  with- 
^>at  falling  in  with  a  host  of  sheriffs  and  consta- 
't>lea,  and  hungry  creditors,  importuning  him  for 
<i«bts  which  the  company  could  not  pay,  and 
^seizing  its  cars,  locomotives  and  property  in  de- 
fMhl    What  is  that  road  now,  and  what  will  it 


not  be  hereafter!  What  a  magical  change  has 
been  wrought  in  a  few  years,  by  the  administra- 
tive and  remarkable  financial  genius  of  one  man  ! 
And  what  sources  of  untold  wealth  have  not  all 
these  magnificent  improvements  been,  not  im- 
mediately to  the  people  of  our  own  State,  but  to 
the  whole  Union?  Look  at  the  vast  manufac- 
turing and  conmiercial  activity  which  they  have 
originated,  sustained  and  stimulated.  Look  at 
the  trade  itself,  with  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  men  and  families  it  supports — a  trade  richer 
and  more  enduring  than  all  California — a  trade 
whose  genial  effects  are  realized  at  every  fire- 
side, and  which  places  the  strength  of  a  thousand 
hands  in  every  ton  of  iron — a  trade,  m  short, 
which  produeea  much  more  than  it  consumes, 
which  gives  strength,  while  it  increases  its  own. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  to  contemplate — does  it  not 
look  as  if  the  Creator  of  all  good  had  designed 
the  mountains  and  valleys,  which  bear  the  coal, 
for  some  such  moral  revolution  as  it  is  now 
achieving  ?  When  we  contemplate  the  phenomena 
of  the  coal  formation,  and  consider  its  present 
relation  to  all  the  purposes  of  human  life  and 
industry,  the  lines  of  Milton  have  more  than 
poetic  sublimity : 

"These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good; 

Almighty  I  thine  this  uniTerssl  flrame, 

Thos  wondrous  ikir :  Thyself  how  wondrous,  then. 

Unspeakable,  who  sits  above  the  heavens. 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen  In  these  thy  lower  worksL 

Yet  these  declare  thy  goodness  beyond  thought 

And  power  diTine." 

The  artist  has  furnished  us  with  a  sketch  of 
Tumbling  Run,  and  it  is  not  only  the  finest  pic- 
ture he  has  given  us,  but  the  scene  itself  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  coal  region.  The  stream, 
whose  waters  arc  as  bright  as  diamonds,  traverses 
a  narrow  valley,  between  two  high  mountains ; 
and  the  natural  effect  of  the  whole  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  huge  dams  erected  by 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company.  Instead  Of 
permitting  the  unrestrained  flow  of  the  water  into 
the  Schuylkill,  the  company  have  erected  the 
dams,  one  of  which  is  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height, 
to  hold  it  in  reserve  for  such  times  as  it  mny  be 
most  needed  to  assist  navigation  on  their  line ; 
and  this  happens  during  the  height  of  the  busiest 
season,  and  at  the  very  time  when  water  is  the 
scarcest — viz.  the  middle  of  summer.  The  water 
thus  accumulated  (and  which  would  otherwise 
bo  entirely  wasted)  would  of  itself  pass  a  large 
number  of  boats  from  Mount  Carbon  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  business  of  the  company  has  reached 
that  extent,  when  it  becomes  absolutely  necesl 
sary,  for  future  increase,  to  obtain  an  additiona- 
supply  of  water  for  the  summer  season,  by  arti- 
ficial means — ^by  means  of  numerous  reservoirs, 
such  as  are  erected  on  Tumbling  Run.    We  be- 
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liere  then  are  other  retcrroits  in  6cbu;lkill 
county;  but  the  Bggreg&te  Bupplj  now  oblnincd 

from  them  is  not  lafficlent,  espeei&ll;  in  eo&aona 
of  particoUr  scorcitjr.  During  the  great  freahet 
of  IB50,  one  of  the  dkuii  on  Tumbling  Run  vai 
Mtried  awft;,  and  Buch  was  the  force  of  the  wa- 
t«r  thus  suddeol;  rtleaeed  that,  at  its  junction 
irith  the  Schujlkill  (also  very  much  swooUen) 
MToral  houses  Knd  bridges  were  swept  away  in 
the  flood,  and  two  or  three  persons  irere  drowned. 
A  number  of  canal-boats  were  afterward  foand 
deposited  bigb  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer,  and  in 
some  instances,  farther  dawn,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  canal.  This  ft^shet  was  de- 
fltractiTe  all  the  way  down  the  riTer,  and  was 
one  of  the  moat  remnrkable,  in  every  reflpeol, 
that  ever  occurred  on  the  Schuylkill. 

Bwatara  Falls,  aitunted  about  nine  milee  west 
of  PottBTille,  is  one  of  the  maet  picturesque  cas- 
cades in  the  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  n  miniature 
Miagar*,  and  as  perffectly  unique  as  it  is  beauti- 
ruL  There  are  two  falls;  the  first  is  only  aomo 
six  feet  in  height,  and  emntlea  into  a  little  baain, 
tb*  bottom  of  which,  u  it  from  deugn,  is  stud- 


ded with  white  tand  and  pebbles,  wliich  aM 
Bplendidly  reflected  in  the  clear,  transparent  WB' 
ter.  Some  flfly  yards  below  ij  the  great  fall, 
which,  according  to  a  hasty  mea«uremant  wa 
once  attempted,  is  about  aixty  feet  perpentUcnlar. 
On  both  sides  of  it  are  high  projecting  rocky 
walls;  while  all  aronnd  are  magnificent  treea, 
some  of  them  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  perm- 
liar  form.  The  wat#r  is  ae  tnuinparent  aa  glasa, 
and  being  nneantnminalcd  with  the  preruUng 
sulphur  of  the  coal,  (which  destroyt  all  the  brook 
fiah  of  the  coal  region,)  the  stream  abonndi  ia 
trout  of  the  rarest  kind.  The  falls  are  situated 
about  a  mile  ttom  the  cerriage-road,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  them  is  exceedingly  rough,  over  a  tor- 
tuous footway.  This,  howcTer,  only  rendera  the 
excuraion  to  them,  on  a  fine  sommer  afternoon, 
the  more  delighlful ;  for,  after  jou  get  there,  and 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  magnificent  ecene, 
you  feel  that  all  your  toils  are  repaid.  No 
(iaitor  to  the  coal  region,  if  in  quest  of  curious 
sights,  should  omit  Swalara.  The  roads  to  aH 
parts  of  the  counlry  are  always  in  excellent  or- 
lier;  and  the  scenery  is  so  easentially  different 
from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  agrient 
lurat  districts,  that  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  noTolty  of  it,  if  he  cannot  make  np  his 
mind  to  be  pleased.  There  are  man;  other  ob- 
jects of  curioaity,  which  we  might  point  out ;  bat, 
really,  we  haTe  not  auffioient  poetic  Inspiration 
to  "  do  'em  justice"— and,  what  is  more,  we  hare 
little  taate  that  way.  But,  considered  aa  a  place 
of  leisurable  resort  for  tfae  learned  and  mon 
Bubatantial  class  of  our  citiiens,  we  certainly 
know  of  no  quarter  of  the  conntiy  where  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  dispose  of  a  few  days 
with  entire  aatiBfaction  and  profit  than  here ;  and 
more  especially  during  the  eummer,  when,  OB 
account  of  ita  elerated  position,  the  monntainons 
character  of  the  country,  the  pure  air,  and  eo<A 
ereninga — securing  that  finest  of  all  Inxuriea, 
"  tired  nature's  swest  reltorer,  balmy  rieep" — 
it  eqjoys  features  which  cannot  be  purchased  at 
BO-called  wnlering-places.  For  our  etngle  eeif, 
we  regard  the  coal  formation  as  a  far  greater 
curiosity — a  much  greater  wonder — thanNiapra 
Falls  or  the  Natural  Bridge ;  and  if,  aecorffing 
to  Mr.  Jefferson's  excellent  taste  in  such  matlna, 
the  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Dine 
nidge  at  Harper's  Ferry,  was  a  scene  worthy  a 
trip  across  the  Atlantic,  the  coal  formation  of 
PennaylvoDia  is  certainly  no  less  mcritoiiotu. 
Let  the  unhappy  man  contemplate  it  and  dedar*, 
if  ho  can,  that  "  there  is  aa  beauty  in  earth !" 
Let  the  unbelieTcr  study  its  varied  phenomena, 
anil  sny  in  his  heart,  iF  he  dare,  "  there  is  no 
Ood!"  And  let  the  philosopher,  in  profoundly 
iniestigating  ita  mysterious  s 
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chmnisiii,  learn  the  utter  impotencj  of  human 
thought  when  brought  to  contemplate  the  gran- 
deur of  an  Almighty  design ! 

One  wordy  now,  for  the  benefit  of  our  utilita- 
rian friend,  who  desires  to  know  as  nearlj  as 
possible,  what  kind  of  coal  he  ought  to  buj,  and 
-we  shall  stop — for  we  have  already  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that,  in  these  hurried  remarks,  we 
have  not  quite  approached  the  utiU  dulci  we 
sought  The  very  purest  anthracite  coal,  sir, 
oan  nearly  always  be  identified  by  its  brilliant 
fracture,  which  is  minutely  and  delicately  stri- 
ated, and  perfectly  free  from  the  rusty  discolor- 
ations  of  iron — for  there  be  some  Tarieties,  beau- 
tifully tinged  with  red,  and  green,  and  blue, 
which  are  nevertheless  comparatively  pure  coals. 
But  a  good  coal  can  be  distinguished  from  a  poor 
one  by  examination  of  the  latter,  which,  although 
someUmes  presenting  a  shining  lustre,  is  more 
slaty  than  black,  and  more  greasy  than  dry  or 
mea£pre,  and  will  readily  soil  the  fingers.  The 
fracture  of  pure  coal  is  cUwayt  conchoidal:  that 
of  impure  coal  is  often  parallel  to  lines  of  cleav- 
age, and  the  broken  fragments  assume  the  forms 
of  the  cube. 

For  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  there  is  no 
^oal  in  the  world  superior  to  Schuylkill  red-ash 
aintliraoite.    As  the  ashes  of  this  coal  are  heavier 
than  those  of  the  white-ash,  it  is  the  only  coal 
that  should  be  introduced  in  parlors  or  chambers, 
especially  if  burnt  in  grates ;  as  the  white  ashes, 
l)eing  extremely  volatile,  fly  about  the  room,  and 
literally  cover  the  furniture  and  carpet,  while, 
the  atmosphere  being  charged  with  floating  parti- 
«le8  of  the  dust,  renders  it  extremely  unwhole- 
some and  unpleasant     Red-ash  coal  is  perfectly 
free  from  all  these  evils ;  and,  on  the  score  of 
^eoitofay,  is  even  more  preferable.     An  experi- 
meiit^  detailed  by  the  late  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his 
'*  Statistics  of  Coal,"  gives  the  following  result 
"  Two  rooms  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  hav- 
ing the  same  temperature,  were  selected  to  ascer- 
tain how   many  pounds  of  each  kind  of  coal 
^Schuylkill  red-ash  and  Lehigh  white-ash)  would 
^  required  to  heat  them  to  a  temperature  of  65^ 
during  a  period  of  fifteen  hours,  when  the  tempe- 
rature out  of  doors,  at  9  A.  M.,  was  at  ten  de- 
crees below  the  freezing  point.     Two  days  were 
occupied  in  the  trial,  so  that  the  red  and  white- 
nsh  coals  might  be  used  in   alternate   rooms. 
Fires  were  made  at  9  A.  M.,  and  continued  until 
12  P.  M.     Two  thermometers,  one  in  each  room, 
were  suspended  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
grates,  and  the  temperature  was  carefully  regis- 
tired  every  hour.     The  result  was  as  follows : — 
thirty-one  pounds,  each  day,  of  the  Schuylkill 
red-ash  coal,  gave  a  mean  temperature  of  64  de- 
Sr^es ;  and  thirty-seven  pounds,  each  day,  of  the 


Lehigh  wkUe-ath,  taken  from  a  vein  of  high 
repute,  gave  a  mean  temperature  of  03  degrees ; 
thus  making  2|000  pounds  of  the  red-ash  to  be 
equal  to  2,387  pounds  of  the  white-ash ;  or  red- 
ash  coal,  at  $5  50  per  ton,  to  be  equal  to  white- 
ash  at  $4  61 1  This,"  observes  Mr.  Taylor, 
"settles  the  question  on  the  score  of  economy." 
Notwithstanding  the  superior  economic  value  of 
the  red-ash  coals,  as  well  as  their  cleanliness  and 
beauty  of  combustion,  the  di£ferenoe  in  the  retail- 
price  of  the  two,  is  only  fh>m  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  per  ton.  In  fact,  the  character  of  the  red- 
ash  varieties  in  the  market  has  been  so  mush 
injured,  that  many  persons  prefer  the  white-ash. 
This  is  a  result  of  one  of  the  **  tricks  of  trade." 
Shippers  of  coal,  both  by  canal  and  at  Richmond, 
are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  good  red-ash  coal  with 
common  gray  or  white-ash,  and  thus  sell  the 
amalgam  to  retail-dealers  abroad  as  genuine  red- 
ash  !  They  buy  the  white-ash  varieties  Arom  the 
coal-operators  for  some  thirty  cents  per  ton  less 
than  they  can  procure  red-ash,  and  by. the  mix^ 
ture,  they  realiie  a  pretty  handsome  profit  This 
thing  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  procure  an  unmixed  red-ash  coal, 
unless  the  dealers  contract  directly  with  the 
operators  themselves,  and  pay  the  commissions 
for  shipping.  Red-ash  coal  particularly  suffers 
by  association  with  white-ash — as  the  latter, 
under  live  heat,  decomposes  more  readily,  its 
ashes  destroy  the  draught  necessary  to  secure 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  red-osb,  and 
thus,  from  an  imperfect  fire,  unpleasant  gases 
are  generated,  and  the  carbon  of  the  coal  passes 
off  unconsumed.  White-ash  coal,  to  be  sure,  is 
excellent  in  its  way,  but  it  has  no  right  thus  to 
rob  its  rival  of  its  just  and  well-earned  reputa- 
tion; and  we  shall  feel  very  glad  if,  in  thus 
vindicating  it,  consumers  will  hereafter  profit  by 
our  statements.  White-ash  coal  is  desirable  for 
smelUng  furnaces,  lime-kilns,  and  hot-air  fur- 
naces, but  it  should  never  bo  introduced  in  the 
kitchen,  the  drawing-room,  or  in  chambers  while 
pure  red-ash  is  to  be  had  in  the  market  Neither 
economy  nor  good  taste,  nor  health,  nor  common 
cleanliness  will  justify  it 

One  of  the  most  important  features,  however, 
in  the  use  of  all  anthracite  coals,  is  to  know  how 
to  bum  them.  And  while  there  is  almost  uni- 
versal ignorance  on  this  subject — and  especially 
among  servants — there  are  very  few  indeed,  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  the 
poker,  that  would  like  to  acknowledge  it.  To 
make  and  regulate  a  coal -fire  is  one  of  those 
every-day  items  of  life  with  which  all  are  fa- 
miliar— but  to  do  it  properly,  and  economically, 
and  perfectly f  is  a  point  in  which  the  great  mass 
of  consumers  are  lamentably  deficient     A  coal- 
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fire  should  neyer  be  started  without  an  abundance 
of  kindling-if  ood ;  for,  if  this  be  scanty  or  damp, 
the  chances  are  on  the  side  of  failure.  The  ash- 
pan  should  always  be  emptied  before  a  new  fire 
is  made ;  and  when  the  first  supply  of  coal  is 
thoroughly  ignited,  another  supply  should  be 
thrown  on.  When  -  this  is  covered  with  a  red 
flame,  the  draught  of  the  stove  should  be  regu- 
lated so  as  to  preserve  an  even  heat,  and  no  more 
coal  ought  to  be  thrown  on  for  at  least  five  hours. 
At  12  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  the  grate  should 
be  moderately  agitated,  and  a  new  supply  of  coal 
added,  with  a  ikioderate  increase  of  draught,  to 
be  lowered  when  thoroughly  ignited.  At  about 
6  o'clock,  another  supply  should  be  thrown  in ; 
and,  if  intended  to  keep  the  fire  all  night, 
another  thorough  raking,  and  a  slightly  increased 
quantity  ought  to  be  thrown  in.  Now,  after 
ascertaining  the  particular  character  of  the  stove, 
the  chimney,  and  the  coal,  these  simple  direc- 
tions should  be  observed  with  perfect  regularity, 
and  the  result  will  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Servant9  are  generally  too  irregular  in  their 
attentions  to  the  fires,  and  often  entirely  too 
assiduous  in  stimulating  them  to  sudden  heights, 
and  hence  make  firee  use  of  the  poker.  The 
great  mistake  of  all  is  to  put  on  too  much  coal, 


as  if  it  were  ^ood— Xhe  greater  the  quantity  the 
greater  heat  /If4oo'much  coal  is  supplied,  the 
combustion  ia  dteestarily  imperf^t,  because  the 
fire  is  **cho]ftd  up,"  tl^  dranght  destroyed,  and 
the  elements  of  the  CQ»1,  dowly  escaping  from 
it,  pass  off  to  the  chimney  unconsumed,  or  are 
dttaeminated  in  gases,  throughout  the  room. 
Whereas,  if  the  stratum  t)f  c<ml  be  but  moderate, 
a  red  flamfr  will  play  around  ti^  interior  of  the 
stove,  by  whidl^  ttitire  combustion  and  a  healthy 
heat  are  secured.  One  ton  of  coal,  therefore, 
by  thorough  combustion,  will  often  Beeure  more 
heat  and  a  healUi|er  atmosphere  than  tw6  toot 
consumed  in  ^the*  ordinary  way ;  and  this  ia  a 
fact  which  oaa  oinlji  be  demonstrated  to  ignonst 
servants  by  close  watchfulness  over  their  move- 
ments. The  evil  of  over-supplies  becomes  a 
serious  one  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  victuals 
become  full-charged  with  the  sulphureous  gases. 
Indeed,  if  the  cook  cannot  be  mode  to  understand 
how  to  bum  coal  properly  and  sparingly,  it 
should  not  be  used  at  all — rather  go  back  to  "  old 
hickory,"  and  oak,  and  thus  be  sure  of  steaks 
and  roast-beef  in  their  purity. 

Speaking  of  roast-beef  reminds  me  that  these 
remarks  must  come  to  a  conclusion.  Ergo — it  is 
done! 


^  ■<  •  •  » 
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Nook  Id  couilnii::  brfghtlj  glaaming 

Siunshino,  without  cloud  or  screen, 
Sends  it^  to^ldpn  ^nn«r«  gtreanilng 

Cor  dark  Ijcnth  and  wocxlland  green. 
Dfty  Is  on  u.o,  Hzbt  tiround  uft, 
Life  with  all  ilR  vnrlcd  hum: 
Up  and  work !  for  rich  and  poor, 
Tliere  \»  Ouc  without  the  door 
CaJIs  for  "labor"  evermore  I 
Up:  NiRht'n  Mumbcw,  which  hare  bound  u?, 
Break  1  for  Day  \s  come  1 

Twili;:ht  cometh:  birds  arc  winging 

Treeward  to  their  leafy  inns; 
Cattle  lowinir.  milkmaids  Pin);ing— 

Lo!  the  l«t  its  ni»;ht  begins. 
Twilight  brings  the  merry  Toi*.'es 
Of  the  villa^ro  fife  and  drum : 
But  pale  Krcning,  too,  bath  duties, 
Leisure  loreth  thought's  grave  beauties. 
And  the  hymn,  which  never  mute  is 
In  the  thankful  mind,  n;|oicei 
That  gray  Eve  hath  come! 


Night  is  coming :  upward  gazinc, 

>Miat  a  field  of  stars  is  tlicrc! 
Prayer  its  humble  hand:«  is  raiding. 

'Whispering  words  that  wander — M'htref 
Ask  not  I    They  shall  reach  a  hearer 
Where  God's  music  neVr  is  dumb! 
Work,  and  hope,  and  Fmile,  and  pray : 
Pass  thuit  manfully  the  day. 
Thanking  Him  for  health,  and  say, 
"  Earth's  rest  near,  and  Heaven's  rert  nearer : 
'Tis  well  that  Night  hath  come!" 

And  the  Night  will  paifs:  in  shadow 

One  would  never  rest  for  aye ; 
In  dark  lan«>,  as  on  liicht  meadow. 

Welcome  is  tlie  dawn  of  day  I 
Lal)or  callfi :  even  thon  shouldst  labor. 
Thou,  the  Richl  for  th«»ro  are  some 
Who,  poor  and  sick  thine  aid  require — 
Clothing  and  food,  a  roof,  a  fire — 
Which  thou  may'st  give  them.    Then  aspire 
To  help  the  helpless !    Lo,  thy  neighbor 
Calls  thee :  Mom  is  come  I 
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CHAPTER  m. 
A  MAS  condemned  to  death  was  alone  in  one 
of  tbobe  gloomy  cella  set  apart  in  the  prison  of 
JUitwerp  for  persons  under  sentence'  for  political 
offenses.  He  was  of  rather  tnore  than  middle 
tall  and  thin,  with  masses  of  silver  gray  hair, 
ling  his  forehead  and  drooping  oyer  his  deep, 
oamest,  and  most  sorrowful  eyes. 

His  head  was  bent,  and  supported  by  the  chin 
en  the  palms  of  his  two  hands,  while  he  sat  gaz- 
ing wistfully  on  the  small  iron-knobbed  door  that, 
^th  ita  bars  and  bolts,  shut  him  out  from  man- 
kind. Thus  he  had  been  waiting  for  three  hours, 
till  the  very  impatience  of  his  nature  grew  stag- 
nant, and  he  gazed  on  with  a  dream-like  apathy, 
l>ecause  there  was  no  other  object  but  the  bare 
'walls  on  which  to  rest  his  weary  eyes. 

Yea  there  were  other  objects,  an  iron  lamp, 
anated  as  it  were  into  the  massive  stone-work, 
that  shed  its  sickly  rays  over  his  head,  and  a 
lean  rat  that  crouched  on  its  hind  legs  in  a 
comer  of  the  cell,  watching  him  askance  with 
MtB  sharp,  Irtingry  eyes. 

The  prisoner  at  last  rose  slowly  from  his  stoop- 
ing position,  and  shook  the  lamp-light  back  from 
lushair. 

** Alone!  no  one  coming — Nina,  my  child — my 
ehUdr 

The  rat  started  at  Uie  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
After  rushing  up  and  down  the  cell  with  a  sort 
of  insane  playfulness,  planted  himself  close  be- 
fore the  prisoner  and  eyed  him  as  before. 

'*And  is  this  all,*'  said  the  man,  shrinking 

mournfully  from  those  diamond  eyes,  *'  am  I  ca»t 

oot  forever  from  the  light  of  heaven  ?    Even  this 

P^T  brute  seems  waiting  for  me  to  be  gone,  and 

/^t  I  have  divided  my  last  crumb  with  him  again 

^^  again." 

^wo  great  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
"poke,  and  ho  once  more  sunk  to  the  desponding 
poaltion  that  had  become  natural  to  him. 

Again  the  rat  made  a  leap,  ran  into  his  comer 
^U  pressed  himself  into  a  crevice  between  the 
■^^e  floor  and  the  wall. 

^he  prisoner,  too,  started,  the  light  struck 
^Pon  his  face  and  revealed  the  glow  of  a  wild 
^ope  that  illuminated  its  pallor. 

*'  She  is  coming.      Nina — Nina,    my    child  I 
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Sweet  Mother  of  Heaven,  I  am  about  to  see  my 
child !" 

The  faint  sound  that  he  had  heard  grew  stronger 
and  nearer.  It  was  as  if  some  live  thing  moved 
within  the  earth  that  rose  above  and  around  his 
cell,  pierced  only  with  dungeons  like  his  own, 
filled  with  mysterious  human  suffering.  Cells 
where  the  headsman  burrowed  for  his  victims 
when  the  tyrants  above  ground  grew  hungry  for 
their  blood. 

Yes,  it  was  the  noise  of  an  approach,  the  sounds 
were  muffled,  but  he  could  not  mistake  them. 
Human  life  was  coming  toward  him.  He  watched 
the  door  keenly.  There  came  a  harsh  grating 
of  iron — a  push,  a  clang — and  the  red  glare  of  a 
torch  filled  the  windings  of  a  black  passage  out- 
side the  cell  till  it  was  spent  in  the  darkness 
beyond.  Within  this  glare  stood  the  sweet  form 
of  Nina — alas !  no ;  but  four  men.  One  in  priest's 
garments,  with  his  pale  hands  folded  within  the 
loose  sleeves  of  his  robe,  walked  close  by  the 
turnkey.  A  monk  bearing  the  vessels  necessary 
to  the  solemn  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  fol- 
lowed, and  behind  them  moved  a  figure  clothed 
in  scarlet  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  black  mask 
concealing  his  face.  As  the  lurid  rays  of  the 
torch  ^ared  backward  upon  this  figure,  the  pri- 
soner arose  to  his  feet  as  if  to  confront  on  enemy, 
his  tall  form  towered  upward,  his  lips  closed 
firmly,  and,  ivith  unfiinohfaig  eyes,  he  watched 
the  company  defile  into  his  eell,  till  at  last  he 
stood  front  to  front  with  the  Headsman  of  Ant- 
werp. He  did  not  waver ;  no  man  of  his  proud 
line  had  ever  yet  been  known  to  shrink  from 
death,  let  it  come  in  what  form  it  might ;  but 
the  headsman  moved  gently  on  one  side,  as  if  to 
shelter  himself  from  the  proud  glance  of  those 
eycH,  and  the  priest  stepped  forward. 

*'  Holy  father,  I  thought  not  to  see  you  next 
in  such  company,  though  you  have  been  long  a 
stranger  to  my  poor  cell,"  said  the  prisoner, 
bowing  before  the  priest. 

There  was  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach,  more  in 
the  voice  than  the  words,  that  seemed  to  move 
the  priest  a  good  deal. 

**  I  have  not  been  unmindful,  my  son !"  he  said, 
meekly  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  proud,  mournful 
face  bent  forward  toward  him.     "Not  twelve 
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hours  agone  did  I  rotum  from  a  mission  to  the 
emperor  in  thy  behalf—" 

The  prisoner  gave  a  faint  start,  then  his  lips 
slightly  corrod,  and  pointing  to  the  headsman  he 
said  in  a  low  Yoice — 

**  This  is  the  imperial  answer,  then  T" 

The  priest  bent  his  head  but  uttered  no  word. 

"And  these  holy  appearances,"  continued  the 
prisoner,  pointiifg  to  the  Host,  **  bespeak  a  short 
shrift  and  speedy  axe — be  it  so,  I  am  ready." 

The  priest  stood  gazmg  on  him,  earnestly,  as 
ft  about  to  speak,  but  he  did  not 

**  And  yet,"  persisted  the  prisoner,  more  sadly, 
**  I  did  but  ask  for  a  sight  of  my  child !  Surely 
even  the  tyrant  himself  might  have  granted  this 
much  before  he  sent  me  company  like  that." 

The  headsman,  to  whom  these  last  words  were 
applied,  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  his 
pale  hands  loosely  clasped  together  and  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  prisoner.  But  through  the  mask 
his  glances,  really  full  of  tenderness, '  seemed 
wild  and  fierce.  So  fierce  that  the  prisoner  met 
them  with  a  defiant  smile,  as  if  he  supposed  they 
were  intended  to  intimidate  him.  At  last  he 
tamed  to  the  priest 

**  What  is  the  hour — is  it  night  or  day — holy 
father  ?  How  many  minutes  or  hours  is  it  granted 
me  to  Htc  ?" 

'*  It  is  some  hours  after  noonday,  my  son. 
Before  nightfall—" 

The  priest  hesitated,  but  the  doomed  noble 
took  the  words  from  his  lips. 

**  My  Nina  will  be  an  orphan.  Holy  father, 
touching  the  poor  child  we  must  confer  together, 
short  as  the  time  is.     There  is  a  youth — " 

**  I  know,"  said  the  priest  quickly. 

**He  is  betrothed  to  my  child — before  •!  am 
buried  perform  the  marriage  rites  between  these 
two,  and  charge  them  both  to  flee  this  land  for- 
ever." 

The  priest  answered  in  a  low  voice  that  his  be- 
hest should  be  held  in  sacred  remembrance. 

**  Now,"  sold  the  headsman,  standing  upright, 
and  his  voice  was  heard  for  the  first  time,  **  may 
it  please  you,  holy  father,  I  must  converse  with 
this  man  a  moment  in  private.    It  is  my  order." 

He  stood  directly  within  the  torch  light,  wav- 
ing his  hand  toward  the  door,  with  a  mysterious 
air  of  authority  that  made  the  turnkey  rush  from 
the  cell  with  a  precipitancy  that  almost  extin- 
guished his  torch.  The  priest  and  the  monk 
moved  away  more  slowly,  both  looking  back  with 
gloomy  regret  in  their  faces  till  they  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  reddening  blackness  of  the  pas- 
oage. 

The  headsman  turned  to  the  door  and  closed 
it  Nothing  but  the  meagre  light  of  the  iron 
lamp  was  left  to  reveal  the  scene  that  was  about 


to  follow,  but  the  hendsman  shrunk  away  oven 
from  that 

**  My  lord  baron,"  he  said  quickly,  <*  hasten — 
we  have  but  a  moment  in  which  to  save  thy 
Ufe." 

**  My  life !  thou !"  cried  the  prisoner. 

«♦  Yes,  thy  life.    Even  I  will  save  it" 

**  Thou,  the  Headsman  of  Antwerp  7  Dread 
fiend,  this  is  mockery  I" 

*<  It  is  freedom  and  life  to  thee !" 

"  Nay,  nay,  if  thy  axe  proves  no  keener  than 
this  mocking  wit,  thy  deathwork  will  be  linger- 
inglydone.  Stick  to  thy  bloody  calling,  man; 
what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?" 

**  I  would,"  angered  the  headsman  gently, 
<*  that  without  more  delay  those  prison  garments 
be  oast  off,  that  I  may  clothe  myself  in  them. 
In  this  mine  own  lurid  garb  shalt  thou  go  forth 
free  as  air  to  the  embrace  of  thy  daughter,  and," 
he  paused,  the  words  seemed  choking  him,  after 
a  struggle  he  added,  <*  her  betrothed  husband." 

"  Is  this  sooth  ?"  questioned  the  prisoner,  cast- 
ing a  wild  look  toward  the  door. 

<<  Wherefore  should  I  jest  with  thee  ?" 

*<  Truly  wherefore — ^but  who  orders  this  escape 
— is  it  the  emperor  ?" 

*'  I  may  not  answer.  Enough  it  is  ordered  by 
those  who  have  power  to  enforce  their  wishes." 

The  prisoner  gazed  fixedly  at  the  headsman,  as 
if  he  expected  to  read  the  truth  through  that 
black  mask.  Then,  as  the  idea  of  freedom  grew 
strong  within  him,  he  cried  out  with  a  burst  of 
tenderness — 

"  My  child !  my  child  t  I  shall  see  her  again. 
Man,  man,  turn  those  eyes  away — there  should 
be  joy  in  a  man's  eyes  when  he  gives  back  a 
father  to  his  child !" 

The  headsman  fell  back  against  the  wall,  and 
covering  his  masked  eyes  with  both  trembling 
hands,  made  no  answer. 

The  prisoner  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  a  ter- 
rible reaction  contracted  his  pale  features. 

**  Hast  thou  dared  to  mock  a  dying  man  ?"  he 
demanded  in  a  trembling  voice. 

The  headsman  dropped  his  hands  and  answer- 
ed in  a  low  voice  that  seemed  ftiU  of  tears — 

"  Ask  no  more.  There  is  torture  keener  than 
any  stroke  of  the  headsman's  axe.  Let  us  spare 
each  other." 

The  baron  reached  forth  his  hand — *<That 
voice,  those  tears,  it  is  a  man  who  speaks  from 
beneath  those  red  vestments.     Forgive  me !" 

The  headsman  took  his  prisoner's  hand  and 
wound  his  cold  thin  fingers  tightly  around  it 
Those  fingers  quivered  perceptibly,  and  sent  a 
strange  mesmeric  thrill  through  the  nobleman*s 
bosom. 

"And  thou  wilt  save  me?" 
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"  Be  firm — ^haTO  fluth— -imd  with  God's  help  I 
iriU." 

**  Oh  my  poor  Nina,  would  that  she  were  here 
to  bless  thee." 

"  Thy  Nina  has  blessed  me.'' 

"Nina!  how?" 

•*  She  loves  one  that  I  Ioto— " 

"What!  Alexander?" 

"Ay,  it  is  of  him  I  speak." 

**  He  is  a  braye  youth,  and  Nina  loyes  him 
scarcely  more  than  I  do  myself.    But  thou  ?" 

**  I  loYO  him  better  than  myself." 

"  Thou !  the  Headsman  of  Antwerp  ?" 

"  Even  so,  and  if  thou  hast  gratitude  to  one 
who  Tcntures  something  to  save  thy  life,  repay 
it  to  that  youth." 

"  He  will  bo  my  daughter's  husband.  Living 
or  dying  I  had  so  willed  it,"  answered  the  baron 
irmly. 

The  headsman  wrung  the  hand  still  in  his 
grasp,  and  drawing  a  deep  breath  answered  in  a 
solemn  voice,  *'  Swear  to  be  unto  this  young  man 
a  father,  even  as  if  he  were  of  thy  own  blood." 

"  I  swear,"  replied  the  baron,  gazing  solemnly 
into  the  eyes  of  the  headsman,  while  their  two 
liands  shook  in  the  firm  grasp  that  accompanied 
the  oath. 

A  moment  they  stood  gating  into  each  other's 
«je8,  then  the  hands  fell  apart,  and  the  heads- 
man proceeded  to  take  off  his  frightful  liVery ; 
going  into  a  dark  comer  of  the  room  for  that 
jiarpose. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  cell  while  the 
'two  men  exchanged  garments.  Little  difficulty 
arose — ^they  were  very  nearly  of  the  same  sif  e 
«nd  height,  and  both  had  masses  of  silver  hair, 
still  thick,  as  if  it  had  turned  gray  suddenly,  or 
In  youth.  The  headsman  did  not  remove  his 
vaask,  but  drew  one  exactly  like  it  from  his  bosom 
and  gave  it  to  the  prisoner. 

When  the  exchange  was  complete,  the  two  men 
drew  close  together,  as  if  some  mesmeric  force 
forbade  them  to  separate  abruptly. 

"  Wilt  thou  not  remove  the  mask,  that  I  may 
for  once  behold  the  face  of  my  deliverer  ?"  said 
the  baron,  greatly  moved. 

"  Nay,  let  it  be  thus,"  was  the  faint  reply. 
**  This  mask  has  concealed  me  so  long  that  it 
*^ms  a  portion  of  my  face ;  besides  it  would  but 
S^^eve  thee  to  know  how  work  like  mine  writes 
itself  on  the  features.     Go  now,  it  is  time." 

**  But  first  tell  me,  am  I  gaining  life  at  the 
nsk  of  thine?" 

**  Nay,  nay,  who  ever  questions  the  headsman? 
^,  go!" 

**  Still  I  must  pause  a  little  to  ask—" 

^'  Ay,  I  had  forgotten  the  directions.  In  the 
P'^ABage,  I  think  the  third  f^om  this,  the  monk 


will  be  found  waiting.  Go  with"  him.  Every 
thing  is  prepared.  To-morrow  at  this  time  thou 
and  all  of  thy  household  must  be  far  away  from 
Antwerp.  But  it  matters  not  saying  more,  the 
holy  father  will  bring  directions  when  they  are 
needed.  Now  depart,  I  pray  thee,  for  I  hav 
much  to  do,  and  my  limbs  are  getting  aweary." 

The  headsman  sat  down  in  the  prisoner's  old 
place,  and  pressing  a  hand  to  his  left  side,  seemed 
for  a  few  moments  as  if  he  did  not  breathe. 

Tell  me  what  can  I  say — ^how  can  I  prove  the 
gratitude  that  is  almost  making  a  child  of  me  ?" 
said  the  baron,  gazing  earnestly  downward 
through  his  mask. 

**  This — this — hold  me  in  thy  arms  one  moment 
Let  me  embrace  thee — there  is  life  in  thy  great 
heart  for  us  both.  How  it  beats — how  it  swells. 
So  full  of  life — oh,  God,  so  full  of  life !  and  saved 
— saved — saved !" 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  whisper,  and 
thus  in  silence  the  two  men  stood,  girded  heart 
to  heart,  till  the  full,  strong  life  of  the  baron 
seemed  to  kindle  and  burn  along  the  veins  and 
nerves  of  the  headsman. 

**  Go  now,  and  with  God's  blessing  upon  thee. 
I  have  drank  strength  from  thy  heart  Go,  thou 
leavest  me  very  happy." 

*'  But  thou  wilt  follow — surely  wo  shall  meet 
again — say  that  we  shall  meet  again,  my  hear* 
would  burst  with  its  gratitude  else,"  said  th 
baron,  still  lingering. 

*' Surely  yes,  we  ehall  meet  again;  so  now 
fareweU !" 

"Farewell!" 

The  iron  door  fell  together  with  a  clang ;  quick 
footsteps  followed.  The  headsman  sat  upright 
and  listened;  his  breath  came  in  short,  faint 
gasps,  his  trembling  hands  were  locked  and 
pressed  hard  upon  his  chest  Then  all  grow* 
still.  The  rat  peeped  out  from  his  hole,  en- 
couraged by  the  silence,  but  slunk  back  again  on 
seeing  the  mask. 

Thus  the  headsman  sat,  lost  in  thought,  look- 
ing wearily  downward,  while  the  rat,  his  sole 
companion  now,  peered  at  him  suspiciously  from 
the  wall,  afraid  to  venture  out,  but  impatient  of 
constraint  the  animal  made  a  slight  noise.  The 
headsman  started,  removed  the  pale  hands  from 
his  chest,  and  lifting  them  with  an  eager,  trem- 
bling effort,  unfastened  the  mask  from  his  face 
and  concealed  it  in  his  garments.  Then  the 
watchful  animal  came  boldly  out,  for  the  face 
thus  revealed  was  so  like  that  of  the  prisoner 
that  even  his  sagacity  was  at  fault 

Not  long  after  this  the  priest  came  back,  at- 
tended by  the  turnkey,  who  had  wnited  with  him 
in  the  subterranean  passage  until  the  false  heads- 
man went  forth.     With  an  imperious  air  he  had 
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commanded  the  monk  to  follow ;  thus  it  happened 
that  the  confeesor  came  back  alone. 

Again  the  turnkey  withdrew,  in  order  to  keep 
watch  in  the  passage,  and  the  priest  stood  by 
his  penitent. 

"How  fares  it  with  thee,  my  son?"  he  ques- 
tioned, pressing  both  hands  down  upon  the  gray 
head  that  sunk  meekly  beneath  his  touch. 

**  Well,  father,  but  sadly  in  want  of  rest  I 
thought  a  moment  agone  that  it  had  come.  Oh, 
father,  we  have  been  in  each  other's  arms ;  his 
heart  beat  so  close  here  that  mine  was  almost 
hushed  by  it." 

"But  he  did  not  know!"  inquired  the  priest, 
anxiously.  "  No ;  he  must  have  been  moved 
by-" 

"That  invisible  essence  with  which  blood 
meets  kindred  blood.  Beyond  this  he  departed 
in  ignorance." 

"  Happy,  I  trust,  with  freedom,  bought,  oh,  my 
son,  at  terrible  cost,"  said  the  priest  regretfully. 

"  Happy !  was  he  not,  going  to  his  child  ?" 

"  And  thou,  my  son,  is  there  no  misgiving  I" 

"  None,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"Alas,  if  I  could  answer  amen  to  that,"  replied 
the  priest. 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  the  headsman,  musingly, 
"since  last  night  I  have  reflected  much  upon 
that  point,  and  my  conscience  is  at  rest.  When 
the  emperor  gave  me  life,  and  promised  to  render 
back  name  and  inheritance  to  my  son  at  the  end 
of  that  life,  so  that  I  faithfully  performed  the 
office  of  headsman ;  had  I  not  then  the  right  to 
choose  between  death  and  the  tedious  life  he 
offered?" 

"Assuredly,  my  son." 

"  Then  have  I  not  the  same  right  of  choice 
now,  when  my  heart  is  breaking  beneath  twenty 
years  of  this  horrid  work.  If  I  say,  give  me 
death  rather  than  more  butchery,  after  my  hand 
has  become  so  feeble  that  I  cannot  strike,  who 
shall  say  that  the  choice  is  no  longer  mine !" 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  priest  gently,  "  let  us 
not  question  the  subject  farther,  but  kneel  down, 
my  son,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  his 
Virgin  Mother,  give  me  confession,  that  the  last 
offices  of  the  holy  church  may  be  performed." 

The  old  headsman  sunk  to  his  knees,  and  there, 
in  the  dim  light  shed  over  him  by  the  prison- 
lamp,  poured  forth  the  confessions  of  a  heart 
that  had  almost  ceased  to  beat. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

And  now  the  streets  of  Antwerp  were  aHve 
with  human  beings,  all  wandering  up  toward  the 
open  space  where  a  scaffold  had  been  erected  for 
the  coming  execution. 

Among  the   masses  of  citizens,   all   moving 


toward  this  point,  were  some  companies  of 
soldiers,  slowly  wending  onward,  with  shining 
helmets  and  glittering  spears,  making  a  parade 
and  pomp  of  the  death-scene  toward  which  they 
defiled. 

Slowly,  and  as  a  lake  fills  from  a  thonsan 
tributory  streams,  the  square  became  dense  with 
human  beings,  some  eager  for  an  exhibition  of 
blood,  others  with  bent  brows  and  wild,  fiery 
eyes,  brooding  fiercely  over  an  act  they  had  come 
to  witness,  only  that  the  vengeance  burning  in 
their  bosoms  might  have  new  fuel  to  grow  strong 
upon. 

The  scaffold  was  lifted,  black  and  high,  in  the 
centre  of  the  square,  and  around  it  ran,  as  it 
were,  a  flashing  river  of  helmets  and  pikes, 
mingling  with  the  fiery  colors  worn  by  the  empe- 
ror's soldiery — a  human  river  that  grew  broader 
and  wilder  as  fresh  troops  defiled  in  from  the 
various  streets. 

Beyond  these  soldiers  the  sea  of  human  life 
swept  on,  one  black  wave  heaving  upon  another 
till  the  earth  underfoot  was  hidden,  and  nothing 
but  human  heads  swaying  apart  and  grouped  to- 
gether in  masses,  were  perceptible  even  fW>m  the 
house-tops.  Yes,  there  was  the  black  eoaffold, 
looming  up  Arom  among  the  soldiery.  Across  it 
fell  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  sent  back  again 
by  the  rows  of  helmets,  till  they  seemed  to  quiver 
and  £^ow  like  fire  around  the  headsman's  axe. 

It  was  a  horrid  sight  that  headsman,  tall 
gaunt,  and  in  his  blood-red  habiliments,  standing 
there  with  his  feet  planted  on  the  blackness  of 
the  scaffold,  and  his  figure  cutting  luridly  across 
the  sky.  He  leaned  with  both  hands  upon  the 
helve  of  his  axe,  bearing  a  stem,  heavy  weight 
upon  it,  like  one  who  held  an  iron  purpose  between 
a  strong  soul  and  a  tottering  body. 

All  at  once  the  cathedral  bells  sent  forth  alow, 

wailing  chime,  and  the  churches  of  Antwerp 

answered  it  mournfully,  like  children  prolonging 

the  wail  of  a  widowed  mother.     Then  came  a 

cry,  and  the  rushing  clamor  of  voices  afar  off  on 

the  outskirts  of  tho  crowd,  and  with  it,  from  a 

street  that  led  to  the  prison,  a  current  of  soldiery 

wending  in,  and  forcing  a  passage  through  the 

people   like   a  fiery    serpent,    whose   progress 

was  resistless,  but  followed  by  wails  and  cries 

and  smothered  curses,  as  it  crept  toward  the 
scaffold. 

Among  the  glitter  and  lurid  brightness  of  the 

soldiery  walked  the  old  priest,  whom  we  left  in 

the  prisoner's  cell,  bare-headed,  with  his  robes 

girt  by  a  cord.     In  his  uplifted  hands  was  an 

ivory  crucifix,  that  gleamed  out  with  a  pure,  calm 

beauty  amid  the  spears  and  pikes  that  brbtled^ 

around  him.     Backward  walked  the  holy  priest^ 

with  his  crucifix  lifted  high,  and  his  clear,  solemi? 
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eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  man  whose  death- 
path  his  sandaled  feet  were  treading. 

With  a  slow,  unfaltering  step  the  doomed  man 
moTed  on ;  his  ejes  were  uplifted  to  the  crucifix, 
but  sometimes  they  glanced  forth  and  dwelt  with 
an  expression  of  holy  gratitude  on  the  face  of  the 
priest.  What  a  heavenly  face  was  that !  A  glow 
of  ineffable  love  lay  upon  his  forehead,  and  light- 
ed every  placid  feature,  as  we  imagine  the 
angels  to  grow  luminous  as  they  approach  the 
throne  of  God. 

Now  the  stillness  became  profound.  Not  a 
breath  was  drawn,  as  the  moumM  cortege  came 
close  to  the  fatal  platform.  The  prisoner  mount- 
ed the  scaff'old.  He  approached  the  headsman 
and  spoke  in  a  low  Yoioe,  so  low  that  it  reached 
no  other  ear.  The  headsman  was  seen  to  reel 
till  the  axe  wavered  under  him,  he  lifted  one 
hand  as  if  to  prevent  another  word,  and  then  his 
tall  figure  shrunk  downward,  supporting  itself  on 
the  two  hands  which  again  grasped  the  axe. 

Thus  the  two  stood  for  a  minute,  during  which 
a  solemn  hush  lay  upon  the  crowd.  Then  the 
headsman's  axe  fell  with  a  clang  to  the  scaffold ; 
he  staggered  a  pace  forward  and  began  with  his 
great  trembling  hands  to  remove  the  garments 
from  around  the  neck  of  his  victim. 

The  old  man,  who  had  sunk  to  his  knees  before 
the  priest,  lifted  his  eyes  to  those  that  gleamed 
upon  him  through  the  headsman's  mask,  and 
smiled,  with  a  look  of  such  hopefUl  courage  that 
even  the  soldiers  around  the  scaffold  began  to  sob. 

'<  Courage,  courage,  my  fHend ;  it  is  but  open- 
ing the  gates  of  heaven  to  a  weary  man  1'* 

No  one  heard  these  words  but  the  priest  and 
the  headsman,  but  many  saw  the  holy  smile  that 
crept  over  his  lips,  and  t&e  grief  of  the  multitude 
became  tumultuous. 

Two  great  tears  rolled  down  fh>m  beneath  the 
headsman's  mask  and  dimmed  the  axe  that  lay  at 
his  feet.  '*0h,  Ood !  oh,  God!"  he  cried,  lift- 
ing  his  clasped  hands  upward  with  a  gesture  of 
anguish  that  thrilled  through  the  crowd.  '*  Spare 
me  I  spare  me !     I  cannot  take  his  life  I" 

Then  the  grief  of  the  multitude  broke  out  in 
low  sobs,  that  grew  louder  and  deeper,  till  they 
swelled  into  a  wail  that  made  the  very  soul 
tremble  as  it  listened. 

'*  How  he  is  changed ;  how  old  the  prison  has 
made  him.  Look  at  his  white  locks ;  the  sun 
strikes  through  them  like  a  halo,  sainting  him 
before  death,"  cried  some  one  in  the  crowd. 
'*  But  for  hie  eyes,  I  should  not  have  known  him 
•8  the  same  man." 

<*Nay,  nay,  yon  dungeons  do  quick  work," 
eried  another. 

<*  Little  wonder  that  he  looks  thin  and  older 
by  ten  years.     But  see,  he  rises;  they  throw 


back  his  collar,  they  cut  his  gray  hair — ^how  the 
headsman's  hand  shakes — no  wonder  his  iron 
heart  gives  way,  the  baron  was  a  noble  man. 
Curses,  curses  on  the  tyrant.  There,  there! 
The  axe,  the  axe!" 

The  poor  man  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  cyowd,  shuddering  and 
moaning,  while  he  listened  for  the  blow  he  had 
no  heart  to  look  upon. 

That  gray  head  was  laid  gently  upon  the  block. 
Twice  the  headsman  attempted  to  lift  his  axe, 
and  twice  his  strength  gave  way. 

*'  Alas,  alas,  wilt  thou  not  strike  ?"  murmured 
the  prisoner,  looking  up  with  eyes  fall  of  moum- 
ftil  reproach. 

The  headsman  stood  erect,  the  axe  swung  up- 
ward, and  fell  with  a  dead,  heavy  crash  upon  the 
platform. 

"  Great  heaven  !"  cried  the  headsman,  spring- 
ing toward  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  as  if  he  would 
have  flung  himself  madly  downward  upon  the 
spears  of  the  soldiery  that  bristled  on  every  hand. 
"  Great  Heaven,  forgive  me,  I  cannot  do  it!" 

<*  Back,  back  to  thy  duty,"  cried  the  soldiers, 
leveling  their  spears. 

**  Leap  over  them !  come  to  us,  we  will  protect 
thee,"  yelled  the  people,  casting  np  their  arms 
in  frantic  hope  of  saving  the  old  noble  through 
the  weakness  of  the  headsman. 

**  Long  live  the  emperor!"  rang  up  ft*om  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

At  this  voice  all  others  ceased.  The  headsman 
stood  half  poised  for  his  desperate  leap.  The 
prisoner  raised  his  head  from  the  block  and 
looked  around  him  like  one  bewildered,  and  the 
whole  crowd  swayed  round  with  their  backs  to 
the  scaffold,  gazing  breathlessly  upon  a  horse- 
man who  forced  his  way  through  the  multitude, 
bearing  a  parchment  in  one  hand,  while  a  white 
handkerchief,  hastily  knotted  to  a  spear  he  had 
snatched  fW)m  one  of  the  soldiers,  fluttered  over 
him,  like  a  white  dove  winging  its  way  to  the 
scaffold. 

"A  pardon — a  pardon!  Make  way — ^make 
way!  Long  live  the  emperor!  A  pardon — a 
pardon !" 

These  words  rang  through  the  crowd,  and  over 
the  scaffold.  The  priest  heard  it,  and  grasping 
the  crucifix  between  his  trembling  hands  lifted 
it  exultingly  toward  heaven.  The  headsman 
heard  it,  and  staggering  back  toward  the  pri- 
soner fell  upon  his  knees,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  while  great  sobs  of  joy  shook  his  fhune. 
The  prisoner  heard  it,  and  all  the  sublime  bliss 
went  out  from  his  fkce,  he  bowed  his  head  on  the 
block  and  wept  like  adMld,  murmuring — **  Alas ! 
alas !  irill  they  never  let  me  go  T" 

[7b  6e  eontmued. 
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Oh  I  ipftre  this  hombtolitilt  flower! 

Let  me  its  fragile  beaaty  eberlsli ; 
Thoagh  trained  within  another*! 

I  woold  not  lightly  eee  it  perish. 

To  loTing  eyes  snch  bods  nndoee ; 

Thy  rougher  touch  perchance  would  harm  it; 
An  infant's  hand  may  crush  a  roee, 

But  Power  Dirine  alone  could  form  it. 

And  thus  with  many  a  blessM  gift, 
Which  garlands  Earth  with  graoeAil  beauty, 

If  coldly  scanned  by  sordid  thrift — 
Use  would  become  the  only  duty. 

Let  butterflies  on  airy  wing 
Around  your  footsteps  gaily  wander, 

Nor  deign  to  stop  their  fluttering. 
Nor  on  their  base  extraction  ponder. 

Must  eTcry  warbler  silent  be. 
And  echo  ouase  her  merry  ringing, 

Because  some  critic  grare  may  see 
No  grace  Italian  in  their  singing? 

The  bird  that  trills  her  hearenward  way 
nils  many  a  gentle  heart  with  pleasure, 

Although  her  unpretending  lay 
May  take  no  heed  of  time  or  measure. 

E'en  the  fklr  arch  of  heaTen*8  bright  dome, 
Could  you  but  clasp  its  prismed  glory, 

Crushed  by  your  hand  would  soon  become 
But  drops  of  simple  dew  before  you. 


From  the  same  "  crimson-tin>ot''  flower, 
By  the  one  subtle  perfume  guided, 

To  different  tastes,  within  the  hour. 
Poison  and  sweets  an  oft  dirided. 

If  fh)m  the  earems  of  the  deep 

The  rose-lipped  sea-shell  thou  shonldst  serer, 
All  stormy  memories  will  sleep 

And  one  sweet  tone  be  sounding  erer. 

There 's  many  a  tint  of  Ikiry  grace 
Upon  the  poet's  soul  is  glesming, 

While  nnanointed  eyes  can  trace 
No  magic  beauty  in  their  beaming. 

The  upward  glance  alone  can  see 
The  worlds  that  strew  the  fields  Elysian; 

Those  glittering  gems  may  never  bo 
Beflected  In  the  earthward  t  ision. 

And  erer  in  the  tuned  ear 

Some  hearenly  echoes  still  ara  ringing, 
Which  coarser  senses  may  not  hear, 

Above  the  din  of  earth  upspringing. 

If  in  thy  higher  world— the  soul — 

No  discord  be  allowed  to  enter, 
What  matUr  if  the  whirlwind's  roll 

CouTulse  this  lower  to  its  centre. 

Gould  heaTenward  wishes  but  attain, 

Tb  make  their  aspirations  real. 
Such  soulless  critics  would  rematit. 

And  freese  amid  their  cold  IdeaL 


MARY. 


Otnt  child  is  dead.    I>eath  wore  no  drcadAil  form 

Nor  stole  a  feature  fttxn  that  gentle  face. 
Ai  if  to  shield  her  flrom  the  beating  storm, 

He  led  her  fbotsteps  to  a  sheltered  place. 
And  eren  when  to  chain  her  here  we  sought. 

And  whilst  we  gased  she  passed  beyond  our  reach, 
And  all  the  vision  faded,  like  a  thought 

Too  Tague  and  beautiful  to  grasp  and  clothe  in  speech. 

At  dawn,  the  angels  entered  where  she  lay. 

And  as  the  daylight  fkdes  fh>m  mortal  eye, 
LeaTing  no  track,  the  soul  was  borne  away : 

The  curtain  stirred  not  when  it  passed  by. 
It  left  her  furm  a  child  of  the  cold  grave, 

A  bark  no  longer  needed  by  that  mind 
Which  missioned  angels  wafted  o'er  the  wave, 

Whilxt  on  the  lonely  boach  we  wept  and  stayed  behind. 

I  shall  not  go  with  flowers  blue  and  white, 

To  strew  her  grave;  but  when  the  prophet  trees 
Extend  their  shadowy  wands,  foret«*lHn(c  night. 

In  fields  I  wander  with  the  wandering  breoie. 
Xncircled  only  by  the  sky*|Ul>lue  wallf , 

Whera  she  would  linger,  whom  we  now  call  dead ; 
For  in  the  twilight  deeper  glory  fallfl 

Upon  the  daisied  grass  which  she  was  wont  to  tread. 


And  she  would  point  me  to  the  well-known  hill, 

That,  when  the  sunset  tide  was  In  its  flow. 
Would  slowly  gather  depth  of  light,  until. 

Transfigured  in  that  calm  and  heavenly  glow, 
The  landraape  glistened  like  another  sky ; 

And  then,  beneath  the  flood,  its  form  would  sink, 
Remaining  visible  to  mortal  eye, 

Like  a  reflected  hill  seen  fhmi  a  river*s  brink. 

And,  as  between  two  worlds,  she  lingered  where 

The  sunlight  robed  her  form  in  golden  sheen, 
And,  now  and  then,  the  breeies  moved  her  hair. 

To  show  that  all  was  not  a  painted  scene. 
She  watched  that  lustra,  till  the  form  of  Night 

IDd  flrom  her  view  those  brighter  streaks  of  red: 
Even  as  travelon  watch  the  haae  of  light 

That  hangs  above  the  city  which  their  feet  will  trei 

The  spectral  trees,  after  the  autumn  wind. 

Like  the  dry  bones,  will  gather  leaves  and  live: 
And  as,  when  Night  is  dead,  we  cease  to  flnd 

The  lustra  that  its  golden  fbotprint«  give ; 
So,  in  the  summer,  I  shall  see  the  grara. 

With  flowera  unbent,  whera  they  were  plucked  bef 
And  without  footprints,  whera  she  used  to  paM : 

And  this  will  keep  her.  memory  green  for  overmon 
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Many  yean  since,  where  now  stands  the  bean- 

tifal  and  thriving  Tillage  of  L ,  in  western 

New  York,  was  collected  but  a  small  group  of 
log  cabins,  or  rudelj-constructed  frame  houses — 
the  first  dwellings  of  adventurous  settlers.  Saw- 
mills, however,  were  busily  slicing  into  building 
material  many  a  monarch  of  the  forest,  which 
had  for  centuries  withstood  the  rude  blasts  of 
the  winds,  and  proudly  reared  its  emerald  crown 
toward  heaven,  as  if  defiant  of  time's  changes, 
but  was  now,  alas,  laid  low  by  the  settler's  axe. 
Situated  upon  the  banks  of  a  broad  and  beauti- 
ful creek  which,  a  few  miles  farther  on,  disap- 
peared in  the  waters  of  Ontario,  and  imbosomed 
in  the  virgin  for  sc,  now  gradually  receding  with 
a  soil  yielding  luxuriantly  of  its  fruits,  it  seemed, 
in  its  calm  and  quiet  beauty,  a  spot  where  the 
tired  seeker  of  the  world's  pleasures  might  real- 
ize his  Ctopian  visions,  and  dwell  in  Arcadian 
simplicity. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  day,  in  which  our 
story  open9,  and  through  one  of  the  shadowy 
woodland  paths  which  led  to  this  sequestered 
hamlet,  a  well-mounted  horseman  was  slowly 
wending  his  way.  He  was  a  man  in  the  very 
prime  and  vigor  of  his  days — ^he  might,  perhaps, 
have  seen  some  thirty-five  years — and  he  sat  his 
horse  with  the  graceful  ease  of  a  practiced  rider. 
In  form  he  seemed  tall,  muscular,  and  athletic, 
and  above  his  broad  shoulders — a  fitting  pedestal 
— rose  a  head  of  rare  beauty,  from  which  the 
heat  of  the  day  had  caused  him  to  remove  the 
rich  velvet  riding-cap  which  now  hung  at  his 
saddle-bow.  Above  his  broad  brow  curled  mag- 
nificent masses  of  black  hair,  to  which  the  sun, 
gleaming  at  intervals  through  interstices  of  the 
*' leafy  aisle"  he  was  traversing,  imparted  a 
purplish  tint  Large,  dark  eyes,  like  deep  wells 
of  thought  and  feeling,  gleamed  beneath  long 
lashes,  also  of  raven  blackness,  which  imparted 
an  air  of  almost  feminine  softness  to  the  upper 
portion  of  his  face.  This,  however,  was  amply 
redeemed  by  the  aquiline  nose,  classically  formed 
chin,  and  firm,  well-cut  mouth.  His  complexion 
Was  very  dark,  as  if  bronzed  by  the  burning  sun 
of  a  .tropical  climate,  though  the  oriental  charac- 
ter of  his  features  led  one  to  suppose  this  might 
have  been  its  original  tint.  He  was  handsomely 
dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  his 
bearing  betokened  one  who,  having  mixed  freely 
With  the  world,  had  acquired  all  the  polish  to  be 
obtained  by  the  observance  of  conventional  usage. 


Yet,  however  long  had  been  his  commert e  with 
the  world  of  men  and  cities,  ho  had  not  lost  all 
taste  for  the  beautieB  of  nature ;  for,  as  he  rode 
slowly  onward,  he  glanced  ever  and  anon  with  a 
delighted  eye  about  him,  gazed  with  admiration 
at  the  many-tinted  foliage  of  the  trees  beneath 
which  his  path  lay,  and  the  tangled  luxuriance 
of  vines  and  shrubs  that  hedged  it  in,  or  as  from 
out  the  forest  some  hidden  warbler  trilled  his 
wild- wood  lay,  he  paused  to  drink  in  with  greedy 
ear  the  "liquid,  long-drawn"  notes.     Thus  he 
rode  onward,  sometimes  in  joyousness  breaking 
forth  into  snatches  of  song  with  a  deep,*  melo- 
dious voice,  then  relapsing  into  a  reverie;  at  first 
pleasant  and  betrayed  by  smiles,  but  after  a 
time,  sad  and  gloomy,  as  his  knit  brow  and 
flashing  eye  betokened.    At  length  he  reached 
the  summit  of  the  steep,  wooded  hill  which  rose 
above  the  valley  from  the  east,  and  the  smokeiB 
of  the  hamlet,  curling  above  the  tree-tops,  first 
met  his  eye ;  a  few  paces  farther  on,  and  he  in- 
voluntarily checked  his  horse  with  an  expression 
of  delight  at  the  beauty  of  the  quiet  scene  before 
him.     Beneath  him,  at  the  distance  of  some  three 
hundred  yards,  rolled  the  waters  of  the  creek, 
flashing  in  the  sunlight  like  molten  silver,  or 
where,  the  natural  fall  hod  been  converted  to 
mechanical  purposes,  breaking  into  ppray,   or 
floating  off   in  mist-clouda,   on  whose    bosom 
danced  prismatic  hues.  Before  him  like  a  picture 
lay  the    group  of  rude  dwellings,   the   ruder 
bridge  which  spanned  the  creek,  the  small  meet- 
ing-house   with    its  slender  steeple,   the  great 
tavern  with  its  broad  unpainted  verandas,  with 
its  sign  giving  to  the  world  of  L what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  portrait  of  General  Washington 
and  his  white  horse,  too  often,  we  fear,  mistaken 
for  Jim  Crane,  the  landlord,  and  his  white  New 
Foundland  dog  Jupe.     Waving  fields  of  grain, 
now  nearly  ripe  for  the  reaper's  sickle,  occupied 
the  cleared  ground  on  either  side  of  the  stream, 
and  round  many  of  the  cottages  were  gardens 
inclosed  by  rustic  fences  of  roots  and  untrimmed 
branches,  and  now  gay  with  flowers ;  while  over 
the  windows  climbed  the  fhigrant  honeysuckle, 
or  wild  creeping  plants  from  the  forest.      The 
hum  of  labor  came  softened  to  his  ear  on  the 
drowsy  summer  air.     The  sound  of  planing  and 
pounding  in  the  great  unfinished  building  which 
was  to  be  printing-ofiiiD  and  store,  the  blMk- 
smith's  hammer  ringing  on  his  anvil,  the  mower 
whetting  his  scythe,  even  the  discordant  sound 
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made  by  the  miller  in  filiDg  his  saw,  all  miDgled 
.It  that  cliKtance,  into  harmony  with  the  Toice  of 
iJie  cottage  maiden  einging  at  her  wheel,  and  the 
4bout4  of  the  troop  of  merry  children  jost  re- 
halted  from  school. 

He  sat  long  gazing  on  the  qniet  scene  before 
him,  wishing,  almost  resolTing,  that  in  this  fair 
▼alley,  **  the  world  forgetting — by  the  world  for- 
got," he  would  find  a  resting-place.  Fancy  pic- 
tured here  a  pleasant  home,  embowered  by  roses, 
sheltered  by  noble  forest  trees — ^within,  a  well- 
stored  library,  pleasant,  lofty  apartments,  and 
above  all,  one  loved  companion  to  share  his  soli- 
tude, and  say  with  him,  *<how  beautiful!"  and, 
perchance,  a  group  of  lovely  children  to  gladden 
still  further  that  retreat. 

But  the  thought  brought  back  the  frown  upon 
Che  brow,  and  the  cilrl  to  the  haughty  lip.  He 
bad  *MoTed  and  been  deceiTed,**  and  for  many 
years  had  borne  a  desolate,  seeking  heart ;  and 
he  murmured,  "Not  like  yon,  beautiful,  but 
false  Josefa,  shall  be  the  sharer  of  my  future 
home.*' 

Then,  as  he  sat,  the  scene  before  him,  like  a 
'*  disHolving  view,"  melted  from  his  sight,  and  in 
its  place  came  the  semblance  of  his  early  West- 
Indian  home.  There  rose  the  long,  white,  low- 
roofed  cottage,  standing  like  an  island  in  a  sea 
of  verdure,  with  its  cool  piazxas,  its  jalousied 
windows,  its  marble  floors.  There  had  his  youth 
passed  away ;  there  dwelt  his  stem  and  haughty 
Spanish  father,  bis  gentle,  high-bred  English 
mother,  and  Josefa,  the  playmate  of  his  child- 
hood. 

There  was  friendship  between  the  houses  of 
Da  Costa  and  Mendoya,  and  their  representatives, 
Frederick  and  Josefa,  had  been  betrothed  by 
their  parents,  in  their  ipfancy.  The  mother  of 
Josefa  had  died  at  her  birth,  and  the  Senora  Da 
Costa  had  taken  the  infant  to  her  own  home, 
giving  her  in  all  things  the  same  loving  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  bcautifiil  boy  two  years  her 
■enior.  Thus  had  they  grown  together — both 
nestled  lovingly  in  the  same  gentle  bosom — upon 
both  had  looked  with  deep  affection  the  snme  soft 
eyes — the  same  ear  had  listened  to  their  lisping 
evening  prayer — the  same  caressing  hand  had 
parted  from  each  brow  the  rich  curls — and  the 
same  warm  lips  had  showered  their  unnumbered 
kisses.  They  had  been  Inmates  of  the  same 
nursery,  playmates  In  childhood;  companions, 
Mends,  lovers,  in  maturer  years. 

They  had  scarcely  been  separated  for  a  day, 
till,  on  the  death  of  Senora  Da  Costa,  when  Jo- 
lefk  was  about  fourteen,  her  father  at  once  re- 
lucted her  to  his  own  hoik ;  but  this  b^ing  hsrdly 
n  ndle  distant  scarcely  interrupted  their  inter- 
OOWM.     To  say  that  Frederick  loved,  would 


scarcely  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  lus  nffee- 
tion  for  the  young  Josefa.  He  had  inherited  Hie 
fiery  passions  of  his  race,  quickened  by  the 
burning  suns  of  the  clime  where  he  was  bom ; 
but  toward  her  his  ardor  was  tempered  by  some- 
thing of  adoration,  and  contained  also  the  ele- 
ments of  an  affection  as  pure  and  «n«»^liifcli  ta 
that  of  a  mother  for  her  child. 

Scarce  had  time  softened  his  grief  at  the  death 
of  his  mother,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
was  sent  to  England  to  complete  his  education, 
hitherto  pursued  in  a  very  desultory  manner, 
under  the  care  of  an  indolent  and  indulgent 
tutor. 

It  would  require  a  bolder  pen  than  mine  to  de- 
scribe the  passionate  grief  of  those  young  Iotcts 
at  this  their  first  parting.     Our  fair  northern 
dames,   through  whose  azure  veins  the  blood 
ripples    so    gently,    whose    strongest    emotion 
scarcely  quickens  their  slow  pulsation,  could 
Utile  comprehend  the  wild  agony,  the  almost 
maddening  rage  of  Josefa,  on  the  day  of  Frede- 
rick's departure.      He    long    remembered    the 
slight  girlish  figure,   with  its  snowy,   floating 
robes,  and  disheveled  hair,  that  stood  with  handd 
outstretched  toward  him,  till  the  gates  of  her 
father's  plantation  shut  her  from  his  sight     But 
he  did  not  know  that  on  that  very  instant  she 
fell  as  if  death-stricken  to  the  floor,  and  those 
white  robes  were  dabbled  with  the  crimson  life- 
torrent     A  violent  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  had 
ensued  from  her  over-vrrought  feelings,  and  for 
many  weeks  despair  hovered  over  the  dwelling 
where  the  heiress  of  that  fair  domain  straggled 
with  her  almost  mortal  weakness.     But  youth 
and  a  good  constitution  triumphed,  and  she  came 
forth  at  length  from  her  sick  chamber,  and  re- 
sumed her  wonted  avocations.     But  her  step  was 
listicss,  lAr  eye  heavy,  and  her  merry  laugh  sel- 
dom gladdened  the  ear.    She  missed  her  life-long 
companion — the  friend  who  had  shared  every 
amusement,  and  sympathized  with  every  emotion. 
Her  father,  alarmed  at  her  apathy,  at  length 
journeyed  with  her  to  the  gay  capital  of  their 
island.     Here  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  his  early  friends,  like  himself,  of  high 
rank;  and  the  unsophisticated  Josefa  was  speedily 
launched  upon  the  current  of  dissipated  society, 
and  in  its  meretricious  delights  found  food  for 
excitement     Here  the  hae  of  health  returned  to 
her  cheek,  her  light  form  flitteed  as  gracefiilly, 
and  her  laugh  rang  as  merrily  as  before  she  had 
known  sorrow.    Her  fond  father,  delighted  at 
the  change,  determined  to  secure  a  permanent 
residence  in  the  city.     There  we  will  leave  them 
to  return  to  our  hero. 

Amidst  the  excitement  of  his  embarkation,  hib 
voyage,  and  his  arrival  in  England,  he  had  found 
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littlo  leisure  for  the  indalgcnoe  of  grief,  and 
though  his  loTe  for  Josefa,  was  probably  eyen 
then,  of  a  deeper  cast  than  hers,  it  found  no 
▼eut  in  passionate  demonstrations.  He  had  a 
strong  though  uncultiTated  mind,  and  much  of 
what  is  Tulgarlj  called  talent,  with  nothing  of 
genius,  and  after  passing  through  a  short  initia- 
tory course  ut  a  public  school,  he  entered,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  at  Cambridge. 
Wealthy,  distinguished,  highly  connected,  and 
handsome,  he  soon  became  an  acknowledged 
faTorite  in  his  college,  while  nearly  all  his  Toca- 
tions  were  most  agreeably  spent  at  the  homes  of 
his  fellow-students.  Many  a  bright  eye  glanced 
admiringly  upon  him,  many  a  soft  Toice  thrilled 
his  ear,  but  his  love  neyer  swerved  from  his 
beautiful  betrothed,  whose  miniature  always  lay 
upon  his  heart,  as  if  to  shield  it  from  the  arrows 
of  Cupid. 

Four  richly  freighted  years  had  rolled  over 
the  track  of  Time  since  the  arrival  of  Da  Costa 
in  England — years  filled  with  the  joys,  and 
hopes,  and  deeds  of  an  aspiring  young  manhood. 
Love  lay  yet  warm  in  his  heart,  and  lent  the 
energy  of  eager  anticipation  to  all  his  pursuits. 
It  is  true  he  heard  but  seldom  from  Josefa,  for 
she  was  indolent  and  never  fond  of  writing ;  but 
she  always  assured  him  she  was  happy,  and  his 
unselfish  nature  was  satisfied. 

Da  Costa  was  spending  the  summer  vacation  at 
the  home  of  a  college  friend.  There  also  were 
two  manocuvering  mammas,  each  with  a  marriage- 
able daughter,  fresh  from  the  dissipations  of  a 
London  winter,  and  each  assidiously  spreading 
her  nets  and  angling  for  the  rich  West  Indian. 
Did  he  remain  within,  he  was  continually  re- 
quested to  turn  the  music  leaves,  to  play  at  chess, 
or  read  aloud  for  the  gentle  Lady  Isabella.  Did 
he  seek  out-door  amusement,  a  walk  lb  the  park, 
a  boating  excursion,  or  a  gallop  over  the  country, 
the  romping  Miss  Conway  was  ready  to  become 
his  companion.  One  day  he  had  escaped  for  a 
time  Aram  his  fair  tormentors,  and  in  a  lonely 
pmrt  of  the  park,  where  the  luxuriant  verdure 
reminded  him  somewhat  of  his  distant  home,  was 
indulging  in  anticipations  of  his  approaching  re- 
turn. He  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  grass 
beneath  a  fine  old  tree,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  miniature  of  Josefa,  had  fallen  into  a 
reverie,  for  he  was  even  then  a  "  dreamer  of 
dreams,' *  full  of  the  happiness  his  prescient  gaze 
discovered  in  the  future.  His  reverie  was  soon 
disturbed,  however,  by  the  approach  of  a  servant, 
irho  presented  him  letters.  They  were  ftrom 
liome,  and  the  sight  of  one  sent  a  quick,  sharp 
pang  to  the  heart  which,  but  a  moment  before, 
liad  bounded  so  joyously  at  the  prospect  of 
ti^ngs  from  the  absent^  for  it  bore  the  sable 


token  that  so  silently,  yet  meaningly  tells  that 
death  has  been  busy  among  those  who  have 
dwelt  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  affections.  With 
a  trembling  hand  ho  tore  it  open,  and  read  there 
of  the  death  of  his  sole  remaining  parent — the 
kind  though  stem  father,  whom  he  so  loved  and 
revered.  Alas!  for  his  joyous  antioipntions, 
how  hod  they  vanished  !  Alas !  for  his  crushed 
heart,  another  blow  was  ready  to  fall  upon  its 
quivering  fibres!  He  sat  perhaps  an  hour  in 
deep  and  sad  thought,  before  ho  summoned 
counnge  to  open  the  other  letters.  There  were 
none  from  Josefa,  though  his  heart  longed  to  re- 
ceive from  her  some  words  of  comfort.  But  one 
brought  intelligence  so  stunning,  so  bewildering, 
that  all  other  sorrows  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
one  maddening  thought.  His  Josefa — ^his  no 
longer — had  become  the  bride  of  another.  De- 
ceived by  the  false  glitter  of  a  prepossessing  ex- 
terior, she  had  left  her  home  clandestinely,  with 
one  almost  a  stranger  in  the  circle  in  which  she 
moved,  llo  was  a  man  of  whose  family  or  pre- 
vious life  no  one  knew  any  thing ;  but  he  had 
somehow  insinuated  himself  into  the  most  exclu- 
sive circles  of  the  city,  had  won  his  way  to  the 
love-yearning  heart  of  the  unsuspecting  Josefa, 
and  had  at  last  borne  her  from  her  home.  The 
fugitives  had  entirely  disappeared.  All  trace  of 
them  was  lost,  and  all  search  proved  unavailing. 
Although  at  first  stunned  by  these  repeated 
blows,  the  thoughts  they  brought  seemed  to 
rouse,  at  length,  all  the  latent  energies  of  his 
character.  After  a  time  ho  arose  and  returned 
calmly,  though  !>ad1y,  to  the  house.  He  informed 
his  kind  entertainers  of  the  mournful  intelligence 
he  had  received,  made  preparations  for  a  hasty 
departure,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  on  his 
way  to  Cambridge.  A  week  afterward  he  was  % 
passenger  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  his  native 
island,  revolving  deep  schemes  of  vengeance 
against  the  man  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
heart*8  dearest  treasure. 

We  will  pass  lightiy  over  his  return,  his  seareh 
for  Josefa,  his  wanderings  in  many  lands,  his 
discovery  of  his  lost  love  after  many  years  the 
queen  of  a  pirate's  stronghold,  and  the  willing 
victim  of  the  fierce  outlaw  for  whom  she  had 
forsaken  all  that  should  have  made  life  valuable. 
One  interview  they  had,  filled  up,  on  his  port, 
with  passionate  entreaties  that  she  would  return 
to  home  and  fHends--on  hers,  with  tears  and 
sobs,  but  ending  at  last  in  a  firm  refusal,  and 
then  they  parted  never  to  meet  again. 

He  went  forth  with  a  sorrow-stridkn  heart  t 
renewed  wanderings.    There  was  left  to  him  bn 
the  men^ry  of  his  li#t  affection.'  He  sa#the 
beauties  of  all  lands,  and  many  smiled  upon  him 
but  none  oould  win  him  from  that  memory. 
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At  length  be  TiBited  for  the  first  time  this  new 
republic.  lie  passed  through  most  of  the  cities 
upon  its  e&stem  borders,  and  wandering  off  to 
explore  the  fairer  portions  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  beautiful  summer-time,  chance  bad 
at  laet  brought  him  to  the  brow  of  the  wooded 
hill  we  have  described.  The  thought  of  a  homo 
in  this  fair  yalley,  or,  perhaps,  some  feature  of 
its  verdant  beauty,  had  brought  thronging  me- 
mories of  the  past,  and  he  had  sat  like  one  en- 
tranced, while  the  incidents  of  bis  early  life 
passed  in  review  before  him,  like  the  perturbed 
imaginings  of  a  troubled  dream. 

But  bis  dream  was  interrupted.  There  came 
a  rustling  of  the  branches  beside  his  path,  and, 
with  a  light  bound,  a  young  girl  stood  before 
him.  One  glance  of  curious  astonishment  at  the 
unwonted  apparition,  and  then  with  clasped 
hands  and  parted  lips  she  stood  motionless  as  if 
awaiting  bis  questions.  But  her  sudden  appear- 
ance had  startled  the  fiery  horse,  he  swerved 
quickly,  and  then,  before  bis  rider's  hand  could 
restrain  him,  he  bounded  forward,  crushing  the 
girl's  slight  form  beneath  bis  hoofs.  He  was 
checked  too  late,  and  at  a  word  stood  motionless 
though  quivering  in  every  limb,  while  his  rider 
dismounted  and  approached  the  girl  who  lay  as 
if  lifeless.  She  was  not  stunned,  but  looked  with 
a  reassuring  smile  into  the  countenance  that  bent 
over  her. 

"  I  think  I  am  not  hurt  badly,"  said  she,  in  a 
very  sweet  voice,  in  answer  to  his  anxious  in- 
quiries. 

Ho  assisted  her  to  rise,  but  as  she  attempted 
to  raise  her  hand  to  brush  the  ringlets  from  her 
feice,  it  fell  again  powerless  at  her  side. 

Her  right  arm  was  broken,  Uiough  benumbed 
by  the  blow  she  had  not  before  perceived  it  But 
pain  came  with  returned  sensation,  and  she  sank 
back  with  a  groan  to  the  ground.  Da  Costa 
raised  the  fair  young  creature  tenderly  in  bis 
arms,  and  supported  her  there  while,  with  his 
broad  cm  vat,  he  arranged  a  comfortable  sling  for 
her  broken  arm.  Then,  when  she  was  a  little 
recovered,  he  placed  her  in  the  saddle,  and  sup- 
porting her  there,  walked  slowly  by  her  side  to 
the  hamlet.  There  he  was  shown  the  prettiest 
oottngc  as  her  home,  and  at  its  door  consigned 
her  to  the  cure  of  her  mother.    He  then  hastened 

for  a  physician,  for  in  L the  three  professions 

were  already  represented,  the  minister  being 
also  the  doctor,  and  a  lawyer  having  recently 
bung  his  sign  upon  the  piazza  of  the  Washington 
House.  He  was  easily  found,  and  speeding  the 
good  doctor  upon  his  way.  Da  Costa  betook  him. 
■elf' to  the  hotel  to  awaitfliis  report. 

Having  seen  his  horse  well  oared-for,  he  was 
ushered  by  the  landlord  into  the  best  room,  with 


its  well-sanded  floor  and  snowy  curtains  betoken- 
ing good  housewifery,  and  left  to  his  own  medi- 
tations. His  thoughts  were  now  all  with  the 
suffering  girl,  whose  sweet  face,  clouded  1^  the 
expression  of  pain  she  could  not  banish,  seemed 
to  rise  before  him  reproachingly,  and  he  paced 
the  room  impatiently  till  the  doctor's  return, 
heedless  of  the  curiosity  he  excited.  At  length 
the  doctor  came,  and  was  met  with  a  shower  of 
eager  inquiries.  His  patient  was  quite  comfort- 
able ;  the  fracture,  being  a  simple  one,  had  been 
easily  reduced,  and  she  was  likely  to  suffer  more 
from  some  severe  contusions  than  from  the 
broken  arm. 

Da  Costa  invited  Dr.  Remington  to  partake 
the  supper  now  prepared  for  him,  and  during  the 
meal  gathered  many  particulars  concerning  the 
life  and  history  of  bis  fair  young  proUgh, 

Grace  Norton  (**  a  sweet  name,"  thought  our 
hero,)  was  the  daughter  of  poor  but  industrious 
parents,  who  had  exchanged  their  small  but  well- 
stocked  farm  and  comfortable  homestead,  among 
the  green  hills  of  New  England,  for  a  settier's 
cabin,  and  a  setUer's  rude  life  in  the  western 
wilds,  in  the  hope  that  their  children  might  here- 
after reap  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  their  own 
sacrifices.  Grace,  the  eldest  of  four  children, 
was  but  ten  years  of  age  when  this  change  was 
made.  Her  father  had  oft(>n  truly  ssdd,  as  he 
looked  upon  his  pretty  little  daughter  and  hi 
sturdy  boys,  *'  what  will  be  the  income  of  my 
fifty  acres  toward  rearing,  and  educating,  and 
setting  up  in  the  world  so  many  children  ?"  So, 
with  true  Yankee  enterprise,  he  disposed  of  all, 
and  sought  a  home  in  this  beautiful  valley,  then 
far  removed  from  the  refinements  of  life,  but  not 
now  without  its  comforts.  During  his  five  years 
residence  his  brawny  arm  had  cleared  and  tilled 
some  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  fertile  soil,  and 
he  was  now  a  prosperous  and  well-to-do  farmer. 

His  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  New  England  cler- 
gyman, was  ndeltcate  and  refined  woman,  of  cul- 
tivated mind  and  strong  affections.  She  had 
pined  for  the  refinements  of  more  advanced  civil- 
ization, and  for  the  quiet  home  and  endeared 
circle  of  friends  she  had  left  with  great  reluc- 
tance. Always  fair  and  fragile  as  the  soft  snow- 
wreaths  upon  her  native  mountains,  she  had 
seemed  to  molt  away  almost  as  imperceptibly  as 
they,  and  after  three  years'  residence  in  her  new 
home,  had  been  laid  down  to  her  last  sleep  be- 
neath the  sods  of  the  valley. 

Grace,  who  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when  her 
mother  died,  had  greatly  benefited  by  her  in- 
structions, and  now  endeavored  to  supply  as  far 
as  possible  the  void  left  by  her  absence.  The 
little  boys  improved  rapidly  under  her  gentle 
teachings,  she  was  th^  sunshine  of  her  father*/ 
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darkened  heart,  she  was  the  good  fairy  that 
made  their  home  a  model  of  neatnesa  and  taste- 
tul  order.  Her  hands  trained  the  clematis  and 
lionejsuckle  over  the  porch,  and  planted  the 
arbor  In  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  old  elm. 

All  was  happy  and  peaceful  under  her  gentle 
rule,  till,  about  six  months  before  the  opening  of 
oar  story,  Mr.  Norton  had  brought  to  the  now 
lovely  home  a  wife — one  who  was  in  some  sort 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost  mother.  Coarse 
featured,  rough  and  uncultivated,  with  her  loud 
Toice  and  rustic  manners,  her  presence  in  the 
places  where  her  own  meek  and  gentle  mother 
had  moved,  seemed  to  Grace  4ike  profanation. 
But  beneath  her  uncouth  exterior  were  hidden 
many  noble  qualities.  She  had  a  warm  and 
affectionate  heart.  She  loved  the  father,  and  the 
children  first  for  the  father's  sake,  afterward  for 
their  own ;  and  Grace  soon  learned  to  love  her 
in  return,  and  even  sometimes  to  bestow  the 
sacred  name  of  mother  upon  her. 

Left  more  at  liberty  by  the  presence  of  this 
new  inmate  in  their  dwelling,  Grace  indulged  her 
rural  tastes  in  many  a  wild-wood  ramble,  and 
every  turfy,  flower- gemmed  glade  and  mossy 
spring-head,  nestled  away  in  the  forest  depths 
for  miles  around,  was  as  well  known  to  her  as 
to  the  oldest  hunter.  She  was  returning  from 
one  of  these  excursions  when  her  sudden  and 
disastrous  rencontre  with  Da  Costa  had  occurred, 
and  formed  an  epoch  in  her  hitherto  almost 
eventless  life. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  found  Da  Costa 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Norton.  His  forced  acquaint- 
ance had  ripened  into  interest,  interest  into  some- 
thing which  took  the  form  of  watchful  friendship, 
and  yet  bid  fair  to  become  a  warmer  feeling. 
Each  day  might  have  been  seen  beneath  that 
lowly  roof  the  same  pleasant  picture.  Drawn 
near  the  vine-covered  window,  would  be  the 
high-backed  oaken  chair,  quite  black  with  age, 
vhich  a  Puritan  ancestor  had  brought  from  Eng- 
land in  the  Mayflower,  and  nestled  in  its  depths, 
surrounded  by  snowy  pillows,  the  sweet  invalid; 
near  her  Da  Costa,  reading  (Houd  from  some  of 
the  choice  books  whicli  woro  nlwnysi  his  traveling 
companions,  or  gazing  into  the  Iii.strous  eyes  that 
fell  bashfully  beneath  tho  look,  -while  he  re- 
counted incidents  of  trarcl,  or  logoniLH  of  foreTgn 
I.-inds ;  while  in  the  distance  the  good  step-mother 
busily  plied  her  wheel,  or  with  a  huge  basket 
before  her,  filled  with  bits  of  gny  prints,  trian- 
gular, hexagonal,  or  square,  deep  in  the  myste- 
ries of  a  patch-work  bed-quilt 

At  length  Grace  could  leave  the  house,  and, 
Supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  Da  Costa,  she 
Reached  the  arbor  in  the  garden,  and  resting 
tliere  awhile,  strolled  on  Inside  the  flushing  wa- 


ters of  the  creek.  Afterward,  in  the  pleasant 
summer  days.  Da  Costa,  ciceroned  by  Grace, 
visited  all  the  beautiful  haunts  of  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  thus  he  lingered  on  till  the  sultry 
heats  of  August  found  him  quite  domesticated 
beneath  the  roof  of  mine  host  of  the  Washington 
House.  His  baggage  had  been  sent  for,  and  ar- 
rived from  Now  York,  with  many  rare  books  and 
curious  engravings,  most  of  which  had  found 
their  way  to  the  little  rustic  parlor  where  he  sat 
so  often  with  Grace  Norton. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  down  the  valley, 
where  the  semicircular  sweep  of  the  hills  was 
broken  as  if  to  give  outlet  to  the  stream,  was 
a  slight,  mound-like  elevation,  similar  to  the 
tumuli  scattered  all  over  our  country.  Indeed, 
Indian  tradition  niade  it  the  burial-place  of  some 
long-extinct  tribe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  hil- 
lock was  very  beautiful  with  its  coronet  of  wav- 
ing foliage.  The  tall,  feathery  elms  nodded  like 
giant  plumes  above  the  linden,  tree  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, of  which  superstition  makes  its  flower- 
bearing  leaves  the  type,  and  the  dogwood  sent 
perfume  on  every  breeze  from  its  magnificent 
clusters  of  flowers.  The  impulse  which  had 
seized  Da  Costa,  on  first  sight  of  the  valley,  had 
long  since  been  matured  into  a  plan.  He 'had 
selected  the  tree-covered  mound  as  the  site  of 
his  future  home,  and  having  secured  it  and  the 
surrounding  lands  by  purchase,  preparations 
were  already  commenced  for  clearing  the  ground 
and  erecting  building*^.  This  spot  had  become 
the  accustomed  haunt  of  the  lovers,  for  they  had 
now  been  long  acknowledged  as  such,  in  the 
pleasant  summer  evenings. 

Here,  then,  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  August 
day,  they  directed  their  steps.  The  sun  was  just 
sinking  to  his  gorgeous  couch  in  the  western 
sky,  and  his  refracted  rays  imparted  the  rich 
purplish  tinge  of  early  twilight  to  every  object 
in  the  **  Happy  Valley,"  as  Da  Costa  loved  to 
call  the  spot  where  his  hopes  seemed  destined  to 
realize  a  joyful  fruition.  The  mound  reached, 
the  lovers  seated  themselves  at  the  foot  of  a  tall 
tree  which  grew  upon  its  summit,  in  its  luxuriant 
grandeur  seeming  to  mock  the  decay  from  whence 
it  sprang. 

Here  Da  Costa  drew  the  young  girl  to  his 
hosoni,  and  parting  the  soft  curls  from  her  fair 
brow,  looked  fondly  down  into  the  blue,  love- 
lighted  eyes  that  now  met  his  gaze  confidingly. 
Then  he  spoke  in  low  tones  of  the  happy  future, 
theirs  by  anticipation,  in  the  home  that  would 
rise  upon  this  spot ;  of  the  long  years  they  would 
there  spend  together,  joyously  and  usefully,  liv- 
ing not  alone  for  theftselves,  but  minilfal,  aU 
ways,  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  imposed 
by  the  possession  of  great  wealth  and  exalted 
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Btation.  And  so  they  lingered,  entranced  in 
oonTersation  Uke  this,  and  in  all  the  soft  no- 
things loTers  hear  and  ntter  so  fondly,  till  the 
deepening  shades  on  hill  and  tree-top,  and  the 
gauzy  mists  creeping  along  the  lowlands  and  the 
stream,  warned  them  to  retom  homeward.  But, 
even  then,  it  was  with  slow  footsteps  and  eyes 
that  sought  again  and  again  each  woll-rcmem- 
bered  object,  as  if  to  treasure  it  in  memory ;  for 
on  the  morrow  both  were  to  leave,  for  a  time, 
the  "  Happy  Valley." 

Qrace,  escorted  by  Da  Costa,  was  then  to  take 
her  departure  for  New  York,  there  to  enter  as 
pupil  at  a  fashionable  school,  and  receive  in- 
struction in  those  accomplishments  which  a  man 
like  her  lover  might  well  be  supposed  to  deem 
essentials.  It  is  true  he  delighted  to  hear  the 
bird-like  warblings  of  her  untutored  voice,  as 
she  sang  the  simple  ballads,  learned  of  her 
mother;  but  as  his  wife,  her  fair  fingers  must 
touch  the  piano-forte,  and  sweep  lightly  the 
sounding  strings  of  the  harp.  It  is  true  every 
motion  of  her  slender,  rounded  limbs  and  undu- 
lating form,  was  full  of  grace,  but  it  was  the 
wild,  untutored  grace  of  the  Indian  maiden,  in 
her  native  forests,  and  Da  Costa  had  long  been  a 
denizen  of  courts  and  cities,  and  admired  the 
subdued  though  haughty  bearing  of  the  high- 
bom  dames  who  tread  the  halls  where  taste  and 
fashion  reign  supreme.  So  to  the  care  of  Madame 
La  Yerrier,  head  of  this  fashionable  seminary, 
and  fresh  from  the  great  Babel  Paris,  was  this 
gentle  young  creature  to  be  committed.  Gifted 
with  rare  beauty  of  form  and  feature  and  fasci- 
nating grace  of  movement,  with  a  heart  full  of 
kindly  sympathies  and  ardent  impulses,  yielding 
and  timid  toward  those  she  loved,  yet  strong  in 
the  defense  of  right  as  she  deemed  it,  this  shrink- 
ing wild-flower,  which  Da  Costa  had  won  to 
bloom  in  his  bosom,  was  to  be  transplanted  to 
this  hot-bed  of  fashionable  culture.  And  yet  he 
feared  for  her  no  contamination ;  he  deemed  her 
deep,  and  pure,  and  grateful  affection  for  him- 
self her  best  safeguard.  And,  besides,  he  was 
to  spend  the  ensuing  vrinter  in  the  city,  and  by 
his  presence  ho  trusted  to  shield  her  from  all 
harm.  In  the  spring  he  was  to  return  to  the 
**  Happy  Valley,"  to  superintend  the  laying  out 
of  bis  grounds,  and  the  erection  of  the  mansion, 
which,  when  completed,  would  receire  its  lovely 
mistress. 

Three  years  have  passed  away,  and  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  village  of  L. 
More  stores  have  been  erected,  another  tavern, 
with  broader  balconies,  and  a  more  gorgeous 
sig^,  competes  with  its  predecessor  for  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place.  Two  rival  newspapers  hurl 
weekly  denunciationB  at  the  heads  of  their  sere- 


ral  editors.  The  lawyer  has  taken  to  his  home 
a  wife  from  the  city,  and  has  students  in  bis 
office.  Qood  Doctor  Remington  has  ended  a 
long  life  of  two-fold  usefulness,  and  his  plmee  is 
supplied  by  others.  A  huge  manufactory  has  been 
reared  beside  the  stream,  and  the  humble  homes 
of  its  operatives,  and  the  lordly  mansion  of  its 
proprietor  are  grouped  around  it.  Upon  the 
spot  where  stood  tho  rustic  cottage  of  Graee 
Norton's  father,  has  arisen  a  pretty,  two-story 
house,  with  white  walls,  latticed  portico,  green 
blinds  and  tasteful  paling.  And  afar  down  the 
valley  upon  the  verdant  mound  is  seen  the  noble 
mansion  Da  Costa  has  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  his  beautiful  bride.  The  house  is  built  of 
free-stone,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  wide 
entrance-hail,  and  many  lofty  apartments,  among 
which  are  a  handsomely-fitted  and  well-stored 
library,  with  a  music-room  acyoining.  From  the 
large  drawing-room  a  glass  door  leads  to  a  con- 
servatory, filled  with  ranges  of  rare  exotics,  and 
many  flowering  tropical  plants,  transported  with 
great  care  iVom  Da  Costa's  West  Indian  planta- 
tion. AH  tho  apartments  are  fiimished  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the 
owner  of  the  mansion,  while  without,  art,  be- 
neath the  same  tasteful  care,  has  beautified  the 
sylvan  scene. 

A  fine  lawn,  dotted  by  clumps  of  forest-trees, 
the  elm,  the  linden,  tho  maple,  the  straight- 
limbed  beech  and  silver  birch,  stretches  in  an 
undulating  descent  to  the  creek,  where  are  steps 
down  the  rugged  bank,  and  a  little  boat-house. 
In  the  opposite  direction  is  a  fine  garden  of  nearly 
equal  extent,  and  a  wcll-etocked  and  thriving 
young  orchard.  In  shorty  nothing  is  wanting, 
without  or  within,  to  minister  to  the  most  refined 
taste.  To-day  there  is  great  bustle  in  the  new 
mansion,  for  to-day  Da  Costa  and  his  bride  are 
for  the  first  time  to  enter  their  home. 

They  had  been  married  in  New  York  about 
three  weeks  previous,  and  were  now  approaching 
their  home  with  a  party  of  friends  fVom  that 
city.  It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  long,  sultry 
day  that  the  carriage  of  Da  Costa  approached 
the  brow  of  the  hill  where,  but  little  more  than 
three  years  since,  he  had  caught  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  **  Happy  Valley,"  and  where  he  had  first 
seen  the  lovely  creature  who  now  sat  by  his  side. 
Qrace  had  become  muoh  more  beautiful  than 
when  we  first  saw  her.  The  fair  child  had  de- 
veloped into  the  queenly  woman.  Very  tall,  her 
figure  had  expanded  into  the  most  majestic  pro- 
portions. Her  complexion  pure  as  alabaster,  her 
brilliant  eyes,  her  long  locks  of  "  paly  gold  "  fall- 
ing in  ringlets  down  her  snowy  shoulders,  her  to- 
luptuous  bust,  her  graceful,  rounded  arms,  and 
tiny  feet  and  hands,  all  were  the  perfection  of 
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beauty.  Bat  was  she  now  the  same  gentle  crea- 
ture as  of  old,  or,  conscious  of  her  claims  to  admi- 
ration, did  she  now  exact  the  homage  she  then 
blu;;hed  to  receive  7 

They  had  preceded  their  party  by  some  hours, 
in  order  that  they  might  first  reach  their  home 
and  be  in  readiness  to  recoiye  their  gucdts.  They 
pautfod  upon  the  hill-top  to  gaze  upon  the  well- 
remembered  scene,  but  there  were  many  new 
features,  and  Grace  sighed  to  look  once  more 
upon  the  lowly  roof  which  had  sheltered  her 
childhood,  beneath  which  her  beloved  mother 
had  died,  and  which  had  been  the  birth-place  of 
her  own  great  happiness.  They  droYe  first  to 
the  new  dwelling  of  the  family,  where  her  father's 
rough  welcome,  and  the  boisterous  greeting  of 
her  brothers  awaited  her ;  but  all  seemed  strange 
and  unfamiliar.  The  step-mother,  with  all  her 
kindness,  seemed  more  uncouth  than  ever — ^the 
rustic  finery  of  the  now  home  shocked  the  refined 
taste  of  Grace,  and  seemed  to  desecrate  the  spot 
hallowed  by  so  many  memories.  So  she  was 
not  sorry  when  Da  Costa  summoned  her  to  pro- 
ceed. '"  *, 

The  sun  was  just  setting  as  the  hiyndt  toiled 
up  the  graveled  carriage-way  that  led  to'  the 
mansion.  The  fair  bride  was  ushered '  through 
the  groups  of  servants  assembled  to  receive  her, 
along  the  wide  entrance,  and  up  the  marble 
staircase  into  a  pleasant  southern  chamber  fitted 
up  as  a  dressing-room,  with  a  delicately-tinted 
carpet,  yielding  like  down  to  the  footstep,  and 
furniture  and  drapery  all  of  the  purest  white. 

"  Welcome  to  our  homey  my  darling,"  said  her 
husband,  as  he  pressed  his  lips  fondly  upon  her 
brow,  **but  do  not  stay  to  thank  me  now,  for 
you  will  have  little  enough  time  for  your  toilet, 
•8  our  guests  will  soon  be  here."  So  with  another 
kiss  he  left  her. 

It  required  but  little  time  to  smooth  the  bright 
ringlets,  to  fold  around  the  majestic  form  the 
transparent  robe  of  snowy  muslin,  and  clasp  upon 
the  rounded  throat  and  arms  the  necklace  and 
bracelets  of  pearls,  which  could  scarce  vie  with 
them  in  purity.  This  was  scarcely  done  when 
her  husband  came  with  a  fragrant  bouquet  fVom 
their  own  conservatory  to  complete  her  toilet, 
and  led  her  down  to  the  now  lighted  apartments. ' 
The  guests  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  they  strolled 
through  the  rooms.  &race,  full  of  admiration, 
thanking  her  husband  with  many  glances  of  her 
brilliant  eyes  and  murmured  tones  of  love  and 
gratitude  most  delicious  to  his  ear.  He  led  her 
at  last  to  the  music-room,  and  seated  her  at  the 
harp.  Her  fingers  swept  the  chords  in  a  brilliant 
accompaniment,  and  her  voice,  improved  by  the 
noet  assiduous  cultivation,  sounded  in  rich  bil- 
lows of  muuc  rolling  far  out  on  the  still  night-air. 


The  guests  arrived,  and  Grace  performed  her 
new  part  of  hostess  with  a  gmce  and  dignity  quite 
unlocked  for  in  one  so  yuung.  At  the  head  of  her 
husband's  table,  in  the  dance,  in  conversation, 
she  seemed  equally  at  home  and  equaliyfoscinat- 
ing,  and  Da  Costa  more  than  once  congratulated 
j  himself  that  this  beautiful  flower  was  not  doom- 
ed to  "to  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 
And  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  but  for 
his  opportune  rencontre  with  her,  his  queenly, 
beautiful  Grace  might  have  become  the  wife  of 
some  rustic  swain,  her  sole  accomplishments  the 
rearing  of  poultry  or  the  care  of  the  dairy. 

So  days  and  weeks  sped  on.  Fishing,  boating, 
riding,  and  walking  filled  up  the  days ;  dancing, 
music,  and  conversation  the  evening,  and  still 
Grace  was  the  centre  of  attraction  with  all,  till 
the  chilling  autumn  winds  came,  and  their  guests 
flitted  with  the  birds  away  to  their  city  homes, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  married  pidr  were  left 
alone,  but  not  lonely,  in  their  splendid  home. 
And  so  the  winter  passed.  Da  Costa  acknowledg- 
ing to  himself  each  day  that  his  visions  of  hap- 
p^l^were  more  than  realized. 
'  When  the  spring  came,  with  the  return  of  birds 
and  the  budding  of  flowers,  a  new  joy  was  felt  in 
thehr  dwelling.  A  new  human  life  had  com- 
menced there,  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  with 
all  its  hopes  and  fears  yet  to  be  enjoyed  and 
suffered — for  Grace  was  the  mother  of  a  son. 
With  what  unutterable  joy  did  each  gaze  upon 
this  child — with  what  care  and  tenderness  was  its 
daily  growth  watched,  and  its  daily  wants  sup- 
plied. 

Again  an  interval  of  years  and  Grace  is  a  fair 
young  matron  of  twenty-five.  It  is  again  a  sum- 
mer afternoon,  and  she  stands  upon  the  piazza 
of  the  mansion,  with  one  arm  thrown  carelessly 
around  a  pillar  as  she  watches  the  gambols  of 
her  six -years-old  boy  upon  the  lawn.  Suddenly 
the  form  of  a  man  emerges  into  view  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  lawn,  and  approaches  the  house.  A 
burning  blush  at  first  floods  her  cheek  and  brow, 
then  recedes,  leaving  them  paler  than  marble. 
She  turns  as  if  to  enter  the  house,  then  unde- 
cided remains  to  await  his  approach.  The  gentle- 
man ascends  the  steps,  approaches  and  en- 
deavors to  take  her  hand,  while  he  murmurs  in 
her  ear  "  Dear  Grace."  She  refuses  his  hand, 
and  with  some  words  of  reproach,  turns  scom- 
fally  away.  He  follows,  he  hisses  honeyed  words 
into  her  ear,  he  calls  her  by  every  endearing 
name,  and  at  length  weak,  simple  woman,  she 
smiles  upon  the  tempter.  Apparently  a  good 
understanding  is  established,  for  she  enters  the 
house  leaning  upon  his  arm.  In  the  library  they 
encounter  Da  Costa,  who  receives  his  guest  with 
apparent  cordiality,  while  the  guilfy  wife  shrinks 
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tr*0ttt  '*r/»*-.-7*r.',r.,  i*.  i  -•:«>".«  to  L*r  own  ap^rt* 

iMt  k:«  v«.'i  %.'.-J  A.f.f.«rit  mxuuHT  e^/^xxxhUA  db- 

')f»*«.  \\:a  t.\uif.  V3L^  Ai^t/in,  Afi'l  he  ha/i  b«en 
fr/r  two  or  fhr*^  7*,*r?  *  r»A'Att»\  of  the  rilUj^e. 
H«t  hvl  Tuprtff^M^A  \t\m%t\t  »4  »  man  of  w^ltb 
htif\  \mKiifn,  ftn'J  thouprh  IM  Oiita  ba/1  never 
r«!ikl]7  lik«:J  Kirii,  y^t  &>!  h«  hft/l  (#een  intro'lu<:erl  ' 
If  J  fri^rcU,  \iH  h.i'J  foiin«l  no  pretext  for  refusing 
Ui  rec«:iv«i  hirij  in  hiH  own  lioase. 

It  mil  At  \tn  TfMif.mhiTvl  tfaftt  lia  Cotta  was  ■ 
roanj  7«;Ar4  ol'li^r  than  iiriwA,  He  ha'I  ezhauatcl 
all  the  jilAMiireH  of  huK/  life — he  ha'l  al-.o  felt 
Kreat  iM/rrowH.  If<;  ha^l  travele'l  in  many  landn; 
he  ha/I  ?Uiite«l  th<!  fthrin^n  of  the  ohj  world,  and 
KiptorH  tb«  pathleKN  forctitM  of  the  new.  He  had 
Men  h II man  rxlHtf  nre  in  all  itfi  phancff,  from  the 
wigwam  fr  t)i^  |iulurp,  and  now  longed  only  for 
th<i  <|ijift  of  doifiPMtic  liffl.  Hut  there  harl  been 
mneh  of  (hii  MflfiKhii<-M«i  that  tuintfl  the  mo^t  ez- 
fllted  nntnrii  nitngli'd  with  \\\n  Ioto  for  Grace. 
Having  \iff.\\  itwr.vi  diMtfiviMl  wh<!rn  ho  nioiit  fondly 
lovrd  and  ronflded.  he  had  thought  to  take  thin 
young  niind,  purn  an  nn  unwritten  tablet,  and 
traring  tlnTn  Hurli  rhrirnctrrH  nn  he  winhcd,  to 
inakn  hi^r  nil  hlM  nwn—to  bind  her  to  himself  by 
tJin  utrnng  tin  of  bivn  boni  of  gratitude.  And 
hn  haii  flnttiTtfd  hinificlf  that  in  the  Htrcngth  of 
thin  bond  hn  nIiouIiI  rralizn  a  security  and  repose, 
no  pnrfrot  iind  so  trun(|uil  as  to  remain  forever 
UhdisturlK*d  by  any  riirtlily  power.  Ho  had 
thought  to  liiiil  tlmro  a  guaranty  against  tho  bit- 
t^^rnoMH  of  Idvo  doccivnd  and  broken  truth.  It 
may  l»n.  hownvrr,  that  hn  had  erred  in  the  odu- 
ontlon  ho  had  beNtciwcd  upon  his  youthful  pro- 
trgi"*.  Ho  had  taki*n  brr,  beatitiful,  innocent  and 
ohIliMlkr,  froiu  hnr  rural  homo  to  a  great  city. 
Hn  hnil  ounllilrd  hnr  to  the  caro  of  ono  whoso 
highnHt  rrronnnnndation  was  that  of  l>eing  a  na- 
tlvn  of  tho  gny<*Ht  capital  (»f  Kuropo.  Hero  (for 
It  WNS  a  part  of  Madame  I<a  Vorrier's  syMtcm  of 
iMluoation)  »<ho  had  booonio  noouNtonied  to  tho 
gayotioN  of  snoioty.  and  every  whom  hor  beauty, 
graoo  and  nooo^lpli^hnlont^*  bad  nttrncted  general 
Hduiiration,  till  ^ho  had  learntnl  like  a  queen  to 
reooivo  honmgo  as  hor  right.  Then  ho  had  taken 
her  to  hiii  sooludod  homo.  Here  be  had  surrounded 
her  with  ovorv  luxury,  and  with  ovorv  moans  for 

*  •  ■ 

quiot  hnppiuoK?*,  and  for  a  time,  as  wo  have  t^oon,  : 
with  say  i«ooioty.  She  felt  tho  first  shadow  of 
loholinoss  when  hor  g\ie!«ts  departed,  but  tho  birtb 
of  hor  json.  m\\\  tho  oaro  of  hii  sioklv  infanov, 
had  for  H  time  banished  it.  Pa  tV<ta  withdrew 
hlmso'if  more  au«l  moro  to  tho  *\HMOty  c^f  his  books. 
Mud  a*  her  boy  grow  vip^nuK  nuxl  >m»ng,  iiniee 
bogan  t»»  (V»ol  the  w:\nt  of  vvir.i»H*'iir>»  jind  friends 


of  fa<ir  own  age,  who  ccold  synpttthzze  widi  her 
frecb,  youthful  feelingi  better  than  the  grmTt 
aiidle-aged  hoibaBd.  who  locked  upon  her  Imxvtt 
of  entha>ia*m  as  traits  of  childish  folly  to  be 
^:d.'.>A  uy,Ti  \ji\  Lever  encouraged.  At  this  dan- 
geron."  p<ri<vd  «be  had  first  met  Alston.  His 
knowledge  of  the  world  g^ve  him  a  key  to  her 
feelings,  which,  with  ready  tact,  he  determined 
should  afford  him  an  entrance  to  her  heart.  la 
pnnnance  of  his  plan  he  had  gained  her  confi- 
dence by  a  thousand  delicate  attentions— and 
then  by  slow  degrees  he  won  her  lore.  She  had 
fallen — ^yet  not  without  many  a  struggle,  and 
many  an  effort  to  escape,  which,  but  for  Da 
Costa^B  fatal  blindness  must  have  resulted  in  her 
safety.  But  he,  in  the  selfish  indulgence  of  hii 
studious  habits,  in  the  solitude  of  his  library 
never  dreamed  that  the  tempter  had  gained  en- 
trance to  his  Eden.  But  he  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  blight  that 
had  fallen  on  his  domestic  happiness. 

It  was  a  Sabbath  day,  and  Grace  had  gone  to 
the  village  church,  while  Da  Costa,  by  some 
slight  indisposition,  had  been  detained  at  home. 
He  sauntered  into  Grace*s  dressing-room,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  soft  couch  which  seemed 
placed  there  to  invite  repose.  As  ho  arranged 
the  luxurious  cushions,  a  paper  rustled  to  the 
floor,  and  as  he  stooped  to  lift  it  he  remembered 
that  morning  to  have  seen  Grace  thrust  some- 
thing benoath  tho  pillow  as  he  entered  the  room. 
'Without  thought  he  glanced  at  the  letter,  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  and  saw  with  emotions  that  cannot 
bo  dc}>cribod  the  name  of  <*  Theodore  Alston.*' 
Almost  mechanically  he  read  on.  It  was  a  letter 
full  of  expressions  of  permitted  love,  addressed 
to  his  wifo.  With  a  wild  bound  he  sprang  to  her 
escritoir,  wrenched  open  the  lock  and  commenced 
his  frenzied  search  for  further  proofs  of  her 
crime.  They  were  easily  found.  There  were 
many  letters  from  Alston,  with  copies  of  all  the 
replies  Grace  had  ever  penned.  There  he  traced 
tho  history  of  her  fall,  from  the  first  friendly 
note  with  a  lurking  under-meaning,  to  tho  later 
letters  full  of  tho  passionate  expressions  of  nn- 
lawfiil  love.  Onco  found,  he  read  them  all  de- 
liberately, and  with  seeming  calmness.  When  he 
had  finished  he  paced  tho  apartment — he  groaned 
in  his  anpii«h,  and  tears  started  more  than  onee 
from  his  proud  eyes.  .\t  length  he  saw  his  car- 
riage approaching  up  the  avenue,  and  knew  that 
Grace  had  returned.  Then  be  descended  and 
met  her  as  she  was  about  to  alight. 

**  You  need  not  alight,  madam.*'  said  he,  and 
his  voice  was  hoarse  with  concentrated  feeling: 
pray  go  immediately  to  your  paramour,  and  teU 
him  he  did  wrong  to  trust  to  your  discretion  to 
keep  his  flattering  attentions  a  secret  from  yoor 
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husband.  Coachman,  drire  wherever  this  lady 
directs. 

Grace,  petrified  by  astonishment,  answered 
not  a  word,  till,  as  the  carriage  was  about  to 
tarn,  her  boy  came  bounding  down  the  steps,  his 
bright  curls  floating  on  the  wind,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  calling  to  his  dear  mamma 
to  let  him  drive  with  her  in  the  carriage.  She 
screamed  wildly  then,  and  pleading  vainly  for 
one  parting  kiss,  tried  to  reach  him.  Bat  Ba 
Costa  was  inexorable,  and  sternly  bade  the  coach- 
man drive  on.  Then  he  took  his  boy  in  his  arms 
and  returned  into  his  now  desolate  home.  Let  us 
draw  a  veil  over  the  hours  of  agony  that  follow- 
ed. There  are  some  seasons,  in  almost  every  hu- 
man life,  of  sorrow  too  deep  and  sacred  to  be 
bared  to  the  gaze  of  mortal  eyes. 

Thus  parted,  forever,  the  guilty  wife  and  mo- 
ther from  the  husband  she  had  deceived,  and  the 
child  she  had  degraded ;  but,  if  she  saw  them  no 
more,  neither  did  she  see  her  destroyer.  She 
went  to  the  house  of  her  parents,  and  its  doors 
opened  to  receive  the  penitent  daughter. 

After  vain  entreaties  to  Grace  to  accompany 
him,  Alston  fled  alone  from  the  wrath  of  the  in- 
censed husband,  and  was  never  again  seen  in 

L .     Grace  remained  in  her  father's  house 

for  many  months.  Sometimes  she  saw  at  a 
distance  Da  Costa  and  her  little  son,  but  the 
sight  always  overcame  her  little  fund  of  compo- 
sure, and  floods  of  tears,  and  long  fainting  fits 
would  ensue. 

Da  Costa  at  length  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
divorce  from  his  wife.  She  heard  the  announce- 
ment with  apparent  composure,  and  her  parents 
congratulated  themselves  that  she  had  borne  the 
tEial  so  well.  But  the  next  morning  she  had 
disappeared,  and  nil  trace  of  her  was  lost  for 
many  years.  On  the  same  morning  a  lower 
window  of  Da  Costa's  mansion  was  found  open, 
and  soiled  foot-prints  leading  from  it  over  the  soft 
carpets,  away  up  the  marble  staircase,  to  the 
room — to  the  bedside  of  his  fair  boy.  A  long 
curl  which  had  waved  above  his  brow  was  sever- 
ed, and  upon  bis  finger  a  little  ring  was  pressed, 
but  there  was  no  other  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  his  mother,  save  that  the  boy  declared  that  he 
had  dreamed  nil  night  that  she  stood  beside  him, 
and  covered  him  with  kisses,  and  murmured  soft 
words  of  endearment  in  his  ear,  while  the  tears 
were  streaming  from  her  eyes. 

Vigorous  search,  in  which  Da  Costa  joined, 
was  made  for.  the  wnnderer,  but  all  in  vain. 
Many  thought  she  had  gone  to  join  Alston ;  and 
^  after  a  time  her  name  was  no  more  mentioned, 
and  her  memory  passed  from  the  minds  of  all, 
save  those  she  had  injured,  as  if  a  billow  of 
Time  had  washed  it  away  forever. 


Da  Costa,  thus  a  second  time  deceived, 
mained  in  his  desolate  home  with  a  bowed  form, 
a  silvered  head,  and  a  broken  heart,  for  the  out- 
ward signs  told  plainly  how  grief  had  blighted 
every  hope.  The  little  Frederick  fffmr  up  tD 
manhood,  and  became  his  stay  and  comforter, 
always  loved  by  his  father  with  an  intensity  that 
has  almost  supplied  the  place  of  a  mother's 
watchful  care.  They  still  dwell  together  in  their 
beautiful  home.  Frederick  is  all  the  fondest 
parent  could  desire.  The  inhcritnnce  of  rare 
beauty  is  his,  and  to  it  is  added  the  gift  of  genius. 
He  will  never  leave  his  father,  but  Da  Costa  is 
now  an  aged  man,  and  when  he  has  gone  to  his 
final  account  it  may  well  be  predicted  that  % 
career  of  proud  fame  will  be  the  portion  of  his 

BOIL 

More  than  twenty  years  had  passed  since  the 
disappearance  of  Grace  Norton  from  her  father's 
house.  In  a  poor  hovel,  in  the  outskirts  of  a 
busy  western  city,  a  woman  lay  dying.  It  was 
a  winter  day,  and  the  chill  wind  poured  through 
many  a  rent  and  cranny,  and  pierced  the  poor 
covering  which  was  gathered  about  her  emaci- 
ated form.  Three  squalid  children  were  gathered 
about  a  few  embers,  the  last  decaying  remnant 
of  n  firo.  They  were  scantily  clad,  and  there 
was  no  appearance  of  food  or  ftieL  A  man  much 
intoxicated,  evidently  the  husband  and  father 
had  just  leit  the  house.  A  lady  plainly  dresseil, 
but  with  a  most  pleasing  and  benevolent  countc 
nance,  met  him  near  his  own  door,  nnd  inquired 
if  it  was  there  Mrs.  W.  lived.  With  a  surly 
ejaculation  he  answered  "Yes,"  and  bade  her 
enter.  Then  he  passed  on  his  way,  and  the  ludy 
opening  the  door  took  in  at  one  glance  the  scene 
of  suffering  we  have  described. 

"  I  have  come,"  she  said,  **  and  since  you  sent 
for  me  I  learned  you  were  in  great  destitution. 
I  have  brought  you  food  and  wine.  My  husband 
has  sent  you  a  load  of  wood  which  will  soon  bo 
here.  I  see  you  arc  very  ill — tell  mo  what  I  can 
do  for  you  ?" 

The  woman  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"Oh,  Harriet  Marshall  I  do  you  not  know  me? 
Am  I  so  changed?  I  have  sent  for  you  because 
of  my  intense  yearning  once  again  to  see  a  fk- 
miliar  face — once  again  to  hear  familiar  accents, 
and  to  hear  of  those  I  still  love  but  nevermore 
may  see.  I  tell  you  I  am  Grace  Norton.  Yon 
never  thought,  in  my  days  of  pride  and  happi- 
ness, to  see  me  die  of  starvation  in  a  hovel !  Y'ou 
never  thought  to  see  the  form,  that  then  rustled 
in  costly  fabrics,  wrapped  in  d  pauper's  shroud 
inclosed  in  a  pauper's  coflin,  and  laid  in  a 
pauper's  crave.  But  I  am  dying  now,  and  I 
have  waited  till  this  hour,  for  I  thought  you 
would  not  BOom  a  dying  woman,  even  though  her 
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.life  had  been  sinful,  and  she  had  been  forgetful 
of  its  highest  duties." 

The  lady  soothed  and  quieted  the  frail  dying 
creature.  She  gare  food  to  her  and  her  starring 
childrenj^Soon  a  bright  fire  blazed  upon  the 
hearth,  and  the  poor  room  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  comfort  Then  she  told  her  of 
her  child  and  his  father,  and  saw  the  mother's 
eje  glow  with  a  proud  light,  even  through 
the  gathering  shades  of  death,  at  the  tidings  of 
her  son's  goodness  and  manlj  worth.  Then  she 
read  from  the  Scriptures  words  of  comfort  and 
of  hope  that  pointed  to  a  Heaven  to  be  gained  by 
the  penitent,  who  meekly  sought,  even  in  the 
hour  of  death,  a  Savior's  pardon. 


All  the  day  the  lady  watched  by  the  sufferer. 
As  night  drew  near,  she  saw  that  death  also  ap- 
proached. The  lady  drew  the  weeping  chilili-trn 
about  her,  and  knelt  in  prayer.  When  she  ro^v 
the  shades  of  twilight  had  fallen,  but  she  saw  by 
the  dim  light  the  soul  had  departed  with  the  set- 
ting day.     Let  us  trust  she  was,  at  last,  at  peace. 

A  veil  of  mystery  hangs  over  the  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  she  disappeared  from  her 
father's  house.  Let  us  not  strive  to  raise  it,  for 
beneath  it  may  lie  hidden  scenes  of  suffering  and 
shame  such  as  we  would  not  willingly  connect 
with  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Beader  my  "  o'er  true  tale"  is  told.  It  has  a 
moral  which  **he  who  runs  may  road." 


SPRING    AGAIN. 


BT  8.  MARII. 


Now  firom  my  Uttice,  lone  and  high, 

I  tee  ibe  waTe-toased  riTer, 
The  Bott  white  mils  go  wandering  hy, 

The  blosaomed  boughs  that  quiTer; 
The  white  epring-cloadB  athwart  the  iky, 

That  bends  as  blue  as  erer. 

I  see  the  pale  moon  going  down 
Streak  on  the  old  church«pire; 

The  mountains'  purple  peaks  that  drown 
ThomRolTcs  in  morning  fire ; 

And  o'er  the  evening's  falling  crown 
The  sweet  sun,  rising  higher. 

From  cottage  roofii  the  blue  smoke  curls, 
In  meadows  shrieks  the  plover; 

Down  the  hill-side  the  village  girls 
Trip  o'er  the  scented  clover ; 

The  fisher's  boat  its  sail  unfurls, 
The  huge  mill-wheel  tarns  over. 

The  violets  open  large  and  blue, 
And  shines  the  dripping  heather; 

The  red  rose  peeps  my  lattice  through. 
The  blue-bvlls  swing  together, 

And  o'er  them  all  In  sun  and  dew. 
Gomes  the  warm  summer  weather. 


I  hear  the  merry  linnet  sing 

Under  the  beacon  tower, 
The  yellow  sunshine  on  his  wing, 

The  sweet  vine  spray  in  fiowor. 
Calling,  calling  to  the  spring, 

Through  the  sparkling  April  shower 

Well  may  the  golden  striped  bee 
Uum  with  its  perAimed  plunder; 

The  cascade  laugh  right  merrily, 
Its  banks  of  glory  under, 

The  &wn  beneath  thr  old  oak  tree. 
Look  on  in  happy  wonder. 

For  me,  I  only  sit  and  sing 

Up  by  my  lonely  lattice. 
Yet  in  the  Joy  of  each  glad  thing 

My  heart  its  faint  life  rallies, 
I  smile  again,  to  see  the  spring 

Come  down  on  happy  valleys. 

llfhen  I  am  sleeping  'neath  the  hill, 
And  sods  my  mute  lips  cover; 

8ing  sweet  birds,  ripple  golden  rill, 
Bloom  o'er  me,  perfumed  clover ; 

Joy  that  the  aching  heart  is  still, 
And  life's  long  struggle  over. 


DIVES. 


Teoe  Autumn  winds  are  moaning  drear 

About  the  Hall, 
The  Autumn  leaves  are  falling  sere 

Bcnenth  the  wall. 
The  rain  is  stayed,  but  one  dull  cloud 

Hangs  like  a  pall. 
The  branches  groan,  now  low,  now  loud. 

Around  the  Hall. 

The  Ibrth  is  very  sad  Without, 

The  Heart  within; 
The  cloud  is  meetly  matched  with  doubt- 

The  cloud  of  sin — 
Long  like  the  leaves  that  fidl  about 

Thy  hopes  hare  been. 


The  trees'  green  hopes  may  grow  again—* 

What  spring  is  thine  ? 
Thine  cannot  be  like  Nature's  pain. 

Though  now  she  pine. 
T  is  thine  own  choice  thou  hast  enjoyed, 

*<£arth  be  thou  miner 
Earth  cries  in  answer  waste  and  void, 

<' No  longer  thine  r 

At  length  the  belt  of  cloud  is  riven. 

And  drowns  the  ftn ; 
Stretch  A>rth  thine  hand,  take  what  is  given — 
The  tears  of  Earth,  the  Arown  of  Heaven, 

The  hate  of  Men. 

n.  G.  K. 


BERNICE    ATHERTON;  ^ 

OR  SPRING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 
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[Continued  from  page  166.) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AsD  80,  doctor,'*  uaid  Paul  to  Walter  Mitchell, 
who  at  nightfall  came  into  his  work-shop,  **I 
consider,"  replacing  the  cloth  carefully  oyer  the 
monument  which  he  had  uncovered  for  Mitchell's 
inspection,  "  I  consider  it  all  the  better  compli. 
ment  that  he  should  choose  me  for  cutting  the 
inscription  after  all.  Particularly  when  he  has 
bad  the  opportunity  of  seeing  so  much  that  was 
first  rate,  in  the  same  line.  It  *s  of  a  piece  with 
his  insisting  that  I  should  take  the  charge  of  his 
gardens,  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  my  own. 
For  a  man  who  has  such  loads  of  things  to  think 
of,  he  keeps  track  of  small  matters  wonderfully." 

The  doctor  was  completely  enveloped  in  the 
cloud  of  smoke  that  proceeded  from  his  pipe — he 
coughed  when  Paul  had  finished  his  sentence — 
but  said  nothing. 

"You  know,  I  suppose,"  continued  Paul,  here 
he  stopped,  and  listened — he  thought  he  hoard  a 
noise  outside  of  the  door,  as  of  a  hand  feeling  in 
the  darkness  for  the  latch.  But  no,  it  was  a 
mistake,  there  was  nothing  without,  waiting  or 
watching,  at  his  door.  "You  know,  probably, 
that  we  've  been  talking  up  old  matters,  and  I  'm 
actually  going  aitay." 

"  Then  that  point  is  settled  to  your  satisfac- 
tioUf"  said  the  doctor;  as  he  spoke,  the  door 
opened,  and  Bemice  Athcrton  appeared,  with  the 
•uddenness  of  an  apparition,  in  the  midst  of  the 
dond  of  smoke. 

"  Oh,  Paul,  I  *m  so  glad  you  are  here,"  burst 
from  her,  when,  after  an  instant^s  hesitation,  she 
fairly  discerned  him. 

Not  so  much  pleasure  as  surprise  was  per- 
ceptible in  PanVs  face  as  he  recognized  the  voice 
and  figure.  But  thoughtful  of  her,  in  spite  of 
bis  amazement,  he  said : 

"Close  the  door,  and  come,  let  us  see  if  it's 
actually  the  child." 

"What  is  it  that  has  happened  now ?"  asked 
he,  as  she  came  shyly  up  to  him,  thoroughly 
conscious,  for  the  first  time,  when  she  saw  that 
lie  was  not  alone,  of  the  step  that  she  had  taken. 
It  was  a  braye  soul  that  spoke  out  from  the  midst 
^  her  confusion,  and  declared  its  honest  fear. 
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Paul,  Jep  Bud  that  you  were  going  away." 

That  was  all  she  said,  but  she  needed  not  to 
say  more  in  order  to  discover  to  him  all  the  fear 
and  sorrow  which  suoh  an  announcement  must 
have  occasioned  her  in  order  to  bring  her  to  the 
village  at  such  an  hour,  to  discover  if  it  were 
true. 

"Did  you  come  down  alone?"  he  asked, 
smoothing  away  with  his  own  hand  the  difl- 
ordered  mass  of  hair  which  fell  about  her  heated 
face. 

The  tenderness  of  Paul's  heart  was  aroused. 
Hardly  a  moment  before,  he  had  been  musing 
with  philosophic  indifference  on  his  proposed 
departure — one  instant  he  had  given  way  to  a 
bitter  thought  of  the  little  interest  that  would 
be  aroused  in  any  human  being  by  his  going, 
the  next  this  poor  agitated  child-life  had  arisen, 
disproying  the  fancy,  and  Paul's  heart  grew 
tenderer,  as  well  as  his  voice,  when  he  looked  at 
her  who  had  come  in  such  eager  haste  to  aek  if 
he  was  going  away. 

"  Did  you  como  alone  ?"  he  repeated,  not  that 
he  had  need  of  information  on  the  subject,  he 
knew  already,  but  he  desired  to  hear  her  speak. 
"  I  wonder  that  you  did  not  loose  your  way  in 
the  dark,  or  break  your  neck.  I  guess  it  did 
not  take  you  long  to  come.  You  must  have  got 
the  wings  we  were  talking  about.  Sit  down  and 
rest" 

Paul  got  up  as  he  spoke  and  gave  her  his 
place  upon  the  slate-stone  slab  on  which  he  and 
the  doctor  had  been  seated.  Mitchell  also  arose, 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  placed  it  upon 
the  shelf,  and  said,  as  he  followed  Paul  to  the 
window : 

"  This  is  decidedly  romantic.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  her  ?" 

"Take  her  back  home  presently.  Will  yon 
9tay  and  go  with  me  ?  The  moon  will  be  up  in 
less  than  an  hour — it  is  up  already.  It  is  at 
Tassie's,  you  know,  that  she  lives." 

The  doctor  declined  the  invitation  on  the  plea 
of  work  yet  to  be  done.  Presently  he  went  on^ 
leaving  Paul  and  Bemice  alone. 

"My  little  girl,"  said  the  stone-cuttAt, \sk  % 
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gentle,  fatherly  way,  **  it  is  a  long  distance  you 
kave  come  to  ask  me  this  question.  Did  you 
forget  it  this  afternoon  ?" 

He  <yd  not  intend  that  what  he  had  said  should 
be  takH  as  reproof,  nor  perhaps  did  Bemice 
regard  it  exactly  in  that  light — it  was  the  con- 
viction flashing  upon  her,  independent  of  any 
suggestion  of  word,  or  look,  or  tone  by  him  com- 
municated, the  conyiction  rising  Arom  the  still- 
ness and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  work-shop 
drearily  full  of  smoke,  and  Paul  engaged  in  a 
conversation,  which  she  had  broken,  with  another 
man,  these  things  and  Sue*s  words — was  she 
Paul's  ladylove  ?  that  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon 
her  mind. 

**  I  must  go  right  away  back  home,"  said  she, 
hurriedly,  "  only  I  wanted  to  know  if  yon  were 
goiog.    Jep  told  me  that  you  were.'' 

<*  Oh,"  said  Paul,  in  a  voice  so  kind,  so  full  of 
all  needful  assurance  of  protection,  that  Bemice, 
listening  to  it,  became  again  quite  certain  that 
he  understood  her,  "  I  have  talked  about  it,  you 
know,  for  a  great  many  years.  I  wonder  that 
Jep  should  not  have  heiu^  of  it  before.  But 
you  know  that  sometimes  the  more  we  talk 
about  doing  a  thing,  the  less  liable  are  we  to  do 
it" 

"Don't  you  really  think  that  you  will  go?" 
exclaimed  Bemice,  rising  and  going  toward  the 
door.  <*  Then  I  'm  glad  that  I  came.  I  got  to 
thinking  of  it,  and  I  could  n't  get  it  out  of  my 
mind  again.  I  've  had  things  serve  me  so  before. 
But  to-night  I  was  mad  at  myself  when  I  won- 
dered and  wondered,  up  in  the  garret,  whether 
you  were  really  going.  And  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  come  and  ask,  and  so  I  came." 

"Sit  down  and  rest,"  said  Paul,  "  I  know  that 
you'ire  tired." 

"  No,  I  'm  not.  I  'm  going  back  home  right 
away.  Oh,  Sue — I  came  near  forgetting — she 
sent  a  message — she  wants  to  see  you  up  at  her 
house,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  she  said ;  to- 
morrow, if  you  can." 

"Did  you  meet  her?"  asked  Paul,  looking 
around  the  room  for  his  cap,  and  when  he  found 
it,  placing  it  on  his  head  and  opening  the  door. 

"Tes,"  said  Bemice,  rising,  "and  that  was 
what  she  told  me." 

"I  wonder  you  were  not  afraid,"  he  took  her 
hand  and  they  went  out  together.  "It's  not 
safe  for  a  little  one  like  you  to  be  out  on  such  a 
night  alone." 

"  I  was  n't  afraid.  I  did  n't  think  any  thing 
about  it    I  come  so  fast." 

"  It  was  only  by  chance  that  you  found  me," 
«aid  Paul — ^perhaps  with  the  purpose  of  dis- 
•ountenancing  any  repetition  of  such  unseason- 
Able  visiting.     "  I  am  hardly  ever  at  my  shop  in 


the  evening.    What  would  yon  have  done  if  you 
had  n't  found  me  there  ?" 

She  didn't  know;  perhaps  she  would  have 
gone  on  to  Mr.  Fillan's. 

"  Tes,  but  that  you  know  is  away  down  th^ 
village.  It  would  n't  be  safe  for  you  to  be  going 
about  the  streets  alone  on  such  a  dark  night — 
there  are  a  good  many  factory  people  here,  and 
nobody  knows  any  thing  about  them." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Paul,"  began  Bemice,  but  she 
checked  herself,  having  uttered  these  words. 
Paul  said  nothing — ^he  purposely  left  her  to 
struggle  with  her  embarrassment,  knowing  that 
she  would  soon  come  to  some  kind  of  speech. 

"  I  wish  I  had  told  you  this  afternoon — I  wish 
I  had  I"  she  at  length  exclaimed. 

"  What  about?"  asked  Paul. 

"The  factory-girl  and  me.  .  .  .  But  it's  no 
use  telling  you  now.    It 's  too  late." 

"Why  is  it?" 

"Because  I've  promised.  I  shall  stay  with 
them  always,  till  they  want  me  to  go.  But  I 
wish  I  had  told  you  before  I  promised!" 

"  But  what  is  it?  I  'm  all  in  the  dark,"  said 
Paul  again.  "  Ton  keep  going  round  and  round. 
I  do  n't  know  what  it  is  you  mean." 

"Would  it  be  good  for  me  to  be  a  factory- 
girl  ?"  she  asked,  flying  off  in  a  tangent  accord- 
ing to  Paul's  wish.  "  That  was  what  I  meant 
to  ask.  I  wouldn't  care  how  hard  I  had  to 
work ;"  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  said  this, 
gave  way  to  returning  recollection  that  it  was 
too  late  to  think  about  these  things. 

"  Ton  promised  them  that  you  would  stay  up 
there— well,  then,  you  must  do  as  you  pro- 
mised," said  Paul. 

"Yes,  I  shall." 

"  But  why  did  you  give  the  promise  ?" 

"Jep  said  I  would  be  running  away." 

"Jep  ag^n!"  exclaimed  Paul.  "I  wonder 
what  he's  made  of!"  He  held  Bemice  more 
closely  by  the  hand  as  they  walked  along  together 
after  this  remark,  as  if  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
be  her  protector.  For  a  long  while  neither  said 
a  word,  and  along  the  same  path  in  which  they 
walked,  in  the  distance  glided  a  spectral  figure, 
which  they  would  have  taken  for  a  spectre  had 
they  turned  and  looked  upon  it.  Like  a  shadow 
reflected  from  their  figures  at  that  distance,  and 
not  in  the  intermediate  space,  it  looked.  If  you 
had  walked  beside  the  seeming  shadow,  you 
might  have  heard  it  laugh  a  harsh  but  pleased 
demonstration  of  a  hidden  thought,  and  yet  not 
hidden  either,  for  the  words  the  figure  spoke 
gave  the  direct  key  to  the  unusual  mirth.  "  Her 
mother  was  kind  to  me,  the  poor,  poor  soul.  I  'U 
have  the  little  gipsy  creetur  in  my  eye.  Jep ! 
ha!  ha!" 


BEBNICB     ATHEKTON. 
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*'  How  many  things  trouble  you,  Bernice,"  said 
Paul,  finally  breaking  the  silence.  **  I  guess  I  *U 
tell  you  a  story — ^now  see  what  you  can  make  of 
it.  Once  there  was  a  boy  on  board  a  Tessel  that 
was  stiling  oyer  a  great  ocean.  A  storm  came 
up,  and  the  Tessel,  after  a  three  days*  struggle 
with  it»  went  to  pieces;  and  the  crew  was  lost, 
and  all  the  ship^s  company  except  the  boy.  He, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  clung  to  a  bit  of 
wood  and  floated  about  on  the  waves  wherever 
they  chose  to  carry  him,  until  at  last,  getting 
tired  of  his  company,  I  suppose,  they  threw  him 
upon  an  island.  One  would  suppose  that  he  had 
seen  enough  water  to  last  him  for  a  time,  but 
listen !  The  island,  though  covered  in  some  parts 
with  the  most  beautiful  great  trees,  was  as  bar- 
ren as  a  rock,  and  the  ground  as  hard  as  iron ; 
it  was  a  wonder  that  the  root  of  any  tree  or 
shrub  could  live  in  it  At  the  end  of  the  second 
day  after  he  was  thrown  upon  the  island,  the 
poor  fellow  walked  up  and  down  the  beach,  and 
stooped  and  drank  of  the  salt  water,  for  he  was 
parched  with  thirst,  and  could  no  where  find  a 
spring,  or  brook,  or  well,  in  the  miserable  de- 
sert island.  On  the  third  day  he*  sat  upon  the 
beach,  and  looked  upon  the  waves,  but  though 
his  thirst  was  dreadful  he  would  not  stoop  and 
drink  them,  they  were  bitter  to  his  taste ;  and 
all  he  said  was,  I  shall  die  of  thirst  He  said  it 
more  than  once,  and  he  really  believed  it — his 
groans  came  from  his  heart.  But  mind,  Bemice, 
all  at  once  he  heard  a  sound  like  falling  rain, 
but  looking  up  he  saw  that  the  sky  was  as  clear 
as  if  it  had  never  hoard  of  a  cloud.  He  was  so 
amazed  at  this,  that  he  got  up  and  shook  himself, 
and  pinched  himself,  to  find  out  if  he  were  actu- 
ally awake.  Then  he  held  himself  quite  still  and 
listened,  and  he  heard  the  sound  again  like  rain, 
falling  softly  in  drops,  as  at  the  beginning  of  a 
shower.  And  the  sound  seemed  to  come  in  one 
particular  direction.  He  turned  his  back  upon 
the  beach  and  began  to  walk  off  toward  a  dis- 
tant grove.  He  had  visited  it  that  same  morning, 
but  not  a  sign  of  brook  or  spring  had  he  found 
there,  and  he  had  now  no  hope  that  he  should 
find  one.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  falling  rain- 
drops that  led  him  on — his  curiosity  was  excited. 
As  he  nearcd  the  grove  the  sound  was  louder, 
yet  still  quite  soft,  like  the  slow  drop — drop — as 
I  said  before,  at  the  beginning  of  a  shower.  But 
still  ho  could  not  account  for  the  sound,  never 
until  he  had  gone  quite  through  the  grove,  when 
there,  what  do  you  suppose  he  saw,  but  an  enor- 
mous tree  with  drooping  branches  and  long,  nar- 
row leaves,  Arom  which,  drop,  drop,  descended  the 
water  they  drew  from  the  cloud  that  hung  over 
them!  That  is  all  the  truth.  I  mean  something  by 
telling  it  to  you,  Bemice.  I  guess  you  know  what" 


Bemice  made  no  direct  answer,  but  Paul  un- 
derstood very  well  that  she  was  at  no  loss  to 
guess  his  meaning.  When  she  did  speak  it  was 
still  of  himself,  imd  the  things  which  ooncemed 
him.  • 

**  Mr.  Fillan  showed  you  on  the  organ,  did  nH 
he,  Mr.  Paul!"  she  asked. 

**  Who  told  you  that  ?"  said  Paul,  not  a  Utile 
amused,  and  not  a  little  affected  by  the  undis- 
guised interest  of  the  child  in  his  affairs  and 
doings. 

**  Tim  told  me.  Was  it  hard  for  you  to  leara  7 
Did  it  take  you  long  ?" 

'*  Not  very.  I  have  a  pretty  good  ear,  and  I 
was  quick  at  learning  notes.  The  next  time  you 
come  down  to  church  you  shall  hear.  Mr.  FiUan 
says  that  I  beat  him — but  I  do  n't  know  about 
that" 

Instead  of  saying  any  thing  in  reply  to  this, 
Bemice  began  presently  to  hum  a  tune. 

<<  Where  did  you  loom  that?"  asked  Paul,  after 
she  repeated  the  strain  three  times,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  her  doing  so  had  impressed  itsdf 
upon  him. 

"  I  heard  you  whistle  it  the  first  day  I  saw 
you — when  you  were  going  down  to  the  village. 
It  is  in  my  head  always,  and  I  have  dreamed 
about  it  nights.  I  should  like  to  hear  you  whistle 
it  through." 

"  No,"  said  Paul,  "  I  will  sing  it"  And  he 
cleared  his  voice  and  began,  and  sang  it  as  th^ 
walked  on  up  the  dark  and  rocky  path  together. 

**  Some  day  I  will  teach  you  to  sing,  if  you  are 
so  fond  of  music,"  said  Paul. 

"  And  you  will  never  go  away,"  said  Bemice, 
drawing  nearer  to  him  and  holding  his  hand  with 
a  firmer  grasp. 

**  If  I  should,"  said  Paul,  sadly,  in  spite  of 
himself,  **  it  would  make  no  difference  to  any- 
body." And  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  exposing 
the  weakness  of  his  heart  before  the  child,  he 
said  carelessly,  <*  this  place  is  only  a  speck  in 
the  world,  you  know.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
whole  world  before  I  die." 

Back  again  fell  the  cloud  and  the  sorrow  upon 
Bemice.  What  though  she  should  say  to  Paul, 
'*  It  would  be  dreadful  to  me  if  you  should  go 
away !"  he  did  not  consider  that  she  was  any- 
body— and  why  should  he?  So  she  held  her 
peace — ^but  her  silence  was  as  expressive  to  the 
mind  of  Paul  as  a  long,  bitter  lamentation  would 
have  been.  And  again  he  gave  expression  to  the 
weakness  of  his  heart 

**  If  I  had  any  friend  here  who  would  miss  me 
if  I  should  go,  who  would  remember  me,  and 
hope  for  me,  that  I  would  come  back  again  some 
day,  what  do  you  think,  my  child?  Would  not 
suoh  a  fHend  be  right  glad  for  me,  to  know  that 
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I  kad  gone  where  I  cotdd  studjr,  and  learn,  and 
put  what  talent  I  had  to  a  good  nse  f  Would  n't 
each  a  friend  be  gladder  to  hare  me  away  where 
I  conlddhoTe  the  chance  of  mating  beautifol 
things,  and  doing  good  works,  than  he  would  to 
hare  me  stay  hero  all  my  days  ?  If  I  wanted  to 
go  very  much,  because  I  knew  it  was  best  for  me 
on  a  great  many  accounts,  would  if't  my  friend, 
if  I  had  a  fViend,  be  glad  for  me  that  I  could 
go?" 

Paul's  reason  was  trying  to  persuade  his  heart 
— he  was  addressing  himself,  not  the  singular 
child  who  listened  to  his  words  with  breathless 
interest,  making  her  own  application  of  them  in 
the  intensity  of  her  present  self-consciousness. 

Oh,  Mr.  Paul !  if  your  friend  had  n't  any  but 
you,  and  could  n't  get  any  kind  words,  or  good 
hopes,  or  comforts  from  any  one  but  youf  I 
don't  think  your  friend  would  be  so  dreadful 
glad  to  have  you  go  I" 

"  But,  my  friend,"  said  Paul,  understanding 
her  words  and  her  pathetic  earnestness,  and 
speaking  quietly  and  patiently  now  in  the  same 
direction  with  herself,  for  the  child's  words 
strangely  soothed  the  soreness  of  his  heart 
**  My  friend  would  find  another  to  take  my  place 
just  as  good,  and,  who  knows  ?  may  be  a  groat 
deal  better  than  I.  Somebody  that  would  become 
dearer,  and,  perhaps,  more  necessary,  and  more 
useful  too.  I  have  so  much  on  my  hands  that  I 
do  n*t  have  as  much  time  as  1  should  Rke  for  a 
friend.  If  I  went  away  from  here,  of  course,  I 
must  be  a  great  deal  busier  than  ever,  and  have 
no  time  to  make  new  friends.  So  my  old  friend 
whom  I  left  behind  need  n't  fear  that  she  was 
forgotten." 

**Then  you  are  going?*'  said  Beniico,  stopping 
short  in  the  path. 

**  I  cannot  tell  yet  I  have  been  thinking  of 
it  as  I  told  you,  but  I  do  n't  make  any  plans. 
Where 's  the  use  ?  One  never  does  the  thing  he 
expected  to  do.  If  you  are  making  any  plans 
you  may  be  sure  that  when  you  grow  up  to  be  a 
woman  you  will  do  something  altogether  different 
fh)mwhat  you  intended." 

**  I  never  shall  do  any  thing  or  be  any  thing," 
said  the  child.  **  I  do  n't  make  any  plans.  I 
never  made  any.  I  wish  I  liad  kept  on  making 
the  baskets,  and  building  the  kiln-fire,  and  I  wish 
I  'd  never  seen  your  sister,  Pauline."  Paul 
winced  at  this,  "nor  heard  the  organ,  or  any- 
thing about  you." 

*♦  That  *s  not  very  gracious." 

**  I  wish  I  had  been  left  here  alone,  with  Jep, 
and  not  known  any  thing  about  Christine.  But 
then  he  would  have  married  me,  as  he  says  he 
will  now.  But  he  shall  not  He  never,  never 
shall." 


*'He  says  that,  does  he?  the  scamp!  Ton 
are  right,  he  never  shall !"  said  Paul  with  genu- 
ine indignation.  '*  Tou  need  have  no  fear  about 
that  His  father  Is  a  sensible  man.  He  wont 
allow  it  But  I  'm  sorry  to  hear  you  saying  such 
cruel  thing  about  us.** 

**  I  would  n't  have  known  any  better  than  just 
to  go  on  as  I  always  had." 

*^Butthen,"  said  Phul  soothingly,  **it'8  just 
as  I  said  about  the  angel  Christine.  Ton  hare 
so  many  more  pleasant  things  to  think  of  when 
you  are  alone  by  yourself.  Tou  do  n't  mean 
what  you  say,  Bemice.  Tou  don't  wish  any 
such  thing.  Tou  would  n't  forget  me  if  yon 
could." 

As  they  continued  to  ascend  the  mountain,  the 
light  of  the  moon  in  the  full  orb's  ascent  toward 
^he  mid  heaven,  fell  upon  the  mountam-side, 
and  up  through  the  gorge. 

"  That  is  the  way  with  us,"  said  Paul,  im- 
proving the  opportunity,  **  one  is  not  always  left 
in  darkness,  there  must  be  a  sunrise  at  last,  or, 
if  not,  a  moon-rise." 

"  1 11  go  oiv  alone,  now,"  said  Bemice.  "I  'd 
rather."  They  were  standing  on  a  bit  of  level 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  last  ascent  which  led 
up  to  Tassie's  door. 

**  First,"  said  Paul,  "Tou  must  promise  me 
that.you  will  not  run  about  in  such  wild  places, 
on  such  dark  nights.  I  will  tell  you  about  my 
plans  when  I  think  of  going  away — ^it  may  be,  as 
I  said  before,  that  I  shall  not  go  at  all.  Give 
me  your  hand,  to  prove  that  we  are  good 
friends." 

He  stepped  forward  toward  her,  and  the  ehild 
descending  a  step,  for  she  had  gone  on  in  ad- 
vance of  him,  gave  him  her  hand.  He  looked 
into  her  face  as  she  did  so — the  moon  was  shitdng 
full  upon  her,  and  distinctly  every  feature  was 
revealed.  She  was  silently  contending  with  the 
emotion  which  was  finding  for  itself  vent  in 
floods  of  tears — her  face  wos  wet  with  them. 
She  did  not  look  up,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  but  her  hand  was  extended  with 
passionate  haste.  Paul  took  the  hand,  bat,  in- 
stead of  at  once  releasing  it,  he  held  it  clasped 
closely  in  his  own,  looking  upon  the  agitated  face 
of  the  child.  With  pitying  love  and  tenderness 
he  looked.  Once  she  strove  to  move  away,  and 
made  a  little  feeble  effort  to  release  herself,  but 
he  held  the  hand,  though  apparently  without 
tightening  of  muscle  or  nerve.  Then  she  looked 
up  into  his  face,  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her, 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  himself;  but  if  he  were 
plunging  into  old  memories,  engrossed  with  sn 
anticipated  future  and  its  fortunes,  Bemice 
could  not  tell.  Only  she  knew  that  he  was  look- 
ing upon  her  as  if  he  did  not  see  her,  and  de- 
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taining  her  there  in  the  lonely  nighty  as  if  he 
knew  not  what  he  did. 

« I  really  must  go,  Mr.  Paul/'  she  said.  "  Will 
yon  let  me  go  V* 

'*res,"  he  answered,  « certainly.  Bat  I*m 
in  no  haste  to  hare  you  gone.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  person,  Bernice,  who  would  haTO 
taken  such  trouble  as  you,  to  find  out  what  I 
meant  to  do  with  myself.  I  'm  in  no  hurry  to 
haye  you  go.  When  I  *m  back  in  my  shop,  I 
sh&ll  think  of  what  you  hare  done,  OTer  and 
OYer  gain.  So  you  must  never  say  that  you  are 
sorry  you  know  me.  It  would  make  me  glad  if 
it  only  made  you  glad." 

All  this  Paul  said  in  such  a  way,  with  such  a 
look,  in  such  a  tone,  as  left  poor  Bemioe  in  no 
doubt  that  while  he  stood  so  silent,  looking  at 
her,  he  was  thinking  of  her  and  ot  no  one  be- 
side. And  from  the  fullness  of  her  heart  she  ex- 
claimed, *<  I  am  not  sorry.  I  'm  gladder  than  I 
ever  was  at  any  thing." 

Standing  thus  upon  the  outer  verge  of  life, 
gazing  into  what  seemed  to  her  the  unclouded 
splendor  of  his  day,  a  heaven  glorious  with 
sunlight,  through  which  the  birds  of  hope,  on 
wings  all  bathed  in  golden  splendor,  went  flitting 
whithersoever  they  would,  the  child  built  in  ima- 
gination a  palace  for  the  habitation  of  the  man, 
with  walls  of  ivory,  and  gates  of  pearl.  And  in 
her  dream  he  was  a  king  who  ruled  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XIX. . 

But  not  in  a  heroic  mood,  nor  in  the  least  like 
a  vietorious  king,  did  Paul  retrace  his  steps. 

And  no  matter  what  his  meditations,  they  were 
broken  before  he  had  gone  far  on  his  homeward 
way,  by  an  abrupt,  unceremonious  salutation,  a 
harsh  voice  pronouncing  his  name,  and  old  Sue, 
lising  Hke  a  epectre  in  the  path  before  him,  de- 
Bianding — 

"Did  she  give  you  the  message — ^your  little 
hKly-love?" 

Paul  instantly  reeogniced  the  voice,  and  he 
smiled  at  the  saluation,  but  it  likewise  set  him 
tm  thinking  on  a  train  altogether  new  to  him. 

"  The  invitation  to  come  up  and  see  you?  Yes, 
she  delivered  it,"  said  he.  **  To-morrow  you 
wanted  me,  I  believe  ?" 

**  Now  is  as  good — ^now  and  here,"  replied  Sue, 
again  seating  herself  on  the  rock  from  which  she 
had  risen  on  his  approach.  *'  Mr.  Devlin  up 
there,  talks  of  sending  you  off;  do  n't  go." 

Paul  laughed  aloud  in  spite  of  himself.  "Toa 
have  all  gone  into  league  against  me,  I  should 
<h]nk.     What  an  important  man  I  must  be." 

"  Stop  your  nonsense.  Do  n't  you  go  unless 
you  *re  a  fool.  Stay  at  h<fme  and  tend  to  your 
mines,  and  your  kiln,  and  do  B*t  be  a  cats-paw 


for  anybody,  as  poor  old  Joe  your  fsAher  was. 
There 's  such  a  thing  as  being  too  honest  He 
trusted  everybody,  and  what  come  of  it !  What 
come  of  it?"  she  repeated  with  a  loudsr  voice, 
lifting  her  arm,  and  holding  Paul  rooted  to  the 
spot  merely  by  the  power  of  her  glance.  *'  I  'II 
tell  you  what  come.  Them  that  was  poor  got 
rich — and  them  that  had  it  all  in  their  own  hands, 
snddently  found  'em  empty.  Side  by  side  with 
your  people  I  lived  for  twenty  years.  I  was 
there — I  took  care  of  your  father  after  his 
back  was  broke,  till  he  drawed  his  last  breath. 
I  was  there  when  your  mother  died.  Ton  know 
aU  that,  Paul." 

<*  Yes,"  said  Paul'  sadly,  **  I  remombo:  it  I 
know  how  kind  you  were.  Sue,  I  never  shall  for- 
get If  ever  I  have  a  home  on  this  earth  yon 
shall  share  it" 

**  That  is  'at  what  I  want  you  for  to  say,  PauL 
Do  n't  speak  so  down.  But  tell  me  what  it  was 
old  Joe — I  do  n't  mean  disrespeot  to  you,  but  I 
knowed  him  by  that  name  best — what  was  it  he 
said  with  his  dying  breath,  when  you  and  I  was 
there  alone  with  him  ?  Do  you  remember  that, 
too?" 

*<  Yes,"  said  Paul,  "  I  remember  it  all." 

**What  was  it,  then?"  demanded  Sue,  impa- 
tiently, for  she  more  than  fancied  that  she  could 
detect  in  Paul's  voice  an  aversion  to  talk  en  thii« 
subject 

**  Have  you  forgotten,  Sue  ?" 

"Forgot!  You  hope  I  have,  by  the  way  you 
ask.  Forgot !  There  is  n't  a  word  I  ever  heard 
spoke  by  mortal  man  or  woman,  that  I  forgot ! 
Say  it  if  you  know.  But  if  you  do  n't  know, 
why  I  '11  say  it  for  you." 

"When  I  lifted  him  upon  the  pillows,  and  you 
put  down  the  cup  from  which  he  had  drunken 
for  the  last  time,  he  said — *  Paul,  Mr.  Devlin  has 
promised — ^he  will  make  it  all  right  I  should 
have  got  the  papers  fixed,  but  eouM  n*t ;  it 's  too 
late  new.     He  will  do  it  up  all  right' " 

"  Yes !  ke  will.  I  ^ink  's  likely ;  but  when? 
Not  before  the  day  of  judgment  has  come  to  him ! 
Are  you  going  to  wait  till  then?  If  you're 
willing,  A«  is !  /  want  it  settled  up  now,  Paul, 
I  do.  For,  boy,  I  'm  nearly  done  with  this  life — 
and  you  need  n't  be  talking  about  getting  a  home 
for  me.  Get  one  for  yourself— you  've  only  got 
to  speak  the  word.  I  *ve  lived  to  see  you  out 
with  it  If  I  have  n't,  I  will!  Do  you  think 
I  'd  rest  in  my  grave  and  that  thing  not  looked 
into?" 

Paul  was  silent 

"  Are  you  aflraid  to  say  black^s  black  ?  *  Tell 
the  truth  and  shame  the  devil,'  *^  exclaimed  Sue, 
getting  more  and  more  impatient  as  she  observed 
how  little  confidence  Paul  was  placing  in  her 
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words,  and  in  a  lower  tone  she  mnttered,  '*  Like 
hie  father!  If  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  pitch 
him  off  alnongst  them  rocke,  he  'd  thank  me  for 
it,  and  swear,  if  there  was  a  breath  left  in  him, 
't  was  himself  that  did  it" 

"Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Sue,"  said  Paul, 
speaking  grayelj.  **  ProTe  me,  if  you  do  'nt  be- 
UoTO  iti" 

**  Whjr  do  n't  you  out  with  it  like  a  man,  then, 
and  say  how  ho 's  been  a  lying  and  defrauding 
you,  and  Lord  knows  what  beside?  Why  don't 
you,  I  say  ?" 

**  Because  it  is  n't  the  truth.  Sue.  If  you  get 
into  a  passion,  why  then  our  talk  may  as  well 
end  first  as  last,"  said  Paul  quietly. 

'*  I  aint  in  a  passion.  Tes  I  be.  I  can't  help 
it  Ain't  you  got  any  wit  left  in  you  7  Tour 
mother  had  enough  for  ten  men.  She  knew  it 
all,  now  did  n't  she  ?  1 11  leave  it  to  you—did  n't 
she  know  how  things  was  going  ?" 

**  Sue,  it 's  all  yery  good  of  you  to  take  such 
an  interest  I  know  you  are  one  of  my  best 
friends,  but  you're  all  in  the  wrong — so  was 
mother.     The  land  was  n't  father's  to  begin  with. 

<*  'T  was !  '  t  was  his,  and  nobody  else's" 

*'  We  thought  so,  but  that  was  our  mistake," 
persisted  Paul,  mildly. 

"  'T  was  n't !  mistake !  He  bought  it  with  his 
own  'amings,  and  paid  for  it,  money  down. 
Was  n't  I  like  one  of  the  family  ?  Didn't  Arthur 
and  me  know  all  that  concerned  old  Joe  and 
Fanny  ?  Did  n't  we  haye  our  troubles  and  com- 
forts together  years  and  years?  There  never 
was  an  industriouser  creature  than  Joe,  and  all 
them  lands  are  yours.  The  mines  are  yours,  and 
the  kiln 's  yours ;  and  you  *re  bound  to  hare  'em 
back,  you  are!  Don't  I  remember  tiie  day, 
better  than  I  remember  what  happened  yester- 
day, when  Devlin's  shadow  first  darkened  this 
mountain?  He  came  up  on  horseback — that 
minds  me  of  what  a  wise  man  said,  '  pat  a  beg- 
gar on  horseback,  and  he  11  ride  to  the  Devil/ 
sure !  He  was  traveling,  to  see  the  country  he 
said.  He  stopped  at  Joe's  all  night.  Arthur 
and  me  was  in,  as  we  was  often  of  an  evening,  and 
a  wonderful  nice  man  we  all  said  he  was — ^yes 
indeed  I  He  was  a  talker,  and  Joe  was  a  talking 
man,  like  enough  you  remember — and  the 
stranger  took  a  mighty  fancy  to  him,  oh  yes ! 
after  that  Joe  had  told  him  about  the  lands  he 
had  just  bought,  and  the  things  he  was  agoing  to 
do.  That 's  the  man  that  hung  about  and  hung 
about,  a  palavering  and  a  palavering,  and  brought 
your  mother  up  from  Bangor  such  great  presents, 
and  fixed  the  house  up  with  such  things  a^  we 
never  see  in  this  country  afore  that  day.  But  he 
got  his  pay  back,  didn't  he?  Trust  him  for 
that.    It 's  a  pretty  lie  he 's  been  a  putUng  off 


on  you  all  this  time — and  you  a-going  to  beliere 
it" 

«  The  land  belonged  to  the  government,"  Bald 
Paul,  in  answer,  not  in  the  least  oominced  by 
Sue's  assertions.  He  spoke  very  quietly,  as  if 
in  the  hope  of  making  her  more  calm.  Was  h» 
not  a  master  of  the  argument?  Did  he  not 
know  that  she  was  altogether  in  the  irrong? 
"The  land  belonged  to  the  government — ^it  was 
public  land.  It  was  sold,  the  lot  that  father  held 
and  a  greiat  deal  more  besides,  in  this  region. 
And  Mr.  Devlin  bought  it,  and  said  that  he 
would  pay  father  for  it  besides ;  but  he  was  n't 
obligated  to  do  that,  having  paid  for  it  once  to 
the  government,  and  he  did  pay  him  something." 

<*Not  a  red  cent,  I'll  swear,"  ejaculated  Sue. 

"Yes  he  did.  Sue — and  more  than  that,  he 
has  paid  me  along  at  odd  times." 

**  Tes !  for  working  in  his  gardens !  I  know ; 
oh,  Paul,  are  you  a  bom  natural?  Go  to  the 
government  and  ask  'em  if  you  aint !  Did  'nt 
I  stand  by  and  see  your  mother  when  he  asked 
her  to  put  her  mark  to  the  deed  ?  Did  n't  I  see 
through  that  ar  attempt?  Didn't  I  know  old 
Justice  Fellows,  dead  and  gone  ?  Was  n't  h§  up 
to  see  about  it  ?  Lord  bless  your  soul,  yoo  're 
a  babe  in  arms  for  wit!" 

« I  know  all  that,"  said  Paul,  "but  then  .  .  . 
the  deed  father  held  was  worth  nothing — ^the 
land  did  n't  belong  to  the  man  that  sold  it  to 
him.  Neither  of  'em  had  a  real  clear  right  to 
it    You  are  in  the  wrong,  not  I,  Sue." 

"May  be  it  wasn't  a  good  deed,"  said  Sue, 
rising  and  approaching  close  to  Paul,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  whisper — "may  be  it  wan't  worth 
nothing.  What  did  he  set  fire  to  my  house  for 
then,  if  it  wasn't  to  bum  up  that  ar  deed ?  A 
knew  I  had  it — he  knew  your  mother  give  it  to  me 
to  keep  for  you,  Paul  Tintoret,  till  you  was  old 
enough  to  use  it ;  but  heaven  knows  if  that  time 
will  ever  come !" 

"Set  fire  to  your  house,  Sue !  Mr.  Devlin  f" 
said  Paul,  certain  now  that  Sue  must  have  lost 
her  senses. 

"Set  fire  to  it,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground, 
Paul.  That  was  the  beginning  of  it  Arthur 
was  used  up^he  never  was  nothing  after  that 
day.  It  was  the  ruin  of  as  good  a  fellow,  and  as 
hard  working,  as  ever,  ever  lived.  And  I  've  never 
had  a  home  since,  that  a  beast  would  harbor  In, 
no,  nor  wont  have  on  this  earth.  .  .  But," 
here  her  voice  changed  from  a  wail  of  lamenta- 
tion over  the  lost  and  dead — "what  are  jon 
going  to  do,  Paul — will  you  have  yer  own?" 

"  Yes  I  my  own.  Sue ;  but  no  other  man's,"  said 
Paul,  kindly,  but  at  the  same  time  with  decision. 

"  I  vow  to  Heaven  I*^  began  old  Sue  again,  with 
no  abatement  of  energy  from  her  former  speech 
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bat  here  she  checked  henelf,  and,  moving  for- 

m 

ward  planted  herself  in  the  path  before  him — 
"  Before  yon  go  a  step  farther,  promise  me  one 
thing,  that  you  *U  stay  here  for  a  month ;  that 
yon  wont  be  whisking  off  fiie  minute  the  grand 
gentleman  tells  yon  that  you  may.  What?  will 
you  promise— four  weeks — twenty-eight  days — 
say  thirty — that 's  not  so  dreadful  long,  when 
be 's  kept  you  a  waiting,  and  a  waiting,  year 
after  year,  so  long,  for  his  nod.  Will  you  pro- 
mise ?" 

**  1 11  come  up  and  have  another  talk  with  you, 
Sue." 

"  Will  jou  promise  f"  she  persisted. 
**  To-morrow,  if  I  can  get  away,"  he  continued. 
** I  don't  see  any  prospect  of  getting  off  in  a 
month.    I  We  got  work  enough  to  keep  me  busy 
six  months  yet" 

«<  Promise!"  she  repeated. 
"Very  well,  then,  I  promise — but  see,  only 
because  I  appreciate  your  kind  heart — and  I  re- 
member what  you  did  for  those  who  are  dead 
and  gone.  But  if  you  took  to  Tcxing  him,  or 
spreading  a  story  that  you  believe,  I  know,  but 
which  I  can*t  believe — I  do  n't  know  that  I  would 
if  I  could—" 

**0f  course  you  wouldn't,"  she  interposed, 
her  countensfice  expressive  of  an  admiring  re- 
spect that  struggled  with  a  scomftd  smile  as  she 
looked  upon  Paul's  handsome,  honest  face. 

**  Why,  I  should  bo  distressed  and  vexed  be- 
yond all  telling.  I  do  n't  know  what  I  should 
not  be  tempted  to  do." 

*'  Did  I  ever  do  a  harm  to  any  mortal  man?" 
demanded  she,  stepping  aside  from  the  path  in 
among  the  bushes  which  grew  thickly  on  either 
side,  waving  her  hand  as  she  did  so,  in  token 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  proceed — at  the  same 
time  saying,  **  If  I  ever  did,  find  it  out  for  me, 
and  we  '11  talk  about  it — ^if  I  ever  do,  then  '11  be 
your  time  to  fall  afeared  of  me." 

"Wait,"  said  Paul,  as  she  pushed  her  way 
among  the  bushes  until  she  had  passed  him, 
striking  then  again  into  the  path  and  continuing 
in  it  up  the  mountain.  "Wait!"  he  repeated, 
but  she  neither  turned  her  head  nor  otherwise 
paid  heed — her  communication  with  him  for  that 
time  was  at  an  end. 

And  as  Paul  turns  presently  from  watching 
her  receding  figure,  and  goes  slowly  on  his  way, 
his  thoughts  emerge  A*om  the  confusion  into 
which  they  have  been  thrown,  they  arrange 
themselves,  and  present  themselves  thus  before 
him. 

"  If  Mitchell's  mystery  should  turn  out  some- 
thing infernal — if  he  were  once  a  pirate  on  the 
high  seas,  or  a  highway  itbber,  and  a  desperate 
straggle  he  must  have  been  in  somewhere  to  have 


maimed  his  left  hand  in  the  way  it  is !  I  could 
endure  it  better  if  he  turned  out  a  villain,  spite 
of  our  friendship,  than  to  credit  what  tliat  crasy 
old  loon  has  been  saying  about  Mr.  Devlin. 
To  come  bothering  one's  brain  about  such 
trash,  years  after  the  whole  thing  was  made  as 
clear  as  the  sun !  Mr.  Devlin  shall  know  if  she 
gets  up  any  diabolical  plan,  that  I  haven't  a 
hand  in  it  at  all  events." 

There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  Paul  holds 
slackly  in  his  hand,  jast  now,  the  friendship 
which,  within  a  time  whose  lapse  he  could  count 
by^ours,  was  invaluable  to  him.     There  is  ne 
doubt  that  he  would  sacrifice  it  more  readily 
than  any  other  thing  within  his  grasp.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  disappointment  of  a  hope  which 
he  ignorantly  cherished,  which  now  he  frowns 
upon  as  veriest  presumption,  would  be  height- 
ened into  anguish,  and  a  life-long  sorrow,  if  he 
could  dearly  convict  himself  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  fear  with  which  he  looks  on  Mitchell, 
watching  his  words  and  motions,  registering  them 
and  computing  them.     He  cannot  look  upon  him 
as  a  rival.    Pauline  has  rendered  it  impossible, 
for — ^he  is  her  brother!  but  all  the  rival's  jealousy 
is  in  his  heart,  and  he  says  to  himself,  "  any  one 
but  him !  I  can  bear  that  any  one  but  him  should 
win  what  I  could  not" 

It  is  a  meditation  which  during  many  days  and 
nights  continues  unbroken.  It  makes  him  a  spy 
— sleepless,  unwearied.  It  changes  his  nature — 
not  that  he  becomes  another  man  to  mortal  sight 
— ^but  it  makes  him  hypocritical.  He  wears  a 
mask.  He  smiles  when  his  heart  is  brinuned 
with  bitterness.  He  is  chatty  and  jovial  with 
Mitchell,  when  he  would  not  spare  if  fate  em- 
powered hDli  to  blast  his  fairest  prospect  He 
has  grown  keen  of  sight:  he  traces  words  to 
feelings,  actions  to  their  cause — even  the  lightest, 
even  the  simplest     He  has  grown  shrewd.     He 


guesses,  he  believes,  where  others  do  not  so 
much  as  imagine  a  conjecture.  Meanwhile  he  is 
in  outward  word  and  act  what  Pauline  wished, 
believed,  her  brother.  And  now  he  never  speaks 
of  going  away  from  Briarton,  and  if  others  do, 
he  says,  as  he  said  to  Sue,  "  I  cannot  think  of  it 
for  six  months  at  least     I  have  so  much-  work 

to  do." 

But  nestling  constantly  within  the  inmost  re- 
cess of  Paul  Tintoret's  troubled  heart,  was  one 
thought,  hovering  over  darkness,  like  an  angel 
with  wings  silver-tipped.  Poor,  Ignorant,  and 
homely  little  Bemice!  there  was  no  polished 
falsity  in  the  eagerness  of  the  grief  "vnth  which 
she  had  dared  the  darkness  of  that  night  to  learn 
if  he  were  going  away.  Light  as  was  the  valae 
which  he  set  on  her  act  as  illustrative  of  herself, 
the  fact  that  gladdened  him  was,  she  had  grieved 
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Uf  Ukif«k  of  hit  4«p%rUir«  — ^Jutt  tsj  mm  tfaiak-  ' 
\ii%  '/f  it  WJ  ipi^ffi,  or  fe«vl*4  bioi — wWgd 
iUm/   Urr</|«rl7  Jm   V/<>k   tkat  Ikf^nf^t  iDt//  bis 
iMftrt,  mmI  i^fjn  tktoagh  Mt^tj  *Ujb  be  cbetinb-  , 

_  I 

'  Cif  APTKR  XX-  I 

It  WM  ft  Yf.ry  j/leoMnit  tilings  ftn  siaiuement 
whinU  )iA'J  tli«  ck«rm  of  Dovelt/f  for  Mr,  Emi- 
Mfi'M  i>«?lin  t/#  «ntiuigl«  ItinMelf,  id  the  w*/  be 
WM  'Joiujp,  in  bin  fell- con '|ii«riDg  marcb  towani 
tb«  yoiing  heart  which  h«  fully  intciyled  tv  carry  J 
capijvi  With  hitu  wh«;n  ho  went  back  to  bis  toWn- 
boUM  ill  HtinguT. 

It  wan  an  nx4:f.ie*iU%\y  agreeable  pastime  in 
which  be,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  became 
heartily  engage'l.     Him  fiftieth  birtb-daj  found 
bitii  ill  the  ergoyineiit  of  such  a  Tacation  as  be 
bfl  never  iti  bis  llfetiiiie  Icnown  before.     While 
bis  far-seeing,   mucb-comprebeiKling  eye  took 
eognlxatieo  daily  of  all  liis  affairs,  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  it  found  also  time  and  opportu- 
ull|r  for  much    gaxing  on   the  loToly  face  of 
rniilinn  Fillan.     Many  as  were  the  proeperoos 
jfflars  whi(!li  bod  rolled  oTor  him  since  in  bis 
yniith  he  nd ventured  penniless  into  this  moun- 
talimiiit  rpgltMi,  ho  has  never  but  once  dreamed 
Uw  droniii  of  love.     And  very  short  and  very 
miperUuisl  was  that  dream,  even  though  it  bad 
lu  do  with  suidi  an  one  as  her  whose  memory 
wns  cnnNooratcd  In  Uio  lives  of  Paul  and  Ikmice. 
lie  liiis  since  (hat  time  had  bis  share  of  obs  erva 
Uon  and  uonNldoration,  but  clad  in  his  armor  he 
has  witliNtood  the  Are  of  bright  eyes,  and  oven 
muro  fl«M-y  dnrtH  t^f  Cupid'N  arrow.     In  all  those 
yvtkv*  ho  ImM  doiio  nothing  but  grow  rich,  cared 
lor  iiiilbliig  but  to  grow  rich,  osorted  himself  for 
nothing  but  to  grow  rioh.     And  rich  bo    ha 
grown    wry,  as  tlio  reader  baa  already  been 
infornird.  and  probably,  since  ho  has  acquainted 
hlmsi^lf  !«o  well  with  times  and  seasons,  ways  and 
meann.  he  will  ovuitinue  to  increase  in  riches. 
He  U  in  (ho  right  path  for  it — wb»t  is  to  binder? 
If  you  pour  wAter  into  a  tunnel  it  will  run 
tUnmgb    if  you  wound  a  bi>dy  it  will  bleed — no 
wan  better  undenttands  these  laws  of  naturo 
ibaii  diHM  Mr.  IVvlin— he  has  obeyo«l  laws,  and 
gr\««u  rioh. 

Hut  hsving  itoeu  IViuline,  be  bad  gone  on  fW»m 
voting  vi Ml !« of  res)HH't  to  the  old  master  and  his 
invalid  wife,  and  by  degree:*  changed  bis  relation 
with  (ho  fsmi\r.  and  beoame  noigbboriy:  and 
now  if  a  day  gx^e^i  by  when  be  does  nv-^t  come  in 
h^  leat«  a  p^^rlKut  of  bis  mail,  to  talk  over  the 
ext«t»  parsing  in  (he  world,  to  a$k  afler  TauUne's 
motber«  or  to  bring  Taurine's  M'lf  *ome  rare 
tlow^r,  or  ple«5Ant  Isv^k:  if  be  noflects  this 
piNSv*<siing,  tberf  is  n't  a  e«^ul  in  the  bo  us*  bat 


wewkfs  at  it,  tad  in  fSiet  feels  lomewkAt  £Mp- 
pointed,  for  ressons  manifold  and  cbviona. 

Mr.  I>eTU3  belieres  that  he  is  in  lore.  He 
faM  indeed  no  question  about  it :  and  as  he  'wml^ 
in  bis  garden  on  a  bright  morning  beforw  dinBcr^ 
and  casts  over  bis  affairs  mentaDj,  and  ackBow- 
ledges  to  bimsetf  that  if  erer  there  was  a  mar- 
riageable man  on  earth  it  is  that  self,  and  taking 
up  Paul  Tintoret*s  affairs  into  a  reneired  contem- 
plation, he  again  decides  that  it  vrill  be  fall  as 
well  to  let  the  young  fellow  off— not  that  he  fears 
Panl  or  his  influence  as  a  rival,  or  othenrifle»  but 
of  course  because  poor  Paol  is  so  bent  on  launch- 
ing out  and  making  much  of  hims^,  (Mr.  Dct- 
lin  bites  bis  lips  and  smiles  as  he  pauses  OTer  that 
last  reflection,  as  if  a  nature  like  Paul  Tintoret's 
could  ever  make  much  of  itself!)  as  he  walks 
slowly  up  and  down  the  walks  whose  borders 
Paul's  taste  has  made  so  exquisite  in  shape  and 
decoration,  he  spies  in  a  distant  part  of  the  gar- 
den a  strange  figure  bending  down  orer  a  flower- 
bed :  in  momentary  surprise  be  halts  at  the  idea 
of  an  intruder  there,  and  then  strolls  downward 
through  the  rose- walk,  and  the  locust-walk,  until 
he  comes  near  the  object  of  his  curiosity. 

It  is  Jcp  Tossie,  who  has  been  for  the  past 
week  whirling  iu  the  maelstrom  of  passion ,  and 
haying,  no  mortal  con  tell  how,  esciped  from  it, 
he  bos  boon  sunning  himself  on  its  terriiSc 
borders,  and  refreshing  himself  by  Suo  Carroirs 
oft-repeated,  Togue  assurances  of  prosperity  in 
his  love-affair  with  Bemice. 

His  love  for  her  I  name  it  Let  no  one  smile 
at  that.  It  was  such  a  passion  as  has  led  men 
to  battle,  hot,  and  fierce,  and  reckless,  contesting 
for  some  fair  one*s  hand;  such  a  passion  as 
might  prepare  the  holder  for  a  gladiatorial  ec- 
ercise  in  her  behalf.  Every  emotion  of  which  he 
was  capable  was  aroused  within  him — CTery  emo- 
tion that  proved  him  equal  to  any  exercise  of 
thought,  feeling,  or  affection,  was  aroused,  so 
that  bis  poor  brain  was  nearly  maddened  by  the 
excitement  into  which  he  was  thrown. 

Not  of  Paul  was  he  watchful  and  suspicious^ 
as  though  he  were  an  actual  suitor  for  the  farer 
of  the  child.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that 
Paul  should  be  any  such  thing.  But  because 
9he.  so  crivlently  making  a  contrast  between  them, 
preferred  to  bo  with,  and  listen  to  the  former. 
Paul  bad  defended  her.  Paul  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  a  full-grovrn  man:  he  vras  wise:  he  wn^ 
plaTf\il :  be  w.is  kind  to  Bemice.  .\nd  beeaa«e 
he  was  all  this,  and  Jep  could  not  help  obserring 
it„  ard  feeling  it,  he  entertained  for  h'.vn.  ihe 
5arapf.  furious  regard  the  tiger  may  be  «upp«<-l 
to  entertain  for  the  graceful  camelvpari  cc^virg 
acTNxss  its  path.  P<xtr7ep.  it  was  a  sa^i  busi&esss 
fi>r  him. 
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Because  he  had  arrired  at  a  climax,  and  did 
not  know,  under  these  circumstances,  what  to  do 
with  himself,  what  mad  freak  to  indulge  in,  or 
what  frightful  feat  to  attempt,  he  went  wander- 
ing up  until  he  came  to  the  mountain-top,  and 
the  beautiful  plain  on  which  Mr.  Derlin's  house 
stood,  where  he  roved  about  apparently  without 
an  object,  until  he  came  to  the  garden,  and  the 
gay  array  of  flowers  reminded  him  of  Bernice's 
fondness  for  them.  So  he  made  his  way  through 
the  hedge,  and  was  busy  gathering  a  nosegay  for 
the  child  when  his  labor  was  suddenly  suspended 
by  the  quiet  salutation,  the  speaker  standing  at 
his  elbow — 

«  Well,  Jep,  all  right  at  the  mine  ?" 

The  boy's  grimed  hands  desisted  from  their 
work,  and  the  audacity  of  his  countenance,  as 
he  looked  up  from  the  flower-bed  into  the  gentle- 
man's face,  was  in  contrast  with  the  subdued, 
respectful  Toice  that  answered — **  All  right,  sir." 

<*  And  I  hear  good  news  of  you,  Jep,"  said  the 
master,  regarding  with  something  like  pity,  the 
pitiable  shape  before  him.  <*Mr  Headman  says 
you  are  an  uncommon  hand  at  the  pick.  That's 
the  true  way  to  prosper ;  keep  a  steady  look  out, 
and  a  steady  hand  at  your  business." 

To  all  which  doctrine  Jep  signifies  his  assent 
by  manifol^uick  inclinations  of  the  head,  and 
some  of  thoie  profoundly  intelligent  glances  pe- 
ouliar  to  him. 

**  By  the  way  our  wise  womaa  is  back  again," 
continued  Mr.  Deylin,  with  an  unconcerned  air, 
and  not  at  all  as  if  an  idea  had  occurred  to  him 
as  he  looked  at  the  misshapen  image  before  him, 
and  recalled  old  Sue. 

«Back  and  gone,"  said  Jep. 

<*  Gone!"  repeated  the  master  with  undisguised 
surprise,  "where?" 

**  A  tramping,  just  like  afore.  She 's  great  on 
tramping.     'Taint  often  she  stops." 

*'She  was  sick,  I  thought.  She  looked  as  if 
her  next  tramp  would  be — into  the  other  world," 
said  Mr.  Devlin,  concluding  his  sentence  in  an 
undertone,  as  if  addressing  himself;  and  Jep, 
as  his  quick  car  caught  the  words,  and  his  quick 
eyo  observed  the  master's  face,  did  not  observe 
any  evidence  that  Mr.  Devlin  felt  specially  re- 
lieved. 

'*She  used  to  be  telling  people's  fortunes. 
Does  she  keep  that  up  yet  ?" 

"More'n  ever,"  said  Jep,  and  Mr.  Devlin  ob- 
served the  sparkle  of  the  boy's  eyes. 

"Well,  Jep,  I  hope  she  gave  you  a  good  one, 
my  man.    I  'm  sure  you  deserve  it" 

No  character  in  Mr.  Devlin's  presence  ever 
made  the  slightest  revelation  of  itself  that  his 
keen  eyes  were  not  quiok  to  note,  and  the  re- 
markable change  in  the  boy's  countenance  when 


he  next  observed,  "  some  shy  sweetheart  is  going 
to  smile  on  you,  eh,  Jep?"  was  observed,  and 
commented  upon,  and  put  away  for  reference, 
like  a  labeled  article  for  future  use.       * 

Close  upon  this  question,  which  Jep  answered 
with  a  grin,  followed  the  remark — 

"  If  you  go  to  Briarton  to-day,  wont  you  see  Paul 
Tintoret  for  me,  and  tell  him  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  him  come  up  at  his  leisure?  Do  you 
know  Paul?" 

Neither  did  this  second  sudden  electrifying 
change  in  the  boy's  countenance  escape  Mr. 
Devlin's  notice.  There  was  no  discrepancy  be  • 
tween  the  savage  look  and  the  voice  of  his  reply. 

"Yes,  I  should  think  I  did." 

"A  friend  of  yours,  eh?  All  the  better  for 
that,"  said  Mr.  Devlin. 

"A  friend?    No,  he  ain't    He's  an  enemy." 

"An  enemy,"  replied  the  master  with  great 
apparent  surprise.  "Paul  Tintoret  anybody's 
enemy  I     He  would  n't  hurt  a  fly  knowingly." 

"  He  never  hurted  me.  Did  I  say  so  ?  I  'd 
like  to  see  him  at  it !" 

"Now,  Jep,  see  here.  What  do  you  mean? 
What  sort  of  a  mistake  have  you  made,  my  man  ?" 
asked  Devlin,  in  a  frank,  considerate  way,  best 
calculated  to  win  the  boy's  confidence.  "  I  *ve 
known  Paul  Tintoret  since  he  was  a  youngster ; 
he 's  a  good  fellow,  first  best" 

"  'T  aint  nothing,"  said  Jep,  looking  awry  at 
the  flowers  in  his  hands,  the  flower-beds  at  his 
feet,  any  where  except  at  the  face  of  the  man 
who,  when  Paul's  name  was  mentioned  by 
whomsoever,  and  whensoever,  was  on  the  alert, 
eager,  curious. 

"If  he  has  done  you  a  wrong  I  shall  have  to 
put  it  to  him." 

"  'T  aint  nothing,"  repeated  Jep ;  looking  how- 
ever at  the  same  time  as  if  it  were  not  only  some- 
thing, but  a  great  deal.  To  divert  the  conversa- 
tion which  had  become  quite  too  personal,  he 
said — "Paul's  agoing  away,  they  say.  He'd 
better — he  can 't  go  too  quick.  You  can 't  send 
him  too  quick." 

The  audacious  look  was  again  paramoudl^  and 
its  spirit  permeated  Jep's  words.  With  *7'*»<"g 
zeal  he  prepared  to  press  this  point  as.^Ui^^td 
its  eifect  for  an  instant  upon  the  list^er,  who 
said,  however,  in  a  careless  way — 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Jep  ?" 

"  Sue  says,  the  she  devil  I  that  he  's  coming  to 
his  own  yet — if  you  can  find  out  what  she  meant 
by  that,  sir." 

An  angry  flush  crossed  Mr.  Devlin's  face  as  he 
looked  down  astonished  at  the  boy.  His  look 
was  terrible.  Ho  saw  the  boy  quail  before  it, 
and  instantly  it  vanished. 

"Well,  what  did  she  mean,  Jep?    I  guess 
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jou  're  wifler  on  this  point  than  L  It  '•  a  nice 
head  that  can  make  anj  thing  ontof  Soe  Carrors 
prophecies."  This  he  said  in  an  easy,  uncon- 
strained tone,  and  he  laughed  a  little  as  he  again 
fixed  his  sharp  eyes  upon  Jep. 

**I  don't  know,  sir,"  retomed  he,  and  the 
Yoice  in  which  he  spoke,  and  the  look  accompa- 
nying his  words  was  that  of  the  most  hopeless 
ignorance.  *'  P'rhaps  she  meant  that  Paul  was 
agoing  to  get  old  Fillan's  Bliss  Pauline,  'stead 
of  the  doctor." 

*<  What  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Detlin,  surreying  the 
boy  with  unmeasured  astonishment ;  but  it  was 
«n  amazement  of  an  altogether  different  charac- 
ter from  that  exhibited  a  moment  since.  He 
breathed  freely,  and  he  stood  up  more  proudly 
erect  than  erer,  for  suddenly  he  saw  a  path 
opened  before  him,  that  had  not  one  solitary  eb- 
Btmction,  and  he  said  to  himself  compassionately, 
as  he  looked  upon  Jep^**  Poor  idiot"  But  he 
^ad  nerer  in  his  life  encountered  one  more  aliTC 
to  what  he  had  done  and  meant  to  do,  than  this 
same  idiotic  creattire,  as  he  deemed  him,  with 
whom,  unawares,  he  was  strdggling. 

'<  That 's  what  they  always  said  in  the  Tillage. 
That's  alll  know."    ' 

"That  Paul  had  a  lady-loTe — ^very  likely.  It 
would  be  a  wonder  if  he  had  n't,  and  it 's — it 's — " 
he  could  not  speak  the  word  in  that  connection. 


<'Mis8  Pauline,"  saggested  Jep.  «< That's 
what  they  said." 

"  And  the  doctor,"  began  Mr.  Devlin  in  spile 
of  himself. 

"  That 's  what  they  say — ^kinder  stepped  in — 
but  now  Paul 's  going  away — **  he  looked  again 
into  Mr.  Derlin's  face,  as  if  to  receiTO  a  surety 
there  that  this  was  a  fact 

'*  And  it  looks  as  if  he  had  givep  up  his  chance, . 
you  mean?"  said  the  master.  <*  Well,"  here  he 
took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  the  hour,  <'if 
you  go  to  the  Tillage  tell  him  to  come  up  .  . 
I  hope  you'll  be  good  friends  before  he  goes 
away,  Jep ;"  and  Mr.  DcTlin  turned  upon  his 
heel  and  walked  off,  not  fuling  tb  obserTO  the 
manner  of  reception  the  boy  gaTO  to  hi^  intima- 
tion that  Paul  woi  going  away.  And  forthwith 
Jep  Tassie  went  about  his  business. 

And  Mr.  Devlin  continuing  his  walk  through 
the  fragrant,  blossoming  garden,  thought  more 
seriously  than  cTcr  that  he  was  in  loTe. 

The  reader  will  pardon  the  repetition  of  this 
statement,  graciously  remembering  that,  as  in- 
timated in  the  outset,  the  writer  is  attempting  in 
this  tale  nothing  more  than  the  delineation  of  a 
passion  which  found  for  itself  a  little  infectire 
district,  away  off  in  the  mouAtainous  woods  of 
Maine.  ^•' 
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Thi  flush  of  day  la  o'er;  the  ranny  heam 
Behind  yon  hilU  In  n^or^eous  pomp  retires : 
The  moon  begins  to  shed  her  silrery  fires 
In  flickering  lorellness  within  the  stream, 
CbMto,  cold,  but  b«autiful;  so  some  ooy  fair 
With  artless  blushes  steals  a  hurried  gaxe 
—Modestly  conscious— where  the  glass  displays 
The  i^i^ing  charms  her  youthful  features  heart 
—The  sun  hath  sunk :  serene,  in  tranquil  state, 
Plow  thy  pure  watern,  Wurda,  'neath  this  bank! 
Mild  is  the  nlght^no  exhalations  dank 
Skim  o'er  the  ground:  here  let  me  lonely  wait 
The  midnight  hour,  and  in  sweet  tracks  of  thought 
Employ  my  mind  on  scones  and  shades  remote. 

Roll  on,  fiiir  Wurda  I  other  streams  than  thine 
Bathed  my  young  feet  in  Scotland's  dewy  straths, 
The  Jungle  near  me  hides  more  perilous  paths. 
For  there  the  panther  cowers,  and  serp<^nts  twine 
Round  trees,  as  renomous;  o'er  me  incline 
Bright  ftiilts— lush  mangoes  drest  in  green  and  gold, 
And  add  tamarinds,  with  many  a  rine 


Of  scented  jaionine  laced ;— my  eyes  behold  ■ 
Instead  of  rocks  with  gloomy  flr  and  pine 
Sombrely  feathered,  and  heath-corerod  wold 
Purple  with  banquets  for  the  questing  bee, 
Scenes  altogether  oriental— tree 
And  flower,  and  bird,  and  unknown  woods  that  hold 
Strange  mysteries,  which  are  still  but  dreams  to  mc 

T  is  not  the  sombre  flr,  whom  rustling  cones 
Sound  o'er  my  head — 'tiii  not  the  wild  rose-scent 
Embalms  the  air— 'tis  not  the  music  lent 
By  dbtant  pibroch — but  the  plaintire  moans 
Of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  bool-booVs  song 
Re-echoing  through  the  wood !    O'er  me  dei>ends 
The  fig-leaved  banyan,  whose  thick  boughs  among 
Scampers  the  squirrel;  and  with  sephyr  blends 
The  breath  of  golden  gum-Arabic  buds. 
And  the  spleeodors  of  tha  wild  Kareet; 
Whilst,  flinging  mystic  shadows  at  my  feet. 
The  night-hawk  flits  above  me,  and  in  floods 
Of  moonshine  bathes  Its  wings.    Oh !  both  are  dear 
To  me,  the  distant  Scotland  and  the  India  here! 


ASPEN    COURT; 

AND    WHO    LOST    A*ND    WHO    WON    IT 

(A  8T0BT  or  OUR  OWN  TIMXO 

BT  8HIBLBT  BBOOKS. 


(Contmutd  frcm  pag€  165.) 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


PAUL  IN  A  NEW  CHAHACTBB. 

r  is  probable  that  when  Heyirood  opened  the 
rersation  with  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent,  which 
eluded  in  the  disastrous  manner  recorded  in 
last  chapter,  the  priest  had  not  arranged 
Bper.i£o  plan  for  rendering  that  excitable 
ng  gentleman  useful  in  the  prosecution  of 
Ain  designs  Heywood  had  in  Tiew,  and  which 
10  means  tended  toward  the  comfort  of  Ber- 
1  Carljon.  But  Paul  unbosomed  himself 
1  so  much  facility,  and  indicated  wilh  m 
ih  unconscious  precision  the  chord  which 
lired  touching,  that  before  Heywood  resoWed 
stke  him  home  to  St  Alban's  "^UJOfi,  he  had 
e  determined  what  work  he  Hj^fdd  set  him  to 
And  the  following  momiiuL  while  tempting 
Ts  not  over-eager  appetite^th  diyers  stimu- 
ig  delicacies,  of  which  the  priest  was  on  ex- 
lingly  good  judge,  he  broke  ground  withoi^ 
h  preliminary. 

Reverting  to  our  little  talk  last  night,  Mr. 

i^uerbent,"  said  the  priest,  busying  himself 

I  some  of  the  breakfast  arrangements,   in 

T  to  let  Paul  get  over  any  embarrassment 

!h  recollections  might  occasion,  *^r  suppose 

you  and    Bernard    Carlyon  are  intimate 

ids,  and  in  one  another's  confidence  ?" 

Why,  no,"  said  Paul,  "  I  can't  say  that    It 

is  odd  that  we  are  not  more  intimate,  all 

gs  considered;    but  Carlyon  had  always  a 

of  mystery  about  him,  or  I  fancied  so,  and 

might  go  on  telling  him  your  history,  and 

*  troubles,  and  your  love  affairs,  and  all  the 

of  it,  for  hours,  and  he  would  listen,  and 

you  advice  if  you  wanted  it,  but  he  never 

you  any  thing  in  return." 

There  might  have  been  good  reasons  for 

,"  said  Heywood,  significantly. 

I  've  thought  80  too,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent, 

times.     But,  if  there  is  any  thing  wrong,  he 

managed  to  keep  it  very  close ;  and  you  see 

^ts  into  first-rate  society,  and  is  asked  to 

at  great  people's  houses,  and  altogether  one 

not  know  what  to  think  of  him.    But  what 
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you  told  me  last  night,  and  which  seems  like  a 
dream  to-day,  has  opened  my  eyes  in  a  great 
measure." 

<*  And  do  you  intend  to  make  any  use  of  your 
enlightenment  ?"  said  Heywood.  <<  Here,  let  me 
give  you  some  hot  coffee— try  that  deril— or  do 
you  propose  to  resign  to  him  a  young  lady  who, 
it  appears  to  me,  is  almost  worth  looking  after, 
unless  you  have  other  views." 

"  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  in  perfect 
confidence,  Mr.  Heywood.  I  have  formed  a 
great  respect  for  you,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  of 
your  advice.  I — ^you  would  not  perhaps  believe 
it — but  my  affection  for  that  young  lady  is  very 
warm  and  very  sincere,  and  I  reoeived  a  great 
shock  in  learning  that  she  was  Lord  Rookbury's 
daughter,  and  a  much  greater  one  in  finding  that 
she  is  legitimate." 

**Two  circumstances,  my  dear  friend,  which 
one  would  have  supposed  were  in  your  favor. 
Would  you  have  preferred  her  remaining  an 
actress,  and  being  condemned  all  her  life  to  paint 
her  face,  and  exhibit  her  ankles,  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  any  snob  who  could  find  sixpence  to  pay 
half-price  to  a  gallery  ?" 

"  That  is  one  way  of  putting  it,"  said  Paul, 
discontentedly.     "  An  artist's  life — " 

"  My  dear  Chequerbent,  do  n't  talk  nonsense. 
The  way  I  have  put  it  is  the  way  society  puts  it, 
behind  the  backs  of  artists,  as  you  call  them. 
Is  that  the  life  you  would  select  for  a  girl  whom 
you  cared  about  ?" 

Paul  remembered  many  pleasant  days  which 
ho  had  spent  with  Angela  while  she  was  fulfill- 
ing her  engagements,  and  he  grumblingly  admit- 
ted that  the  stage  had  its  humiliations,  but  also 
its  triumphs.  The  priest  was  obstinate,  and 
would  not  even  allow  that  the  triumphs  were 
worth  having,  the  highest  being  the  throwing  an 
entire  theatre  into  a  paroxysm  of  adnuration, 
which,  from  an  ignorant  mob,  whereof  the  pit 
and  gallery  formed  the  overwhelming  migority, 
was  no  compliment  to  an  educated  person. 

<*But,"  he  said,  "we  are  talking  uselessly, 
because  that  part  of  the  business  is  settled  with- 
out us ;  and  Lady  Anna  Rookton  is  not  likely  to 
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hATe  to  curUey  to  the  plebcUns  in  return  for 
tnother  '  reception ' — is  not  thjit  the  word  ?  Do 
ydv  knoir  when  the  leayes  town  ?" 

*'  No,"  vM  Paul.  That  reminds  me  thongh. 
A  rerj  good  tbonght  I  Ml  go  and  see  her  this 
fery  moniing.  TwcWe  o'clock,  by  Jore;  how 
late  we  ore !" 

**  You  slept  soundly,"  said  Hey  wood,  **  and  I 
thought  it  might  do  you  no  harm  to  hare  your 
sleep  out  Pooh,  pooh,  do  n't  look  discomposed 
— the  excitement  of  our  conversation  would  have 
been  enough  to  overset  you,  even  if  you  had 
drank  nothing.  I  have  seen  a  man  talk  himself 
into  intoxication,  over  water.  But  what  good 
do  you  propose  to  do  by  seeing  Bliss  Living- 
•tono?" 

«<  Well,"  said  Pad,  **  I  should  Uke  to  come  to 
on  understanding  with  her.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  we  have  been  so  intimate  for  a  very  long 
time,  that  I  think  she  is  using  me  confoundedly 
ill  in  encouraging  any  one  else's  attentions." 

"  Is  it  fair  to  ask  you  whether  you  ever  came 
to  an  understanding  before,  and  when  she  was 
what  yon  are  pleased  to  call  an  artist  ?"  said  the 
priest  malioiously.  **0r,  in  plain  English,  did 
you  ever  toll  her,  or  even  admit  to  yourself  that 
you  intended  to  marry  her  ?  Come,"  he  added, 
laughing,  *<you  are  in  the  confessional." 

"  If  you  put  it  so,"  said  Paul,  "I  certainly 
have  no  right  to  say  that  I  ever  exactly  proposed 
to  her.  But,  bless  my  soul,  I  was  always  in  her 
company;  I  have  written  her  heaps  of  letters, 
I  've  got  some  of  her  hair  in  my  purse  here — no, 
it  is  in  my  other  one — I  have  taken  her  out  to 
hundreds  of  dinners,  and  I  believe  that  I  should 
have  a  good  action  fur  breach  of  promise  against 
her." 

**  I  should  like  to  have  brought  up  all  that  evi- 
dence against  you,  if  the  case  had  been  the  other 
way,  and  you  had  deserted  her.  How  you  would 
have  thrown  up  your  head,  and  blessed  your  soul 
then,  and  wondered,  by  Jove!  what  such  girls 
were  made  of,  to  fancy  that  because  a  gentleman 
paid  them  some  attention,  they  were  to  be  a  clog 
on  him  for  life,  and  all  that  I  know  you  young 
fellows,"  said  Hey  wood.  <*  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  can  say,  honestly,  that  you  ever  contem^ 
plated  introducing  that  young  lady  to  your  guar- 
dian, or  to  your  rich  relations,  the  proud  good 
old  aunts  in  particular — in  fact,  you  were  very 
happy  to  flirt  about  with  a  pretty  and  amu^ng 
companion,  but  you  thought  as  much  of  marriage 
as  I  do — I,  a  priest  of  Rome.  Well,  she  is  above 
that  sort  of  thing  now,  and  so  you  may  go  and 
look  out  for  somebody  else ;  there  is  plenty  of 
other  young  ladies  who  like  champagne  and  ice 
pudding." 
Paul's  jouscience  told  him  that  Hevwood  spoke 


the  truth,  but,  (with  our  usual  wisdom,)  he  in- 
stantly began  to  seek  to  convince  himself  that  as 
he  had  been  sincerely  attached  to  Angela,  he 
should  have  proposed  one  day  or  another,  and 
that  he  was  therefore  ill-treated,  and  he  moiL- 
bled  something  of  the  kind,  which  made  tl:f 
priest  laugh. 

**  Come,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  *<  there  is  no 
use  in  self-deception.  I  know  that  you  like  her 
very  much,  and  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  know  she 
is  very  fond  of  you,  I  should  only  say  what  I 
have  reason  to  believe." 

"  You  know  that?"  said  Paul,  coloring  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair  with  pleasure. 

*<  I  do  not  speak  lightly  on  such  matters,"  said 
Hey  wood,  gravely.  "  I  retain  sufBcient  respect 
for  my  vocation  not  to  sport  with  affairs  inrolr- 
ing  human  happiness  or  misery."  And  if  he 
could  not  repress  a  sort  of  smile  as  he  spoke,  he 
concealed  it  from  Paul  by  finishing  his  sentence 
behind  the  newspaper. 

"  Then,  by  Jove,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent,  "my 
case  is  not  so  bad  after  all !" 

"  How  do  you  mean,  my  dear  sir  ?"  said  Hey- 
woody  earnestly.  **  If  you  imagine  that  you  are 
at  all  in  a  favorable  position  in  regard  to  Miss 
Livingstone,  the  sooner  you  disabuse  yourself  of 
such  an  impression  the  better.  You  have  had 
many  years  of  chances  with  her,  but  you  have 
lost  them  all." 

•*  Yes,"  said  BkI,  "  but  who  was  to  know  that 
she  would  be  clsTmed  by — "  he  stopped,  with 
some  discomposure,  just  then  remembering  that 
Ms  observation  slightly  clashed  with  his  previous 
professions.  The  priest  nodded,  to  show  that  he 
saw  the  blot,  but  was  not  going  to  hit  it,  and 
Paul  added.  "Any  how,  if  she  cares  about  me, 
that  is  something  gained,  surely." 

"  With  Miss  Livingstone  of  the  Polyhymnia,  a 
good  deal,  no  doubt ;  with  Lady  Anna  Rookton, 
of  Rookwood,  not  much.  You  have  lost  her,  my 
young  friend,  and  I  tell  you  so  plainly.  You 
may  take  it  from  me,  but  if  you  prefer  hearing 
it  from  Miss  Angela's  own  lips,  put  on  your 
boots,  and  take  a  cab  in  the  Haymarket  I  will 
wait  here  till  you  return  and  inform  me  that  she 
has  given  you  a  dismissal." 

Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent  looked  very  blank  in- 
deed at  this  intimation,  and  began  to  break  up 
his  egg-shells,  very  vindictively,  into  extreme 
smallncss,  making  curious  faces  all  the  time. 

"  Why,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  Heywood  read  very  quietly, 
"you  asked  me  if  I  were  going  to  resign  her 
without  an  effort  That  meant  that  you  thought 
I  hod  some  chance  with  her." 

"And  in  reply,"  said  Mr.  Heywood,  "you 
gave  mo  a  sort  of  deceptive  answer,  intended  to 
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make  me  belioTo  tbat  yon  and  she  were  in  a  dif- 
ferent relation  firom  that  in  which  I  know  you  to 
be.  Of  coarse,  I  hare  no  right  to  intmde  npon 
your  secrete,  but  no  man  likes  to  be  thonght  a 
dupe,  and  I  hare  only  endeaTored  to  show  you 
that  I  perfectly  understand  your  position."  And 
he  resumed  his  paper. 

**  I  declare  to  you,"  said  Paul,  quite  piteously, 
**  that  I  had  no  intention  of  doceiTing  you,  or  of 
evading  any  question.  On  the  contrary,  I  felt 
<)uite  happy  to  think  that  you  were  inclined  to 
interest  yourself  in  my  affairs,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  you  should  misunderstand  me."  And  he 
ypoke  in  all  sincerity  this  time. 

Hey  woo<l,  who  deemed  that  he  had  now  assert- 
ed his  superiority  sufficiently,  turned  upon  him 
writh  the  most  pleasant  smile. 

**  Do  n*t  mistake  m^'*  he  said,  **for  a  moment. 
If  I  felt  hurt,  it  was  that  I  had  not  succeeded  in 
making  you  think  me  worthy  your  confidence. 
I  should  be  glad,  very  glad,  to  promote  your 
welfare ;  and  have  reasons  for  being  interested 
in  you,  of  which  we  need  not  talk  now.  But  if 
I  interfere,  it  must  be  on  the  condition  that  you 
are  either  entirely  guided  by  my  adrice,  or  that 
you  reject  it  altogether.  I  should  not  interpose  if 
I  did  not  belioTe  that  I  could  be  of  material  service." 

*' Any  thing  in  the  world  that  you  can  point 
out,"  said  Paul,  earnestly,  "I  will  try  to  do. 
Can  I  say  fairer  ?" 

**  I  wish  you  could  not,  in  that  collocation," 
«aid  the  priest,  "for  it  is  particularly  bad  Eng- 
lish. Never  mind  my  saying  that  kind  of  thing," 
he  added,  laughing,  **  it  is  my  way.  Well,  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  so  much  confidence  in  my 
wish  to  serve  you.  And  now  answer  a  question 
or  two  which  bear  upon  the  business,  though  you 
may  not  see  that  they  do.  You  are  still,  1  believe, 
in  the  office  of  Molesworth  and  Penkridge  ?" 

«  M.  and  P.  have  still  that  honor,"  said  Paul. 

**  But  if  I  understand  Carlyon  aright,  you  do 
not  attend  much  to  business ;  in  fact  you  do  not 
know  much  about  it  ?" 

"  It  was  very  good  of  him  to  say  that,"  said 
Paul,  angrily.  "  If  I  give  my  mind  to  work,  I 
rather  believe  I  can  master  it  as  well  as  some 
other  people  who  think  themselves  deuced  clever, 
but  who.  do  n't  make  as  many  hits  as  they  fancy, 
I  can  tell  them.  Why,  it  was  only  last  Monday 
I  went  down  the  lane  and  attended  a  summons 
before  old  Pollock,"  (Mr.  Choquerbent  adopted 
the  graceful  form  in  which  the  junior  members 
of  a  profession  like  to  allude  to  its  heads),  **  and 
I  smashed  Fossel  and  PobVs  managing  man; 
nnnshed  him  utterly,  sir,  and  had  it  all  my  own 
Way.  Pollock  himself  told  me  he  had  n't  a  leg 
to  stand  on." 

"  Take  my  advice,  and  give  your  mind  to  work 


for  the  present,"  said  Heywood  impresaively ; 
**  and  it  is  possible  that  your  rival  may  be  re- 
duoed  to  the  condition  deecribed  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron." 

*'  As  I  said/'  responded  Paul,  *<you  have  only 
to  give  me  an  agenda^  as  we  call  it,  and  I  will  be 
all  obedienee."  For  he  had  rapidly  acquired  a 
great  and  vague  reverence  of  Heywood;  and 
this  had  bean  inoreasod  since  Paul  had  learned 
that  he  was  a  Catholic  priest  He  had  some  no- 
tion, I  think,  that  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
of  which  he  had  heard,  but  had  a  somewhat  in- 
definite idea  of,  were  about  to  be  set  rolling  for  his 
especial  benefit. 

"  Then  I  gather  that  you  do  attend  to  busi- 
ness," said  the  priest.  "  Are  you  much  in  com- 
munication with  your  jemployer  T" 

**The  old  MoleT  Well,  no,  not  more  than  I 
can  help,"  said  Paul,  for  he  is  a  cantankerous 
kind  of  party,  and  thinks,  like  Sir  Peter  Teasle, 
that  it  is  a  wicked  world,  and  the  fewer  people 
we  praise  the  better." 

"And  you  like  to  be  praised?"  asked  the 
priest,  looking  full  into  Paul's  face. 

"One  likes  to  be  appreciated,  at  any  rate," 
said  Paul ;  "  and  it  is  not  in  the  old  Mole's  way 
to  say  much  that  is  pleasant*  But  I  know  all 
that  he  is  about,  because  I  copy  a  good  many  of 
the  entries  out  of  his  attendance-book  into  the 
bills  of  costs." 

"Ah!"  said  Heywood,  "do  I  understand  that 
term  rightly?  The  attendance-book  is  the  re- 
cord of  what  is  done  for  clients." 

"Not  quite  that,"  said  Paul,  delighted  to  bo 
able  to  impart  some  information.  "It  is  the 
book  in  which  Molesworth  puts  down,  every 
day,  a  note  as  to  whom  ho  has  seen,  what  letters 
he  has  written,  and  so  forth,  to  be  charged 
against  the  client." 

"  But  he  would  put  down  nothing  that  all  the 
establishment  might  not  read,  I  suppose  T"  said 
Ilcywood,  carelessly. 

"Why,"  said  Paul,  "in  strictness  he  ought 
not;  and. his  course  is  decidedly  irregular  and 
dangerous,  as  I  often  tell  him.  But  he  has  a 
habit  of  making  notes  of  explanations,  and 
reasons,  and  things  to  be  remembered  in  future, 
which,  of  course,  do  not  go  into  the  bills — I 
should  rather  say  not,  or  some  people's  weak 
minds  would  be  astonished — ^but  there  they  are. 
However,  he  has  some  sense,  and  he  is  very  par- 
ticular about  having  this  book  brought  back  to 
him  the  moment  we  have  done  with  it ;  and  the 
old  ones  he  keeps  looked  up." 

"  Ah,  in  tin  boxes  with  staring  labels.  I  know 
them." 

"  Yes :  but  the  box  in  question  is  kept  locked 
up  im  our  strong-room,"  said  Paul. 
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**  Oh,"  said  the  priest,  nnconoernedly ;  '*  then 
I  sappoee  there  wonld  be  a  difficulty  in  yonr 
looking  back  to  any  particular  entry  in  one  of 
these  books  ?" 

<*  A  difficulty  !  Well,  yes,"  said  Paul,  *'boeause 
it  would  seem  queer  for  me  to  be  looking  into  a 
box  like  that  The  other  clerks  might  make  ob- 
serrations;  and  I  hare  more  than  one  enemy 
who  might  take  an  opportuni^  of  mentioning  it 
to  Moles  worth." 

**CarIyon*s  ingenuity,  I  suppose,  would  not 
hare  been  so  soon  at  fault,"  said  Heywood. 

'*  When  I  say  that  I  do  not  see,"  said  Paul,  im- 
mediately brought  up  to  the  collar  by  this  re- 
minder,  **  I  mean  that  I  do  not  see  at  the  mo- 
ment   Of  course  the  thing  can  be  done." 

"Well,"  said  Heywood,  "it  is  Tory  desirable 
for  your  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  a  certain 
young  lady,  that  I  should  see  a  record  of  some 
transactions  that  took  place  in  the  course  of  a 
period  which  I  can  point  out ;  and  if  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  has  given  any  of  these  notes,  and  expla- 
nations, and  reasoDs,  so  much  the  better." 

"And  you  desire  me  to  copy  them  out  for 
you  ?"  said  Paul. 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  asking  you  to  undertake 
that  labor,"  said  Heywood.  "My  notion  was 
that  if  I  could  see  them — an  hour  would  answer 
my  purpose — the  object  would  bo  gained." 

"You  want  me,"  said  Paul,  slowly  and  du- 
biously, "  to  get  a  book  out  of  M.  and  P's.  strong- 
room, and  bring  it  to  you  to  look  at  ?" 

"  Do  not  put  it  in  that  way,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Chequcrbent,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  show  of 
displeasure.  "  I  do  not  vant  it ;  I  have  no  con- 
cern in  the  matter.  I  suppose  myself  to  be  en- 
deaToring  to  serre  you ;  and  if  you  think  that  I  am 
not  qualified  to  do  so,  pray  let  us  drop  the  sub- 
ject It  b  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  feel 
more  strongly  for  Miss  laringstone  than  a  gentle- 
man does  who  professes  to  Iotc  her." 

"  Do  n't  be  displeased,"  said  Paul,  "  but  just 
consider  my  position.  You  see  I  am,  as  an  ar- 
ticled clerk,  a  sort  of  confidential  man ;  and  the 
thing  is  rather  a  queer  one  to  do." 

"DonH  do  it,**  said  Heywood,  "and  there's 
an  end.  Only,  as  you  hare  rery  properly,  and  I 
may  say  in  a  way  which  increases  my  respect  for 
your  intellect,  referred  to  your  relation  with 
your  employer,  I  may  remind  you  that  you  are 
bound  to  take  a  large  ricw  of  your  responsi- 
bilities. Remember  that  in  attaching  yourself 
to  Mr.  Molesworth,  yon  merely  complied  with 
one  of  the  forms  necessary  to  bring  you  into  that 
great  system  of  equity  which  is  represented  by 
law;  and  that  you  are  in  effect  a  minister  of 
justice.  How  far  you  haye  a  right,  simply  from 
priTate   feeling   toward   Mr.    Molesworth,    to 


abstain  from  any  course  which  will  promote  the 
justice  you  haTe  bound  yourself  to  forward,  is  a 
matter  for  your  own  consideration." 

This  piece  of  sophistry  was  exactly  calculated 
to  please  Paul,  who  immediately  looked  profound, 
and  tried  to  catch  the  tone  of  the  other. 

"That  I  allow,"  said  Paul,  "is  a  riew  to 
which  I  haye  not,  perhaps,  given  sufficient  at- 
tention. Allow  me  a  few  moments."  And  he 
affected  to  be  deep  in  thought  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  much  in 
what  you  say,  and  certainly  I  am  not  the  person 
to  shrink  from  responsibility.  You  feel  certain 
that  the  interests  of  Miss  Livingstone  are  involved 
in  the  course  you  propose." 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  Heywood. 

"  Then  by  Jove  it 's  done,  sir,"  said  Paul,  re- 
lapsing into  colloquiality. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  not  ask  how  yoa  mean 
to  manage,"  said  Heywood. 

"Just  so,"  said  PauL  "Leave  it  to  me. 
But  I  should  like  Angela  to  know  that  I  air 
engaged  in  trying  to  serve  her." 

"  If  you  will  accept  my  adrice,  you  will  abstain 
from  saying  any  thing  to  her,  or  to  anybody  else, 
until  the  serrice  is  accomplished.  Remember, 
women  seldom  give  you  credit  for  your  intentions, 
if  you  fail.     Success  is  a  woman's  idol." 

"But  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Macbeth,"  said 
Paul,  "  *  I  have  screwed  my  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing place,*  and  shall  not  fail.  And  now — who  is 
the  party  whose  business  I  am  to  refer  to  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  priest,  "  thai  it 
may  be  convenient  and  even  advantageous  here- 
after, should  you  be  unable  to  charge  yourself 
with  having,  to  your  knowledge,  given  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  There  may  be  no  reason 
for  such  forethought,  but  you  are  a  shrewd, 
keen-sighted  man,  and  need  not  to  be  told  that 
a  good  player  never  throws  away  a  chance." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Paul.  "  You  are  the  sort 
of  person  with  whom  I  like  to  work.  But  hew 
the  deuce  can  I  get  you  the  information,  without 
knowing  that  I  have  done  it?" 

"If  you  bring  me  the  book  eontuning  the 
record  of  Mr.  Molesworth's  business  transactions 
during  the  last  year,  that  will  do.  I  shall  easi\y 
find  out  what  I  want  to  know,  and  yoi^will  hen- 
after  be  able  to  say  with  a  safe  conscience  that 
you  never  heard  the  name  of  the  persons  in 
question  from  my  lips." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  and  to-night,*'  said  PauL 

"To-night!"  said  the  p^est  to  himself;  "1 
thought  that  was  his  idea.  So  be  it,"  he  added. 
What,  are  you  going  ?  Take  some  cognac  before 
you  go." 

"  A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  me  ?"  said  Chequ 
I  bent  facetiously. 
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'*No,  sir,'*  said  Heywood,  *'of  no  relation  to 
that  brown  beast  This_  is  a  liquiur  of  a  thou- 
sand. *  Fortress '  brandy,  sir  ?  No,  thank  yoo. 
*  We  are  spirits  of  another  sort'  Goodbye.  I 
«m  always  here,  mind,  after  ten  at  night" 

«Somo  time  after  ten  to-night  expect  me," 
said  Paul,  <*and  thanks  for  your  hospitality." 

'*  The  TOW  of  my  order,"  said  the  priest,  cross- 
ing his  arms  with  mock  grarity. 

That  day  Mr.  Chequerbent  went  to  his  business 
in  a  curious  state  of  mind,  and  the  peculiar 
locality  of  the  office  seemed  to  wear  a  new  phase 
for  him.  He  held  a  different  relation  with  his 
principal  to  that  which  he  had  previously  borne. 
Probably,  although  his  intellect  was  none  of  the 
strongest,  and  although  the  loss  of  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  accurately  often  accompanies  the  loss 
of  the  habit  of  self-control,  he  could  not  entirely 
close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  had  engaged  to 
do  a  wrong  thing — at  all  events,  a  thing  that 
required  a  great  deal  of  justification,  and  one 
which  it  would  not  do  to  describe  baldly,  and  in 
the  terms  by  which  cold  third  parties  would 
characterize  it  Strictly  speaking,  he  was  going 
to  avail  himself  of  his  situation,  in  order  to  place 
some  of  his  employer's  secrets  in  the  possession 
of  a  stranger.  So  depicted,  the  act  looked  very 
much  like  a  piece  of  rascality,  and  so,  had  our 
Paul's  mind  been  in  a  licalthy  state,  he  would 
have  viewed  it  But  he  bad  always  been  very 
self-indulgent,  very  reckless  and  shifty,  and  of 
late  he  had  been  soured  by  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  his  follies,  and  was  disposed,  instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  lesson,  to  regard 
society  as  his  enemy,  and  to  look  at  its  regula- 
tions with  some  contempt  Clearly  the  orthodox 
theory,  which  apprises  us  that  all  our  misfor- 
tunes are  for  our  good,  had  not  yet  been  vindi- 
cated in  Paul's  case — he  was  decidedly  the  worse 
for  what  ho  had  undergone. 

As  it  happened,  too,  he  was  very  late  at  the 
office  on  a  day  when  Mr.  Molesworth  had  wanted 
him.  For  a  fortnight  they  had  never  spoken, 
but  this  morning  chance  induced  Molesworth  to 
inquire  four  or  five  times  for  Mr.  Chequerbent, 
and  to  be  as  often  apprised  that  he  had  not  yet 
Arrived.  When  Paul  did  show  himself,  Mr. 
IvCtvhiswfl^'s  observations  were  not  of  a  pleasing 
cht'^ter,  and  his  sarcastic  recommendation- to 
Paul  'to  Uok  out  for  some  other  vocation,  for  he 
would  never  be  worth  a  farthing  as  a  lawyer, 
did  not  tend  to  diminish  Mr.  Chequerbent's  ani- 
mosity against  his  Employer. 

**  A  dishonest  old  humbugy"  he  observed,  on 
departing.  *<  He  can  say  that  to  mo  now,  hav- 
ing sacked  my  three  hundred  guineas  premium. 
I  suppose  he  would  not  return  any  of  that,  as 
compensation  for  not  qualifying  me  for  my  pro- 


fession. £h?  0!  Of  course.  That  did  not 
occur  to  the  ancient  miscreant"  And  going  to 
his  desk,  he  recorded  a  vow  of  vengeance  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  felt  calmer  after  that  amiable 
entr^ 

The  day  went  very  slowly— dragj^g  itself 
past,  rather  than  passing — but  at  length  six 
o'clock  arrived — and  the  various  clerks  departed, 
as  did  their  employer.  Paul  had  been  consider- 
ing different  plans  for  effecting  his  object,  and 
that  upon  which  he  had  decided  was  to  return 
late,  under  pretext  of  wanUng  some  papers  left 
in  his  desk,  and  so  to  make  his  way  to  the  strong- 
room in  which  Molesworth  kept  the  box  contain- 
ing the  book  desired  by  Heywood.  The  offices 
of  Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Penkridge  were  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  which  looked  upon  the 
street,  and  there  was  a  side-door,  through  which 
inferior  clients,  clerks,  and  others  were  admitted 
during  the  day.  But  the  more  aristocratic  em- 
ployers of  the  firm  were  received  by  a  porter  at 
the  door  of  the  house  itself.  On  the  departure 
of  the  clerks,  the  side-door  was  barred  and 
bolted,  and  the  only  access  to  the  office  was 
through  the  house.  Paul's  first  idea  was  to 
linger  last,  and  then  to  achieve  his  purpose,  but 
he  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  anticipating  the 
hour  of  leaving,  and,  like  Charles  Lamb,  of  aton*- 
ing  for  coming  late  by  going  away  early,  that  he 
feared  to  excite  suspicion  by  departing  from  his 
practice.  So  he  went  away  as  usual,  rather 
before  than  after  the  others.  It  was  unlucky  for 
him  that  he  did  so. 

Paul  got  rid  of  the  next  three  hours  as  best  ho 
might ;  he  went  to  dine,  but  had  no  appetite  for 
dinner,  and  rather  eschewed  liquids,  from  a  cer- 
tain sense  that  he  might  require  all  his  sel^ 
possession.  And  he  was  unable  to  fix  his  mind 
to  a  newspaper,  and  yet,  by  what  he  regarded  as 
an  absurd  fatality,  his  eye  incessantly  lighted 
upon  accounts  of  burglaries,  and  of  terrible  ac- 
cidents happening  to  the  unfortunate  criminals, 
9ome  falling  off  parapets,  others  being  shot,  and 
so  forth.  And  though  not  superstitious,  he  could 
not  help  repeating  to  himself  that  perhaps  these 
were  warnings  to  him,  and  then  he  angrily  dis- 
carded such  ideas  as  unworthy  of  an  enlightened 
man.  And  at  last  the  time  came  at  which  he  had 
determined  to  make  his  attempt 

He  knew  that  there  would  be  no  one  in  the 
hduse,  except  the  porter,  and  with  this  official  he 
had  always  been  on  very  excellent  terms,  cost 
off  clothes,  cigars,  and  other  small  presents  on 
the  part  of  Paul,  having  established  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  them.  And  he  had  planned 
that  he  would  send  out  this  man,  whose  name 
was  Galton,  to  fetch  him  some  spirits,  an  errand 
at  which  the  porter  was  not  entirely  a  novice. 
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and  during  his  absence,  Paul  would  Bumount 
the  only  real  diffioultj  in  his  way,  that  of  obtain- 
ing from  Molesworth*8  room  the  key  of  the  box. 
His  entering  that  room  might  surprise  Galton,  or 
the  latter  might  persist  in  attending  him  with  a 
light,  and  so  proTcnt  his  taking  away  the  key ; 
but  that  obtained,  his  proceedings  in  the  distant 
office,  beyond  which  was  the  strong-room,  would 
be  unobserved. 

But  as  he  was  about  to  knocks  the  street-door 
gave  way  before  his  hand.  It  had  been  left  un- 
closed. Paul  speculated  for  a  minute  as  to 
whether  this  were  by  accident  or  design.  If 
Galton  had  stolen  out  on  some  errand  of  his  own, 
there  was  nobody  in  the  place,  and  the  opportu- 
nity was  very  favorable.  He  slipped  quietly  in, 
closed  the  door,  and  listened.  There  was  no 
sound  of  any  kind.  A  small  lamp,  which  usually 
stood  on  a  bracket  in  the  hall,  had  become  ex- 
tinguished, but  Paul  felt  that  it  was  in  its  place, 
and  he  lit  it  from  a  match-box  with  which  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  provide  himself.  Then, 
taking  the  lamp,  he  made  his  way  quietly  to  Mr. 
Molosworth's  room.  The  door  was  closed,  but 
this  was  usually  the  case,  and  the  key,  though 
seldom  removed,  was  generally  turned.  Paul 
remembered  this,  applauded  himself  for  recol- 
lecting it,  and  tried  the  key,  but  the  door  was 
unlocked.  If  Molesworth  were  there!  But, 
looking  through  the  key-hole,  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  light  inside.  He  entered  the  room,  and 
went  at  once  to  a  glass-case,  within  which  Moles- 
worth  was  accustomed  to  place  the  bunch  of 
keys  that  opened  the  boxes  in  the  strong-room. 
There  was  no  particular  precaution  used  in  re- 
gard to  them,  any  clerk  could  have  them  on  ask- 
ing for  them,  and  giving  a  reason,  but  Moles- 
worth  liked  to  see  them  through  the  glass  of  his 
case.  There  they  were.  The  door  of  the  glass- 
case  creaked,  and  Paul  was  enraged  with  it,  and 
believed,  like  Plato,  in  the  inherent  malignity  of 
matter,  but  he  captured  the  keys. 

Then,  turning  to  go,  he  looked  round  in  tlje 
direction  of  Mr.  Molcsworth's  usual  seat  This 
was  a  comfortable,  high-backed  arm-chair.  It 
was  drawn  away  from  its  place  at  the  table,  and 
in  it  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  a  man. 

Paul  gave  a  great  start,  but  neither  dropped 
his  lamp  nor  uttered  a  cry.  A  singular  presence 
of  mind  seemed  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  he  de- 
liberately raised  the  light  and  inspected  the 
stranger.  Ho  ins^ntly  made  out,  first,  that  the 
latter  was  a  rough-looking  fellow  in  a  fustian 
Jacket  and  a  red  night-cap,  and,  secondly,  that 
he  was  fast  asleep. 

"I  have  it,"  said  Paul,  "a  house-breaker! 
What  a  scoundrel !  he  has  let  himself  in,  mur- 
dered (Walton,  and  broken  into  Molesworth*s  wine- 


closet  Having  drank  himself  stupid  he  hae 
wandered  hen,  and  gone  to  sleep.  My  coming 
Is  most  providential;    I  will  make  him  safd." 

And,  forgetful  for  the  moment  Df  his  own  bom- 
ness  there^  he  knelt  down^  and  creeping  close  to 
the  man,  took  out  a  large  handkerchief,  and  se- 
cured the  leg  of  the  latter  very  tightly  to  that  of 
the  armsshalr.  The  man  grunted  a  Kttle,  but 
did  not  awake.  Paul  then  stole  out,  greatiy 
elated  at  his  stratagem,  dosed  the  door  and 
turned  the  key. 

"Now,"  he  said,  «< I  will  go  and  look  for  ike 
body  of  the  unhappy  Galton.*^ 

But  at  that  instant  he  recollected  his  own  er- 
rand, and  resolved  to  perform  it  The  serviee 
he  was  going  to  achieve  rendered  such  a  matter 
a  more  trifle  in  his  eyes,  and  he  scarcely  trod 
more  lightly  than  usual  as  he  hastened  along  the 
passages  which  led  to  the  distant  office. 

The  strong-room,  which  was  simply  a  fire-proof 
chamber  with  an  iron  door,  contained,  in  addi- 
tion to  more  valuable  documents,  certain  books 
of  accounts,  in  daily  nse.  These  being  wanted 
during  the  entire  day,  the  clerk  who  first  arrived 
in  the  morning  usually  took  them  out,  and  the 
key  of  the  room  was  therefore  merely  concealed 
in  a  place  where  no  one  who  had  no  business  to 
know  any  thing  about  it  would  think  of  looking 
for  it.  Paul,  well  acquainted  with  the  place, 
went  to  it  at  once.  The  key  was  not  there.  The 
door  of  the  strong-room  was  safely  closed. 

**  That  scoimdrel  has  taken  it,"  said  Paul. 
*'  Perhaps  ho  put  Galton  on  the  fire,  and  by  tor- 
ture compelled  him  to  reveal  the  place  where  it 
was  hidden."  And,  amung  himself  with  a  very 
heavy  ruler,  he  went  back,  opened  Molcsworth's 
door  quietly,  and  found  his  prisoner  just  as  he 
had  left  him.  And,  truly  enough,  there  lay  the 
strong-room  key  on  the  table.  Paul  considered 
for  a  moment  whether  he  ought  not  to  demolish 
the  miscreant  at  once,  but  ho  withheld  his  blow, 
from  a  mixture  of  feelings  of  which  humanity 
may  fairly  be  set  down  as  the  chief. 

*<  He  cannot  escape,"  said  Paul,  **let  us  leave 
him  to  the  hangman."  And  once  more  ho  hur- 
ried back  to  the  office,  and,  setting  down  his 
lamp,  applied  the  key  to  the  centre  of  the  door. 
Four  large  bolts  were  set  in  motion  by^e  action, 
bat  they  were  well  oiled,  and  slid  back  with  little 
noise. 

It  was  very  little,  but  it  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  hideous  and  menacing  yell. 

Paul  turned  very  pale,  and  certain  gfaMil|y 
terrors  came  upon  him.  He  could  not  exactly 
say  that  he  believed  in  evil  spirits,  but  very  few 
men,  I  believe,  would  care,  when  alone  and  at 
night,  and  about  to  commit  an  offense,  to  declare 
that  such  things  did  not  exist ;  and  whatever  be- 
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lief  Paul  may  haTe  liad  upon  the  subject  sud-  | 
denly  and  momentarily  reTWed.  Bat  the  strange  i 
and  terrible  noise  eeased ;  and  Paul,  after  an  in- 
stant or  two  of  hesitation,  half  persnaded  him- 
self thai  Uie  whole  affair  had  been  an  effort  of 
the  excited  imagination. 

He  palled  open  the  iron  door.  Two  flaming 
'  eyes,  on  a  lerel  with  his  own,  met  his  gase.  The 
next  moment  he  was  dashed  violently  to  the 
ground,  and,  though  half  stunned  by  the  blow, 
he  was  oonacious  for  a  moment  of  intense  pain. 
The  fangs  of  the  demon,  or  whaterer  it  was,  had 
fixed  in  his  shoulder,  and  his  arm  was  agonisingly 
lacerated.  Hot  breath  was  upon  his  face ;  the 
^es  of  fire  were  dose  upon  his,  and  he  fainted. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

ANOTHER  STSP  TOK  BIKVABD  GAlLLTOGNr. 

The  Blinister,  Selwyn,  was  at  his  desk  of  work, 
reading  letters  by  the  pound,  and  minuting  upon 
each  some  three  or  four  words,  to  be  expanded 
into  official  replies  by  his  subordinates.     Each 
letter,  at  the  startling  rate  at  which  practice  and 
keenness  enabled  him  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
its  mystery,  occupied  him  on  the  arerage,  two 
minutes— allow  another  minute  for  consideration 
of  the  answer  and  for  marking  down  the  hiero- 
glyphics as  materials  for  it,  and  this  railroad 
process  gare  but  twenty  letters  to  the  hour. 
Yet  people  complain  that  episties  of  eight  sides 
of  small  writing,   setting  forth  opinions  upon 
matters  of  g^Tcmment,  and  advice  for  the  guid- 
aoee  of  the  administration,  receive  curt  replies, 
or  mere  acknowledgments  from  a  Secretary  of 
Btate.    When  her  mijesty  engages  one  with  as 
nany  eyes  as  Argus,  with  as  many  hands  as 
Briaieos,  and  with  a  brain  whose  dual  function 
is  innltipUed  by  fifty,  to  match  his  other  endow- 
^■MatB,  people  who  pester  him  may  get  a  quarter 
of  tlitir  absurdities  duly  noticed. 

I«ord  Rookbury  demanded  audience,  and  ob- 
^^i&od  it,  for  the  virtoous  Selwyn  was  always 
^  to  receiTe  his  evil  old  friend  and  antagonist 
''Do  yon  mean  that  you  actually  read  that 
mbblsh?"  said  th«  mtI,  pointing  with  Us  ivory- 
^^^•M  cane  at  th«  heap  of  letters  to  Selwyn's 

"Some  or  it,'^taid  the  minister;  <<but  it  will 
^  prevent  my  listening  to  yon.  Have  you 
^■^■ght  me  some  news?" 
I  **lwant  yon  to  leave  off  ssving  the  country 
^  i  soi^e  of  hours,  and  take  a  drive  with  me, 
^*|i.  There  now,  don'i  look  as  if  you 
I^MSikt  I  was  mad,  and  do  n't  tell  me  that  you 
]Rl>Bot  be  spared,  because  I  have  seen  all  this 
^1  of  thing  for  years.  The  constitation  will  be 
W.  ^A^i  to-Borrow,  even  if  yon  do  play  tmant 
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to-day.    I  am  not  a  deputation,  you  know,  so 
you  need  not  look  awftilly  at  me." 

**No,  but  I  expect  three  deputations  in  the 
course  of  the  next  hour." 

'*  Let  your  clerks  see  them.  You  men  make 
yourselves  too  conunon,  granting  audiences  to 
any  batch  of  nobodies  who  intrude  their  twaddle 
upon  you  for  the  sake  of  getting  themselves 
noticed  In  the  newspapers.  I  met  a  provincial 
town-clerk  in  a  railway  the  other  day,  and  he 
told  us  that  he  had  been  talking  to  you,  and  that 
he  had  induced  you  to  g^ve  up  the  District  De* 
population  Bill.  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  it, 
so  he  sulked  and  was  silent,  which  made  the  rest 
of  the  Journey  more  comfortable." 

«<  I  know  the  man.  We  had  decided  on  giving 
up  the  bill  a  week  before  I  ever  heard  of  him, 
but  he  has  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  his  locality, 
and  so—"  said  Selwyn,  stopping,  with  a  sort  of 
deprecatory  half-smile. 

<*  And  so  you  let  him  think  that  his  logic  had 
converted  you,  eh,  Frank.  Dear  me,"  said  the 
earl,  *'  only  to  think  that  such  wickedness  should 
exist.  But  come  out,  will  you,  and  leave  word  for 
the  deputations  that  you  are  sentfor  to  Windsor." 

"  They  will  see  in  to-morrow's  'Court  Circular' 
that  I  have  not  been  there,"  said  Selwyn,  hu- 
moring his  lordship's  irregular  suggestion. 

"And  what's  the  'Court  Circular'  for,  if  it 
does  not  tell  lies  to  suit  a  minister's  convenience?** 
said  the  earl.  "  Tell  young  Carlyon  to  send  the 
proper  paragraph.  By  the  way,  how  does  young 
Carlyon  please  you  ?  Are  you  grateful  for  my 
recommendation  ?" 

"He  is  a  very  good  secretary,"  said  Selwyn; 
"  I  was  thinking  of  proposing  something  more 
permanent  to  him." 

"What,  give  him  up,  if  he  suits  you?"  said 
Lord  Rookbury. 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  fair  to  a  clever 
man  to  give  him  a  lift ;  in  the  second,  I  think  he 
can  be  made  useful;  in  the  third,  he  is  your 
protegi;  and  in  the  fourth — no,  I  don*t  know 
that  I  have  a  fourth  at  present" 

"  Yes,  you  have,"  said  the  earl,  significantiy. 

"  Then  include  the  fourth,"  said  Selwyn,  with 
composure,  "  and  tell  me  on  all  accounts  why  1 
should  not  do  as  I  propose." 

"  In  the  fourth  place,"  said  Lord  Rookbury, 
"Mr.  Carlyon  is  a  good  deal  at  the  Hotel 
Forester,  Park  Street  That's  the  way  you  treat 
the  public,  giving  three  weak  reasons  fbr  your 
conduct,  instead  of  one  strong  one,  and  that 's 
why  the  intelligent  public  regards  you  as  a  red- 
taper.  That  woman  will  have  you,  Frank  Sel- 
wyn— ^you  had  better  strike  while  you  can  do  it 
peacefully.  Let  me  convey  your  proposal  to  her, 
and  yon  marry  her  when  the  House  rises." 
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Selwyn  looked  ddUnt  and  rock-like,  and  not 
at  all  &^  a  man  who  meant  to  let  himself  be 
married  against  Ms  will ;  and  then  he  went  on 
with  his  letters. 

**  But  Carlyon  is  too  mneh  a  man  of  this  world 
to  let  himself  be  made  in  the  slightest  degree 
useful  to  her,**  said  the  earl  inquiringly. 

Selwyn  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  said, 
growing  irate  at  the  refleetion. 

"  She  has  the  persoTerance  of  the  arch-enemy, 
Rookbury.  I  need  not  say  that  Bernard  could 
by  no  possibility  commit  such  a  bitUe  as  to  be 
supposed  te  haye  a  suspicion  of  what  is  going 
on,  but  I  am  certain  that  despite  himself  that 
woman  has  got  a  hold  upon  him,  and  finds  out 
where  I  go,  and  where  her  notes  will  reach  me. 
I  belieye  that  he  would  be  eager  to  be  released 
ftrom  knowing  any  thing  about  me.*' 

«<I  know  the  hold,  if  that's  all,"  said  the 
earl.  "The  young  gentleman  has  a  Tirtuoua 
passion  for  a  Popish  beauty,  and  the  Forester 
knows  something  which  would  make  mischief.  I 
do  not  wish  to  iigure  your  secretary  with  you, 
but  he  has  rather  a  susceptible  nature ;  so  far  as 
I  see,  the  chief  fault  in  his  character." 

"  You  naturally  regard  that  with  great  arer- 
sion,*'  said  Selwyn. 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  am  susceptible?"  said 
the  earl.  "  No,  sir.  Early  in  life  I  learned  to 
estimate  oUr  natural  enemies  at  their  right 
value ;  and  if  I  have  ever  done  absurd  things  in 
regard  to  women,  it  has  been  with  my  eyes  quite 
as  wide  open  as  those  which  I  made  stare  at  me." 

"I  cannot  discuss  such  a  matter  in  such  a 
tone,"  said  Selwyn.  "You  know  my  opinions. 
I  am  sorry,  too,  to  hear  what  you  tell  me ;  for, 
though  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  get  to,  whether  you 
are  served  by  one  clerk  or  by  another,  so  that 
you  are  served  well,  I  was  dinposed  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  young  Carlyon." 

"  As  I  said,  I  would  not  willingly  injure  him," 
said  the  earl.  "I  sent  him  to  you  because  I 
liked  him ;  and  I  like  him  still.  But  I  should 
not  think  of  concealing  any  thing  from  you, 
Frank,  and  the  fact  is  that  this  young  gentle- 
man's heart  seems  to  be  extraordinarily  large. 
Ho  fin^t  secures  the  affections  of  a  sweet  little 
girl  in  the  country,  one  whom  I  quite  loved  as  a 
daughter ;  and  her  he  has  thrown  over  for  this 
Roman  Catholic  lady,  with  whom,  I  believe,  he 
is  seriously  entangled — not  so  much  so,  however, 
as  to  prevent  his  forming  a  theatrical  /latfon,  for 
yeu  give  him  so  little  work  to  do  that  he  has 
time  to  write  plays.  And  fourthly,  as  you  would 
say,  there  is  a  little  matter  in  Mrs.  Forester's 
keeping,  of  which,  I  dare  say,  he  would  be  veiy  sorry 
the  Madonna  should  hear.  Finally,  I  was  yester- 
day apprised  by  a  Catholic  priest — such  a  dever 


fellow,  Frank,  I  must  make  yon  know  him — that 
Mr.  Carlyon  has  other  aspirations  in  a  quarter 
in  which  I  have  some  interest" 

"  You  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  mar- 
shal the  case  against  your  late/»ro^/,"  said  Mr. 
Selwyn  coolly.  "  Either  he  has  given  yon  some 
grave  offense,  or  the  difference  in  your  poaitions 
makes  it  amusing  that  you  should  be  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  love  affairs  of  this  young  fellow." 

The  earl  winced  for  a  second ;  for  the  instinct 
of  the  scrupulous  and  highly-bred  Selwyn  had 
prompted  the  retort,  to  which  Lord  Rookbuiy, 
whose  tact  had  been  somewhat  coarsened  by  a 
life  of  assumed  irresponsibility  to  one  worid  or 
the  other,  had  assuredly  laid  himself  open.  But 
he  laughed. 

«« Very  true,  Frank,"  he  said;  "and  I  admit 
that  it  is  absurd  that  such  a  matter  should  oc- 
cupy your  attention  or  mine ;  but  there  are  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  inclined  to  push  this  young 
man  in  his  way  through  life,  only  we  need  not 
do  it  blindfold.  A  man  cannot  do  better  than 
try  to  improve  his  position  by  a  good  match.  I 
told  Bernard  so  when  I  sent  him  to  yon ;  but  I 
hate  to  see  a  man  running  from  one  girl  to 
another,  causing  unhappiness  and  frittering  away 
his  chances." 

"Still,"  observed  Selwyn,  who  saw  that  all 
this  meant  something  more  than  had  yet  been 
said,  "  I  cannot  see,  while  my  secretary  answers 
my  letters  punctually,  and  generally  does  his 
duty,  that  I  have  any  right  to  inquire  into  his 
matrimonial  views." 

"I  see  I  must  tell  you  frankly,"  said  the  earl, 
"  what  I  rather  supposed  you  would  have  gather- 
ed. You  spoke  of  promoting  this  young  man, 
and  of  giving  him  an  independent  position." 

"I  said  that  I  thought  him  an  able  young 
man,  and  one  likely  to  be  a  useful  public 
servant,"  said  Selwyn,  who  had  now  got  into  one 
of  his  attitudes  of  mental  determination,  and 
felt  inclined  to  fight  Lord  Rookbury  for  every 
inch  of  the  field. 

"And,  therefore,  you  meant  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  showing  his  utility,  Frank." 

"I  have,  as  you  know,  Rookbury,  certain 
opinions  as  to  one*s  duty,  and  although  it  is  dif- 
ficult in  an  office  like  this  always  ^  do  and  to 
say  exactly  what  one  wishes — " 

"  As  when  town  clerks  are  deluded  into  be- 
liefs," said  the  earl. 

"  As  when  town  clerks  delude  themselves  into 
beliefs,"  said  Mr.  Selwyn,  continuing  in  the 
same  composed  tone,  "still,  where  there  is  no  reason 
against  at  once  rewarding  a  useful  man,  and  se- 
curing his  services  to  one's  department,  I  shonU 
regret  my  failing  to  do  so." 

The  earl  was  growing  wickedly  irritable,  bnt 
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he  had  known  Francis  Selwyn  for  years,  and  was 
well  aware  that  against  that  haughty  and  self- 
collected  ETangelical,  the  storm  of  his  lordly 
wrath  would  hare  about  as  much  influence  as 
the  dashing  of  a  shower  against  the  double  win- 
dows of  his  apartment 

**  Confound  you,"  said  the  earl,  **  when  you 
get  upon  the  high  Clapham  ropes,  there  is  no 
talking  to  you.  Will  you  listen  to  this?  Do 
you  know  that  a  very  interesting  erent  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  my  family  7" 

'*!  do  not  go  to  the  theatres,'*  said  Selwyn,  a 
little  maliciously,  "but  somebody  brought  me  a 
playbill,  on  which  I  read  that  an  actress  having 
been  diseoTered — '* 

'*0h,  hold  your  tongue,"  said  the  earl,  with  a 
great  oath.  ** Wasn't  it  enough  to  drive  one 
wrld?  However,  I  am  going  to  punish  the 
scoundrel.  But  you  say  that  you  understood  it 
Why  did  not  you  write  and  congratulate  me  ?" 

"Because  I  supposed  that  I  understood  it," 
said  Mr.  Selwyn,  gravely.  "You  know  that  I 
can  look  at  such  subjects  in  one  way  only,  and 
that  you  will  be  annoyed  if  we  continue  the  eon- 
Tersation." 

"  By  Qeorge !  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
thought  it  meant,  Master  Frank,"  retorted  the 
earL  "Just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  now? 
For,  to  do  you  religious  men  justice,  if  one  does 
allow  you  the  slightest  excuse  for  supposing  any 
thing  improper,  you  do  give  your  righteous 
imaginations  the  rein  with  a  vengeance,  and  beat 
us  all  to  nothing." 

**  I  thought  that  I  saw  evidence  that  melan- 
choly wickedness  was  in  course  of  action,"  said 
Selwyn,  gravely,  "  but  I  did  not  desire  to  follow 
out  its  details  in  thought,  nor  do  I  now  desire  to 
discuss  them.  You  are  a  highly  intellectual 
man,  Rookbury,  and  you  know  all  that  there  is 
to  say  on  such  affairs,  and  what  is  believed  by 
myself  and  others  as  to  their  end." 

"  I  will  say  that  you  seldom  talk  cant  to  me, 
Frank,  and  you  will  admit  that,  in  return,  I 
seldom  vex  your  soul  with  observations  that  you 
do  not  like  to  hear.  But  I  must  tell  you  that, 
on  the  present  occasion,  you  have  made  a  mar> 
vellous  mistake.  You  read  in  that  d — d  play-bill 
that  a  young  lady  was  to  leave  the  stage,  and 
that  I—*' 

"  I  believe,"  said  Selwyn,  with  displeasure  at 
the  sulject  being  pursued,  "that  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  a  miserable  young  woman  has  left 
her  miserable  profession  at  your  suggestion.  A 
time  may  probably  come  when  you  will  think  of 
these  things  with  less  levity.  Meantime,  let  us 
aroid  the  dipcnwion." 

**  As  I  supposed,"  cried  the  earl,  triumphantly, 
and  applauding  with  his  cane.     "  Bravos  Clap-  | 


ham  I  Bravo,  Bxeter  Hall !  Trust  you  for  put- 
ting the  very  worst  possible  interpretation  upon 
every  thing.  This  time,  however,  my  dear  Sel- 
wyn, you  are  quite  wrong.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  am  qi^te  free  from  blame  in  the  affair, 
seeing  that  I  neglected  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion for  many  years  during  which  I  ought  to 
have  watched  over  her.  But  I  have  at  last  come 
forth  as  a  father  should  do,  and  claimed  my 
child.  Ko,  you  need  not  look  so  doubtfully,  or 
take  up  Debrett  in  that  manner — you  will  not 
find  her  name  mentioned  there." 

"  Nor  her  mother's,  I  imagine,"  said  Selwyn. 

"  Possibly  not,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  gravely. 

"I  was  abroad  when  we  were  married,  and  the 

editor's  circular  requesting  the  latest  corrections 

did  not  reach  me." 

"We  need  not  play  with  the  poor  girl's  mis- 
fortune," said  the  minister,  evidently  regarding 
this  last  speech  as  a  mystification. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  "but bad 
as  I  may  be,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  exactly  a 
misfortune  for  a  young  lady  to  be  called  my 
daughter.  In  a  word,  Selwyn,  this  girl,  of  whom 
you  have  heard,  is  my  child,  in  lawful  wedlock, 
and  though,  reasons  which  I  will  explain  to 
you,  I  desire  to  postpone  my  public  recognition 
of  her  at  present,  her  avenir  will  be  a  veiy  happy 


one. 
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"In  some  way,"  said  the  minister,  "you  were 
going  to  connect  her  name  with  that  of  my  Secre- 
tary. I  do  not  desire  to  inquire  into  any  family 
arrangements,  but  what  are  you  leading  up  to  ?" 

"  To  what  I  started  with.  I  want  you  to  delay 
giving  Carlyon  his  place." 

"  Are  you  going  to  marry  the  young  lady  to 
Bernard  Carlyon  ?"  asked  Selwyn  quickly. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  earl,  thrown  off  his  guard 
for  a  moment  by  the  statesman's  sudden  question. 
If  he  had  seen  its  intent,  he  would  assuredly 
have  lied. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Selwyn,  "  I  eould  easily 
have  understood  that  you  might  desire  to  make 
your  own  provision  for  him,  or  to  test  his  dis- 
interestedness, or  fifty  things.  But  if  the  young 
people  are  nothing  to  one  another,  I  do  not  see 
how  her  position  affects  his." 

"  You  will  have  chapter  and  verse  for  every 
thing,  Selwyn.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  a  Catho- 
lic priest  gave  me  some  information  yesterday, 
whieh  concerned  a  person  in  whom  I  am  inte- 
mted." 

**I  do  not  believe,  as  »  rule,  eveiy  thiug 
Roman  Catholic  prieits  say,"  said  Selwyn,  (with 
Protestant  emphaals  on  the  localizing  word,) 
"nor,  I  imagbit^  do  joa.  But  you  insist  on 
being  mystcrionii  and  yet  yon  ask  me  to  do  what 
I  feel  would  he  iiii}ntt    Do  ydu  mean  that  the 
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girisf  jo«fi(  C«r]/«B  tltli  btrt^  will  cmbo^ldett 
hum  to  B^lbe  ufitMhem  tuvmrd  Mjm      Misi — ^** 

''TowftH  lm4j  Anus  lUfOkbiurj/' Mid  U»c 
esrl,  Mkiprii/,  "After  vJuU  I  k»Te  said,  j<m 
^;iui  k«ir«  Ao  d«ubt  M  to  bcr  bum.  And  j<m 
iisr«  rlf^^j  f^u/uutd  thit  raacio  wbj  I  wiik  Mr. 
'^J7<;&  r«uia«d  for  tie  prtmmt  im  hif  Btnstim 

lie  lied  Ulii  tine,  tliAt  good-for-oothlng  <M 
earl,  fw  be  knew  that  Lad  lie  ^ren  the  real 
raMOD — jQU  •hull  hear  it  one  of  these  daji — 
Helwja  wcmld  bare  c«t  the  interriew  rtrj  i hort. 


But  he  fch  that  he  had  fiolad 
olgeet,  aad  vaa  not  at  all 
WTD  aaj: 

"Upon  Dj  word,  Boektpy,  I  da  bbi 
that  ifl  reason  enooi^  for  doiif  Ca^jtm. 
jnatice.  Let  him  oScr  for 
likea.  Yon  can  refue  hin 
npon  a  J  word,  I  do  net  know  that  I 
shall  i^Te  him  hif  plaee,  I 

And  the  first  depatation 
Lord  Bookbniy  departed  in  a  great  rage. 


Vif  he 

L 
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I  WAi  as  sure  as  one  human  heart  could  be  of 
another  that  my  cousin  William  loved  me.  Not 
that  we  e? er  spoke  of  such  a  tbing,  l^eing  mere 
cbildren — I  soTenteen,  he  eighteen — keeping  June 
Uoljrdmjrs  at  our  grandmother's  bouse.  It  was  an 
uuderstoofi  thing  in  our  family  that  no  cousins 
were  allowed  it)  fall  in  lore  or  marrj,  so  our 
fondness  was  of  course  mere  brother-and-sister 
liking.  I  tbougbt  it  ho  till  one  evening,  coming 
home  from  the  rectory,  my  grandmother  and  the 
reotor  being  a  long  way  behind,  we  stood  looking 
up  at  Orion,  and  tliere,  in  tbe  star-light,  under 
tbu  yew-he<lge,  William  kissed  me. 

William  kissed  me.  I  smile  as  I  write  it  now 
--but  then,  though  I  sAtd  not  a  word,  nor  he 
either,  when  I  parted  from  him  and  went  op  to 
my  own  room,  I  lay  awako  half  the  night  weep- 
ing. Of  course  we  could  never  be  married — in 
fact,  the  notion  of  marriage  scarcely  crossed  my 
tboughts;  but  William  loved  me^William  had 
lUased  mo. 

We  liad  only  been  at  The  Ivies  tliree  weeks — the 
two  families  of  which  ho  and  I  were  eldest  children 
—yet  for  a  fortnight  1  had  known  quite  well  that 
William  liked  me,  aivl  fur  the  last  few  days  I  had 
begun  dimly  to  feel  that — I  liked  William.  Not 
that  we  wore  vvor  fooliHh  as  young  people  of  our 
ago  will  bo ;  he  waH  too  manly  to  **  pay  atten- 
tion"— 1  was  too  frank  to  play  the  young  lady  in 
love.  HohideM,  what  eouple  could  do  the  Mnti- 
mental  with  a  parori  of  children  over  •!  th«lr 
heels  ?  1  think  we  were  hardly  alone  together 
a  minute  all  day  long.  But  somehow,  in  that 
i)uaint  country-hooiei  evr  Itree  grew  together 
day  by  day— fhtm  the  eerij  morning  when  I 
woke  to  hear  his  etep  ea  the  gravel-walk,  and 
his  whistle  along  the (ifdeB  belowiny  window- 


through  field-remhles,  anci  rides,  and  aflemooo 

saunters  up  and  down  the  yew-tree  walk — imtil 

,  the  last  quiet  half-hour,  when  his  merry  fiMe 

i  grew  aerious,  and  his  careless,  boy's  voice  low. 

I  manly,  and  sweet,  as  he  read  the  evening  chap- 

I  ter  for  grandmamma.    Then  we  used  to  bid  good- 

I  night  on  the  staircase,  and  my  heart  sank  back 

into  its  grave  self,  till  his  whistle  came  in  with 

the  bird's  morning  songs  at  my  window,  and  I 

woke  up  again  to  another  happy  day. 

Thus  I  had  lived,  thinking  only  of  each  hovr 
as  it  passed — each  morning,  evening,  noon,  and 
night,  until — William  kissed  me. 

I  woke  up  at  dawn,  feeling  sad  and  strange. 
My  head  ached — ^its  was  not  used  to  weeping  and 
wakefulness.  Why  had  I  been  so  foolish  ?  And 
all  for  nothing !  For  in  the  broad  sunshine  at 
first  it  seemed  like  nothing.  And  little  Ada 
crept  into  my  bed,  and  put  her  sleepy  lips  to 
mine.  She  did  not  know — ay,  it  must  have 
meant  that,  he  would  not  have  done  it  else,  for 
he  was  of  a  shy,  earnest  nature,  though  so  merry 
— ^William  loved  me. 
Still  I  felt  strange — ^happy,  but  strange. 
William  was  not  in  the  room  when  I  came 
down  to  breakfast,  but  there  was  the  little  white 
rose  that  I  always  found  on  my  plate.  I  took  it 
up—it  looked  different  to  all  the  other  many 
roses  he  had  given  me.  But  when  he  came  in 
with  Ada  in  his  hand,  and  one  of  his  own  little 
brothers  riding  on  his  back,  we  said,  **Good 
morning,  William,"  "  Good  morning,  Mary,'*  in 
our  usual  way.  He  was  so  merry,  and  looked 
such  a  mere  boy,  it  seemed  impossible  that  we 
were  in  truth  such  children.  It  was  absolutely 
ridiculous  in  me  to  have  had  such  serious,  even 
sad  thoughts,  as  I  had  had  the  few  hours  before. 
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So  all  the  mommg  we  beeame  children  again, 
William  and  I  among  oar  two  Bets  of  young  folks, 
and  except  for  an  occasional  grave  look  beyond 
his  years,  or  a  sweet,  fond,  quiet  smile  tamed 
downward  on  me  when  we  walked  together,  I 
should  hare  thought  it  all  a  mistake  of  mine  that 
he  was,  or  wished  to  be^  any  thing  bemde  what 
eyerybody  knew  he  was — ^my  loving  cousin  Wil- 
liam. 

I  do  not  think  he  would  tell — or  any  one — 
from  any  word  or  manner  of  mine — that  I  had 
ever  for  a  single  hour  felt  as  aught  but  his  cousin 
Mary. 

We  made  the  most  of  that  day,  for  it  was  the 
last  when  we  two  should  be  sole  regents  of  the 
little  flock  at  the  Ivies.  Another  guest  was 
coming — a  grown-up  young  lady,  twenty-one 
years  old,  an  orphan,  and  her  own  piistress. 
She  had  been  educated  abroad,  and  now  was 
going,  or  wishing  to  go  l|ltb  on  the  continent, 
as  a  goTcmess,  so  she  mid,  tad  wrote  to  grand- 
mamma, who  rather  nnwUllag^  Invited  her  here, 
which  we  wore  all  very  tanj  flir»  as  none  of  us 
knew  the  least  in  the  world  about  her  ezoiptlhat 
her  name  was  Melanie  Blacquicre. 

William  pulled  many  comical,  wry  fhMSat 
having  to  drive  to  the  coach  to  meet  her,  md 
seemed  quite  determined  not  to  like  Miss  Blac- 
quiere  at  all. 

<*  Oh,  Mary,  Mary,"  he  said,  as  he  put  me  and 
Ada  and  James  out  of  the  Phaeton,  to  walk 
home ;  *<  We  are  so  happy,  just  you  and  I  and 
the  children.  When  shall  we  have  one  of  our 
old  drives  and  walks  again  ?*' 

Ah,  when,  indeed !  I  could  see  his  fond,  kind 
look,  as  he  leaned  over  the  carriage — the  look 
which  only  came  into  his  eyes  when  they  turned 
toward  me.  William,  William  I  we  all  chauge— 
little  blame  to  us  for  it;  but  your  eyes  spoke 
true  that  day. 

We  gathered  at  the  hall  door,  in  great  curi- 
osity, to  see  William  come  back  with  Miss  Blac- 
quicre, who  to  OS  was  quite  an  awful  personage. 
A  governess,  too.  We  hoped  she  would  always 
sit  in  the  parlor,  and  pay  visits  with  grandmamma 
to  the  rectory  and  elsewhere,  and  take  no  notice 
of  us.  We  pitied  William,  and  wondered  what- 
ever he  would  find  to  talk  to  her  upon  during 
the  long  drive  home. 

But  he  seemed  to  have  got  through  it  pretty 
welU—at  least  to  judge  by  the  way  they  botii 
were  laughing  as  they  drove  up  the  garden,  and 
William  handed  her  down  with  the  grace  and 
self-possession  of  a  grown-up  cavalier.  I  ought 
to  have  said,  that  though  but  eighteen,  he  was 
very  manly-looking,  strong,  an4  taK'  > 

Miss  Blacquiere  was  quite  a  Mtf^fnon,  and 
net  grave  or  ancient  in  the  leastTsne  hardly 


looked  so  old  as  I.  I  did  not  notice  whether  she 
was  pretty  until  William  called  me  aside  and 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  her  so?  I  said, 
'*Yes,"  of  course,  as  indeed  anybody  would. 
She  had  a  skin  like  a  rose-leaf,  deUcate  features, 
laughing  eyes.  In  fact,  her  face  had  but  ene 
fault,  though  William  looked  astonished  when  I 
mentioned  it, — a  certain  opacity  of  expression, 
like  a  beautifiilly  shaped  lantern  with  the  light 
taken  out  For  all  else,  though  rather  French- 
ified, she  was  very  agreeable  indeed.  The 
children  liked  her — grandmamma  liked  her — 
WiUiam,  yes,  William  evidently  liked  her.  Into 
such  an  abundance  there  was  no  need  for  me  to 
throw  my  mite,  so  I  hesitated  a  little,  to  see  and 
judge  first,  being  always  rather  stingy  in  the 
small  coin  of  love. 

Melanie— everybody  called  her  Melanie  after 
she  had  been  here  a  week  and  a  half— had  now 
been  with  us  a  week,  joining  in  all  our  amuse* 
ments,  playing  with  the  children,  though  not 
quite  so  much  as  she  did  at  first,  saying  they 
tired  her;  and  she  seemed  very  soon  to  grow 
tired  of  things  and  people.  She  had  bestowed 
an  immensity  of  friendship  and  confidence  on 
me  when  she  first  came ;  but  gradually  it  fkded 
out  It  might  be  my  fault — I  do  not  know. 
But  I  may  as  well  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  like 
Melanie  Blacquiere. 

It  was  not  out  of  selfishness  or  wicked  jealousy, 
God  knows.  Because  so  sure  was  I  of— things 
which  no  one  else  saw  or  guessed — that  it  never 
entered  my  mind  to  be  jealous.  William  might 
talk  with  her,  or  walk  with  her,  and  she  seemed 
to  like  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  patronising  him 
as  a  woman  of  twenty-one  will  patronise  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  yet  it  never  troubled  me  in  the  least, 
any  more  than  if  she  had  been  Miss  Miles,  the 
rector's  sister,  who  kept  his  house,  and  was,  no- 
body knew,  how  old.  It  never  entered  into  my 
head  as  a  probability  that — what  any  one  more 
worldly-wise  must  have  seen  was  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  extremely  probable. 

Still  I  did  not  like  Melanie.  She  made  a  con- 
fidante of  me,  doubUess  wishing  to  show  off  be- 
fore a  simple  country  maiden  seventeen  years 
old ;  and  then  I  found  out  by  slow  degrees  her 
real  character.  There  is  not  many  women  like 
her.  I  trust  in  Qod !  at  least,  not  Englishwomen. 
Suffice  it,  that  she  was  altogether  false,  a  painted 
show,  a  beautiful  foulness,  a  creature  that  reve- 
renced nothing,  believed  in  nothing,  loved  no- 
thing, a  woman  with  some  brain,  no  heart,  and 
no  soul. 

Of  course,  being  young  and  inexperienced,  I 
was  some  time  in  finding  out  the  whole  of  this, 
but  I  very  soon  saw  enough  to  make  me  shrink 
from  her,  shocked  and  deceived.     I  kept  it  to 
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myself— there  was  no  one  at  the  Ivies  for  me  to 
toll  anj  thing  to  but  William — and  how  could  I 
cell  WiUiam  ? 

Neyerthelesa,  our  waj  of  life  at  the  Ivies  was 
completely  altered,  and  the  change  came  very 
grwlually — so  that  no  one  noticed  it,  scarcely  even 
I,  until  I  began  to  find  out  that  I  was  left  all  day 
ever  with  the  children,  while  she  and  William 
were  habitually  together.  At  last  the  little  ones 
grumbled — saying  cousin  William  was  not  so 
nice  as  he  used  to  bo — that  he  was  getting  too 
much  of  a  man  to  play  with  them  now;  and 
liked  best  to  go  about  all  day  with  Melanie. 
One  day  they  told  him  so  to  his  face,  and  William 
blushed  scarlet,  but  said  nothing.  This  struck 
me  as  strange,  for  he  was  of  a  quick  tempcTi  and 
eould  avoid  giving  word  for  word.  When  he 
went  away,  I  scolded  the  children  quietly  for 
teazing  him,  and  showed  them  that  it  was  only 
his  good-nature  and  politeness  to  a  stranger. 
And  I  truly  thought  so  myself — knowing,  or  be- 
lieving, how  impossible  it  wais  a  noble  lad  like 
William  could  have  any  sympathy  with  such  a 
woman  as  Melanie  Blaoquiere.  For  her — she 
would  get  tired  of  his  company,  as  she  did  of 
every  thing  else,  and  set  him  free  as  soon  as  she 
fuund  some  one  else  equally  useful. 

This  came  to  pass.  The  rector  and  his  sister 
called,  and  like  most  other  folk,  took  a  veiy 
great  fancy  to  Miss  Blaoquiere.  There  had  not 
been  ^such  a  charming  girl  in  the  village  for 
years,  Miss  Miles  said.  Such  a  merry,  warm- 
iiearted,  innocent  young  thing !  <*  Warm-hearted !" 
** innocent!" — Heaven  help  us  all!  But  I  had 
not  courage  to  be  that  mean  thing — a  backbiter 
and  tell-tale ;  and  bhe  would  soon  be  clear  away ; 
so  I  held  my  tongue. 

The  second  week  of  Melanic*s  visit  matters 
changed.  There  was  nothing  but  dining  and 
going  between  the  Rectory  and  the  Ivies.  No 
wanting  of  William  continually  to  take  her  walks 
and  rides.  She  was  well  satisfied  with  the  pudgy 
little  rector  and  his  proey  sister  for  company. 
True,  she  made  game  of  them  for  our  entertain- 
ment every  night :  but  then  she  went  out  with 
Ihem  again  next  day. 

William  had  never  cared  for  the  Milos*s ;  still 
he  went  there  with  or  for  Miss  Blaoquiere  every 
day.     He  said  it  was  but  polite,  as  he  was  the 
only  gentleman  at  the  Ivies*,  and  she  was  my  ! 
grandmothor^s  guest.     But  often  he  came  home 
alone,  and  wandered  about  the  g:irden  restless  ; 
and  cross.     For  now.  sometime.^,  the  children  : 
said,  and.  alas !  I  could  not  deny  it,  that  sweet- 1 
tempered,  kind  cousin  WiUiam.  was  **  veir  cross 
indee^l." 

**  Can't  you  stay  with  us  one  afternoon— just : 
this  one  afternoon?"  cried  Ada,  calling  to  him ; 
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from  the  hay-field,  where  we  were  all  dttiag. 
'*  Nobody  wants  you  at  the  rectory  to-day,  taA 
we  want  you  dreadfully,  cousin  IN^lliaB." 

He  was  very  fond  of  Ada  always.  Ho  ohm 
and  sat  down  with  us  on  the  hayeodk. 

**  Why  are  you  not  at  Meriton  Abb^  to-doy, 
with  Melanie  and  the  Miles's  f  Yon  like  Meriton." 

<«  No— I  did  not  want  to  go." 

"Perhaps,"  Ada  said  wickedly — she  was  a 
precocioQS  little  thing — <*  perhaps,  cousin  Wil- 
liam, nobody  wanted  you  f  Melanie  said  so^  for 
I  heard  her." 

He  looked  startled  a  moment,  then  laughed. 
«  Oh,  so  did  L    It  was  only  her  jest     She  is 
such  a  merry  creature,  Isn't  she,  Mary?" 
Veiy  merry." 

I  don't  think  you  like  her  as  much  as  the 
rest  do?" 

<<  Do  I  not,  William?  WeU,  I  can't  like  evexy 
body.  Do  you  Uk«  Imt  to  very  much,  then?" 
For  I  wanted  to  know  If  ho  did,  and  had  so  rare 
opportonlties  now  af  aaUng  him  any  serious 
question. 

Bat  ho  passed  this  off  with  a  Jest,  and  went 
on  pfaMikIng  the  thorns  off  a  branch  of  wild  rosea. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that  ?    Who  is  it  for  ?" 

•<  Only  Melanie ;  she  wants  it  for  her  hair  to- 
night, and  one  would  n't  like  her  to  wear  any 
thorns." 

**  I  hate  Melanie,"  said  Ada,  pettishly.  **  You 
never  do  any  thing  for  us  children  now ;  it 's  al- 
ways Melanie.  I  should  n't  wonder  if,  supposing 
you  were  big  enough,  you  wanted  to  be  Melanie*8 
sweetheart  The  maids  say  so."  And  Ada, 
after  having  thrown  her  shaft,  ran  away. 

"Oh,  William!"  I  turned  to  him,  half-laughing 
at  the  idea.  His  face  startled — even  shocked 
me.     "Oh,  William!" 

"  It 's  quite  true,  Mary." 

He  rose  up,  and  left  me  sitting  by  myself  alone. 

"  How  well  I  remember  that  long,  still  after- 
noon, lying  on  the  hay,  with  Ada  and  the  teat 
playing  a  little  distance  off,  and  the  sound  of 
scythes  sharpening,  and  wood-pigeons  cooing  in 
the  plantation,  and  the  great  wide  stany  blue 
sky  overhead,  with  not  a  single  cloud. 

I  hope  no  one  will  think  that  I  was  what  peo- 
ple call  ''disappointed."  That  William  and  I 
should  ever  be  married,  which  I  always  knew  a 
thing  as  impossible  as  that  the  sun  should  go 
down  eastward  through  that  midsummer  sky. 
As  soon  as  he  went  out  into  the  worid,  our 
cousinly  fondness  would  of  necessity  **fade  into 
the  light  of  common  day:"  but  it  was  sweet 
while  it  l.'isted.  And  now  to  find  it  all  a  mistake 
— to  know  ajfaMl)  only  second  in  his  thoughts — 
that  iliMii|h^^iilj  liked  me.  he  loved Melaue 
Blacquiere. 
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It  WM  soffered  when  young,  suffered  and  orer 
■oon,  in  a  few  hours,  so  far  as  any  personal  pain 
was  concerned,  but  at  the  time  it  was  a  sharp 
pang.  For  years  the  scent  of  a  hay-field  made 
me  turn  sick  and  cold. 

By  supper-time,  when  we  met,  I  had  conquered 
every  thing ;  he  was  my  dear  cousin  William  once 
more,  and  I  was  his  faithfUl  cousin  Mary. 

Now  began  a  new  life — ^fuU  of  new  interests,  i 
pains,  and  fears;  wo  nerer  said  another  confi- 
dential word  together:  but  since  I  could  read 
William's  heart  in  his  face,  my  eyes  were  rarely 
off  him  from  morning  till  night  He  was  greatly 
altered;  it  was  more  a  man's  passion  than  a 
boy's  that  was  consuming  him.  He  did  not  fol- 
low her  about,  or  whine,  or  sigh,  or  make  a  fool 
of  himself,  as  young  lovers  generally  do ;  but  I 
sometimes  caught  him  gazing  at  her  when  no  one 
saw,  and  I  felt  he  would  have  laid  down  his  life 
for  that  woman. 

That  woman,  who  was — what  I  knew  her  to  be. 

If  William  had  loved  a  girl  of  his  age— a  girl 
iie  could  have  married — above  all,  a  good,  inno- 
cent, noble  girl;  but  for  him  to  love  Melanie 
Blacquicre !  Whether  he  thought  it  hopeless  I 
cannot  tell ;  probably  no  young  lover  ever  does 
think  the  maddest  passion  quite  hopeless;  but 
any  one  in  their  senses  could  see  that  Melanie 
cared  no  more  for  him  than  she  did  for  any  one 
else  who  was  amusing  and  useful  to  her,  while 
the  use  and  amusement  of  them  lasted.  As  for 
DiarryiDg  William,  why,  she  had  told  me  over 
and  over  again  that  she  only  wanted  '*  un  bon 
parif — that  love  was  mere  nonsense  and  sham, 
that  all  husbands  were  alil^  after  the  honey- 
moon. "  It  would  be  very  convenient  for  her  to 
be  married  soon,"  she  said,  "instead  of  going 
out  govemessing;  and  as  for  the  bridegroom, 
why,  she  would  take  whatever  heaven  sent,  and 
be  thankful." 

She  repeated  this  to  me  with  smiles  and  smirks, 
one  night  when  she  sat  at  my  bed's  foot,  having 
oome  home  from  a  party  at  the  rectory.  And 
that  very  evening  William  had  been  ticking  to 
^prandmamma  and  me,  arguing  whether,  instead 
of  his  beginning  the  world  as  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  bank,  it  would  not  be  wiser  for  him  to 
dash  at  once  across  the  seas  to  Australia,  work 
hard,  grow  rich,  and  come  back  in  a  few  years 
A  man,  and  a  prosperous  man,  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land ?  Poor  boy !  I  knew  as  well  as  if  he  had 
told  me,  what  was  in  his  bold,  brave,  tender 
heart!  I  sickened  when  I  looked  at  Melanie 
Rlacquiero. 

Things  went  on  thus  a  few  days  longer.  Some- 
times she  stayed  at  home,  went  about  with  him, 
was  merry  and  kind,  and  William  was  his  own 
happy  self  once  more.     Then  she  changed  her 


manner,  and  he  was  miserable.  Sometimes,  in  a 
dim,  vague  way,  he  let  me  guess  at  his  suffer- 
ings— me,  his  cousin  Mary,  that  he  was  so  fond 
of  always.  But  if,  made  half  desperate  for  his 
sake,  I  hinted  a-  word  against  his  i^ol,  he  only 
said  sharply,  "Oh,  I  forgot  you  don't  like  her, 
Mary,"  and  was  silent  altogether. 

So  I  found  it  was  no  use  for  me  to  do  any  thing 
but  sit  by  mutely  and  watch. 

The  holydays  were  nearly  over.  William  was 
going  home.  His  education  was  finished  now, 
and  he  was  immediately  to  commence  the  hard 
duties  of  life.  Perhaps,  in  their  daily  routine, 
this  fatal,  silent  passion — for,  of  course,  con- 
ceived so  early  and  for  such  an  unattainable  ob- 
ject, it  could  not  be  any  thing  but  silent — would 
fade  away.  I  hoped  so.  All  I  longed  for  was 
to  get  his  departure  safe  over.  Strange!  I 
counted  the  days — ^the  hours — till  William  went 
away. 

The  last  evening  came.  It  was  a  soft,  warm, 
rainy  July  night ;  but  I  had  been  in-doors  all 
day,  and  I  went  out  even  in  the  midst  of  the  rain. 
I  walked  up  and  down  by  the  yew-hedge,  which 
sheltered  me.  The  children  were  all  in  bed ;  my 
grandmamma,  Melanie,  and  William  I  had  left  in 
the  drawing-room.  At  last  I  thought  of  some- 
thing I  had  forgotten  to  say  to  William.  I  had 
been  putting  his  books  and  clothes  together,  as, 
indeed,  he  asked  me,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  do 
any  thing  for  him.  I  did  it  almost  in  a  motherly 
fashion :  he  seemed  now  such  a  deal  older  than  I. 

I  came  in  and  went  straight  to  tbo  drawing- 
room.  My  grandmother  was  gone  to  bed ;  the 
other  two  were  there.  Melanie  sat  on  the  sofi^ 
laughing  immoderately.  William  stood  opposite: 
there  was  a  dark  flush  on  his  face ;  but  he  stood 
unflinching  and  firm.  I  knew — I  guessed.  0 
poor  William ! 

"  Stop,  Mary ;  do  n't  run  ofl" — the  best  joke  in 
the  world.  William  says — shall  I  tell  her,  Wil- 
liam ?" 

"  No — ^yes,"  he  added,  recovering  himself.  "  I 
am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed,  Mary.  I  have 
been  telling  her  what  you  know — that  I  love  her 
dearly ;  that  if  she  will  wait  till  I  am  my  own 
master,  and  have  a  home  to  offer,  I  will  marry 
her." 

He  said  it  so  quietly,  earnestly,  in  such  manly 
simplicity  withal,  that  even  Melanie  could  not 
laugh  any  longer  at  the  boy.  She  only  said, 
lightly, 

"  Nonsense !  How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  Wil- 
liam ?  Why,  I  am  a  woman,  and  you  nro  only  a 
lad  of  eighteen.     Marry  me,  indeed!" 

"  I  will.  I  will  make  myself  worthy  to  be  your 
husband.  You  do  n't  know  how  much  older  I 
have  grown  since  I  loved  you.    Boy  as  you  call 
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me,  I  can  feel  like  a  man :  I  could  act  like  a  man, 
strong  and  braye,  to  meet  the  battle  of  the  world 
— if  yon  onlj  Ioto  me,  Melanie." 

It  was  the  truth  he  spoke ;  his  Toice,  steadfast, 
passionate,  and  low,  gare  evidence  of  that ;  even 
Melanie  seemed  to  beliere  it 

<*yery  likely— I  don't  doubt  it  You  are  a 
fine  fellow.  I  always  liked  you,  William ;  but  I 
could  n't  wait  for  you — ^I  could  n't,  indeed." 

"  Do  n't  jest  I  love  your  merry  smiles ;  but 
speak  earnestly  this  once,  dear  Melanie.  You 
are  not  so  much  older  than  I.  In  three  years  I 
shall  be  of  age — ^you  will  be  only  twenty-four. 
GiTe  me  till  then — hold  yourself  free  till  then." 

**  Oh,  Biary,  what  an  obstinate  lad  it  is !  Why, 
I  have  had  a  doxen  boys  sighing  and  dying  for 
me,  and  I  nerer  had  the  least  trouble  with  them 
before.  They  were  quenched  at  a  word,  poor 
fellows !  ReaUy,  William,  you  must  have  a  little 
sense.  This  loTe-making  is  very  inconyenient  to 
me  just  now." 

«Isit?"    He  flamed  up.    «  May  I  ask  why  ?" 

She  began  to  titter  and  play  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. *'  Well,  perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you 
— ^you  '11  know  it  to-morrow.  You  see,  William, 
I  hsTO  a  great  liking  for  you.  In  fact,  under 
some  circumstances  I  might  have  had  a  nice, 
harmless  little  flirtation  with  you ;  but  I  'm  going 
to  give  up  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

«<  Melanie !" 

**  Stop.  No  need  to  look  so  glad.  I  am  going 
— ^to  be  married." 

William  stood,  quiet  as  a  stone. 

«*  Yet,"  I  said,  "  you  told  us  all  you  were  not 
engaged.  It  was  just  like  you.  Who  is  the  for- 
tunate man  ?" 

**  Do  n't  sneer ;  he  is  fortunate.  It  is  n't  cTery 
pretty  girl  that  would  take  up  with  such  a  round 
dumpling  of  an  old  parson.  But  Iots  's  all  stuff 
and  folly.  Since  he  wants  me,  why  I'll  haye 
him.  I  hate  teaching,  and  I  shall  make  a  very 
comfortable,  dashing  Mrs.  Miles." 

She  danced  about  the  room  in  exuberant  plea- 
sure. Her  end  attained,  there  was  no  need  to 
buthen  herself  with  more  virtuous  disguises.  The 
mask  fell,  and  showed  her  to  William  as  I  had 
seen  her,  and  prayed  that  he  might  see  her,  for 
many,  many  miserable  days. 

He  sat  down,  leaning  on  his  hands.  It  must 
have  been  a  cruel  moment — the  moment  that 
shattered  forever  his  boyish  dream — a  dream  so 
intense,  so  unlike  a  boy's,  that  I  doubt  if  any  one 


would  have  broken  it  save  sha  herself.  Bat  his 
nature  was  so  intrinsically  pure  and  noble — ^it  so 
revolted  from  every  thing  false,  or  foul,  or  mean, 
especially  in  a  woman — ^that  one  f^anee  into  this 
girl's  real  heart,  or  rather  into  the  thing  which 
did  duty  for  one— and  the  chann  was  snapped 
forever. 

*<  William,"  I  whispered,  touching  his  hands. 
He  caught  mine  and  clasped  them  hard. 

**  I  know  you  are  true,  my  cousin  Mary." 

Then  he  rose  and  walked  direct  to  Melanie, 
who  stood  pulling  her  curls  out  at  the  glass. 

<<  Well,  William,  are  you  cured  ?"  , 

'*  Quite,"  he  said,  after  a  grave  bend  and  smile. 
*<  Miss  Blacquiere,  I  thank  you  for  your  confi- 
dence. I  hope  your  marriage  will  be  as  happy 
— ^no,  happier  than  it  deserves  to  be." 

**  And  you  wont  say  any  thing  ef  this  little 
affair  of  yours,  or  go  and  break  your  heart  about 
me  either?" 

"Certsiinlynot" 

Melanie  seemed  annoyed  at  his  coolness.  '*  You 
are  the  stupidest,  oddest  boy  I  And  there 's  Maiy 
crying  like  a  watering-pot  Well,  go  to  her, 
she  '11  comfort  you." 

"  She  will  always,"  said  William  in  a  low  voice, 
as  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and  gave  her  a  kiss 
on  the  forehead,  tender,  brotherly,  but  oh !  not 
like  the  first 

He  went  away  next  morning.  His  life  and 
mine  sloped  wide  apart    We  did  not  meet  agair 

for  many,  many  years. 

.  .  .  •  . 

My  cousin  William  is  a  middle-aged  man  now, 
a  prosperous  man,  too,  a  husband  and  lather  of 
a  large  family.  He  comes  now  and  then  to  see  m j 
sisters  and  me,  in  our  quiet  cottage ;  we  are  very 
happy  in  his  coming,  and  rather  proud  of  speaking 
to  the  neighbors  about  **our  cousin  WiUiam." 

We  never  spent  another  summer  at  the  Ivies, 
and  never  shall  again.  I  told  him  one  day  lately 
that  the  yew-hedge  had  been  cut  dowff.  <*  What 
yew-hedge?"  he  said;  and  with  difficulty  re- 
membered it  But  I  saw  it,  and  see  it  still  some- 
times very  clear,  like  a  picture  in  a  dream,  all  in 
the  soft  dusk  of  that  midsummer  night,  with 
Orion  shining  through  the  trees.  And  however 
foolish  it  was,  and  however  much  better  things 
are  as  they  are  than  as  they  might  have  been,  I 
feel  glad  that  I  was  William's  first  youthftil  fancy, 
that  I  had  his  first  Ehy,  innocent,  boyish  kiss, 
and  that  he  had  mine. 
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It  has  Always  been  a  puule  to  his  Tery  large 
circle  of  acquaintance,  that  my  old  friend, 
Charles  Dashwood,  is  not  married.  And  al- 
thoagh,  out  of  my  superior  wisdom,  I  do  not 
share  this  astonishment,  I  must  confess  it  to  be 
reasonable  enough  in  the  ordinary  and  super- 
ficial obserrer.  Thus,  I  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
tradict my  wife's  yoluble  friend,  Mrs.  Babington, 
when,  only  a  day  or  two  since,  she  favored  me 
with  her  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

'<For  the  last  ten,  fifteen,  ay,  twenty  years," 
she  began,  while  my  thoughtful  friendship  men- 
tally thanked  heaven  that  Dashwood  was  safely 
out  of  hearing  of  such  a  cold-blooded  calculation, 
*'  I  have  been  in  daily  expectation  of  the  intelli- 
gence that  Mr.  Dashwood  had  taken  unto  him- 
self a  wife.  Every  successive  season  that  I  have 
returned  to  town  ftt>m  the  sea-side  or  the  conti- 
nent, I  have  examined  my  pile  of  letters  and 
billets,  in  the  anticipation  that  one  of  the  highly- 
glaxed  envelops  would  yield  forth  the  wedding- 
cards,  and  <  at  home  *  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Dashwood.  You  know,  he  is  the  very  man  of  all 
one*s  acquaintance  that  you  would  naturally 
suppose  most  likely  to  marry.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  to  prevent  it ;  every  thing,  on  the 
contrary,  tending  to  render  it  the  most  desirable 
consummation  possible.  Ever  since  I  have 
known  him,  ho  has  been  entirely  his  own  master, 
with  a  liberal  income,  a  handsome  house,  of 
which  any  woman  might  be  satisfied  to  be  the 
mistress ;  in  fact,  with  every  attendant  circum- 
stance to  render  matrimony  most  desirable. 
Then  he  himself  is  young,  (at  least  he  was,  and 
indeed  twenty  years  seems  to  have  made  small 
difierence  in  him,)  quite  good-looking  enough  for 
a  man — clever — kind-hearted — ^very  popular  in 
society.  Que  voulez  vout  de  plua  f  I  declare  I 
should  stare  very  wonderingly  at  the  woman  who 
could  refuse  such  a  combination  of  attractions. 
Should  n't  you?" 

Here  she  took  breath,  and  stopped  for  an 
answer ;  so  I  bowed  assentingly,  alUiough  I  had 
happened  to  see,  without  staring,  one  or  two 
females  answering  her  descripdon. 

'*  Well,  then,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  since 
the  fault  does  not  lie  on  the  other  side,  it  must 
be  all  his  own ;  and  yet  he  has  the  name  of 
being  a  great  admirer  of  the  ladies ;  and,  indeed, 
during  all  these  years  that  I  have  known^im,  I 


remember  he  has  always  had  some  one  fair 
object  of  his  attention  at  the  various  parties, 
balls,  and  pio-nics  where  we  are  accustomed  to 
meet  There  was  that  pretty  Clara  Yandeleur, 
(you  knew  her,  surely — a  tall  girl,  with  black 
eyes,  and  beautifril  eye-brows  ?)  everybody  used 
to  talk  about  Clara  Yandeleur  and  Mr.  Dash- 
wood ;  everybody  said  that  would  be  a  match. 
But  she  married  Captun  Allan,  and  went  off  to 
Gibraltar ;  and  next  season  there  was  our  friend 
completely  en  priie,  to  all  appearance,  by  the 
golden-haired  beauty.  Miss  Dundas.  She  sud- 
denly Tanished  from  among  us,  (didn't  she  go 
into  a  nunnery?)  and  Mr.  Dashwood  consoled 
himself  by  a  tre-mendoxiE  flirtation  with  little 
Rosa  Sunningham.  I  confess  I  never  thoroughly 
fathomed  that  mystery ;  and  why,  -jhen,  as  every 
one  said,  she  might  have  had  the  handsome, 
brilliant,  afSuent  Charles  Dashwood,  Rosa  quietly 
went  and  married  that  sober,  matter-of-fact 
country  cousin  of  hers,  I  do  n't  comprehend  to 
this  day.  Well,  after  that — ^let  me  see — who 
came  next  ?" 

But  although  I  was  compelled  to  listen  to  my 
guest's  verbose  resutnS  of  these  long  gone-by 
incidents,  I  have  no  intention  of  wearying  my 
readers  by  its  repetition  in  fiill.  Her  thoughtless 
chatter,  however,  with  its  usual  ingenious  mosaic 
of  truth  and  fiction,  set  me  thinking  on  the  fate 
of  one  in  whom  I  have  taken  a  considerable  in- 
terest, ever  since  we  were  first  thrown  together 
as  boys  at  school. 

From  that  time,  Dashwood  and  I  have  been 
friends  and  intimates.  At  that  same  school — 
(and  well  and  fondly  we  both  remember  the  old 
brick-house,  with  its  huge  mulberry-tree,  and 
sloping  lawn,  and  dear  Doctor  Kirby,  stem- 
browed  and  kindly-hearted  I) — at  school  we  were 
class-mates,  and  partners  together  in  every  boy- 
ish frolic ;  at  college  we  were  chums ;  and  when 
my  profession  called  me  into  active  life,  and  he, 
happy  fellow !  as  I  thought  then,  with  a  ready- 
made  income,  and  no  one  to  control  him  in  the 
spending  it,  set  off  for  the  tour  of  Europe,  sepa- 
rating us  for  some  two  or  three  years,  even  then 
we  corresponded,  with  a  regularity  and  a  length 
of  manuscript  more  befitting  the  letter-writing 
powers  traditionally  imputed  to  young  ladies, 
than  the  bearded,  broad-clothed  « men  of  the 
world,"  as  we  began  to  consider  ourselves. 
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When  again  we  met,  our  friendBhlp  resumed 
itself,  and  I  was  soon  called  upon  to  enter  on  tlie 
duties  of  the  post  he  had  assigned  me — that  of 
his  solo  exclusive  confidant  And  I  had  no  sine- 
cure. His  nature  was  impulsive,  mercurial,  and 
unrcifcrved.  It  was  more  as  a  safetj-TalTO  to 
the  exceeding  candor  of  his  disposition  than  any 
thing  else,  I  belicTe,  that  ho  poured  out  to  me 
his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Certainly,  it  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  advice,  for  which  he 
never  troubled  me ;  and,  indeed,  when  on  some 
occasions  I  volunteered  a  little  in  that  respect,  ray 
counsel  was  uniformly  and  at  once  rejected.  That 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  so  unlike  as  we  were. 

Temperaments  like  his  are  the  surest  to  be 
soon  influenced  by  love.  And  his  experiences 
dated  fh>m  his  school-days,  when  little  Ada 
Klrby  nearly  broke  his  heart  by  preferring  a 
bigger  boy*8  bigger  oranges  to  his,  accompanied 
tho!|]|h  they  were  by  an  ingenious  impromptu^ 
which  we  had  both  lain  awake  half  the  night 
before  composing. 

Then,  at  Oxford,  how  hardly  I  fought  to  pre- 
vent his  marrying  a  young  milliner  there,  with 
nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her  bright  eyes 
and  glossy  hiur,  and  whom,  I  veritably  believe, 
lic'would,  in  npite  of  me,  have  made  Mrs.  Charles 
Da»hwoo(l,  had  she  not  put  such  a  step  out  of 
the  question  by  eloping  one  morning  with  a  very 
youthful  ban>uct  in  an  a(i|jaccnt  college. 

Ilis  long  letters  during  his  travels  were  chiefly 
fllled  with  the  same  burden.  Such  agonies  of 
admiration  as  ho  suffered  in  Paris,  Vienna, 
Baden,  Home,  Venice,  Florence,  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
and  even  at  St  Petersburg,  were,  I  should  think, 
seldom  endured  by  man.  Till  I  grew  familiar 
with  his  peculiar  traits  of  disposition,  I  was  in 
conittAnt  alarm  with  regard  to  my  friend^s  matri- 
monial prospects.  I  looked  for  the  announce- 
ment of  his  marriage  with  the  expectant  faith  of 
Mrs.  Uabington,  though,  to  be  sure,  with  not 
quite  the  same  assured  satisfaction  in  the  expect- 
ancy. His  taste,  with  regard  to  women,  was  so 
eatliolic — he  was  so  honestly  and  unconvention- 
ally indifferent  to  all  considerations  of  rank,  for- 
tune, education  or  position — that  I  remained  in 
perfcv't  suspense  as  to  whether  I  should  be  haply 
called  on  to  greet  as  his  wife  a  Spanish  gitana 
or  an  Italian  prima-donna,  a  French  marquise 
or  a  Parisian  prisette.  a  Kussian  widow,  rolling 
in  p^ld,  or  A  Welsh  milk-maid,  to  whom  shoes 
tad  stockings  would  be  a  novel  luxury. 


**  Ah !  all  that  is  past,"  be  replied  with  earue^t 
emphasis ;  **  those  were  boyish  feelings,  keenlv 
felt,  but  soon  forgotten.  It  is  very  different 
now.  When  a  man  loves,  it  is  an  imvocablr, 
irredeemable  destiny,  whether  for  good  or  etil.'* 

I  divined  the  coming  ''confidence."  I  bellere 
I  am  a  very  good  listener— certainly,  I  have 
always  been  so  to  him — and  on  this  occasion  I 
was  a  patient  auditor  to  his  eloquent  description 
of  the  lady's  attractions  and  his  own  devotion. 
I  forget  at  this  moment  whether  it  was  Jane 
Wilmot  or  Clara  Vandeleur  that  had  now  enslaved 
him.  His  attachment  to  one  demoiselle  followed 
so  closely  on  the  other,  I  may  be  forgiven  the 
slip  of  memory.  However,  I  know  that  both 
affairs  ended  in  nothing.  I  scarcely  know  why ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
concluding  passages  in  Charles*  love  adventures 
was  always  of  the  vaguest  He  was  less  confi- 
dential on  those  points;  it  was  with  regard  to 
their  commencements  and  rapid  growth  that  be 
always  placed  me  aufaiU 

I  remember  one  morning,  when  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  some  time,  he  came  to  my  chambers,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  opposite  to  my  wriUng- 
table,  with  a  face  of  the  most  radiant  ecstasy. 

<*  Congratulate  me,  my  dear  fellow !  I  'm  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world — I  am  accepted !" 

**  My  congratulations  have  long  been  awaiting 
you,"  I  answer^d,  heartily  shaking  his  hand. 
"  I  am  truly  happy,  my  old  friend,  in  your  hap- 
piness. But  tell  me,  I  added,  dubiously,  re- 
membering we  had  not  had  any  confidences  for  & 
considerable  period,  **who  is  the  lady?  Has 
Clara  Vandeleur— or  Julia ?" 

*<  Clara — Julia !"  ho  repeated,  with  an  air  of 
supreme  disdain,  vastly  uncomplimentary  to  those 
ladies — *'what  are  you  dreaming  of,  Staunton  T 
No,  indeed !  This  time  I  have  not  been  deceired 
by  the  meretricious  attractions  of  a  mere  ball- 
room young  lady.  My  little  Lucy  is  as  pure, 
unsophisticated,  and  inexperienced  as  a  child. 
She  is  little  more  than  a  child,  indeed,  in  years, 
though  she  has  all  a  woman's  depth  of  soul  and 
boundless  capability  of  loving.  She  is  not  'oat* 
even.  She  is  still  under  the  care  of  her  gover- 
ness; she  knows  nothing  of  the  world  except 
from  books — nothing  of  mankind,  of  society.*' 

**Then  how,"   1   interposed,   "did  you  meet 
her?" 

<*  By  the  most  romantic  accident  possible.' 


♦» 


Now,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  I  have  long 
**  I  never  thought  to  look  upon  thy  finjle  face  *  forgotten  the  particulars  of  this ;  I  only  rcmem* 
again!'*  I  observed  to  him  some  time  after  his  ber  something  about  a  thunder-storm  in  a  field, 
ivtnm,  when  I  had  been  gently  rallying  him  on  no  shelter  but  the  perilous  trees,  an  umbrella, 
the  high-flown  strain  of  devotion  in  which  he  '  and  a  cloak  chivalrously  brought  to  the  rescuo 
uscxl  to  write  to  me  concerning  various  of  his  by  Daahwood — gracious  acceptance  of  the  same— 
foi  cU*n  beauties.  '  as  also  lus  escorting  home  the  two  ladies,  etc.  etc 
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**  Mrs.  Tremaine,  a  clergyman's  widow,  is  in- 
trusted with  her  education  by  my  Lucy's  father, 
who  is  a  colonel  on  serrice,  now  with  his  regiment 

at .     Most  fortunately,  my  father  knew  the 

late  Mr.  Tremaine,  so  I  am  kindly  receired  at 
her  cottage  at  Fulham ;  the  only  unmarried  male 
Tisitor,  I  belicTe,"  he  added  exultingly,  *<they 
live  so  very  much  retired,  by  Colonel  Forde's  ex- 
press desire." 

"  And  how  does  the  colonel  like  the  idea  of  his 
son-in-law  elect?" 

**  The  news  is  now  on  its  way  to  him,  if,  in- 
deed, he  does  not  return  to  England  ere  he  can 
receire  the  letter.  He  is  about  to  come  home  on 
sick  leate ;  but  Lucy — oh,  Edward!  you  must  see 
her  I  such  a  simple-minded,  single-hearted  being, 
her  innocence  shining  in  her  face ! — her  loTing 
eyes, — ^blue  eyes  (do  n't  you  think  women's  eyes 
should  ncTer  be  any  other  color?)  and  her  fair, 
delicate  cheeks,  whose  deepest  blush  is  the  faint 
pink  of  an  apple-blossom ;  then  her  hair,  which 
she  wears  in  long  curls,  floating  about  her  face 
and  neck  like  a  golden  cloud." 

And  so  on.  I  had  certainly  never  seen  my 
fHend  so  enthusiastically  in  lore.  For  reasons  of 
my  own  I  could  entirely  sympathize  with  him, 
and  bore  eren  the  proverbially  wearisome  *' lover's 
raptures"  with  every  indulgence.  And  when  he 
departed,  elate  and  eager  to  go  and  spend  the 
evening  at  Fulham,  it  needed  the  exercise  of  all 
my  friendship  to  prevent  a  feeling,  half  of  envy, 
mingling  with  my  felicitations  to  the  fortunate 
lover. 

Alas!  poor  Dashwood  was  not  long  destined 
to  be  an  olject  of  envy  on  this  score.  A  few 
weeks  passed  by,  and  again  he  sought  me ;  but 
this  time  it  was  with  a  haggard  look,  and  a  dis- 
tracted air,  that  alarmed  me  even  before  he 
spoke. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  has  happened 
to  yoo  ?"  I  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  himself,  in  a 
kind  of  abandonment,  on  my  sofa,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand. 

« I  have  lost  her !"  he  said,  at  length,  in  a  tone 
of  calm  despair,  very  different  from  his  usual 
passionate  grief;  "they  have  taken  her  from 
me!" 

nis  lost  words  relieved  me  from  the  oppre- 
hension  I  had  entertained,  that  poor  little  Lucy 
was  dead.  But  even  had  that  last,  worst  calamity 
occurred,  he  could  noti  it  seemed  to  me,  haTe  re- 
guarded  his  situation  more  hopelessly. 

It  appeared  that  Colonel  Forde  had  retunied 
home  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated,  and 
6nding  his  only  child  in  the  society  of»  end  en- 
gaged to,  a  young  man  of  whom  he  kneer  nothings 
his  wrath  had  been  perftofly  orerwMming. 
Without  allowing  any  ex 


he  had,  with  true  military  promptitude,  at  once 
removed  his  daughter  from  Mrs.  Tremaine,  and 
had  carried  her  off,  no  one  could  tell  whither. 
Mrs.  Tremaine  was  too  much  overcome  by  dis- 
may at  being  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  her 
charge,  to  be  able  to  assist  the  unhappy  lover 
with  her  advice,  even  had  she  been  disposed  to 
do  so. 

"Which  she  is  not,"  said  Dashwood,  as  he 
strode  to  and  fh>  along  the  room,  the  recital  of 
his  woes  having  aroused  him  out  of  the  dull  le- 
thargy he  had  before  suffered  under,  "  for  she 
looks  upon  me  with  disfavor  now,  as  being  the 
cause  of  bringing  her  into  this  trouble.  Ui^ust; 
but  all  the  world  is  unjust !  As  if  my  wretched- 
ness was  not  the  hardest  to  bear! — as  if  any 
misery  could  be  put  in  comparison  with  miner* 

"But,  my  dear  Dashwood,"  I  said,  soothingly, 
"  surely  your  case  is  not  really  so  desperate  as 
you  imagine.  Colonel  Forde  is  like  many  men 
of  his  class,  madly  unreasonable  while  he  is  in  a 
passion ;  but  his  senses  will  surely  return  when 
his  blood  cools.    He — " 

"  You  talk  admirably,"  interrupted  Dashwood, 
with  impatient  bitterness,  "  as  all  lookers-on  can. 
You  know  nothing  about  it — you  are  not  in  love." 

I  was  silent     He  went  on  heatedly — 

**  You  don 't  know  ^at  it  is  to  set  your  whole 
soul  on  one  being,  to  concentrate  all  your  life's 
sunshine  in  one  face,  to  merge  all  that  your  eaf 
can  drink  of  music  in  the  soimd  of  one  voice  1 
She  is  gone  from  me,  I  may  never  see  her  more, 
and  you  talk  of  consolation.  You  have  never 
been  in  love — ^you  do  not  understand  what  I 
feel!" 

Still  I  was  silent,  till  his  heart,  a  generous 
heart  always,  reproached  him,  perhaps,  for  he 
turned  to  me  and  grasped  my  hand  with  com- 
punctious cordiality.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
besought  me  to  advise  him;  so  I  began  over 
again  to  argue  the  probability  of  the  colonel's 
anger  subsiding,  when  he  surely  might  be  brought 
to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  a  man  of  Dasfawood's 
position  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 

"You  most  foUow  them  directly — see  the 
colonel— oonvinoe  him." 

"  But,  ■/  good  lUlow,"  interposed  he,  "  how 
am  I  to  find  them  oat? — there  is  not  the  slightest 
cluo." 

"You— a  lover!"  I  oiM,  faiTery  sfaioere  as- 
tonishment, "and  can't  dwlse  means  of  finding 
your  mistress !  Why,  if  she  were  In  England, 
in  Europe,  in  the  world  even,  I  'd  force  my  way 
to  her." 

He  looked  somewhat  surprised  at  this  sudden 
warmth  in  his  nisaally  phlegmatic  and  self- 
possessed  friend.  However,  he  listened  to  me, 
resolved  to  take  my  advice,  and,  with  only  a  few 
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more  pusionate  parentheses  ftboat  Luej,  he  ex- 
preMe'l  himself  readj  to  exert  himself  to  the  at- 
moflt  U>  recoftr  her. 

Bo  we  set  U>  work  in  a  business-like  manner, 
to  ascertain  whither  the  eolonel  hadconTeyed  his 
daugliter;  and  after  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  we 
diflcoTered  that  he  had  borne  her  off  to  Paris, 
and  that  thoy  were  Tisiting  at  the  fashionable 
hotel  of  some  friend  or  relative  residing  there. 

To  Paris,  accordingly,  mj  friend  rushed  in- 
eontinontly.  I  saw  him  off.  As  he  pressed  mj 
hand,  thanking  mo  for  mj  sympathy  and  help, 
his  face  was  flushed  with  eagerness,  his  whole 
manner  full  of  a  sort  of  chiTalrous  excitement 

**  I  will  find  her — tear  her  away — bear  her  off 
—though  she  were  guarded  by  her  tyrant  father's 
whole  regiment  !*' 

These  were  his  parting  words,  and  I  turned  to 
my  own  abode  with  sincere  admiration  of  his 
energy. 

I  waited  with  great  impatience  for  a  letter 
fVom  Paris.  It  came.  lie  was  in  despair.  They 
had  left  Paris  the  very  morning  after  his  arrival. 
Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  he  passed  a  night 
witliottt  stirring  hosTcn  and  earth  to  see  her  ? — 
and  he  had  not  yet,  even  with  his  utmost  dili- 
gence, disooyered  their  retreat  "But  I  will," 
ooncludod  the  epistle,  with  numberless  blots  and 
agitated  flourishes.  **They  shall  not,  with  all 
their  arts,  keep  me  fh>m  my  beloTed  Lucy.  Life 
shall  loaTe  me  ere  I  submit  What  is  life  to  me 
without  her?"  etc.,  etc. 

Another  letter  followed  quickly  on  the  first 
Joy  of  joys! — ho  had  seen  her,  though  only  in 
public,  and  at  a  distance.  Directly  after  he  had 
dispatched  his  depressing  intelligence  to  me,  he 
had  adjourned  to  the  Qrand  Opera.  There,  be- 
tween the  acts  of  **La  JutPf^**  happening  to  cast 
his  eyes  around  the  audience  part  of  the  gorgeous 
theatre,  he  beheld,  seated  in  a  private  box,  au 
trvw/me,  the  object  of  all  his  waking  thoughts 
and  dreaming  fancies,  fair  and  IVesh,  and  with 
the  same  innocent  blue  eyes  as  ever,  save  that 
there  was  a  pensive  shade  in  them,  he  thought 
But  was  that  to  bo  wondered  alT  The  rest  of 
the  letter  was  so  perfectly  vdBlini|fble  in  its 
eoittasy,  that  I  could  not  at  all  Mdnwrt  whether 
he  had  gained  any  adTantagafrwttyii  accidental 
rencvMitre.  beside  the  vaptun  of  beholding  his 
adored  one.  But,  to  bi  sure,  I  thought,  all  will 
be  riglit  now.  II«  will  hare  discovered  her 
abode,  and  made  fHmds  with  the  colonel,  and  hii 
neit  letter  will  contain  an  invitation  to  th« 
we^iding. 

I  solo^oii  my  friendly  anxiety  thus,  for  some 
weeki^  during  which  1  received  no  tidings  firom 
Pa'tliwovHl,  H^ppy  lovers  are  pn^verbially  toj^ 
geif^il  of  overybo^lr  and  every  thing,  save  each 


other — a  fact  I  knew,  though,  alas!  not  from 
personal  experience ;  and  I  knew,  also,  that  Daah- 
wood  especially  was  never  obliTious  of  his  eoo- 
fidant  when  he  had  any  woes  to  pour  forth  into 
his  sympathizing  ear. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  my  friend  was  hap- 
pily established  as  fianeS  to  the  colonel's  ftir 
daughter,  and  sunning  himself  in  her  smiles  at 
Paris— 0  blissful  fate !  thought  I,  this  dismal 
November  weather — ^imagine  my  utter  astonish- 
ment when,  on  my  way  down  the  Strand  one 
morning,  recovering  from  a  twentieth  concusmon 
against  a  passing  street  passenger,  I  looked  up, 
and  distbguished  Dashwood's  familiar  face  beam- 
ing on  me  through  the  yellow  fog. 

He  appeared  half  abashed  by  my  unequiTocal 
expression  of  surprise.  The  smile  passed  fhmi 
his  features,  and  he  became  singularly  conAised, 
and  even  constrained  in  his  manner,  as  I  linked  my 
arm  in  his,  and  drew  him  with  me  to  my  chambers. 

**  And  now,  Dashwood,"  sud  I,  when  we  had 
reached  my  sanctum,  thrown  ourselves  each  into 
an  easy-chair,  and  each  also  taken  a  turn  at  the 
poker — his  intimacy  qualifying  him  CTcn  for  the 
dear  pririlege  of  stirring  my  fire — "  now  tell  me 
what  has  brought  you  to  London?  How  long 
have  you  been  here  ?" 

And  I  poured  forth  a  string  of  interrogations, 
at  each  successive  one  of  which  he  looked  yet 
more  uncomfortable  than  before,  his  handsome 
face  flushing  visibly,  till  at  length  he  nervously 
grasped  the  sacred  poker,  and  inflicted  sundry 
hammerings  on  the  big  lumps  of  coaL 

There  are  some  things  the  most  patient  man 
cannot  submit  to,  even  from  his  dearest  friend. 
I  confess  to  the  weaknesses  common  to  my  sex, 
and  that  I  was  equally  annoyed  by  my  questiona 
being  unanswered,  and  my  poker  being  bran- 
dished thus  unceremoniously.  To  allow  any 
other  human  being  to  interfere  at  all  within  the 
solemn  precints  of  your  fender  is,  as  every  man 
will  feel,  a  tremendous  proof  of  the  strength  of 
friendship.  But  there  is  a  limit  eren  to  the 
closest  attachment;  and  I  maintain,  that  when 
another  man  takes  up  your  poker,  and  delibe- 
rately breaks  your  big  lumps  of  coal,  he  pasaes 
that  limit,  and  altogether  exceeds  the  priTileges 
of  intimacy. 

This  consideration  possibly  caused  some  acces- 
sion of  asperity  to  the  tone  in  which  I  repeated 
mj  questions. 

**  Leave  the  ftre  aloB%  Daafawood,  and  conde- 
nnd  to  i|ieak,  to  latiiiy  the  anxiety  I  hare,  as 
JQU,  ksov,  kog  been  in  on  your  account  ^hen 
did  jwt  towre  Paris  ?" 

"Ahoot—aboal  three  weeks  ago." 

!  and  too  never  let  me  know — 
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«  My  demr  fellow,  the  fact  is,  I  was  distracted 
— maddened  past  endurance." 

<«  How  was  that?  Your  last  letter  bore  good 
news  of  the  object  of  your  journey.  Nothing  has 
happened  since,  I  trust  ?" 

•'Nothing!"  he  repeated.  **0h,  Edward!  a 
whole  world  has  happened— counting  by  feelings, 
not  CTents.*' 

I  could  not  understand  him  at  alL  The  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  exulting  rather  than  de- 
pressed; his  OTident  embarrassmenft,  eren,  was 
not  that  of  a  man  laboring  under  any  miseiy.  I 
put  another  query — 

"How  is  Lucy?" 

At  this  the  color  rushed  into  his  face,  and  he 
stammered  something  in  reply,  which  was  quite 
inaudible. 

'*  I  do  n't  want  to  force  your  confidence,"  said 
I,  coldly.  **  I  will  ask  no  more  questions,  since 
it  appears  unpleasant  to  you  to  answer  them. 
Shall  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine  ?" 

<*  Do  n't  be  foolish,"  he  cried,  with  a  laugh, 
and  an  effort  at  throwing  off  his  restrained  air ; 
<•  I  *m  not  such  an  ungrateful  dog  as  you  deem 
me.    Only— to  tell  the  truth—" 

**Ah!"  I  exclaimed,  a  sudden  light  bursting 
upon  me,  **  I  see  it  all — ^you  've  eloped,  you  and 
Lucy  ?" 

**  No,  no,  no!"  said  he,  quickly  and  emphati- 
cally ;  "  nothing  of  the  kind.  Miss  Forde  is,  I 
suppose,  still  in  Paris,  enjoyiug  horself  among 
the  frlTolous  gaycties  naturally  attractive  to  her 
youth  and — and  intellect" 

'*  Miss  Forde— frivolous  gayeties  !"  I'  mur- 
mured to  myself,  beginning  to  comprehend,  and, 
sooth  to  say,  beginning  also  to  feel  rising  in  my 
mind  a  certain  disdain  for  my  fHend's  inconceiv- 
ably volatile  nature. 

However,  I  could  not  but  presently  admit  that 
his  philosophical  resignation  of  his  beloved  was 
at  least  a  proof  of  his  tciadom.  The  ice  once 
broken,  he  was  voluble  in  his  explanations.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  had  informed  me  how  he  fol- 
lowed Lucy  home  from  the  opera ;  how  he  had 
bribed  her  maid  to  convey  a  letter  to  her ;  how 
a  meeting  had  been  arranged,  to  be  effected  by 
the  romantic  adjunct  of  a  rope-ladder ;  how  said 
rope-ladder  broke,  and  precipitated  him  into  the 
shrubbery  beneath  (he  rather  skimmed  over 
these  details;)  and  how  the  old  colonel  overtook 
him  as  he  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  with 
a  sprained  ankle  out  of  his  domain;  how  the 
colonel  upbraided  him  with  secret  and  underhand 
behavior;  how  he  rejoined,  by  saying,  that  were 
it  not  for  his  gray  hairs,  and  the  fact  of  his  being 
b  is  daughter's  father,  etc. ,  etc.  Finally,  it  seemed 
that  while  poor  Dashwood  was  lud  op  with  his 
spruned  ankle,  the  shrewd  colonel  had  taken 


the  opportunity  of  letting  his  young  daughter  see 
something  of  the  world.  She  went  about  to  ballB 
and  parties,  and  speedily  the  new  English  beauty 
became  the  rage  among  the*Parisians — ^none  the 
less  that  she  was  said  to  be  a  rich  heiress. 

"  So,"  concluded  my  friend,  "  when  next  I 
met  her  at  a  grand  assembly,  the  young  lady 
scarce  deigned  me  a  look,  and  passed  along  sur- 
rounded by  her  crowd  of  adorers,  as  if  she  had 
never  seen  me— never  known  me.  Ungrateful, 
heartless !  but  what  could  I  expect  from  a  school- 
girl— a  Miss  in  her  teens  ?" 

He  went  on  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  con- 
founding his  own  folly  and  congratulating  him- 
self on  his  escape.  Still  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  was  not  aU  he  had  to  divulge.  And,  in  short, 
not  to  weary  the  reader  with  the  continued  sus- 
pense in  which  his  embarrassed  hesitation  kept 
me— the  iiyured  lover  had  already  found  conso- 
lation, and  the  reign  of  Lucy  and  innocent  unso- 
phistication  was  succeeded  by  that  of  a  lovely 
widow — a  Frenchwoman — whose  talents  equalled 
her  beauty,  both  being  excelled  by  her  devotion 
to  the  fortunate  Dashwood. 

I  listened  in  grave  silence  while  his  tongue,  as 
if  rejoiced  to  bo  freed  from  its  unnatural  re- 
straint, pursued,  am  amore^  the  theme  of  Ma- 
dame du  Ch^sne— his  irresistible,  adored,  and 
adoring  Valentine. 

'*  Her  gracefulness,  her  piquancy,  such  as  we 
never  see  in  any  but  a  Frenchwoman  I  Out  of 
France  they  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  in- 
describable etpUfflerie,  which  is  so  exquisitely 
fascinating — ^you  never  find  it  in  an  English- 
woman!" 

**No,  thank  Heaven!"  I  muttered  paren- 
theticaUy. 

**You,  with  your  artist's  eye,  would  admire 
her,  Edward,"  he  continued.  '*Such  perfection 
of  form,  such  richness  and  warmth  of  coloring. 
The  clear,  olive  complexion,  the  dark  eyes,  float- 
ing in  an  ocean  of  light  and  lustre,  the  rich  bands 
of  jetty  hair — who,  after  gaxing  on  such  a  pic- 
ture, would  care  to  turn  to  our  fair-haired,  pale- 
eyed,  neutral-tinted  beauties?*  After  all,  I  al- 
ways thought  there  was  something  very  insipid 
in  a  blonde,** 

This  happened  to  touch  me  nearly,  and  I  start- 
ed from  my  quietude. 

**  Come,  Dashwood,  yon  are  too  bad.  It  is  not 
a  month  since  you  were  raving  about  the  sur- 
passing attractions  of  a  biamde.  And  I  remem- 
ber that  you  even  said  women*s  eyes  should  never 
be  any  other  color  but  blue — azure  blue." 

*'Wel1,"  he  rejoined,  half  peUishly,  *'one 
can't  go  on  thinking  the  same  thing  forever. 
Besides,"  he  added  with  a  piteous  look,  *<you 
will  admit  I  have  good  reason  for — for—" 
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*<  For  jour  change  of  opinion  ?  CerUinlj  ;'* 
•nd  I  threw  aside  mj  ill-humor,  and  langhinglj 
ahook  his  hand.  **  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
philosophy,  Dashwfod.  You  are  a  fortunate 
fellow." 

**  I  feel  myself  so,**  he  said,  with  emphasis; 
**  to  have  gained  the  Iotc  of  a  woman  like  Valen- 
tine du  Ch^sne  is  a  fate  worth  living  for.  A 
woman  high-bom,  talented,  accomplished;  she 
paints  finely,  sings  exquisitely,  plays  the  piano, 
harp,  guitar,  to  perfection;  dances — ah!  what 
does  she  not  do  ?"  and  his  parenthesis  floated  off 
into  an  ecstasy  of  rapture. 

But  here,  I  confers,  ended  my  interest  in 
Charles  Da8hwood*8  love  affairs.  I  listened  pas- 
ilTely,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  patiently  as 
heretofore,  to  his  eloquent  praises  of  the  fair 
widow.  I  cTon  went  to  see  her,  and,  to  his  en- 
tire satisfaction,  admired  her  beauty,  her  air  of 
fiuhion,  her  agreeable  conversation,  and  her  per- 
fect taste  in  dross.  But  my  earnest  sympathy 
in  my  friend's  attachment  was  gone,  and  my  deep 
anxiety  for  him  was  alleviated  forever.  And, 
though  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  fault  with 
Madame  du  Ch^sne — charming  and  accomplished 
Frenchwoman  as  she  was — my  feelings  toward 
my  friend's  future  wife  were  always  of  the  most 
mild,  polite  nature,  at  all  compatible  with  that 
admiration  which  every  man  has  for  a  fascinating 
woman. 

Therefore,  I  had  some  trouble  in  concealing, 
under  a  decent  mask  of  condolence,  the  innate 
satisfkctibn  I  could  not  help  experiencing,  when  a 
hurried,  blotted  scrawl  fh>m  my  fHend  summoned 
me  to  his  bedside — he  being  prostrated,  distract- 
ed, beyond  every  former  precedent^  by  the  an- 
nounced marriage  of  Madame  du  Ch^sne  with 
Lord  Greenfield. 

**  A  boy — a  mere  boy,  whom  I  myself  first  in- 
troduced to  her !  A  brainless  dolt — a  gawky  lad, 
•carco  released  fh>m  his  mother's  apron-strings.*' 

**  But  wealthy,  I  conclude,*'  was  my  remark ; 
**  and  a  peer  of  the  realm,  remember.  And  if 
she  lovee  him — love  is  blind,  you  know." 

**  Love  him !  She  does  n*t  love  him,'*  shrieked 
poor  Charles,  in  a  convulsion  of  anguish — '*  she 
loTo»  me — me!  She  has  always  said  so— even  now 
she  confesMS  it     Look— this  letter!" 

Ho  Hung  me  a  small  packet^  consisting  of  ten 
or  twelve  tiny  sheets  of  pale  rose-colored  paper, 
closely  written  in  a  slender,  delicate  hand. 

The  French  are  renowned  for  their  ulents  in 
letter-writing — the  epistle  of  the  fair  Valentine 
did  no  diwredit  to  the  national  accomplUfhment 
Ic  bepin  by  an  appeal  to  M — went  on  to  express 
the  ardent  desire  she  had  to  find  that  peace  and 
rest  in  Che  grave  which  life  had  never  afforded 
hor— briefly  gave  the  outline  of  her  history  firom 


the  earliest  ehildhood  till  now :  "  Now,  when  the 
short  space  is  over,  during  which  I  hare  eigoyed 
the  only  real  happiness  of  my  eziaienoe,  till  I 
beheld  you — oh !  mon  trop  eher  ami  I — I  had  never 
loved,  and  now  all  my  dreams  of  bliss  are  rudelj 
cut  short.  The  sun  of  my  day  sinks  for  ever; 
I  am  plunged  into  the  dark  night  of  deeftair." 
Family  reasons  sighed  forth  the  gentle  tufferer. 
made  It  incumbent  on  her  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Lord  Greenfield.  She  had  always  been  the  victim, 
always  been  the  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  her 
family.  Her  mother,  her  aunt,  her  grandfather,  ^ 
her  great  uncle,  and  a  numerous  tribe  of  youth- 
ftd  cousins,  all  were  to  be  benefited  by  her  mar- 
riage with  this  English  peer.  *<  I  yield,  I  sub- 
mit," wrote  she.  **  I  renounce  my  life's  happi- 
ness— assured  that  that  life  will  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion." And  the  letter  ended  with  a  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  impassioned  valedictions,  and  the 
assurance  that— ever — ever — ever — she  was  his 
heart-broken  amie  devou^.ejusgu*  H  la  mart  et  apru  ! 

"  Have  you  read  it  ?"  asked  Dashwood,  in  a 
hollow  tone. 

I  assented  mutely. 

**  Is  it  not  soul-rending,  agonixing  ?  Not  only 
to  suffer  for  myself,  but  for  htr,  O,  Valentine  I 
poor  angel !" 

In  my  simplicity,  I  thought  it  might  console 
him  could  I  succeed  in  persuading  him  of  the 
unworthiness  of  the  woman  who  had  thus  shame- 
lessly deceived  him.  Hitherto  he  had  always 
evinced  a  most  commendable  resignation  with 
regard  to  the  disappointment,  the  lost  lady  gene- 
rally "ceasing  to  be  desirable  when  she  ceased 
to  be  his.  But  now  it  was  different,  and  I  dis- 
covered with  surprise,  and  some  little  amuae- 
ment,  that  the  healing  balm  to  his  woes,  despite 
his  Arequent  declarations  to  the  contrary,  rested 
in  the  belief  that  Valentine  was  a  rictim,  an  in- 
jured angel,  and  that  she  adored  him  stilL 

Poor  Dashwood !  heart  and  soul  he  is  enUrely 
that  rarity — a  gentleman  ;  and  few  men  are  leae 
of  a  coxcomb.  And  yet,  to  this  day,  the  ci-detant 
Madame  du  Ch^sne's  attachment  to  him  is  his 
pet  illusion.  And  I  have  seen  him,  when  soBie 
turn  in  the  ever-moving  wheel  ef  fkshionable 
dissipation  has  brought  them  together — I  have 
seen  my  friend  move  aside  with  a  spedei  of  eoin- 
placent  melancholy,  from  where  Lady  Greenfield 
(handsome  and  bewitching  as  ever,  and  wemring 
her  broken  heart-  with  unexampled  grace)  haa 
formed  the  brilliant  centre  of  a  eirde  of  wor- 
shipers. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  passiona.  He  appcmrs 
now  to  be  thoroaghly  settled  ialo  hadielorfaood, 
and  assumes  to  be  thought  quite  contest  with 
that  condition.  He  delights  in  qofltiBg  cvnicsl 
obecTvations  rejecting  matrimony,  ef  wUch  thst 
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ftt  the  head  of  this  papor  affords  a  fair  speci- 
men ;  he  has  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  discoTer- 
ing  when  a  minagt  is  not  so  entirely  happy  as  it 
might  be;  and  ho  rubs  his  hands,  and  thanks 
his  stars  ht  has  no  fidgetty  wife  or  tiresome 
children  to  interfere  with  his  comfort. 

All  this  is  hollow  enough.  Like  every  good 
man,  his  instincts  are  domestic ;  and,  disguiso  it 
as  he  will,  he  keenly  feels  the  solitude  of  his 
fire-side,  the  loneliness  and  loTelessness  of  his 
destiny.  I  can  quite  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  sigh  he  sometimes  breathes,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously, when  he  forms  one  of  the  party  round 
my  well-peopled  hearth. 

"Oh!  you're  a  lucky  fellow,  Staunton," 
he  said,  only  the  other  day,  being  more 
than  usually  frank  and  open-hearted,  '*a  Tery 
laoky  fellow.  I  wonder  why,"  he  went  on, 
thoughtfully,  **the  blessing  of  a  loTing  wife  is 
giTcn  to  one  man,  while  another — " 

"  Ay,  but  fought  for — not  altogether  given,*' 
corrected  my  wife,  with  a  rising  color.  "People 
who  gain  such  blessings  (as  you  are  polite  enough 
to  call  us)  are  not  quiescent  in  the  matter,  be- 
lieye  me.    Remember  Edward's  uncomplaining 


I  patience  during  all  those  loog  years,  till  he  was 
rich  enough  to  marry.  Remember  his  energy, 
his  industry,  and  above  all,"  she  added  with  a 
wicked  smile,  "his  constancy,  Mr.  Dashwood." 

Here  my  modesty  interfered,  and  I  stopped 
Kate's  lips  from  indulging  in  further  wife-like 
praises. 

As  for  Dashwood,  he  only  laughed — somewhat 
tunelessly  though — and  turned  his  attention  to 
my  youngest  boy,  who  was  vigorously  tugging  at 
his  coat»  and  entreating  a  ride  on  his  knee. 

"Never  mind  what  my  wife  says,"  I  cried, 
feeling  for  my  friend,  "married  women  have 
such  a  violent  esprit  du  corps,  they  are  not  accre- 
dited witnesses  on  the  subject" 

"But  she  is  right — quite  right,"  he  rejoined 
in  a  subdued  tone ;  "  it  is  all  very  true  what  she 
says.  And,  Charlie,  my  boy !"  he  exclaimed,  to 
his  bright-eyed  little  namesake,  "you  shall  not 
follow  your  god-papa's  example — ^when  you  are 
a  man,  you  shaU  win  a  wife." 

"  Tes,"  broke  in  the  child,  all  his  military 
propensities  aroused,  "like  mamma  says,  me 
fight  for  her  I" 
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O,  AoELAioji,  gentle,  fkir  and  true ; 

Did  Nature,  when  ihe  cast  thy  perfect  heart 

In  the  pure  sMictuary  of  her  Art, 
Take  diamond  and  dlMolre  it  to  a  dew? 

Did  ihe  take  fixed  Lightning  In  her  hand. 
And  #ith  it  bathe  thj  pure  Intelligenoe, 
Thy  nimble  Fancy,  and  thy  pubtle  Sente, 

A  linked  armor  nothing  may  withstand? 

Did  she  rob  Zephyrus  of  his  long,  soft  hair, 
To  plait  thy  locks  for  thee?  and  in  thine  eyes 
Pour  the  dear  essence  of  the  glad  blue  skies, 

And  cut  thy  gleaming  forehead  from  a  star? 

Fair  creature,  art  thou  of  Mortality, 
With  that  great  spirit  bound  in  slender  f^ame. 
Whose  quenchless  and  unconquerable  flame 

Hakes  weakness  strong,  and  frailty  brave  in  thee? 

My  days  were  dark  befbre  I  nw  thee  shine. 
But  they  are  daily  brighter  since  that  day ; 
And,  should  thy  flower  of  beauty  pass  away. 

Still  would  thy  winged  heart  rule  orer  mine. 

Thy  locks  are  fiiiry-flne,  thy  limbs  are  slight. 
But  in  thy  Spirit  strength  and  beauty  Us, 
As  on  the  magie  mirror  of  the  eye 

The  sun  can  shape  an  image  of  his  might. 

Not  iron  hosts  could  dasde  thy  calm  eyes, 
Nor  mighty  thunders  stay  that  littto  hand 


Armed  with  the  force  of  right,  as  with  a  wand^ 
And  bent  on  Tietory  or  mlfsMenRee, 

The  tender  beauty  of  a  moon-lit  night. 
The  glory  of  the  earth  on  summer-dayi. 
The  loTely  spirit  of  a  human  flice 

Do  stir  thy  heart,  or  more  it  with  delight 

The  lofty  deeds  of  men — the  starry  ways 
Of  knowledge — linked  troubles  flung  in  rain 
O'er  godlike  souls  that  arm  themselves  in  pain, 

Do  moTe  thy  love,  thy  knowledge,  and  thy  praise. 

To  thee  Despair's  dim  countenance  is  known. 
And  Hunger  with  its  palsied  steps ;  thy  tears 
Will  flow  when  others*  sorrow  fills  thine  ttrs, 

Although  thou  rarely  weepest  for  thine  own. 

When  thine  own  grieft  thy  bllsuful  eyes  o'erdoud, 
Let  but  another's  fof  their  solace  pine. 
And  they  will  ceai>e  to  weep — Oh  I  they  will  shine 

Like  Hope's  own  phantom  bursting  through  her  shroud  I 

Thou  haot  a  heart  attuned  to  all  things  lair— 
Thou  hast  blue  eyes  of  Joy — a  merry  Toice— 
But  canst  yield  up  the  world,  and  all  thy  Joys, 

And  do  for  Lot«  what  Pride  would  nerer  dare; 

Thou  oouldst  In  darkness  and  a  dungeon  be. 
Far  from  the  sounds  of  life,  and  songs  of  youth. 
With  none  but  me  to  watch  thee,  and  to  soothe, 

flo  that  I  lore  thee  as  thou  lorest  mal 
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Oa  entering  upon  the  stndj  of  De  Qiuncey's 
writings,  the  first  thing  with  which  we  are  im- 
pressed is  a  certain  air  of  perfect  ease,  and  as  it 
were  relaxation,  which  breathes  around.  "  The 
rirer  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ;"  now  linger- 
ing to  dally  with  the  water-lilies,  now  wandering 
into  green  nooks  to  reflect  the  gray  rock  and 
silTory  birch,  now  rolling  in  stately  silence 
through  the  rich,  smooth  meadow,' now  leaping 
amid  a  thousand  rainbows  into  the  echoing  chasm, 
while  the  spray  rises  upward  in  a  warering  and 
painted  column;  mildness,  or  mi^esty,  or  wild 
Titanic  streng^  may  be  displayed,  but  the  river 
is  erer  at  the  same  perfect  ease,  aIl>unconscious  of 
the  spectator.  We  think  the  metaphor  is  no  ex- 
aggerated expression  of  De  Quincey's  mode  of 
writing.  "  My  way  of  writing  is  rather  to  think 
aloud,  and  follow  my  own  humors,  than  much  to 
consider  who  is  listening  to  me ;"  these  words, 
used  with  express  reference  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  composed  the  "  Confessions,"  may  be  taken 
as  characterizing,  in  a  degree  more  or  less  emi- 
nent, his  unirersal  manner.  The,  goal,  indeed, 
is  always  kept  in  riew ;  however  circuitous  the 
wandering  may  be,  there  is  always  a  return  to 
the  subject;  the  river's  course  is  always  seaward; 
but  there  are  no  fixed  embankments,  between 
which,  in  straight  purpose-like  course,  the  stream 
is  compelled  to  flow :  you  are  led  aside  in  the 
most  wayward,  unaccountable  manner,  and  though 
you  must  allow  that  every  indiridual  bay  and 
wooded  creek  is  in  itself  beautiful,  yet,  being  a 
Briton,  accustomed  to  feed  on  fkcts,  like  the  alli- 
gators whom  the  old  naturalists  asserted  to  live 
upon  stones,  and  thinking  it  right  to  walk  to  the 
purpose  of  a  book  with  that  firm  step,  and  by 
that  nearest  road  which  conduct  you  to  your 
office,  you  are  soon  ready  to  exclaim  that  this  is 
trifling,  and  that  you  wish  the  author  could  speak 
to  the  point.  But  there  is  some  witchery  which 
still  detains  you ;  the  trifling  seems  to  be  flavored 
by  pome  indefinable  essence,  which  spreads  an 
irresistible  charm  around:  you  recollect  that 
nature  has  innumerable  freaks,  and  may  present 
in  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  the  giant  rock  and  the 
quivering  blue-bell,  the  defiant  oak  and  the 
trodden  lichen,  the  almost  stagnant  pool  and  the 
surging  cataract :  at  length  the  thought  dawns 
upon  you.  that  this  author  is  great  because  he 
C!innot  help  it :  that  he  is  a  force  in  the  hand  of 
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nature;  that,  whether  you  smile  or  flnowiiy  cr 
weep,  or  wonder,  he  goes  cm.  with  the  bomidiBg 
grace  of  absolute  ease,  speaking  with  pure  q>OB- 
taniety  the  thoughts  that  arise  within  him.  Then  | 
your  trust  becomes  deeper,  your  eamestDesi  of 
study  redoubles,  you  are  profoundly  oonvineed 
that  there  is  no  pretence,  no  unnatural  effort,  and 
your  murmuring  turns  to  astonishment  at  the 
complexity,  richness,  and  strangely-blended  va- 
riety of  nature's  effects.  If  your  experience  it 
the  same  as  ours  most  honestly  was,  you  win 
proceed  from  a  certain  pleasurable  titillation  pro- 
duced by  what  you  deem  twaddle,  though  twaddk 
deliciously  spiced  by  genius,  to  the  conviction 
that  however  hampered,  however  open  to  ob- 
jection, here  is  an  intellect,  in  all  the  great 
faculties  of  analysis,  combination,  and  reception, 
of  a  power  and  range  which  you  are  at  a  loss  to 
measure  or  define. 

De  Quincey's  writings  lie  scattered  wide.  We 
hesitate  not  to  think  that  those  on  which  a  cor- 
rect and  definite  appreciation  of  his  merits  may 
best  be  grounded,  have  not  yet  been  separately 
published  in  this  country;  we  at  least  never 
formed  any  thing  approaching  to  an  adequate 
conception  of  his  genius,  even  though  acquainted 
with  the  "  Confessions,"  until  we  found  access  to 
certain  of  hit  papers,  published  long  ago,  and 
since  hidden  from  the  general  gaxe  in  ''that  vast 
abyss"  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  "has,  like 
the  sea,  swallowed  treasures  without  end,  that 
no  diring-bell  will  bring  up  again."  His  analytie 
powers  were  comparatively  a  secret  to  os  until 
we  read  his  **  Templars'  Dialogues,"  which  !hdi- 
cate  to  us  more  strikingly  than  even  his  large 
work  on  political  economy — ^in  which,  indeed,  we 
made  but  slight  progress — a  clear,  far-seeing  in- 
tellect ;  and  we  had  no  idea,  even  after  reading 
his  "  Confessions,"  that  there  had  ever  existed 
an  Englishman  who  could  have  written  '*  The 
Vision  of  Sudden  Death,"  and  the  «<  Dream  Fu- 
gue" founded  thereon.  It  is  well  the  <fiving-bdl 
is  at  work  in  the  bringing  up  of  thoee  and  other 
treasures.  If  readers  judge  our  estimate  of  De 
Quincey  any  wise  too  high,  we  bid  them  wut 
Let  them,  besides,  consider  that  we  tako  into  ac- 
count, in  judging  of  the  powers  of  De  Quincey, 
the  fact  that  his  life  has  been  shadowed  by  ooe 
great  cloud,  which  would  have  fatally  obscured 
any  ordinary  intellect,  that  he  has  seen  the  stars 
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through  ft  Toil,  and  that  we  have  to  mete  the 
power  of  that  Tision  which  could  pierce  each  an 
obstruction.     Once  more,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  mind  of  De  Qnincey  must,  on  all  hands 
be  allowed  to  be  one  of  a  Tery  singular  and  origi- 
nal kind.    It  is  prominently  characterixed  by  two 
qualities,  which  are  partially  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  hard  thinkers,  and  tend  to  lower  the 
expectation  of  the  reader  who  is  in  search  of 
substantial  intellectual  sustenance;  we  mean  hu- 
mor and  what  we  can  only  call  mysticism.     De 
Quincey  is  essentially  and  always  a  humorist;  a 
humorist  of  a  yery  rare  and  delicate  order,  but 
whose  Tery  delicacy  is  mistaken  by  hard  minds 
for  feebleness  or  silly  trifling.     He  is  also,  to 
some  extent,  an  intellectual  mystic    We  use  this 
word  in  no  disparaging  sense;  nor  do  we  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  fact,  that  he  has  devoted 
years  of  study  to  the  works  of  express  mystics. 
We  indeed  think  that  this  last  is  not  of  material 
importance  in  estimating  his  writings;  the  in- 
fluence of  these  writers  was  not,  it  appears  to 
us,  of  sufficient  power  materially  to  color  his 
originality.     By  the  quality  of  mysticism,  as  at- 
taching to  the  mind  of  De  Quincey,  we  mean 
rather  a  certain  afllnity,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
mysterious,  a  strange  idiosyncrasy,  in  which  as- 
sociations of  terror,  of  gladness,  or  of  gloom, 
link  themselves  with  certain  seasons  and  places. 
Voices  of  sympathy  awaken  for  him,  where  no 
sound  f!iils  on  the  general  ear;   sorrows  from 
which  the  common  mail  of  custom  and  coarse- 
ness, or  even  active  practical  occupation,  defends 
other  men,  affect  him  with  poignant  anguish; 
and  joys  which  are  far  too  delicate  and  aerial  to 
approach  the  hard  man  of  the  world,  float  over 
his  soul  like  spiritual  music ;  he  has  a  sure  foot- 
ing in  dim  and  distant  regions,  where  phantasy 
piles  her  towers,  and  raises  her  colonnades,  and 
wraps  all  in  her  weird  and  wondrous  drapery.    He 
tells  us  that,  **  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  his  mind 
almost  demanded  mysteries  in  so  mysterious  a 
system  of  relations  as  those  which  connect  us 
with  another  world  ;*'  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
Qse  the  hint  for  the  explication  of  much  to  which 
he  does  not,  in  that  connection,  intend  it  to  ap- 
ply.    I  know  we  are  met  by  expressions  of  sen- 
timent,   regarding     summer,    and    death,   and 
Bolitude,  which  may  appear  strange  or  far-fetched, 
&Kid  we  are  told  of  woes  which  our  duller  imagi- 
nations and  less  tremulous  sympathies  almost 
Compel  us  to  deem  fantastic.     Altogether,  to  the 
<Kxatter-of-fact  English   reader,  the   phenomena 
I>  resented  by  these  works  are  astonishing  and 
Alarming;  and  it  is  well  for  him,  if  his  hasty 
^Y-acticality  does  not  prompt  him  to  close  them 
^"^  once,  deciding  that  there  is  no  real  metal  for 
ll£e*B  highway  to  be  found  there,  but  only  such 
1« 


airy  materials  as  might  be  used  by  some  Macadam 
of  the  clouds.  Now,  we  are  confident  that  De 
Quincey  has  performed  intellectual  service  for 
the  age,  which  could  be  shown  to  be  practically 
substantial  to  the  most  rigorously  practical  mind; 
but  we  would  specially  urge,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  writings  may  be  of  the  highest 
value,  although  one  cannot  trace  their  associa- 
tion with  any  department  of  economic  affairs. 
We  are  practical  enough,  and  make  no  preten- 
sion to  having  **  wings  for  the  ether."  But  let 
it  at  once  be  said,  that  the  world  is  not  a  manu- 
factory. There  are  regions  were  the  spirit  of 
man  can  expatiate  above  the  corn-field  or  the 
counter ;  it  is  lawful  for  the  immortal  principle 
within  us  to  rise  for  a  time  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  labor  curse ;  the  universe  is  really  wonder- 
ful, and  it  is  not  well  to  forget  the  fact;  nay, 
finally,  it  is  well  for  a  man,  perhaps  at  times  it 
is  best  for  him,  to  spread  the  wings  of  his  mind 
for  regions  positively  removed  from,  antipodal' 
to,  practice,  if  haply  he  may  gain  glimpses  of 
habitations  higher  than  earth,  and  destinies 
nobler  than  those  of  time.  Bold  as  the  assertion 
looks,  we  should  question  the  power  of  any  man 
;  to  be  a  docile  and  accurate  disciple  of  the  Oomte 
school  of  philosophy,  who  found  tho  highest  en- 
joyment of  understanding  and  sympathy  in  the 
works  of  De  Quincey. 

When,  beneath  all  its  drapery  of  cloud  and 
rainbow,  the  grand  physiognomic  outlines  of  De 
Quincey 's  mind  reveal  themselves  to  the  reader, 
his  primary  observation  will  probably  bo,  that  it 
is  marked  by  an  extraordinary  analytic  faculty. 
De  Quincey's  own  opinion  declares  this  to  be  the 
principal  power  in  his  mind;  and  though  we 
should  not  deem  this  in  itself  conclusive,  wo  can- 
not but  think  it  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
general  evidence  gathered  from  other  quarters. 
"My  proper  vocation,"  these  are  his  words, 
"  as  I  well  knew,  was  the  exercise  of  the  ana- 
lytic understanding."  The  more  we  know  of  De 
Quincey*8  writings,  the  more  are  we  driven  to 
the  conviction  that  his  mind  is,  in  this  regard,  of 
an  extremely  high  order.  His  intensely  clear 
perception  of  the  relation  between  idea*),  the  de- 
light with  which  he  expatistes  in  regions  of  pure 
abstraction,  whore  no  light  lives  but  thnt  of  the 
"inevitable  eye"  of  the  mind,  the  ease  with 
which  he  unravels  and  winds  off  what  appears  a 
mere  skein  of  cloud-streamers«  too  closely  blended 
to  be  taken  apart,  and  too  delicate  not  to  rend 
asunder,  afford  irresistible  evidence  of  rare 
analytic  power.  That  our  words  may  be  seen 
to  be  no  mere  rhetorical  painting  of  our 
own  fancies,  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  indicate 
what  our  eyes  have  seen,  we  shall  glance  cur- 
sorily at  one  or  two  of  those  portions  of  De 
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Qainccy's  works  Khich  giTe  attestation  of  this 
power. 

The  science  of  political  eccsosy  is  remarkable 
as  one  of  those  in  which  the  abstract  and  the  con- 
crete are  seen  most  clearly  in  their  mutuai  rela- 
tions.     Beginning  with  mere  abstractions;'  W 
what  appear  such,  with  factors  which  must  be 
dealt  with  algebraically,  and  seem  absolutely 
independent  of  practice,  it  proceeds  onward  until 
it  embraces  every  complexity  of  our  social  exist- 
ence, until  every  mathematical  line  is  turned 
into  an  actual  Tisible  extension,  and  every  ideal 
form  has  to  take  what  shape  it  can  amid  the 
Jostling  and  scrambling  of  life.    It  is  thus,  in  our 
opimon,  perhaps  the  very  best  study  in  which 
a  man  can  engage  for  the  culture  of  his  argu- 
mentatiye  nature.     For,  as  we  say,  it  has  every 
stage :  it  demands  mathematical  accuracy  in  one 
part,  and  lays  down  rigidly  the  ideal  law;  it 
brings  you  on  till  you  are  in  the  field  and  work- 
shop,  till  you  have  to  calculate  the  strength  of 
varied  desires,  the  probable  upshot  of  compli- 
cated chances,  the  modifications  produced  by  a 
thousand  nameless  influences.     From  the  mathe- 
matical diagram  to  the  table  of  statistics,  ftrom 
ihe  academy  to  the  street,  from  the  closet  of  the 
philosopher  to  the  world  of  the  statesman,  politi- 
cal economy  conducts  the  student     Whatever 
fh&practical  value  of  the  science  to  the  merchant^ 
legislator,  moralist,  or  philanthropist — and  we 
have  no  leisure  to  demonstrate,  as  we  think  is 
possible,  its  practical  value  to  each — it  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt,  that,  as  an  instrument  of 
mental  culture,  it  is  invaluable.     But  this  re- 
mark is  incidental :  we  have  glanced  at  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  in 
order  that  we  may  exhibit  clearly  the  particular 
department  in  which  De  Quincey  is  distinguished. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  abstract  portion.     The 
fdndamental  laws  of  the  science,  or  rather  the 
one  fundamental  law  on  which  it  is  all  built, 
fiimished  his  mind  with  occupation.     This  one 
Aindamental  law  is  the  law  of  value.      It  de- 
termines what  is,  viewed  abstractly,  the  grand 
cause  which  fixes  the  relative  value  of  articles — 
how  much  of  any  one  will  exchange  for  so  much 
of  any  other.     Once  this  is  found,  you  know 
irhence  all  deviations  depart,  you  know  how 
each  modifying  element  will  act,  you  have,  so  to 
speak,  formed  your  theory  of  the  seasons,  al- 
though you  cannot  tell  what  showers  may  fall, 
what  irinds  may  blow,  what  ripening  weeks  of 
feuBshine  may  usher  in  the  harvest.    **  He,"  says 
]>e  Quincey,  **  who  is  Axlly  master  of  the  subject 
4>f  value,  is  already  a  good  political  economist'* 
We  perfeotiy  agree  with  him,  and  think  that 
political  economy  first  and  forever  became  an 
MtaUiihed  Mienoe,  when  the  theory  of  value 


was  perfected.  The  honor  of  having  published 
the  demonstration  belongs  to  David  Ricardo; 
but  De  Quincey,  as  has  so  often  happened,  found 
himself  anticipated  with  the  public,  for  he  had 
arrived  at  the  same  results:  as  it  was,  little 
remained  for  him  to  do,  but  to  silence  a  few 
objectors  who  long  continued  to  oppose  Bicardo. 
This  he  did  in  the  "Dialogues,"  to  which  we 
have  referred,  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  con- 
clusive, that  assent  may  be  said  to  have  become 
synonymous  with  comprehension.  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  any  idea  of  these  papers  to  one  who 
has  not  read  them.  To  quote  any  passage  were 
an  improvement  upon  the  brick  sample  of  the 
house,  for  it  would  be  to  oflfer  a  stone  as  sample 
of  an  arch ;  to  abridge  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
they  are  a  model  of  terseness.  Considered  as 
pieces  of  reasoning,  they  are  really  masterly. 
There  is  an  artistic  perfection  about  them.  The 
beauty  of  precision,  of  clearness,  of  absolute 
performance  of  the  thing  required,  is  the  only 
beauty  admissible.  Accordingly,  there  is  not  an 
illustration  which  is  not  there  simply  because  it 
speaks  more  clearly  than  words;  there  are  no 
flourishes  of  rhetoric :  all  is  quiet,  orderly,  con- 
clusive. It  is  true  that,  even  in  them,  De  Quincey 
could  not  be  dull,  and  so  there  is  the  slightest  in- 
fusion of  humor,  which  adds  a  raciness  to  the 
whole,  and  is  thus  promotive  of  the  general 
effect  Mr.  M'Culloch,  a  man  not  given  to  en- 
thusiasm, says  of  these  papers,  that  they  "are 
unequalled,  perhaps,  for  brerity,  pungency,  and 
force." 

De  Quincey's  introduction  to  political  economy 
was  characteristic,  and  illustrates  remarkably 
the  nature  of  his  pow%rs.     lie  took  to  it  as  an 
amusement,  when  debility  had  caused  the  cessa- 
tion of  severer  studies.     About  the  year  1811, 
ho  became  acquunted  with  a  great  many  books 
and  pamphlets  on  the  subject;  but  it  seems  that 
what  had  employed  the  concentrated,  protracted, 
and  healthful  ener^es  of  men  for  about  a  couple 
of  centuries,  could  not  for  a  moment  bide  the 
scrutiny  of  his  languishing  eye.     Thus  politely 
and  composedly  does  he  indicate  his  general  im- 
pression of  what  books,  pamphlets,  speeches,  and 
other  compositions  bearing  on  political  economy 
had  come  in  his  way: — '*  I  saw  that  these  were 
generally  the  very  dregs  and  rinsings  of  the  hu- 
man   intellect;    and    that   any  man  of  sound 
head,  and  practiced  in  wielding  logic  with  a 
scholastic  adroitness,  might  take  up  the  whole 
academy  of  modem  economists,  and  throttle  them 
between  heaven  and  earth  with  his  finger  and 
thumb,  or  bray  their  f^gus  heads  to  -powder 
with  a  lady's  fan."    Such  sudden  and  amaxing 
proficiency,   we   presume,   scientific   professors 
would  not  extremely  desire.    Howefver,  this  snr- 
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prising  pupil  was  soon  to  meet  the  master : — **  At 
length,"  he  proceeds,  *<  in  1819,  a  friend  in  £d- 
inburg  sent  me  down  Mr.  Ricardo's  book ;  and, 
reoorring  to  my  own  prophetic  anticipation  of 
the  advent  of  some  legislator  for  this  science,  I 
said,  before  I  had  finished  the  first  chapter, 
'Thou  art  the  man!*  Wonder  and  curiosity 
were  emotions  that  had  long  been  dead  in  me. 
Yet  I  wondered  once  more :  I  wondered  at  my- 
self, that  1  could  once  again  be  stimulated  to  the 
effort  of  reading ;  and,  much  more,  I  wondered 
at  the  book.  Had  this  profound  book  been 
really  written  in  England  during  the  nineteenth 
century?  ....  Could  it  be  that  an  English- 
man, and  he  not  in  academic  bowers,  but  op- 
pressed by  mercantile  and  senatorial*  cares,  had 
accomplished  what  all  the  universities  of  Europe, 
and  a  century  of  thought,  had  failed  to  advance 
even  by  one  hair's-breadth  ?  All  other  writers 
had  been  crushed  and  overlaid  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  facts  and  documents ;  Mr.  Bicardo  had 
deduced  d  priori,  firom  the  understanding  itself, 
laws  which  first  gave  a  ray  of  light  into  the  un- 
wieldy chaos  of  materials,  and  had  constructed 
what  had  been  but  a  collection  of  tentative  dis- 
cussions into  a  science  of  regular  proportions, 
now  first  standing  on  an  eternal  basis." 

Are  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  **  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,"  by 
David  Ricardo  ?  If  not,  they  will  hardly  appre- 
ciate De  Quincey's  enthusiasm,  or  understand 
what  it  implies.  Butler  and  Edwards  are  by  no 
means  drawing-room  authors,  yet  the  perusal  of 
their  works  seems  to  us  to  approach  the  nature 
of  an  intellectual  recreation,  compared  with  that 
of  this  book  of  Bicardo's.  We  consider  it  that 
volume  which,  of  all  we  know,  requires  the 
highest  tension  and  effort  of  intellect  It  has  a 
thousand  times  been  charged  with  obscurity,  and 
filmy  subtlety  of  speculation ;  yet  its  difficulty 
consists  principally  in  that  it  is  the  production 
of  a  mind  so  exceedingly  clear,  that  it  could 
completely  master  and  fully  embrace  a  subject, 
by  seeing  its  great  leading  points  of  illumination 
without  tracing  the  path  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Thus  the  reader  is,  as  it  were,  carried 
from  eminence  to  eminence  by  the  writer,  with- 
out'being  shown  the  way  he  travels ;  and  having 
reached  each,  not  by  the  usual  step-by-step 
method,  he  is  moved  to  question  the  reality  of 
his  progress,  and  to  object  to  the  extraordinary 
new  method  of  instruction,  in  which  he  must 
ever  and  anon  commit  himself  to  the  strong  arm 
or  wing  of  the  preceptor,  to  be  carried  to  a 
higher  station.    He  feels  that  too  large  a  de- 

^  *<  SeiutorUJ :"— This  Ifl  A  mlgtftk«.  Bloaxdo  entered  the 
Hotue  of  OommoBS  in  1819;  hit  work  «u  pnhUshtd  in 
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mand  is  made  on  his  faith ;  he  wishes  to  walk  a 
little  by  sight  Ricardo  coolly  sets  him  down, 
|r;th  the  assurance  that  his  progress  has  been 
real,  and  that  now  he  stands  on  a  higher  plat- 
form ^an  he  ever  occupied  before,  but  with  the 
declaration  that  he  miiiit  find  some  other  to  ex- 
plain pedagogically  the  mode  of  advancement, 
since  there  are  farther  heights  to  which  his  guide 
must  forthwith  ascend.  Now  De  Quincey  had 
the  supreme  satisfaction  of  going  side  by  side 
with  Ricardo  in  his  aerial  voyagings ;  he  knew 
well  whither  he  was  going,  and  the  absolute 
certainty  that  it  was  onward;  he  could  look 
down,  with  a  satisfied,  half-sneering  smile,  upon 
the  strugglers  below,  who  jogged  honestly  bat 
slowly  along,  proclaiming  their  distrust  in  all 
aerial  carriages.  In  those  "Templar's  Dia- 
logues." he  just  seems  to  us  to  be  sitting  in  the 
chariot  with  Ricardo,  laughing  at  Malthus  and 
other  disbelievers,  and  calling  them  to  look  up, 
and  see  that  all  their  difficulty  of  apprehension 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  one  path  is  through  the 
air,  and  straight  as  an  arrow's  flight,  while  the 
other  is  along  the  ground,  amid  sand  heaps  and 
tangled  jungles.  De  Quincey  himself  has  admi- 
rably described  the  nature  of  Ricardo's-obscurity, 
by  saying  that,  if  it  can  be  fairly  alleged  against 
him  at  all,  it  can  arise  only  from  **  too  keen  a 
perception  of  the  truth,  which  may  have  seduced 
him  at  times  into  too  elliptic  a  development  of 
his  opinions,  and  made  him  impatient  of  the 
tardy  and  continuous  steps  which  are  best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  teacher.  For," 
he  adds,  "  the  fact  is,  that  the  laborers  of  the  mtne 
(as  I  am  accustomed  to  coll  them),  or  those  who 
dig  up  the  metal  of  truth,  ore  seldom  fitted  to 
be  also  labor er»  of  the  mint — t.  «.,  to  work  up  the 
metal  for  current  use."  **Sced  com,"  says 
Goethe,  "should  not  be  ground."  Such  were 
the  difficulty  and  the  obscurity  of  Ricardo.  Now, 
we  certainly  should  found  no  claim  to  an  extra- 
ordinary analytic  faculty,  on  the  mere  power  to 
comprehend  any  author ;  but  the  fact  of  keen 
eigoyment,  of  free  exulting  pleasure  being  de- 
rived from  the  perusal  of  a  book,  is  always  con- 
clusive proof  of  an  affinity  with  the  powers  it 
exhibits ;  and  the  instant  recognition  with  which 
De  Quincey  welcomed  Ricardo's  discoveries,  as 
well  as  the  perfect  comprehension,  nay,  light  and 
graceful,  and  absolutely  conunanding  mastery 
with  which  he  ever  after  used  and  expounded 
these,  may  be  regarded,  even  independently  of 
his  own  words,  as  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
himself  had  trodden  the  same  high  path,  and 
that,  as  has  ofteii  been  the  case,  the  same  laws 
unfolded  themselves,  almost  contemporaneously, 
to  the  analytic  intellects  of  De  Quincey  and  Bi- 
oardo.    We  olaim  not  for  the  former  any  honor 
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which  the  euccession  of  the  years  denied  him ; 
but  when  the  question  is  not  of  the  honor  of  a 
discovery,  but  the  possession  of  a  faculty,  the 
above  argument  is  irresistible.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that,  in  the  mere  power  of  analysis,  leaving 
all  else  out  of  account,  an  equality  may  bo  vin- 
dicated for  De  Quincey  with  the  great  legislator 
in  political  economy.  More  than  this  we  do  not 
claim;  but  no  one  who  has  any  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Ricardo,  will  require  a  further 
proof  that  the  English  Opium-eater  is  a  writer 
whose  works  deserve  earnest  study  from  all  who 
love  clear  and  far-seeing  thought 

Leaving  political  economy,  and  entering  the 
wider  field  of  history,  professing  also  no  longer 
to  abide  with  psychological  correctness  by  the 
fkculty  of  analysis,  but  seeking  the  traces  of 
general  power  and  clearness  of  intellect,  we 
would  advance  the  general  proposition  that  De 
Quincey  has  looked  over  the  course  of  humanity 
with  such  a  searching,  philosophic  glance,  that, 
desultory  though  his  teaching  has  been,  he  has 
discerned  and  embodied  in  his  works  certain 
truths  of  the  last  importance.  They  are  of  that 
sort  which  may  be  called  illuminative.  They 
are  rays  of  light  which  go  along  the  whole  course 
of  time,  revealing  and  harmonizing.  Their  value 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  when  one  traverses 
history,  carrying  them  as  lamps  in  his  hnml,  and 
observing  how,  in  their  light,  the  confused  be- 
comes orderly,  the  dark  becomes  bright. 

We  cannot  find  a  better  instance  than  in  his 
ideas  regarding  war.  These  furnish,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  case,  and  that  with  which  we  have 
been  most  struck ;  we  think  it  of  itself  sufficient 
to  justify  what  we  have  above  advanced.  We 
had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  ideas  regard- 
ing war,  which  not  only  floated  in  the  public 
mind,  but  found  countenance  from  men  of  high 
and  unquestionable  powers,  were  singularly 
superficial  and  unsound.  From  Foster  and  Car- 
lyle  to  John  Bright,  we  heard  no  word  on  the 
subject  with  which  we  could  agree.  It  was  the 
first  general  glance,  and  that  alone,  which  was 
taken ;  the  observations  on  which  the  arguments 
were  based,  were  such  as  every  child  must  again 
and  again  have  made — that  war  was  accompanied 
with  great  effusion  of  blood,  that  in  its  scowl  the 
face  of  the  world  gathered  blackness  as  of  death, 
that  there  was  not  enmity  or  personal  quarrel 
between  the  individual  combatants,  and  the  like. 
Foster  we  found  unable  to  thrill  to  the  ardors  of 
the  **  Iliad,"  or,  if  he  did  experience  a  rising 
sense  of  its  glories,  we  saw  him  shrinking,  as  if 
from  guilt,  and  likening  it  to  a  beautiful  but 
deadly  knife.  Carlyle,  with  a  satire  whose  in- 
t^iae  cleverness  made  cool  examination  of  the 
phllosophio  Talue  of  his  words  almost  impossible, 


resolved  our  late  wars  into  the  aimless  toUiji 
by  which  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  two  iSv- 
separated  French  and  English  villages  of  ''Dmiib- 
drudge"  exterminated  each  other.  We  found bg 
clear  conception  of  the  function,  in  the  evolutido 
of  human  civilixation,  of  agencies  in  themselfei 
calamitous.  We  found  no  philosophic  concep- 
tion of  war  in  its  real  nature,  as  the  most  dize- 
ftil,  yet  indispensable  effect  of  reason  actmg 
under  the  curse  of  labor  and  the  obscuration  of 
sin — the  sublimely  fearfUl  yet  necessary  lightning 
which  has  flashed  in  the  night  of  human  histoiy. 
We  had  indicated  our  opinions  on  this  matter  in 
these  very  pages,  (in  a  paper  on  Wellington,)  hat 
were  unaware  that  we  were  not  alone,  when  we 
happened  to  fall  in  with  an  article  by  De  Quinoej, 
in  which  he  treated  of  war.  A  glance  was  suffi- 
cient. We  had  cause  of  pride,  but  also  of  humi- 
liation. We  agreed  with  every  word.  The  germs 
of  a  whole  philosophy  of  war  were  before  as* 
every  lingering  doubt  was  dissipated.  And  it 
was  a  consoling  assurance  that  our  views  were 
not,  as  they  looked,  peculiarly  savage,  to  find 
that  De  Quincey,  whose  womanly  tenderness  is, 
in  our  knowledge,  unexampled  in  literature,  yet 
sympathized  with  calmest  deliberation  and  pro- 
found intensity,  in  those  feelings  to  which  men 
have  Qver  attached  sublimity,  from  the  shouts  of 
Marathon  to  the  thunders  of  Trafalgar.  Bnt 
how  could  we  ever  have  imagined  a  linguistic 
garb  like  that  in  which  we  now  saw  our  notions 
arrayed!  How  perfect  was  the  mastery  with 
which  the  whole  was  grasped !  He  played  with 
his  subject.  He  touched  it  as  he  pleased  with 
his  magician  wand,  and  it  took  what  colors  he 
chose.  Whatever  of  dimness  had  attached  to 
our  ideas,  was  dissipated  as  mist  by  sunlight; 
all  was  boldly,  clearly,  definitely  evolved.  The 
thoughts  which  we  had  clothed  in  the  homespnn 
of  prose,  and  it  might  be  with  a  want  of  analytic 
clearness,  now  leaped  forth  in  the  mall  of  logic, 
and  the  plumes  of  poetry.  We  were  proud  that 
we  had  agreed  with  De  Quincey ;  we  were,  with 
a  somewhat  different  feeling,  impressed  by  the 
incommensurable  distance  which  there  may  be 
between  two  expositions  of  an  idea  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue. 

This  whole  paper  on  war  we  would  cite  as 
singularly  characteristic  of  De  Quincey.     Here, 
most  emphatically,  is  there  attested  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  first  appearances  and  impressions- 
t*hilosophy  and  fun  do  so  intermingle  their  parts 
that  one  is  astonished  and  startled.     Now  aU 
seems  mirth  and  jollity ;  the  writer  is  intent  ol* 
proving  that  the  ancients   pilfered  jokes  on  9 
large  scale  from  the  moderns ;  that  it  must  hard 
been  the  former  and  not  the  latter,  is  plain  ftt>in 
the  fact  that   those  were  **  heathens,  infidels 
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agan  dogs."  Then  you  have  a  long  detail  re- 
;>ectiDg  a  fund  which  is  to  be  commenced  by  a 
alf-crown  legacy  of  De  Quincey's,  and  which  is 
»  be  put  into  requisition,  when  the  Peace  Con- 
ress  has  prcYailed,  and  war  Yanishes  from  hu- 
lan  history.  The  fund  may  accumulate  at  any 
iterest :  ere  required,  it  will,  under  any  circum- 
Ances,  have  reached  to  the  moon ;  therefore  the 
lan  in  the  moon  is  named  a  trustee.  The  des- 
nation  of  the  fund  is  the  support  of  all  those 
>  be  put  out  of  employment  when  armies  and 
eeta  are  disbanded,  and  the  trustees  are  most 
loquently  and  earnestly  charged  to  deal  hand- 
imely,  nor  bring  disgrace  on  the  testator's  me- 
lory  by  niggardliness.  And  all  this  giggling 
Itemates  with  flashes  of  revealing  intuition, 
hich  rectify  your  every  idea  regarding  human 
istory,  with  truths  which  open  up  to  you  the 
lata  of  the  post,  and  enable  you  to  define  the 
DsiUon  of  humanity  in  the  present.  It  is  an 
itermingled  dance  of  northern  lights,  and  far- 
lomining  gleams  of  precious  radiance:  the 
riter  is  as  one  sitting  in  a  chariot  at  a  Roman 
umival,  and  flinging,  from  the  same  hand, 
rackers,  and  sugar-plums,  and  lumps  of  pure 
3ld.  Ill  is  it  for  him  who  sees  the  crackers  and 
igar-plums,  and  thinks  there  can  bo  no  gold ; 
id  the  remark  applies  more  or  less  to  tho  whole 
iDge  of  De  Quincey*s  writings.  On  the  one 
ftnd,  no  man  can  fail  to  perceive  the  jocularity 
T'  tho  paper  we  have  been  describing ;  on  the 
lier,  if  it  is  important  or  indicative  of  high 
jwen  to  see  bcneafh  all  the  superficial  pheno- 
ena  of  war,  and  discern  its  true  function  in 
iman  history,  if  it  is  a  proof  of  profundity, 
lat  a  clear,  indubitable  light  is  cast  into  regions 
here  Foster  and  Carlyle  stumbled  about  as  if 
^ifold,  then  we  can  appeal  to  this  same  article 
I  a  triumphat  vindication  of  the  sterling  value 
r  De  Quincey*s  intellectual  powers.  How 
ttongljt  last  of  all,  does  it  confirm  what  wo 
ave  said  respecting  the  perfect  ease,  the  abso- 
ite  want  of  efi^ort,  the  free,  careless  naturalness 
ith  which  he  writes. 

De  Quincey  has  devoted  several  papers  to  an 
ttempted  proof  that  the  sect  of  Essenes,  men- 
oned  by  Joaephus,  were  none  other  than  the 
•rly  Christians.  The  scries  is  distinguished  by 
'eat  acuteness  of  argument,  and  possesses  that 
Bcination  of  style  which  characterixes  every 
'oduction  of  their  author.  The  whole  logic  of 
e  case  is  brought  out  in  a  figure,  so  simple,  so 
"ecise,  and  yet  so  tasteful,  that  we  may  quote 
:  **  If,  in  an  ancient  palace,  re-opened  after  it 
kd  been  shut  up  for  centuries,  you  were  to  find 
hundred  golden  shafts  or  pillars,  for  which  no- 
>dy  could  suggest  a  place  or  a  use ;  and  if,  in 
»ine  other  quarter  of  the  palace,  far  remote, 


you  were  afterward  to  find  a  hundred  golden 
sockets  fixed  in  the  floor — first  of  all,  pillars 
which  nobody  could  apply  to  any  purpose,  or  re- 
fer to  any  place ;  secondly,  sockets  which  nobody 
could  fill ; — probably  even  *  wicked  Will  Whiston* 
might  be  capable  of  a  glimmering  suspicion  that 
the  hundred  golden  shafts  belonged  to  the  hun- 
dred golden  sockets.  And  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  each  several  shaft  screwed  into  its  own  pe- 
culiar socket,  why,  in  such  a  case,  not  *  Whiston, 
Ditton,  and  Co.,*  could  resist  the  evidence,  that 
each  enigma  had  brought  a  key  to  the  other; 
and  that  by  means  of  two  mysteries  there  had 
ceased  even  to  be  one  mystery."  The  unoccupied 
sockets  are  the  several  heads  in  the  descriptioii 
of  the  Essenes  by  Josephus ;  the  missing  pillars, 
the  early  Christians.  Thus  is  the  whole  argu- 
ment seen  at  a  glance.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
we  have  been  convinced.  We  indeed  think  it  re- 
markably probable  that  the  early  Christians  and 
the  Essenes  were  one  and  the  same ;  but  we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  regard  Mr.  De  Quincey's 
manner  of  accounting  for  the  name  satisfactory. 
We  cannot  admit  the  theory  of  an  assumed  dis- 
guise on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The  plain 
command  to  confess  Christ  before  men ;  the  al- 
most excessive  valor  of  the  early  Christians, 
prompting  them  even  to  court  martyrdom ;  the 
contrariety  of  such  a  method  of  defense  to  the 
whole  genius  of  the  opposition  of  the  true  reli- 
gion to  all  that  is  false  in  every  age,  which  has 
always  been  to  unshcath  the  sword  in  the  face 
of  the  foe,  to  fling  away  the  scabbard,  and  to 
defy  him  in  the  namo  of  the  Lord  ;  the  scarcely 
conceivable  possibility  of  Christians  suddenly,  as 
it  were,  ducking  their  heads  before  the  wave  of 
persecution,  and  emerging  again,  unrecognixfed, 
as  Essenos.  These,  and  similar  considerations, 
close  the  avenues  of  our  mind  to  the  most  plau- 
sible array  of  proofs  which  could  be  adduced 
against  them.  But  not  only  are  these  papers 
marked  by  high  ingenuity ;  they  contain  striking 
gleams  of  insight  into  the  whole  course  of  the 
development  of  Christianity.  We  think,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  following  remark  is  not  more 
daring  than  it  is  important: — "In  strict  philo- 
sophic truth,  Christianity  did  not  reach  its  ma- 
ture period,  even  of  infancy,  until  the  days  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation."  This  casts  a  light 
before  and  after.  And  it  is  a  sublime  idea  to 
which  it  leads  us — the  idea  of  the  whole  human 
race  through  long  millenniums  gazing  upon  the 
hand-writing  of  God,  and  only  in  the  slow  course 
of  centuries  spelling  it  out  There  is  also  an 
exactness  of  conception  as  to  what  Christianity 
really  is,  which  sets  De  Quincey  at  a  quite  im- 
measurable distance  Arom  your  general  Christian 
litterateur.      He    does   not   confound   it   with 
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"Tirtae,"  or  mnj  oonottWablo  ethioAl  theory.  He 
does  not,  with  a  mouth  homage  which  is  bat  dis- 
golsed  atheism,  lay  artistic  hands  on  Christianity, 
and  take  it,  like  any  old  mythology,  to  play  a 
part,  or  to  act  as  a  background,  in  an  art  noTcL 
fie  recognises  the  perennial  supernatural  ele- 
SBent  which  is  inseparably  iuToWed  in  its  Tery 
idea,  the  continual  action  from  age  to  age  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  mind  of  man.  In  yarious 
parts  of  his  works,  indeed,  De  Quincey  exhibits 
a  profound  insight  into  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
Christianity — its  essential  distinction  from  Pa- 
ganism, as  a  system  of  doctrines,  and  not  a  mere 
ritual,  and  its  absolute  agreement  with  what  is 
darkest  and  deepest  in  the  human  heart  and 
history. 

We  hare  lingered  perhaps  too  long  on  the  sub- 
ject of  De  Quinoey's  strictly  intellectual  powers ; 
but  we  regret  the  less  having  done  so,  because 
it  is  here  that  our  remarks  may  be  of  the  great- 
est practical  yalue.    All  men  acknowledge  De 
Qmncey*s  genius;  all  men  appreciate,  more  or 
less,  the  grandeur  and  the  delicacy  of  his  imagi- 
nation ;  all  own  the  supremacy  of  his  command 
oyer  the  English  tongue.     But  we  think  it  is  not 
so  generally  conceded,  that  he  is  a  substantially 
yaluable  thinker;  that  there  is  not  only  intel- 
lectual amusement,  that  there  are  not  only  master- 
pieces of  style  within  the  compass  of  his  works, 
but  that  there  Is  much  also  of  that  intellectual 
stuff,  with  which  one  miglit  build  up  his  system 
of  opinion,  or  on  which  he  might  nourish  his 
nigbest  powers.     £yen  this  we  haye  not  so  much 
proyed,   as  partially  indicated    the    means  of 
proring.     We  might  haye  enlarged  on  the  yast 
stores  of  his  learning,  and  still  more  on  the 
perfect  command  he  has  oyer  it  all ;  how  with 
the  true  poetic  might  he  can  fling  a  subject  into 
the  furnace  of  his  genius,  shapeless,  rugged,  and 
drossy  as  it  may  be,  and  show  us  it  again  flowing 
out  in  the  purity  and  brightness  of  molten  g  Id ; 
how  at  clcyen  he  was  a  brilliant  Latin  scholar, 
and  at  fifteen  could  talk  Greek  with  such  fluency 
and  correctness,  that  his  master  said  he  could 
address  an  Athenian  mob  better  than  his  in- 
structor an  English;    how  he  studied   mathe- 
matics, and  metaphysics,  and  theology,  and  scho- 
lastic logic,  and  all  which  could  give  exercise  to 
his  soul  in  the  herculean  youth  of  its  powers. 
But  we  say  no  more.     We  think  we  haye  said 
enough  to  make  good  our  point.     We  differ  from 
De  Quincey  in  several  respects.     We  fear  that, 
in  theology,  we  march  nearer  to  the  standard  of 
Calvin  than  he  would  approve.    We  have  already 
intimated  our  discontent  with  certain  of  his  argu- 
ments on  the  identity  of  the  early  Christians  and 
Essenes.      We  think  he  has  underrated  John 
Foster,  and  he  has  certainly  outstripped  our 


charity  in  the  matter  of  Judas :  but  yet  m 
esteem  him,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  in  esteeming  him,  a  really  powerfiil 
thinker,  whose  criticism  upon  human  knowledge, 
and  whose  direct  contributions  to  its  stores,  are 
worthy  of  being  eagerly  seised  and  earnestly 
scrutinized  by  thoughtful  minds. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  what  may  be 
figured  as  the  skeleton  or  bare  frame-work  of 
De  Quincey's  mind.     We  have  found  him  hers 
comparably  with  Ricardo.    But  now  we  pass  to 
a  different  delineation;   now  we  leave  Ricardo 
and  all   dry  algebraists,   geometricians,   meta- 
physicians, and  scholastics  behind ;  we  come  to 
look  upon  the  glorious  garment  of  sympathy  in 
which  De  Quincey*s  mind  is  robed,  and  the  grand 
imaginative  eye  which  is  his,  and   which  can 
clothe  every  algebraic  formula  in  light  as  of  the 
stars.     He  himself  speaks  of  the  *'two  hemi- 
spheres, as  it  were,  that  compose  the  total  world 
of  human  power — ^mathematics  on  the  one  hand, 
poetry  on  the  other ;"  and  we  must  think  that 
he  was  bom  a  denixen  of  both.     It  is  our  belief, 
indeed,  that  every  mind  of  a  very  high  order  is. 
It  is    of   beneficent  arrangement  that  men  in 
general  are  furnished   with  several  classes  of 
tendencies  and  powers :  it  is  well  that  each  man 
does  his  own  work  best,  and  even  has  a  certain 
suppressed  feeling  that  his  special  work  is  the 
most  important  in  this  world.     But  it  is  a  posi- 
tive and  confounding  error  to  apply  the  general 
rule  to  the  few  indiridual  minds  which  rise 
far  above  the  common  level.     Of  these  minds  we 
think  no  assertion  can  be  made  with  less  of  hesi- 
tancy or  qualification,  than  that  their  powers 
and   sympathies    are  diverse.      We  can    trace 
the  smothered  gleams  of  a  burning  imagination 
through  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  like 
volcanic  fires  kept  under  by  the  solid  ground, 
and  towered  cities  and  stable  mountains  of  some 
Italy  or  Trinacria.     Plato  was  the  greatest  prose 
poet  that  ever  lived ;  the  softening  radiance  of 
poetic  light  which  played  over  the  massive  intel- 
lect of  Luther,  gave  it  a  beauty  which  will  never 
fade ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  imaginative  fire 
burned  in  the  unwavering,  far-searching  eye  of 
Calvin.     To  borrow  a    suggestion  from  those 
words  of  De  Quincey  regarding  the  hemispheres, 
we  would  say,  that  all  great  men  have  an  intel- 
lectual night  and  an  intellectual  day :  in  the  still» 
vast  night,  when  no  color  rests  on  the  earth,  and 
the  stars  in  their  courses  are  treading  the  fields 
of  immensity,  they  look  up  calmly  and  abstract- 
edly, to  learn,  by  pure  unimpassioned  thought, 
their  motions  and  their  laws ;  in  the  blaze  of  day's 
sunlight,  when  the  world  is  arrayed  in  its  robe 
of  many  colors,  and  clouds,  waves,  and  forests 
are   rejoicing  in  their  beauty,  then  they  also 
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share  the  Joj,  and  can  take  of  the  glories  of 
nature  to  clothe  the  thoughts  rerealed  to  them 
in  the  silent  night    We  are  net  prepared  to  say 
that  what  De  Quinoey  has  actually  accomplished 
will  proTC  sufficient  to  rindicate  for  him  a  place 
among  the  mighty  ones  of  bygone  ages,  among 
the  few  who  occupy  the  intellectual  thrones  of 
the  world;  but  we  do  say,  that  there  are  unmis- 
takable traces  that  his  natural  endowment  was 
of  this  royal  order,  that,  in  the  two  great  forms 
of  intellect — the  imaginatiye  and  the  abstractiye 
— ^he  was  magnificently  gifted.     The  reader  has 
seen  how  he  was  affected  by  Ricardo's  political 
economy — it  was  a  case  of  positive  rapturous  de- 
light    But  now  hear  this :  **  A  little  before  that 
time  (1799)  Wordsworth  had  published  the  first 
edition  (in  a  single  yolume)  of  the  *  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads;'  and  into  this  had  been  introduced  Mr. 
Coleridge's  poem  of  the  *  Ancient  Mariner,'  as 
the  contribution  of  an  anonymous  friend.     It 
irould  be  directing  the  reader's  attention  too 
much  to  myself,  if  I  were  to  linger  upon  this, 
the  greatest  event  in  the  unfolding  of  my  own 
mind.    Let  me  say,  in  one  word,  that,  at  a  period 
•when  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  writer  was 
Talued  by  the  public — both  having  a  long  war- 
fiu:^  to  iMSOnplish  of  contumely  and  ridicule,  be- 
fore they  could  rise  into  their  present  estimation 
— I  found  in  their  poems  *  the  ray  of  a  new  morn- 
ing' and  an  absolute  revelation  of  untrodden 
worlds,  teeming  with  power  and  beauty  as  yet 
imsuspected  among  men."    These  are  the  words 
of  De  Quincey.     Now  we  think  it  a  very  remark- 
able fact,  and  one  to  which,  in  formiDg  any  esti- 
mate of  the  author  of  whom  we  treat,  great  im- 
portance is  to  be  attached,  that  he  was  the  first, 
or  among  the  first,  to  hail  the  rising,  in  quarters 
of  the  literary  heaven  so  widely  apart,  and  with 
such  an  antithetic  diversity  of  radiance,  two  such 
stars  as  Wordsworth  and  Ricardo.  .  The  light  of 
Ricardo  is  perhaps,  in  every  sense,  good  and  bad, 
the  driest  in  English  literature ;  the  general  in- 
tellect even  of  practical  England  turns  away 
from  it    Wordsworth  is,  of  all  poets,  the  fur- 
thest removed  from  the  practical   world :  he  is 
the  listener  to  the  voice  of  woods,  the  watcher 
of  the  wreathing  of  the  clouds ;  he  can  drink  a 
tender  and  intense  pleasure  from  the  waving  of 
the  little  flower,  from  the  form  of  its  star-shaped 
shadow;    he  can  even  enter,  by  inexpressible 
deUcacy  of  poetic  sympathy,  into  the  frelings 
which  his  own  creative  power  imparts,  and  wish 
that  little  flower 

"  OoniKlotu  of  h«lf  the  pleararc  th«t  It  rItm  ;" 
from  him,  too,  the  general  intellect  of  practical 
England,  as  well  proved  in  the  case  of  Arnold, 
turns  away  dissatisfied.     In  the  range  of  De 
QuBcey's  sympathies — and  the  sympathies  are 


the  voices  or  the  ministers  of  the  powers,  the 
leaves  by  which  the  strong  plant  drinks  in  the 
air  of  heaven — there  was  compass  for  both.    It 
is  no  fable  of  poetry  or  dream  of  a  fevered  bndn, 
that  the  human  mind  is  a  macrocosm  of  nature; 
it  is  a  fact  to  which  even  physiological  science  is 
now  according  her  assent,  and  which  a  psycholo 
gical  comparison  of  the  intellects  of  the  great 
and  the  small  in  all  ages  would  irresistibly  de- 
monstrate.   Weakness  of  intellect  and  littieness 
of  intellect  are  found,  when  well  examined,  to 
mean  narrowness  of  intellect ;  trace  men  through 
all  their  grades,  from  those  humble  forms  of  the 
**  world-school,"  where  sit  the  artisan,  the  hus- 
bandman, and  the  private  soldier,  until  you  reach 
that  august  region  where  human  history  and  all 
time  seem  to  be  spread  out,  one  imperial  domain, 
beneath  the  sky-like  dome  of  the  mind  of  Shak- 
speare ;  you  will  find  every  increase  of  greatness, 
accompanied  by,  we  had  almost  said  synonymous 
with,  expansion  of  range.    We  certainly  know 
of  nothing  in  modem  literary  history  so  boldly 
and  strikingly  demonstrative  of  a  superb  natural 
endowment,  as  the  delight,  which  his  own  words 
show  to  have  been  rapturous,  with  which  De 
Quincey  watched,  on  the  one  hand,  the  unim- 
passioned  Ricardo  threading  with  his   safety- 
lamp  the  unexplored  sunless  labyrinths  of  poU- 
tical  economy ;  and  gaxed,  on  the  other,  on  na- 
ture in  the  dewy  light  cast  over  it  by  Wordsworth, 
or  on  the  magician  Coleridge,  as  he  blended  the 
glories  of  chaos  and  creation  in  one  wondrous 
phantasmagoria  around  his  spectral  ship  and  his 
spectral  mariner.     I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  hu- 
man do  I  think  foreign  to  me :  the  sentiment .  is 
too  true  to  grow  old ;  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
more  human  I  am,  the  nearer  I  approach  to  what 
a  man  may  be,  the  less  is  there,  in  all  that  can 
be  seen  or  heard,  thought  or  imagined,  in  air, 
earth,  or  ocean,  in  literature,  science,  or  art,  in 
all  this  universe,  which  will  be  foreign  to  me. 

And  since  the  sympathies  are  but  the  ministers 
of  the  powers,  since  sympathy  is  the  reconciling, 
and  winning,  and  gathering  inritation,  at  whose 
voice  all  that  there  is  of  beauty,  in  stars,  and 
clouds,  and  dew-drops,  and  the  golden  leaflets 
with  which  summer  fringes  her  robe  of  green, 
comes  obsequiously  to  the  intellect  which  can 
marshal  them  in  a  new  order,  or  bid  a  new  crea- 
tion arise  from  their  combination,  the  question 
here  presses  itself  upon  us — What  has  De  Quin- 
cey himself  done,  what  new  field  of  truth  has  he 
opened  up,  what  great  poetic  structure  has  ho 
built?  The  answer  is  one  which  can  be  easily 
rendered,  but  which  must  create  sad  reflections. 
We  unhesitatingly  say,  De  Quincey  has  done 
much,  but  we  profoundly  and  sorrowfully  feel 
that  he  mij^t  have  done   much,  incalculably 
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much,  more.  How  gloriously  Coleridge  rose  Ban- 
ward  in  his  mightj  youth,  sweeping  at  once  into 
fields  of  the  poetic  heayen  which  had  not  been 
entered  since  Milton  I  But,  as  if  some  madden- 
ing or  bewildering  enchantment  had  fallen  on 
him,  it  was  seen  that  the  aerial  poise  of  his  wings 
became  unsteady,  he  seemed  to  stagger  in  the 
sky,  and  neTcr  again,  howefer  grand  his  coutuI- 
sive  flappings,  however  determined  his  efforts  to 
sustain  his  upward  flight,  did  he  sul  with  aught 
of  the  Miltonio  strength  or  the  Miltonic  migesty. 
That  maddening  enchantment  was  opium ;  under 
its  tremendous  sway  fell  also  De  Quincey.  The 
English  tongue  seems  somewhat  too  practically 
fhuned  to  senre  well  the  purpose  of  lamenting; 
it  affects  rather  the  battle  melody,  or  the  song 
of  the  worker ;  and  whaterer  its  powers  may  be 
in  this  direction,  we  shall  not  here  tune  it  to  ele- 
giac murmurings.  It  is  a  truly  British  senti- 
ment which  Carlyle  expresses,  when  he  says — 

«<  T  ii  A  thrilUeM  thing  to  be  rad,  Md ; 
Til  a  thrifUeu  thing  to  be  sad." 

We  shall  abandon,  then,  the  language  of  regret, 
and  endeayor  rather  to  find  cause  of  rejoicing  in 
what  has  actually  been  realized  for  us  by  De 
Quincey.  And  truly,  if  it  may  appear  startling 
or  absurd  to  speak  of  the  English  language  as 
inexpressive  of  sorrow,  when  it  is  the  language 
in  which  De  Quincey  has  written,  while  yet  what 
we  allege  remains  true,  since  it  is  a  grand,  an 
eleyating  sorrow,  a  sorrow  which  makes  us  weep 
no  weak  or  ignoble  tears,  and  is  immeasurably 
remoyed  from  whining,  to  which  De  Quincey  has 
giyen  expression,  we  may  say  that  the  sorrow 
with  which  we  regard  the  influence  exerted  oyer 
De  Quincey  by  opium,  is  one  which  is  unusually 
and  wondrously  checkered  by  gleams  of  gladness. 
We  confess  that  sorrow  is,  on  the  whole,  the  pre- 
tailing  emotion  in  our  minds,  when  we  regard 
the  total  phenomenon;  for  we  are  convinced  that 
nature  in  perfect  health  will  always  work  more 
grandly  than  nature  in  any  conceivable  state  of 
disease,  and  we  doubt  not  that  all  the  beauty 
which  we  now  admire  in  the  writings  of  De 
Quincey,  had  been  secured  and  enhanced,  had 
he  never  known  the  delirious  Joys  or  sorrows  of 
opium.  Yet  who  that  has  looked  in  wondering 
admiration  at  what  ho  has  actually  done,  can 
pretend  to  say  that  he  can  know,  by  any  effort 
of  conccptive  sight,  and  not  solely  by  faith,  what 
potentialities  of  grander  performance  De  Quincey 
did  possess  ?  Are  we  sure  that,  had  there  been 
no  opium  in  the  case,  such  efforts  had  been  sug- 
gested, or  that  a  canvas  would  have  been  found 
for  such  picturings?  The  question  can  scarce 
be  answered. 

We  suppose  it  will  be  agreed  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  our  language  to  be  compared  with  De 


Quincey*s  dreams ;  nay,  to  speak  of  eomparisoa 
is  inadmissible,  for  they  are  absolutely  alone; 
all  other  authors  who  have  ventured  on  fisionaiy 
delineations — and  of  these  there  are  enough- 
would  grant  that  their  dreams  were  generally 
different  fh)m  his.     In  Germany,  there  have  been 
two  writers  who  can  be  put  in  comparison  with 
him — Richter  and  Novalis.     His  own  translatioiu 
and  Carlyle's  have  made  us  familiar  with  the 
terrors  and  the  glories  of  Jean  Paul's  dreaau. 
The   "Dream  upon   the  Universe,"  which  De 
Quincey  rendered  into  English  in  the  « London 
Magazine,"  and  various  others  which  are  widely 
known,  enable  us  to  form  a  definite  opinion  re- 
garding his  general  manner ;  and  we  record  it  u 
our  decided  impression,  that  it  may  be  mafai- 
tained  as  a  general  truth,  that  there  reigns  over 
De    Quincey's    dream-creations    a    taste    more 
austerely  classic,  more  chaste,   more  majestic, 
than  ruled  those  of  Richter.     The   '^Suspira" 
have  been  much  lauded ;  we  acknowledge  their 
surpassing  power ;   but  it  is  to  the   "  Dream 
Fugue,"  founded  on  the    **'^sion  of   Sudden 
Death,"  that  we  point  with  calmest  assurance, 
as  illustrating  our  general  remark,  and  demon- 
strating the    superiority  of    De  Quincey  over 
Jean  Paul.     In  the  visions  of  the  latter  there  is 
a  certain  barbaric  splendor,  a  chaotic  wildnese, 
a  bewildering  accumulation  of  fearful  or  of  gor- 
geous images,  suggestive  rather  of  the  ftrry  and 
might  of  the  tempest  than  of  the  strength  of 
light ;  the  supremacy  of  order  seems,  as  it  were, 
questioned  or  questionable;   the  picture  seems 
hidden  by  its  own  drapery ;  the  melody  scarce 
traceable  in  the  immeasurable  volume  of  sound. 
Right  or  wrong,   the    British  intellect  cannot 
tolerate  indistinctness.    Now,  it  seems  to  us  that 
in  that  succession  of  dreams  which   we   have 
mentioned,  and  which  seem  to  us  to  constitute 
De  Quincey's  masterpiece,  there  is,  over  all  the 
splendor  and  terror,  a  clear  serenity  of  light 
which  belong  to  the  very  highest  style  of  poetic 
beauty.     The  conceptions  are  very  daring,  but 
each  form  of  spurious  originality  is  absent — the 
fantastic  and  the  grotesque ;  there  is  the  mystery 
of  the  land  of  dreams,   yet  so  powerfiil  is  the 
imagination  which  strikes  the  whole  into  being, 
that  the  wondrous  picture  has  the  vividness  and 
the  truth  of  reality ;  while,  with  every  change  of 
scene  and  emotion,  the  language  changes  too— 
now  rich,  glowing,  and  bold,  when  the  idea  is 
f^e,   sunny  joyousness — now    melting    into   a 
gentle    or    spiritual    melody    of   a   more   than 
iSolian  softness — and  now  rising  to  a  Homeric 
swell,  that  echoes  the  everlasting  gallop  of  the 
steeds  which  drag  that  triumphal  car.      This 
"Dream  Fugue"   is  of  no  great  compass,  but 
I  we  think  that  it  would  alone  have  been  sufficient 
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solatelj  to  secure  a  literary  immortality. 
J^en  in  connection  with  the  incident  which  was 

occasion ;  considered  as  a  poetic  idealization 

reality,  and  an  effort  of  linguistic  power; 
ed  by  the  severe  rules  of  art  as  demanding  the 
ry  highest  manifestation  of  order  and  harmony 
ssible  by  man,  we  think  we  could  maintain 
ainst  all  comers  that  this  is,  for  its  size,  the 
blest  production  in  English  prose.  And  we 
nnot  but  think  that  nothing  so  perfect  ever 
se  before  the  imagination  of  Jean  Paul  Richter. 
le  little  we  know  of  the  dream-paintings  of 
)Yali8  leads  us  to  think  that  there  is  a  closer 
nilarity  between  his  manner  and  De  Quincey's 
an  subsists  in  the  case  we  have  mentioned, 
le  delicacy,  the  mildness,  and  the  powerful 
lagination  of  Novalis,  remind  us  strongly  of 
)  Quincey ;  but  we  do  not  know  enough  of  his 
ritings  to  draw  a  detailed  parallel. 
We  are  utterly  unable  to  justify  to  our  readers 
e  above  opinion  respecting  the  **  Dream  Fu- 
le;"  and  we  confess  that  we  have  a  certain 
luctance  to  associate  any  description  we  could 
re  with  the  impressions  which  the  original  is 
ted  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  readers.  But 
3  feel  it  necessary  to  give  at  least  something 
[e  positive  proof  that  our  words  are  not  those 

extravagance ;  and  therefore  we  compel  our- 
Ives  to  attempt  to  extract  one  or  two  such 
eces  from  the  ** gorgeous  mosaic**  of  this 
eam,  as  may,  though  faintly,  suggest  the  idea 

the  whole. 

During  the  late  war,  De  Quincey  used  to  come 

wn  annually  on  the  mail-coach  from  London 

Lancashire.  It  was  the  office  of  the  mail  to 
read  the  news  of  the  great  victories.  On  one 
casion,  he  came  down  after  a  great  battle; 
d  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  way  was 
s  occasion  of  the  '*  Dream  Fugue.**  It  was  a 
^ht  which  De  Quincey  alone  was  capable  of 
scribing : 

**  Obliquely  we  were  nearing  the  sea  upon  our 
ty  which  also  must,  under  the  present  circum- 
LDCs,  be  repeating  the  general  state  of  halcyon 
pose.    The  sea,  the  atmosphere,  the  light,  bore 

orchestral  part  in  this  universal  lull.  Moon- 
ht  and  the  first  timid  tremblings  of  the  dawn 
re  now  blending;  and  the  blendings  were 
ought  into  a  still  more  exquisite  state  of  unity 

a  slight  silvery  mist,  motionless  and  dreamy, 
%t  covered  the  woods  and  fields ;  but  with  a 

il  of  equal  transparency Still,  in 

B  confidence  of  children  that  tread  without  fear 
iri/  chamber  in  their  father's  house,  and  to 
lom  no  door  is  closed,  we,  in  that  sabbatic 
rion  which  sometimes  is  revealed  for  an  hour 
)on  nights  like  this,  ascend  with  easy  steps 
Dm  the  scrrow-stricken  fields  of  earth,  upward 


to  the  sandaU  of  God.  Suddenly  Arom  thoughts 
like  these  I  was  awakened  to  a  sullen  sound,  as 
of  some  motion  on  the  distant  road.  It  stole 
upon  the  air  for  a  moment ;  I  listened  in  awe ; 
but  then  it  died  away.*' 

The  coachman  was  fast  asleep,  and  could  not 
be  awaked ;  the  horses  were  going  at  a  fearfiil 
pace ;  the  mail  was  heavy.  It  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road.  Any  living  thing,  or  any  ve- 
hicle containing  such,  which  came  across  its 
path,  must  go  to  shivers.  All  this  and  more  De 
Quincey  comprehended  at  one  intuitive  glance. 
**Ah,  reader!  what  a  sullen  mystery  of  fear, 
what  a  sigh  of  woe  seemed  to  steal  upon  the  air, 
as  again  the  far-off  sound  of  a  wheel  was  heard  !** 
On  they  dashed;  every  effort  he  made  in  the 
way  of  remedy  was  vain ;  at  last  the  horses,  by 
this  time  at  fiery  speed,  swept  round  an  angle  of 
the  road,  and  all  was  revealed.  **  Before  us  lay 
an  avenue,  straight  as  an  arrow,  six  hundred 
yards,  perhaps,  in  length,  and  the  umbrageous 
trees  which  rose  in  a  regular  line  f^om  either 
side,  meeting  high  over  head,  gave  to  it  the 
character  of  a  cathedral  aisle.  These  trees  lent 
a  deeper  solemnity  to  the  early  light ;  but  there 
was  still  light  enough  to  perceive,  at  the  further 
end  of  this  Gothic  aisle,  a  light,  reedy  gig,  in 
which  were  seated  a  young  man,  and  by  his  side 
a  young  lady."  These  are  either  married,  or  in 
the  highest  state  of  love ;  for  a  reason  which  De 
Quincey  and  we  do  not  understand,  the  young 
man  **  carries  his  lips  forward  to  hers.**  **  The 
little  cafilage  is  creeping  on  at  one  mile  an  hour, 
and  the  parties  within  it  being  thus  tenderly 
engaged,  are  naturally  bending  down  their  heads. 
Between  them  snd  eternity,  to  all  human  calcu- 
lation, there  is  but  a  minute  aud  a  half.'*  De 
Quincey  shouts ;  at  the  second  shout  the  young 
man  takes  the  alarm.  He  has  just  time  to  raise 
his  horse's  fore-feet  by  a  strain  on  the  reins,  and 
pall  him  round,  and  make  him  give  one  leap  for- 
ward, when  the  mail  tears  past  In  its  way,  it 
gives  a  stroke  to  the  little  gig,  which  makes  it 
shiver  as  a  thing  alive;  those  who  sit  there  all 
but  taste  the  agony  of  death,  yet  are  safe.  *'  The 
blow,  from  the  fury  of  our  passage,  resounded 
terrifically.  I  rose  in  horror,  to  look  upon  the 
ruins  we  might  have  caused.  From  my  elevated 
staUon  I  looked  down,  and  looked  back  upon  the 
scene,  which  in  a  moment  told  its  tale,  and  wrote 
all  its  records  on  my  heart  forever. 

.....  . 

"But  the  lady 1     Oh,  heavens!  will  that 

spectacle  ever  depart  from  my  dreams,  as  sle 
rose  and  sank  upon  her  seat,  sank  and  ros<^^ 
threw  up  her  arms  wildly  to  heaven,  clutched  at 
some  visionary  object  in  the  air,  fainting,  pray- 
ing, raving,   despairing!      Figure  to  yourself, 
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reader,  the  elements  of  the  ease ;  suffer  me  to 
reeall  before  yoiir  mind  the  eiroumstanoes  of  the 
unparalleled  situation.  From  the  silence  and 
deep  peace  of  this  eaintlj  summer  night — ftrom 
the  pathetic  blending  of  this  sweet  moon-light, 
dawn-light,  dream-light — ^fh>m  the  manly  tender- 
ness of  this  flattering,  whispering,  murmuring 
loTe— suddenly  as  from  the  woods  and  fields — 
suddenly  as  from  the  chambers  of  the  air  opening 
in  revelation — suddenly  as  from  the  ground 
yawning  at  her  feet,  leaped  upon  her,  with  the 
flashing  of  cataracts.  Death,  the  crowned  phan- 
^tom,  with  all  the  equipage  of  his  terrora,  and  the 
tiger  roar  of  his  Toice. 

"  The  moments  were  numbered.  In  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  our  flying  horses  had  carried  us 
to  the  termination  of  the  umbrageous  aisle ;  at 
right  angles  we  wheeled  into  our  former  direction ; 
the  turn  of  the  road  carried  the  scene  out  of  my 
eyes  in  an  instant,  and  swept  it  into  my  dreams 
forcTer." 

The  elements  with  which  the  writer  works  in 
the  "  Dream  Fugue  '*  are  now  before  the  reader : 
the  coach  at  an  unusual  pace,  and  laureled  with 
the  tokens  of  rictory,  the  umbrageous  avenue 
like  a  cathedral  aisle,  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
lady.  These  re-appear  in  the  **  Fugue*'  in  va- 
rious forms,  and  transfigured  by  the  light  of 
an  imagination,  which  creaUvely  remodels,  re- 
C^mbines,  and  illumes  the  whole.  The  mail- 
oach  becomes  a  triumphal  car,  on  whose  path 
all  nations  attend,  and  which  carries  to  all 
peoples,  in  letters  of  mystic  light,  the  tidings  of 
a  victory  which  has  broken  the  bonds  of  the 
world ;  over  the  heads  of  the  horses  the  tidings 
go,  embodied  in  this  legend,  which  casts  around 
a  golden  light,  **  Waterloo  and  Recovered  Chris- 
tendom." The  gates  of  cities  fly  open ;  riven 
sre  silent,  as  the  car,  in  its  tremendous  gallop, 
dashes  across  them;  **the  infinite  forests" 
shiver  in  homage  to  the  word.  The  umbrageous 
avenue  becomes  an  immeasurable  cathedral  aisle, 
along  which  the  tireless  steeds  sweep  onward  in 
almost  viewless  speed.  In  the  far  distance  is 
seen  a  vast  Necropolis,  **a  city  of  sepulchres, 
built  within  the  saintly  cathedral  for  the  warrior 
dead  that  rested  fh)m  their  feuds  on  earth."  Of 
purple  granite  was  the  Necropolis;  yet,  in  the 
first  minute,  it  lay  like  a  purple  stain  upon  the 
horizon — so  mighty  was  the  distance.  In  the 
second  minute  it  trembled  through  many  changes, 
growing  into  terraces  and  towers  of  wondrous 
altitude,  so  mighty  was  the  pace.  In  the  third 
minute,  already,  with  our  dreadful  gallop,  we 
were  entering  its  suburbs.  Vast  sarcophagi  rose 
on  every  side,  having  towers  and  turrets  that, 
upon  the  limits  of  the  central  aisle,  strode  for- 
ward with  haughty  intrusion,  that  ran  back  with 


mighty  shadows  into  answering  reoeeses.  Evoy 
saroophagus  showed  many  bas-reliefb — ^bae-re- 
liefli  of  battles,  bas-reliefs  of  battle-fields;  of 
battles  from  forgotten  ages — of  battles  from  yes- 
terday— of  battle-fields  that,  long  since,  nature 
had  healed  and  reconciled  to  herself  with  the 
sweet  oblivion  of  flowers — of  battle-fields  that 
were  yet  angry  and  crimson  with  carnage.  And 
the  lady — what  has  become  of  her  ?  Does  she 
always  occupy  a  place  in  the  wondrous  pageant? 
Tes:  her  transformation  is  the  most  strange, 
and  yet,  in  its  beauty,  the  most  perfect  of  all. 
Look  again: — "And  now  had  we  reached  the 
last  sarcophagus,  now  were  we  abreast  of  tht 
last  bas-relief,  already  had  we  recovered  the 
arrow-like  flight  of  the  illimitable  central  aisle, 
when,  coming  up  this  aisle  to  meet  us,  we  beheld 
a  female  infant  that  rode  in  a  carriage  as  frail  as 
flowera.  The  mists  which  went  before  hid  the 
fawns  that  drew  her,  but  could  not  hide  the 
shells  and  tropic  flowera  with  which  she  played 
— ^but  could  not  hide  the  lovely  smiles  by  which 
she  uttered  her  trust  in  the  mighty  cathedral, 
and  in  the  cherubim  that  looked  down  upon  her 
from  the  topmost  shafts  of  its  pillan.  Face  to 
face  she  was  meeting  us ;  face  to  face  she  rode, 
as  if  danger  there  were  none.  *  Oh,  baby !'  I 
exclaimed,  *  shalt  thou  be  the  ransom  for  Water- 
loo ?  Must  we,  that  carry  tidings  of  great  joy 
to  every  people,  be  messengen  of  ruin  to  thee  ?* " 
By  sudden  and  magnificent  changes  in  the  dream- 
pageantry  the  baby  is  delivered,  and  perhaps  the 
boldest  yet  finest  effort  of  imagination  in  the 
whole  occura  soon  after  these  sentences.  But  we 
can  quote  no  more,  and,  save  quotation,  we  have 
no  resource  in  such  a  case.  We  have  given  the 
outline  of  only  one  of  the  visions.  We  find  the 
original  elements  variously  transformed:  we 
have  the  coach  changed  into  a  stately  vessel, 
the  avenue  into  towering  cathedral  aisles,  grouped 
from  the  mists  of  the  sea,  the  lady  into  one  who 
sits  in  a  fairy  pinnace  on  the  ocean.  The  dan- 
gera  and  the  splendora  hero  are  such  as  are 
accordant  with  the  situation. 

But  we  pause :  we  think  we  have  already  vin- 
dicated all  our  assertions.     And  now  will  our 
readers  be  prepared  to  estimate  the  difiBculty 
which  attends  a  decision  of  the  question,  whether, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  De 
Quincey  fell  under  the  influence  of  opium  ?     Our 
own  feelings  we  have  already  expressed.     We 
think  De  Quincey  was  naturally  fitted  to  take  his 
station  among  the  great  systematic  thinken  of 
the  olden  time,  and  something  unique  in   the 
history  of  the  world  might  have  been  achieved 
by  the  combined  operation  of  such  a  piercing  in- 
tellect and  so  imperial  an  imagination  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  nineteenth  century.     When  hi* 
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Bm&B,  in  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  with  all 
their  gigantic  powers  untrammeled,  might  have 
been  piling  mountain  upon  moontaini  he  had  still 
to  wrestle  in  mortal  agony  with  a  serpent  of 
deadlier  Tenom  and  more  oTerwhelming  power 
than  erer  coiled  around  an  ancient  hero.  No 
man  has  more  than  a  certain  force  allotted  him 
by  nature ;  it  may  be  gpreater  or  leBS,  but  it  is 
measured ;  and  it  cannot  be  expended  twice.  Con- 
sider the  intellectual  might  necessary  to  van- 
quish  opium  in  its  three  fearfiil  assaults,  and 
then  decide  concerning  the  powers  of  him  whose 
works,  wondrous  as  they  are,  were  all  accom- 
plished in  the  breathing  spaces  between  paroxysms 
of  conTulsiye  warfkre.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
slleged,  that  without  the  opium  we  neyer  should 
haye  had  those  writings  which  are  most  closely 
associated  with  the  name  of  De  Qnincey.  But 
it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  dreams  pro- 
duced by  opium  were  but  the  occasion  of  the 
visions  wherewith  the  opium-eater  has  amazed 
the  world.  They  are  strictly  works  of  imagina- 
tion, and  may  be  tried  by  the  same  tests  as  the 
dreams  of  Richter  and  Noyalis.  We  concede 
that  much  of  their  terrific  coloring  is  traceable 
to  opium ;  but  De  Quincey's  imagination,  we  are 
assured,  would  haye  worked  under  any  con- 
ditions. 

We  haye  done  little  more  than  glance  at  the 
extraordinaiy  man  and  the  extraordinary  works 
of  which  we  haye  been  treating.  We  haye  left 
oarseWes  no  space  to  speak  of  his  taste,  which 
yet  so  well  deseryes  notice.  We  merely  remind 
our  readers  of  his  account  of  the  little  heroine 
of  Easedale,  and  her  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  bid  them  think  of  the  perfect  simplicity  of 
the  narratiye,  of  the  absence  of  all  rhetoric,  of 
the  tender  delicacy  of  the  feeling;  we  merely 
ask  them  to  consider  the  grace  and  ease,  the 
softened  glow  without  glitter,  the  chastely-ar- 
ranged flower-wreaths  fh)m  which  eyery  gaudy 
weed  is  instinctiyely  bidden  away ;  in  one  word, 
the  peace  and  moderation  which  eyery  where 
meet  us  in  the  writings  of  De  Quincey.  Nor  can 
we  speak  of  him  <u  a  humoritty  although  this  is 
perhaps  his  most  important  and  preyailing  as- 
pect Often  his  humor  is  merely  an  exquisite 
flaTor  of  drollery,  a  half-hidden  smile,  a  some- 
thing which  fills  you  with  a  certain  quiet  com- 
fort, but  does  not  make  you  laugh  outright: 
sometimes  it  is  broad  farce,  when  you  do  laugh, 
and  cannot  but  laugh,  were  it  only  at  the  imper- 
turbable grayity  of  the  comic  actor ;  sometimes  it 
is  downright  horse-play,  as  when  old  ''  Toad  in 
the  hole"  is  kicked  out,  by  uniyersal  consent  of 
the  company  and  of  readers,  **  despite  his  silyery 
hairs  and  his  angelic  smil&"  Sometimes,  al- 
though yery  rarely,  De  Qninoey's  humor  intrudes 


into  places  where  its  presence  is  utteriy  indefieii- 
sible.  We  shall  instance  one,  by  far  the  most 
striking.  We  think  it  were  difficult  to  match  in 
our  late  literature,  if  indeed  in  our  whole  litera- 
ture, the  pathetic  effect  which  he  has  realized  in 
his  paper  on  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  has  there 
enabled  us  to  define,  clearly  and  conclusiyely, 
the  ftmction  which  such  as  she  haye,  eyen  in 
their  death,  performed  for  mankind.  We  haye 
so  much  to  harden  us  in  this  world,  so  stem  is 
the  struggle  of  existence,  so  sadly  do  the  morn- 
ing dew-drops  and  the  early  flowers  yanish  or 
wither  in  life's  hot  day,  that  you  actually  confer 
a  precious  boon  and  benefit  on  a  man,  when  yon 
make  him  shed  a  noble  tear.  No  man  eyer 
wept  with  Cordelia  by  the  bed  of  her  stricken 
father,  no  man  eyer  saddened  at  the  tale  of 
Margarefs  sorrows  in  the  "  Excursion,"  no  man 
eyer  hung  oyer  the  dying  bed  of  a  true  friend, 
without  being  a  better  and  a  gentler  man.  And 
who  does  not  see  that,  besides  all  else  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  consolation  which  arises  from  the 
pyres  of  the  martyrs  of  Christianity,  besides  the 
deathless  lessons  of  courage,  of  deyotion,  of  pu« 
rest  holiness,  which  they  conyey,  there  is  this 
also  in  their  legacy  to  the  human  race,  that,  by 
sympathizing  sorrow  oyer  their  woes,  each  gene- 
ration is  eleyated,  and  humanized,  and  ennobled. 
This  great  lesson  De  Quincey  has  embodied,  with 
an  almost  unexampled  felicity,  in  his  paper  on 
Joan  of  Arc.  But  what  must  we  say  to  the  fact 
that  eyen  here  humor  is  permitted  to  intrude, 
that  eyen  here  there  is  the  sacrilegious  play  of 
wit  and  fun?  We  can  only  expostulate,  as  we 
do  most  earnestly,  that  such  be  remoyed  in  the 
completed  issue  of  his  works.  Wo  must  not  ap- 
proach that  awful  and  beautiftd  spectacle,  round 
which  angols  were  weeping,  through  a  porch 
painted  with  satyrs  and  bacchanals;  no  "in- 
sulting light"  must ''glimmer  on  our  tears;" 
we  must  approach  through  an  ayenue  of  cypress, 
under  whose  shade  we  may  weep  alone.  We  can 
pardon  the  gambolings  of  an  irrepressible  humor 
when  the  matter  is  argumentatiye,  but  the 
heayens  must  be  hung  with  sackcloth  around  the 
pyre  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  f^  time  has  probably  not  yet  arriyed  to 
attempt  a  final  portraiture  of  De  Quincey,  to  es- 
timate the  yalue  of  his  works,  and  to  ascertain  their 
rightful  place  among  English  classics.  The 
public  mind  has  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
introduced  to  these  works,  and  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks,  a  few  almost  colloquial  hints,  are 
all  we  haye  here  offered.  It  will,  indeed,  when- 
soeyer  attempted,  be  a  task  of  no  common  diffi- 
culty to  portray,  in  its  complete  and  united  pro- 
portions, the  extraordinary  mind  of  which  these 
I  multiform  and  many-tinted  writings  are  the  pro- 
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dmetion  and  manifestfttion.  We  must  not  attempt 
it  here.  To  speak  of  separate  characteristics  is, 
Indeed  easy,  whether  they  be  those  of  the  author 
or  his  compositions.  One  may  mark  the  indica- 
tions of  a  gigantic  receptire  faculty,  seizing, 
hundred-handed,  and  gathering  into  one  store- 
house, from  all  lands  and  centuries,  what  intel- 
lectual treasures  it  chooses  to  make  its  own; 
proof  may  be  adduced  of  that  power  of  original 
thought,  which  penetrates  into  untrodden  regions, 
but  dimly  pointed  toward  before,  and  of  that 
creatiTe,  imaginative  glance  which  gives  form  and 
life  to  what  hitherto  was  airy  nothing ;  special 
attention  mny  be  called  to  a  sympathy  resem- 
bling a  muificul  instrument  of  unmeasured  range, 
which  can  distil  a  melody  more  tender  than  the 
tear  of  childhood,  but  has  yet  chords  to  voice  the 


roar  cf  ocean  or  the  thunders  of  war ;  and  one 
may  enlarge  indefinitely  on  the  style,  on  that 
astonishing  mastery  over  the  English  language, 
by  which,  in  swiftly-changing  variation,  we  are 
startled,  animated,  melted,  terrified,  amused,  and 
which  does  certainly,  at  times,  attain  a  soft- 
ness, a  beauty,  an  aerial  glow,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  peculiarly  De  Qnincey's,  and  which 
compel  the  describer,  sensible  of  his  weakness, 
.  to  borrow  the  colors  of  the  master  himself,  and 
liken  them  to  the  timid  tremblings  of  the  dawn, 
or  the  blending  of  moonlight,  dawnlight,  dream- 
light.  But  these  are  at  best  scattered  traits — 
individual  instances ;  it  is  their  union  which  is 
the  wonder  and  the  peculiarity,  and  of  this  union 
we  can  present  no  theory  at  present 


<  ••» » 
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Pass  forth,  ye  thoughts  of  beautjr,  into  light— 
7orth  from  your  palace  io  the  poet's  soul ; 

Where  ye  have  been  a  glory  and  (i«llght. 
Swaying  all  nenMS  with  your  swoet  control : 

nierefore,  ye  thoughts,  speed  on  your  wIngM  way — 

Tour  life  greets  song  as  Memnon  greets  the  day. 

Long  hast  thou  dwelt  within  my  soul,  0  song, 
Like  the  sweot  music  in  an  ocean-shell ; 

Mftklng  life  swoet  amid  the  senseless  throng, 
With  the  foir  ma;^lc  of  thy  deep-loved  spell : 

Therefbre  my  hymn,  0!  Ilobc  of  the  soul, 

Qneen  of  a  realm  where  death  hath  no  controL 

ITen  as  a  youth,  Mue-eyod  and  golden-locked, 
Watrhf>s  the  midnight  in  a  holy  fane — 

Watches  until  the  weary  eye  is  mocked 
With  the  rare  glories  of  each  pictured  pane : 

For  lo  I  behold !  the  arms  of  knighthood  there— 

The  ho&rt  to  win  them  and  the  soul  to  dare. 

Thus  do  I  watch  within  this  world's  wide  fane 
The  laurel-wreath  that  crowns  the  knight  of  song; 

Making  my  life  one  vigil  cf  sweot  pain- 
Chanting  a  song-march  to  the  grave  along : 

Living  with  one  hope  clasped  around  my  heart. 

That  fkme  may  greet  me  ere  from  life  I  part. 

But  yet,  alas  I  it  is  a  flrultless  task, 

Frultlc!ts  as  were  the  homeward  tears  of  Ruth; 
A  sun  in  which  our  young  desire  to  bask — 

A  painted  fly  upon  the  path  of  youth : 
Once  in  each  lifetime  Is  the  heart*8-harp  strung — 
Once  to  the  soul  reveals  the  ever-young. 

Memories  of  old  will  ever  rule  on  earth, 

Nestling  serenely  in  the  poet's  heart ; 
Bringing  him  draughts  all  joyous  as  the  birth 

Of  some  great  thought  beside  tho  sculptor's  art: 
Memories  of  childhood  are  the  thought^*  of  God, 
Clothing  the  past  like  flowers  on  Aaron's  rod. 

Thus  do  those  memories  flash  across  my  mind, 
Bright  as  the  spear^blades  of  an  armed  host; 

Flinging  a  glory  where  the  past  U  shrined, 
E'en  as  a  Pharos  on  a  sea-beat  coast : 

ThuB  doth  the  mind  twine  garlands  ever  green. 

To  deok  th«  haunts  where  beauty  onoe  hath  been. 


Tialons  there  are  like  sunsets  steeped  in  gold, 
IVhere  the  rich  past  has  crowned  some  glorious  mmm^ 

Whose  spirit  lingers  on  the  sands  of  old. 
Fair  as  a  syren  by  the  sea-mai^  green : 

Lo!  they  arise  before  my  tranced  sight, 

The  soul's  creations  in  their  robes  of  light. 

The  Lesbian  isle,  the  flush  of  eventide— 
The  white-robed  singer  leaning  on  her  lyre ; 

The  placid  lool^ where  love  has  been  denied, 
Veiling  the  throbbings  of  the  heart's  desire : 

Bright  on  thy  clUIri,  oh,  Lcucas,  sets  the  sun — 

Sappho,  arise ;  the  Parcoe's  task  is  done. 

Tho  dreary  moor,  the  bleak  and  barren  hlU, 
The  break  of  day  adown  the  rugged  pass; 
The  gorgeous  Persian  gaslng  long  and  still 

On  Sparta's  child,  the  dead  Leonidas : 
The  living  slaves,  the  dead  alone  the  free- 
Such  were  thy  guests,  thou  gray  ThermopylsB. 

The  banquet-hall,  the  lion-headed  klx^ 
(lazing  forever  with  the  same  mute  stare ; 

The  Jove- locked  Roman  toying  with  the  ringi 
That  clasped  the  wealth  of  Cleopatra's  hair : 

"  nit>st  b<>  the  (lods !  for  me  earth  has  no  chaxani 

Save  the  love-couch  within  mine  Egypt's  arms." 

Day*s  roynl  hour,  the  war-ships  on  the  sea, 

The  leaguercd  city  fla.«hing  in  the  sun ; 
The  battle-fi.hout.  where  throng  the  Osmanll, 

To  gnin  the  wall  San  Marco's  lion  won : 
The  steel-cloud  parts,  the  war-flag  waves,  and  lol 
Their  foremost  fuo  the  Blind  Doge  Dandolo.  ^ 

Swiftly  they  pass  upon  their  lustrous  wings. 
Those  lofty  pageants  time  shall  ever  knoW; 

The  battlo-march  of  bronzed  Assyrian  kings ; 
The  maids  that  wept  o'er  Sion's  overthrow : — 

Swiftly  they  vanish  in  the  Paf<t  once  mbnf^ 

Those  gods  who  guard  the  deathless  banks  of  yore.     , 

Rich  are  those  Iris^huM  thoughts  to  me —  .-     '^ 

A  bow  of  promise  o'er  the  prostrate  soul ; 

Sweet  music  gu^bing  from  their  melody,  fj*-. 

Like  nootar  drops  from  Ganymede's  bowl.  •.  "*    • 

Thus*  do  thoy  leave  for  aye  my  heart's  recesl^    •  * 

To  feel  the  chills  of  this  world's  loneliness.       J.  J.  W. 
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Thou  look'd'flt  on  me  all  yastoniight, 
Tbine  eyes  were  blae,  thy  hair  wu  bright  . 
Aa  when  we  murmared  our  troth-plight 

Beneath  the  thick  etam,  Boaalinel 
Thy  hair  was  braided  on  thy  bead. 
As  on  the  day  we  two  were  wed, 
Mine  eyei  ecarce  knew  if  thou  wert  dead— 

But  my  shrunk  heart  knew,  RoBalinel    Lowell. 


I  AM  going  to  write  an  autobiography,  and  I 
faaye  headed  it  **  Rosaline,"  because,  by  that 
name,  my  life  is  bounded.  When  I  first  met  her, 
I  commenced  to  liye,  and  when  I  lost  her,  I  lived 
no  more.  During  my  boyhood,  I  but  traversed 
the  wonderful  paths  of  a  world  of  dreams.  The 
men  and  things  along  my  way  were  all  spectres ; 
I  took  no  cognizance  of  them  save  as  ideal  phan- 
toms. I  dwelt  for  many  years  of  my  boyhood  in 
a  stately  castle.  It  was  the  home  of  my  fathers ; 
the  residence  of  the  Ernsteins,  for  many  genera- 
tions. There  was  a  gallery,  liung  with  portraits 
of  grim  knights  and  stately  dames ;  and  at  one 
end  was  the  dark,  frowning  face  of  the  founder 
of  our  family,  the  stern  Rudolph  Von  Ernstein. 
For  him  was  I  named.  There  was  a  tale  of  his 
having  murdered  a  priest  at  the  altar,  while  he 
was  saying  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  ; 
and  tradition  said  that  the  Lord  Rudolph  was 
never  known  after  that  to  rest  quietly  in  his  bed 
— that  he  died  haunted  by  a  vague  and  nameless 
terror,  and  wh^  he  called  for  a  priest,  in  his 
last  agony,  the  'ghost  of  the  murdered  monk 
stood  over  his  bed-side,  and  heard  his  shrift. 
The  family  legends  said,  a  curse  rested  upon  the 
ractfTorevftr;  that  every  seventh  male  heir  should 
be  »4n8niac. 

TSie  Lord  of  Ernstein,  in  the  seventh  genera- 
tion from  .the  founder,  was  a  raving  madman. 
Seven  more  generations  had  passed,  and  the 
loothsayers  said  the  curse  rested  darkly  upon  my 
brow^.  My  mother  was  a  proud,  strong-minded 
vf^man,  and  she  gave  no  credence  to  the  pro- 
phecy, but  I  think  my  father  feared  it ;  for  he 
himself  -superrntended  my  education  with  the 
greatest 'care.*  My  wishes  were  never  thwarted, 
■nd  the  most  scrupulous  precautions  were  taken 
that  I  should  be  surrounded  by  only  pleasant  and 
soothing  influences.  The  grounds  about  the  castle 
were  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste.  There  were 
grassy  knolls  and  wooded  coverts;  glens  and 
water-falls ;  mimic  lakes ;  and  the  rarest  flowers 


from  foreign  lands.  Here  I  wandered  for  the 
greatest  part  of  my  time.  My  temperament  was 
highly  poetical,  and  my  studies,  which  my  father 
permitted  me  to  select  for  myself,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  calculated  to  foster  this  exube- 
rance of  imagination. 

I  was  never,  from  my  earliest  boyhood,  with- 
out a  companion-i-the  Egeria  of  my  fancy.  It 
may  be  that  she  grew  old  with  me ;  that  my  ideal 
changed  as  my  intellect  ripened,  but  her  face 
was  always  the  same.  She  had  large,  melting, 
indescribably  glorious  eyes,  of  the  tint  of  the 
lapis-lazuli.  Her  hair  was  like  shadows  cast 
upon  the  meadow-grass  in  a  summer  afternoon, 
tangled  here  and  there  with  the  threads  of  sun- 
shine sifting  through  the  leaves.  I  used  to  look 
into  those  supernatural  eyes — to  twine  those 
tresses  of  the  sunshine  around  my  human  fingers, 
and  to  listen  to  the  melody  of  that  spirit-voice, 
which  always  sounded  to  my  ear  like  tones  from 
a  far-ofl"  star,  falling  downward  through  an  atmo- 
sphere of  golden  haze. 

I  told  her  all  my  hopes  and  visions,  and  with 
her  I  was  never  lonely.  But  one  night  I  had  a 
dream.  I  was  fifteen  at  the  time,  but  even  in 
person  I  was  older  thon  my  years;  how  much 
more  in  my  habits  of  thought  and  being.  I  had 
wandered  all  day  in  the  forest,  and  I  slept 
soundly.  It  was  the  night  before  the  first  of 
May,  and  at  midnight  I  had  a  vision.  Egeria 
stood  beside  me.  Her  long  hair  fell  about  her 
shoulders  like  a  veil,  and  her  eyes  were  dim  with 
tears.  I  took  her  hand,  and  would  have  raised 
it  to  my  lips,  but  she  drew  it  gently  back. 
"Farewell,  farewell,"  said  her  faint  voice.  "I 
have  come  to  you  for  the  last  time — to-morrow 
you  will  meet  your  destiny.  You  will  love  the 
mortal  woman  whose  shadow  I  have  been.  You 
will  kiss  lips  that  are  human  and  earthly,  and 
pine  no  longer  for  a  spirit  of  the  air.  But  she  is 
like  me.  When  you  look  into  her  eyes  you  will 
whisper  '  Egeria ;'  when  her  tresses  baptize  your 
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brow  at  night-timei  jou  will  remember  jour 
Bpirit-bride,  and  her  looks  whieh  you  hare 
pressed  to  your  bosom.  I  shall  nerer  be  forgot- 
ten. In  death  you  will  join  the  world  of  shadows, 
whereof  I  am  one,  and  the  bride  of  your  boyhood, 
will  be  the  bride  of  your  eternity !" 

She  ceased,  my  eyes  seemed  sealed  with  kisses ; 
my  brow  was  signed  with  the  baptism  of  her 
love.  The  vision  passed,  and  I  slept,  but  I 
woke  the  next  morning  with  her  prophecy  float- 
ing through  my  mind,  like  a  strain  of  music. 
That  day  I  dressed  with  care.  There  was  a  May- 
day festival  on  my  father's  grounds.  I  had  never 
attended  one  before,  and  I  was  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  rustic  villagers.  I  had  heard 
that  several  noble  families  were  to  be  present, 
and  I  doubted  not  that  among  them  I  should  find 
the  object  of  my  search.  My  father  was  pleased 
with  my  resolution  to  be  present,  hailing  it  as 
an  omen  that  I  had  commenced  to  take  more  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  those  around  me. 

I  was  presently  introduced  to  the  assembled 
nobleste^  but  I  soon  made  the  discovery  that  the 
olject  of  my  search  was  not  among  them.  At 
that  moment  there  was  a  cry — **  the  queen,  the 
queen,"  and  a  band  of  white-robed  girls  led  for- 
ward a  maiden  toward  the  throne  in  the  centre 
of  the  green.  She  also  was  robed  in  white,  and 
I  no  sooner  met  the  glance  of  her  clear  blue  eyes 
than  I  knew  it  was  her  of  whom  Egeria  had 
q>oken.  The  dream  of  my  life  had  become  an 
embodied  reality — the  being  before  me  was  God- 
C^ven,  and  in  my  heart  I  claimed  her  as  my  wife. 
But  I  could  afford  to  wait  They  came  up  to 
her,  one  after  another,  to  do  her  homage ;  and 
now  I  became  sensible  of  the  maddest,  the  most 
intense  jealousy.  Every  lip  that  touched  her 
hand  sent  a  thrill  of  pain  through  my  whole  be- 
ing, and  I  only  forgave  her  because  she  was  not 
yet  apprised  of  our  heaven-appointed  nuptials. 

They  had  put  her  name,  **  Rosaline,"  in  golden 
letters  over  the  throne-like  chair  in  which  she 
was  sitting,  and  while  I  waited,  I  spelled  them 
out  to  myself,  and  wondered  whether  there  ever 
was  another  name  which  syllabled  so  much 
music. 

At  last,  my  turn  came.  I  knelt  at  her  feet 
and  whispered  "  Rosaline."  She  blushed  timidly, 
and  I  thought  her  more  beautiftil  than  ever.  "  I 
have  a  message  for  your  ear,  fair  queen;  will 
you  deign  to  walk  with  me  for  a  few  moments  ? 
1  am  Rudolph  Von  Emstein,  your  majesty's 
humblest  vassal."  She  blushed  again,  and  this 
time  she  smiled.  Then,  rising,  she  took  my 
offered  arm,  and  we  strolled  onward. 

I  said  little  beyond  a  chance  comment  or  two 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  day,  until  I  had  drawn 
her  away  to  a  cool  and  fragrant  nook  which  was 


one  of  my  favorite  resorts.  Then  I  seated  her 
upon  the  grass  by  my  side,  and  told  her  the  his- 
tory of  my  past  life.  I  concluded  with  the  vision, 
and  I  said,  pressing  her  hand  to  my  heart,  "  Lo! 
I  have  found  you ;  do  you  not  know  that  we  an 
united  forever  ?    Do  you  not  love  me  ?" 

**  Not  yet,"  was  the  reply,  breathed  in  such 
low,  spirit-tones,  I  scarcely  knew  whether  her 
voice  gave  it  utterance,  or  whether  it  was  a  whis- 
per ftom  the  stars.  For  three  hours  she  sat  be- 
side me,  and  I  held  her  hand  in  mine.  We  talked 
to  each  other  with  all  the  simplicity  of  childhood. 
She  told  me  of  a  mystery  attending  her  birth; 
that  she  was  not  the  child  of  the  humble  people 
with  whom  she  lived,  but  that  a  beautiftd  ladjr, 
richly  drest,  had  brought  her  many  years  ago  to 
their  door,  and  she  had  grown  up  there.  She 
loved  every  one  that  was  good,  she  said;  and 
she  loved  all  the  lambkins  upon  the  mountain, 
the  flowers  in  the  meadow,  and  the  birds  in  the 
trees;  but  beyond  and  above  this  general  lore 
for  the  beautifVil  and  true,  she  cared  for  no  one. 
And  then  I  said — **  I  also  am  desolate,  oh,  bean- 
tifbl  queen ;  wilt  thou  not  love  me  ?"  And  agun 
came  that  soft  answer,  **  not  yet,"'  and  Rosaline 
drew  nearer  to  me,  and  looked  into  my  face  with 
her  radiant  eyes.  **You  have  a  work  to  do," 
she  said  gently,  "  and  when  it  is  perfected  y<m 
may  hope  for  love.  Tour  father  has  the  first 
claim  upon  your  obedience.  Go  to  the  univer- 
sity ;  be  diligent,  be  successfHil !" 

'*  But  if  I  obey  my  father,  and  go  hence  for  a 
season,  shall  I  not  lose  you  ?" 

"  We  had  better  lose  all"  she  said,  "  than  lose 
the  riffhtf  but  fear  nothing ;  I  am  young  yet,  and 
I  will  wait  Be  worthy  of  love  and  it  wiU 
come  I" 

Then  I  learned  to  reverence  as  a  saint  the  being 
I  adored  as  a  woman !     She  was  just  my  own  age. 
timid,  and  a  g^rl ;  and  yet  I  gathered  from  her 
in  that  hour,  a  higher  wisdom  than  all  my  years 
of  study  had  ever  taught  me,  and  raiaixig  her 
hand  to  my  lips,  I  whispered — •*  I  will  do  jotMX 
bidding,  my  beloved.     I  will  yet  win  love,  for    ^ 
will  be  worthy."     I  placed  upon  her  alen^^^ 
finger  a  ring  of  richly-chased  gold,  set  with     ^ 
single  ruby,  and  I  said,  **  Be  this  the  sign.    Lo^'^t 
to  him  who  is  worthy !     You  will  wear  Qiat  C'O^ 
my  sake,  and  I  will  toil  faithfully  for  yours."        ^ 
dared  not  clasp  her  to  my  heart,  or  press  my  11^^ 
to  her  virgin  brow ;  but  I  left  many  a  kiss  ^^' 
the  white  palm  of  her  hand,  and  that  was  9^^ 
parting. 

The  next  morning  I  announced  to  my  fkitm-^^ 

my  intention  of  proceeding,  as  he  had  long  ^^ 

sired,  to  the  university.     He  was  beside  hims^^ 

I  with  joy  at  my  resolution,  until  I  told  him  ^^ 
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origin;  and  then  a  heavy  firown  darkened  his 
brow  for  a  moment,  bat  it  paaeed  awaj,  and  he 
said,  smilingly — **Well,  mj  son,  any  thing  is 
better  than  the  dream-land  you  have  traversed  so 
far  in  life.  You  shall  go  to  the  university,  but 
you  shall  go  free  and  unfettered.  During  the 
two  years  you  reside  there,  you  will  remain  so. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  bring  this  Rosaline 
home  to  the  castle,  and  she  shall  be  educated  as 
becomes  your  wife.  If  you  love  one  another 
when  you  return,  it  irill  be  welL  I  will  give  you 
my  blessing.     If  not,  you  shall  both  be  tret," 

And  80  I  went  to  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
From  the  moment  I  left  Rosaline,  I  date,  as  I 
have  said,  the  commencement  of  my  life.  From 
that  moment  I  had  a  task  to  perform  equal  to 
my  highest  ambition,  to  become  worthy  of  my 
bride,  and  to  make  her  happy. 

At  the  university  I  succeeded  even  beyond  my 
expectations.     I  stood  at  the  head  of  my  dirision, 
and  was  a  favorite  with  my  professors.     I  had 
thrown  off  the  misanthropic  reserve  which  had 
isolated  me  from  mankind  since  my  infancy.  I  was 
popular  with  my  folio w-studcnts,  and  I  had  one 
friend.     I  loved  Wilhelm  Ueine,  because  he  was 
a  po«L     I  have  said  nothing,  so  far,  of  my  own 
person.     I  had  a  face  which  seemed  to  claim  no 
kindred  with  my  German  ancestry.     In  mind  I 
was  a  German.  I  had  all  the  German  profundity, 
transcendentalism,  and  love  of  mystery ;  but,  in 
keartf  I  was  an  Italian,  and  I  had  an  Italian  face. 
BIy  hair  was  raven  black,  crisp,  and  curling ; 
my  brows  were  arched,  and  my  eyes  were  the 
large,   passionate,   languishing    eyes    of   Italy. 
Wilhelm  differed  from  me  widely.     He  had  the 
clear  blue  eyes,  fair  forehead,  and  blonde  hair  of 
the  Germans,  and  he  was  strikingly  handsome. 
To  this  day  I  have  never  seen  a  mortal  who  pos- 
sessed half  his  genius.     He  had,  whenever  he 
cbose  to  exercise  it,  an  irresistible  power  of 
fuscination.    I  was  completely  charmed  with  him 
during  the  first  week  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
mM  time  passed  on,  the  tic  between  us  strength- 
ened.   I  confided  to  him  every  secret  of  my  life. 
X  told  him  of  all  the  vague  mysterious  dreamings 
of  my  earlier  years,  of  my  father*s  castle,  and 
Egeria.    But  I  dwelt  longest  upon  Rosaline ;  or, 
as  I  used  loringly  to  call  her,  my  German  Rose. 
He  listened  with  the  most  tender  interest,  and 
bestowed  his  confidence  upon  me  in  return.     He, 
too,  it  seemed,  loved  a  being  fair  as  the  beauti- 
fy sisters  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  when  he 
gave  me  this  account,  I  was  satisfied,  and  per- 
■naded  him  to  return  home  with  me  in  the  vaca- 
tion, that  he  migh^look  upon  my  pure  Rose,  my 
*»riing. 

My  fkther  welcomed  us  cordially,  and  my  first 
^^"fiij  was  for  Rose.    I  learned  that  they  had 


been  unable  to  prevail  on  her  to  take  up  her  re 
sidenoe  at  the  castie,  but  my  piother  had  oftec 
visited  her,  and  had  learned  to  love  her  like  a 
daughter.  They  had  procured  for  her  the  most 
skillfiil  teachers,  and  she  was  rapidly  being  per- 
fected in  all  graceful  and  lady-like  accomplish- 
ments. My  stately  mother  seemed  instantiy  at- 
tracted toward  my  friend,  and  I  left  them  to- 
gether, and  took  my  way  alone  to  the  cottage  of 
Rosaline.  I  saw  the  fair  girl,  as  I  approached, 
sitting  on  a  low  bench  by  the  open  door.  I  had 
thought  her  perfection  before,  but  she  seemed 
lovelier  than  ever.  She  looked  up  as  I  drew 
near,  and  instantiy  her  face  and  neck  were  suf- 
fiised  with  a  burning  blush.  It  thrilled  my  heart 
with  rapture.  I  stole  softiy  to  her  side,  and 
whispered,  as  I  held  her  hand — *'  How  long  must 
I  wait  for  love  ?    I  have  striven  to  be  worthy." 

It  was  night.  The  moon  and  the  stars,  how- 
ever, made  the  heavens  almost  as  luminous  as 
day ;  and  I  could  see  every  blush,  every  emotion 
that  flitted  up  to  her  sweet  face.  She  drooped 
her  long  lashes  over  her  downcast  eyes,  so  that 
they  swept  her  cheek,  as  she  murmured,  **  I  love 
you  alrea<ly.     I  have  loved  you  long  !*' 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  drew  her  to  my  bo- 
som, and  pressed  upon  her  pure  lips  the  chaste 
kiss  of  our  betrothaL  She  was  mine.  My  ideal 
was  tabernacled  in  a  human  form,  and  I  worship- 
ed her  as  if  once  more  the  divinity  had  been  in 
camated. 

Daring  that  visit  Wilhelm  Heine  shared  littie 
of  my  company.  He  met  Rose  once  or  twice, 
and  though  he  admired  hor,  as  who  would  not, 
he  did  not  bestow  on  her  the  enthusiastic  praise 
I  had  looked  for,  in  one  of  his  poetic  tempera- 
ment. For  the  most  part  I  abandoned  him  to 
my  mother,  and  devoted  all  my  time  to  her,  who 
was  now,  with  the  fullest  sanction  of  my  parents, 
my  betrothed.  Oh,  those  were  happy  days,  and 
they  lie  warm  and  bright  yet  in  my  memory, 
though  the  sun  has  set  many  times  since  then, 
and  the  moon  risen,  sometimes  to  go  down  in  a 
night  of  sorrow.  I  was  loved.  The  wildest 
dreams  of  my  boyhood  were  satisfied.  Every 
soul  has  an  angel.  Some  go  through  life  pining 
for  their  presence,  and  die,  at  last  with  the  vision 
unfulfilled,  the  shadow  yet  resting  on  their  souls, 
but  I  found  mine.  My  whole  life  became  an 
anthem  of  praise ! 

Two  years  from  the  May  morning  of  our  first 
meeting,  Rosaline  became  my  irife.  I  do  not 
need  to  describe  the  wedding ;  indeed,  I  remem- 
ber nothing  concerning  it,  save  the  face  that  was 
uplifted  to  my  own,  the  hand  that  trembled  in 
my  clasp,  and  the  white  robe  that  floated  round 
one  graceAil  figure.    These,  and  the  low  BOimd 
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of  the  church  anthem,  swelling  and  dying  awaj 
like  the  ehb  and  flow  of  wayes  upon  the  beach 
at  midnight  As  we  left  the  church,  the  impulse 
to  claim  her  was  strong  within  mj  souli  and 
wondering  what  manner  of  reply  I  should  re- 
ceive, I  passed  my  arm  about  her  waist,  and 
whispered,  "  My  wife."  The  blue  eyes  were  up- 
lifted to  my  face,  the  red  lips  approached  a  little 
nearer,  and  clear  and  soft  as  the  Toice  of  an 
angel,  I  heard  the  response — '*  My  beloTed,  my 
husband !" 

I  wished  not  to  carry  my  Rose  to  pine  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  stately  castle,  and  my  father,  ever 
indulgent,  fitted  up  for  us  a  retreat  as  beautiful 
as  the  bowers  in  the  Paradise  of  Mahomet,  where 
dwell  the  Houris  in  their  eternal  beauty.  A 
marble  hall,  sunny  and  radiant,  rose  up  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  trees.  Fountains  tinkled 
a  lulling  music  in  the  porch ;  rare-birds  flitted 
to  and  fro  among  the  branches,  and  the  walls 
were  hung  with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
painters;  gems  that  you  might  have  covered 
inch-deep  with  gold,  and  yet  not  have  told  their 
value.  In  the  pleasure-grounds,  under  the 
branching  trees,  stood  graceful  statues,  that  you 
might  have  taken  for  the  guardian  spirits  of  the 
scene,  shrinking  timidly  beneath  the  leaves. 

It  would  be  but  an  imperfect  expression  of 
the  truth  to  say  that  I  was  happy  here,  and  even 
happiness,  in  its  weakest  sense  of  freedom  from 
pain,  visits  mortal  hearts  but  seldom.  I  was 
lapped  in  an  elysium  of  bliss.  Every  day  I 
thought  Rosaline  could  grow  no  dearer,  and 
every  night  I  acknowledged  that  I  loved  her 
better  than  ever  before.  I  never  tired  of  watch- 
ing her.  Every  expression  of  her  face  had  some 
new  charm.  I  trembled  lest  I  should  lose  a 
single  one.  That  sense  of  satiety  which  some 
writers  say  fulls  even  to  the  lot  of  the  most 
loving,  never  came  to  me.  Every  kiss  I  pressed 
upon  her  lips  seemed  to  bring  with  it  a  higher 
sense  of  ineffable  sweetness,  than  I  had  ever  ex- 
perienced before.  She  was  my  world.  Apart 
from  her,  I  had  no  hope,  no  ambition.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  silence  between  us ;  again 
and  again  we  recalled  the  brief  history  of  our 
past  acquaintance,  and  each  time  we  lifted  our 
hearts  to  God  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
It  was  the  Eden  of  my  life. 

Six  months  had  passed  in  this  blissfiil  dream, 
before  I  bethought  myself  of  a  promise  I  had 
made  to  my  friend  Wilhelm  Heine,  that  I  would 
invite  him  for  a  visit  to  my  new  home.  I  men- 
tioned it  to  my  little  wife.  She  said,  laughingly, 
"We  don't  need  any  third  person,  do  we, 
darling?  nevertheless,  I  suppose  he  must  come." 

The  next  day,  I  saw  a  shadow  on  her  brow. 
"What is  it,  Rose!"  I  asked,  laughingly,  "has 


your  pet  magpie  stopped  chattering,  or  the  white 
gazelle  strayed  into  the  forest?"  There  was  a 
smile  round  my  little  Rosa's  lips,  but  her  eytM  did 
not  smile,  and  when  she  attempted  to  answer  my 
question  in  the  same  playful  humor  in  which 
it  was  spoken,  they  grew  filled  with  tears. 

"  No  such  grave  misfortune,"  she  said,  "  bot^ 
Rudolph,  I  do  not  like  that  Mr.  Heine,  and  I 
wish  he  were  not  coming." 

"  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  so  yesterday,  my 
darling  ?  But,  even  now,  I  will  write  and  retnct 
the  invitation." 

"No,  indeed,  my  husband.  Such  a  course 
would  make  me  seriously  unhappy.  It  was  only 
selfishness  in  me,  not  to  wish  our  present  felicitj 
interrupted.  You  know  I  have  n't  seen  much  of 
Mr.  Heine  yet,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  learn  to  like 
him  because  he  is  your  friend." 

"  Yes,  dear,  and  for  his  own  sake,  too.  Wil- 
helm Heine  is  at  once  the  most  gifted  and  the 
most  fascinating  man  I  ever  met." 

Ten  days  after  that,  our  guest  arrived.    I  was 
heartily  glad  to  meet  once  more  the  only  mm 
for  whom  I  ever  conceived  a  friendship.    He 
became  one  of  our  own  family  at  once.      He 
shared  our  common  sitting-room,  and  had  every 
opportunity  to  watch  my  sweet  wife's  graces, 
and  learn  to  love  her.     I  was  rejoiced  to  see  thit 
she  commenced  to  take  an  interest  in  my  friend, 
and  I  encouraged  their  intimacy  by  every  means 
in  my  power.     He  would  sit  by  her  side  for 
hours,  and  read  old  ballads  of  hopeless  love,  and 
I,  with  my  head  lying  in  her  lap,  never  though^ 
of  wondering  at  the  choice  of  his   subjects.      "^ 
left  them  a  good  deal  alone  together,  as  tla.' 
management  of  my  estate,  which  I  had  for  so: 
time   neglected,  required  my  attention;    and 
gladly  availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  when 
could  leave  Rose  a  companion,  to  beguile 
tedium  of  the  long  hours. 

One  morning  I  left  home  for  a  ride  of  so 
twenty  miles,  to  transact  some  business  at 
neighboring  town.     As  I  was  kissing  Rosali 
good-bye,  Wilhelm  Heine  remarked,  careless! 
"  You  had  better  return  as  early  as  you  can. 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  leave  this  afternoon, 
be  gone  three  or  four  days,  and  Rosaline  will 
lonesome  until  you  come  back." 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  giving  his  hand  an  eamea 
grasp,  "  you  will  stay  as  long  as  you  can,  a 
I  '11  try  to  reach  home  by  nightfall." 

All  that  day  my  path  seemed  flooded  with 
light     I  was  half  wild  with  joy.     Well 
loved  Wilhelm  Heine,  two  or  three  days 
with  my  beautiful  wife  seemed  like  an  etemi 
of  happiness.     I  hurried  through  my  busin 
and  then,   stepping  into  a  jeweler's,   bought 
whole  set  of  delicate  pink  corals ;  I  thought  th' 
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would  befit  10  channiiiglj  the  blonde  style  of  her 
beauty.  As  I  turned  up  the  bridle-path,  lead- 
ing to  mj  fair  homei  I  half  wondered  that  no 
light,  little  figure  sprang  forward  to  meet  me. 
But  mj  second  thought  was  of  her  delicate 
health,  and  I  said,  the  evening  air  is  chill,  I  am 
glad  she  did  not  come.  I  reached  the  door,  but 
ehe  was  not  there,  and  an  indefinable  sense  of 
fear  and  pain  stole  oyer  mj  heart  I  entered  the 
house.  "  Where  is  your  mistress  ?"  I  asked  the 
first  servant  I  met,  my  faithful  butler. 

"Alas,  sir,  I  do  not  know,"  was  his  reply. 

«  Good  heavens !  butler,  if  you  know  any  thing 
speak  quickly.     My  wife  is  not  dead  is  she  V* 

My  manner  must  have  terrified  him,  for  he 
turned  fearfully  pale,  as  he  answered.  "Mr. 
Heine  left  about  an  hour  before  noon,  sir.  Some 
two  hours  after,  my  lady  went  out,  with  her 
favorite  maid,  for  a  walk.  I  went  to  the  village, 
about  that  business  you  wished  me  to  arrange, 
and  on  my  return  I  met  a  close  carriage.  It 
whirled  rapidly  by  me,  but  through  the  windows 
I  recognized  in  the  inside,  my  lady  and  her  maid, 
and  Mr.  Heine.     That  is  all  I  know,  sir  ?" 

I  made  him  no  reply,  but  entered  my  own 
room,  and  locked  the  door.  For  twenty-four 
hours  I  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  except  to 
shout  a  denial  to  the  servant,  who  several  times 
besought  admittance.  I  was  utterly  stupefied 
with  my  grief.  I  never  thought  of  pursuing  the 
fugitives,  or  avenging  myself  on  the  wretch  who 
had  so  basely  betjfj^iji  g^y  ^^^^  ^^  Ups  just 
'."eady  for  a*  smile,  and  from  whose  cheek,  study, 
fft  midnight  vigil,  had  never  stolen  its  roundness. 

When  all  was  stilled  for  the  solemn  rite,  an- 
other figure  lightly  entered,  gliding  like  a  spirit 
till  she  stood  near  the  clergyman. 

She  was  a  lady  of  elegant  form,  and  whose 
Ikee  must  have  been  exquisitely  beautiful,  had 
liealth  and  happiness  but  g^ven  it  one  glow.  Her 
^haek  and  brow  were  white  as  Parian  marble, 
and  round  her  finely  moulded  head  her  black, 
glossy  hair  was  wound  in  wavy,  graceful  folds ; 
her  eyes  were  large,  and  so  darkly  blue  that  at 
a  first  glance  they  seemed  most  like  the  liquid 
black  common  to  the  daughters  of  Italy.  But 
her  chief  beauty  lay  in  her  mouth  and  chin — 
red-lipped  and  dimpled  beauty  still  rested  there. 

She  was  attired  in  a  closely-fitting  blftck  silk 
dress,  and  over  her  shoulders  was  gracefully 
thrown  a  velvet  mantle  of  the  same  color.  Her 
black  attire  was  entirely  unrelieved,  save  by  a 
■mall  pearl  pin,  placed  in  the  neck  of  her  dress, 
and  a  diamond  of  great  beauty  on  one  hand,  and 
on  iho  other  a  white  kid  glove. 

She  stood  near,  like  a  statue — her  ungloved  hand 
laid  across  her  bosom,  and  the  diamond  on  her 
fiDger  i^tterin^  there  like  a  star. 


to  you.  I  am,  oh,  §o  tired.  Hold  me  on  your 
true  heart,  my  husband,  and  let  me  rest;  and 
then  I  iriU  tell  you  aU." 

I  was  Ailly  roused  Arom  my  apathy  now.  I 
put  her  from  me,  and  answered  sternly,  "  hold 
you.  Rose !  A  false  wife  has  no  right  to  rest 
upon  her  husband's  heart  I  have  loved  you  so 
fondly,  that  I  will  not  tell  you  how  much  I 
must  henceforth  despise  you.  I  will  leave  you 
our  home,  and  all  its  luxuries,  but  we  two  shall 
never  meet  again.  You  have — "  but  I  paused, 
for  she  fell  down,  apparently  lifeless,  at  my  feet 
I  lifted  her  upon  a  couch,  and  summoning  the 
servants,  told  them  I  was  about  to  leave  home, 
and  enjoined  upon  them  the  strictest  and  kindest 
attention  to  their  mistress,  under  penalty  of  a 
discharge  from  my  service.  I  lingered  beside 
her  couch,  Ull  I  saw  the  red  fiidntly  creeping 
back  into  her  cheek,  and  then  I  put  spurs  to  my 
horse,  and  dashed  away  in  pursuit  of  Wilhelm 
Heine.  I  had  ridden  three  days,  and  the  greater 
part  of  three  nights,  upon  his  track,  before  I 
encountered  him.  I  challenged  him  to  mortal 
combat,  and  the  weapon  he  chose  was  pistols. 
I  had  had  very  little  practice,  while  my  antago- 
nist was  an  excellent  marksman ;  and  I  fancied 
that  if  I  should  succeed  in  avenging  my  wrongs, 
it  would  bo  by  a  special  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. Wo  fired  at  the  same  moment  I  saw 
his  hand  tremble  as  he  took  aim;'  and  his  shot 
passed  harmlessly  through  the  orown  of  £'^ 

owi  iu4*  ^1»«  8*""®  i^^k  iS./8P  the  bride, 
turned  to  the  bridegroom,  and  in  tones  low  and 
clear  murmured,  *'  This  is  for  your  bride.'' 

CHAPTER  II. 

—It  may  be  a  •oond— 
A  tone  of  miuio— •ummn's  eve— or  spring— 
A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which  ihell  wonnd, 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound. 

Bnoir. 

Hubert  Lansing  was  a  lonely  widower,  and 
with  health  and  fortune  ruined.  He  sat  alone  in 
his  room,  conscious  that  the  sands  of  lifiB  were 
ebbing  fast  away.  The  past  and  the  present 
alike  oppressed  his  soul.  His  children — his 
daughters — to  leave  them  friendless  and  penni- 
less ;  and  the  image  of  Maria  Wilder — his  eariy 
love,  his  discarded  bride — ^vividly  was  she  pictured 
to  his  mi^d  as  he  last  saw  her  on  the  evening  of 
his  marriage,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  seemed 
again  to  fall  upon  his  ear  as  she  parted  with  Ids 
sacred  gift 

Of  all  whom  he  had  counseled  and  served,  of 
all  on  whom  he  had  showered  benefits,  his  heart 
turned  to  her  as  the  only  one  to  whose  truth  and 
benevolence  he  could,  with  unwavering  confi- 
dence, intrast  hii  ebildrea;  bat  oouU  a  mind 
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delicately  strung  ask  her  to  take  them  to  her 
home  and  heart 

Thus  wrapped  in  agonised  thought  his  daugh- 
ters entered.  The  younger  was  especially  Hii 
child — the  inheritor  of  his  intellect;  and  she 
b^re,  too,  the  name  of  Maria.  The  mother  had 
chosen  the  name  in  memory  of  a  sister,  but  each 
time  the  father  murmured  it,  it  had  been  fraught 
with  another  memory.  This  child,  too,  was  the 
object  of  his  greatest  anxiety.  There  was  in  her 
a  depth  of  feeling,  an  intensity  of  emotion,  a 
capability  of  suffering  which  he  well  knew  re- 
quired the  guidance  and  sympathy  of  a  strong 
and  affectionate  spirit,  and  to  whom  could  he 
commit  so  holy  a  trust  ? 

He  stretched  his  hand  toward  the  child,  and 
said,  ''  Maria."  The  word  fell  upon  his  own  heart 
with  strange  power.  There  came  back  to  him 
all  the  futh  and  unreserve  tinged  with  a  glow  of 
his  early  love,  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  he 
wrote  her : — 

"  Maria,  I  am  a  stricken  man — the  Lord  has 
laid  his  hand  upon  me.  My  wealth  is  scattered, 
and  that  energy  of  character,  that  strength  of 
intellect  which  first  won  for  me  your  undying 
loTO,  has  waned  and  is  fast  waning  with  my  life. 
Yes,  I  know  that  I  am  dying,  that  the  decree  is 
irreTocable,  nor  can  I,  like  the  ancient  prophet, 
pray  that  it  may  be  prolonged. 

For  seyenteen  years,  Maria  Wilder,  your  name 
has  neyer  passed  my  lips,  nor  has  my  pen  traced 
one  wx)rd  to  you ;  but  now  the  **  waters  of  the 
great  deep"  are  breaking  up.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  palliate  the  past,  but  with  my  dying  lips  I 
affirm  that  it  was  not  in  prospect  of  the  great 
wealth  which  I  received  with  my  bride  that 
caus^  me  to  break  my  faith  with  you,  though  I 
know  that  I  was  daziled  with  the  luxuriousness, 
the  gems  of  art,  and  the  brilliant  gayety  by  which 
she  was  surrounded,  and  the  high  position  which 
her  father  occupied  in  a  nation*s  trust 

Tes,  Maria,  forgetful  of  you,  I  pledged  myself 
to  her ;  and  you  were  almost  lost  to  me  in  the 
whirl  of  excitement  which  followed,  till,  like  a 
spirit  from  another  world,  you  appeared  before 
me  on  the  evening  of  my  marriage. 

Then  I  became  myself  again.  It  roused  me 
to  consciousness,  as  the  force  of  a  sudden  ca- 
lamity will  sometimes  bring  to  instant  reason 
those  made  mad  with  alcohoL 

The  enchanter's  wand  was  taken  away.  What 
was  luxury,  or  the  works  of  art,  but  that  which 
sordid  gold  might  purchase?  And  legisla- 
tive fame,  was  it  not  as  often  won  by  cunning 
and  low  cabal,  as  by  intellectual  worth  or  moral 
power  ?  And  my  bride — deep  pity  filled  my  heart 
for  her,  and  she  became  dear  to  me  as  a  sister. 

I  was  glad  when  I  heard  of  your  marriage.    I 


knew  that  love  could  never  more  bloom  in  your 
heart — that  the  fire  had  gone  over  your  soul  and 
left  it  too  <'  scorched  and  Beared  for  the  flower 
of  a  second  love  ever  to  find  resting-place"  there; 
but  I  thought  the  path  would  be  very  lonely,  and 
might  be  long,  and  that  it  were  better  thus  than 
to  walk  the  valley  all  alone.  Thoroughly  I  np- 
derstand  your  nature,  and  know  well  that  you 
tents  were  not  easily  struck,  or  readily  pitched 
elsewhere — that  your  love  was  such  as  planted  s 
"  terribly  fixed  foot" 

Think  not  that  in  this  I  had  a  secret  aatisfiM- 
tion ;  for  glad  would  I  have  been  to  have  knowD 
that  you  had  hated  me,  could  it  have  given  bick 
to  you  the  joyous  love  which  I  had  blighted,  and 
enabled  you  to  have  placed  it  as  a  fresh  gift  upon 
another  altar. 

And  now  years  have  gone  over  us,  and  to  yoo 
alone  con  I  commit  my  dying  trust 

Maria,  when  I  am  dead,  will  you  receive  fnm 
me  the  only  legacy  which  I  have  to  impart — my 
children  ?  My  last  gift  to  you  was  a  ring  of  be* 
trothal — the  next  are  children  who  called  another 
mother.  Tell  me  that  your  home  shall  be  theirs, 
and  that  your  heart  will  receive  them ;  and  I  die 
in  peace.  Hubbbt  Lansimo." 


CHAPTER  ra. 

Either  the  hnman  being  mnit  suffer  and  strnggl*  u  the 
price  of  a  more  searching  Tision,  or  his  gaxe  most  be  sbil* 
low,  and  without  intellectua]  rerelatlon.    Dk  Qudtcbt. 

Though  the  bloom  of  life  has  been  nipt  with  a  frost  y^ 
the  sonl  most  not  sit  shirerlng  In  its  cell,  b-nt  bestir  Itnif 
manfollj,  and  kindle  a  genial  warmth  ftom  Its  own  ezcr 
else,  against  the  antomnal  and  the  wintry  atmosphersi 

UawtbouH 

Qui  n'auroit  pas  souffert,  n'auroit  JamaisHienti  ni  pens*. 

Goacfsi* 

True  as  it  is  that  there  are  great  sorrows  that 
overwhelm  the  heart — sorrows  from  whose  stun- 
ning power  the  soul  is  never  wakened ;  that  many 
there  are  who  live  with  '*  heads  above  water  and 
with  hearts  beneath,"  walking  the  earth  with  firm 
step  and  unruffled  brow,  yet  bearing  a  heart  that 
looks  for  no  rest,  hopes  for  no  joy  on  the  shores 
of  time ;  so  true  is  it  that  for  such  consolationff 
of  a  peculiar  character  are  prepared.  To  such 
is  given  a  power,  strength,  and  depth  of 
character,  and  even  an  intense  capability  of 
happiness  of  which  they  have  never  oonoeived 
who  have  not  known  the  force  of  a  great  sorrow. 
It  is  an  alchemy  which  creates  a  new  attribute, 
or  rather  changes  and  refines  every  other  prin- 
ciple. To  them  a  new  book  is  opened :  to  them 
a  strong  angel  is  sent  and  lifteth  a  seal :  to  them 
faith  becomes  a  word  of  mighty  meaning:  not 
something  far  off,  but  near :  it  is  Jesus  walking 
upon  the  waves  of  the  heart  and  saying,  **  Peace, 
be  still ;"  and  fulfilling  in  the  soul  his  promise^ 
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'*  I  am  with  yon  always,  even  nnto  the  end  of  the 
world." 

Such  had  been  the  influence  of  sorrow  upon 
Mrs.  Carlton — the  once  light  and  joyous  Maria 
WUder. 

From  a  dream  which  had  made  existence  beau- 
tifol,  and  robed  earth  in  the  drapery  of  heaven, 
she  was  suddenly  awakened  to  a  life  which  she 
knew  must  forever  be  to  her  a  failure  and  an 
abortion. 

And  then  evil  spirits  came  to  tempt  her.  De- 
•pair,  with  its  madness;  misanthropy,  with  its 
bitterness;  and  gayety,  with  its  heartlessness. 
Bat  they  won  not  the  victory.  Strength  from 
heaven  came ;  hope,  bom  from  above,  beamed  in 
her  soul ;  our  common  humanity  she  loved  again ; 
and  she  gathered  the  little  wild-flowers  of  peace 
that  grow  in  many  lowly,  hidden  spots,  and  are 
found  but  by  those  who  seek  them. 

She  waited  not  for  opportunities  to  perform 
great  deeds  of  self-denial  or  of  generosity,  for 
she  knew  that  those  who  would  make  others 
happy,  who  would  have  a  «  daily  beauty  in  their 
lives"  must,  like  Naaman,  learn  to  bathe  in  other 
streams  than  those  of  Damascus ;  and  her  ever 
ready  kindness  and  genial  smile  sent  sunshine 
into  many  hearts. 

It  were  at  least  doubtftil,  whether  such  a 
marriage  as  hers  with  James  Carlton  were  wise 
and  welL  But  if  that  deep  confidence  which 
never  veiled  a  thought  or  feeling — ^if  that  sym. 
pathy  of  taste  and  affectionate  regard  which 
made  the  society  of  each  grateful  to  the  other 
were  enough  for  such  an  union,  it  was  theirs ; 
and  when,  after  many  years,  in  which  they  had 
grown  very  dear  to  each  other,  death  entered 
their  dwelling  and  bore  hence  the  generous  and 
noble-minded  husband,  Mrs.  Calton  mourned  for 
him,  not,  it  is  true,  with  the  irild  and  untamed 
agony  with  which  she  would  have  mourned  the 
chosen  of  her  youth,  but  with  a  deep,  earnest 
mtid  quiet  sorrow. 

Unhesitatingly,  and  rejoicing  that  even  for 
liim  she  would  not  have  lived  in  vain,  she 
■uiswered  the  letter  of  Hubert  Lansing. 

<'  Hubert,— -With  a  gladness  akin  to  that' with 
^hich  I  received  your  first  gift,  do  I  accept  from 
jrou  your  last  legacy ;  and  the  love — the  passion 
— the  agony  which  in  my  youth  I  gave  to  you 
■hall  be  distilled  into  an  intense  affection  which 
^all  ever  fall,  faithful  as  evening  dew,  upon 
your  children. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  consolation  Qod  has 


given  me  in  my  own  children.  It  has  been 
through  them  that  he  hath  **  tempered  the  irind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  and  remembered  his  promise, 
« the  bruised  reed  I  will  not  break." 

With  gushing  joy — with  more  than  a  mother' 
wonted  tenderness,  have  I  gazed  upon  my  eldest 
my  noble  son,  my  Walter,  with  his  glorious  intel- 
lect written  on  his  brow,  and  his  loving  heart 
traced  upon  his  lip.  I  have  felt  that  had  he 
called  you — ^the  beloved  of  my  youth — ^had  he 
called  you  father,  my  love  for  him  could  not  have 
been  greater. 

And  now  a  new  source  of  consolation  you 
offer  me  in  the  gift  of  your  children.  I  had  not 
believed  that  in  the  arrangements  of  Providenoe 
it  would  ever  be  given  me  to  do  you  another 
kindness,  though  I  knew  that  to  you  or  to  yours 
as  freely,  as  Arankly,  as  when  you  knew  me  in 
youth  and  in  happiness  would  I  minister  to  your 
pleasure. 

I  cannot  come  to  your  side.  The  effort 
would  be  too  painful  both  for  you  and  me.  Re- 
ceive my  boy  as  my  own  representative ;  trust  to 
his  care  your  children  till  my  own  arms  shall 
embrace  them. 

And  now,  Hubert,  beloved,  farewell;  and 
rejoice  with  me  that  Heaven  and  Love  are  im- 
mortal— that  the  star  whose  brightness  the 
vapors  of  earth  have  not  dimmed,  will  only  sei 
in  death  to  rise  in  heaven.  Mabia." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Death  ii  a  black  camel  that  kneeli  at  evarj  man'a  door. 

TUKUBH  Pboi 


Death  had  done  its  work.  Hubert  Lansing 
had  yielded  to  that  **  tremendous  necessity  "  that 
awaits  all  living. 

The  young  Walter  Carlton  had,  with  his 
daughters,  stood  at  his  bedside,  and  mingled 
with  theirs  his  tears  of  affection  and  sympathy ; 
and  so  much  was  he  the  representative  of  his 
mother's  youth,  that  in  the  dim,  shadowy  fancies 
of  the  dying  man,  he  was  the^  Maria  of  his  youth, 
and  with  glazing  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  among  the 
last  words  his  failing  lips  had  uttered  had  been 
her  cherished  name. 

The  home  of  Mrs.  Carlton  became  the  happy 
home  of  the  daughters  of  Lansing,  and  with  her 
children  they  mingled  as  sisters,  and  became 
dear  to  one  another  as  those  of  the  same  hearth- 
stone, while  her  own  heart  owned  no  differenoe 
in  the  love  she  bore  her  own  and  the  children  of 
her  adoption. 


SttuirtPg  ^ummatg. 
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UNITKD  STATES. 

LtgUtaUve,  Putagt  </  the  Hbmntead  BiOr^Bhert  and 
Hdrhon  BiU—Oiva  and  DipUmatic  BiOr-FbHifieatUm 
BfU-'BMt  Brnde  BOl-^Batifioaiion  qf  Btusian  and  Bar- 
iMon  Treatita  Oii^omia — Wcuhingtan  TWrdCory— Orv* 
^9fii  tie. 

• 

Ih  Its  progrets  to  the  eloM  of  the  eeuion  Gcmgnei  ha« 
heea  marked  by  a  more  important  amoant  of  baeinem 
done.  On  6th  of  July  the  Tetoed  Indigent  Ineane  Land 
BDl  which  had  passed  on  the  8th  of  March,  was  r^eeted  by 
the  Senate.  On  Tth,  the  Appropriation  Bill  was  passed  in 
the  Honse,  by  a  rote  of  ninety'two  to  sixty-seren.  On  the 
same  day,  in  the  Senate,  a  bill  was  reported  for  the  im- 
prorement  of  the  Patapsco  rirer,  and  for  making  the 
harbor  of  Baltimore  accessible  for  war«teamers.  On  0th, 
Kr,  Clayton  made  his  ironical  amendment  of  the  Home- 
■tead  BiU,  to  the  effect  that  settlers  should  rather  get  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  out  of  Uie  treasury,  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  Mr.  Broadhead^s  mo- 
tStm  for  a  postponement  of  the  question  to  December  was 
defeated.  In  the  House,  on  the  proposal  of  renewing  Mr. 
Oolt*s  patent  for  seTen  years  longer,  Mr.  Clingman  charged 
the  abettors  of  the  business  wiUi  corrupting  the  members, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  iuTestigate  the  charge. 
On  10th,  the  Ilouse  passed  a  bill  authorising  letter-carriers, 
or  ambulatory  postoffloes  in  California  and  the  territories 
of  the  Padfio,  where  single  letters  will  be  deliTered  for 
twenty'flTe  cents  each.  On  14th,  in  the  Senate,  the  IIome> 
itead  Bin  was  further  discussed,  and  some  bills  passed, 
Tis :  One  appropriating  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
certain  improrements  in  the  public  buildings  atihe  capital , 
graatlng  land  for  railroads  in  Missouri,  and  for  the  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad,  for  postal  serTioes  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washington,  and  Oregon  territories;  a  resolu- 
tion to  distribute  the  works  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  ma- 
king Cairo,  111.,  a  port  of  delivery.  The  River  and  Harbor 
BfU  was  passed  in  the  House  on  13th.  It  appropriated 
about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  light-house 
appropriation  bill  also  passed,  including  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  life-1x>ats,  and  other  suitable  apparatus,  to  be 
placed  along  the  Jersey  shore.  On  17th,  in  the  Senate,  a 
Ull  providing  for  the  [preservaUon  of  life  and  property  in 
shipwreck,  was  passed.  Its  application  is  general.  On 
lOUi,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clayton,  to  test  the  matter,  moved  to 
lay  the  nomestead  Bill  on  the  table,  and  was  defeated,  27 
to  2i.  On  18th,  in  the  House,  an  amendment  of  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill,  giving  the  superintendency  of  the  n»> 
tional  armories  to  civilians  was  agreed  to.  On  19th,  Mr. 
Olds'  bill  to  repeal  the  late  postage  reduction  on  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  was  defeated,  and  a  bill  was  passed  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  accommodation  of  the  federal  courts  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, New  York,  and  Boston.  On  20th,  in  the  Senate, 
the  Homestead  Bill—"  the  same,  but,  oh,  how  different  I" — 
was  passed  by  a  compromise — that  principle  which  is  gene- 
raUy  denounced  by  straight-forward,  earnest  people,  but 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  genius  of  our  oonstltution,  has 
Tindlcated  some  of  the  fairest  results  of  legiilative  wisdom. 
All  the  debates  and  amendments  which  had  grown  around 
the  bill  as  it  camo  fh>m  the  House,  were  pushed  a^ide  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  offered  a  substitute;  and  that  passed 
with  suddenness,  as  if  Congress  had  been  waiting  for  it. 
The  first  section  of  this  bill  provides  that  after  July  1,  IBbb, 


lands  which  hare  beem  In  the  market  ft>r  flre  jmn,  ihsll 
be  sold  for  one  dollar  an  acre;  for  ten  years,  S6v«iitj4ft 
cents  an  acre;  for  twenty  yean,  twenty-five  cents;  te 
thirty  years,  twelve  and  a>lialf  cents.    The  second  seelkc 
declares  that  any  state  desiring  it  shall  aeqnire  prsgiptloB 
right;  the  third  that  the  states  may,  at  the  abova  rstss^ 
have  7,680  acres  of  land  for  every  mile  of  ndlroad  or  canal 
they  resolve  to  make;  and  other  sections  regulate  thess 
dispositions.    The  eighth  section  provides  that  any  free 
white  pers(m  who  is  the  head  of  a  ftmlly,  or  who  has  s» 
rived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  rapabit  sf 
hoMing  lands  under  the  laws  of  the  stofte  in  which  tlugr 
lie,  shaU  be  entKlod  to  on^quarter  section  of  land.    The 
ninth  section  provides  that  no  patent  shall  be  Issued  for 
lands  till  the  perion  who  has  pre4>mpted  them  shaH  have 
paid  for  them,  and  resided  on  and  cultivated  them  for,  at 
least,  five  years.    Along  with  this  bill,  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  $8,500,000  for  the  redemption  of  the 
debt  of  Texas,  and  another,  increasing  the  p^  of  esem- 
tive  and  judicial  officers  In  territories.    In  the  flrmsts, 
on  21st,  Mr.  Pettit  rather  agreeably  scandalised  the  eon- 
script  flithers,  by  reading  a  vigorous  retort  against  Oolimd 
Benton,  who.  In  a  public  letter,  had  called  the  firmer  "a 
great  liar,  and  a  dirty  dog."    On  25th,  Mr.  Bulger  moved, 
in  reference  to  the  bill  passed  for  the  water-worka  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  an  amendment  that  Uie  President  U 
authorised  to  employ  in  his  official  household,  a  secretary, 
at  two  thousond  dollars  a  year,  a  clerk  at  sixteen  hun 
dred  d(dlars,  a  steward  at  one  thousand  debars,  and  tvo 
messengers  at  nine  hundred  and  seven  hundred  and  flftj 
dollars  respectively.    This  amendment  waf  adopted.    On 
2Uh,  in  the  House,  the  impwtant  Fortification  BUI  passed. 
Under  this  appropriations  were  made  for  the  purpoM  of 
putting  all  the  coasts  of  the  federation  In  a  state  of  de- 
feose.    On  25th,  Mr.  Bocock,  submitting  an  amendment  of 
the  Navy  Appropriation  Bill,  contended  for  a  reform  in  the 
navy,  and  especially  the  Increase  of  the  seamen's  wages, 
and  Uie  raising  of  the  naval  force  flnom  7,600  to  10,000  men. 
Mr.  Phelps  opposed  any  thing  which  would  look  like  the 
establishment  of  a  civil  list,  and  proposed  that  |300,000 
should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Uiat  ho  may  pay  higher  wages.  If  necessary.    This 
last  was  adopted.    Mr.  Oerritt  Smith  proposed  an  amend' 
meat  prohibiting  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  navy, 
and  it  was  adopted.    But  on  a  confused  recondderation 
next  day,  it  was  defeated  by  a  casting  vote.    Same  day 
$370,000  were  appropriated  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Japan  Expedition.    In  the  Senate  on  the  25th,  the  treaty 
with  Busda  was  ratified.    It  guarantees  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States  in  the  present  war,  and  establishes  the 
principle  that  ftee  ships  make  free  goods.     At  the  same 
time  was  published  a  treaty  made  last  year,  between  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  and  the  United  States,  signed  by  Omar 
AH  Seifeddin  himself,  on  one  side,  and  J.  Balestier  on  tha 
other.    On  27th,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  of  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill,  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
ambassadors  to  France  and  England  to  fifteen  thousaajl 
yearly,  and  the  bill  itself  was  subsequently  passed  by  86 
to  16.    On  the  28th  the  Post  Route  BiU  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  having  been  already  passed  by  the  House.     This 
bill  was  much  needed.    It  arranges  on  a  systematic  plan 
all  the  routes  now  in  operation,  as  well  as  about  six  hun- 
dred new  ones  proposed  to  the  committees  for  establish* 
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BMnt  durlnc  tlie  prwent  wakm.  Since  the  introdoctloii 
of  nilwejc  the  route  blUs  of  1810  left  the  fyitem  In  a  good 
deeJ  of  oonAurion,  which  is  done  away  with  by  the  present 

ua. 

The  gold  btuinen  of  CSalifomla  eontinnes  to  be  oarried 
on  prosperonfiy.  The  etreaMS  of  the  Moquelanine,  the 
Kern,  the  North  Forlc,  and  the  South  Fork,  fkfl  erery  nun- 
mer  leaeon  In  their  ehanneli;  bat  no  drought  erer  eeeins 
to  Ihll  upon  the  metapohorioal  river  of  that  country — the 
Paotolaa  of  the  West.  It  flows  on  and  loolcs  as  if  It  would 
flow  fbrerer.  Another  ezdtiug  gold  shoat  has  risen  in  the 
Iowa  hill,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Nevada.  In  that  place  near 
three  hundred  tunnels  have  been  run  into  the  earth,  while 
at  Kern's  Pass,  Carson  Valley,  and  elsewhere,  the  people 
are  agitated  by  the  same  exdteinents.  At  these  plaoes, 
and  slso  at  Minnesota,  OamptonviUe,  forest  City,  the  con- 
course of  miners  has  caused  great  incouTenlencss  in  the 
matters  of  fbod  and  shelter.  Science  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  used  instead  of  the  ruder  labor  of  the  earlier  p»> 
riod,  and  tunneling  and  shafting  are  very  generally  em- 
ployed. Some  squatter  riots  hare  taken  pteoe  In  Califbmia, 
and  an  eartiiquake-shoek  was  felt  in  Santa  Barbara,  on 
13th  of  June.  The  cereal  harrest  promises  to  be  plentlM. 
Between  the  over  stocks  of  flour,  and  the  good  hanrests, 
the  ^ifomian  loaf  will  be  cheaper  than  ours.  A  U.  S. 
eustom  house  Is  In  process  of  erection  at  San  ftandsoo. 
The  news  from  the  Indian  Beserration,  at  T^Jon,  Is  Tsry 
encouraging.  Ex-President  Walker  being  brought  to  trial, 
pos^ned  it  to  2d  August,  giring  $10,000  ball.  The  usual 
amount  of  flghtsi  duels,  bnrglariM,  and  so  forth,  continues 
to  dlrendfy  the  social  condition  of  that  gold  country. 

From  Wa^ington  Territory  we  tiave  an  account  of  out^ 
rages  committed  by  the  Fort  Simpson  Indians  against  the 
white  settlers  of  Belllngham  Bay.  Ooremor  Douglas  of 
YaneouTer's  Island  has  put  a  guard  of  serenty-flTe  Indians 
on  Bellerue  Island,  to  keep  the  sheep  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company — about  three  thousand.  Ck>Temor  Sterens  claims 
the  Island,  and  would  doubtless  attempt  to  seise  the  mut- 
ton. But  Douglas  threatens  to  seise  any  American  collector 
who  may  go  to  the  island  far  that  purpose.  Qoremor  Sterens 
has  Informed  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that  It  shall  no 
longer  trade  with  the  Indians  in  Wsshlngton  Territory. 
To  add  to  the  conftislon,  the  Russian  Indians  of  Fort  Sitka 
hare  been  assaulting  the  Indians  attached  to  the  English 
settlements. 

The  people  of  Oregon  hare  refused,  by  a  decided  majo- 
rity, to  hare  a  conTention  to  make  a  constitution.  Almost 
all  the  Indians  of  the  Bogue  River  have  been  Induced  to 
live  on  the  reserves  appointed  by  tr«ity.  The  commission 
at  present  employed  in  making  a  boundary  between  Call- 
Ibmia  and  Oregon,  have  discovered  that  the  town  of  Treka, 
Sailor's  Diggings,  and  Alt  House  Creek,  supposed  to  be  in 
OsUfomia,  are  In  Oregon.  Thi5  will  be  bad  news  for  those 
who,  living  in  those  plaoes,  have  been  in  the  baUt  of  voting 
both  In  California  and  Oregon,  and  revising  to  pay  taxes  in 
«ither. 

The  last  and  present  months  have  been  marked  by  the 
prevalence  of  diolera  in  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
The  general  statistics  of  death  showing  the  fotal  diaracter 
^  the  visitation. 

NEIOHBORINO  STATES. 

Mexico;  Huurreetion — CSiba  ff^iing  to  8Uep — Cfniftown 
Blown  Down — Antfriean  PronuneiameiUo  in  Ntw  Ora- 
nada — (hsia  Rica — Ttu  Sandwich  ldand» — AnntaaHon 
<if  part  of  Sutsian  Ameriau 

A  muflled  sound  of  Inrarrection  proceeds  from  the  into- 
3lor  of  Blezico;  there  is  fighting,  but  the  combatants  are 
"mot  seen  distinctly.  Some  say  the  arch-rebel,  Alvares,  Is 
<lead ;  others  maintain  that  he  Is  alive.  There  is  an  in- 
lunection  In  Mlehoacan,  which  seems  to  be  general,  In 
«pite  of  the  desire  of  the  government  to  hush  the  report 


of  It  as  much  as  posidble.  Rebel  ehlefli  were  moving  up 
and  down,  and  the  towns  were  calling  on  government  for 
anistanoe  against  them.  The  offldal  Diario  of  Mexico 
speaks  of  an  attack  made  by  the  commandant  oflgnalaon 
▼Olalba,  an  Insurgent  chief;  commanding  seven  hundred 
men,  and  an  indecMve  result.  There  are  also  notices  of 
other  conflicts  dsewhere.  Meantime  the  Indians  on  their 
side  are  rioting  over  Uie  helplessness  of  Uie  Mexican  go* 
vemment  throughout  the  northern  states,  while  the  In* 
dians  of  Yucatan  are  repulsing  the  troops  sent  against 
them.  The  whole  South  and  West  seem  to  have  loosed 
themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  Santa  Anna.  He, 
meantime,  Is  In  the  capital,  distracted  apparently  by  the 
variety  of  discontent  and  rabelUon  that  has  grown  up 
about  Um. 

There  has  been  no  Intelligence  of  importance  from  Cuba. 
The  Spanish  reinforcements  have  strengthened  the  do- 
fonses  of  the  Island,  and  the  Spanish  war  frig^ws  continue 
to  cruise  round  the  Island,  apparently  checking  the  impor- 
tation of  negro  slaves.  The  rumors  of  Cuban  Invasion 
have  died  away  in  the  south,  and  the  negotiation  carried 
on  by  our  minister  at  Madrid,  seems  Just  now  driven  off 
the  carpet  by  the  outbreak  of  the  constitutional  generals. 

Accounts  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have 
been  interesting.  An  American  ship-of-war  has  insulted 
the  protectorate  of  England,  in  Nicaragua,  by  destroying 
Oreytown.  The  people  of  this  place  came  to  entertain 
foellngs  of  dislike  and  offense  toward  our  citlsens,  who 
no  doubt.  If  they  did  not  provoke  those  sentiments, 
redprocated  them  cordially  enough.  A  few  months  ago, 
the  honorable  Solon  Borland,  our  Minister  In  Central 
America,  Interfored  to  protect  an  American  captain  of  a 
river  steamer,  against  the  authorities,  and  was  moobed  by 
the  people  of  Greytown.  He  then  left  a  guard  of  return- 
ing Califomlans  to  protect  American  Interests  In  the  place, 
and  returned  home  for  instructions.  The  authorities  at 
Washington  whose  causes  of  action,  no  doubt,  induded 
more  Items  of  complaint  than  would  appear  In  the  Borland 
business,  Issued  their  orders,  that  the  Cyane,  Captain 
Holllns,  should  go  to  this  semi-English  town  and  demand 
satiafutlon  with  a  promise  of  better  behavior.  The 
demand  was  peremptorily  made  and  reftised  with  obsti- 
nacy ;  whereupon,  on  13th  July,  Captain  Holllns  cannon- 
aded the  place  and  afterward  landed  a  party  which  set  It  on 
fire.  The  population  of  about  600  persons,  went  aside 
into  the  woods,  and  the  foreign  reridents  who  desired  It, 
were  brought  to  the  States  in  the  American  steamer, 
whidi  called  at  the  place  two  days  subsequently.  This 
would  be  considered  a  paltry  blow,  were  it  not  that  it  is 
partly  struck  against  England— a  fact  which  may  entail 
some  very  serious  consequences. 

The  news  from  New  Oranada  are  not  less  Interesting. 
New  Granada,  which  is,  at  one  side.  In  the  throes  of  civil 
war,  Is,  at  the  other,  agitating  a  scheme  of  secession  and 
Independence.  The  people  of  Asplnwall  and  the  parts 
adjacent  have  no  interest  In  the  confusions  of  Melo  the 
absolutist  or  Mosquera  the  constitutionalist;  being  in  a 
great  measure  foreign  residents,  they  look  to  the  chief 
management  of  their  own  concerns,  and,  at  least,  a  free 
town,  of  a  mingled  native  and  foreign  government.  For 
several  months  past,  the  residents  of  Asplnwall  generally 
have  not  paid  taxes,  seeing  the  local  government  was 
Ineflldent.  Some  time  ago,  a  Vigilance  Committee,  was 
formed  for  the  punishment  of  murder  and  robbery.  By 
these  means  the  foreigners  came  to  be  something  like  an 
imperium  in  imperiOj  till,  at  last,  the  Now  Granada  nlB- 
dals  began  to  demand  taxes  and  be  otherwise  annoying, 
whereupon  the  foreigners  took  a  remonstrating  attitude, 
and  formed  themselves  into  committee,  they  argued  they 
could  better  regulate  the  town  than  the  Granadans,  and 
In  this  conviction,  they  have  demanded  a  peculiar  govem- 
ment  for  Asplnwall.  The  matter  Is  a  curious  conglomera- 
tiou.    It  Is  evident  that  the  government  of  New  Granada 
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1«  uot  suited  fbr  th«  men  of  AtiplnwaJl,  an  1  it  if  maj  to 
percelre  that  in  a  short  time  that  Isthmian  thoronghlkre 
will  be  placed  under  our  liberal  laws  and  our  inflnence. 
The  progress  of  our  people  is  rather  signifieant  in  that 
n^ion,  seeing  that  they  simultaneoualj  demand  a  town 
for  themselves  on  the  Isthmus,  and  beat  down  another 
established  bjr  the  Queen  of  England.  Engaged  in  their 
foroelons,  feeble  war  among  themselves,  the  rlral  Oranadan 
parties  do  not  ptreeive  the  presence  of  a  controlling  power 
that  will  jet  posh  both  aside. 

Accounts  firom  Costa  Bloa,  say  that  Gom]nod<»«  Yander* 
bflt  has  reeeived  from  government  the  privilege  of  opening 
a  way  aeross  its  territory— or  of  making  ose  of  the  way 
already  employed;  for  except  that  Uie  Tanderbilt  termi- 
nus  on  the  Pacific  would  be  Minas,  while  that  of  the 
present  NIcaraguan  company  in  San  Juan  del  Sur,  the 
routes  are  the  same.  It  is  stated  that  this  grant  concluded 
by  Costa  Rica,  is  partly  on  ground  disputed  by  Nicaragua. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  act  of  putting  an  AmerleaA  with 
his  dollars  and  his  revolver  on  that  perilous  point  of  dis- 
pnte,  will  be  apt  to  lead  to  a  little  more  Tiolent  confusion 
in  that  quarter. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  King  Kamehameha  has  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  on  all  his  subjects  to  remain  neutral, 
in  the  coming  war  between  the  European  potentates,  and 
to  abstain  from  attacking  any  of  them  with  privateers. 
His  mi^esty  at  the  same  time  warns  the  afbresaid  great 
powers  that  they  must  respect  each  other  in  his  harbors, 
and  never  proceed  to  decide  any  of  their  quarrels  therein. 
His  government  was  r^idng  in  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures,  and  contemplating  an  improvement  of  the 
harbors  and  an  increase  of  the  standing  army,  which,  at 
present,  is  nearly  100  men.  The  port  charges  of  Honolulu 
have  been  abrogated  by  act  of  parliament,  and  a  bill  was 
about  to  be  introduced  to  admit  to  the  coasting  trade  all 
who  would  pay  a  sum  Ibr  license.  In  spite  of  reports  dr* 
enlatad  In  these  states,  it  seems  that  petitions  to  the  Haw»> 
Isn  parliament  have  been  sent  frtmi  all  the  Islands  against 
American  annexation— except  in  case  of  Vreach  interfer* 
enee.  So  that  this  talk  of  annexation  may  be  only  used 
as  a  bug-b^  for  the  French  at  Hawal,  who  show  them- 
selvcfl  at  times  very  mudi  disposed  to  domineer  over  the 
little  kingdom.  It  Is  only  when  our  steamships  to  Loo 
Ghoo,  and  Hong  Kong  or  Shanghai  shall  make  of  Hawal 
a  resting-place,  and  a  strong  body  of  American  dtixens 
Und  themsdves  located  in  thorn  islands,  that  annexation 
will  assume  an  aspect  of  probability. 

From  Russian  America,  we  have  received  notification  of 
a  national  dispute,  and  also  of  the  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  it.     Frtm  time  immemorial  the  people  of  the 
American  continent  had  eojoyed  the  privilege  of  fishing 
and  trading  along  the  whole  N.  W.  coast,  without  reserv»> 
tlon.    When  the  Aleutian  Islands  came  into  the  possession 
of  Russia,  that  privilege  was  farther  secured  to  them  by 
treaties,  the  last  of  which  fs  dated  1834,  up  to  the  present 
year  there  was  no  great  cause  of  complaint;  but  In  April 
last  the  Russian  government  transferred  those  fisheries, 
of  which  Sitka  is  the  capital  and  chief  station  to  a  power- 
ful Fur  company.    The  latter  insisted  on  an  exclusive 
right,  and  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh  supporting  this 
claim,  issued  notices  accordingly  at  Sitka,  and  even  went 
so  fer  as  to  arrest  an  American  and  a  Chilian  fishing 
Teasel,  to  prevonttheir  Intrusion  on  the  forbidden  grounds. 
This  produced  a  strong  protest  fh)m  the  American  consul 
at  Sitka  and  would  doubtlens  have  led  to  something  more 
•erions  stOl,  if  the  Russian  Government  had  not  resolved 
to  dispose  of  the  islands  and  waters  in  dispute  to  the 
United  Statea,  to  this  they  are  strongly  impelled  by  the 
feet  |bat  if  they  do  not  sell  them,  the  English  will  send  a 
war  ship  to  datdi  them  all  at  one  fell  swoop. — Toward 
the  close  of  July,  Stoekel,  a  Russian  envoy,  had  made  at 
Washington  proposals  for  the  sale  and  transfer  to  the 
United  Btataa.    Wnm  thi«  we  see  how  likely  It  to  thai 


the  annexation  of  a  part  of  Russia  may  nctnaJly 

the  annexations  of  those  places  nearer  lioaia  wbkh  bftTS 

been  so  long  under  onr  acquisitive  eyes. 


niE  OLD  WORLD. 
The  Seats  of  war^The  Oar  Jirm—The  JBUt  mi  lad  tm 
the  DantAe^  and  the  graver  strategy  about  to  hefin.  A 
French  army  going  to  the  Baltie-^llevolutioH  in  Spoilt— 
The  Inmrgente  vidoriou$—Qiuen  Chrietina  JUd—Nltm 
Ministry  at  Madnd^Fkrther  Austrian  Loons,  mmi  JS^ 
Ush  grants. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  Russian  advance,  in  tlw  dftrse- 
tion  of  Constantinople,  had  reached  its  fhrthett  point, 
and  then  ceased,  and  the  tide  of  war  slowly  ebbed  into 
the  PrindpallUes.    On  the  above  date,  after  Tehemcnt 
aeige  of  a  month,  the  Russians  withdrew  ttom  Sllistria,  Into 
which  two  days  preriously  Omar  Pasha,  adrandng  toward 
the  Danube,  had  thrown  a  Turkish  brigade.    Some  days 
subsequently,  the  Turks  fell  upon  the  Rnaslans  as  tfasy 
moved  firom  thdr  encampment  over  against  SUistrU,  aid 
defeated  them  according  to  English  repents.    Hm  Tarks 
then  crossed  the  river  and  oocupted  the  DannMaa  Islandt 
and  Giurgevo.    It  was  generally  reported  that  the  Bus- 
sions  were,  about  the  banning  of  July,  proeeeding  ts 
evacuate  Wallachla,  and  even  Moldavia.    Bat  this  bs0besD 
a  very  grsat  mistake.    It  was  also  felsely  reported  thai  • 
the  Austrlans  were  marching  In,  to  occupy  the  Prlndpall- 
ties.    But  the  Csar  still  held  the  left  bank  of  the  Dannbs, 
from  Aluta  downward,  and  his  troops  were  busily  employed 
in  erecting  batteries  on  the  Transylvanian  flroatler.  In 
Moldavia. 

Meantime,  on  6th  July,  the  reply  of  the  Ciar  to  the 
overtures  of  Austria  and  Prussia — a  reply  on  which  hangs 
the  decision  of  all  the  military  morementa— arrlyed  at 
Vienna,  in  the  midst  of  great  suspense.    The  tone  of 
Nicholas  in  addressing  the  German  Powers  was  eonrteous, 
but  still  firm.    As  a  concession  to  his  brother  of  Austria, 
he  professed  himself  willing  to  treat  again  all  round,  on 
the  basis  of  the  protocol  of  the  Four  Powers  of  0th  April, 
which  went  to  establish  a  oommon  protectorate  of  all  the 
powers  over  the  Sultans  Christian  subjects.    He  agreed 
to  withdraw  If  the  English  and  French  withdrew  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  Austrlans  did  not  enter  the  Princi- 
pality.   He  would  still,  however,  retain  the  line  of  the 
Sereth  in  Moldavia  as  a  guarantee  that,  in  making  peaee^ 
they  should  not  deprive  him  of  any  of  his  territories.    In 
his  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  that  terrible  Bdavoa 
dileftain — who  seems  to  stand  erect  whfle  they  are  aD 
crouching  about  him— said  ho  was  an  Ill-used  IndiTldnsl, 
and  would  fight  to  the  last  rouble  and  the  last  man.    Pm^ 
sia  is  of  opinion  that  the  Czar's  terms  are  fair,  and  Aaatrla 
apparently  leans  to  the  same  opinion,  while  the  smaDsr 
German  Powers  prepare  to  take  their  cue  ft-om  the  grsat 
diieft  of  the  Fatherland.    A  horrible  distrust  of  Austria 
Is  beginning  to  creep  through  the  veins  of  the  two  Western 
Powers.    The  Engllih  and  French  Journals  cry  treachery. 
The  DaUy  News  of  London  and  other  papers  denounce  the 
base  Austrian  alliance,  the  London  Sun  and  other  oigaof 
have    been  lauding  Kossuth  in  an  unwonted    manner. 
and,    although    the    Hungarian  denounced  the  British 
government,  for  its  Austrian  tendendes,  the  TYmrshadnot 
launched  at  him  a  single  bolt.    Western  Europe  secretly 
fears  or  hopes  the  ultimate  union  of  the  German  Powers 
with  their  natural  friend  and  protector. 

For  the  rest,  the  allied  armaments  were  IneflSsetlve. 
Neither  Sebastopol  nor  Cronstadt  have  been  struck.  The 
Anglo-French  army,  60,000  strong,  has  at  least  reached  the 
Danube,  and  is  stationed  between  Varna  and  Sbumla, 
The  Turkish  fiotllla,  assisted  by  the  Tessels  and  boats  of 
the  allied  squadron,  haTe  taken  possesolon  of  the  Danubs 
mouths,  and  begun  to  make  them  clear  for  the  passage  of 
trading  ships.  The  destruction  of  the  channel  of  that 
noUs  straam  was  aa  unpaMonable  tacrileffs  on  the  part 


MONTHLT     SUHHABT. 


«C  tha  Chi.  Tlu  bgntOuot  vzn  oT  thi  mndict  riTcrfod  | 
tttlengi  to  in  lbs  votU.  Bit  CIikLh  Napier  hnlni  nr- 
Tcjid  th*  difrBHi  of  OronaUdl  •ant  bcxiii  to  knov  If  bt 
■houlii  BLUck  thfm,  ftod  KOBB  0Hppcn  uid  mlcnvwin 
■ant  UoDff  iHtb  k  H&J«d  zvplj-  It  !■  protnihlt  thft  tba 
■dulnl,  ualittd  bj  Uu  Pnniiti  tn»p>  gent  ftom  CtUi 
uul  Boulagna  In  Engllili  Hu^hipi,  In  tha  beginning  of 
July,  wouU  onderlnkiilhe  ocmipitiQn  of  tba  Almnd  liludi, 
In  vbleh  ki  Bommundwtalcti  ba  UUlf  bomUrded.  Iboaa 
Uuidi  nooU  ba  K  fbimldible  taH  of  opantloiu  igalut 
tha  csplul  of  Ruul*.  II  i>  tbaugbt  Iha  aUlad  tbra  In 
tha  Baltis  vUI  ba  ibout  30,000  mm. 
HauUau  Utaat  •onunU  Hf  thkt  w  Dltlmitum  •■! 


«ljlii 


tha  pwllloni  thi J  oocnplad  alghl  moulhi  ■ 
na  kdnnaa  on  Buahanat.  Omu  Fuh»  IikI  bli  haid 
qurtin  it  QlorKaTO  on  gth  Jnlj.  Os  IlLfa.  tb*  luiki 
adiandnf  frem  thai  plu*  lugtgad  Uia  Bnuluii  on  the  md 
to  Buchtnat,  Prlno*  aonachatoll,  >u  uld  to  ba  pn>- 
aHdlnc  from  tbs  Utt«  plu*  to  DHt  thi  Pubi,  ud  ■ 
ttnag  bodj  of  tha  AUJa*  bnd  hihmL  Um  Danoba,  B  lup- 
port  tha  TurkL  A  giaal  Uttla  wu  arpealad.  Ent  11  l> 
pmbabli  Ibi  Hnjiluu  will  ntln  wbaa  St.  ArnaDd  (eta 
Mrlj  acnu  tha  rlT«.    It  U  aalj  now  that  tba  Europaan 

Onbu,  wid  Iha  Quaaa  of  England  hai  fact  to  pajHamanl 


pminda  atarllng. 

TOE  BPANISB 


through  hU  l^and,  tha  TaoDtaa  or  prorlndal  jodga  of 

Shanghai,  that  ha  brongbt  about  tha  maatlog.  Hailng 
landtd  at  Bnsonian,  a  lltUt  to  tha  north  of  Hh.njh.^ 
Ur.  Harahall'i  paitj  pncaadod  In  graat  itato,  from  thaAr 
boata  to  tho  dEjr,  tha  Amarkui  flag  ftitoonad  ronnd  tha 
anToj'i  ehair,  and  tha  whola  of  tba  in*i*H»Tini  and  pfi^nl*. 
tkin  turning  ont  In  their  gala  dreaaaa  to  graal  endw^nuna 
tha  children  of  the  Pnaldent.  Illanft  a  Tenarable  old 
uoUaman,  raeclTed  Mr.  Har>haU  with  tba  moet  medial 
raapeot,  and  having  eipUlnvd  wbj  a  fbnnor  letlar  of  tba 
«iToj  bad  not  baan  traniaiittad  to  tba  Prima  UlolBtfr,  lo 


anthorltlei  to  fcrvlgnara.  No  doubt  thej  daedn  to  aecnrv 
the  friendihlp  of  the  Amarlcana  Id  the  prBaant  atr^iggU, 

■TSDta,  we  have  obtained  a  priTllega  of  direct  oommmtloA- 
tlon  with  tha  ChlDflae  gofenunent,  which  DG4hlnf  At  Iba 
rotnn  pan  abrvgats.  It  la  arpactad  that  llaan  Fung  vBl 
(SDaent  to  recalte  an  Amcrleu  mlnlater  rftba  at  hla  d^ 
of  Peking  or  tha  port  of  ShaDghaL  Indaad,  la  aaltew 
ttand,  the  amperor  li  not  InapoalthMi  tonfoaewijlUaii, 
aod  we  oan  aadlj  pami'n  how  tha  trading  and  ganual 

VTIth  tbe  Japanaaa  avpln  wa  bare  at  laat  eonaliidad 
OUT  Treat/.  It  waa  done  on  iiiei  of  taat  Hajch,  atKfr 
aagawa  la  tha  Baj  of  Jaddo.  Bj  Ihli  tnttf  tha  port  at 
BliiDda,lB  tha  central  Ijlaoda  of  Nlphon,  and  tbtportif 
Uakodada,  In  tba  IMndpallt/  Df  Matanul  ara  gnstMl  to 
Americana  aa  placea  of  barbDnge,  raflttlng,  luppl/  and  ao 


Ing  tba  avU  mlDlatarfl  of  tba  quevn  and  oiling  fbr  tha 
ranatltatlan  of  1B37.  Th«  Ineatgant  generala  with  atwut 
MOO  troopa  marohad  in  the  dliactkon  of  Tolad*,  awaiting 
tha  afhct  of  the  prononnoemanl.  Indlatloct  raportaof  tba 
DutanMBta  of  nbeli  and  rDfallita  hare  reached  na.  Bal 
tha  malD  rteulla  ai  jet  faaia  bean  that  tha  reballloa  hai 
baome  gananl,  that  Uadrld  and  (ba  garrlann  haia  pro- 

at  tha  hwl  of  1  bodr  of  loinrgrnti  and  moTed  on  the 
capital,  that  the  quean  mothtr,  Ctuiatlna  had  fled  to 
Beronna,  and  that  liaballa'anilulatr/ had  lad  tha  onoti/. 
lataat  aoaDanti  aUta  that,  afliT  nme  ullltatj  Bghtlog  In 
tha  atnali  of  Madrid,  a  new  UlulitrT  hu  been  Ifarmcd 
with  Duke  RlTaa  u  Praiident,  and  oontalnlng  an  equal 
Dnmbar  of  moderataa  and  pnmieea  man.  It  waa  hand 
that  BpalD  waa  abont  lo  (Ul  into  another  paroijim  of 
gananl  anarch;. 

CUINA,  JAPAN,  BORNEO,  PACinO  TttEATIKS. 
Tba  alTll  wu  in  China,  whetaTi 


irlnti 


BDmmarj  we  ipoke  of  tba  oDmblned  atlick  of  tha  KnglUh 
ud  American  nddenti  at  Shanghai  on  the  Unpcrlallit 

Boia  IntRaadsg  paaaga  of  Cblnei*  hMoiT.    It  1e  a  latlar 

br  tha  Hon.  Humpbrer  Hardball.  Oo  Sud  of  Juljr,  1U3, 
Hr.UarahallaesompaDladbrltaT.Ur.Cultiartaonandolbar 
Americana,  and  atlmdad  bj  a  cortege  of  Inlaiprclera  and 
ahali-bearen,  prooaadad  trom  Shanghai  In  boata  Id  hold  an 

the  amparoT.  and  Tleanij  of  tha  great  diatrlct  round  tba  oltls 
of  Hanking  and  Lowchow.    II  waa  with  dISeulty  and 


d  SMtea  (tajlDg  at  S 


made  fbr  tha  good  traa*- 

tba  cnetoma  of  cItUIm^ 
t  Irada  and  airhanga  ba- 

la  (ball  ba  at  llbar^  to 


U  lna( 


BimulUneouilT  with  our  Chloaaa  mlaahm  and  tha  J^h 
traatj,  wa  hava  baan  ooaplallDr  a  traalj,  acaraal/  lea 
Important,  with  tba  Sultan  of  Bronl  m  Bomn,  tbn  largaat 
and  rtcheat  laJand  of  the  globe.  ThlH  Inttj  waaalgnadon 
Ulh  at  Jnlj.  18&3,  b]  Omar  All  SaUeddln  tha  fiuitu,  aa 
ona  ald<,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Balaitlar  on  tba  other.  In  IIh 


7.    All  tha  porti  of  I 
d  no  charge,  farther 


■ncc  aU— John  Boll  not  eipected.  Bj  anotbar  arHala  It 
la  dHTaad  that  whenarer  tha  Amarlco-Bornaana  bara 
dUpntli  with  tha  "ntUva^"  tha  dacUn  of  theaa  dl^otaa 
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mmt  be  reftned  to  AnMrioui  oonsoli  or  agtata,  and  Um 
fUD0  is  to  be  ttM  rule  when  Amerleo>BorDeane  end  other 
inelgners  ere  et  iMue.  Thk  giree  cor  dtiiene  e  powerful 
Infloenoe  in  the  ialead — placet  them,  in  tket,  far  above 
the  Bomeaas  themeelrea  on  that  toil  I  What  with  R%)ah 
Brooke  at  Sarawak,  and  Unde  Sam  ererywhere  elae  in 


Borneo,  we  can  flknoj  what  a  dTiUied  state  of  tUnp  food 
Omar  All  SeilMdin  is  going  to  hare  about  him  la  psMai 
of  timel  Perh^is  he  may  oome  to  ezpreee  a  desire  to  ki 
annexed.  The  future  of  that  Indian  Archipelago  vlll 
make  some  interesting  diaptars  of  the  world's  hisloiy. 


%tiiitk  nt  Mtk  fmU. 


Wtdden:  or  JAft  in  (A«  B^odt.     B^  Hany  D.  Thortau. 
Bodon:  Tieknor  d  Fiddi.    1  vol.  IGaio. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  or  said  of  this  curious  rolume, 
nobody  can  deny  its  claims  to  Indlridaallty  of  opinion, 
eenUment,  and  exprssslon.  Sometimee  strikingly  original, 
sometimes  merely  eooenMc  and  odd,  it  it  always  racy  and 
stimulating.  The  author,  an  educated  gentleman,  dis- 
gusted with  the  oomplianoes  and  oompromises  whic^  to- 
dety  ei^ns  on  those  to  whom  It  gives  "  a  living,''  goes  off 
alone  into  Cbnoord  woods,  builds  his  own  house,  oooks  his 
Ofwa  victuals,  makee  and  mends  hit  own  dothes,  works, 
reads,  thinks  as  he  pleases,  and  writes  this  book  to  chroni- 
cle his  success  in  the  experiment.  Mr.  Thoreau,  It  is  well 
known,  bdongs  to  the  date  of  trancendentallsts  who  lay 
the  greatest  stress  on  the  "  I,"  and  knows  no  limitation  on 
the  ezerdse  of  the  rights  of  that  important  pronoun.  The 
oustoms,  Riannerm  occupations,  rdiiirion,  of  sndety,  he 
« goes  out"  from,  and  brings  them  before  his  own  inward 
tribunal  for  Judgment  He  differs  from  all  mankind  with 
wnndeifVil  composure;  and,  without  any  of  the  fiira  of  the 
oome-outers,  goes  beyond  them  In  asserting  the  autocracy 
of  the  IndivlduaL  Making  himself  the  measure  of  truth, 
he  is  apt  to  think  that  **  difference  from  me  is  the  measure 
of  absurdity  ;**  and  occasionally  he  obtainn  a  startling  pa- 
rdloz,  by  the  dmple  Inversion  of  a  ttafn^ant  tmltm.  He 
Ukes  to  say  that  four  and  four  make  nine.  In  order  to  as- 
sert his  Independence  of  the  contemptible  trammels  of  the 
woiM*s  arithmetic  He  has  a  philosophical  fleer  and  gibe 
Ibr  most  azloms,  aad  snaps  his  fingers  In  the  face  of  the 
most  accredited  proprieties  and  ^^^o-xrvt-gxMditms**  of  con- 
ventional life.  But  If  he  has  the  wiJdnera  of  the  woods 
about  him,  he  has  their  sweetness  also.  Through  all  the 
audadtles  of  his  eflitatric  protests,  a  carefril  eye  can  easily 
discern  the  movement  of  a  powerful  and  accomplished 
mind.  He  has  evidently  read  the  best  books,  and  talked 
with  the  best  people.  His  love  for  nature,  and  his  eye  for 
nature,  are  altogether  beyond  the  ordinary  lore  and  insight 
of  nature*s  priests;  and  his  descriptions  hare  a  kind  of 
Be  Foe-like  accuracy  and  reality  In  their  eloquence,  pecu- 
liar to  himself  among  all  Annican  writers.  We  foel,  in 
reading  him,  that  such  a  mto  has  earned  the  right  to 
speak  of  nature,  for  he  has  taken  hef  In  all  moods,  and 
given  the  same  *'  frolte  welcome"  to  her  <<  thunder  and  her 
sunshine.*' 

But  we  doubt  if  anybody  can  speak  so  well  of  Mr.  Tho- 
reau  as  Mr.  Thoreau  himself  lie  has  devoted  so  much  of 
his  lift  to  the  perusal  of  bis  own  consdousness.  that  we 
ftd  it  would  be  a  kind  of  impertinence  to  substitute  our 
Impressions  for  his  knowledge.  We  will  first  extract  his 
aeoount  of  Us  expenses  for  dght  months  In  his  woodland 
home:— 

«  House, *M.12U 

Tarm,  one  year, 14,72j.5 

Food.  Hght  months, 8.74 

Clothtng,  ete.,  eight  months, 8,40^ 

OH.  etc.,  eight  months, 2.00 

In  an, $61.W5i 


As  the  article  of  food,  put  down  at  $8,74,  is 
panled  by  the  Items  thereof,  we  suljoln  them  in  ordsr  thst 
our  readers  may  see  on  how  little  a  phOoeopher  can  Uvc— 

"Rice 41,7S}^ 

Mdassee. 1,73    Cheapest  form  of  the  saodiarfaiai 

Rye  meal, 1,04^ 

Indian  nteal, ....  0,0(4% Cheaper  than  rye. 
Pork, 0,22 


Q  flg  )  Costs  more  than  Indian  meal, 
yi  )     both  mon^  and  trouble. 


Flour, 

Sugar, 0,80 

Lard, 0,66 

Apples, 0,25 

Dried  apple, 0^ 

Sweet  potatoes,.  0,10 
One  pumpkin,...  0,00 
One  watermelon,  0,03 
Salt, 0,03 

^74 
One  of  the  great  trials  of  authors  and  sages  has  Its 
source  In  the  necessity  of  being  dothed.  Mr.  Thoreau  has 
discussed  this  matter  with  unusual  sagacity,  and  what 
thinker,  after  reading  the  following,  can  mourn  over  the 
&ct  of  being  out  at  the  elbows  :— 

"  As  this  business  was  to  be  entered  Into  without  the 
usual  capital.  It  maT  not  be  easy  to  conjecture  where  those 
means,  that  will  still  be  Indispensable  to  every  audi  un- 
dertaking, were  to  be  obtained.    As  for  clothing,  to  come 
at  once  to  the  practical  part  of  the  question,  pnhaps  we 
are  led  oftener  oy  the  love  of  novelty,  and  a  regard  ftv  the 
opinions  of  men.  In  procuring  it,  than  by  a  true  utility. 
Let  him  who  has  work  to  do  recollect  that  the  ol^Jeci  ef 
dothing  is,  first,  to  retain  the  vital  heat,  and  seoondty,  te 
this  state  of  society,  to  cover  nakedness,  and  he  may  Judge 
how  much  of  any  necessary  or  important  work  may  be  a^ 
oompll»hed  without  adding  to  hit  wardrobe.    Kings  and 
Queens  who  wear  a  suit  but  once,  though  made  by  some 
tailor  or  dress-maker  to  their  majesties,  cannot  know  the 
comfort  of  wearing  a  suit  that  fits.    They  are  no  better 
than  wooden  horses  to  hang  the  clean  dotheson.  Every  d^r 
our  garments  become  more  assimilated  to  ourselves,  reoel^ 
Ing  the  impress  of  the  wearer's  character,  until  we  hesltete 
to  lay  them  aside,  without  such  delay  and  medical  appllanesa 
and  some  such  solemnity  even  as  our  bodies.    No  man  ever 
stood  the  lower  In  my  estimation  for  having  a  patch  In  hll 
clothes;  yet  I  am  sure  that  there  Is  greater  anxiety,  eom* 
monly,  to  have  fashionable,  or  at  least  clean  and  unpateh- 
ed  clothes,  than  to  have  a  sound  consdence.    But  eren  If 
the  rent  Is  not  mended,  perhaps  the  worst  vice  betrayed  to 
improvidence.    I  sometimes  try  my  acquaintances  by  such 
tests  as  thin : — who  could  wear  a  patch,  or  two  extra  seaau 
only,  over  the  knee?    Most  behave  as  If  they  beHered 
that  their  prospects  for  life  would  be  ruined  if  they  should 
do  it.    It  would  be  easier  for  them  to  hobble  to  town  wlUi 
a  broken  leg  than  with  a  brolcen  pantaloon.    Often  If  an 
acddent  happens  to  a  gentleman's  le^rs,  they  can  be  mended; 
but  if  a  similar  acddent  happens  to  the  legs  of  his  nantttp 
loons,  there  is  no  h<>lp  for  it ;  for  he  considers,  not  wiiat  Is 
truly  respectable,  but  what  Is  respected.     We  know  but 
few  men,  a  great  many  coats  and  Iveecbcs. 

•  •  e  •  •  •  • 

If  my  Jacket  and  trousers,  my  hat  and  shoes,  are  lit  to 
worship  God  in,  they  will  do;  will  they  not?  Wlu>  erer 
saw  his  old  clothes. — bis  old  coat,  actually  worn  out,  r^ 
solved  into  Its  primitive  elements,  so  that  It  wee  not  a  deed 
of  charity  to  bestow  It  on  some  poor  boy.  bv  him  perrhanee 
to  be  bef  towed  on  some  poorer  still,  or  shall  we  say  rlefaei^ 
who  could  do  with  less?  I  say,  beware  of  all  enterprlMfl 
that  enquire  new  clothes,  and  not  rather  a  new  weaver  of 
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C,  ttj  It  In  foat  old  ciDlfin.    All  iiii;n  wsoi.  not  h>id«- 
tg  10  da  wOK  but  KBcthliiK  to  di,  or  rattin 


_.  .      . jlsanj  BiurtEl  i»ll.    6liwrw[H  hi  aL 


ame  IhrooBti  tho  itLigo,  thcongb  iiuiw,  Uil  t4lii,  ■ 
duknm,  till  bfl  'iv  mr  lamp  tbroiigfa  thv  tn«i,  a 

laat  of  tb«  phlloKiphflrM, — OoDfltetJcnt  Eava  hirn  to  t 

world,— ha  peddltd  Brat  her- " ■■    —  '■- 

cdarca,  bL*  braLim.    Then  ha  JM 
■nd  dlqrraclnjrman,  beaiini  fo 

Mil  tint  lu  kerBEl.    I  tblifk  tl 

Uw  mciiC  lUlb  or  anj  allia.     llli  nord 


SS 


iTSlr  dlnrtirmtdad    T 


UnIh«liDa<fe 
iwplUblo  la- 


k  eararnivarf  oa  Ilia  world'!  blghwaj,  >bi»  phlloniibara 
or  all  ulimii  mlcbt  put  uji,  and  <id  hb  iblo  Ffaould  bg 
crlpted,  ■  Kotartiliiinimt  foi  man,  but  not  Air  hli  haait 

mk  Iba  riKtal  road.'  Us  U  parbapi  tbg  nanail  man,  and 
ba*  tbe  fewMt  ciotohoti  rfanj  I  cfaanix  t»  know;  tbg 
•ams  yMtorday  and  lo-moiTow.  Of  jora  wahart  Munlirel 
■od  lal)wI,aoil  aanttuallj  pat  tbt  world  babind  an  (tor 
ha  waa  plidmd  to  no  InitltutlDiu  in  II.  fneliorn.  iiwrnmu. 
WblehoriM  -aj  wo  turned.  It  msmtd  that  tba  bu>7u<  aod 

at  th«  landanpfl.  X  blue-robad  man.  whotn  flttcpt  rmf  li 
tlia  oraiarcblng  tkj  which  nflecta  hki  Hnoltj.    1  do  nE>t 

llavlliK  pach  nmo  ihinicln  of  tbauabt  well  driul.  ws  lat 
aBclwhllllal  Ihem.  trylnn  onr  knirn,  and  ndmlrlnii  the 
Olaar  jellowlth  jirain  nf  lb*  pumpkin  plnr.     Vb  wnd<>a  M) 

I>,  Ihatlbo  Oiihwnf  tbouihlw*ro  nm  kmhI  from  Iba 

wwnt  lirandlj,  lllie  Iho  rloud.wbteh  float  Ihroii^b  the 


U>-  w.n«in^nt  Irakt^hul  I  bad  anouih  of  that  klol 

ntn  tl  a  dgftnm  nf  Indltlduallnn,  Id  Iti  largn  hbh  o 
fcllowlng  ona'i  gmlui,  tho  hdii  In  which  Ur.  Thataai 


lanltf.ltDiafltadhlm;  an 

ire>i>lDta>ndlkltbfut.hli 

road  ilea. 

UmtloD  which  OH  health; 

utomior 

Tf r  followad  hlg  mnloi  tU 

It  milled 

mlt««.  bodll,  wuknaaa  ^t  pcrbap. 

Id  nmfoniillT  to  higher  prtndpl**. 

nl«fat  an  ineb  tbat  ;ou  r 

racttbam 

alLbjDj,  andllfeemlUaf^nuice 

— that  It  your  lueeeaa.    All  natora  la  yoor  copgratiilatlon, 

KnaUit  lialna  BAd  talUEK  are  fkrtbeit  from  bfilnjr  apprv 

fbrjEfit  Ihem,    Thov  are  tbe  bigbeat  roallty.    rerha|ia  the 

catad  bj  man  to  man,  Tbe  true  barreat  of  my  dally  lllif 
Ij  wmewhat  as  Intan^blc  and  iDdeHrllnble  aa  Iba  llnta  of 
mornW  or  •'•olng.    II  l«  a  little  ilar-lwt  aught,  a  Kff 

The  TOluma  ia  » tblckly  atodded  with  atilklog  deicrlp' 
Uonii  tbat  It  la  dlQcult  to  aelert  an  average  ipeelmen  of 
Mr.  Thoraan'a  power  and  felldt;,    Wa  taka  the  tbllowlng 


omplfa  or  Ilka  fleet*  at  na,  folt-rlKged,  wllbiraTj  bouf^ 
nd  tippling  wl(b  light,  ao  mft.  and  gmn,  and  ahadr  that 

hem ;  or  to  the  ndar  wood  beiond  Fllnta'  Fond,  whanrtlM 
nva,  (nrirad  wllh  hnarj  biDB  haniea,  aplilnc  blgbar 
nd  higbi-r,  are  flt  tn  itand  belbra  Talhalla,  and  the  ereep- 

T  to  iwampi  where  Iheuanea  llcbm  hangi  In  tnUaiu 
mm  the  whllajpruca  tnwa,  and  toadabnla,  ronnd  tablH 
f  thsiwampitodi.  roTer  tbe  gmund.  and  lanni  brantlful 
ungi  adum  tbe  atumpi,  like  tautUrfllna  or  abella.  Tegetahla 

ed  alder-birrj  glown  like  evm  of  Imp*,  tbe  waiwotk 
Tonrea  and  nujlu'i  the  ba^ut  wooda  In  lla  Ibldj.  and  tbe 
Flld-bollf  berrbi'  make  the  beholder  firrgst  hla  bonia  with 
bclr  baautf.  and  ha  li  daiilnl  and  tempted  bj  namclua 


arUcnlar  treea.  of 


dpplhaof  a  wcwd  orawam^ 


M  Ipftln  Iho  lownJhlp 


9r  on  a  hllt'top;  aoeh  m 
I  aoma  handaome  ipael- 

ned  Ilka  the  tai*;  Uu 


ralD  sparkle  when  j^ou  apllt  tbia  wqad:  the  baas;  tb< 
Drnbeam;  tba  rWlij  ncnVfoiI'ilii,  nrfaMTrlm.  of  which  wi 


a>  Ifjlnoknl  thronah  rehired  onalal.  It  wi 
slBhow  llihl.  In  whirb.  EiT  a  abort  Bhila,  I  II 
Iphin,  Iflthari  lasted  loniierltDiljrbt  bate  tic 
lojrnwnt.  and  life.    Ailw.lknl  on  the  ralli 

.>w,  and  would  fain  ftni-jF  myself  ana  of  (he  al 

1  bclV.re  blm  bad  no  ba)o  abnnt  Iham,  tbat  It" 
iTFi  that  wsra  so  diailngulitaed.    BenrenuMC 

r  nf  PL  Aniwlo,  a  resplendent  light  appearvd  t 
n  Italy  or  France,  and  It  waa  parlleularly  i 


espoclaJly  obaerred 


omlng,  bat  alaa  al 
[hr>ugh  a  HiBtlanl 


for  auperslltiniL,    Beilde,  h> 


Indeed  dliillDfDiahed  wba  tl* 
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GRAHAM'S     MAOAZINE. 


We  fear  that  our  eztraoti  ha.r%  not  done  jniUoe  to  the 
■ttrmetlreneei  of  this  corlotu  Mid  original  yolnme.  We 
might  easily  fill  a  i>age  with  short,  sharp,  quotable  sen< 
tenoee,  embodjiog  some  flash  of  wit  or  humor,  some  serap 
of  quaint  or  eleratod  wiiidom,or  some  odd  or  beauUfiU 
image.  Erery  chapter  in  the  book  b  stamped  with  r\a- 
esrltj.  It  is  genuine  and  genial  throughout.  ETen  its 
fteaks  of  thought  are  full  of  suggestions.  When  the  au- 
thor turns  his  eye  seriously  on  an  ol^ect,  no  matter  how 
remote  from  the  sphere  of  ordinary  obaerration,  he  com- 
monly sees  into  it  and  through  it  He  has  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  piercing  quality  of  mind,  which  he  exercises 
on  the  more  elnsire  and  flitting  phenomena  of  conselous- 
nesB,  with  a  metaphysician's  subtilty,  and  a  poet's  exprea* 
dreness.  And  as  regards  the  somewhat  presumptuous 
manner  in  which  he  dogmatises,  the  reader  will  soon  learn 
to  pardon  it  for  the  real  wealth  of  IndiTldUal  thinking  by 
which  it  is  accompanied,  always  remembering  that  Mr. 
Ihoreau,  in  the  words  of  his  own  motto,  does  not  intend 
to  write  an  **  ode  to  d^ection,  but  to  brag  as  lustily  as 
chanticleer  in  the  morning,  standing  on  his  roost,  if  only 
to  wake  his  neighbors  up.^ 


Amny  MemorUs  of  Ibnign  Lands.  By  Mr$.  Harriet 
Beeeher  Stowe.  Itttutrated  from  Duignt  by  Hammai 
BiBings.  BoMUm:  PhULipi,  Sampton  d  Co.  2  voU. 
12mo. 

These  TOlnmes  consist  of  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Stowe 
lo  her  friends,  during  her  Tlslt  abroad,  with  passages  from 
the  Journal  of  the  party,  written  by  her  brother,  the  Rer. 
Charles  Beecber.    The  book  will  ftilly  meet  the  expectation  s 
of  the  Judicious  admirers  of  the  authoress.    It  seems  to  us 
modest  in  tone,  and  excellent  in  spirit.     Many  of  the 
passages  of  description  are,  in  Tiridness  and  eloquence, 
vorthy  eren  of  Mrs.  Btowe^s  reputation  as  a  powerful 
irldder  of  expression.    The  light  and  gosstpping  portioni, 
lelattag  to  persons  high  in  rank,  or  eminent  in  genius,  are 
Tecy  attractlTe.    Such  are  her  sketches  of  the  Duchess  of 
BaflMrlaad,  Lady  Russell,  Lady  Carlisle,  the  Marchioness 
of  Staflbrd,  Macaulay,  Hallam,  Dickens,  Gladstone,  Lord 
KahoB,  and  others.    The  most  oblectionable  thing  In  the 
book,  in  pofail  of  taste.  Is  the  depreciation  of  Murlllo, 
^wfaoaa  most  celebrated  pictures  Mrs.  Stowe  bad  an  opportu- 
tUtj  of  seeiog.    She  gires  her  own  Impreralons  of  that 
•rtist,  with  the  ftill  knowledge  that  her  opinions  are 
heretical,  and  wve  it  not  that  her  criticism  on  bim  is  a 
tissue  of  amusing  blunders,  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
praise  her  Independence  of  the  stereotyped  cant  and  hear- 
say talked  by  ordinary  tourists  about  greet  pictures.    She 
finds  that  all  Mnrlllo's  power  lies  In  expression,  and  then 
proceeds  to  Indicate  that  by  exprvsblon  she  means  mere 
mechanical  felicity  without  any  inward  vital  power.    She 
says  he  occupies  amrmi;  artists  the  position  that  Pope  occu- 
pies among  poi;tff.    He  in  deficient  In  ideality,  spirituality, 
and  earnestness— an  outside,  superficial  painter,  who  does 
not  touch  and  thrill  her  by  any  force  of  genius.    Now 
Murlllo  Is  not  only  a  great  Imaglnatire  painter,  but  his 
Imagination  riton  to  tH^stRPT ;  and  her  criticism  Is  about  as 
appropriate  as  a  Frenchmnn's  would  bo,  who,  after  glancing 
wX  Shelley's  poems,  should  dodde  that  Shelly's  position 
among  poets  was  on  a  level  with  Watteau's  position  among 
painters. 

Mrs.  t^towe's  book  Is  full  of  Information  regarding  the 
plans  and  movements  of  English  philanthropy  In  reganl  to 
•  the  miseries  of  the  English  poor.  Iler  account  of  Lord 
Shaitsbury,  who  is  especially  prominent  In  this  good  work, 
is  very  interesting.  She  visits  with  bim  the  Model  Lodging 
Iloaasa  of  London.  In  regard  to  the  antecedents  of  thifl 
nobleman,  she  makes  one  ludicrous  mistake.  "While," 
she  says,  '*  I  was  walking  down  to  dinner  with  Lord  Shafts- 
bury,  he  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  hall  the  portrait  of  his 


distinguished  aneeator,  Anthony  Ashley  Goopar,  Esil  e( 
Shaflsburyi  whose  name  he  bears.  This  aneaatot,  notwith- 
standing his  skeptical  pbHoaopby,  did  soma  good  thtagii  si 
he  was  the  author  of  the  habeas  corpus  aci."  We  ■npfSH 
that  Mrs.  Stewe  means  the  author  of  **  ChnmetaiMki^* 
when  she  refers  to  "  skeptical  philosophy,"  and  Iw  was  tks 
grandson  of  the  first  earl.  Vo  two  men  could  bo  man  dK 
ferent  than  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  ablest,  astvlsil, 
most  daring  and  most  unscrupulous  of  English  demagogM^ 
and  his  pedantio  grandson  who  has  oonneetod  hit  hbh 
with  English  infidelity.  The  present  Lord  Shaftstary,  i»> 
fident  in  the  talents  of  either,  but  who  is  widely  known  te 
his  active  benevolence  and  evangelical  piety,  ia  a  naw  and 
queer  graft  on  such  a  family-tree. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Mrs.  Stowe'a  MkXtj  la 
sketdiing  persons,  and  of  making  them  known  to  her  tm^ 
ers.    Here  is  her  introduction  of  Mr.  Cobden. 

"  We  went  to  breakfest  at  Mr.  Cobden's.  Mr.  C.  h  a  naa 
of  slender  frame,  rather  under  than  over  the  middle  ilsi^ 
with  great  eaae  of  manner  and  flexibility  of 
and  the  most  fhmk,  feseinatlng  smile.     Hla 
is  a  sufficient  account  of  his  popularity,  fbr  he  seems  Is 
be  one  of  those  men  who  carry  about  them  an  atmoiphits 
of   vivacity  and  sodal   exhilaration.     We  had  a  v«y 
pleasant  and  social  vime,  dlscuFsing  and  comparing  thlagi 
in  England  and  America.    Mr.  Cobden  assured  oa  that  hs 
had  had  curious  calls  from  Americans,  sometimea.    Ones 
an  editor  of  a  small  village  paper  called,  who  had  been 
makingatour  through  the  rural  districts  of  England.  Bs 
said  that  he  had  asked  some  mowers  how  they  wen  ft» 
pering.    They  answered,  *  We  alnt  proeperln',  we  *n  bayla." 
Said  Cobden,  *I  told  the  man,  *  now  do  n't  go  and  pnhUA 
that  In  your  paper,'  but  be  did,  nevertheless,  and  sent  mt 
over  the  paper,  with  the  story  in  It'    I  might  have  oos' 
forted  him  with  many  a  similar  anecdote  of  Americans;  a% 
for  example,  the  man  who  was  dead  set  against  a  tarU^ 
*  'cause  he  knew  if  they  once  got  it,  they  'd  run  the  old 
thing  right  through  his  farm ;'  or  those  immortal  INmnsyl* 
Tenia  Dutchmen,  who,  to  this  day.  It  is  aaid,  give  In  all 
their  votes  under  the  solemn  conviction  that  th^  an  n^ 
holding  General  Jackson's  administration." 
The  following  is  her  description  of  Macaulay : 
**  nis  whole  physique  gives  you  the  impreraion  of  gnat 
strength  and  stamina  of  constitution.    He  has  the  kind  of 
fhune  which  we  usually  Imagine  as  peculiarly  English; 
short,  stout  and  firmly  knit.   There  Is  something  hearty  in 
all  his  demonstrations.    He  speaks  in  that  full,  round, 
rolling  voice,  deep  flrom  the  chest,  which  we  also  eoncoin 
of  as  being  more  common  in  England  than  America^   Ai  to 
his  oonverMitlon,  it  Is  Just  like  his  writing;  that  la  to  isj, 
it  shows  very  strongly  the  same  qualities  of  mind. 

*<  I  was  informed  that  he  Is  famous  fbr  a  most  unoonunon 
memory ;  one  of  those  men  to  whom  it  seems  impooikibla  to 
forget  any  thing  once  read;  and  he  has  read  allsorlacf 
things  that  can  be  thought  of,  in  all  langnages.    A  gentl*' 
man  told  me  that  he  could  repeat  all  the  old  Newgate  Uta- 
rature,  hanging  ballads,  last  speeches,  and  dying  confe»> 
sions;  while  his  knowledge  of  Milton  Is  so  accurate,  that, 
If  his  poems  were  blotted  out  of  existence,  they  might  he 
restored  «ini])Iy  from  his  memory.     The  same  accurate 
knowledge  extends  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  clasFica,  and  to 
much  of  the  literature  of  modem  Europe.    Had  natnn 
been  required  to  make  a  man  to  order,  for  a  perfect  lil»> 
torlan,  nothing  better  could  have  been  put  together,  aspa 
dally  since  there  Is  enough  of  the  poetlc^fire  Included  In 
the  composition  to  fupA  all  these  multiplied  materiala  to- 
gether, and   color    the    hlstotical    crystallization   vlth 
them. 

**&Iacaulay  is  about  fifty.    He  has  never  married;  y«t 

there  are  unmlirtakable  evidences,  in  the  brealhlnga  and 

aspects  of  the  fkmlly  circle  by  whom  he  was  surroundad, 

that  the  social  part  Is  not  wnnted  in  his  confbrmntliA. 

I  Some  very  charming  lady  relatives  seem  to  think  qnlto  na 
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mttdi  of  tlMlr  gilUd  nncl*  u  you  might  lutr*  don*  had  he 
bcvnyoan." 


« I  wu  8Mted  between  MsoatiUy  sod  MUnuB,  end  mint 
eonfcM  wa«  alitUe  eabemMed  at tlmee,  becaoae  I  wtahad 
to  hear  what  they  were  both  aaylngt  at  the  eame  tioae. 

"  Mllman'e  appearance  l«  quite  utrlking;  tall,  itooplng* 
with  a  keen,  black  eye,  and  perfectly  white  hah«--a  alngn- 
lar  and  poetic  contraat 

«  Maeaalay  made  aome  aoggeatlTe  remarks  on  oathedrali 
generally.  I  aald  that  I  thought  it  lingular  that  we  ao 
■eldom  knew  who  were  the  architecta  that  designed  these 
great  boildinga;  that  they  appeared  to  me  the  most 
■ublime  eflbrte  of  human  geniuB. 

"He  said  that  all  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  were  un- 
doubtedly  the  result  of  one  or  two  minds;  that  they  rose 
into  existence  Tery  nearly  contemporaneously,  and  were 
built  by  traveling  companies  of  masons,  under  the  direo- 
tioB  of  some  systematic  organisation.  Perhaps  you  knew 
all  this  before,  but  I  did  not;  and  so  it  struck  me  as  a 
glorious  idea,  and  if  It  is  not  the  true  account  of  the  origin 
of  cathedrals,  it  certainly  ought  to  be. 

'*  Looking  around  the  table,  and  seeing  how  ererybody 
seemed  to  be' enjoying  themselres,  I  said  to  Macaulay  that 
these  breakfast-parties  were  a  notelty  to  me ;  that  we  never 
had  them  in  America,  but  that  I  thought  them  the  most 
delightful  form  of  social  lifts. 

"He  seised  upon  the  idea,  as  he  often  does,  and  turned 
it  playfully  inside  out,  and  shook  it  upon  all  sides,  Jost  as 
one  might  play  with  the  lustres  of  a  chandelier— to  see 
them  glitter.  He  expatiated  on  the  merits  of  breakihst- 
parties  as  compared  with  all  other  parties.  ITe  said  dlnnei^ 
parties  were  mere  formalities.  Tou  invite  a  man  to  dinner 
because  you  mutt  invite  him ;  because  you  are  acquainted 
with  his  grandfather,  or  it  is  proper  you  should;  but  you 
invite  a  man  to  breakfast  becaufie  you  want  to  see  him. 
Ton  may  be  snre,  if  you  are  Invited  to  breakfast,  there  Is 
something  agreeable  about  you.  The  idea  struck  me  as 
vary  sensible,  and  we  all,  generally  having  the  fact  before 
our  eyes  that  toe  were  invited  to  breakfast,  approved  the 
sentiment 

*' '  Ten,'  said  Macanliy,  " depend  upon  it;  if  a  man  is  a 
bore  he  never  gets  an  invitation  to  breakCut' 

**  *  Rather  hard  on  the  poor  bores,*  said  a  lady. 

" '  Particularly,'  said  Macaulay,  laughing,  <  as  bores  are 
usually  the  most  irreproachabto  of  htmian  beings.  Did 
yon  ever  hear  a  bore  complained  of  when  thay  did  not  say 
that  he  was  the  best  fellow  in  the  world  ?  For  my  part,  if 
I  wanted  to  get  a  guardian  fbr  a  family  of  deiiinseless 
orphans,  I  should  inquire  for  the  greatest  bora  in  the 
▼leinity.  I  should  know  that  he  would  be  a  man  of  nn- 
^Wftmiahed  honor  and  integrity.' " 

We  must  close  our  extracts  from  these  agreeable  volumes, 
not  from  a  lack  of  excellent  matter  to  quote,  but  fkt>m  a 
want  of  space  to  give  it  insertion.  We  can  cordially  com- 
mend  the  work  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  stimu- 
lating books  of  the  season.  Mrs.  Stowe's  lettera,  which 
ibrm  by  Ux  the  larger  portion  of  the  work,  are  natural  and 
fbrdble,  evidencing  no  self-elation  at  the  homage  she  re- 
ceived as  the  author  of  the  most  popular  and  influential 
romance  ever  written,  and  full  of  passages  marked  by  the 
traits  of  her  peculiar  genius.  Tlie  Journal  of  the  Reverend 
Charles  Beecher  Is  exceedingly  clever,  bui  we  doubt  if  it 
belongs  to  that  kind  of  cleverness  whidi  will  bear  publica* 
tion.  To  the  reader  It  often  sounds  strangely  wild  and 
flippant,  and  its  intrusive  egotisms  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression, seemingly  inserted  to  make  the  composition  racy, 
are  sometimes  aa  flat  as  they  are  presumptuous.  Tet  the 
Beecher  talent  and  character  are  strong  in  him  as  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  fkmlly,  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  make 
his  mark  in  the  world,  when  his  ability  has  been  a  little 
dutftlsed  by  taste,  and  guided  by  some  refoNDce  to  the 
proprieties  of  individualism. 


A  Bipular  Account  of  the  Ancient  IlmtP*^^'  Rtci^fdand 
Abridged  from  his  largta-  Work,*  By  Sir  J.  Gardner  WiU 
Mnson,  D.  a  I^  F.  S,  &,  etc  Hew  York:  Harper  dBro- 
then.   Seoit.  IShm. 

Thk  Is  the  cheapest,  most  interesting,  and  mobt  reliable 
work  on  the  andent  Egyptians  extant.  The  larger  work 
of  the  author  has  acquired  a  permanent  reputation,  and 
the  present  volumes,  though  in  some  respects  an  abridg- 
ment of  that,  contain  Important  additions,  the  result  of 
the  writers  subsequent  visit  to  Egypt,  snd  of  later  dia> 
coveries  made  by  other  explorers.  The  manners  and  cus* 
toms,  the  religion,  art,  government,  class  divinions,  etc.,  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  described  in  a  popular  and  com- 
prehonsible  style,  and  Illustrated  by  nearly  five  hundred 
wood-cuta. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  wealth  of  ancient  and 
modem  naUons,  Wilkinson  compiles  some  curious  informa* 
tion  respecting  t^e  fortunes  of  individuals  among  the  Ro- 
mans. **Cnuaus  had  in  lands  £1.614.583,  besides  as  much 
more  in  money,  furniture  and  slaves;  Seneca  £2,421,875; 
Pallus,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal  Kum;  Lentulus, 
the  augur,  £3,229,1(30;  Ouc.  CI.  Isidorus,  though  he  had 
lost  a  gfeat  part  of  bis  fortune  In  the  civil  war,  left  by  his 
will  4,110  slaves,  3,600  yoke  of  oxen,  267,000  other  cattle, 
and  In  ready  money  £484,375.  Augustus  received  by  the 
testaments  of  his  friends  £32,201,600.  Tiberius  left  at  his 
death  £21,700,875,  which  Caligula  laviflhod  away  in  less 
than  one  year,  and  Vespasian,  at  his  suoccsston,  said  that 
to  support  the  state  he  required  £322,910,060.  The  debts 
uf  Milo  amounted  to  £665,104.  Julius  Csesar,  before  he 
held  any  office,  owed  thirteen  hundred  talents,  £261,876; 
and  when  he  set  out  for  Spain  after  bis  pnetorship,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  *'  Jiii  milliei  et  quingentia  iibi 
deeuey  ut  nihil  haJbrret;*  or,  that  be  was  £2,018,229  worse 
than  nothing.  When  he  first  entered  Rome,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  the  treasury  £1,005,070, 
and  bronght  into  It  at  the  end  of  the  war.  £4,843,750;  he 
purchased  the  friendship  of  Carlo,  at  tl)e  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  by  a  bribe  of  £484,373,  and  that  of  the 
consul,  L.  Paulus,  by  fifteen  hundred  talents,  about 
£279,600.  Apidus  wasted  on  luxurious  Uving  £484,876. 
Caligula  laid  out  on  a  supper  £80,729;  and 
expense  of  Luouilus,  for  a  supper  In 
was  60,000  drachms,  or  £1,614. 
bought  of  Cornelia  for  £2,421, 
£10,152.  The  burning  of  his  villa 
of  £807,291 ;  and  Nero's  golden  hoi 
immense  sum,  since  Otho  laid  out.  In  fumJiWiig  a  part  of 
Ik,  £403,045." 


Euays  on  the  IbrmaUon  and  PuUication  qf  OpffttbfM,  Tim 
Punuit  of  Truths  and  on  other  Subjects.  By  Saml.  BaUey'. 
New  Eilition,  Hevised  and  Enlarged.  Boston:  Ticknor  d 
Fitlds.    leoLlOmo. 

This  is  a  reprint  in  one  volume  of  two  works  of 
acknowledged  merit,  originally  published  several  years 
ago.  The  author  is  CMcntlally  a  thinker.  He  has  the  re- 
quisite force,  clearness,  and  calmness  of  mind  to  look  at 
practical  questions  in  their  large  relations  to  lifa  and  con- 
duct, to  lift  principles  fW>m  the  individual  passions  and 
pn^udices  in  which  they  get  so  often  entanc^ed,  and  to 
compel  his  readers  to  reason  on  subjects  on  whidi  they  axe 
accustomed  to  dogmatize  and  declaim.  He  braces  and  in- 
vigorates every  mind  whose  attention  he  succeeds  In  ar- 
resting. The  topics  he  discusses  are  of  primal  importance, 
and  he  treats  them  with  a  mingled  Ingenuity  and  oompre- 
hensivenoBs  eminently  philosophical.  He  not  only  commu- 
nicates thoughts,  but  he  evokes  the  fkculty  of  thinking, 
and  he  inspires  even  when  he  fails  to  oonvince.  He  is  an 
admirable  Intellsctaa]  physician  to  prescribe  for  huddled 
or  willful  undMTsCandings;  and  we  know  of  many  young 
men  who  first  learned  to  think  from  a  study  of  these  essays. 
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A  elanoe  at  the  open,  graceful  basquine,  wo  bnlieTe  will  dttermlne  ereij  ooa  In  ita  rapport.  Tha  ■!!■?■,  pUltad  la 
flat  Malts  at  the  !*houIdrr,  and  flowing  freely  at  its  other  extremity,  with  a  croH  ^dlng  at  Iti  front,  when  tha  alMre 
Is  slit,  we  conitidcr  as  truly  Wantiful.  TIio  trimming  of  the  dren  may  be  gymp,  ribbon,  or  a  rocbe  of  thli  laal,  or  of 
tha  mme  stu/Tas  the  dre*s  Itself,  at  the  option  of  the  wearer.  The  lacoa  are  Merhlin,  or  Maltate  If  prafiarrcd.  .Gnat 
dlrersity  exists  In  the  mode  of  the  clieinlMtttm  and  aleeTo?.  when  the  stomacher  Is  worn  as  In  the  plata — coUan  we  do 
not  regard  as  becoming  as  the  manner  In  which  the  one  we  Illustrate  Is  constructed. 

Tha  boy's  dresR  is  MdUMvfaehion,  after  the  style  prevalent  among  the  paces  at  some  of  the  most  famous  oonrta  of  tha 
fourtcenUi  century.  It  ir*  wide,  with  full  sleeves,  which  are  terminated  with  mounquetalre  cuiTis  crocs-oorded  upoD  fht 
i*ack ;  the  neck  or  brcA«t  opens  shtrt-wise,  and  closes  with  fancy  buttons  :  the  fUrt  Is  short,  and  a  Uack  kathtr  Ml 
\*  AU  buckle  Is  worn  to  this  style  of  costume. 
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[Rnteroi  according  to  act  of  OongreM,  in  the  jear  1854,  by  J.  T.  Hkasut,  in  the  Clark's  Ofllea  ot  tha  District  Court  of 
th0  United  SUtea  In  and  for  the  Sonthem  Diitrlct  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Battio  of  Brandy  wine — A  new  account  of  the  Iom  of  the 
Britiah,  found  amon|{  Gen.  Clinton's  papers— Washington 
again  olTere  Howe  battle— Defeat  of  Wayne  at  I'aoli— 
Philadelphia  taken— Fortifications  erected  at  Mud  Bank 
and  Red  Bank— Tenacity  of  Washington— Battle  of  Qar- 
mantown— Cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  Americans. 

Ox  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September 
the  American  annj,  eleren  thousand  strong, 
lay  stretched  along  the  Brandywine,  whose 
shallow  bed  at  that  time  furnished  frequent 
fording-pIacoB.  Washington  concentrated  his 
main  force  against  the  most  important  of 
these*  called  Chads'  Ford.  The  right  wing, 
composed  of  the  three  brigades  of  SuUiyan,  Stir- 
ling, and  Stephens,  extended .  up  the  rirer  to 
look  out  for  the  fords  in  that  direction,  while 
Armstrong  with  a  thousand  miliUa  guarded  Pylcs' 
Ford,  the  only  one  below.  At  daybreak  Howe 
put  half  of  his  force  under  Comwallis,  and 
accompanying  it  in  person,  took  a  road  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Brandywine,  a  few  miles 
inland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  stream 
beyond  the  farthest  outposts  of  the  American 
army,  and  crossing  it  unperceiTcd,  come  down  on 
Washington's  flank.  This  extraordinary  move- 
ment, by  which  an  army  was  separated  soyen- 
teen  miles,  a  moTcment  which,  but  from  mere 
accident  or  treachery,  would  have  OTerthrown 
the  allies  at  Waterloo,  here,  by  a  strange  fatuity, 
was  destined  to  be  completely  successful.  It  was 
a  foggy  monnng,  and  a  dense  forest  darkened  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  almost  the  entire  distance, 
on  the  side  where  the  British  lay.  About  nine 
o'clock  Knyphausen,  with  the  other  division  of 
the  army,  took  up  his  line  of  march  directly  for 
Chads*  Ford,  where  Wayne  commanded.  The 
fog  soon  lifted  and  rolled  away,  and  the  long  lines 
of  gleaming  bayonets  looked  like  streams  of  light 
through  the  forest,  as  in  beautiful  order,  and  to 
the  sound  of  fife  and  drum  the  columns  pushed 
their  way  to  the  river.  But  the  woods  as  they 
proceeded  seemed  alive  with  Americans,  who, 
concealed  by  the  thick  foliage,  kept  up  an  inces- 
eant  attack  upon  the  advance  parties  and  strewed 
(308) 


the  green  uniforms  thickly  under  the  greener 
arcades.  Maxwell,  who  commanded  them,  made 
such  havoc  with  his  sharp-shooters  that  a  strong 
corps  was  sent  against  him,  which  forced  him 
back  upon  the  Brandywine.  Here,  met  by 
reinforcements,  he  turned  furiously  on  his  pur- 
suers, driving  them  before  him  till  they  closed  in 
with  the  main  column.  Knyphausen  then  sent 
a  large  detachment  to  take  Maxwell  ii|,  flank,  br^ 
the  latter  detecting  the  movement,  ordered  a  re- 
treat and  recrossed  to  Wayne.  Having  cleared 
the  woods  of  the  enemy  Knyphausen  moved  for- 
ward and  drew  up  his  division  on  the  bank  and 
began  to  plant  his  cannon.  The  Americana  were 
in  high  spirits,  and  several  detachments  boldly 
dashed  into  the  stream,  and  securing  a  footing 
on  the  farther  side  fell  with  louds  shouts  on  the 
working  parties  and  those  detuled  to  guard 
them.  Knyphausen,  enraged  at  these  constant 
and  bold  attacks,  ordered  forward  a  large  force, 
which  advancing  to  the  charge  forced  the  Ame- 
ricans to  a  rapid  retreat  They  came  on  a  run 
through  the  water  which  was  dashed  into  spray 
by  the  shower  of  bullets  that  fell  around  them. 
In  the  mean  time  Knyphausen  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  on  Wayne,  who  returned  it  with  spirit, 
and  to  all  appearance  the  main  effort  was  to  be 
made  at  this  ford.  The  former  munocuvered  his 
troops  so  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  much 
larger  force  than  he  possessed,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  apparently  making  extensive  prepa- 
rations for  an  immediate  assault  on  Wayne's  bat- 
tery. While  Washington  was  watching  the  effect 
of  this  heavy  cannonade,  Sullivan,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  take  care  of  the  fords  above  him,  re- 
ceived the  follwing  note  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 

Ross: 

*<  Great  Talley  Iload,  11  o*cloek,  a.  m. 

Dbar  Qbnebal,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy, 
from  every  account  five  thousand,  with  sixteen  or 
eighteen  field-pieces,  marched  along  this  road 
just  now.  This  road  leads  to  Taylor's  Ferry,  and 
Jeffrey's  Ferry  on  the  Brandywine,  and  to  the 
Great  Valley  at  the  sign  of  the  Ship,  on  the  Lan- 
caster Road  to  Philadelphia.     There  is  also  a 
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road  from  the  Brandy  ~~  **'  lo  Chester,  by  Dil- 
worthstown.  We  are  ci.  w  in  their  rear  with 
nbout  seyenty  men.  C  .ptain  Simpson  lay  in  am- 
bush with  twenty  men,  and  gave  them  three 
rounds  within  a  small  distance,  in  which  two  of 
bis  men  were  wounded,  one  mortally,  I  belieye. 
General  Howe  is  with  this  party,  as  Joseph  Gal- 
loway is  here  known  by  the  inhabitants,  with 
whom  he  spoke  and  told  them  that  General  Howe 

was  with  him.     Tours,  Jambs  Ross, 

Lieutenant'  Colonel, 

Here  was  accurate  information  from  a  respon- 
sible officer,  and  erery  road  designated  by  him 
should  have  been  secured  beyond  the  Brandy- 
wine.  Ross  had  seen  the  army,  nay,  fired  into 
it,  and  was  steadily  following  it  in  its  rapid  march 
up  the  river.  Its  destination  was  apparent  to 
the  most  casual  observer,  and  how,  after  such  in- 
formation, Sullivan  could  allow  himself  to  be 
surprised  by  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  drag- 
ging a  heavy  train  of  artillery  after  them  baffles 
all  explanation. 

'  Washii  gton  immediately  penetrated  Howe's 
design,  and  resolved  to  defeat  it  by  sending  Sul- 
livan to  occupy  him,  while  he,  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  would  cross  over,  and  falling  on  Knyp- 
hauscn  in  rear  and  front  at  the  same  time,  crush 
him  before  the  other  division  could  arrive.  This 
daring  resolution  was  the  inspiration  of  true 
genius,  and  had  it  been  carried  into  effect, 
Drandywine  would  doubtless  have  been  another 
Saratoga  to  the  British.  He  issued  his  orders  at 
once,  and  riding  along  the  lines  to  animate  the 
troops,  was  received  with  loud  huzzas,  and  <*long 
live  Washington,"  rolled  over  the  field.  General 
Greene  was  ordered  to  lead  the  advance,  and 
crossing  above  Knyphausen  assail  him  in  flank 
and  rear.  In  a  few  minutes  the  field  was  alive 
with  the  marching  columns.  At  this  critical 
moment  another  aid  came  galloping  in  from  Sul- 
livan, who  reported  no  enemy  around  the  forks 
of  the  Brandywine.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake, 
and  Washington  immediately  reversed  his  orders 
and  the  army  again  took  up  its  former  position. 
It  was  now  high  noon,  and  Knyphausen  having 
received  dispatches  from  Comwallis  announcing 
that  the  river  was  won,  opened  on  the  Americans 
with  a  tremendous  discharge  of  artillery  and 
mu.'*<;etry,  so  as  still  more  to  confirm  the  delusion 
under  which  he  saw  Washington  was  evidenUy 
laboring. 

In  the  mean  time  Comwallis  had  formed  his 
troops  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  was 
coming  ra|)idly  down  on  Sullivan's  flank. 

A  Squire  Cheney  reconnoitering  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility the  movements  of  the  enemy  sud- 
ienly  came  upon  the  advance  as  he  was  ascending 
a  hill.     He  inunediately  wheeled  his  horse,  a 


fleet,  high-spirited  animal,  and  dashed  away 
toward  head-quarters.  Shots  were  fired  at  him, 
but  he  escaped  and  reached  the  American  army 
in  safety.  To  his  startiing  declaration  that  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  was  on  his  own  side  of 
the  stream,  and  coming  rapidly  down  upon  him, 
Washington  replied  that  it  was  impossible,  for  he 
had  just  received  contrary  information.  <*  You 
'  are  mittaken  General,  my  life  for  it  you  are  mie- 
-  taken,**  exclaimed  Cheney,  and  carried  away  by 
the  great  peril  that  threatened  the  Americans, 
added,  **  By  h — ^1  it  is  so ;  put  me  under  guard  un- 
til you  find  my  story  true,"  and,  stooping  down, 
he  drew  a  rough  draft  of  the  road  in  the  sand. 
At  the  same  time  a  hurried  note  from  Sullivan 
confirmed  the  disastrous  tidings.  The  enemy 
were  only  two  miles  from  the  Birmingham  Meet- 
ing-House,  which  was  but  three  miles  from  Chads' 
Ford.  Washington  saw  at  once  the  fatal  error 
into  which  he  had  been  beguiled  by  the  false  in- 
formation of  Sullivan,  and  saw,  too,  that  in  all 
human  probability  the  day  was  lost.  Suddenly 
calling  to  his  side  his  aids,  he  asked  if  there  was 
any  one  near  acquainted  with  the  country,  who 
could  guide  him  by  the  shortest  route  to  Birming- 
ham Meeting-IIouse.  An  elderly  man  named 
Brown,  living  in  the  vicinity,  was  instantiy  seized 
and  asked  to  act  as  guide.  He  began  to  make 
-excuses,  when  one  of  Washington's  aids,  mounted 
on  a  splendid  charger,  leaped  to  the  ground  and 
told  the  old  man  to  mount  at  once,  and  conduct 
the  general  by  the  shortest,  quickest  route  to  the 
meeting-house,  or  he  would  run  him  through 
with  his  sword.  Alarmed  by  the  threat.  Brown 
mounted  and  pushed  straight  across  the  country, 
his  high-bred  animal  taking  the  fences  in  his 
course  like  a  hunter.  Washington  with  his  suite 
pressed  after,  and  though  the  old  man  seemed  to  fly 
over  the  fields  and  fences,  the  head  of  Washing- 
ton's horse  constantly  lapped  the  flank  of  the 
animal  he  rode,  and  there  rung  continually  in  his 
ears  from  the  excited,  anxious  chieftain  by  his 
side,  **  Push  along  old  man;  pueh  along  old  man,** 
The  fate  of  his  army  was  trembling  in  the  balance, 
and  no  flectness  could  equal  his  biuming  impa- 
tience to  be  at  the  point  where  it  was  so  soon  to  be 
decided,  for  already  the  loud  roar  of  cannon  and 
rattle  of  musketry  ahead,  told  him  that  the  shock 
had  come.  The  tremendous  cannonading  at  Chads' 
Ford,  blending  in  with  that  around  Birmingham 
Meeting-House,  needed  no  additional  confirma- 
tion of  the  deep  disaster  that  had  overtaken  him. 
As  he  approached  the  scene  of  conflict  the  balls 
fell  so  thick  around  him  that  the  old  man  stole 
away.  His  absence  was  unnoticed,  for  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  needed,  the  roar  of  battie 
and  shouts  of  men  were  a  sufficient  guide. 
When  Washington  first  set  out  he  had  ordered 
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(irecDB  to  adTknco  with  h'lH  Jmaion,  as  rii<<t  na 
powibli,  to  tbe  support  of  Sulthnn.  Tlie  Utter 
vith  two  brigade?  immeilintpl;  pi]"h<M]  rnrirarl. 
The  brigade  undpr  Weadim  led  olf.  snrl  rUrling 
nn  a  trot,  with  trmiled  nuis.  madi>  tlie  fniir  miles 
tbat  intcrrened  between  lliem  nnd  lii»  rncmy  in 
tbe  BstaDiBhiDglj  short  tinip  if  fortj  minutes. 
Not  A  uanil  wan  heard  Troin  this  noMe  briKBde 
fiDTr  Ibe  elntier  of  tlicir  arm"  and  jmnting  of  the 
men  as  slioulrler  to  Ehoul'ler  they  t>wepl  like  ca- 
THlry  to  the  rescue  of  their  compnnions, 

SnlliTan  had  been  cumpUtelj  taken  b;  snr- 
prue.  but  with  Lis  accuslomeil  hraTcry  vtroTc  to 
remedj  the  error  thnt  had  been  committed. 
lUpidl;  adtancinp  to  a  Renllo  flnpe  near  the 
nwting-hna^e,  he  furmcd  his  line  in  sn  open 
ppace,  each  eitreiniiy  rcsling  on  thick  woods. 
But  in  eieenting  a  matKCUTrt  deigned  to  thwart 


a  French  General  Dcborre,  who  inristed  on  oc- 
cupjing  the  right  nf  the  line  coutrar;  to  bis  or- 
ders, hie  bripiile  did  not  arriic  on  the  Geld  in 
time  to  get  folly  into  position  before  the  action 
coDimenved.  Ilnwe  on  his  huge  raw-boned 
horte,  ComwHlli!!  glittering  in  fcarlct  and  gold. 
together  with  other  office 
0»horne  Hill,  and  wntrhcd  n 
prinp  the  beautiful,  regular 
.Vinerican  line. 

Till!  battle  was  cnnimenced  by  an  adTance 
entnpiiny  of  Hessians,  who  croiutfd  the  road,  and 
renting  their  pieces  on  the  fonco  fired  at  a  email 
bmly  of  Americans  in  an  adjoining  orchard.  Soon 
tlic  field  was  piled  with  bnggnge.  blankets,  etc., 
llirown  a*ide  under  the  oppressiTC  heal,  and  the 
troops  went  pouring  forward  to  the  conflict.  The 
artillery  opened,  and  the  contest  beeamc  dose 


t  grunped  c 
with  unfeigned  anr- 

r  formation  of  th« 
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and  marderons.  The  American  troops,  though 
moetof  them  were  undisciplined  militia,  behared 
with  astonishing  coolness.  From  their  steady, 
deliberate  Tollejs  the  disciplined  ranks  of  the 
enemy  recoiled  in  amazement  The  chasseurs 
came  charging  down  the  slope  with  clattering 
armor  and  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  but  could 


helped  to  swell  still  more  the  tumultuous  torrent 
that  rolled  on.  Oreene,  howercr,  firmly  main- 
tained his  position  amid  the  turbulence  and  up- 
roar of  the  pursuit  and  the  flight,  and  unshaken 
alike  by  the  wreck  that  tossed  around  him,  and 
the  assaults  of  the  riotorious  and  confident  ene- 
my, sared  the  army  from  destruction.    Behind 


not  break  the  firm  formation.  Orenadiers  and  !  him,  as  an  impregnable  rampart,  the  defeated 
guards  were  each  and  all  hurled  back,  but  the  but  not  disheartened  troops  rallied  and  demanded 
oTerwhelming  numbers  continued  to  pour  for-  to  be  lead  again  to  the  attack.  Muhlenburg  and 
ward,  bearing  down  by  mere  weight  alone  the  '  Weadon  with  their  two  brigades  fought  nobly 
American  ranks,  till  at  last  they  began  to  shake  •  to  defend  this  pass.  The  latter  was  formerly  an 
and  undulate  oxer  the  field.  Sulliran,  who  had  innkeeper  in  Virginia — ^the  former  a  clergyman  of 
seen  two  of  his  aids  fall  by  his  side,  galloped  along  the  established  church  in  the  same  state.  The 
the  disordered  line,  andstroye  byword  and  gesture  ,  martial  spirit  of  the  diTine  kindling  at  the  wrongs 
to  animate  the  soldiers  to  another  effort.  But  his  ,  heaped  upon  his  country,  he  preached  his  fttreweli 
example  and  appeals  were  alike  in  rain.  First  the  sermon  to  his  people,  saying  at  the  close  that  there 
right  and  then  the  left  wing  broke  and  fled  toward  .  was  a  time  to  fight  as  well  as  to  pray,  and  that 
1 -bads'  Ford.  Finding  his  troops  could  not  be  ral-  time  had  come.  He  had  been  preriously  elected 
lied,  he  then  separated  from  them,  and  threw  him-  j  colonel,  and  taking  off  his  gown  and  putting  on 
self  into  a  part  of  Stirling's  division,  in  the  cen-  his  regimentals  he  walked  amid  his  congrega- 
tre,  which  still  heroically  maintained  its  ground.  ,  tion,  and  ordered  the  drum  to  beat  for  recruits 


Here  was  also  the  youthful  Lafayette,  kindling 
by  Toice  and  gesture  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men. 
Dismounting  from  his  horse  he  passed  through 


at  the  church-door,  and  before  night  bad  three 
hundred  men  at  bis  back.  He  did  good  serriee 
in  the  south,  and  here  at  the  pass  of  Dilworth, 


the  ranks  exposing  himself  like  a  common  soldier,  corered  his  brigade  with  glory.  During  the 
when  a  musket  ball  pierced  bii  leg  and  stretched  '  battle  and  the  flight  Washing^n  had  been  erery- 
him  on  the  earth.  ComwaHlf  feeing  with  what  where  present,  directing  and  guiding  all  things, 
stubborn  resolution  this  huf4  Of  eight  hundred  Night  was  now  drawing  on,  and  many  of  the 
men  maintained  their  groanA  ordered  his  artil-  ofiScers  enraged  at  the  result  of  the  day's  action, 
lery  to  be  concentrated  upon  them.  The  effect  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  **You 
was  instantaneous,  and  the  troops,  scourged  into  must  obey  my  orders,"  said  Washington.  <*  Our 
madness  by  the  close,  deadly  fire,  fled  to  the  only  resource  is  to  retreat"  Oreene,  whose 
woods  for  protection.  Washington,  in  the  mean-  ,  blood  was  up  from  the  conflict  and  defeat,  asked 
time,  had  ordered  Oreen  to  take  possession  of  a  j  how  far  they  must  retreat  **  Over  every  hill  and 
pass,  and  hold  it  against  the  enemy.  He  did  so,  ,  acrott  every  rivtr  in  America  if  I  order  you,**  was 
and  as  the  ftiptiye  Americans  came  on  he  would  i  the  stem  reply. 


open  his  ranks  and  let  them  flow  to  the  rear, 
then  close  again  and  present  a  firm  front  to  the 
enemy. 

The  heavy  conflict  at  Birmingham  Meeting- 
House,  and  the  sudden  departure  of  Greene's  di- 
vision, was  the  signal  for  Knjphausen  to  ad- 
vance.     The  head  of  his  column  entered  the 
stream  under  the  protection  of  the  heavy  bat- 
teries, and  though  severely  shaken  by  Wayne's 
artillery,  pressed  firmly  forward.     The  American 
force  was  too  small  to  resist  half  the  whole 
British  army  for  any  length  of  time,  and  though 
Wayne  bore  up  nobly  against  the  unequal  num- 
bers for  awhile,  he  paw,  after  Sullivan's  defeat, 
that  a  retreat  was  inevitable.    This,  however,  was 
hastened,  in  fact  became  a  flight,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  emerging 
from  the  woods  above  him,  and  hastening  along 
the   banks  of  the  Brandywine   to  take  him  in 
flank  and  rear.     Learing  behind  all  their  stores 
and  artillery,  the  broken  and  disordered  columns 


As  night  came  on  the  firing  ceased,  and  the 
American  army  retreated  in  conftision  toward 
Chester.  The  roods  leading  thither  were  crowded 
with  men,  some  marching  with  the  order  and 
discipline  becoming  troops,  others  rushing  blindly 
on  through  the  gloom,  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
pursuit.  The  British  encamped  on  the  field  of 
victory,  which  was  thickly  strewn  with  friends 
and  foes.  But  along  the  slope  where  Stirling 
fought  the  dead  lay  thickest 

There  is  no  battle  recorded  in  our  history  re- 
specting which  there  has  been  such  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  that  of  Brandywine.  Washington 
mode  no  report  of  it  to  Congress,  and  without 
any  data  but  the  verbal  statements  of  those  who 
could  give  only  coxjectures,  the  historian  has 
been  unable  to  come  to  any  definite  results.  The 
British  force  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  eleven  to  seventeen  thousand.  Their  loss, 
as  stated  by  Howe,  and  universally  conceded  by 
Sparks  and  others,  was  only  some  six  or  seven 
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hundred,  while  that  of  the  Americana  ranged 
fVom  one  thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  men. 
These  figures  haye  always  appeared  to  me  incor- 
rect, for  eeTeral  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  eyident  that  the  two  main  diyisions  of  the 
enemy  ayerag^  but  fhmi  four  to  fiye  thousand 
each,  so  that  eleyen  instead  of  seyenteen  or 
eighteen  thousand  composed  their  actual  force 
in  the  field.  In  the  second  place,  their  loss 
seemed  wholly  at  yariance  with  the  accounts  of 
the  battle  itself.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
Maxwell's  skirmishing  parties  killed  and  wounded 
three  hundred  out  of  Knyphausen's  diyision  alone, 
before  it  reached  the  Brandywine.  That  Stirling, 
who  fought  like  a  lion,  and  Greene,  with  his  two 
gallant  brigades,  and  Wayne,  who  kept  up  a 
heayy  cannonade  for  fiyo  or  six  hours,  should  all 
together  hare  killed  and  wounded  only  three 
hundred  more  is  eyidently  absurd.  Still  follow- 
ing our  best  authorities,  I  haye  heretofore  adopted 
their  statements.  But  lately  I  haye  fallen  on  a 
document  which  shows  these  statements  to  be 
wholly  erroneous,  and  makes  the  facts  more  con- 
sistent with  reason.  It  was  recently  found  among 
General  James  Clinton's  papers,  carefully  filed 
away  and  endorsed  by  himself.  On  the  back,  in 
his  own  hand  writing,  is  inscribed—'*  Taken  from 
the  cnemift  Ledgerty  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
General  Washington's  army  at  the  action  of  Ger- 
mantown." 
Within  is  the  following  statement: 

"  Sfnte  of  the  British  troops  and  position  they  ufcrf  in  wfun 

they  made  the  attack  at  Brandywine,  the  llth  Sept.,  1777. 

The  upper  fonl,  tinder  tho  command  of  Lt.  Lord  ComwaJIlii, 

3d  Regiment  Britlab  Guards,)  ,-1^     ri.>viiri  *  -«««»i 
ad        do.      Urht  Infantry,;  ^'-"^     CliklUd*  woun'd. 
2d  Brittade  Drltlnh  Foot, 
Irt  IMvIjdon  IIcMianH, 
Ferguson's  Riflemen, 


2240     3fH) 

800       70 

8U       40 


<( 


Total,  4800  1070 

Middle  fonl,  under  the  command  of  Mi^or^Jeneral  Gray. 
2d  Battalion  GuardF,  600 

2d        "         2<1  llijrhlanavrf,      ;iiO 


2d 


« 


roth 


TOO 


Total,  liHH) 

Lower  ford,  under  command  of  Lt.  General  Knyphaumn. 

2d  Brigade,  ronMnting  of  the^ 

4th,  Gth,  10th.  15th,  '2M,  27th,  V  22i0     580  killed  k  wounded 

28th,  40th,  4Uh,  jVith  Rer'ts.  J 

IleMlans  to  the  amount  of         ROO       28  *< 

Queen's  Rangens  480     2110  " 

Total,  3,>20     89S 

1000 
48rO  1078 

The  whole  British  force  10,2>i0  1070  killed  A  wounded 

1,970 

8,304 
•  Where  Lord  Stirling's  diviAion  fought.'* 

This  estimate  of  tho  total  force  which  the  Bri- 
tish had  on  the  field,  makes  the  two  armies  actu- 
ally engaged  about  equal.  The  heavy  loss  here 
giyen  seems  at  first  sight  almost  incredible,  and 


puts  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  the  battle. 
Of  the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  this  docu- 
ment I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  In  the  first 
place,  (General  Clinton  is  known  to  haye  been 
one  of  the  most  oarefkil  and  accurate  men  with 
his  papers  in  the  army,  and  he  would  not  hayo 
endorsed  and  filed  away  a  document,  the  etate- 
ments  of  which  were  not  well  authenticated.  In 
the  second  place,  the  document  itself  bean  the 
strongest /^'ma/acie  eyidence.  Mere  tables  of 
figures  without  note  or  comment  are  not  apt  to 
be  fabrications.  The  registry  as  pyen  aboyo 
could  bo  nothing  but  a  plain  business  paper.  In 
the  third  place,  the  loss  corresponds  more  with 
the  length  and  seyerity  of  the  battle,  while  all 
the  details  are  complete,  eyen  to  the  numbers  of 
the  regiments,  battalions,  etc.  The  diyision  un- 
der Gray  was  not  in  the  battle,  and  hence  suffered 
no  loss.  The  terrible  manner  in  which  the 
Queen's  Rangers  were  cut  up,  losing  nearly  three 
hundred  out  of  four  hundred  and  eighty,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  were  the  troops 
sent  against  Maxwell  in  the  woods,  where  they 
receiyed  that  scyero  drubbing  mentioned  in  the 
former  part  of  the  chapter.  It  is  a  little  singular 
that  the  loss  of  Knyphausen  in  the  woods  befo^ 
reaching  the  Brandywine  should  correspond  so 
completely  with  the  account  of  Maxwell.  So  of 
Ferguson's  riflemen,  more  than  half,  according 
to  this  statement,  were  killed  or  wounded*  show- 
ing what  we  all  know  to  be  true,  that  whenever 
it  came  to  specific  warfare,  the  picking  off  men 
in  detail,  the  enemy  always  suffered  severely. 
In  the  last  place,  it  explains  Howe's  caution  after 
the  battle.  lie  was  evidently  afhiid  to  meet 
Washington  in  open  conflict^  and  refiised  agiun 
and  again  to  accept  the  battle  which  the  latter 
endeavored  to  force  upon  him.  The  fierce  and 
desperate  manner  with  which  the  Americans 
fought  after  they  had  been  completely  outma- 
noeuvred— especially  the  firmness  shown  by  the 
militia  against  the  heavy  onsets  of  the  British 
infantry,  made  him  afraid  to  risk  another  en- 
gagement, unless  he  had  clearly  the  advantage 
of  position.  The  French  officers  in  Stirling's 
division,  with  the  exception  of  Deborre,  by  their 
bravery  and  exhortations  did  noble  service,  and 
the  untrained  troops  were  held  to  the  fire  with  a 
steadiness  that  had  not  before  been  exhibited  in 
the  open  field.  The  difference  between  a  loss  of 
six  hundred  and  two  thousand  is  certainly  very 
great,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Howe 
was  in  tlie  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  it 
was  clearly  his  policy,  nay,  it  was  necessary  to 
his  safety,  to  make  that  loss  appear  as  incon- 
siderable as  possible. 

Washington  has  been  criticised  for  fighting 
this  battle,  but  the  result  instead  of  proving  that 
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he  erred  in  judgment,  eeems  to  me  to  show  that 
his  plans  were  sound  and  judioions.  It  certainly 
never  could  have  entered  into  any  one's  calcula- 
tions that  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  could 
march  some  twenty  or  more  miles,  and  in  broad 
dayUght  approach  within  two  mQes  of  Sullivan, 
nnd  coolly  halt  and  eat  their  dinner,  without  be- 
ing discovered. 

How  Sullivan  could  have  allowed  the  story  of 
a  migor,  as  is  stated,  who  declared  he  had  been 
along  the  upper  fords  and  could  see  no  enemy, 
to  overbalance  the  official  declaration  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, that  he  was  actually  following 
them  toward  the  upper  fords  of  the  Brandywine, 
is  utterly  incomprehensible.  I  know  that  he 
was  deficient  in  light-horse  with  which  to  scour 
the  country,  but  after  the  dispatch  of  Ross,  the 
few  roads  that  led  to  bis  flank  should  have  been 
constantly  traversed  for  at  least  ten  miles,  even 
if  his  own  staff  were  compelled  to  perform  the 
service.  Encamped  in  the  open  field,  with  a  re- 
port in  his  hand  stating  that  Comwallis  was  far 
above  him,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by 
a  large  army  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  and 
attacked  before  he  could  fairly  get  in  position. 
Whether  Sullivan  be  blameworthy  or  not,  one 
thing  is  clear,  such  errors  on  the  part  of  com- 
manders of  liivisions  will  baffle  the  wisest  laid 
plans  of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  make  every 
battle  a  defeat. 

Had  the  troops  fought  on  a  fair  a  field  as  they 
did  on  this  ruinous  one,  Washington  would  have 
stopped  Howe's  advance ;  and  had  he  acted  on 
the  first  information  and  crossed  the  Brandywine 
and  attacked  Knyphauuen,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  completely  ruined  him.  As  it 
was,  the  gallant  manner  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  behaved,  elated  him  almost  as 
much  as  a  victory  would  have  done.  Congress 
also,  instead  of  being  disheartened,  took  courage 
and  immediately  dispatched  an  order  to  General 
Putnam,  in  the  Highlands,  to  send  on  with  all 
possible  dispatch  fifteen  hundred  continentals, 
while  the  militia  from  the  surrounding  states 
were  summoned  to  the  field.  Foreseeing  that  in 
all  probr.bility  Philadelphia  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  it  invested  Washington  with 
extraordinary  powers,  to  bo  used  in  its  absence. 
He  was  authorized  to  suspend  officers  for  ill  con- 
duct and  appoint  new  ones,  to  forage  the  country 
for  seventy  miles  around  for  provisions  and  other 
articles  ntcessary  to  the  army,  and  remove  and 
secure  all  goods  which  might  benefit  the  enemy. 
Undaunted  by  the  repulse  he  had  met  with  at 
Brandywine,  Washington,  who  the  day  after  the 
battle  had  retreated  to  Germantown,  allowed  his 
troops  but  a  single  day  to  rest,  when  he  re- 
crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  marched  back  to 


meet  Howe,  and  give  him  battle.    His  troops, 
though  suffering  fh>m  long  exposure  without  suf- 
ficient clothing,  a  thousand  of  them  being  bare- 
footed, pressed  cheerfully  forward.    The  latter 
had  scarcely  left  Brandywine,  when  he  was  told 
that  the  enemy  was  seeking  him  on  the  veiy  field 
of  his  victory.    Grant  and  Comwallis  pushed 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Chester,  while  Howe, 
with  the  main  body,  adfanced  toward  the  Lan- 
caster Road  leading  to  Philadelphia.    On  arriv- 
ing at  Goshen,  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  he 
was  told  that  Washington  was  only  five  miles 
distant,  marching  up  to  give  him  battle.     He  im- 
mediately took  position  on  a  hill,  and  in  a  short  . 
time  the  heads  of  Washington's  columns  appeared 
in  view.  The  latter  continued  steadily  to  advance, 
directing  his  course  against  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  and  soon  the  sharp  firing  of  the  skirmish- 
ing parties  began  to  ring  over  the  field.     It  was 
a  dark  and  sombre  afternoon,  and  the  overcast 
heavens  grew  more  threatening  every  moment. 
Washington  knowing  what  ruinous  work  a  heavy 
rain  would  make  with  the  ammunition  of  hih 
troops,  cast  an  anxious  look  upward,  but  still 
pressed  forward.    Officers  were  seen  hurrying 
over  the  field,  the  artillery  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  attacking  columns  were  already  in  mo- 
tion when  the  long  pent-up  clouds  opened,  and  a 
deluge  of  rain  descended,  flooding  the  field  and 
drenching  both  armies.     It  was  one  of  those 
blinding,  pelting  rains  to  which  both  animals 
and  man  succumb,  and  its  effect  on  the  army  was 
like  the  sudden  order  to  halt.     The  weary  troops 
soaked  to  their  skins  endeavored  in  vain  to  pro- 
tect their  ammunition.     The  water  penetrated 
every  where.     The  powder  was  soon  wet,  and 
the  fire-locks  rendered  useless.      The    British 
army  was  in  no  better  condition,  for,  without  u 
tent  to  cover  them,  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
same  storm.     The  rain  continued  all  night,  and 
a  sorry  night  it  was  to  the  shivering  army,  as  it 
crouched  in  the  open  field,  supperless  and  weary. 
In  the  morning  Washington  ordered  a  retreat. 
He  first  retired  to  Yellow  Springs,  and  finally  re- 
crossed  the  Schuylkill,  resolved  as  soon  as  ho 
could  get  his  arms  and  ammunition  in  order 
again,  to  cross  Howe's  path,  and  fall  on  him  with 
his  suffering  but  valorous  little  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  ordered  Wayne, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  hang  on  the  skirts 
of  the  British  army,  and,  if  possible,  cut  off  their 
baggage.  The  latter  making  a  circuitous  march, 
took,  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  an  excellent  po- 
sition, two  miles  from  the  Paoli  Tavern,  and 
three  miles  from  the  British  encampment.  Howe, 
informed  by  spies  of  Wayne's  proximity,  resolved 
to  surprise  him.  The  latter,  however,  received 
information  of  the  design,  and  though  hardly  be- 
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lieTing  the  report,  doubled  hii  pickets  And  patrols, 
and  ordered  his  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms  with 
their  ammonition  beneath  their  coats.  It  was  a 
dark  and  rainy  night,  and  erery  thing  remained 
qoiet  till  about  elcTen  o^clook,  when  the  rapid 
firing  of  the  pickets  announced  the  enemy  close 
at  hand.  Wayne  immediately  ordered  a  retreat, 
but,  before  it  could  be  effected,  the  British  rush- 
ed with  loud  shouts  upon  him,  crying,  "No 
quarter."  They  swept  the  encampment  like  a 
whirlwind,  chasing  Wayne  into  the  darkness,  and 
strewing  the  ground  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  As  the  attack  was  expected,  its  complete 
success  caused  many  to  blame  Wayne  severely. 
He  declared  that  the  disaster  was  owing  to  the 
delay  of  Colonel  Hampton  to  obey  his  orders  to 
wheel  the  line  and  move  off,  while  he  coTered  the 
retreat.  Anotlier  explanation,  and  a  very  proba- 
ble one  is,  that  Wayne  thoughtlessly  encamped 
amid  his  fires,  instead  of  away  from  them,  thus 
lighting  the  enemy  to  the  assault,  and  showing 
them  exactly  where  to  strike.  At  all  erents  it 
was  a  bad  affair,  and  rendered  still  worse  by  the 
preceding  misfortunes. 

Howe,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  Philadelphia, 
wheeled  off  toward  Reading,  apparently  to  gain 
Washington's  fiank,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy 
the  military  stores  deposited  in  the  latter  place. 
Washington  immediately  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. But  the  whole  country  so  swarmed  with 
Tories  that  he  could  gain  no  reliable  information 
of  Howe*s  movements,  till  next  morning,  when  he 
discovered  that  his  enemy  had  turned  back  again 
and  crossed  the  fords  below.  A  forced  march  to 
overtake  him  was  now  quite  impossible,  especial- 
ly with  a  barefoot  army,  and  Philadelphia  fell. 
Congress,  in  anticipation  of  the  catastrophe,  had 
adjourned  to  Lancaster,  whence  it  removed  to 
Vorktown.  The  public  archives  and  magazines 
had  been  previously  secured,  and  the  ships  at 
the  wharves  carried  up  the  Delaware.  On  the 
^6th  of  September,  Lord  Comwnllis,  in  brilliant 
uniform,  rode  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
tachment of  British  and  Hessian  grenadiers, 
welcomed  with  loud  greetings  by  the  Tories,  and 
received  with  congratulations  by  the  disloyal 
Quakers,  who  remained  behind  to  receive  him. 

Three  days  after  this  triumphal  entry  the  first 
battle  of  Stillwater  was  fought. 

The  main  part  of  the  British  army  did  not  ad- 
vance into  the  place,  but  encamped  at  German- 
town,  eight  miles  distant.  Washington,  chafing 
like  a  foiled  lion,  slowly  followed  after,  and  pitched 
his  camp  at  Skippack  Creek,  only  fourteen  miles 
distant,  where  he  narrowly  watched  every  move- 
ment of  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime  the  British 
fleet  came  up  Delaware  Bay  with  the  intention  of 
oommnnicating  with  the  land  forces  around  Phi- 


UuMphia.  Anticipating  this  moTemeiil»  IfwAr 
ington  had  directed  fortifioations  to  be  Irallt^  ani 
obstructions  sunk  in  the  channel,  the  wliolt  ds* 
fended  by  forty  galleys  and  half-galleji,  ivt 
rafts,  fourteen  fire-ships,  and  other  vessela.  Thi 
chief  batteries  were  at  Mud  Bank,  a  low  iabad, 
and  at  Red  Bank  on  the  Jersey  shore,  opporila. 
In  order  to  assist  his  brother  in  the  attempt  ts 
break  through  these  formidable  barrien,  Howt 
sent  off  two  regiments  to  attack  a  fort  at  mUngfi 
Point  Washington,  finding  the  BriUeh  an^ 
thus  weakened,  while  his  own  had  been  reinforeid 
by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  the  north,  and  the 
Maryland  militia,  resolved  to  fall  upon  Genasn- 
town,  and,  if  possible,  carry  it  by  assault 

The  marvellous  tenacity  with  which  WaahingtOB 
clung  to  an  object  that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon, 
and  the  energy,  almost  fierceness,  with  which  he 
pressed  toward  it,  were  never  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  in  these  repeated  attacks  on  the 
British  army.  Chased  from  the  Jerseys,  be  took 
post  behind  the  Brandywine,  and  though  defnted 
by  a  blunder  which  no  foresight  of  his  eould  have 
guarded  against,  had  left  nearly  two  thousand  of 
the  enemy  on  the  field.  Giving  his  tattered,  un- 
shod army  but  one  day*s  rest,  he  boldly  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  marched  back  to  assail  his  vic- 
torious enemy.  Again  disappointed  and  thwarted 
by  the  interposition  of  heaven,  he  was  oompelled 
reluctantly  to  retreat.  Still  unyielding,  he 
turned  hither  and  thither  to  meet  his  antagonisl 
and  dispute  with  him  for  Philadelphia.  Deceived 
and  misled  by  the  Tory  inhabitants,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  see  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude  and 
toil  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
fugitive  Congress  and  crowds  of  men  and  women 
escaping  over  the  country  gave  additional  keen- 
ness to  the  mortification  and  disappointment 
under  which  he  suffered.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  and  the  impoverished  state  of  his  army, 
he  now  determined  with  his  undisciplined  troopi 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  camp,  and  sweep 
him  with  one  terrible  blow  into  the  Schuylkill. 
The  British  encampment  at  Germantown  lay 
along  the  Schuylkill,  passing  directly  throaf^ 
the  place.  The  left  wing,  between  the  tows 
and  river,  was  covered  in  front  by  the  mount- 
ed and  dismounted  chasseurs — the  centre,  in 
the  town,  by  a  regiment  and  battalion  of  in- 
fantry stationed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance, while  the  right,  extending  beyond  the 
town  into  the  country,  was  protected  by  the 
Queen's  American  rangers,  and  a  battaliop  of 
light  infantry.  This  was  the  position  of  the 
British  army  on  the  night  of  the  8d  of  Ootober, 
and  the  watch-fires  burned  cheerfully  along  the 
lines,  and  the  sentinels  walked  thur  weaTy 
rounds,  little  dreaming  of  the  storm  that  was 
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mhoni  to  bunt  apon  them.  Washington's  plan 
was  a  eomplieatod  one  for  a  night  attack,  but  if 
sacoessAil  at  all  would  be  completely  so,  and 
result  not  merelj  in  the  defeat  but  uttor  oyer- 
tbrow,  and  probable  capture  of  the  British  armj. 
He  resolved  to  divide  his  army  into  four  portions, 
and  entering  the  town  at  four  different  points, 
Attack  the  enemy  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  at  the 
same  time,  and  thus  throw  them  into  disorder, 
and  force  them  back  on  the  Schuylkill.  Qreene 
and  Stephens,  with  their  brigades,  were  selected 
to  attack  the  British  right  wing,  while  the  Mary- 
land and  Jersey  milita,  under  Smallwood  and 
Foreman,  were  to  take  a  road  nearly  parallel  to 
the  one  along  which  this  division  moved,  a  little 
further  to  the  left,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  wing  in 
flank.  Armstrong,  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
was  to  keep  along  the  river  shore,  attack  the 
British  left,  and,  forcing  it  back,  get  to  the  rear, 
while  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's 
brigade,  and  accompanied  by  Washington  in  per- 
son, should  move  straight  on  the  centre.  The 
plan  of  attack  being  thus  arranged,  the  columns 
took  up  their  line  of  march  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  moved  rapidly  forward.  It  was  a 
clear,  autumnal  night,  and  the  dark  mass  went 
hurrying  along  the  highway,  now  passing  open 
fields,  and  again  lost  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
forest,  their  heavy  tread  and  roll  of  artillery 
carriages  being  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed 
the  stillness  of  the  scene.  The  inmates  of  the 
farm-houses  along  the  road,  roused  from  their 
slumbers  by  the  continuous  and  muffled  tread  of 
the  heavy  columns,  gaied  forth  with  alarm  as  the 
long  array  swept  past  Qcrmantown  lay  four- 
teen miles  distant,  and  Washington  hoped  to 
make  his  attack  by  daylight  But  as  the  head 
of  the  division  rose  over  Chestnut  Hill,  that 
looked  down  on  German  town,  day  was  already 
broadening  in  the  east  Here  the  columns  ap- 
pointed to  attack  the  centre  broke  off,  and  began 
to  move  to  their  respective  destinations.  As 
Washington  with  his  staff  rode  down  the  hill  the 
sun  rose  over  the  eastern  horizon,  lighting  up 
into  momentary  beauty  the  quiet  valley  beneath, 
while  the  morning  gun  of  the  British  broke  dull 
and  heavy  on  the  ear.  In  a  few  minutes  a  thick 
fog  rising  from  the  Schuylkill  shut  every  thing 
from  view,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  was 
heard  the  firing  of  Sullivan's  advance  as  it  came 
upon  the  enemy's  picket  at  Mount  Airey.  The 
sadden  ory  of  '*to  arms,"  the  shrill  blast  of  the 
bugle  and  roll  of  drums  showed  that  Washington 
had  pounced  upon  them  unawares.  The  pickets 
being  reinforced,  made  a  stand,  till  Sullivan, 
with  the  main  body,  advancing,  drove  them  back. 
lie  then  left  the  road  and  began  to  cross  the 
fields.     But  bung  compelled  to  fling  down  every 


fence  as  he  advanced,  which  also  ftimished  a 
ralljring  point  to  the  enemy,  his  progress  was 
slow. 

He,  however,  kept  steadily  on,  and  at  length 
came  up  with  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  drawn  «p 
in  order  of  battle,  and  a  olose  and  murderous  con- 
flict commenced.  Washington  all  this  time  was 
moving  along  the  main  road  with  the  rear  of  the 
army.  Hearing  the  heavy  firing  in  advance,  be 
knew  that  Sullivan  was  warmly  engaged.  As  it 
continued  without  any  cessation,  he  became 
anxious,  for  he  knew  that  the  troops  had  only 
about  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  turning  to 
Colonel  Pickering,  he  exclaimed,  **  I  am  afraid 
General  Sullivan  is  throwing  away  Us  ammuni- 
tion ;  ride  forward  and  toll  him  to  preserve  it" 
Pickering  dashed  off  on  a  gallop,  and  delivered 
his  message.  **  Shoulder  armt"  passed  along 
the  American  lino — **  Forward^  march"  followed, 
and  the  whole  line,  with  shouldered  pieces,  moved 
steadily  up  to  the  enemy,  who,  struck  with 
astonishment,  recoiled.  Wayne,  with  his  division, 
kept  on  his  terrible  way,  bearing  down  all  oppo- 
sition. The  fog  was  so  thick  that  the  opposing 
lines  could  not  see  each  other  till  within  a  few 
rods,  and  hence  fired  at  each  other  volleys,  and 
charged  where  the  lost  blaze  was  seen.  Wayne, 
carried  away  by  his  eagerness  and  daring,  was 
riding  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  column  when 
he  was  struck  in  the  foot  by  a  ball — a  second 
grazed  his  hand,  a  third  and  fourth  pierced  his 
horse,  and  he  sunk  to  the  earth.  Springing  to 
his  feet,  he  shouted,  ** Forward"  and  sweeping 
the  field  before  him,  carried  confixsion  into  the 
whole  British  army,  so  that  it  threatened  mo- 
mentarily to  break  and  fly.  But  Colonel  Mns- 
grave,  commanding  the  British  centre,  threw 
himself  with  a  body  of  men  into  a  large  stone 
building,  called  Chow's  house,  and  having  barri- 
caded the  lower  story,  opened  a  destructive  fire 
of  musketry  from  the  upper  windows.  Here, 
while  the  battle  was  roaring  further  and  farther ' 
away  in  the  gloom,  Wahington,  with  several  of 
his  officers,  halted  to  consult  on  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued. 

Grouped  together  in  front  of  an  old  stone  build- 
ing that  loomed  dimly  through  the  mist,  they  let 
the  precious  moments  pass,  while  they  discussed 
the  propriety  of  pushing  on  without  first  redne- 
ing  Chew's  house.  Knox  loudly  insisted  on  halt- 
ing the  army  till  the  house  could  be  summoned 
to  surrender.  The  younger  ofiicers  opposed  this 
course  as  ruinous.  **  It  is  unmilitery,"  exclaimed 
Knox,  **  to  leave  a  castle  in  our  rear."  **  What," 
replied  Hamilton  and  Reed,  **call  this  a  castle^ 
and  lose  the  happy  moment!"  Hamilton  and 
Lee  and  Pickering  earnestly,  almopt  fiercely 
insisted  on  pushing  rapidly  forward.     '*  Leave 
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arejl^meiit  here,"  said  they,  "to  take  care  of 
them,  and  this  will  be  all  sufficient"    Knox, 
however,  whose  opinion  had  great  weight  with 
Washington,  prevailed,   and  Lieutenant  Smith, 
of  Virginia,  was  sent  forward  with  a  flag.    The 
enemy  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  continued  to 
fire,  and  Smith,  struck  down  by  a  musket-ball, 
was  borne,  mortally  wounded,  to  the  rear.    A 
brisk  cannonade  was  then  opened  on  the  building, 
but  the  pieces  being  only  six  pounders,  they  could 
produce  no  effect     Wayne's  division,  which  till 
this  moment  had  carried  every  thing  before  it, 
hearing  the  heavy  firing  in  the  rear,  supposed, 
Tery  naturally  that  they  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
enemy,  tM  immediately  fell  back.     This  un- 
covered Sullivan's  left,   that  was  pressing  on 
nearly  abreast     The  British,  who  had  begun  to 
look  about  for  a  safe  retreat^  no  sooner  saw 
themselves  relieved  from  the  presence  of  Wayne's 
division  than  they  wheeled  on  the  fiank  of  Sulli- 
van's.    About  this  time  also,  the  distant  firing  of 
Greene,  which  had  been  very  heavy  and  constant, 
suddenly  ceased,  for  want  of  ammunition.   Being 
compelled  to  countermarch  his  division,  as  he 
found  the  enemy  so  differently  posted  from  what 
he  had  been  told,  he  was  unable  to  commence  his 
attack  till  long  after  the  appointed  time.     Arm- 
strong had  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy  and  halted, 
apparently  engrossed  in  listening  to  the  tremen- 
dous explosions  that  burst  on  every  side  from 
the  dense  fog.     Still  a  portion  of  Sullivan-s  left 
wing  kept  on  through  the  forsaken  encampments, 
and  past  the  deserted  tents,  driving  the  enemy  for 
two  miles  before  them,  and  finally  drew  up  within 
some  six  hundred  yards  of  a  largo  body  rapidly 
passing  in  a  lane,  though  scarcely  visible  from  the 
dense  fog.     Colonel  Matthews,  fh>m  Greene's  di- 
vision, here  got  entangled  amid  the  houses,  and  be- 
fore ho  could  escape  was  attacked  on  three  sides  at 
once,  by  three  times  his  number.     Thus  encom- 
passed, he  stood  and  fought  like  a  lion,  charging 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  with  a  desperation  and 
valor  that  astonished  friends  and  foes,  till  nearly 
his  whole  command  was  killed  or  wounded,  when 
he  and  a  hundred  men  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners.     This,  together  with  the  failure  of 
ammunition,   completed    the   disaster — the  cry 
arose  on  all  sides  that  the  enemy  was  surround- 
ing them,  and  the  whole  army  recoiled  in  dis- 
order to  Chew's  house,  and  past  it     The  assailed 
at  once  became  the  assailants,  and  charging  on 
the  broken  ranks  with  loud  shouts,  drove  them 
back  over  the  dead  and  dying.     The  scene  now 
became  one  of  indescribable  coniHision.     Officers  , 
galloped  around  the  broken  squads,  in  the  vain  ' 
effort  to   rally   them,   while   Washington,  fiiUy  j 
aroused  to  the    extent  of   the    danger    which 
threatened  him,  spurred  among  the  fugitives,  ' 


and  by  his  personal  daring,  aiid  apparency  lid- 
less  exposure  of  life,  held  a  portion  of  the  tt99f» 
to  the  shock.    His  voice  sounded  over  the  dia  of 
battle,  and  his  form  glanced  like  a  meteor  thmogk 
the  smoke  and  fog  that  enveloped  the  field.  Sw- 
ing him  sitting  in  the  very  blaie  of  the  namft 
volleys,  Sullivan,  who  had  just  seen  two  lids 
fall  by  his  side,  forgetfld  of  his  own  danger,  rode 
up  to  him  and  begged  him  not  to  remain  in  tnA 
an  exposed  position,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
army  and  country  depended  on  his  life.     Wi^ 
ington  wheeled  away  for  a  moment,  butSnllivaB, 
on  looking  back  again,  saw  him  riding  as  be- 
fore, where  the  shot  fell  thickest     Bat  the  daj 
was  irrevocably  lost — defeat  had  come  in  the 
very  hour  of  victory,  and  the  shout  of  triumph 
died  away  in  the  cry  of  fear.    Such  a  sudden 
reverse,  so  unexpected  an  overthrow  from  the 
very  height  of  success,  was  almost  too  much  for 
Washington's  firmness,  and  he  expressed  more 
chagrin  and  disappointment  than  at  the  result  of 
any  battle  he  ever  fought    Discomfited,  weaiy. 
though  not  dispirited,  the  army,  weakened  in  kill- 
ed, wounded  and  missing,  by  nearly  a  thousand 
men,  retreated  for  twenty  miles  into  the  conntij, 
and  finally  reached  their  old  camp  in  safety.  When 
the  separate  divisions  compared  notes,  aU  felt 
that  they  had  lost  a  battle  already  gained — been 
beaten  after  they  had  conquered,  and  were  now 
compelled  to  report  a  defeat  instead  of  a  ^orioas 
victory.    Several  valuable  officers  were  dain, 
and  among  them  General  Nash.     Moat  of  the 
officers  behaved    nobly — there  were,   however. 
some  few  exceptions,  and  among  them  General 
Stephens,  who  reele<l  in  his  saddle  from  drunk- 
enness as  he  led  his  men  into  action.     He  was 
consc(iucntly  struck  from  the  army,  and  his  com- 
mand given  to  Lafayette.     Comwallia,  in  Phila- 
delphia, eight  miles  distant,  was  startled  at  an 
early  hour  by  the  arrival  of  an  officer,  annonnc- 
ing  the  attack  on  the  camp  at  Germantown. 
Summoning  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  the  grena- 
diers, he  hastened  thither.    But  the  battle  was 
over,  and  the  day  of  his  humiliation  postponed. 
There  has  been  a  vast  deal  written  aboat  this 
battle,  and  the  contradictory  accounts  growing 
out  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  one  division  to  judge  what  another 
was  doing,  and  the  various  causes  that  in  differ- 
ent localities  conspired  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sult will  always  involve  it  in  more  or  less  uncer- 
tainty.    Washington  ascribes  his  failure  princi- 
pally to  the  fog :  another  to  the  failure  of  the  ammu- 
nition ;  a  third  to  the  neglect  of  Arm'strong,  and 
the  delay  of  the  militia  under  Smallwood  and  For- 
man  on  the  left,  which  never  came  into  action  atalK 
thus  breaking  up  the  unity  and  efficiency  of  the 
combined  movement    All  these,  doubtleae,  haJ 
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their  effect  mgfat  ftttacke  are  always  Babject  to 
manyeontingenoieey  espeoiallj  if  they  are  crippled 
by  complicated  moTemente.  Different  points  can- 
not be  reacfted  at  tlie  specified  and  desirable  mo- 
ment. Unexpected  obstacles  will  arise ;  delays 
not  anticipated  become  ana  voidable,  and  mistakes 
not  only  as  to  positions,  bat  also  as  to  the  friendly 
or  hostile  character  of  troops  concentrated  in  the 
darkness,  Tcry  probable,  and  the  firing  in  differ- 
ent qoarters  wrongly  interpreted.  The  dense 
fog  made  this  in  reality  a  night  attack,  and  hence 
subject  to  all  the  casualties  of  one.  As  a  pri- 
mary cause,  therefore,  not  anticipated  by  Wash- 
ington, he  very  naturally,  and  might  very  truly, 
regard  it  the  true  one.  Had  the  morning  been 
clear  the  result  would,  doubtless,  have  been  dif- 
ferent But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  very 
fog  which  confused  the  Americans,  conAised  still 
more  the  enemy.  The  former  knew  perfectly 
well  what  they  were  about,  while  the  latter  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  assail- 
ants, or  where  the  weight  of  the  attack  was  to 
falL  After  going  over  all  the  different  authorities 
the  great  mistake,  it  seems  to  me,  lay  in  halting 
at  Chews'  house.  Had  the  advice  of  Pickering, 
Lee,  Hamilton,  and  others  been  taken,  and  a 
regiment  left  to  occupy  those  in  the  building, 
should  they  attempt  to  make  a  sally,  all  the  other 
casualties  would  have  effected  nothing  in  the  ge- 
neral result  Howe's  army  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  this  calamity  following  so  rapidly 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  finished 
the  war  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

An  unexpected  heavy  firing  in  the  rear  of  an 
army,  while  the  commander-in-chief  is  absent,  will 
always  prove  disastrous.  It  was  clear  as  noon- 
day that  the  inmates  of  Chews'  House,  finding 
themselves  watched  by  a  regiment  with  artillery, 
would  never  have  dared  to  sally  forth  on  the 
rear  of  a  victorious  army,  and  the  Battle  of  Gcr- 
mantown  was  lost  by  the  very  conduct  which 
contUtutes  a  martinet.  Knox  was  the  only  gene- 
ral officer  in  the  consultation  held  upon  the  build- 
ing, and  it  was  natural  that  Washington,  who 
had,  and  justly,  a  high  opinion  of  his  military 
skill,  should  place  more  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment than  in  that  of  his  young  aids.  But  in 
battle,  rules  should  never  arrest  fortune,  or  be 
used  to  stem  the  current  of  events,  when  setting 
favorably.  Impulse  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of 
close  conflict  is  often  wiser  than  the  sagest  expe- 
rience. At  all  events  in  this  case  it  was  apply- 
ing a  general  rule  where  it  did  not  belong,  and 
arresting  the  whole  practical  action  of  a  battle 
by  a  mere  technicality,  and  although  Washington 
attributes  the  failure  to  Providence,  Providence 
will  always  be  found  against  such  bad  manage- 
ment as  that  halt  at  Chews'  House  most  indubi- 


tably was.    Knox  and  Proridenoe  are  by  no  means 
one  and  the  same,  and  had  the  opinion  of  the 
general  been  less  scientific  and  more  practical, 
the  course  of  Providence  would  have  taken  a  far 
different,  and  more  satisfactory  direction.     Not 
that  I  would  intimate  that  Providence  does  not 
overrule  all  our  actions  and  bring  about  the  best 
results  in  the  end.     I  mean  simply  to  say  what 
no  man  doubts,  that  blunders,  bad  management, 
and  unwise  conduct.  Providence  generally  allows 
to  work  mischief  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  them. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  now,  when  every  thing 
is  understood,  to  fix  the  turning  point  of  the 
battle,  or  to  locate  the  blame,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  say  how  great,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  that  blame  was.     Finding  his  en- 
tire army  enshrouded  in  a  dense  fog;  knowing  by 
the  heavy  and  constant  firing  that  the  troops 
were  nearly  out  of  ammunition,  and  fearing  to 
get  entangled  in  a  net-work  of  just  such  houses 
as  that  of  Chews',  Washington  may  have  well 
hesitated  about  advancing,  unless  he  could  make 
a  clean  sweep  as  he  went     But  so  far  as  the  re- 
garding of  this  single  house  as  a  fort  or  castle,  it 
is  palpable  as  noon-day  that  the  junior  officers 
were  right,  and    Knox  totally,  fatally  wrong. 
The  whole  upper  part  of  the  building  would 
scarcely  hold  a  regiment,  while  not  a  hundred 
men  could  fire  to  advantage  from  it  at  a  time. 
After  the  field  in  front  had  been  swept,  a  flag 
sent  to  it  would  not  have  been  fired  on,  and  a 
valuable  officer  lost  his  life.     Still,  though  cha- 
grined, the  troops  were  not  dispirited.     They 
had  attacked  the  veterans  of  England,  and  e:^- 
joyed  the  pleasure  of  chasing  them  in  affright 
from  their  own  encampment     Neither  did  Con- 
gress mourn  over  the  defeat    Almost  a  victory 
was  rather  a  subject  of  congratulation,  for  it 
gave  confidence  to  the  troops,  and  lessened  their 
fear  of  the  enemy.     The  British  confessed  it  was 
the  severest  handling  they  had  yet  received,  and 
although  Howe,  as  usual,  made  his  loss  but  tri- 
fling,  it    evidently  amounted    to    about    eight 
hundred  men.      Mr.   Sparks    thinks  that  this 
battle  had  nearly  as  much  to  do  in  fixing  the 
wavering  determination  of  France,  respecting  the 
recognition  of  our  independence,  as  the  capture 
of  Burgoyne,  remarking  that  Count  De  Vergennes 
said  to  one  of  our  commissioners  in  Paris,  *'  that 
nothing  struck  him  so  much  as  General  Washing- 
ton attacking  and  giving  battle  to  General  Howe's 
army;  that  to  bring  an  army  raised  within  a 
year  to  this  promised  every  thing."    This  may 
have  had  its  weight  in  the  French  Councils,  but 
such  a  remark  was  doubtless  more  complimentary 
than  serious,  for  one  cannot  imagine  what  an 
army  is  raised  for,  except  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  that,  too,  within  less  than  a  year. 
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All  tjpt*  «zist,  originillj,  in  natnre.  Tbe 
hl^est  ftrt  U  tli0  li^oD  of  thoH  tjpflg,  «nd  tha 
aUlitj  to  make  Buldiid  in  tham. 

There  are  two  elusei  of  art  that  take  their 
iIm  from  the  power  of  imagination.  The  ddb 
pmdooei  objeota  addrMsed  to  the  imagioatioa, 
the  other,  objects  addreued  to  the  paver  of 
peroeptioD. 

Tbe  art  addressed  to  the  power  of  perceptioo 
is  that  of  gardening,  or  creating  landscApo.  In 
thie  department  of  art  the  deeigner  is  limited  in 
his  creation  bj  nature.  His  chief  proTince  ie  to 
oorrect,  improTC,  B.nd  adorn. 

As  be  cannot  repeat  his  eTperimenls  bo  as  to 
□bserre  fntore  effects,  he  must  call  up  in  bis 
imagination  the  scenes  which  ho  wishes  to  pro- 
duce, and  appi;  to  them  his  taste  and  judgment; 
or  to  a  lirelj  oonception  of  Tisible  objects  be 
most  add  a  power  of  Judging  beforehand  of  the 
efeots  they  wonld  produce  if  they  were  exhibited 
10  his  eensee.  Thia  power  has  been  appro- 
(818) 


priately  and  beautifMly  called  ffajwyJUMfqwtf 
tatie. 

High  art  at  applied  to  landaeape  p^ntiDg  «e- 
eupies  a  more  extended  ground.  Tbe  object  of 
the  artiet  in  both  cases,  is  the  highest  erolTenMal 
of  trutb  and  beauty.  In  the  first  caae  be  Bake* 
a  landecaps  as  near  nature  as  posnble,  or  b7  the 
means  of  art  lifts  his  idea  np  lothemimref 
nature.  In  tbe  second  case  he  copies  what  Haj 
seem  to  him  to  be  the  most  striking  and  Inter- 
resting  features  of  natare,  and  breathes  into 
them  his  own  warm,  high  feelings;  or,  in  other 
words,  nature  sits  to  him  for  her  portrait  And 
while  thOB  rapt  he  listens  to  her  wild  sloriea  ot 
the  battling  of  tempests,  of  the  going  and  coning 
of  leaves,  flowers,  colon;  of  the  preaching  of 
trees ;  of  the  dances  of  wood-nymphs  and  ghonU; 
of  hope,  loTC,  beauty,  wisdom,  Qod;  he  sriiea  Ua 
pencil  and  makes  a  hundred  piotnrea  of  her 
beautiful  fkee. 

In  hUtorioal  painting  the  original  Mm  nut  U 
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formed  in  the  imagination,  and,  in  most  caees, 
the  ezereiae  of  imagination  must  ccneor  with 
peiception  before  the  pictore  can  produce  that 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  which  the 
•rtiBt  has  in  view.  But  the  landscapist,  though 
he  copies  his  landscape  from  his  imagination,  the 
scene  which  he  wishes  to  exhibit  is  addressed  to 
the  senses,  and  may  produce  its  effects  on  the 
minds  of  others  without  much  effort  on  their 
part  of  either  imagination  or  conception.  Land- 
scape painting  is  not  considered  to  be  of  so 
▼ast  an  extent  as  histor'.cal ;  yet  it  requires  much 
study,  and  great  natural  talent — great  genius. 

The  historical  painter  belongs  to  what  the 
Germans  call  the  objective  school;  the  land- 
scapist, to  the  subjcctiTC.  The  historical  painter 
aims  at  representing  his  ideas  and  feeling^  inde- 
pendently of  himself,  through  imaginary  beings. 
The  landscapist  aims  at  expressing  his  feelings 
effectively  and  harmonizingly,  by  means  of  natu- 
ral objects. 

Landscape  painting  may  be  diyided  into  three 
departments,  the  real,  the  allegorical,  and  the 
historical.     Durand,  in  the  highest  sense,  repre- 
sents the  first,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  second 
and  tbird ;  Frederick  and  Cole,  the  second ;  Tur- 
ner, Cluide  Lorraine,  Salvator,  Tintorretto,  and 
Poussin,  the  tbird.      The  chief   study  of   the 
land^icape  painter  i3  the  physical  and  vegetable 
worlds — earth,  air.  water,  rocks ;  the  floral  king- 
dom, architecture,  all  require  his  careful  thought 
and  study.     Nons  know  how  to  make  such  ass 
of  the  world  of  colors  as  he.    None  can  hear 
•Qch  fine  pulse- tbiobs  ;  none  drink  so  deeply  the 
music  of  the  spbercM;    none  comprehend  the 
language  of  the  woods ;  none  stand  so  rapt  in 
the  eloquence  of  nature  as  he.    None  combine 
these  attributes  iiito  such  thought-inspiring,  soul- 
lifting  harmony. 

Landscape  has  for  its  aim  our  mental  and 
spiritual  instruction.  It  cultivates  our  minds  by 
giving  us  ideas  of  form,  color,  space,  infinity.  It 
elevates  our  spirits  by  enabling  us  to  discern 
through  the  wonders  of  creation  the  might  and 
mijesty  of  the  Creator,  and  teaches  us  every  gra- 
dation of  the  beautiful  and  sublime. 

The  department  of  landscape  painting  is  only 
inferior  in  its  influence  to  the  historical,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  further  removed  from  the  common  sym- 
pathies of  human  life.  Real  landscape  presents 
as  little  more  than  a  faithful  transcript  of  nature, 
▼ivified  with  a  calm,  beautiful,  holy  sentiment 
tality,  with  now  and  then  a  rustic  figure,  a  fairy, 
or  wood-nymph.  It  gives  us  no  scenes  that  stir 
the  volcanoes  of  passion  and  quicken  the  blood 
into  lava. 

Allegorical  landscape  exhibits  to  us  only  a  copy 
of  nature,  peopled  with  the  beings  of  the  brain 


and  the  imagination,  in  forms  and  attitudes  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  mass. 

The  landscapist,  who  is  true  to  his  own  inspi- 
rations, exerts  on  his  age  a  wholesome,  high, 
and  holy  influence.  He  becomes  in  love  with 
nature ;  her  hfty  teachings  lift  his  being  abovs 
the  gross  and  petty  things  of  life,  and  refine  his 
intellect  till  it  becomes  diamond-pointed — so 
polished  that  the  dust  of  evil  can  rest  not  upon 
its  surface.  Amid  the  realms  of  rocks,  and  woods, 
and .  flowers,  and  clouds,  and  colors,  he  weaves 
his  chaste  and  beautiful  fabrics,  and  hangs  our 
festive  walls  with  soul-inspiring,  heart-lifting 
pictures,  that  would  otherwise  never  glad  our 
eyes.  When  the  drop-curtain^of  nature  is  down, 
behind  which  the  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  herbs, 
have  gone  to  await  the  return  of  sol :  when  ths 
winter  tempest  lashes  our  creaking  dwelling^,  we 
can  feed  our  eyes  on  these  lovely  and  refreshing 
portraits  of  departed  bloom  and  beauty,  till  the 
ear  of  Fancy  is  again  charmed  with  music  of 
birds,  and  her  vision  rapt  in  the  hues  of  softest 
summer.  Through  the  whole  reign  of  sleet  and 
storiA,  and  snow,  and  clouds,  they  preach  to  us 
of  nature,  and  returning  bloom.^nd  beauty. 

Durand  is  properly  what  the  schoolmen  call  in 
art  a  realist,  which  signifies  the  faculty  of  truth- 
fully recalling  the  familiar  and  significant  in  na- 
ture.    In  all  his  works  we  have  the  same  cling- 
ing, unquestioning,  satisfied  love  of  nature,  of 
her  forms,  of  her  details,  of  her  general  quiet 
effects.    It  is  always  summer,  always  tranquility, 
always  pensive  contemplation  upon  his  canvas. 
His  pictures  breathe  peace,  faith,  calm,  sweet 
self-reliance.     In  them  we  see  loiterers  by  the 
glades,  and  listeners  by  waterfalls,  broad  meadows 
dotted  with  cattle,  groups  of  heavily-foliaged 
trees,  rippling  or  smooth-flowing  streams,  a  leaf- 
hidden  spire,   a  range  of   graceful  highlands, 
whose  outline  swims  away  into  the  dreamy  dis- 
tance. 

Durand  finds  his  parallel  in  poetry,  in  the  de- 
scriptive, pastoral  school.  He  ranks  with  Bryant, 
Thompson,  and  Wordsworth — with  those  poets 
who  have  deep  sympathy  with  the  obvious  as- 
pects of  nature,  and  the  power  of  a  clear,  com- 
plete expression  of  their  truth  and  beauty.  He 
has  not  wielded  nature  as  a  symbol  to  express 
some  great  moral  lesson,  or  volcanic  meaning  of 
his  soul,  but  that  which  he  has  conscientiously 
and  earnestly  felt  in  nature,  he  has  put  into  soft, 
lovely,  graceful  forms.  His  pictures  do  not  smite 
us  with  the  suspicion  of  some  great  unrevealed 
thought,  concealed  among  the  massive  foliage ; 
or  of  some  golden  dretm  of  fancy,  floating  along 
the  haunted  horison;  but  through  thin,  soft, 
sunny  transparency,  truth  and  beauty  are  ever 
visible.    We  love  to  hang  his  landscapes  on  the 
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walls  where  we  Uto,  and  liBten  to  their  high, 
holy  preachings,  through  the  long  tedium  of  the 
day. 

Asher  Brown  Dorand  was  bom  in  1796,  at 
Jefferson  Village,  New  Jersey.  He  is  of  Freneh 
descent,  his  great  grandfather,  a  surgeon  and 
Huguenot,  haring  sought  an  asylum  in  this 
country,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Hid  father  was  a  watchmaker,  and  had  remarka- 
ble aptitude  for  mechanics.  It  was  in  his  shop 
that  the  future  artist  iml^bed  a  taste  for  en- 
graving. Ciphers  were  often  required  for  spoons 
and  other  household  implements,  and  on  these  he 
began  to  exercise  his  skill.  Having  seen  the 
cards  inserted  in  the  oases  of  watches,  he  imi- 
tated the  designs,  hammered  cents  into  plates  on 
which  to  engrave  them,  and  invented  such  tools 
OS  were  requisite  for  their  execution.  His  success 
was  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  ama- 
teur on  a  chance  visit  to  his  father's  shop,  who 
interested  Idmself  to  procure  him  a  situation 
where  he  could  enjoy  greater  advantages. 
Through  his  aid  he  was  apprenticed  to  one  of  the 
most  prominent  engravers  of  the  time,  and  he 
finally  attained  thftjirst  place  in  that  profession 
in  this  country.  To  be  a  painter  had  always 
been  Mr.  Durand^s  chief  aim  in  life,  and  he 
looked  upon  engraving  but  as  a  means  to  that 
end,  and  as  success  crowned  his  efforts  in  this, 
he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  that  branch  of 
Art  in  which  ho  is  now  so  distinguished.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  institution,  in  1825,  of  which 
ho  is  now  president,  he  first  exposed  a  picture  for 
exhibition,  a  portrait  of  his  child,  and  ft-om  that 
period  until  1834,  though  still  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession as  an  engraver,  he  found  time  to  con- 
tribute one  or  two  small  pictures,  either  land- 
scape or  figure-pieces,  for  the  yearly  exhibitions 
of  the  National  Academy.  In  1886  he  abandon- 
ed engraving  as  a  profession,  his  last  work  of 
any  importance  being  the  "  Ariadne,"  after  Van- 
dcrlyn.  Two  years  previous  to  this  period  his 
pictures  had  attracted  considerable  notice,  and 
among  others  that  of  Mr.  Luman  Reed,  and  it 
was  chiefly  from  his  advice  that  Mr.  Durand 
abandoned  the  graver  for  the  brush.  Mr.  Dn- 
rand's  early  contributions  to  art  arc  mostly  por- 
traits, with  an  occasional  figure-piece  and  land- 
scape. But  the  latter  being  more  in  accordance 
with  his  taste,  and  facilities  for  its  study  being 
greater,  he  finally  a«lopte<l  that  department  of 
art,  and  in  which  he  holds  the  first  place  in  this 
country. 

Durand  has  been  married  twice.  By  his  first 
union  he  has  three  children;  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  By  his  second  he  has  two;  both 
sons.  He  enjoys  a  high  social  position.  His  un- 
disputed artistic  merits — his  serene  and  poetical 


temperament-^ds  gentie  manners — and  tha 
moral  chineter  ha  has  sustained  in  all  tha  rda* 
tions  of  life,  hate  won  for  him  the  wmrm  appro- 
bation of  all  who  have  the  honor  of  his  a«qaaiBt- 
ance.  His  life  beautifiilly  illustrates  our  creed— 
That  none  but  Virtue  can  Heatfy  the  Mtipa  of  Geam 
up  ita  rough  and  thorny  ateent — that  Purity  it  the 
only  toft  and  turepaetport  to  the  highest  eeat  in  ike 
Temple  of  Fame. 

Our  artist  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design ;  and  on  the  re- 
signation of  Professor  Morse,  was  elected  its 
president,  which  office  he  now  holds. 

As  a  testimonial  of  his  artistic  eminence,  and 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  his  long  and 
fftithf\ii1  services  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  the  members  of  that 
institution  proposed,  in  April  last,  to  gif  e  him  a 
public  dinner,  which  he  promptly  declined.  Thej 
then  presented  him  a  service  of  plate,  which  Itt 
reluctantly  accepted.  We  append  his  reply  for 
its  own  merits. 

**DxAR  Sir, — ^The  beautifiil  service  of  plate 
accompanied  by  your  letter  of  presentation  in 
behalf  of  a  number  of  my  friends,  was  placed  in 
my  hands  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  inst. 

This  signal  evidence  of  their  regard,  coming 
as  it  does  firom  so  many  of  my  brother  artists,  as 
well  as  friends  with  whom  we  are  all  in  haUti 
of  social  intercourse,  gives  rise  to  emotions  and 
feeling^  of  such  a  character  that  I  am  at  a  Iom 
in  what  terms  to  express  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. 

In  endeavoring  to  fulfill  the  various  obligations^ 
social  and  professional,  which  have  devolved  on 
me,  whether  in  reference  to  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Design  or  otherwise,  I  have  never  expected 
nor  desired  other  recompense  than  that  which 
results  from  conscientious  discharge  of  duties, 
and  the  sympathy  of  those  who,  with  myself,  ara 
deeply  interested  in  a  common  cause.  If  I  can- 
not fully  acquiesce  in  the  generous  estimate  of 
such  serriccs,  which  my  friends,  thron|^  you, 
have  expressed,  I  may,  at  least,  claim  all  that  is 
due  to  earnestness  of  purpose  and  the  conviction 
that  no  unworthy  motive  has  ever  controlled  the 
dictates  of  my  heart. 

Throughout  my  professional  career,  a  period 
of  thirty  years  and  upward,  I  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  many  true  and  generous 
friends — ^more  true,  more  generous,  few  could 
boast.  The  remembrance  of  their  kindness  is 
deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart,  and  I  should  dis- 
trust my  nature  if  any  souvenir  were  needed  to 
preserve  or  freshen  the  associations  connected 
with  their  names. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  this  tes- 
timonial is  most  gratefully  appreciated,  both  as 
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A  remembrance  of  the  past  and  an  earnest  for  the 
ftiture ;  I  shall  always  cherish  it  with  sentiments 
in  keeping  with  its  pore  material,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  yalued  friends  who 
haTC  delegated  you  to  perform  this  pleasant  daty. 
With  earnest  wishes  for  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  yourself  and  those  for  whom  you  act, 
I  remain  with  great  regard, 

Your  obedient  serrant, 

A.  B.  DUBAND. 
To  Tbos.  S.  Cummikos,  Esq., 

Vice-Preiideni  of  the  N.  A.  of  Dengn." 
The  impulse  that  moved  Mr.  Durand's  friends 
toward  him  was  noble;  its  actuation  in  bad 
taste.  A  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  plate  could 
neTor  stir  Tery  Tiolently  the  heart  of  true  genius. 
If  his  friends  had  ordered  a  picture,  in  his  best 
manner,  for  some  national  purpose  that  would 
haTe  giTon  it  a  name  and  a  habitation  as  endur- 
ing as  bis  country,  they  would  hare  exhibited 
better  taste,  and  harmonixed  more  with  the  feel- 
ings of  their  gifted  friend. 

A  presentation  of  sOtct,  or  gold,  or  any  other 
worldly  goods,  to  persons  of  high  intellectual 
capacities  and  attainments,  has  always  seemed 
to  us  inappropriate.  The  donors  intend  such 
gift  to  be  a  pledge  of  their  appreciation  of  great 
merit,  or  of  their  gratitude  for  serrices  rendered ; 
triiile  the  recipient  can  but  regard  it  as  a  pledge 
of  their  ignorance  of  his  mental  and  spiritual 
needs.  He  is  ever  giving  out  soul  of  the  subtlest 
essence,  he  craves  soul  in  return — not  gold,  or 
silfer,  or  earthly  trappings.  He  has  no  use  for 
these.  Let  the  donors  give  them  to  those  whose 
intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies  they  can  sup- 
ply. Their  glitter  can  add  not  one  ray  to  genius 
— its  absence  subtract  not  one  beam  from  it 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  our  artist's 
principal  works : 

Lahdsoapbs. — Morning  and  Evening  of  Life, 
a  pair  of  allegorical  landscapes,  in  possession  of 
Frederick  Betts,  Newburgh,  N.  7.  Lake  Scene 
at  Sunset,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Gardner,  Balti- 
more. The  Rainbow.  Scene  from  Thanatopsis, 
at  Historical  Society,  N.  Y.  An  Old  Man's 
Beminitcences,  at  Gallery  Fine  Arts,  Albany,  N. 
T.  Mountain  Stream,  in  possession  of  Mr.  School- 
eraft,  Albany.  The  Stranded  Ship,  in  possession 
of  James  Brown,  N.  Y.  Kindred  Spirits,  a.wild 
scene,  with  portrait  figures  of  Bryant  and  Cole, 
in  possession  of  Park  Godwin,  N.  Y.  Scenery 
of  Dover  Plains,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Seaman, 
N  Y.  God*s  Judgment  of  Gog,  in  possession  of 
Jonathan  Sturges,  N.  Y.  Valley  of  Oberhasle, 
Switxerland,  do.  do.  Shakspeare's  Church,  Strat- 
ford on  Avon,  do.  do.  Indian  Vespers,  in  poa- 
^esf-ion  of  Chauncey  Shaffer,  N.  Y.  A  Wood 
Scene,  in  possession  of  A.  M.  Cozzens,  N.  Y. 
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Sabbath  Bell5,  in  possession  of  G.  Kimble,  Cold 
Springs,  N.  Y.  Composition  in  the  Clove  of  the 
Cattskili  Mountains,  G.  W.  Austin,  N.  Y.  Pri- 
meval Forest,  in  possession  of  £.  D.  Nelson, 
N.  Y.  June  Shower,  in  possession  of  H.  K.  Brown, 
Brooklyn.  Strawberrying,  in  poaseasion  of  Mrs. 
Haight,  N.  Y. 

FxQUEB  Pieces. — The  wrath  of  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  from  Knickerbocker's  History  of  N.  Y.,  in 
possession  of  the  New  York  Gallery.  Dance  on 
the  Battery,  in  presence  of  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
from  the  same,  in  possession  of  T.  H.  Faile,  N. 
Y.  Harvey  Birch  and  Washington,  from  Cooper's 
Spy,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Marsh,  Vt  Capture 
of  Aljgor  Andre,  in  possession  of  H.  K.  Paul- 
ding, N.  Y.  A  Passage  in  the  Life  of  Woman, 
in  possession  of  the  Artist  H.  Pappagallo,  in 
possession  of  the  Artist. 

Enoratinqs. — Declaration  of  Independence, 
from  Trumbull.  Musidora,  from  his  own  drawing. 
Ariadne,  from  Vanderlyn.  Portrait  of  Rev. 
John  Mason,  from  Jarris.  Series  of  Heads,  in 
Portrait  Gallery,  published  by  Jas.  Herring. 

The  number  of  Durand's  works  is  surprising, 
and  indicate  great  industry  and  patience.  He 
has  done  something  in  almost  every  department 
of  art  Figures  in  basso  relievo;  portraits; 
copies  of  the  best  works  of  the  old  masters,  and 
innumerable  landscapes,  coming  under  the  three 
divisions  of  landscape  painting,  have  been  sent 
forth  from  his  studio  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

'*  Morning  and  Evening  of  Life,"  is,  we  believe, 
his  only  attempt  in  allegorical  landscape.  It  is 
not  painted  with  so  free  a  hand  as  some  of  his 
later  works,  but  is  in  sentiment  suggestive  and 
pleasing. 

"  God's  judgment  on  Gog,"  is,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  his  only  effort  in  historical  landscape. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  his  most  remarka- 
ble pictures.  The  conception  is  bolder,  and  the 
handling  more  free  and  vigorous  than  in  any  of 
his  works.  It  is  free  from  the  excessive  detail 
and  finish  perceptible  in  many  of  his  early  pic- 
tures. The  chiaroscuro  is  managed  with  con- 
summate skill. 

'*  Shakspeare's  Church  at  Stratford  on  Avon," 
in  point  of  perppective  and  warm,  rich  coloring, 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  his  small  pictures.  The 
scene  is  truthfully  given. 

"Scenery  of  Dover  Plains,"  and  "A  Wood 
Scene,"  are  among  his  most  popular  pictures. 
They  are  strongly  drawn  and  painted. 

"Primeval  Forest,"  is  Durand's  richest  pic- 
ture in  trees — '*  Strawberrying,"  the  most  highly 
finished  of  all  his  landscapes. 

"A  June  Shower,"  in  possession  of  H.  K. 
Brown,  the  sculptor,  is,  from  our  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  pleasing  pictures  of 
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its  kind  eyer  paiated,  and  the  beit  that  Durand 
has  yet  produced. 

It  represents  one  of  those  gentle,  balmy  show- 
ers in  June,  irhen  the  earth,  between  her  prayers, 
quaffs,  with  parched  lips,  the  cool  descending 
draughts  from  heaven.  In  this  picture  the 
artist  has  anatomized  light  and  shade  in  endless 
gradation.  We  see  a  choir  of  solemn,  tranquil 
expressions,  such  as  pass  oyer  a  loyely  face  when 
suffused  with  sudden  tears — an  harmonious 
nmtj  of  clear,  beautiful  lines  that  afford  both 
the  mind  and  the  eye  complete  satisfaction.  We 
hear  the  breeze  driying  the  clouds  along  the  air, 
and  the  big  drops  of  rain  falling  into  the  lips  of 
the  thirsty  foliage,  and  feel  the  dripping  wings 
of  the  wind  until  we  imagine  ourselyes  out  in  a 
June  shower. 

"Kindred  Spirits."  This  is  a  wild-wood 
scene,  with  portrait  figures  of  the  poet  and  artist 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  high,  moss-clad  rock. 
The  poet  stands  rapt  in  the  attitude  of  listening 
to  the  artist's  outpouring  of  the  majesty  of  God 
and  Nature.  In  treatment  this  picture  is  equal 
to  any  other  of  the  arUst's  works.  It  has  an 
interest  independent  of  its  great  artistic  merits, 
an  interest  that  centres  on  two  of  the  loftiest 
It  has  minds  that  this  or  any  other  country  has 
produced.  The  Interest  that  clings  to  Bryant, 
the  poet,  and  Cole,  the  artist. 

Durand*s  last  work  is  a  head  of  Bryant.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  artist  He  has  given  us  a  head  of 
Bryant  the  Poet — ^not  Bryant  the  Editor  and 
Politician.  The  likeness  is  perfect — the  expres- 
sion poetic  in  the  highest  degree. 
.  Durand  is  now  in  the  prime  of  his  power,  and 
at  the  maturity  of  his  manner.  His  productions 
are  characterized  by  the  fine  feeling  for  nature, 
great  truthfulness  of  both  color  and  composition, 
and  the  poetic  sentiment  He  has  made  nature 
Ids  model.  He  has  wooed  her  in  her  gentlest 
moods,  and  won  her  softest,  sweetest  smiles. 
His  scenes  are  warm,  sunny,  genial,  placid  as 
the  heart  from  which  they  emanated;  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  Buffon,  the  style  is  the  man.  The 
gradations  of  his  distances  are  just — the  leafing 
Of  his  trees  exquisitely  and  freely  touched — his 
skies  are  soft  and  clear — his  clouds  float  lightly, 
as  if  supported  by  air.  His  various  diffusions  of 
light  so  truthful  that  they  express  to  us  the  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  day.  On  them  we  see  the 
mists  and  vapors  of  morning — the  clear  light  of 
noon,  and  the  saffron-colored  tints  of  evening. 
Turning  from  most  other  landscapes  to  Durand's 
is  like  stepping  from  a  confined  room  into  the 
n-esh,  pure  air  of  Heaven's  own  light,  and  earth's 
own  verdure. 
If  our  artist  has  any  fault  it  is  the  weakness  ' 


which  IB  th«  reiult  of  excessive  detail  a^d  a  to 
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careful  finish;  and  the  want  of  that  broad  vigor, 
which  enables  the  artist  to  bring  his  picture  to 
the  mind  by  a  few  bold  strokes  of  his  pendL 
The  tenderness  of  his  perception,  and  the  fear  of 
sacrificing  one  point  for  another  often  stays  his 
bolder  hand,  and  induces  him  to  level  the  surface 
where  he  should  make  peaks  and  pinacles. 

We  are  permitted  to  quote  the  following  perti- 
nent remarks  fiom  a  letter  to  us  from  Bryant 
It  is  a  kind  and  considered  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  piincipal  landscapista  of  Ame- 
rica, both  of  which  we  now  have  under  treatment 
**  I  am  fond  of  both  the  painting  of  Cole  and 
Durand.    Cole  has  the  bolder  hand,  and,  I  think, 
worked  with  more  freedom.     He  was  earlier  a 
painter  than  Durand,  and  to  this  owed,  I  have 
no  doubt,  much  of  that  vigor  and  confidenee 
which  is  apparent  in  all  his  works.     In  this  re- 
spect, however,  Durand  is  constantly  improving 
as  his  later  works  hav.e  the  most  strength.     Cole 
sought  always  to  infuse  into  his  paintings  some 
great  moral  or  religious  idea.     I  am  not  certain 
that  he  did  not  sometimes  make  this  design  too 
obvious.     This  is  never  the  case  with  Durand, 
who  seems  to  love  art  more  for  her  own  sake. 
They  were  both  close  observers  of  nature — ^men 
of  great  industry  and  an  accurate  hand.   Durand, 
in  general,  imitates  nature  with  truest  paint; 
Cole,  with  the  same  power,  did  not  always  deem 
its  exercise  to  the  same  extent  necessary  or  even 
ancillary  to  his  design. 

Both  Cole  and  Durand  hold  a  place  among  the 
first  landscape  painters  of  modem  Umes ;  indeed, 
I  think,  among  the  first  of  any  time.  If  I  were 
to  be  asked  what  other  painter  in  that  depart- 
ment I  would  prefer  to  Durand,  I  should  say — no 
one.  There  are  no  landscapes  produced  in  any 
part  of  the  world  which  I  should  more  willingly 
possess  than  his.  William  C.  BftTANT." 

In  person,  Durand  is  above  the  medium  hdght, 
thin  and  pale.  His  eyes  are  dark  gray,  his  hair 
brown,  sprinkled  with  silver.  His  manner  is 
easy,  his  whole  mien  indicative  of  a  calm  and 
beautiful  spirit  His  home  is  at  No.  91  Amity 
street,  Now  York ;  his  studio  in  a  wing  of  his 
dwelling.  There  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  heads 
that  look  down  from  their  niches,  the  studies  and 
portraits  of  almost  every  size  and  subject  that 
line  the  walls,  remind  us  strongly  of  some  antique 
gallery. 

We  have  written  this  sketch  in  good  faith.  We 
have  said  what,  in  our  judgment,  the  works  of 
the  artist  warranted,  not  one  word  more  or  less. 
We  would  not  ask  too  much  for  our  landscapista, 
but  we  think  that  we  may  justly  claim  for  the 
best  pictures  of  Durand  and  Cole  a  place  by  the 
side  of  the  best  in  the  English  and  Venitian 
schools. 


A   WORD  ABOUT   MEXICO. 

ITS   HISTORY,    RESOURCES,    AND    DESTINY 


BT  WILLIAM  DOWS. 


MoTlmanto,  piurlimenio, 
Olnrameato,  •qnarciamento; 
Armamento  e  nel  elmento 
Gran  fermanto,  pooo  argento 
Spaorimento  e  tradhnento; 
Slam  faggiU  oome  U  Tento 
Mene  pento,  mene  pento : 


ITA.UA9  Pasquxxadb,  (1822.) 


Bj  degreefl  the  United  States  will,  no  doubt,  encroach  ftrther  and  Ikrther  on  Its  territories,  stripping  them,  ai  arti* 
•hokes  are  eaten,  leaf  by  leaf!  Loireoir  Dailt  Nkwi. 


In  1848  the  large  republic  of  Mexico  was 
fonnd  to  have  broken  into  two  nearlj  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  reposed  at  last  within  the 
widening  lines  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  confederacy. 
It  were  well  if  that  nation  could  hare  then  taken 
an  advice  somewhat  like  that  giyen  by  the  Lord 
Hamlet  to  his  mother,  when  she  tells  him 
her/heart  is  cleft  in  twain— could  haye  let  the 
one  half  go  and  liyed  the  better  with  the  other 
half.  She  might  thus  have  gained  a  loss,  and 
fh>m  her  restricted  boundaries  only  gathered 
the  increased  capacity  of  taking  proper  care  of 
what  still  rested  within  them.  But  it  has  not  so 
fallen  out  Mexico,  though  more  confined,  has 
not  become  a  whit  more  compact  The  pruning 
has  been  of  little  serrice,  and  the  yitality  at  the 
centre  is  as  feeble  as  eyer.  There  is  little  pro- 
mise of  safety  in  curtailment ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  even  if  eaten  away  to  the  heart  of  the  arti- 
choke— ^blood-boltered  old  Anahuao — the  State 
of  Mexico  would  be  as  distracted  and  imbecile  as 
in  the  days  of  its  broadest  latitude,  when  Texas 
was  its  wash-pot,  and  it  cast  out  its  shoe  over 
California.  It  finds  itself,  at  present,  in  the 
▼ery  '*  force  and  road  of  casualty,"  amidst  the 
strongest  of  earth-borne  currents,  in  the  great 
gulf-stream  of  the  world ;  and  none  can  contem- 
plate without  interest,  the  ineyitable  attrition 
which  is  wearing  it  away.  To  us,  it  is  the  theme 
of  our  daily  thoughts,  and  foreyer  before  our 
eyes. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago,  the 
Spanish  fillibuster,  Hernando  Cortex,  bringing  the 
horses  and  gunpowder  of  the  old  world,  advanced 
against  the  Aztec  monarchy.  His  enterprize  was 
daring  enough.  But  his  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tives on  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the 
islands  of  the  new  world,  had  led  him  to  form  a 


pretty  fair  estimate  of  their  efficiency  in  war. 
He  was  very  soon  aware  that  they  were  no  match 
for  the  Europeans,  and  doubtless  felt  the  senti- 
ment of  the  poet  Ariosto,  before  the  latter  had 
expressed  it : — 

Teggk)  de  died  caodar  nJlle. 
He  felt  that  with  ten  of  his  eabaUerot  he  could 
drive  a  thousand  Americans  before  him.  And 
yet,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the  honor  of  those 
warlike  Aztecs,  that  the  conquest  of  their  coun- 
try was  an  arduous  and  a  bloody  one,  and  that 
it  took  twice  as  long  to  subdue  the  resistanee  of 
Tenochtitlan  as  to  vanquish  the  arrogant  CastU- 
lian  Mexico  of  the  present  time.  Scott,  storm- 
ing his  pect  and  plateaux,  led  our  armament  to 
the  Alameda  in  a  year.  It  was  two  years  before 
Cortez  saw  himself  master  of  the  great  central 
Teocalli  of  Anahuac,  and  silenced  that  bloody 
gong  forever.  After  all,  it  was  not  so  much  mili- 
tary bravery  as  intestine  treason,  that  overthrew 
the  empire  of  Montezuma.  But  for  the  Tlascal- 
ans,  Cortez  could  not  have  made  his  conquest — 
at  least  without  much  greater  delay  and  loss  than 
he  experienced.  When  we  remember  that,  on 
his  first  quiet  entrance  into  the  city  of  Mexico, 
his  forces  amounted  to  ten  thousand  armed  men, 
one  thousand  of  whom  were  Spaniards,  with  their 
horses  and  great  guns,  we  shall  be  the  less  dis- 
posed to  admire  his  audacity  in  that  remarkable 
enterprize.  To  take  possession  of  the  country, 
he  made  use  of  the  savage  differences  and  blind 
feuds  of  the  chiefs,  a  piece  of  strategy  which,  as 
we  see  by  certain  familiar  histories,  was  vexy 
suocessAil,  long  ago,  in  upsetting  the  imbecile 
and  barbarous  nationalities,  and  in  proving  at 
the  same  time  that  they  only  got  what  they  de- 
served. When  Cortez,  having  got  into  the  ei^, 
began  to  look  about  him,  he  found  that  a  warlikt 
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•od  predatorj  people,  jmsCj  ftpprebeoi<iT«  of 
tWiuJty  Iii4  t4Ji«o  up  tb«ir  abode  in  tlie  midet 
of  l*kef  sttd  mam»bet,  vkcre  Ibe  wavci  of  tbe 
kk*  Tescoeo  foroM»d  a  vaterj  eirciuiiTmllalioiL 
like  Venice  and  Karessa,  Mexico  waa  biult  on 
fttlet,  and  iotenected  bj  eaoaU;  and  the  onJj 
waj  of  reacbiog  the  citj  waa  bj  four  causeways, 
IcadiDg  through  the  twamps  and  the  shallow 
water.  Tenochtitlan  waa  the  chief  seat  and 
oeatre  of  a  suzeraintj  which  extended  orer  the 
tribal  confederacies  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and 
many  of  the  mountain  Talleys  and  declivities  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  Mexicans  seem  to  have 
been  to  the  races  about  them  what  the  Romans 
were  of  old  to  the  peoples  of  Latium,  feared  and 
hated  for  their  ferocious  lore  of  war  and  rapine. 
The  origin  of  those  Mexicans  b  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness which  en? elops  that  of  e? ery  other  race  and 
family  of  mankind.  Authentic  history  can  only 
tell  us  of  the  Aitecs — those  who  kept  the  valley 
when  the  Spaniards  came.  Tradition  speaks  of 
■a  antecedent  race,  the  Toltecs,  who,  they  say, 
eame  from  the  north,  and  brought  with  them  the 
arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  four  or 
fife  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  time 
of  the  Toltecs  and  the  Spanish  conquest,  to- 
gether with  the  slender  traces  of  indigenous 
oifility  which  escaped  the  fire  and  sword  of  the 
Boropeans,  have  given  the  genius  of  archaiology 
room  enough  to  raise  theories  concerning  those 
who  once  swarmed  in  that  lacuHtrine  valley,  and 
hunted  on  the  neighboring  heights.  Some  sup- 
pose the  makers  of  the  teocallis,  pyramids,  cause- 
ways, idolH,  fictile  vchhcIs,  and  Hculptures,  roust 
have  come  from  AHia,  across  Behring's  Strait, 
bringing  the  arts  of  the  elder  continent  along 
with  them.  Others  speak  of  a  wafture  across 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  favored  by  the  inter- 
vening isles ;  and  others  of  a  Norse  migration 
Arom  Greenland,  and  the  country  of  the  SkrsD- 
linges,  and  the  coasts  subsequently  sacred  to  a 
Yankee  renown.  But,  after  considering  a  score 
of  high  authorities — not  forgetting  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  who  demonstrates  that  the  original 
Toltecs  were  Hebrew  tribes,  running  away  east- 
ward from  Psalmanaxar  or  his  grandson — people 
are  either  enligbtene<l  or  bewildered  down  to  the 
eonclusion  that  nearly  all  the  theories  are  too 
good  for  the  subject,  and  that  one  would  be  most 
likely  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter  out  of  the 
ground,  %»  the  old  Etruscans  got  their  wise,  lit- 
tle god,  Tages.  The  theorists  do  not  seem  to 
aDow  jrufficiently  for  those  conditions  which  cer- 
tainly have  shaped  man*s  primordial  condition 
•rerywhere.  The  peopling  of  America  (suppos- 
Ukg  the  human  race  has  come  of  a  single  Asiatic 
type  and  has  not  been  diversely  created  to  suit 
^  aaveral  latitudea)  waa  probably  brought  about 


in  a  savage  and  desoHoiy  waj,  whether  by  waj 
of  the  Straitt  of  Befaring,  or  in  »  few  wind-vwcpt 
canoes  from  the  Pacifia.     The  last  Boppoaition  is 
supported  by  aereral  &eta.     In  1831,  a  JapaMSS 
junk,  with  three  or  fou*  persons  in  it,  was  Uomk 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  mouth  of  the  ColnmUa 
river.     In  1843,  three  men  of  the  eame  natioa 
had  drifted  across  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  whence 
they  were  carried  home  in  1S45.     All  things  con- 
sidered, we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  the 
civilization  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aitecs  grew  from 
causes  like  those  which  produced  that  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt — from  a  fertile  soil  and  the  amenities 
of  a  warm  and  beautiful  sky.     The  antiquities  of 
Mexico  exhibit  nothing  which  the  long  stationary 
people  of  that  latitude  might  not  have  graduaOy 
effected.     That  American  race  had  no  alphabet, 
no  hooka,  no  history  and  no  manuscripts — unlesi 
their  picture  hieroglyphics  could  be  called  suchi 
Their  pyramidal  structures — necessary  to  their 
ideas  of  warlike  defense,  worship  and  burial,  and 
answering  the  purposes  of  forts,  altars  and  tombs 
— would  naturally  be  erected  and  sculptured  by 
a  nation  made  populous  by  the  happy  conditions 
of  their  locality.     History  declares  that  where- 
ever  masses  of  people  were  found  together,  at 
any  time,  they  began  to  make  Babels  of  some 
sort  or  other — hew  stones,  bake  bricks,  and  then 
set  them  up.     Free- masonry  is  the  oldest  order 
in  the  world.     The  autoctkond,  or  children  of 
the  ground,  in  that  intertropical  part  of  our  con- 
tinent, did  not  need  the  traditional  inatruotion  of 
the  wandering  masons,  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Mon- 
golian or  Tartarian,  to  enable  them  to  understand 
their  trancated  pyramids,  ornament  them  with 
ohiselings  in  the  idle  times,  and  put  them  to  the 
uses  of  semi-barbarous  men.     The  rude  astrono- 
my which  is  discoverable  on  Mexican  stones,  the 
weaving  of  cotton  cloth,  the  painting  of  figures 
and  other  artistic  amenities,  are  only  the  natural 
evidences  of  that  civility  which  has  always  grown 
out  of  the  favorable  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate.     The  Mexican  antiquities  preserved  to 
us  do  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  be  of  any  use  in  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  derivation  or  history  of  tho 
peoples  to  whom  they  belonged.    And  we  believe 
those  lamented  hieroglyphic  rolls,  burned  by  the 
pious  hands  of  the  Archbishop  Zumarraga,  would 
have  given  us  no  greater  amount  of  information, 
had  they  come  down  to  us.     The  cosmogony  of 
the  Aztecs  would  seem  to  indicate  an  ultramarine 
derivation.     But  its  strange  stories  of  the  origin 
of  man,  the  Fall,  the  Deluge,  the  demolition  of  a 
Babel  teoealli,  the  rite  of  baptism,  the  sacrament 
of  maize  and  blood  in  the   temples — all  these 
come  before  us  in  a  very  questionable  shape  and 
are  not  to  be  relied  on,  seeing  they  have  been 
flltared  through  the  Spanish  priests  and  mission- 
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aries,  who  not  only  demolished,  in  a  direct  way, 
the  buildings,  sculptures,  rolls  and  paintings  of 
the  Aztecs,  but  still  further  smothered  the  ideas 
and  beliefs  of  that  people  under  glosses  and  pious 
forgeries  which  tend  to  bewilder  all  our  notions 
of  the  subject  There  is  a  double  night  upon  it 
On  the  whole,  as  regards  the  Mexican  civilisation, 
it  seeiDH,  as  we  have  said,  to  have  grown  from 
the  soil,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  on  centuries ; 
and  Mr.  Prescott's  opinion  on  the  matter  is  cer- 
tainly the  soundest  and  best  that  can  be  formed. 
Cortex  found  a  monarchy  tempered  by  cacique- 
rieSf  and  the  centre  and  metropolis  rendered 
populous  by  the  action  of  the  great  principle:} 
then  in  operation,  war  and  cannibalism.  There 
was  nothing  Arcadian  in  that  fertile  and  murder- 
ing region — nothine  like  a  distinct  rural  popula- 
tion. The  teoccUlit  were  the  safeguards  of  au- 
thority, sometliing  like  the  strong  casUes  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  ground  was  cul- 
tivated by  men  who  worked  near  their  weapons, 
and  the  harvests  were  gathered  in,  in  the  manner 
of  a  foray,  especially  in  places  removed  from  the 
oentre,  and  from  security.  The  granaries  were 
near  the  teocallu  in  the  cities,  where,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  be 
gathered.  The  Spaniards  speak  of  the  great  size 
and  populousness  of  these.  But  they  probably  ex- 
aggerated, for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  the  perils 
and  glory  of  their  achievements.  The  Spanish  style 
is  always  inflated  and  false,  even  under  the  mildest 
and  simplest  circumstances.  The  vague  and 
lofty  accounts  given  in  the  letters  of  Cortez  are 
not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on ;  and  the  historians, 
doubtless,  wrong  themselves  by  foUowitag  him 
too  closely — ^though,  to  be  sure,  they  have  scarcely 
any  choice  in  the  matter.  The  extent  and  popu- 
lation of  the  city  of  Mexico  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  in  all  probability;  and  even  sup- 
posing they  have  not,  they  should  not  be  assum- 
ed to  indicate  a  highly  peopled  condition  of  the 
entire  region.  The  grown-up  males  of  such  a 
fighting  nation  would  necessarily  be  warriors, 
and  gathered  under  their  chiefs  in  the  towns,  or 
with  the  king  in  the  central  city,  and  in  this  way 
they  would  give  a  foreigner,  making  his  estimate 
after  the  statistics  of  a  different  state  of  society, 
a  false  idea  of  their  numbers.  The  Spaniards, 
doubtless,  left  a  margin  for  persons  of  the  more 
peaceful  occupations ;  and,  along  with  this,  there 
seems  to  be  as  little  doubt  that  they  magnified 
every  thing  they  saw.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Mexico  would  seem  to  have  lived  pretty 
much  in  the  wigwam  style,  in  very  slight  edi- 
iices.  The  dignity  of  stone  architecture,  so  much 
■poken  of,  belonged  to  the  ieoeallit  and  the  some- 
what embattled  residences  of  the  kings,  chiefs, 
«nd  priests.    And,  after  all,  the  best  of  these 


aristocratic  residences  must  have  been  shabby 
enough,  for  the  grandfather  of  Montezuma,  run- 
ning out  of  his  royal  palace  on  the  report  of  a 
sudden  inundation  fh)m  the  lake  Tezcoco,  broke 
his  head  against  the  top  of  his  door.  The  Halli 
of  Montezuma,  so  splendid  in  harangue,  were 
probably  neither  very  grand  nor  very  comfort- 
able, according  to  our  modem  notions  of  sueh 
places. 

Proceeding  from  the  town  of  the  True  Cross, 
in  February,  1619,  Cortez,  "  a  very  worthy  gen- 
tleman,'' says  old  Bemel  Diaz,  *'and  very  much 
devoted  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  St  Peter,  and  all 
the  other  saints,"  having  defeated  and  conciliated 
the  Tlascalans  to  his  banner,  marched  over  the 
Cordilleras  into  the  valley  of  the  Five  Lakes, 
and,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  entered 
the  capital,  over  one  of  the  four  eaaseways,  as 
the  guent  of  Montezuma.  Lodged  in  an  enclosed 
building,  the  Axayacatl,  the  Spaniards  were  soon 
looked  on  as  the  insidious  enemies  of  the  Mexi- 
cans ;  and  the  latter  taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Cortez,  (who  had  gone  to  confront  Nar- 
vaez,  sent  to  supplant  him  by  the  governor  of 
Cuba,)  attacked  the  strangers  in  their  quarters. 
Cortez,  returning  reinforced,  seized  the  emperor 
and  carried  him  to  the  fort  as  a  protection  against 
the  fury  of  the  people.  But  these  would  not  be 
conciliated  ;  and  having  killed  Montezuma  by  the 
side  of  the  Spaniards,  they  forced  the  latter  to 
quit  the  city,  on  a  night  of  terror  and  bloodshed, 
recorded  in  the  Ilispano- American  Annals  as  the 
Noehe  JVitte.  This  reverse  cost  the  Spaniards 
nearly  one-half  their  number,  and  about  four 
thousand  Tlascalans  and  other  Indian  aliies. 
Assaulted  repeatedly  as  they  retreated  over  the 
mountains,  the  soldiers  of  Cortez  only  found 
safety  in  the  country  of  the  Tlascalans.  Here 
he  remained  for  about  a  year,  recruiting  his 
forces,  overcoming  or  winning  over  the  tribes 
dwelling  round  the  valley,  and  building  brigan- 
tines.  Once  more  crossing  the  Cordilleras  with 
six  hundred  Spaniards,  and  three  thousand  Li- 
dians,  he  reached  Tezcoco  in  the  beginning  of 
1521.  Launching  his  vessels  on  the  lake  which, 
though  now  three  miles  from  the  city,  then  was.'- 
ed  its  causeways,  and  filled  its  canals,  he  began 
the  siege  of  the  capital,  in  May,  with  a  force  es- 
timated at  fifty  thousand  men,  eight  hundred  of 
whom  were  Spaniards.  Toung  Guatimozin  and 
his  people  resisted  vigorously  from  the  walled 
enclosures,  quays,  and  teocallis  of  the  city,  till 
the  middle  of  August,  when,  desolated  by  famine 
and  disease,  the  Mexicans  ceased  to  resist,  and 
Guatimozin,  trying  to  escape  on  the  lake,  was 
taken  prisoner.  Then  what  has  been  represented 
fiQ  the  Hplendid  civilization  of  Mexico,  fell  asun- 
der and  withered,  leavtng  ioaroely  a  wreck  bt- 
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hind,  saye  a  little  rude  masonry,  and  a  race  in 
almost  every  respect  resembling  the  people  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  wilderenesses.  No  rebeUion 
of  that  feeble-rooted  nationality  disputed  any 
nirther  with  the  Spaniards  the  possession  of  Te^ 
ochtitlan — which  comprised  the  present  states 
of  Vera  Cnu,  Oaxorca,  Paebla,  Mexico,  and 
Miehoacan. 

From  1521  to  1824,  the  conquerors  eigoyed 
their  conquest — ^increased  from  time  to  time  by 
further  additions  of  territory.  For  sixty-two 
▼ice-royalties,  Spain  fed  like  a  ghoul  upon  the 
life-blood  of  that  unhappy  dependency.  Ihiring 
all  that  time  Mexico  remained  stationary.  The 
three  hundred  Aztec  years  preceding  the  con- 
quest would,  if  truly  recorded,  show  a  more  de- 
cided amount  of  human  progress  than  we  find  in 
the  same  space  of  time  which  followed  it  The 
curse  of  Spain  was  upon  Mexico.  The  noble 
Tice-royalty  was  tabooed  and  restricted  to  its  com- 
merce and  intercourse  with  the  mother  country. 
Its  sea  trade  was  confined  to  the  ports  of  Vera 
Crui  and  Acapulco,  and  this  could  only  be  carried 
on  in  ships  of  Spain.  The  natiTCs  under  the 
systems  of  ripartiamientot  or  encomiendtu^  were 
distributed  with  the  ground  they  stood  on,  and 
cultivated  the  ground  or  worked  in  the  mines  for 
their  Spanish  proprietors.  Up  to  1774,  the 
Spanish  colonies  could  not  even  communicate  one 
with  another.  All  this  time  the  priesthood, 
masters  of  enormous  wealth,  brooded  luxuriously 
upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  the  principle  of  the 
dleabala  completed  the  demoralization  of  that 
unhappy  society.  The  aleabala  is  a  tax  imposed 
by  the  government  on  every  transaction  of  pur- 
chase and  sale.  We  can  easily  conceive  the 
shuffling,  lying,  smuggling,  and  peijury  which 
necessarily  accompany  the  working  of  such  a  law. 
Heavy  monopolies  discouraged  the  industry  of 
the  people,  and  transit  duties  on  goods  carried 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  still 
further  paralyzed  it  There  was  one  branch  of 
trade,  however,  which  prospered  in  the  stagna- 
tion of  all  the  others — a  branch  belonging  to  the 
king  himself,  which  was  the  sale  of  bulls  and  in- 
dulgences. In  Mexico  the  king  held  the  rights 
of  the  Pope,  and  made  the  most  of  his  monopoly. 
Dispensations  for  milk  and  eggs,  and  certain  kinds 
of  petty  larceny  brought  in  a  handsome  revenue, 
while  the  great  bulls  de  crutada,  absolving  from 
every  human  crime  except  heresy  (which,  of 
course,  is  the  greatest,)  were  better  than  a  good 
gold  mine  to  the  Catholic  royalty  of  Spain.  In 
such  a  diseased  condition  of  society  Mexico  con- 
tinued to  fester  for  three  hundred  years,  during 
which  it  was  furnishing  all  the  poetry  of  Europe 
with  by-words  and  metaphors  of  wealth,  splen- 
dor, and  dignity.     The  Genius  of  History,  in 


fact,  has  flung  that  showy  hypocrisy  entirely  over 
to  her  sister  Muse,  and  turned  away  her  ejes 
from  the  succession  of  those  vicious  and  con- 
temptible vice-royalties.  Most  writers  on  this 
subject  overleap  that  mirey  interval,  and  eome 
from  the  campaigns  of  Cortei  to  the  rebellious 
initiative  of  Hidalgo,  and  the  first  movements  of 
Independence. 

The  first  French  Revolution  (concerning  which 
Carlyle  is  mbtaken,  in  saying  it  ended  with  the 
fall  of  the  Sections  before  the  grapeshot  of  the 
young  general  of  the  Directory,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte; for  it  has  not  ended  yet)  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Mexican  Revolution.  When  Napo- 
leon carried  off  captive  fh>m  Bayonne,  King 
Charles,  ai^d  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  put  his  own 
brother  Joseph  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  the 
Mexican  Vice-royalty  was  disturbed.  Iturrigaray 
called  a  junta  of  this  dependency,  seeing  that  the 
new  dynasty  had  ordered  it  to  put  by  its  Bour- 
bons, and  the  sacred  old  spell  of  royalty  and 
loyalty  was  broken  in  Mexico.  Curiously  enough, 
the  four  millions  of  native  Indiana  were  the  first 
to  stir.  The  traditions  of  ancient  independence 
still  lived  amongst  them,  and  they  dreamed  of  a 
restored  Aztec  dominion.  The  Spaniards  and 
the  chief  priests  were  for  the  Bourbons.  But 
the  Creoles,  that  is,  the  American  descendants  of 
the  Spaniards,  looked  for  a  social  change  which 
would  raise  them  to  the  level  of  these  last ;  so 
that  when,  in  1809,  the  curate  Hidalgo  led  out  the 
natives  to  fight  for  independence,  the  Creoles,  for 
the  most  part,  made  common  cause  with  them. 
The  popular  enthusiasm  was  very  great,  and  Hi- 
dalgo beat  the  royalists  at  Guaniguata  and  else- 
where. The  viceroy,  Venegas,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  supersede  Iturrigaray,  got  the  bishops 
to  excommunicate  the  rebel  curate,  and  then, 
bringing  the  Virgin  of  Remedies  from  a  hermit- 
age, with  the  most  imposing  ceremony,  surren- 
dered his  baton  and  authority  into  her  hands,  and 
transferred  to  her  the  task  of  saving  the  colony. 
The  good  effect  of  this  was  soon  seen.  Excom- 
munication had  not  lost  its  force  since  the  good 
old  times  when  St  Bernard  pronounced  at  Foigny 
his  dread  formula  against  flies,  and  they  were 
tossed  dead  out  of  the  church  in  shovelfuls;  and 
Madonna's  part,  on  this  Mexican  occasion,  was 
effectively  performed.  Hidalgo,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  Toluca,  twelve  miles  from  the  capital, 
suddenly  retreated.  In  the  beginning  of  1811, 
being  at  the  head  of  a  large  Indian  army  at 
Guadalaxara,  he  was  engaged  and  defeated  by 
General  Calleja,  and,  trying  to  escape,  was  ta- 
ken and  shot  in  the  July  of  the  same  year. 

Morelos,  another  curate,  now  took  up  the  torch. 
In  concert  with  Rayon,  a  lawyer,  and  Matamoros, 
a   brother   priest,  he  convened  the  junta  of 
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Ohilpanzingo,  which  proposed,  in  1812,  that  all 
the  races  should  be  on  an  equality,  under  Ferdi- 
nand, or  some  other  Bourbon  prince.  This  was 
rejected  and  Callcja  prosecuted  the  war  against 
the  patriots.  In  Noyember,  1818,  Morelos,  Mata- 
moras.  Bravo,  Vittoria,  and  others  composing 
the  junta,  proclaimed  the  Independence  of  Mex- 
ico. In  the  same  month  the  royalist,  Iturbide, 
took  Matamoras  and  had  him  shot  Soon  after 
Michael  Bravo  was  garotted  at  Puebla.  Galeana 
was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  new  Congress  was 
driven  &om  Ohilpanzingo  to  Apatzingo,  where 
they  formed  a  constitution  bearing  that  name. 
But  they  were  still  unsuccessful ;  their  forces 
were  defeated  by  the  royalists.  At  the  close  of 
1815,  Morelos  was  taken  by  General  Cencha,  and 
shot,  on  22d  December.  Congress  was  now  ex- 
tinguished ;  but  Guerrero,  Rayon,  Tevan,  Bravo, 
Father  Torres,  and  Guadalupe  Vittoria,  main- 
tained a  guerilla  resistance  all  over  the  country. 
Vittoria  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  and 
led  a  very  savage  and  picturesque  life  as  an  out- 
law. Mina  came  from  Spain  in  1817,  and  brought 
with  him  some  people  from  the  United  States,  to 
aid  the  patriots,  but  he  was  defeated  and  shot, 
on  11th  November,  in  that  year. 

Meantime  the  leaven  of  liberalism  was  work- 
ing in  old  Spain,  and  the  royalists  of  Mexico 
felt  themselves  taken  suddenly  in  the  rear — placed , 
as  it  were,  between  two  fires.  The  Cortez  of 
1812  had  been  taking  liberties  with  the  church, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  The  Mexican 
clergy  rose  against  such  radicalism,  and,  making 
a  revolutionary  somerset  of  their  own,  said  they 
would  have  none  of  the  mother  country — at  least 
till  she  came  round  to  the  ancient  routine  of 
things.  They  sustained  Apodoco  in  the  design 
of  establishing  the  independent  rule  of  the  king 
in  Mexico,  and  Iturbide  was  intrusted  with  the 
army  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  an  absolute 
monarchy,  on  the  good  old  plun.  At  that  time 
the  forces  consisted  of  eleven  Spanish,  and 
twenty-four  native  regiments.  Iturbide,  instead 
of  doing  the  bidding  of  the  viceroy,  marched  to 
Iguala,  where  he  proclaimed  independence.  Ca- 
tholic union,  and  constitutional  monarchy,  under 
a  Bourbon  prince — if  they  could  get  such  a  one. 
The  men  of  Hidalgo  rallied  round  Iturbide,  Vit- 
toria among  the  rest,  coming  out  of  his  moun- 
tains in,  the  savage  costume  of  a  St.  John — and 
then  the  whole  nation  adhered  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment. Apodoco  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Bon  John  O'Donoghue,  who  was  sent  out  from 
Spain  and  had  the  honor  of  closing  the  long  line 
of  the  Mexican  viceroys.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
country,  seeing  the  determination  of  the  people, 
he  thought  it  best  to  listen  to  reason,  and,  in 
September  1821,  recognized  the  Independence  of 


Mexico,  and  surrendered  the  capital  to  the  army 
of  the  Three  Guarantees.  Next  year,  the  Cortei 
nullified  the  good-natured  statesmanship  of 
O'Bonoghue ;  but  their  nullification  was  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  Iturbide  intrigued  for  a  king- 
ship, and  was  declared  emperor,  in  Blay  1822,  l^ 
an  overawed  faction  of  the  national  Congress. 
He  subsequently  dissolved  this  body,  having 
found  it  unmanageable,  and  replaced  it  by  an 
instituent  junta.  Rebellions  now  broke  out 
against  him,  and  our  friend  Santa  Anna,  governor 
of  Vera  Cruz,  first  turns  up  in  history  as  the 
chief  of  the  insurgents.  In  March  1828,  Itur- 
bide left  the  country,  and  went  to  Italy  to  live  on 
a  pension  given  him  by  Congress,  along  with 
a  warning  never  to  come  back.  Next  year,  how- 
"ever,  he  returned  secretly  to  try  his  further 
chances  in  the  growing  confusion,  and,  being 
recognized  in  his  disguise,  was  shot 

Then  Vittoria,  Bravo,  and  the  rest  of  the  pa- 
triots, formed  and  inaugurated  the  Constitution  of 

1824,  by  which  Mexico  was  declared  a  federal 
republic,  on  the  principal  of  our  own.  With  the 
first  movement  of  the  new  order  of  things,  began 
those  fWes  of  Mexican  revolution  which  have 
never  gone  to  sleep  from  that  time  to  this.     In 

1825,  Guadalupe  Vittoria  was  declared  first  presi- 
dent, and  Bravo  vice-president  of  the  republic ; 
and  it  was  joyfully  declared  that  matters  were 
now  going  to  progress  in  Washington's  way.  At 
this  time  two  parties,  named  from  a  couple  of 
Masonic  lodges,  the  JSteocetset  and  Yorkinos, 
divided  the  opinions  of  the  young  republic.  The 
latter  were  for  the  republican  constitution,  while 
the  former  leaned  to  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Vittoria  was  a  Yorkino^  and  Bravo  was  an  Etco- 
cetse.  The  federal  plan  had  existed  for  three 
years,  when,  in  1827,  Padre  Areras  and  others 
attempted  to  bring  about  the  other  system.  The 
second  president,  Gomez  Pedraza,  was  an  Etcii- 
euitf  and  then  the  Yorkinot  broke  out  Santa 
Anna  pronounced  with  these,  and  the  capital 
also  pronounced.  The  Creoles  attacked  the  ene- 
mies of  republicanism  in  Mexico ;  Pedraza  ran 
away  in  the  confusion,  and  Guerrero  was  declared 
president  in  his  stead,  in  1829.  The  federal 
principle  was,  therefore,  getting  along,  upper- 
most, till  Bustamente,  the  vice-president,  broke 
out  against  Guerrero,  and  being  joined  .by  Santa 
Anna,  drove  the  president  away  to  Michoacan, 
and  took  his  place.  A  little  after,  they  took 
Guerrero  and  shot  him. 

Spain  now  exhibited  her  wisdom  by  an  attempt 
to  resum^  possession  of  ^  that  nest  of  hornets. 
Bat  Barradas,  who  landed  from  Cuba,  was  de- 
feated at  Tampico  by  Santa  Anna.  The  latter, 
growing  tired  of  Bustamente,  attempted  to  put 
him  down  *  but  being  vigorously  resisted,  retbed 
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to  Veim  Crux,  ^here  he  planned  the  restoration 
of  Pedraza.  In  a  little  time  Buatamente  was 
■ent  scampering  from  power,  and  Pedraza,  com- 
ing once  more  to  Mexico,  serred  out  the  few 
ihonths  that  remained  of  his  own  presidential 
term,  after  all  thoee  wonderful  choppings  and 
changes !  In  May,  1883,  Santa  Anna  was  made 
president.  The  church,  being  strongly  opposed 
to  federalism,  labored  so  strennooslj  that  the 
centralists  were  strongly  represented  in  Congress. 
In  1884  the  president,  backed  by  the  army, 
dissoWed  that  body,  vi  et  armit,  and  overthrew 
the^constitution,  after  it  had  subsisted  for  thir 
teen  years ;  if  that  may  be  called  a  subsisting 
which  was  one  continued  struggle  for  life  ftrom 
the  Tery  moment  of  projection.  By  the  revolu- 
tionary Plan  of  Toluca,  the  states  were  tumecf 
into  departments — a  transformation  which  many 
of  them  resisted,  and  among  others,  the  rough, 
rifle-bearing  Texas,  beginning  to  swarm  in  many 
places  with  a  new  and  more  vigorous  order  of 
inhabitants.  The  legislature  of  that  state  refused 
to  receive  the  military  governor,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlers,  supporting  their  representatives, 
took  up  the  old  New  England  game.  In  1886, 
Santa  Anna,  while  endeavoring  to  put  them 
down,  met  with  the  fate  of  Burgoyne — he  was 
taken  prisoner  to  Houston  at  San  Jacinto.  Next 
year  he  went  home  in  disgrace,  in  a  U.  S.  ship, 
and  retired  to  his  hacienda,  Bustamente  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency.  In  1889  Canales 
excited  a  revolt  in  the  north-eastern  departments, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  unite  Coahuila,  Tamau- 
lipas  and  Durango  in  a  confederacy  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  favorable  to  the  liberties  of  Texas.  This 
movement  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Qeneral 
Arista,  and  suppressed.  Meantime,  the  federal- 
ists continued  to  agitate  violently  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  in  1840 
Santa  Anna,  Paredes,  Lombardini  and  others, 
were  trying  to  pull  dovrn  Bustamente.  A  strong 
body  of  troops  and  citiiens  supported  the  latter, 
and  for  a  month  Mexico  might  have  supposed 
the  Aztecs  and  their  horrible  gongs  were  all  come 
back  again.  It  was  turned  into  a  field  of  battie, 
and  its  streets  and  squares  were  swept  by  cannons 
and  musketry,  while  the  federalists,  from  the 
eitadel,  threw  their  fraternal  bombs  into  the 
houses  of  the  bewildered  citizens.  Out  of  this 
horrible  confusion  came  the  Plan  of  Tacubaya, 
one  of  the  articles  of  which  declared  Santa  Anna 
dictator  till  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution. 
A  number  of  citizens  were  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  such  a  one ;  but  after  two  futile  at- 
tempts, they  were  sent  about  their  business  by 
the  dictator.  He  then  appointed  a  junta  of 
notables,  who,  in  1848,  produced  what  they 
called  the  <*  Bases  of  a  Political  Organization," 


the  principle  of  which  was  centralisation.  Thai, 
after  all  the  scuffling,  shuffling  and  bloodshed, 
the  federalists  saw  their  constitution  of  1824  u 
far  off  as  over,  while  the  people  in  general  eoft- 
tinned  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  wbethv 
tJhey  had  a  constitution  at  all,  or  not 

In  1844,  congress  proposed  to  reconquer  Tex- 
as. Santa  Anna  went  away  to  his  farm,  at  Vers 
Cruz,  leaving  General  Canaliza  in  the  premdea- 
tial  chair.  Paredes  now  pronouncing  against 
the  government,  Santa  Anna  raised  troops  snd 
marched  to  oppose  him,  whereupon  the  latter 
was  denounced  by  congress  for  taking  on  himsdf 
the  command  of  an  army.  A  Mexican  con- 
glomeration followed,  and,  in  1845,  Santa  Anns 
was  seen  making  off,  with  both  the  rebels  and 
the  constituted  authorities  pell-mell  after  him! 
He  was  caught  and  imprisoned  at  Perote,  bat 
allowed  to  go  to  Havana  the  same  year,  under  is 
amnesty.  The  causes  of  all  these  ridiculous  and 
surprising  movements  would  constitute  the  curi- 
osities of  statesmanship ;  but  no  one  ever  pre- 
tended to  comprehend  them  righUy — not  even 
the  Mexicans  themselves — and  they  are  not  worth 
looking  for.  We  see  strange  facts,  but  to  reason 
about  them  would  be  to  lose  time : — 

Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  gmrda  •  puss. 

These  things  are  only  valuable  as  they  lead  to 
the  historic  moral,  which  teaches  the  miserablo 
imbecility  of  that  Hispano-American  people.  Ai 
regards  the  shuffling  and  running  away  of  Sants 
Anna,  it  might  have  been  caused  by  his  reluc- 
tance to  engage  in  any  hostility  against  Texas. 
He  has  been  considered  inimical  to  these  states ; 
but  there  are  several  things  in  the  history  of  oar 
Mexican  relations,  since  he  went  back  from 
Washington  to  his  place,  seventeen  years  ago, 
which  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  he  is  lees 
unfriendly  than  is  generally  thought — ^no  doubt 
for  good  reasons.  In  1845  he  might  have  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  nation  by  simply  appealing  to 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  against  us.  His 
return  to  Mexico,  in  1846,  was  favored  by  this 
government,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  briiig  about 
a  quiet  settiement  of  the  existing  difficulties; 
and  there  have  been  statements  that  some  of  the 
contents  of  General  Scott's  treasure-chest  found 
their  way  into  his  pocket  It  is  possible,  we 
repeat,  that  the  latter  is  not  so  bitter  against  our 
government  as  we  imagine. 

At  all  events,  it  was  in  his  absence  that  the 
war  broke  out — an  occurrence  which  had  been 
naturally  and  by  slow  degrees  growing  out  of 
the  changes  of  1824.  The  single  state  of  Texts 
and  Coahuila,  in  that  year,  passed  a  law  permit- 
ting foreigners  to  become  colonists.  In  1830 
immigration  was  forbidden  and  military  posts 
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established  in  the  state.  In  1882  the  colonists 
were  in  rebellion  against  the  goTemment,  and  so 
eontinned  iiU  they  had  established  their  inde- 
pendenoe,  on  the  defeat  of  Santa  Anna,  in  18156. 
For  nine  years,  Texas  maintained  herself  alone, 
the  standing  problem  of  statesmen  and  journal- 
ists all  oyer  the  world,  and  recogniied  by  these 
3tate8,  England,  France  and  Belgium,  tiil  1845, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  British  outcries,  poutings 
and  regrets,  she  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Btrines 
and  came  into  our  family.  President  Herrera, 
urged  by  the  popular  feeling  in  Mexico,  prepared 
to  go  to  war  for  the  recoverjr  of  the  recusant 
state,  and  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at 
Washington,  formally  protested  against  the  act 
of  annexation.  Paredes,  thinking  that  Herrera 
was  not  sufficiently  zealous  in  his  preparations 
for  war,  made  a  pronouncement  against  him, 
procured  his  removal,  and  took  his  place.  In 
March,  1846,  he  refused  to  receiye  the  American 
envoy.  Then  came  the  Two  Years'  War.  The 
tramp  of  marching  men  was  heard  in  all  parts  of 
our  union,  and  our  volunteers  exhibited  an  alac- 
rity in  fighting  supposed  to  be  only  proper  to 
tho  uneasy  Mexicans.  Intelligent  little  armies 
followed  their  drums  into  tho  hostile  republic, 
and  several  courageous  manipuUt  went  forward 
from  the  civil  avocations  to  wage  war  "  on  their 
own  hook.'*  Kearney  winds  through  New  Mexi- 
co, which  he  subdues,  and  on  to  California,  where 
he  finds  Fremont  conquering  under  a  flag  with  a 
a  star  and  a  grizzly  bear.  General  Wool  beats  up 
for  recruits  through  the  west,  and  then  marches 
till  his  point  of  war  is  heard  on  the  Rio  Qrande. 
Colonel  Doniphan  carries  down  his  Missourians 
to  keep  the  wild  Indians  of  New  Mexico  in  awe, 
and  passes  on.  Taylor  crosses  swords  with  Qene- 
ral  Arista  at  Palo  Alto,  and  forcing  him  back  to 
the  Ravine  of  Palms,  breaks  through  his  lines  at 
that  place  and  hurries  to  relieve  the  garrison  of 
Hatamoras.  Afterward,  passing  into  New  Leon, 
with  Worth  and  Butler,  he  takes  tho  town  of 
Monterey.  In  February,  1847,  Santa  Anna 
(lately  allowed  to  pass  into  Mexico  by  Commo- 
dore Connor)  is  met  and  repulsed  by  General 
Taylor  in  the  Pass  of  Angostura. 

In  August  1846,  the  Mexicans  preparing,  with 
their  usual  prudence,  and  in  their  usual  style  of 
government,  to  meet  the  invading  enemy,  had 
pulled  down  and  imprisoned  poor  Paredes,  whom 
they  subsequently  exiled.  They  then  set  them- 
»clves  to  work  at  a  revolution,  a  new  constitu- 
tion, and  a  dictator,  as  if  there  were  no  North 
American  riflemen  within  several  thousand  miles 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  wretched  people  of  the 
tapital,  in  particular,  were  distracted  between 
the  parties  of  the  Pures  and  the  Moderatu — Salas 
being  pitted  against  Ferias.     Santa  Anna  was  at 


last  chosen  provisional  president,  and  Ferias 
vice-president  The  Puret  joined  the  executive 
in  declaring  that  the  property  of  the  clergy  be* 
longed  to  the  nation,  and  it  was  decreed  thai 
their  incomes  should  be  seized,  if  they  did  not 
pay  them  over.  The  clergy  thundered  exoos^ 
munication.  The  chief  of  finance,  refused  to 
sign  the  ordinance,  and,  as  the  executive  persisted, 
Mexico  became  once  more  a  battle-field.  The 
revolution  of  the  Polkot  broke  out  in  February 
1847,  and  six  thousand  men  fought  on  each  sMe, 
for  a  month.  The  Moderates  behaved  very  im- 
moderately. They  suppressed  the  vice-presi- 
dency in  April  1847.  Meantime  General  Scott, 
who  had  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  on  9th  of  March, 
advanced  in  the  old  track  of  Cortez  toward  Te- 
nochtitlan.  Fighting  his  way  through  the  Cerro 
Gordo  Pass,  he  ^merged  on  the  highlands,  and 
steadily  pursued  his  march.  On  21st  May,  an 
Extraordinary  Constituent  Congress  proclaimed 
the  federal  form  of  government  restored,  under 
the  presidency  of  Santa  Anna,  who  at  this  period 
showed  himself  curiously  discontented  and  cu- 
riously inactive  It  was  declared  by  Congress, 
that  those  who  should  propose  to  treat  with  the 
Americans  should  be  branded  as  traitors.  But 
many  citizens  of  Mexico  were  for  treating,  never- 
theless. In  June,  the  states  of  Jalisco,  San  Louis 
Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  and  Queretaro  made, 
by  their  delegates,  a  union  or  confederacy  of  their 
own  at  Lagos,  independently  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment There  was  no  revenue  from  com- 
merce. After  the  defeat  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Ms. 
Trist  mado  overtures  of  peace  to  Mexico.  But 
Congress  would  say  nothing  decisive  in  the  matter; 
they  tried  to  throw  the  responsibility  over  on 
Santa  Anna,  and  he  tried  to  throw  it  over  on 
tlicm.  At  last  he  referred  it  to  a  counsel  of  hi» 
officers,  ^bo  also  put  the  question  by.  Such  was 
the  wavering  condition  of  things  in  Mexico  while 
Scott,  taki^ig  Perote  and  Pucbla,  approached  daily 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  republic.  On  7th 
August  he  advanced  to  Chalco,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded, beating  Yallencia  atContreras,  and  storm- 
ing Cherubusco,  to  the  fort  of  San  Antonio  and 
80,  on  20th  of  August,  to  the  gates  of  Mexico. 
He  is  blamed  for  not  having  burst  through  them 
hot  foot  But  he  would  not  be  justified  in  at- 
tempting such  a  desperate  movement  with  a  force 
like  his,  and  in  that  state  of  things  when  a  nego- 
tiation might  be  expected  to  conclude  the  war. 
But  the  distracted  crowd  of  Purists,  Moderates, 
and  Monarchists  within  the  city  could  decide  on 
nothing  in  common ;  and  so  the  armistice  ctLn.% 
to  an  end,  tho  fortresses  of  Chapultepeo  and  Mc« 
lino  del  Rey  were  stormed,  and,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  the  city  was  won.  Santa  Anna  and 
the  Mexican  officers  proceeded  to  organize  re- 
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Bbtance  elsewhere,  and  some  guerilla  fighting 
followed.  In  the  beginning  of  1848  Pena  7  Pena 
became  President  of  Mexico,  and  Santa  Anna, 
who  had  not  surrendered,  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  eountrj  and  go  to  Jamaica,  on  the  6th  of 
ApriL  Peace  was  now  established,  and  when,  in 
summer,  General  Scott  led  his  soldiers  back  to 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  stood  shorn  of  half  her 
strength — or  rather,  of  half  her  weakness. 

This  has  been  the  most  remarkable  conquest 
of  modem  times.  Indeed,  since  the  days  of 
Alexander,  so  rich  a  war-prize  was  never  won  in 
such  a  short  space  of  time.  And  it  differs  as 
much  from  other  conquests  in  its  fortunate  cha- 
racter. It  has  been  so  for  us,  and  the  general 
cause  of  progress ;  especially  in  respect  to  those 
long-barriered  Morning-lands  of  the  old  world. 
And  it  has  been  fortunate  for  the  Mexicans,  too. 
Our  yearly  payments  of  purchase-money  hare 
enabled  them  to  buffet  some  time  longer  the 
strong  current  of  bankruptcy,  and  its  more  des- 
perate confusions ;  and  if  they  shall  be  taught 
totfeel  that  their  chance  of  continued  existence 
as  a  nation  depends  pretty  much  on  an  occasion- 
al paring  away  of  their  external  borders,  the 
principle  will  work  very  happily,  and,  like  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  Mexico  will  "  make  a  good  end," 
in  time.  But  though  our  money  mitigated,  in 
some  sort,  the  difficulties  of  the  Mexican  govem- 
ment,  it  could  not  remoye  them.  The  course  of 
Mexican  history  continues  pretty  much  in  the 
old  way,  and  may  be  written  in  three  words— 
^* Financial  difficulty — Insurrection"  In  1850, 
Herrera,  opening  the  session  of  Congress,  tried 
to  soften  the  aspect  of  affairs ;  said  there  was  a 
hill  among  the  guerillagcrent  states,  hoped  good 
things  of  a  bad  matter,  the  rcvcnuo,  and  stated 
that  Mexico  would  give  away  no  more  of  her 
territory  ;  this  last,  an  assurance  something  like 
that  of  Bob  Acres  in  the  play,  when  he  says, 
**  We  are  not  going  to  run  away — we  won*t  run 
away."  The  men  of  Congress  were  bewildered 
by  their  own  attempts  to  raiso  a  revenue ;  and 
the  minister  of  finance,  in  measured  and  melan- 
choly language,  declared  that  the  government 
was  destitute  of  fiscal  facilities  for  maintaining 
its  existence.  The  feelings  of  the  Mexicans  were 
strongly  excited  against  our  states.  The  press 
declared  that  the  Americans  should  have  no  right 
of  way  at  Tebuantepec,  and  Congress  voted  the 
Garay  Grant  null  and  void.  The  people  of  Yu- 
catan were  now  in  a  state  of  active  rebellion, 
and  buying  Bulize  muskets  with  the  plunder  of 
the  churches.  Smuggling  was  carried  on  at  all 
the  ports,  and  on  the  frontiers.  A  general  wish 
was  expressed  for  the  election  of  General  Arista 
to  the  Presidency — the  people  hoping  from  a 
change  of  government  what  the  fevered  patient 


hopes  fh>m  a  change  of  position.     Tet,  after  all, 
Herrera's  government  got  through  pretty  wetL 
A  regiment  of  police,  chiefly  foreigners,  had  been 
raised  in  the  capital,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
their  several  countries,  and  this,  and  our  money 
bags  prevented  the  administration  from  being 
blown  away  before  its  time  by  any  gusty  pro- 
nouncements.    In  1851  the  Rio  Grande  frontien 
were  in  a  troubled  condition.     Santa  Anna,  who 
had  left  j^amaica,  was  now  at  Carthagena,  in 
New  Granada,  cherishing  his  game-cocks,  listat- 
ing  to  the  progress  of  events,  and  waiting  for 
what  he  knew  would  happen.     In  1852  the  grow- 
ing disorganization  began  to  take  more   pro- 
nounced shapes.     Government  imposedran  addi- 
tional tax  of  eight  per  cent  on  merchandize  at 
Matamoras,  which  excited  great  indignation,  and 
produced  protests  from  foreign  ministers.     In 
April  a  conspiracy  against  the  government  was 
discovered  at  the  capital ;  the  whole  country,  in- 
deed, was  divided  between  privy  conspiracy  and 
rebellion.    San  Bias,  MazaUan,  and  Guadal^jua 
proclaimed  one  more  plan,  named  after  the  latter 
place,  and  made  Uraga  head  of  any  forces  ad- 
hering to  it     In  October,  an  extra  ses^on<tf 
Congress  was  opened  by  President  Arista.    Im- 
peachments of  government  officers,  and  bills  of 
amnesty  for  rebellions,  distracted  by  turns  the 
legislative  mind,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
garrison  the  house  in  which  Congress  deliberated. 
The  states  began  to  pronounce,  and  in  November 
the  whole  line  of  the  coast  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionists.     Carvajal  made  his  uproar  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  Count  Raousset-Boulbon, 
urged  by  the  representations  of  M.  Du  Pasquier 
do  Dommardn,  carried  two  or  three  hundred 
Frenchmen  from  California  into  Sonora,  on  pre- 
tence of  working  the  mines;  (having  signed  a 
contract  with  the  ReHauradora  Company  of  Mex- 
ico,) but  he  was  forced  to  retire  after  he  had 
beaten  General  Blanco  at  Hermonsilla.     Off  the 
harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  lay  a  French  fleet,  in  a  for- 
midable dunning  attitude ;  and  in  this  way  closed 
1852  upon   that  great  water-logged  Acapulco 
galleon. 

Arista,  against  whom  the  national  tido  was 
now  turning,  in  a  Mexican  manner,  deplored  the 
organic  evils  of  the  country,  and  told  Congress 
he  believed  its  normal  condition  was  one  of  per- 
petual anarchy — the  truest  words  he  ever  spoke 
in  his  life.  The  states  of  Mexico  were  ready  for 
one  more  change  of  government  **DIre  was 
the  tossing,"  as  in  the  hospital  of  incurablos  de- 
scribed by  Milton.  Arista  threatened  to  force 
the  clergy  of  Mexico  to  disgorge  something  in 
aid  of  the  half-starved  government.  *'  Bring  out 
your  guns,"  cried  the  archbishop — the  Hilde- 
brand  of  Anahuac — "  and  I  '11  ring  out  my  bellBl*' 
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ArUta  was  pushed  aside,  and  CeTalloa  made 
president  for  a  short  season.  The  states  sum- 
moned a  reyolutionary  Congress  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent and  recall  Santa  Anna.  In  February  1858, 
the  Mexican  QoTemment  cancelled  the  Tchuan- 
tepeo  Treaty,  and  gave  the  railway  contract  to 
Mr.  Sloo,  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  to  adyance  a 
loan  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  month,  for  six 
months,  and  to  have  the  road  complete  in  seven 
years,  trie  to  all  nations.  In  1842  began  that 
procrastinated  business  of  the  railway — not  yet 
decided — not  even  by  the  Gadsden  Treaty.  In 
that  year  Don  J.  Garay  got  the  grant  It 
Htumbled  oyer  obstructions  till  1847,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Manning  and  Mackintosh,  of  London,  by 
whom  it  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Mr. 
Hargous  and  an  American  Company.  In  1850 
the  Garay  Grant  was  decreed  yoid.  At  present 
the  Sloo  Company  is  engaged  in  constructing  the 
road,  and  the  matter  awaits  the  final  agreement 
of  the  two  goyemments.  On  10th  February, 
Senor  Escobar  went  down  to  Carthagena  to  in- 
yite  Santa  Anna  to  return.  The  latter  had  been 
elected  president  almost  unanimously— eighteen 
states  yoting  for  him,  and  fiye  for  the  others. 
He  accepted  the  inyitation,  declaring  that  <*  Inde- 
pendence or  Death"  was  thenceforth  the  motto 
of  Mexico.  Meanwhile  Uraga,  Robles,  and  Lom> 
bardini,  who  had  acted  as  a  sort  of  reyolutionary 
committee,  offered  Ceyallos,  the  temporary  pre- 
sident, the  Plan  of  Arroyoiarco— doubtless  at 
the  instigation  of  Santa  Anna,  who  would  na- 
turally desire  that  a  reactionary  moyement  should 
bo  commenced  with  his  apparent  interference. 
The  plan  implied  a  junta  of  notables — his  old 
idea.  But  the  phantom  president  rejected  it, 
and  Tanished  away,  after  Arista.  On  the  Ist 
Aprilf  the  cock-fighting  Alcibiades  of  Mexico 
eame  back  in  the  midst  of  a  great  show  of  re- 
joicing, and  began,  with  much  demonstration,  to 
ipangurate  a  new  state  of  things — to  make  a  firesh 
departure  ii^  the  national  course.  It  cannot  bo 
said  of'  him  that  he  has  learned  nothing  and  for- 
got nothing,  like  the  Bourbons.  During  his  re- 
treat, he  studied  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  learned  his  ways,  and  the  history  of  the  last 
year  shows  that  he  is  resolyed  to  walk  in  his 
footsteps.  He  began  by  appealing  to  the  army, 
as  the  hope  of  Mexico,  and  by  securing  the  great 
support  of  the  church.  He  proyisionally  de- 
creed a  Council  of  State,  and  issued  orders  to 
guide  the  goyemors  of  states  in  executing  the 
orders  of  the  supreme  goyemment.  The  people 
were  disarmed,  by  law,  the  telegraph  was  taken 
into  the  hands  of  the  executaye,  and  forty  news- 
papers were  put  to  silence.  The  army  was  newly 
organised  and  officered,  and  arranged  in  two  di- 
Tisions,  the  active  and  the  permanent — the  former 


numbering  about  sixty-five  thousand,  and  the 
latter  twenty-five  thousand  men,  enlistment  being 
carried  on  by  lot  In  June,  the  chief  ports  of 
Mexico  were  declared  open  to  general  commerce. 
The  journals  advocated  a  union  of  interests  with 
the  mother  country  against  the  North  Americans; 
the  style  of  Excellency  and  Senor  was  established ; 
honorary  crosses  of  the  Pope  began  to  be  worn 
in  Mexico,  and  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  was  re- 
stored as  well  as  the  revenues  that  belonged  to  it, 
saving  the  college  of  St  Ildefonso,  and  other  pro- 
perties employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  array. 
Santa  Anna  himself  is  styled  Highness  and  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Royal  and  Illustrious  Order  of 
Charles  III.  By  a  decree,  ratified  by  the  states, 
he  has  been  constituted  president  for  ten  years, 
with  power  to  nalne  his  successor.  The  unlucky 
constitution  of  1824,  and  the  cause  of  the  Purot 
seem  sunk  beyond  the  reach  of  sounding.  It 
will  be  rather  a  violent  commotion  of  the  ele- 
ments by  which  they  can  ever  again  come  to  the 
top. 

The  general  belief  concerning  Mexico  has  been 
pretty  nearly  expressed  by  the  British  joui-nal, 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  neighbor- 
ing powers  and  people  have  been  acting  as  if  she 
was  a  territory  open  to  occupation.  England  did 
not  neglect  her.  In  1846  Admiral  Seymour, 
in  the  Collingwood,  was  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, busied  about  a  grand  project  of  planting 
a  colony  of  Irishmen  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
But  Fremont  and  the  other  ©astern  condottieri 
spoiled  such  protpteting,  and  the  gallant  admiral 
was  obliged  to  return  home,  taking  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Macnamara  along  with  him.  The  Irish 
never  missed  their  luck,  if  they  did  not  miss  it  at 
that  time.  Then,  the  French,  whose  maritime 
influence  was  so  effectually  struck  down  by  the 
greater  Pitt,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
who  have  latterly  been  making  such  efforts  to  re- 
trieve it — whether  at  Algiers,  Tahiti,  the  Mar- 
quesas, the  New  Caledonian  group  or  the  Sand- 
wich Islands — began  to  try  their  luck  in  that 
Mexican  direction.  M.  de  Dommartin  had  de- 
clared the  Latin  races  should  stand  together  in 
the  new  hemisphepe,  against  the  torrent  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Teutonic  progress,  and  that  France 
had  a  vital  interest  in  those  rich  and  helpless 
,  domains  lying  along  the  frontier  of  the  North 
American  States.  M.  Raousset  de  Boulbon  was 
accordingly  encouraged  to  look  for  grants  of  land 
in  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  in  1850,  and  to  carry 
his  Guals  into  the  latter  in  1852,  on  pretence  of 
working  the  mines  of  the  Restauradora  Company. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Indians  of  Yucatan,  no 
doubt  encouraged  by  England  from  the  Baliie, 
were,  and  are,  shaking  themselves  lose  by  re- 
peated rebellions;    and  John  Bull,  who  holds 
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Btioh  heavy  mortgages  on  the  property  and  reye- 
flftes  of  Mexico,  is  ready  to  take  that  splendid 
^insula,  with  all  its  forests  and  remnants  of 
American  antiquity,  in  defaalt  of  reimbursement 
Walker's  late  attempt  grow  fVom  the  same  oon- 
Tiction  of  Mexican  weakness,  and  the  temerity  of 
the  man  was  a  sincere  proof  of  the  contempt  in 
which  the  military  strength  of  that  republic  is 
held.  He  took  with  him  little  OTer  one  hundred 
eiTectiTe  men,  and  they  had  an  idea  that  they 
would  hare  to  play  the  part  of  salragers  rather 
than  conquerors ;  though  no  doubt  their  leader 
assumed  the  tone  of  the  latter  and  trayestied 
their  acts  pretty  freely.  Like  Napoleon  declar- 
ing, from  Berlin  or  Milan,  the  blockade  of  all 
Europe,  he  decreed  Lower  California  and  Sonora 
independent,  by  yirtue  of  well-couched  formulas. 
Beaten  from  the  former,  he  went  to  San  Diego, 
on  the  frontier,  where  he  exercised  his  men,  and 
«<  mediUted  the  fight"  When  the  United  States 
officers  had  driTcn  him  thence,  he  proceeded  in 
the  yague  direction  of  Sonora ;  and  then,  baffled 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Mexican  farmers  to  giye 
him  their  adhesion  or  their  cattle,  and  sharply 
fusilladed  by  the  Mexican  militia,  he  was  forced 
to  go  back  to  the  frontier,  and  thence  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  has  thrown  himself  on  a 
jury.  Nearly  cotemporary  with  this  latest  for- 
eign attempt,  was  the  rebellion  of  Acapulco, 
where  General  Alyarez,  a  Pinto  Indian,  indignant 
at  the  unpaid  arrears  of  his  army,  held  the  city 
garrison  and  the  passes  of  the  neighboring  hills 
against  the  attacks  of  Santa  Anna's  troops. 

The  foregoing  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Mexican 
annals — a  history  contrasting  so  strongly  in  its 
barrenness  with  the  productiyeness  and  value  of 
the  soil.  The  area  of  the  country  is  estimated 
at  800,000  square  miles — a  noble  territory  still, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a  nationality  second  to 
none  but  our  own.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  west 
and  north  by  the  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico  and 
the  line  lately  run  along  the  Colorado  and  Gila, 
under  the  Gadsden  Treaty,  and  in  Central  Ame- 
rica by  Guatemala  and  the  English  possessions 
of  the  Balize.  It  has  twenty-one  states  and  three 
territories.  Mexico,  lying  between  the  18th  and 
40th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  is  a  series  of  plateaux, 
at  various  levels,  from  5,000  to  7,600  feet  in 
height  above  the  sea  level,  and  overtopped 
by  several  very  lofty  cones.  The  central  plain 
of  Mexico— the  flattened  crest  of  the  Mexican 
Andes,  as  Humboldt  calls  it — is  the  grandest 
mountain-platform  in  the  world.  A  wagon 
could  be  driven  over  it  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
to  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico.  By  reason  of  its 
mountainous  character  that  great  country  has  a 
variety  of  soil  and  climate  which  makes  it  fertile 
in  every  product  that  can  be  found  between  the 


Equator  and  the  Pole.    It  posaesses  three  cli- 
mates, not  in  lateral  extent,  but  piled  in  stHin. 
as  it  were,  one  above  another,  ftY>m  tlM  ahcn  t» 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  apper  regka 
being  called  titrroi  frw\    the  middle,  ^mn 
templadoM  ;  and  the  lowest  Hotm  eaUentm.  A  fn 
hours'  journey  suffiees  to  bring  the  traTekr  fnm 
the  pine-trees  to  the  palm-trees — from  the  wsrii 
of  mosses,  lichens  and  the  polar  cold  to  tht 
tropic  warmth,  in  which  he  gladly  throws  liUt 
the  cloak  he  had  wrapped  aboat  him  ia  tht 
morning.     Mexico  oontains  sereral  lakes  ni 
lagoons,  but  only  one  or  two  navigable  riven. 
Two  seasons  divide  the  year — ^the  dry  and  tht 
wet  season.    The  last  begins  in  Hay  and  ooa* 
tinues  four  months ;  the  remainder  of  the  yiarii 
the  dry  season.     The  agriculture  of  MeiieSi 
wherever  it  extends,  is  assisted,  hoJL  rerj  \nwk 
quately,  by  canals,  reservoirs  and  water  wheels- 
a  system  highly  necessary  in  a  eountrj  wkaA 
generally  suffers  from  want  of  moisture,  m^^ 
cially  during  the  period  when  the  runs  do  wt/L 
falL    In  spite  of  the  deficiency  of  showers  sid 
streams,  the  country  is  very  fertile,  prodneSsg 
maize,  which,  in  its  several  varieties,  fnraiihtf 
the  common  food  and  common  drink  of  the  peo- 
ple; the  mainoc,  rice,  the  olive  and  the  viae, 
beans,  indigo,  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, cacao,  and  other  growths  available  for  nour- 
ishment, the  mattria  mediea  and  general  trade. 
Along  with  its  agricultural  wealth,  Mexico  hai 
its  world-renowned  mines,  gold  and  ailver,  dis- 
tributed in  eight  groups,  on  the  top  or  westsn 
slope  of  the  great  Cordillera,  and  covering  a  qpaoe 
estimated  at  12,000  square  leagues.     The  coin- 
age of  the  Mexican  mints  has  been  set  down  at 
an  average  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum.      In  the  midst  of  such  resources,  sad 
bathed  by  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
Pacific  on  the  other,  that  unhappy  country  has 
been  long  struggling  upon  the  edge  of  baokr 
ruptcy.     In  1850,  its  revenues  were  about  six 
millions  of  dollars,  and  its  expenses  near  four- 
teen millions.     The  interest  on  its  national  debt, 
near  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  doUsfs, 
was  nine  millions ;  so  that  the  estimated  defieil 
amounted  to  seventeen  millions.     It  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cur- 
rent income  and  expenses  of  the  Mexican  govtn- 
ment    Its  revenues  are  gathered  in  an  inept  and 
irregular  manner,  not  sanctioned  by  a  well-regu- 
lated system  of  political  economy,  and  the  debili* 
tated  condition  of  the  exchequer  is  more  cleariy 
visible  in  the  confusions  of  the  state  than  in  any 
statistical  tables.    If  we  wanted  the  exact  aritl^ 
metical  truth,  we  should  seek  for  it  the  whds 
day  ere  we  found  it,  and  when  we  found  it,  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  search — like  Gratiano's 
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ro  grains  of  wheat  in  two  bushels  of  cbftff.     It 
generally  stated  and  reoeived  that  two -thirds 
*  the  rerenues  of  Mexico  are  pledged  to  its 
■editors. 

Under  such  ciroumstances,  we  may  safely  say 
lat  the  war-system  of  Santa  Anna  cannot  be  in 
Tery  sinewy  condition.     Indeed  the  late  defec- 
on  of  General  Alrarez,  who  fell  away  becaose 
r  large  arrears,  will  suggest  one  element  of 
eakness  in  the  army  of  Mexico.     It  is  chiefly 
imposed  of  Indians  and  mixed  races,  until  lately, 
tilisted  after  the  manner  of  a  press-gang.     Till 
le  recent  regulations  of  Santa  Anna,  there  was 
0  system  of  military  education  for  officers.   The 
[exican  navy  is  the  mere  shadow  of  a  name. 
'or  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Acapulco,  Santa 
JOM  was  obliged  to  employ  the  sometime  filli- 
aster  craft,  Caroline,  with  a  small  sloop  as 
rader.     But  he  has  latterly  ordered  some  mail- 
teamers  to  be  built,  and  the  war-steamers  Santa 
jin»  and  Iturbide^  pierced  for  14  guns  each, 
ftTe  been  recently  built  at  New  York.     Turning 
)  the  church  of  the  sister  republic,  we  find  that 
i  holds  its  own  brarely  enough,  and  shows  like 
hoge  weed  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  ruins  and 
■ecause  of  them.     The  statistical  tables  say  that 
t  has  in  Mexico  one  hundred  and  fifty  conventual 
looses,   1,700  monks,   2,000  nuns,  and  8,500 
eeular    clergy — in    all,    7,600    persons.      The 
»Tiests  never   care  to  state  the  exact  amount 
»f  their  wealth ;  but  it  has  been  calculated,  by 
iftexican  authorites,  to  be  over  ninety  millions  of 
lollars  in  value.      The  higher  clergy  seem  to 
nmintain  their  dignity  pretty  fairly ;  but  a  va- 
iety  of  testimonies  agree  in  saying  that  the 
mroM  and  humbler  padres  are  ratlier  a  free  and 
Msy  set  of  fellows.     Yet,  after  all,  the  poorer 
meats  are  not  the  worst  of  that  deleterious  class. 
[f  they  do  unbend  a  little  in  wildernesses,  among 
MTages,  we  must  remember  that  some  of  them 
irere  the  first  to  bid  the  people  fight  for  Mexico, 
ftourishing  their  bold  crucifixes  at  the  head  of 
the  marching  bands ;  and  so  we  turn  a  good- 
humored  ear  away  from  Madame  Calderon  de  la 
Barca  and  her  sarcastic  stories  of  those  pretty 
Uttle  eampagneran.     We  shall  always  have  some- 
thing to  say  for  the  poor  class  of  priests.     The 
rich  priests  in  Mexico,  as  every  where  else,  are  on 
the  side  of  strong  government  and  centralization. 
They  are  for  all  things  as  they  always  were — 
especially  in  the  good  old  Spanish  times.     Yet 
they  have  had  their  trials  too.     The  right  to 
enforce  tithes  has  been  taken  away  from  them. 
But  then  they  have  still  left  one  grand  source  of 
gfttisfaction — none   of   the  other  churches  dare 
■how  their  unsanctified  noses  within  that  pious 
republic  of  Mexico. 

The  popuUtion  of  Mexico  ii  eetimated  at  eight 


millions,  of  which  about  five  millions  are  Indiana, 
over  two  millions  Hestixos,  2^mbas,  Mulattos, 
one  million  whites,  and  about  six  thousand  ne- 
groes; from  which  statement  we  perceive  how 
greatly  the  Indian  and  mixed  races  outnumber 
the  whites.     The  aboriginal  people  are  a  sombre, 
silent,  and  slavish  race,  liable  to  fierce  explo- 
sions of  passions,  but  without  any  thing  like 
steady  spirit  or  vivacity.     They  would  desirs  no 
better  than  to  throw  ofi'  their  trowsers,  and  go 
live  in  the  woods,  with  the  prospect  of  killing 
and  eating  one  another,  when  the  maize  crop  nui 
short     Humboldt  says  of  them  that  their  women 
prefer  the  sprightly  negroea  before  them — which 
shows  that  the  Aztecs   must  be  uncommonly 
stupid.    They  are  very  ignorant — ^living  evidences, 
in  fact,  of  the  demoralizing  sway  of  Spain.     They 
are  under  the  control  of  the  priests,  and  Incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  revolution  of  1824.  They 
do  not  understand  their  political  independence. 
An  Indian  was  asked,  at  election  time,  for  whom 
he  would  vote.     Being  perfectly  unposted  on  the 
question  of  the  day,  and,  moreover,  taken  rather 
short,  he  said  he-  thought  it  would  be  for — ^the 
Holy  Ghost; — a  very  improper  sort  of  reply,  to 
be  sure.     No  doubt  there  were  thousands  in  his 
happy  predicament     But  his  ignorance  is  net 
unmingled  bliss  to  the  poor  Indian.     He  pays  the 
penalty  of  his  subservient  position  in  many  ways. 
He  is  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army.     He  does  not 
like  this,  and  never  did.     Latterly  they  pressed 
him ;  if  he  ran  away,  they  went  after  him  and 
caught  him  with  a  lasso,  and  then  his  wife  and 
children  would  take  their  wallets  and  follow  the 
poor  devil  to  the  inextinguishable  wars  of  the 
heroic  republic.     At  present  Santa  Anna  has  es- 
tablished lots  for  the  lasso.     But  there  is  not  an 
Indian  in  Mexico  who  would  not  rather  drink 
pulque  in  a  wigwam  than  sustain  the  national 
glory  of  his  country  in  war.     The  social  condi- 
tion of  that  country  is  pretty  much  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.     There  are  few  roads,  and 
the  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  various 
districts  is  carried  on  over  bridle-paths,  very 
rarely  repaired.     It  is  only  at  present  that  rail- 
ways are  beginning  to  be  projected  and  made  in 
the  country.      Agriculture    and    manufactures 
suffer  from  the  want  of  a  free  internal  intercourse 
and  are  further  depresseed  by  the  incessant  rattle 
of  the  revolutions  or  pronouncements. 

The  Spanish  civilization  had  a  hundred  year* 
start  of  that  of  New  England  and  the  rest  of  these 
states ;  yet  do  they  **  now  stand  off  in  differences 
so  mighty" — one  sinking  into  the  grave  of  the 
Toltecs,  the  other  overrunning  and  brightening 
all  the  pathways  of  progress.  Causes  of  such  dif- 
ferences may  be  found  in  race ;  but  others  as  valid 
may  be  shown.    Spanish  colonization  canM  with 
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royalty  and  hierarchy ;  Anglo-Saxon  colonization 
came  with  pover^  and  independency  for  the  most 
part  Mexico  was  colonissed  with  codes  and 
dogmas ;  New  England  with  men.  Add  to  this, 
the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  which  made 
the  natites  a  populous  race,  and  made  their  labor 
necessary  in  the  fields  and  the  mines — thus  pre- 
serring,  in  its  wretched  indigenous  tribes,  one 
great  element  of  Mexico's  decadence.  But  her 
crowning  calamity  has  been  her  church,  which, 
instead  of  raising  the  minds  of  ignorant  men  to 
its  own  Icyel,  by  means  of  education,  abases  itself 
miserably  to  theirs.  Chapters  could  be,  and 
haTe  been  wptten  on  these  things.  For  three 
hundred  years  the  eyils  of  Spanish  govemment, 
reacting  on  one  another,  had  become  indurated 
in  the  people.  When  the  grasp  of  the  imbecile 
mother-country  had  no  longer  strength,  eyen  to 
hold  BO  debilitated  a  colony,  the  people  of  the 
latter  fancied  they  were  to  enter  on  a  track  of 
prosperity  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  states  of  America.  1^  this  they  only 
showed  the  inexperience  and  ignorance  proper  to 
a  serfish  race;  and  their  history  for  the  last 
thirty  years  proves  that  the  yicious  ideas  and 
policy  of  three  centuries,  cannot  be  eradicated 
in  a  generation.  The  Mexicans  were  helpless 
blunderers  in  1824,  when  they  consisted  of  fiye 
and  a-half  millions  of  Indians  and  mongrels,  less 
than  a  million  of  Creoles,  and  about  thirty  thou- 
sand Spanish  bom ;  and  they  are  the  same  to- 
day, saying  the  numerical  difference.  Since  their 
reyolution  they  have  had  about  fifty  or  sixty  re- 
volutions, and  hundreds  of  pronouncements,  and 
along  with  these,  six  or  seven  changes  of  consti- 
tution. There  was  th^  Federal  Constitution  of 
1824;  the  Centralization  Constitution  of  1836; 
the  Bases  of  Tacubaya ;  the  Organic  Bases  of 
1843;  then  the  Restored  Constitution  of  1847; 
then  the  Plan  of  Guadalajara;  and  finally — which 
is  by  no  means  finally — the  dictatorial  arrange- 
ment of  Santa  Anna,  which  has,  as  it  were, 
sprouted  from  the  dead  trunk  of  that  plan.  The 
other  day  there  was  some  talk  of  another  Plan, 
set  up  by  Alvarez,  in  Acapulco ;  but  it  has  a 
muffled  report  just  now,  and  may  not  come  to 
light.  After  all  her  wild  repeated  experiments 
in  the  field  of  freedom,  Mexico  has  taken  refuge 
in  the  arms  of  a  dictatorship. 


Santa  Anna,  supported  by  the  church— tlie 
dead  weight  that,  through  all  the  struggles  of 
Mexico,  has  sat  upon  her  shoulders,  like  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  on  the  back  of  Sindbad — agrees 
that  nothing  but  a  dictatorship  will  suit  Mexico. 
And,  indeed,  every  thing  considered,  it  would 
seem  to  be  so,  at  present  But  to  what  end  ii 
the  dictatorship  ?  If,  in  the  mean  time,  theeoB- 
merce  and  industry  of  the  people  should  be 
largely  encouraged  by  the  government,  and  If 
the  priests  would  lay  a  new  foundation  in  t 
liberal  system  of  education,  the  restraint  wovU 
be  a  wholesome  one.  But  none  of  these  refoiw 
will  take  place ;  the  priests  laugh  at  the  comnsi- 
school  systeuL  The  dictatorship  stands  on  tts 
old  broken  ground,  and  may  be  swept  away  ts- 
morrow.  Mexico  has  a  desperate  progress  U- 
fore  her — even  supposing  she  were  to  be  left  t» 
herself,  and  the  world  outside  were  not  in  moie- 
ment  But  it  is  in  vehement  movement;  mi 
will  not  wait  for  the  miserable  experiments  of 
that  obstructionary  nation.  Mexico,  smgfd 
against,  invaded,  abraded,  will  in  time  dwindle 
down  to  the  **  old  original"  Tenochtitlan.  Every 
thing  in  her  history  seems  to  point  to  suck  s 
consummation  as  this.  Her  nationality  has  do 
roots ;  and  it  should  be  consoling  to  her  people 
to  think  that  they  will  have  very  little  to  besony 
for,  when  they  lose  it  vrithout  emgrating.  We 
have  not  much  faith  in  the  prospective  vrisdom 
of  Santa  Anna's  conservatism ;  though,  consider- 
ing the  fevered  condition  of  his  country,  it  may 
be  allowed  that  it  is  as  good  as  any  thing  else, 
just  now.  If  his  dictatorship  works  well,  then, 
it  is  as  the  gallows  does — "  for  those  who  de 
ill." 

They  are  at  it  again.  The  plan  of  Acapuko, 
with  its  federal  and  democratic  principles,  is  sp- 
parently  making  adherents,  and  bodies  of  insll^ 
gents  have  risen  in  several  of  the  states — the  most 
dangerous  being  in  Michoacan.  The  spiritof  AlTt- 
rez,  at  least,  is  abroad,  even  if  his  body  be  dead; 
and  it  is  also  reported  that  Count  Boulbon  has  gone 
again  to  Quaymas  with  a  force  of  Frenchmen  and 
others,  to  fish  in  the  troubled  waters.  The  strong- 
est party  in  the  country  is  still  that  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and,  aided  by  the  Gladsden  ten  Tir^Ti]ift<»f^ 
Santa  will  doubtless  hold  his  own  in  Mexico  ibr 
some  time  longer. 
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OR  SPRING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


BT  OABOUMB  OHBSBBBO*. 


{CorUmued  from  pa^$  250.) 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Jbp  was  by  no  means  a  riyal  of  the  magnetio 
telegraph  In  speed,  as  a  mode  of  communication. 
It  was  late  in  the  eyeningi  and  a  heavy  fog  had 
settled  upon  the  mountain,  when  Jep  came  and 
deliyered  his  message,  and  as  the  boy  closed  the 
door  of  the  factory  behind  him,  Paul  turned 
again  to  the  book  he  was  reading,  snuffed  his 
oandle,  and  said  to  himself,  <*  In  the  morning 
Pftuline  can  make  the  Tisit  she  proposed  at  Tas- 
aie's,  and  I  will  go  on  up  to  Mr.  Devlin." 

That  gentleman,  however,  was  not  in  want  of 
»  guest  during  that  long  sunshiny  afternoon, 
daring  which  he  kept  a  constant  look-out  for 
Paul  Tintoret 

For  the  doctor,  true  to  the  instinct  which  day 
bj  day  was  asserting  itself  more  intelligibly,  or 
rather  more  irresistibly  revealing  itself,  in  dreams 
by  night,  and  in  many  self-forgetting,  ennobling 
thoughts. by  day,  led  him  to  take  in  the  mountain- 
house  in  this  day's  circuit. 

Bright  as  the  afternoon  was  its  influences  were 
not  benign.  As  Mitchell  rode  slowly  along  the 
brow  of  the  mountain,  a  broad,  fair  prospect  in 
full  view  at  every  step  of  his  way,  the  unclouded 
sky  above  him  dazzling  in  its  brightness,  his 
xnind  traveled  under  the  heavy  darkness  of  a 
dreary,  sullen,  gray  expanse. 

That  study  of  himself  and  his  motives  was  not 
jet  discontinued,  but  at  every  point  of  his  pro- 
gress in  it  he  became  more  and  more  disconcerted 
at  the  revelation  of  himself  that  was  made. 
Biany  days,  the  days  during  which  this  self- 
investigation  had  been  continued,  he  had  re- 
frained from  visiting  at  the  schoolmaster's  cot- 
tage, and  this  absenting  of  himself  had  proved  a 
test  whose  result  he  considered  indisputable. 

As  he  alighted  at  Mr.  Devlin's  door,  it  was 
with  the  inclination  to  lay  his  soul  bare  before 
his  friend — for,  in  the  perplexity  and  indecision 
into  which  he  had  unexpectedly  fallen,  counsel 
of  a  disinterested  man,  who,  by  a  constant  use 
of  mental  faculties  had  them  in  a  polished  con- 
ilition,  ready  for  any  and  all  serrice,  of  such  a 
man,  in  short,  as  Mr.  Devlin,  was  precisely  that 
of  which  he  stood  in  need. 

Perceiving  Mr.  Devlin  in  the  flower-garden  he 
joined  him  there,  and  received  from  his  friend 


not  only  a  cordial  welcome,  but  a  gentle  chiding 
for  the  delay  he  has  made  in  coming,  and  the  in- 
firequency  of  his  visits.  But  was  there  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  friendly  interest  looking 
ftrom  those  speculative  eyes,  scanning,  interpre- ' 
ting  the  gravity  of  the  face  which  beamed  with 
BO  much  confidence  for  him  ?  It  was  no  common 
face — saw  he  not  that,  and  more,  far  more  than 
that? 

"There  is  something  exhilarating  in  such  a 
view  as  that,"  said  the  Doctor,  rather  abruptiy, 
when  these  salutations  were  exchanged.  They 
chanced  to  be  standing  at  the  point  in  the  garden 
which  commanded  the  broadest  prospect,  and  the 
turn  his  thoughts  seemed  to  take,  and  the  conse- 
quent remark,  was  a  natural  one ;  but  the  scene 
was  such  an  one  as,  beautiful,  unrivalled  in  its 
way  though  it  might  be,  was  not  fitted  to  take  a 
deep  hold  on  the  thoughts  of  either  of  the  men 
who  stood  side  by  side  glancing  over  it — it  was 
not  adapted  to  the  states  of  mind  which  had  be- 
come habitual  to  either.  And  there  was  at  least 
no  assumed  weariness  or  indifference  in  the  voice 
that  replied  to  the  doctor's  remark. 

**  Tes,  yes,  I  dare  say,  for  you  it  may  be.  But 
I  confess  I  'm  getting  tired  of  it.  I  must  have 
more  activity  than  this,  or  I  shall  stagnate.  My 
habit  is  to  crowd.  A  deuced  bad  habit,  you  may 
say,  in  your  professional  capacity,  doctor,  bat 
it 's  second  nature  with  me.  Crowd  I  must  I 
never  should  become  satiated,  no  matter  what 
the  extent  of  my  activity.  The  habit  has  been 
growing  on  me,  and  I  feel  that'  I  must  get  away 
back  to  my  ordinary  pursuits.  Very  pretty 
though,  very  pretty  indeed,  as  you  say.  Tes, 
upon  my  word — "  ho  paused,  looking  admiringly 
around  him — **Paul  has  a  refinement  of  taste 
that  does  him  credit,  if  you  consider  the  amount 
of  cultivation  he  has  had.  But  a  man  of  my 
turn  of  mind  can't  be  contented  with  one  lovely 
landscape,  or  any  quantity  of  pretty  flower-beds, 
any  more  than  an  artist  is  with  forever  studying 
one  picture,  be  it  ever  so  fine.  Give  me  variety, 
Walter.  But,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  **Ihave 
passed  many  and  many  a  happy  hour  here." 

**  Which  must  make  the  place  the  most  sacred, 
if  not  the  most  attractive  to  you,"  said  Mitchell. 

*' Tes,"  replied  Mr.  Devlin,  seriously,  yet  at 
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the  same  time  regarding  the  doctor  with  a  search- 
ing glance.  No  sarciism  was  intended,  that  he  in- 
stantly perceiyed,  and  the  gravity  of  his  response 
was  a  good  evidence  of  the  readiness  with  which 
eren  a  shrewd  man  maj  deoeiye  himself,  when 
by  force  of  habit  he  has  become  onmindfal,  un- 
conscious of  all  that  is  to  minds  less  hackneyed, 
eminently  suggestive  of  the  wide  gate  and  the 
broad  road. 

'*But  Walter/'  continued  Mr.  Deylin,  in  a 
liyelier  strain,  '*you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  'ye  given  the  world  a  quit-claim  deed  ?  It 
has  piuzled  me  when  I  haye  thought  of  it,  and 
I  'ye  thought  of  it  a  good  deal — to  imagine  how 
I  am  to  reconcile  it  with  my  conscience  if  I  go 
off  and  leave  you  to  pasture  in  such  a  miserable 
field." 

Here  was  the  yery  time  and  opportunity  for 
Mitchell  to  unbufden  himself,  and  he  knew  it ; 
but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  said  in  rather  a  jest- 
ing way — 

**  Paul,  and  you,  and  I,  gone  at  one  stroke  I 
Why  the  poor  village  would  sink  to  rise  no 
more  I" 

«♦  Paul— what's  Paul,"  said  Mr.  Deylin,  with 
more  impatience  than  was  often,  even  under 
aggravating  circumstances,  allowed  to  find  ex- 
pression in  his  agreeable  yoice. 

**  One  of  the  manliest  fellows  I  'ye  seen,"  said 
the  doctor.  **Full  of  promise,  and  the  right 
sort  of  ambition,  too.  It  is  very  well  for  him  to 
go.  I  am  finally  convinced  of  it.  But  as  for 
me,  I  shall  manage  to  get  a  living  by  nibbling 
among  these  rocks.     That 's  all  I  expect  to  do." 

**But  why?"  The  questioner  did  not  add, 
you  are  a  most  singular  fellow,  outright,  but  his 
tone  of  voice  intimated  that  such  was  his  opinion ; 
and  the  doctor  understood  it,  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  recollection  of  the  constant  misunderstand- 
ing to  which  he  had  been,  or  fancied  he  had 
been  subjected  for  many  years,  that  droye,  rather 
than  lured  him  on  to  speak. 

In  the  troubled  but  resolute  face  of  the  young 
fellow  walking  by  his  side,  Mr.  Devlin  read  the 
thoughts  that  were  passing  in  his  mind,  and  he 
said,  with  a  view  to  encourage  him  to  speak — 

"  I  saw  the  other  day  soipe  yery  clever  draw- 
ings of  yours — quite  a  collection  of  birds — were 
they  drawn  from  nature,  after  a  study  of  their 
habits,  an  I  suppose,  Walter  ?" 

Instead  of  replying  instantly,  Mitchell  hesi- 
tated, and  in  something  like  confusion ;  or  rather 
not  in  confusion — but  a  struggle  was  evidently 
going  on  in  his  mind — the  struggle  of  a  person 
essaying  to  speak  aloud  for  the  first  time,  on  a 
mbjeot  often  gone  over  in  mental  solitude,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  diflicult  to  nttar  in  set 
■peach. 


'*  They  were  drawn  from  nature,  when  I  whs 
mere  lad,"  he  replied  preaentij. 

If  any  man  eyer  called  in  question  the  inri^ 
of  words,  let  him  contemplate  for  a  momsBl 
these  two  men,  the  questioner  and  answerer. 
Many  years  haye  rolled  oyer  them ;  but  the 
quarter  of  a  century  has  made  a  heayier  imprw 
on  the  one,  than  half  a  century  has  left  upea 
the  other.  For  his  nature  is  deeper,  and  it  hu 
been  stirred  from  its  depths ;  while  only  the  su^ 
face  of  the  other  has  been  ruffled.  The  diik 
eyes  of  the  younger  man  tell  that  he  has  suffered, 
and  struggled,  and  endured;  the  calm,  bri^ 
orbs  of  the  other  tell  a  different  story — of  a  Bslf 
whose  bright  incrustations  haye  never  been  peas* 
trated  by  any  arrow.  No  grief  has  rankled  in  it 
— no  trouble  has  possessed  it — ^no  anxiety  dis- 
turbed it  He  may  have  been  beseiged  by  thcK 
things,  but  the  fortress  has  proved  impregnable; 
it  has  never  been  taken  by  them.  His  self-love 
has  been  his  sure  defense. 

And,  as  it  would  seem,  he  is  now  quite  as  col- 
lected as  his  companion  is  disturbed.  It  is  pre- 
cisely on  this  disposition  that  Walter  Mitchdl 
most  relies.  He  cannot  be  mistaken  in  tins 
calmness;  it  will  perceive  and  judge  for  him 
more  clearly  than  he,  with  his  disturbed  yision, 
can  do.  This  man  of  large  experience  and  ripe 
years,  as  Walter  now  regards  him,  is  invested 
with  a  new  dignity  by  the  loying  friend.  He 
looks  to  him  for  counsel,  as  the  trusting  son  to 
the  judicious  father. 

"  I  was  but  a  mere  lad,"  he  repeated,  "  whes 
I  made  those  sketches.  They  were  drawn  froa 
nature.  I  took  a  great  delight  in  watching  the 
habits  of  the  little  creatures.  My  mother  used 
to  say  that  I  was  like  a  wild  boy,  I  lived  so  moeh 
in  the  woods  alone.  I  think  I  haye  hardly  been 
tamed  yet  Certainly  the  old  propensity  his 
not  ever  been  conquered.  But  those  were  go^ 
geous  birds,  sir.  Not  like  those  we  find  in  these 
Maine  woods,  which  look  as  if  all  the  color  hid 
been  frozen  out  of  them." 

"Foreign  birds,"  said  Mr.  Deylin.  ««8o  I 
supposed.  I  have  seen  such,  both  on  shore  and 
at  sea,  while  sailing  through  the  southen 
oceans." 

*«  Australian  birds,"  said  Mitchell,  with  a 
clear,  firm  yoice.  "It  was  in  Australia  that  I 
passed  my  boyhood.  Indeed  I  got  the  better 
part  of  my  education  there.  Even  as  far  as  the 
greater  part  of  my  professional  education,  I 
mean.  I  finished  my  studies,  howeyer,  at  HawaiL" 

"  How  under  heaven  did  you  get  here — cast 
into  this  corner?  How  could  any  thing  short  of 
a  second  deluge  effect  such  a  deposit?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Devlin. 

**  It  all  happened— I  don't  know  how.    I  foimd 
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no  rest,  go  where  I  would.  Perhaps  the  amount 
of  it  is  this.  When  I  arriyed  at  Briarton  I  found 
myself  without  the  means  to  go  a  step  further. 
Not  that  I  had  never  been  in  such  a  predicament 
before.  But  with  the  means  I  had  lost  all  reso- 
lution to  push  on  further.  Otherwise  I  should 
have  kept  on,  no  doubt,  until  I  came  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  or  the  end  of  the  world  came  to  me  !*' 
'  You  have  a  very  good  practice  here,"  said 
Mr.  Devlin,  knowing  that  by  this  side-remark  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  drawing  Mitchell's  mind 
firom  the  main  question  which  he  was  so  evidently 
bent  on  discussing. 

"Tolerable." 

'*  But  then  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  you 
should  confine  yourself  to  such  a  circle  as  this, 
Walter.  With  your  consent,  or  without  it,  I 
miist  carry  you  off  with  me.  I  can  put  you  into 
a  good  practice  in  Bangor  which  will  be  worth 
more  to  you  every  way,  than  I  have  ability  to 
earn  up  on  so  short  a  notice.  What  do  you 
•ay  to  it  T'*  he  asked,  after  waiting  some  time  for 
an  answer  that  was  not  forthcoming. 

**  Impossible,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

•*  Well,  you  have  a  reason  for  saying  that  ?" 

« I  have  no  intention  of  withholding  it.  From 
the  time  when  I  lost  my  mother,  until  I  came 
here,  I  never  felt  that  any  spot  on  earth  could  be 
a  home  to  me.  I  went  to  Hawaii,  but  could 
barely  remain  there  a  sufficient  time  to  get 
through  with  my  studies.  I  went  to  my  mother's 
native  land,  England.  I  could  not  remain  there. 
I  have  found  since  then  in  no  place  sufiScient  in- 
ducement to  remain.  I  have  gone  through  the 
world  without  making  friends — ^isolated,  without 
any  definite  object." 

**  Until  you  came  to  Briarton,"  said  Mr.  Dev- 
lin in  something  like  surprise,  keeping  the  speak- 
er's mind  upon  that  point,  for  he  was  specially 
desirous  to  know  what  it  was  tiiat  Briarton  could 
offer  to  one,  so  enchaining. 

Walter  went  on,  with  the  air  of  a  ma.n  who 
fully  understands  all  that  be  is  about  to  say,  and 
is  not  to  be  hurried  or  delayed  in  it 

**  Mr.  Fillan  befriended  me  in  such  a  way  as  I 
shall  never  forget  He  is  the  first  man  whom  I 
regarded  as  a  friend.  He  made  me  feel  at  home 
in  the  world.  And,  to  make  myself  clear,  for  I 
am  not  so  unselfish  as  to  be  informing  you  of 
these  matters,  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
interest  you — indeed,  why  should  they  ?  without 
an  object — his  daughter  did  not  disenchant  me. 
It  is  a  long  story."  he  stopped  short,  somewhat 
embarrassed,  but  was  met  here  with  encourage- 
ment 

**  Go  on,  Walter — that  is,  if  you  wilL  Yon 
Jo  n't  need  to  hear  me  say  how  much  I  am  inte- 
-ctited  in  whatever  concemfl  yon." 

22 


'*  There  are  circumstances  connected  with  my 
early  life  which  are  painfUl  to  think  of,  much 
more  to  speak  of.  But  I  deem  it  no  wrong  to 
speak  of  them  to  you — I  esteem  the  privilege. 
And  perhaps  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  disquiet 
ing  myself  without  good  cause.  But  this  is  th 
question  which  I  beg  you  to  decide.  If  Pan 
Tintoret  were  to  remain  here,  or  if  his  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Fillan's  family  were  in  reality  what 
I  have  all  along  believed,  I  should  not  speak  now, 
or  ever,  of  those  circimi stances,  which  can, 
at  this  day,  effect  no  man  beside  myself.  I  do 
not,  of  all  things,  wish  to  make  any  unfair  use  of 
Pauline's  name.  I  should  forgive  myself  less 
readily  than  you  might  possibly,  if  I  were  guilty 
of  doing  so ;  but,  if  any  thing  has  grown  out  of, 
or  is  to  grow  out  of  our  friendship,  that  would 
place  us  in  any  nearer  relationship,  I  must  not 
leave  her  in  ignorance  of  that  which  intimately 
or  seriously  concerns  me.  I  have  no  right  to 
withhold  from  her  any  thing  which,  if  made 
known  to  her  at  any  future  time,  would  lead  her 
to  quesUon  the  integrity  of  heart  with  which  I 
sought  her  affection.  Is  not  this  a  correct  senti- 
ment, Mr.  Devlin?' 

'*Very.  You  have  an  attachment  for  the 
young  lady,  and  you  think  that  you  have  reason 
to  believe  she  returns  it  But  yon  have  never 
yet  come  to  an  open  understanding.  And  you 
have  a  secret  that  concerns  yourself  alone,  which 
you  consider  it  proper  to  share  with  her.  Yet  it 
puns  you  to  think  of  doing  so.  .  .  That  is  the 
case.  .  .  Thank  you  for  the  confidence — but  I 
consider,  Walter,  that  your  judgment  will  prove 
quite  as  unbiassed  as  that  of  any  person.  Your 
secret,  recollect,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  up  to  the 
present  moment  safe  in  your  own  breast  I  am 
afraid  you  do  not  appreciate  rightly  all  that 
implies." 

"  My  noble  friend !"  exclaimed  Mitchell,  "  if 
you  will  listen  to  the  story,  believe  me  yon  will 
make  me  happy.  I  want  no  surety  that  what  I 
have  to  say  is  safe  with  you — that  would  dishonor 
us  both.  But  hear  me.  Would  it  be  in  accord- 
ance with  your  idea  of  right  for  a  man,  the  son 
of  a  convict,  to  make  any  demand  of  another  like 
this  I  have  sometimes,  of  late,  seriously  contem- 
plated ?  My  father  was  an  Englishman,  and,  as 
I  said,  a  convict.  I  was  .bom  after  his  sentence 
and  transportation.  My  mother  foUlowed  him 
to  Australia,  six  months  afterward.  Before  the 
year  closed  he  made  his  escape  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  America ;  North  or  South,  we  never  learned 
which.  He  was  to  have  effected  her  escape  also. 
At  their  parting,  he  declared  that  nothing  but 
death  should  interpose  between  him  and  this  end. 
She  waited  for  the  summons  many  years — she  died 
expecting  it,  when  I  was  seventeen.    That  is  all. " 
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What  emotion  eould  hate  been  the  source  of 
the  strange  look  with  which  Mr.  Deylin  regarded 
his  companion,  as  he  briefly  laid  before  him  the 
bald  facts  of  the  case  ?  What  was  the  impulse 
that  prompted  him  so  cheerily  to  saj : 

«That  is  all!  Well,  I  confess,  Walter,  I  do 
not  see  why  these  things  should  have  made  you 
the  wretched  sort  of  fellow  you  confess  yourself 
to  have  been  all  this  while.  Your  mother  was  a 
grand  woman,  I  conclude." 

**  Braye  and  heroic,"  said  Mitchell,  with  emo- 
tion and  fervor,  his  eyes  glistening  as  he  spoke. 
"The  patience  of  her  waiting  and  watching, 
through  so  many  years,  is  more  than  I  can  de- 
scribe to  you,  sir.  And  there  was  nothing  like 
her  trust  in  my  father.  She  died  in  the  belief 
that  if  be  were  liying  he  was  beset  with  misfor- 
tunes, but  true  to  her.  It  was  at  her  desire  that 
I  became  a  student  of  his  profession.  I  studied 
from  his  books,  which  she  presenred.  My  taste 
would  have  led  me,  if  unbiassed,  to  another  pur- 
suit ;  but  I  deem  it  well  that  I  never  engaged  in 
it,  for  many  reasons.  I  might  have  obtained 
some  sort  of  observation — obscurity  is  better  for 
me,  and  I  have  a  circle  which  I  can  benefit,  prac- 
tically. But  very  different  thoughts  and  plans 
possessed  me  when  I  was  a  lad.  I  was  in  the 
bush  one  day,  engaged  in  my  favorite  pastime, 
watching  a  bird,  and  making  a  sketch  of  it,  as  it 
flitted  around  its  nest  of  young  ones,  when  a 
stranger  accosted  me.  We  entered  into  a  con- 
versation, and  before  we  separated  again  I  gave 
him  nearly  all  my  little  stock  of  drawings.  He 
went  home  with  me,  and  for  several  days  re- 
mained at  my  mother's  house.  He  seemed  bent 
on  my  accompanying  him  on  his  travels,  which 
he  intended  to  continue  into  China,  but  my  mother, 
of  course,  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  my  own 
eagerness  to  go  was  short-lived.  I  engaged  in  the 
study  of  medicine  with  some  interest,  which 
greatly  increased  as  time  went  on.  My  mother 
indulged  in  a  vague  hope  that  something  good 
might  grow  out  of  it,  for  we  continued,  up  to  the 
time  of  her  death,  firm  in  the  expectation  that 
we  should  yet  be  united  to  him.  But  after  that 
time,  I  acknowledge,  I  had  no  more  such  expec- 
tation." 

'*  Did  your  mother  never  think  of  leaving  the 
country  and  going  in  search  of  her  husband?" 
asked  Mr.  Devlin,  in  a  manner  that  indicated  his 
interest  in  what  concerned  his  young  friend,  and 
yet  with  such  an  accent  and  look  as  assured 
Walter  that  it  was  nothing  beyond  this  friendly 
interest  that  prompted  the  question. 

"No,"  answered  the  doctor.  "If  he  were 
living  and  sent  for  her,  his  word  could  not  reach 
her  elsewhere.  How  many  times  I  have  heard 
her  go  through  with  that  argument     If  he  were 


dead,  all  the  world  waa  alike  to  her.     AnstiaSi 
as  good  as  any  other  land.'* 

"  If  you  call  this  a  confession,"  said  Mr.  Dir- 
lin,  with  great  deliberation,  "  there  is  nothing  ia 
it  but  reflects  much  credit  on  your  mother  aatf 
yourself,  who  have  so  indisputably  inherited  hff 
virtues.  Still  I  frankly  confess  to  you«  Waltsr, 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  making  any  of  thess 
statements  to  people  in  general,  or  people  in  pir- 
ticular.  Australian  air  is  as  good  and  put^  I 
suppose,  as  any  other,  for  inhaling.  You  have, 
as  an  individual,  nothing  to  do  with  the  tKH» 
you  have  mentioned.  Year  mother  certainly  wu 
a  woman  to  be  proud  of.  You  never  knew  year 
father — he  died  when  you  were  incapable  of 
knowledge — died  to  you  at  all  events.  I  do  not 
see  why  you  should  burden  yourself  in  tUi 
needless  way.  Still,  if  you  have  nourished  t 
different  conviction,  without  doubt  you  will  set 
on  it  And  so  you  ought  It  is  the  way  witk 
men.  We  ask  advice  of  others,  and  follow  oar 
own  counsel.  And,  doubtless,  that's  the  best 
way  for  us." 

The  speech  was  kindly,  and  its  argument  plan- 
sible,  but. from  what  source  did  it  emanate? 
Was  Mr.  Devlin  seeking  to  perplex,  and  still 
further  unsettle  the  judgment  of  his  companiea, 
instead  of  even  aiming  to  steady  it  by  throwing 
into  the  balance  the  weight  of  his  own  conola- 
sion? 

"But  above  all  things,"  he  continued,  "I 
should  urge  upon  you,  Walter,  to  think  over  dj 
invitation  to  go  to  Bangor  with  me.  You  will  i 
outgrow  this  morbid  sensitiveness — ^you  must  A 
winter  there  Would  make  a  new  man  of  yon. 
What  say?    WiUyou?" 

"  Let  me  think  about  it,"  said  Walter. 

"  As  you  wilL  But  in  the  end  I  think  yon  will 
confess  that  you  have  been  a  little  wayward  al- 
ways. Was  it  not  quite  as  much  as  your  nobis 
mother  could  effect  to  keep  you  to  the  plan  ef » 
studying  medicine  after  that  traveler  had  stripped 
you  of  your  drawings,  and  rewarded  yon  by 
planting  a  seed  of  discontent — telling  you  what 
a  fine  artist  you  'd  make,  and  so  on  ?" 

The  doctor's  momentary  surprise  vanished  ia 
the  vivid  recollection  occasioned  by  Mr.  Devlin's 
remark. 

"  As  you  say,  I  took  to  drawing  with  a  pas- 
sionate ardor  for  a  little  time.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  success  as  an  artist,  and  I  acquired 
a  positive  dislike  for  the  things  so  sacred  in  my 
mother's  eyes — my  father's  bookif,  which  she 
daily  arranged  in  new  positions,  with  the  purpose 
of  tempting  me.  All  that  summer  I  wna  regard- 
less and  forgetfiil  of  them ;  but  my  rewar<l  c.'irne. 
With  the  ineessant  exposure  to  which  I  suhjecteii 
myself,  in  ail  torts  of  weather,  I  contnusted  a 
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feTer»  which  laid  me  low  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  autumn.  I  had  abundance  of  tl^ie  to 
oomo  to  my  senses,  and  reflect  upon  the  situadon 
of  mj  mother.  And  I  began  to  have  a  little  new 
eonaideration  for  her  wishes.  I  got  up  from  my 
sick  bed  resolved  that  I  would  be  a  physician. 
From  that  day  to  this  I  hare  never  wavered." 

«  Well  done,  Walter !"  said  Mr.  Devlin.  But 
there  was  not  much  elasticity,  or  heartiness,  or 
gravitation,  in  the  voice  that  said  it.  It  was  in 
atter  contrast  with  the  tremulous,  eager  tones  of 
the  younger  speaker,  whose  heart's  depths  were 
stirred.  Of  the  thoughts  actually  passing  in  his 
mind,  any  other  word  would  have  been  quite  as 
indicative. 

*'  I  can  hardly  believe,"  said  Mr.  Devlin,  again 
speaking  slowly,  with  a  contracted  brow,  **l 
can  hardly  believe  that  a  young  man  of  your  par- 
tioalar  cast  of  mind  and  physical  oonstituUon, 
has  no  desire,  ambitious  desire,  I  mean,  such  as 
oonspicuous  men  in  general  stand  convicted  of, 
to  succeed  in  your  profession — become  distin- 
guished and  prosperous  in  it.  You  are  hot  dis- 
posed by  nature  to  shabbiness.  Ton  like  opu- 
lence and  all  it  brings  with  it — reputation  and  a 
brilliant  circle.     I  am  sure  of  it." 

As  he  spoke,  noting  meanwhile  the  face  of 
Walter  Mitchell,  and  reading  every  line  as  he 
would  have  read  a  hieroglyphic  of  which  he  had 
obtained  the  key,  so  intimately,  so  thoroughly 
did  he  understand  him,  Devlin  became  more  as- 
sored  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  spoken. 

*<  That  is  the  reason,  Walter,  that  I  am  urgent 
in  advising  you  to  halt  where  you  are,  and  at 
once  change  entirely  your  line  of  march.  Come 
away !  Tou  have  been  over  a  great  space,  some 
people  might  call  you  a  very  traveled  man,  but^ 
pardon  me,  it  has  been  very  much  in  effect  like 
the  travels  of  a  littlo  insect  journeying  in  dark- 
ness, making  the  immense  circuit  of  the  nut- 
shell that  imprisoned  it !  I  want  to  do  you  the 
greatest  service  in  a  man's  power.  To  show  you 
the  world  and  society  under  new  and  brilliant 
phases." 

<*  But  this  will  not  help  on  my  poor  patients  in 
the  least !  If  I  listen  to  you  any  longer  to-day 
I  shall  get  bewildered,  and  forget  them  entirely," 
said  Mitchell,  quite  incapable  of  concealing  his 
agitation  as  he  listened  to  these  tempting  words. 
*<  See  how  the  shadows  have  lengthened  since  I 
came  into  this  Eden  I     I  must  go." 

**  But  not  to  forget  what  I  have  urged,  I  trust," 
said  Mr.  Devlin,  taking  Walter's  hand. 

"  Ko— to  think  of  it  seriously,"  said  Walter. 

So !  it  was  now  all  plain,  quite  plain  to  the 
Bsind  of  Mr.  Devlin,  as  he  continued  walking  up 
and  down  the  garden  paths,  when  his  guest  was 
gone.    And  being  plain,  so  plain,  how  conld  he 


calculate  and  indulge  in  retrospective  views,  and 
glance  at  probabilities,  and  fashion  of  them 
prospects,  with  a  brain  as  cool  and  an  eye  as 
stony  as  if  he  were  arrang^ing  affairs  for  a  rail- 
way speculation  ?  How  could  he  array  himself, 
as  he  did,  against  sacred  instincts,  and  intuitions, 
and  holy  affections ;  how  could  he,  knowing,  ar- 
ray himself  against  the  unknowing,  and  in  the 
light  of  knowledge  barter  for  that  which  was 
clung  to  as  priceless,  by  one  who  had  no  wisdom, 
or  rather  not  the  insight,  wherewith  to  account 
for  his  devotion  ?  Did  not  Esau  sell  his  birth- 
right ?  Did  not  Judas  sell  his  lord  T  Did  not 
Peter  deny  him  ?  In  the  long  scrolls  of  world- 
history  are  the  names ;  who  has  counted  them  ? 
— essay  rather  to  number  sea-shore  sands,  and  all 
the  hosts  of  stars ! —  of  those  who  have  re- 
peated the  sins  of  Judas — Peter — Esau. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Mrs.  Tassie  was  in  a  gentler  mood  than  usual, 
and  sat  as  placidly  contemplating  the  black  cook- 
stove  as  if  it  had  been  a  bright  coal-fire,  her  el- 
bows resting  on  her  knees,  and  her  two  broad 
hands  supporting  her  head.  She  was  thinking 
of  Jep,  and  undertaking  an  analysis  of  his 
character,  and  striving  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

The  kitchen  was  clean  and  comfortable;  it 
bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  confused, 
dingy,  cheerless  quarter  of  less  than  a  month  ago. 
This  was  owing  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  made 
by  Bemice  to  keep  things  in  their  places ;  and 
the  scant  furniture,  rubbed  up  and  arranged  with 
an  eye  to  making  the  best  of  it,  did  not  look  so 
utterly  unlike  those  bright  articles  of  use  and 
comfort  which  had  won  the  utmost  admiration  of 
the  ch^ld  on  that  memorable  Sunday  visit  at  the 
schoolmaster  Fillan's. 

No  one  had  seemed  aware  of  these  efforts  she 
was  making — nothing  was  said  of  them  in  the 
house — ^yet  they  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
one  of  the  household — how  could  they  T  and  least 
of  all  was  Mrs.  Tassie  insensible  of  them.  At 
first  she  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  care  and 
thoughtfulnesB  of  the  child,  the  patient  perseve- 
rance with  which  she  did  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again,  because  dissatisfied  with  her  own 
unskillfulness,  but  in  silence  she  busied  herself 
with  the  problem  until  she  arrived  at  its  solution. 

And  now,  while  she  sat  beside  the  kitchen- 
stove  and  thought  of  Jep,  and  the  child's  feet 
went  to  and  fro  in  the  garret  above,  to  the  beau- 
tifying of  which  her  energies  were  now  directed, 
the  mother  came  to  her  conclusion,  and  waited 
until  Bemice  should  come  down,  to  make  it. 
known  to  her. 

And  presently  the  child  came  flying  down  the 
Udder,  and  wiflioat  loss  of  time  seated  hers^ 
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by  the  window,  and  began  immediately  to  work 
at  her  basket  weaying. 

Then,  from  thinking  to  herself,  Mrs.  Tassie 
passed  on  to  an  audible  thinking.  Without  look- 
ing at  Bemice,  she  addressed  her.  In  a  softened 
Toice  she  said — 

**  If  poor  Jep  had  the  same  attention  the  house- 
has  had  along  back,  he  'd  be  as  different*' 

This  was  the  first  special  intimation  Bemice 
had  received  that  her  work  about  the  house  was 
really  appreciated. 

*'  He 's  as  good  a  fellow  as  the  best,  if  he 's 
only  dealt  by  right"  Here  the  mother  paused, 
as  if  waiting  in  expectation  of  some  sort  of  re- 
sponse, but  reoeiying  none,  she  resumed — *'If 
he 's  only  dealt  by  right,  as  good  as  the  best. 
But  he  haint  been,  never.  His  father  didn't 
begin  right ;  he 's  never  been  managed — ^but  he 
aint  so  bad,  even  now.  He  might  be  led  like  a 
lamb.  If  he  does  fly  up  like  a  flash,  he 's  down 
again  in  a  minute,  like  a  quench — ^you  know  he 
is,  Bemice." 

Bemice  looked  at  Mrs.  Tassie  when  she  began 
to  speak,  as  if  to  testify  her  attention,  but  at  the 
conclusion  of  her  remark  she  said  nothing.  Evi- 
dently she  had  some  doubts  of  the  lamb-like 
nature  of  poor  Jep. 

<'Now  isn't  he  better  since  he  has  been  to 
work  all  the  time?  say,"  appealed  the  mother 
more  directly. 

"  A  great  deal  better,  I  think,"  said  Bemice, 
and  she  evidently  thought  as  she  said. 

"  Why  wont  you  take  him  iahand,  then  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Tassie. 

Bemice  laid  down  her  work,  and  with  no  as- 
sumed amaxement,  regarded  Mrs.  Tassie  when 
slie  made  this  proposition. 

**  I?    /take  Jep  in  hand?"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  quickly  rejoined  the  mother.  "  You  *re 
patient.  Do  for  him  what  you  've  done  for  the 
house — ^what  you  're  doing  for  yourself." 

Tears  were  in  Bemice's  eyes.  There  was  no- 
thing fictional  in  the  pathos  of  her  exclamation, 
"  Oh,  if  I  only  could !" 

"You  can,  Bemice !  You  can  do  it  as  easy  as 
wink.  Have  n't  I  been  looking  on  and  seeing  ? 
I  can't  do  it  as  you  can.  I  have  n't  got  the 
faculty.  'T  is  n't  everybody  that  has.  You'll 
never  love  him  as  I  do.  But  you  may  do  enough 
sight  better  by  him." 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands — ^it  had  cost  the 
woman  a  mighty  effort  to  say  this  much  to  the 
poor  child,  whose  soft  answer  fell  like  balm  on 
her  heart— "I  will  try." 

<<It's  as  good  as  done,  then!"  the  mother 
murmured,  and  Bemice  saw  the  tears  trickling 
through  her  fingers.  And  though,  as  she  saw 
them,  it  was  like  beholding  in  vision  a  strength- 


ening of  the  cord  that  bound  her  to  that  hooM- 
hold,  her  own  tearfhl  sympathy  was  aroused, 
and  again  in  her  heart  she  promised,  <*  I  will  tiy." 

**  It 's  all  of  thinking  of  Paul  Tintoret  that  set 
him  on  to  be  so  bad.  If  you  should  talk  with 
Jep  about  that,  and  tell  him — " 

Here  Mrs.  Tassie  stopped,  for  she  saw  sone- 
thing  in  the  young  blushing  face  of  Bernice  thst 
set  her  all  adrift  The  demand  uhe  was  on  the 
point  of  making  did  not  find  ready  uttera^ee. 

*'  Tell  him  what  ?"  said  Bemice.  «<  What  shsll 
I  tell  Jep,  aunt  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Tassie. 

But  the  blush  had  disappeared  ftrom  Beniiee^s 
face.  She  had  rebuked  herself  for  thinking  of 
what  Sue  had  asked  her  once,  about  being  Ptol 
Tintoret*s  "lady  love,"  and  her  voice  £^veno  eri- 
dence  whatever  of  any  emotion  as  she  persisted: 

"  Yes — it  was  something,  I  'm  sure.      What?" 

Then,  with  some  hesitation,  Hannah  said : 

"  I  would  n't  ask  you  to  cheat  him,  I  'm  sure— 
I  don't  suppose  I  would  if  I  thought  it  would 
make  a  saint  of  him ;  though  dear  knows  that 
would  be  a  pretty  sU^ng  temptation.  But  if  the 
angel  you  used  to  talk  about  puts  any  thing  into 
your  head  that  would  make  him  more  easy  like, 
and  not  so  suspicious,  I  guess  you  'U  say  it  to 
him." 

"  Yes  I  will !"  said  Bemice.  "Yes,  I  certainlj 
will." 

"  He  aint  like  his  father— he  aint  like  me.  We 
don't  know  the  way  to  get  on  with  him— we 
never  did.  You  know  the  way  it 's  always  been;" 
she  looked  at  Bernice  while  making  this  humble 
confession,  and  the  child  gravely  nodded  her 
head  in  acquiescence.  Yes,  she  knew  the  way  it 
had  always  been — ^none  knew  better  than  she! 
"But,"  resumed  Mrs.  Tassie,  "I  was  sure — ^I've 
thought  it  for  years — I  was  ture  there  was  a  way 
to  govem  him  that  would  make  it  all  right  I  've 
laid  awake  nights,  thinking  what  it  might  be— 
I  've  had  it  in  my  mind  days,  till  I  got  distracted 
a  thinking  of  it  But  you  've  found  it  out  with- 
out any  such  trouble.  You  've  got  it  all  in  your 
own  hands,  too.  There  aint  a  human  being  in 
the  world  that  he  thinks  of  as  he  thinks  of  you— 
I  'm  his  mother,  and  I  say  it  There  aint  one  he  'U 
hear  to  as  he  hears  to  you.  If  you  '11  only  do  to 
him  as  you  've  done  to  the  house,  a  tidying  up, 
and  a  tidying  up,  and  a  never  getting  tired  of  it! 
I  saw  how  you  did  it  when  you  was  doing.  Bat 
now  it  seems  like  a  miracle  a 'most  Oliver 
thinks  80  too,  your  uncle  does.  He  agrees  with 
me,  you  're  the  one  to  make  a  man  of  Jep." 

During  this  address,  the  child's  face  was  in  a 
deep,  thoughtful  shadow  ;  but  at  its  conclusion, 
she  smiled,  and  nodded  a  most  vehement  **yesl 
yes !"  that  led  the  mother  on  to  say: 
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n? 

'*  He  has  his  good  pints,  Jep  has ;"  bat  she 
Ad  not  attempt  to  enamerate  them ;  the  ragne 
IwUef  was  all  the  subject  would  admit  of.  *'  He 
baa  his  good  pints,  but  dear  knows  they  seem 
wore  off,  like  stubbs.  But  yonr'e  the  one  to 
sharpen  'em,  and  brighten  'em — if  there's  a 
being  on  this  earth  that  can.  And  I  know  there 
it.     You  are  the  Tery  one." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Pauline 
and  Paul  Tintoret  were  on  their  way  up  the 
mountain ;  Pauline  with  the  intention  of  paying 
her  Tisit  to  Bemioe,  and  Paul,  in  compliance  with 
Mr.  Devlin's  summons. 

That  same  morning  found  Mr.  Devlin  on  the 
out-look,  waiting,  with  still  more  impatience 
than  he  had  felt  the  night  preceding,  for  Paul's 
appearing.  The  hours  of  the  night  had  revealed 
him  to  himself  in  a  new  aspect — in  keeping,  it  is 
true,  with  every  other  phase  of  his  character  as 
it  had  developed  itself — ^yet  the  aspect  seemed  to 
be  new,  and  was  calculated  perhaps  to  arouse  in 
him  a  still  more  profound  admiration  of  that  self 
than  had  before  been  indulged  in — a  more  au- 
dacious denial  of  whatever  the  dictates  of  human 
nature  might  have  offered  as  accusation  against 
Mm.  It  was  certain  that  never  while  his  physical 
powers  remained  in  their  perfect  condition,  while 
every  nerve  and  muscle  knew  and  played  its  part, 
while  the  mind  was  in  its  present  state  of  activity, 
and  the  blood  ran  evenly  through  his  veins,  that 
the  same  unbending  and  unquailing,  resistless 
and  merciless  power  would  remain  triumphant  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Devlin.  Disease  might  un- 
nerve him,  beset  him  with  yisions,  make  him 
quail,  but  never  were  his  fears  or  his  confessions 
to  be  confounded  with  repentance. 

It  is  conceivable  that  such  an  one,  even  such 
an  one  as  he,  might,  worn  out  by  sickness  until 
merely  shadows  of  his  vigorous  mind  and  form 
were  left,  give  up,  fh>m  sheer  physical  inability 
to  conceal  it  longer,  the  secreted  burden  worn  so 
long  upon  his  heart ;  but  that,  while  in  a  sound 
mind  and  body,  any  voluntary  surrender  ever 
would  be  made  by  him,  the  idea  is  absurd  I 

Not,  then,  in  halting  between  opinions,  or  in 
yielding  to  the  meekness  of  remorseful  contem- 
plation of  any  old  memory,  was  his  night  passed. 
The  suspicion  in  which  he  had  involved  his 
thoughts,  but  with  the  coolness  with  which  he 
would  have  regarded  any  abstract  speculation,  in 
the  few  past  weeks,  had  now  given  place  to  an 
unquestionable  fact  And  with  scarcely  an  ac- 
celerated heart-throb  he  had  come  into  tall  pos- 
session of  this  fact  True,  he  had  no  data — ^he 
had  nothing  but  a  scrap  of  drawing  in  his  hands 
to  prove  that  well-etablished  ilMt    But  had  not 


his  own  ears  heard  ?  had  not  his  own  eyes  be- 
held ?  What  testimony  did  he  need  beside  this  of 
hisisenses,  to  show  him  in  Walter  Mitchell's  per- 
son, .'verily — ^his  son?    The  spirit  that  hod  de- 
serted, was  as  ready  now  to  deny,  and  with  as 
little  compunction.    The  hand  that  had  shrunk 
firom  unfolding  and  sustaining,  was  as  unscrupu- 
lous, but  no  more  unscrupulous  now,  when  it 
lifted  to  crush  a  heart,  and  had  no  thought  of 
sparing.    The  mind  that  had  no  perceptions  for 
the  gratefiil  appreciation  of  sacrifice,  such  as 
had  brought  the  life  of  the  wife  of  his  youth  into 
disgraceful  union  with  his  life,  when  no  law  of 
man's  would  have  regarded  any  wifely  duty  bind- 
ing on  her,  since  he  had  annulled  it  all  by  his 
career,  was  as  barren  now  of  all  capacity  for  a 
remorseful  love.     Before  the  truth  was  brought 
before  him  in  its  certainty,  he  had  guessed  at  it 
He  had  recognised  faintly,  at  first,  but  afterward 
profoundly,  the  sudden  impulse  with  which  the 
young  man's  heart  leaped  out  to  salute  his,  and 
in  the  mother's  eyes,  and  smile,  and  Toice,  of 
which  Walter  was  inheritor.   The  confidence  with 
which  he  had  laid  bare  the  secret  of  his  history 
— the  trust  with  which  he  had  asked  for  counsel, 
had  wrought  out  two  results  in  Devlin's  mind — 
two  resolves.    The  young  man  must  be  provided 
for — ^must  be  prevented  from  wasting  life  in  his 
present  position,  must  be  put  on  the  track  of 
prosperity.    So  far  the  father  acknowledged  the 
debt  resting  on  him  to  extend.    So  had  he  mag- 
nified himself,  in  his  own  consciousness,  that 
bringing  himself  before  that  mental  tribunal,  he 
shrunk  there  from  the  thought  of  leaving  unpro- 
vided for,  one  who  bore  such  relation  toward  him. 
He  had  found  an  heir ;  but  that  was  all ;  not  a 
link  that  bound  him  to  those  distant  years  of  his 
youth,  or  with  any  other  life  beloved.    As  ef- 
fectually dead  to  it  as  if  it  had  never  been,  was 
he  to  that  part    The  sins  of  that  epooh  were 
unezpiated  then.      Yet  when    that   book  was 
closed,  and  another  opened,  the  unsettled  account 
was  not  forgotten;   ite  irresistible  result  was 
brought  forward,  he  resumed  his  speculations, 
and  his  dreams  continued  as  good  as  his  di- 
gestion. 

Already,  on  this  morning  of  which  I  speak,  he 
had  seen  Jep  Tassie ;  with  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  him  he  had  walked  to  the  mines,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  message  sent  Paul  Tin- 
toret had  been  conveyed  by  the  dwarf.  Receiving 
Jep's  assurance  in  the  affirmative,  he  had  return- 
ed to  his  house  to  wait  there  for  Paul's  appearing. 

Paul  found  Mr.  Devlin,  as  his  guest  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  done,  walking  in  his  garden. 

And  the  oonversation  commenced  at  once  on 
his  appearing,  was  for  some  time  so  exclusively 
confined  to  the  affairs  of  the  garden,  that  Paul  was 
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relieyed  f^om  the  apprehensions  which  had 
kept  him  sleepless  all  the  night — ^for  immediately 
on  receiring  the  message  he  had  associated  the 
call  with  the  recent  oonversation  held  with  old 
9ue,  and  in  his  own  mind  he  was  persuaded  that 
nothing  less  than  a  discussion  of  this  topic  was 
imder  consideration. 

Bat  relicTed  though  he  was  by  the  course  the 
conTcrsation  took  at  first,  there  was  something 
hard  in  Mr.  Devlin's  manner,  which  Paul  felt, 
eTen  in  spite  of  the  reception  he  met — some- 
thing stem  and  unpleasing  in  his  face,  in  spite 
of  the  smile  upon  it — the  very  manner,  the  very 
expression  calculated  to  lead  Paul  to  an  earnest 
speech  from  the  very  depth  of  his  heart,  to  a 
serious  rindication  of  himself  from  a  charge 
which  he  fancied  was  now  in  Mr.  Devlin's  mind, 
urging  against  him. 

**  Sue  Carrol  has  been  round  again,"  he  re- 
marked. 

**  So  I  am  aware,"  responded  Mr.  Devlin  drily, 
aware  from  the  nature  of  Paul's  voluntary  re- 
mark, and  his  method  of  advancing  it,  that  some- 
thing was  to  come  of  it,  something,  perhaps,  that 
it  concerned  him  to  know. 

**  It  is  much  to  my  regret  she  has  been  hero 
this  time,"  continued  Paul.  "She  has  made 
herself  more  of  a  nuisance  than  ever." 

«  Do  you  think  so  ?  Then  you  are  not  inclined 
to  take  all  her  predictions  and  assertions  for 
gospel  truth." 

He  has  heard  it  all  then,  said  Paul  to  him- 
self, and  for  a  moment  the  childish  awe  with 
which  he  had  in  former  years  been  accustomed 
to  regard  Mr.  Devlin,  returned  with  all  its  old- 
time  power,  and  fairly  overwhelmed  him.  An 
occasion  less  urgent  than  the  present,  would  have 
left  him  in  that  confusion,  but  he  struggled  with 
himself,  and  wottld  speak  more  plainly,  more  to 
the  purpose  than  he  had  as  yet. 

**  I  have  heard  nothing,  from  any  individual, 
of  her  idle  chatter.  And  that  led  me  to  hope 
that  her  folly  had  been  cut  short — not  allowed  to 
run  its  length.  I  am  sure  I  did  my  best  to  stop 
it.  But  it  seems  to  have  reached  you,  sir,  and  I 
cannot  wonder  at  your  displeasure.  The  mon- 
strous absurdity  of  the  clrJm  which  she  sets  up 
cannot  have  excited  your  idignation  more  than 
it  has  mine." 

"  My  indignation,  Paul  ?"  Mr.  Devlin  placidly 
smiles  at  the  idea,  as  he  now,  for  the  first  time, 
fairly  perceives  the^  cause  of  the  young  fellow's 
excitement  **  With  us,"  said  he,  **  the  matter 
is  welcome  to  stop  just  here.  I  hardly  hoped 
that  we  should  meet  on  this  ground,  and  yet, 
Paul,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  each  other  by  this  time ;  we 
Burely  ought  to  know  beforehand  how  such  a 


performance  of  Sue's  would  be  received  by  each 
other.  Tet  I  confess  I  had  my  doubts,  Paul-r-I 
forgot  you  were  not  like  all  the  men  I  happen  te 
know — I  had  my  doubts." 

"Had  you,  indeed,  Mr.  Devlin?"  asked  Paul, 
in  undisguised  astonishment. 

"Why  not,  Paul?  Men  doing  business  with 
the  world  are  bound  to  have  them.  We  should 
make  poor  work  of  it  if  we  trusted  every  man, 
or  any  man,  for  what  we  think  ve  know  of  him. 
And  when  a  person's  interests  are  at  stake,  as 
Sue  avers  that  yours  are,  why,  he  is  bound  to 
look  after  them.  Sue  is  a  trump,  and  she'll 
never  let  go  your  cause,  until  she  goes  to  stind 
upon  her  own  trial.  I  admire  her  for  that.  It 's 
not  what  the  sex  is  distinguished  for,  this  perti- 
nacity !  I  would  like  to  know  what  could  divert 
her  mind  from  devotion  to  your  interests,  Paul. 
Fortunate  fellow!  but  my  wonder  is,  how  you 
could  find  it  in  your  power  to  escape  all  taint  of 
suspicion.  Surely,  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thy- 
self. Do  n't  you  know  that  in  the  world  men 
resent  more  furiously  wrongs  done  their  purses 
than  those  done  their  names,  or  their  affec- 
tions?" 

Bitter  were  Mr.  Devlin's  words  in  their  enun- 
ciation, but  sadder  Paul  Tintoret's  face,  a**  he 
listened  to  them,  and  not  a  word  in  answer  did 
he  say. 

"Forget  old  Sue  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Devlin, 
"and  never  let  the  thought  of  her  disturb  yon 
again.  Ah,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  young 
blood  in  one's  veins.  Not  the  least  of  your  pri- 
vileges, Paul,  is  the  possibility  of  being  stirred 
up  as  you  have  been  this  morning.  .  .  .  How 
comes  on  the  monument  Paul  ?" 

The  change  of  tone  in  the  voice  with  which 
this  question  was  asked,  was  not  more  entire  than 
the  change  it  occasioned  in  the  current  of  Paul's 
thought  With  a  glowing  cheek  and  eye,  he  en- 
tered on  this  theme,  from  which  they  wandered 
on  to  such  talk  on  art  in  general,  as  each  was 
prepared  to  hold,  and  to  a  consequent  unfolding 
of  Paul's  inmost  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  to 
chat  concerning  his  relations  with  the  Fillu 
family,  to  every  thing  and  person  with  which  and 
whom  he  had  to  do,  excepting  Walter  MitchelL 

Until,  when  apparently  every  nerve  of  his 
mind  has  been  laid  bare,  and  encouragement 
adapted  precisely  to  his  wants  has  been  admin- 
istered, and  Paul  is  about  to  return  home  again, 
Mr.  Devlin  speaks  of  the  drawings  still  in  hi$ 
possession,  and  adds  that  he  has  a  rare  book 
which  may  interest  Miss  Pauline  and  her  father, 
if  Paul  will  burden  himself  with  it 

Burdened  with  the  book,  but  conscious  of  in- 
finite relief  in  mind  and  heart,  Paul  sets  out  for 
the  village,  by  the  way  of  Tassie's  hut 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Meanwhile  Pauline  has  gone  through  the  for- 
midable ceremony  of  an  introduction  into  Mrs. 
Tussic's  presence,  has  exhausted  all  subjects 
common  between  them,  and  by  her  loTely  face 
and  cordial  manners  has  obtained  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  her  hostess.  Of  which  manifest 
favor  she  has  taken  adrantage,  and  put  in  a  pe- 
tition for  Bemice,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
grant  of  liberty,  that  ensued,  we  behold  the  child 
guiding  Pauline  up  and  down  the  mountain  to 
eyery  point  of  the  least  interest  to  herself,  f^om 
the  lime-kiln  to  the  cave,  where  she  has  hidden 
herself  eo  many  times  away  from  Jep.  And  now 
they  are  come  to  an  exposed  point  on  the  moun- 
tain-side from  which  the  old  forest-trees  had  once 
been  cleared  away — but  evidently  a  long  while 
ago — for  around  the  roots  of  the  departed  trees  a 
new  growth  had  RDrung  up. 

**  This,"  said  Bemice  seating  herself  on  the 
rock,  '*  this  is  the  place  where  our  home  stood. 
There  is  nothing  left  of  it;"  and,  encouraged  by 
Pauline  to  the  recital,  she  went  over  the  whole 
ground  of  her  life,  arranging  its  incidents  with 
the  skill  of  one  who  well  knew  the  bearing  and 
eignificance  of  each.  Even  the  factory  business, 
and  the  organ-hope  were  not  omitted ;  but  the 
narrative  had  its  climax  when  she  said,  *'But 
if  Paul  goes  away !"  Beyond  that  prospect  she 
saw  nothing,  and  she  wondered  if  this  was  not 
also  true  of  Pauline — as  true  as  of  herself. 
What  Jep  had  said  of  the  relation  between  them 
occurred  to  her  now  again — even  if  his  story 
were  not  truth,  still  they  had  both  said  that  they 
were  brother  and  sister,  and  Bemice  wondered 
kow  they  would  endure  the  parting. 

For  days  this  thought  had  been  in  her  mind — 
now  it  found  a  voice  for  itself. 

*<  What  will  you  do,  your  mother  and  all,  when 
he  is  gone  ?"  she  asked, 

•«*Paul ?"  said  Pauline,  "do  you  mean  Paul?" 

"Yes,  your  brother — you  called  him  so." 

«*0h,"  replied  Pauline,  speaking  very  cheer- 
fully, though  her  eyes  looked  very  gravely  at 
Bemice,  "  we  shall  get  up  in  the  morning,  and 
work,  and  walk  about,  and  teach,  and  do  every 
thing  just  as  we  do  now.  I  do  n't  suppose  there 
will  be  any  difference  in  the  way  of  it" 

•*  But  it  will  be  so  lonesome !" 

**  Yes — 80  it  will.  We  shall  miss  Paul  every 
where ;  but  that  is  the  way.  It  is  best  for  him 
to  go,  and  so,  of  course,  we  can  say  nothing 
against  it.  We  should  not  be  loving  our  brother 
if  we  did,  to  any  good  purpose." 

**  But  so  dreadful  lonesome,"  repeated  Bemice, 
more  earnesUy. 

"Oh,  not  BO  dreadful.  Not  dreadful  at  all. 
We  shall  be  hearing  from  him  often,  you  know, 


and  that  will  be  pleasant  Then,  besides,  he  will 
eigoy  life  so  much  more." 

"  Will  he?"  asked  the  child  quickly. 

"  Yes,  and  then  he  will  learn  a  great  deal  that 
he  could  n't  learn  here ;  and  see  a  great  deal  that 
he  never  could  see  here.  Do  n*t  look  so  grave 
about  it  Of  course  he  will  come  back  again 
some  day.  Oh  yes,  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  it 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  Paul." 

"  What  makes  you  think  he  will  come  back — 
ever,  if  it's  so  good  for  him  to  go?"  asked  Ber- 
nice,  who  could  only  look  at  the  question  through 
Uie  medium  of  an  absorbing  sorrow. 

"Because  he  will  want  to  see  his  sisters — you 
and  I.  And  we  shall  want  to  see  him,  too.  And 
after  a  while  we  shall  begin  to  talk  to  him  about 
that  in  our  letters,  and  then  I  should  n't  wonder 
if  we  found  out  that  he  wanted  to  come  back, 
perhaps  to  spend  a  summer,  and  rest  after  his 
hard  work,  for  Paul  will  be  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Well,  well,  this  is 
what  I  should  call  dreaming ;  but  it 's  a  pleasant 
dream,  Bemice,  is  n't  it  ?  and  nothing  in  it  but 
might  come  to  pass  easily  enough." 

And  Pauline  smiled  on  the  child,  as  a  wise 
mother  might,  who  understood  her  heart,  knew 
its  trouble,  and  longed  to  comfort  it  with  some 
sweet  promise  for  the  future's  realization. 

"Besides,"  said  Pauline,  with  a  still  gentler 
eamestness,  for  Bemice  had  turned  her  face 
toward  the  valley,  that  Pauline  might  not  see  the 
tears  which,  one  after  another,  in  swift  succes- 
sion, filled  her  eyes,  "  besides,  we  shall  have  so 
much  to  do  ourselves,  that  I  d(^re  say  we  shall 
not  be  so  very  wretched  after  Paul  has  gone. 
I  've  no  doubt  that  we  shall  have  many  a  happy 
hour  though  Paul  is  gone." 

Silent  was  the  child — she  had  no  such  thought 
—she  saw  no  such  prospect 

"  But  we  must  have  something  to  do.  Folks 
that  have  plenty  of  work  on  hand  are  always  the 
happiest — work  keeps  our  thoughts  and  our 
hearts,  as  well  as  our  hands  out  of  mischief.  If 
you  have  Mr.  Jep  to  teach,  and  the  house  to  keep 
in  order,  and  baskets  to  weave,  that  is  some- 
thing— but  it  wont  take  up  all  your  time.  I  must 
talk  to  Paul  about  you.  There  are  a  great  many 
books  you  ought  to  read,  and  some  thnt  yon 
must  study.  I  shall  have  you  in  my  school  yet, 
perhaps;  who  knows?" 

"I  would  learn  any  thing — I  want  to.  Any 
minute  I  'm  ready  to  begin.  Oh,  Bfiss  Pauline ! 
I  should  like  to  learn  music  so!" 

**iAnd  I  am  just  as  ready.  You  shall  learn 
music.  To-night  I  will  speak  about  it  to  my 
father.  I  can  answer  for  him.  You  and  Birs. 
TasiE&e  must — " 

"  Here  we  are  t"  exehumed  Bemice,  in  a  loud 
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Toice,  starting  up,  and  looking  far  up  the  height, 
whence  evidently  a  sound  had  come  to  her, 
though  Paylino's  ear  had  not  been  quick  to  per- 
ceive it. 

It  was  Paul  in  search  of  them. 

*'Here  we  are!*'  she  presently  repeated,  still 
more  loudly,  when  her  first  cry  met  no  response, 
and  in  her  eagerness  to  inform  him,  she  began 
to  work  her  way  through  the  brush-wood  up  the 
ascent,  and  so  well  had  she  calculated  by  his 
distant  voice  the  exact  path  he  must  be  making 
for  himself,  through  the  woods  and  down  the 
rocks,  that  she  fell  exactly  into  the  line  of  his 
descent,  and  presently  they  came  face  to  face. 
The  eyes  which  met  thus,  met  in  a  mutual  sur- 
prise; not  that  they  had  actually  encountered 
each  other,  for  that  they  had  anticipated,  but 
thus !  Paul's  face,  usually  full  of  cheerful  light 
and  tranquillity,  so  sad — and  Bernice,  the  hungry 
little  soul,  ever  needing  comfort,  so  evidently  now 
in  no  manner  of  need. 

**  Well,  my  little  lady,  where  have  you  left  Miss 
Pauline  ?"  asked  Paul,  taking  her  hand,  but  let- 
ting it  fall  again  in  the  same  instant.  He  spoke 
without  his  usual  smile. 

**  I  came  to  lead  you  there,  where  she  is — ^we 
were  down  by  our  old  house." 

**  Whose  old  house?"  asked  Paul,  carelessly, 
walkmg  by  her  side. 

**Ours;  mother's  and  mine — I  showed  you 
the  place,  Mr.  Paul."  How  surprised  she  was — 
yet  he  did  not  observe  even  that — that  he  should 
not  remember,  when  she  had  told  him  so  much 
about  it! 

"  Oh,  yes.    Well,  what  were  you  doing  there  T" 

"Oh,  talking." 

'*And  you  are  through  with  your  talk,  I  hope 
— ^I  mean,  I  suppose  you  are,  for  I  must  get 
back  to  the  village  as  quick  as  possible." 

And  he  hurried  on  the  faster,  looking  as  he 
felt,  much  disturbed,  and  Bernice  walked  by  his 
side,  as  grave  now  as  he  could  have  wished, 
when,  in  his  most  exhilarated  mood,  on  the  look- 
out for  some  forlomity  to  be  uplifted  and  en- 
couraged. 

And  there  was  no  change  in  his  mood  when  he 
came  to  the  place  where  Pauline  stood  waiting, 
though  he  said  with  a  milder  voice  than  his  man- 
ner indicated  as  the  one  best  fitted  for  his  mood : 
**  If  you  can  go  as  well  now.  Miss  Pauline,  I 
think  we  had  better  be  ofif.  I  heard  it  thunder 
a  moment  ago." 

"Very  well,"  said  Pauline,  taking  her  bonnet 
trom  the  grass,  and  gathering  her  shawl  about 
ber.  **  We  shall  finish  that  talk,  Bernice.  I 
will  not  forget — come  with  us  till  we  get  into  the 
path." 

The  child  obeyed  in  silence,  for  Paul's  spirit 


had  communicated  itself  to  both  of  them,  and 
when  finally  they  parted  in  the  path,  and  her 
face  turned  upward  toward  the  crag  where  stood 
her  home,  it  wore  as  grave  a  look  as  if  it  had 
never  seen  the  sun — as  grave  a  look  as  thein 
who  went  downward  to  the  valley. 

But  let  us  look  back  an  hour  for  the  cause  of 
this  unwonted  mood,  and  influenoo  conveyed  bj 
Paul  Tintoret.    It  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

He  has  struck  into  a  rocky,  shaded  path,  after 
leaving  Mr.  Devlin'a  grounds.  A  heavy  tran- 
quillity, that  falls  oppressively  upon  him,  reflects 
from  heaven  to  earth — ^the  sky  is  dazzling  in  its 
radiance,  but  speechless,  or  if  it  has  a  voice,  he 
who  walks  along  beneath  it,  has,  to-day,  no 
power  of  interpretation.  In  the  west,  howsTer, 
along  the  horizon,  a  just  pcirceptible  cloud  is 
rising,  whose  significance  might  not  perhaps 
escape  Paul,  did  he  observe  it.  But  he  reoiiut 
nothing  in  nature  to-day;  does  not  percein 
the  serenity  of  sky,  the  breathlessness  of  the 
mountain-forest;  hears  not  the  varied  voices  of 
many  waterfalls,  sporUng  here  and  there  amoig 
the  rocks;  the  falling  leaf  does  not  startle  him; 
he  does  not  see  the  squirrels  sporting  here  and 
there — he  treads  upon  snake  and  flower  alike 
unawares — ^there  is  nothing  in  the  world  for  him 
to-day,  except  two  or  three  lives  with  which  his 
own  maintains  a  various  conflict. 

Thinking  of  those  lives,  his  steps  grow  slower, 
and  the  book  he  bears  is  a  burden — ^it  is  a  cross, 
yet  he  does  not  see  it — ^he  will  not  know  it  Bat 
at  length  overcome  by  weariness,  mental,  not 
physical,  he  looks  around  him  as  he  still  con- 
tinues his  way,  thinking  that  when  he  comes  to 
a  favorable  spot,  he  will  tarry  awhile  in  the 
shade,  and  rest.  He  comes  to  such  a  place,  s 
little  nook,  where  the  rocks  are  quite  overgrom 
with  dry  but  verdant  moss,  and  he  sits  down  to 
think.  But  the  self-consciousness  with  which 
the  meditation  is  pursued,  is,  in  its  weaiying 
effect,  marvollously  like  the  walk  along  the  rough, 
unsheltered  rocks,  in  the  light  of  the  fleiy  son. 
He  cannot  endure  it,  and  to  rid  himself  of  the 
necessity,  he  opens  the  gorgeous  book  which 
Mr.  Devlin  has  entrusted  to  his  care  for  Ifiss 
Pauline. 

The  one  thought  that  has  tormented  Paul,  oar 
happy,  cheerful,  generous  Paul,  our  loving,  tmst- 
fiil  friend,  is  not  to  be  dispelled  thus.  Its  hoar 
has  come — it  goes  back  into  no  shade — retreat  is 
the  last  thing  that  it  contemplates ;  it  has  but  to 
assert  itself — and  Paul  does  not  suspect  himself 
sufficiently  to  toss  the  book  away,  but  he  reads 
on.  •    . 

His  brain  was  never  as  dear  as  now — his  pe^ 
captions  never  so  unclouded  or  acute.  His  cjt 
is  caught  and  arrested  with  the  first  gUnos  at 
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i ;  his  cheeks  glow — it  is  another  light 
:  of  inDOcent  delight,  or  astonishment,  or 
>r  the  daj*s  sultriness.  His  breath  is 
1  quick,  short,  almost  spasmodic  inter- 
[e  has  made  a  discovery,  unfortunate 
'esemblanco  that  is  absolute— an  identity 
lerfect  It  is  the  simple-hearted,  noble 
0  is  caught  in  the  toils  of  his  adver- 
drged,  quickened,  sharpened  by  a 
g  sentiment,  he  puts  point  to  point, 
ct  with  fact,  and  assures  himself  in  his 


he  was  but  fulfilling  his  proper  business,  yet  per- 
forming the  commission  intrusted  to  him  I 

None  of  these  thoughts  stood  out  as  dear  and 
independent  reflections  in  Paul's  mind.  Blended, 
but  not  harmoniously.  Confused  they  were,  and 
he  had  no  desire  to  extricate  them — that  was 
what  he  shrunk  firom  doing.  From  the  necessity 
which  would  have  impelled  him  to  do  it,  he  es- 
caped by  hurrying  along,  oyer  rock,  and  stream, 
and  difficult  descent,  until  he  came  to  Taste's 
hut,  and,  to  his  relief,  learned  that  he  most 
search  still  further  for  Pauline. 


igth  he  closes  the  book  again,  and  re- 
>n  the  discoTery  he  has  made.     He  re- 
)n  Mr.  Devlin's  open,  unsuspicious  man- 
)eaking  of  the  resemblance  between  the 
and  engraved  work.     Obviously  he,  the 
1,  alone,  had  obtained  an  inkling  of  the 
uth.     He,  alone,  had  gone  farther  than 
accidental  resemblance — ^he,  alone,  had 
a  great  secret — he,  alone,  had  Dr.  Mitch- 
le  now  in  his  hands  I     The  intellectual 
)y  which  Paul  comes  to  this  conclusion, 
;he  same  time  absolves  Mr.  Devlin  from 
)tive  but  a  wish  to  amuse  Miss  Pauline, 
sntly  curious.     Sure  as  he  is  of  the  re- 
^  has  come  of  his  own  reflections,  he  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Devlin  has  no  such  sus- 
And,  therefore,   he    avoids    actually 
to  any  conclusion  within  himself  as  to 
1  be  the  result  in  the  mind  of  Pauline 
e  looks  with  her  own  eyes  on  the  same 
tnd  reads  the  attendant  history.      He 
from  that  as  studiously  as  a  criminal 
trink,  who  had  not  yet  wrought  outwardly 
],  from  a  contemplation  of  entire  rela- 
d  absolute  consequences, 
it  comes  from  its  shadow,  and  gives  a 
that  it  will  remain  no  longer  in  its  latent 
len  he  gets  up,  resumes  his  cross,  and  his 
id  strives  by  songs  to  which  no  bird  gives 
to  conquer — what?  his  own  better  self! 
;htier  and  more  yaliant  better  nature, 
s  pleading  that  he  may  not  be  led  into 
iont 

a  ghost  that  would  not  be  laid — a  shadow 
ight  not  be  hid,  stood  the  thought;  a 
Byond  his  exorcism — a  shadow  too  heavy 
sun. 

itill  he  comforted  himself  with  a  manifold 
>n.  The  resemblance  might,  perhaps, 
1  be  only  accidental !  If  it  were  more,  he 
,y  was  doing  the  best  service  he  could  ever 
Pauline,  if  any  discovery  that  she  might 
>r  any  suspicion  that  she  might  harbor 
giTO  her  pain,  it  was  better  that  such  re- 
>uld  come  early  than  late.  Ah  I  but  the 
—it  was  that  which  harassed  him — and 


Down  the  mountain  path  they  went  together. 
The  little  cloud  spread  upward  ih>m  a  shadowy 
line  in  the  west,  to  heavy  masses  of  blackness  that 
covered  half  the  heavens — deepened  the  silence, 
whose  profundity  was  tested  by  an  occasional 
peal  of  thunder.  Not  a  leaf  stirred,  not  a  bird 
sang — and  for  a  long  time  Pauline  and  Paul 
maintained  as  deep  a  silence;  but  at  length 
Pauline,  who  imagines  that  Paul  has  merely  been 
annoyed,  but  that  rather  seriously,  by  some  un- 
known cause,  speaks,  and  endeavors  to  restore 
his  good  spirits  by  telling  him  of  the  design  she 
had  formed  of  doing  something  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  Bernice. 

"  Only  to  think,"  she  said  abruptly,  breaking 
the  silence,  **What  an  argument  you  have  to 
maintain  your  faith  in  human  nature,  Paul,  if  it 
ever  desponds  in  your  dealings  with  the  world ! 
This  little  solitary  creature  maintaining  such 
manner  of  integrity  in  the  midst  of  so  much  cor- 
ruption !  She  has  come  out  of  the  fire  purified. 
Think  of  her  undertaking  the  reformation  of 
Jep  Tassie  I  there  isn't  a  missionary  in  five  hun- 
dred, but  would  regard  it  as  a  hopeless  task.  It 's 
no  less  a  work  than  this  that  his  mother  has  g^Tcn 
Bernice  to  do." 

**She  begins  to  think  there  is  something  in 
the  angel  story,  then  ?"  asked  Paul. 

<*  A  moral,  if  nothing  more,  I  suspect  But 
Jep— ^an  any  thing  be  done  for  him,  Paul?" 
**  Nothing  under  heayen — nor — aboye  it" 
« Is  he  so  absolutely  bad  ?  It  can't  be.  He 
has  neyer  been  been  taught — ^he  must  be  taugjht 
—and  the  work  could  not  be  giyen  into  better 
Sands.    I  know  he  eon  be  taught" 

*'  So  can  an  ape  or  a  parrot ;  but  when  jou 
undertake  to  educate  them,  I  belieye  there  is 
generally  a  failure— ^M>mething  good,  and  of  pure 
virtue,  must  be  living  there,  ready  to  be  drawn 
out,  or  capable  of  being.  Jep  Tassie  is  what  !• 
is,  and  will  never  be  any  thing  else.  One  migh 
as  well  try  to  reform  Evil  itself  as  Jep." 

**  As  we  should  always,"  said  Pauline.  "  There 
is  a  Scripture  that  bids  us  overcome  evil  with 
good." 
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"And  another,"  said  Paul,  "which  assures  us 
that  eyil  is  the  fruit  of  all  their  thoughts.  The 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  child  would 
be  her  remoyal.  If  I  had  a  home  she  should  not 
stay  there,  wasting  her  youth  in  such  a  style. 
Ic  Is  yery  heroic  in  her  to  do  as  she  's  doing,  no 
doubt :  but  it  will,  most  likely,  be  the  death  of 
her." 

«*Not  her  death,  but  her  life,"  answered 
Pauline.  "  There  is  a  sure  promise  of  it,  and 
you  would  see  it  even  sooner  than  I,  Paul,  if  you 
were  yourself  to-day.  She  shall  be  educated. 
There  is,  at  least,  no  lack  of  material  to  be 
brought  out  in  her.  How  readily  she  has  always 
come  out  to  meet  the  beautiful  and  good,  when- 
erer  it  has  shown  itself  to  her !  She  has  wor- 
shiped like  those  heathen  we  were  reading  of 
the  other  day,  who  made  a  shrine  of  the  graye 
of  the  good  missionary,  who  died  among 
them.  She  is  worthy  of  haying  the  Book  of  Life 
opened  to  her — eyen  as  they  are — and  she  shall 
haye  it  Nay,  it  hat  been  opened  to  her  without 
our  help,  but  we  perhaps  may  show  her  some  of 
its  depths  of  meaning,  or  put  her  in  the  way  of 
interpreting  them  for  herself.  And  you  must 
help  Paul,  for  to  you  belongs  the  right  of  disco- 
yery.  It  is  not  eyery  mountain  nor  eycry  yalley 
that  nourishes  such  a  life." 

"You  look  for  some  great  result,"  said  Paul. 
•  I  do  n*t  know  that  I  haye  eyer  done  that" 

"  A  great  result  in  goodness  and  truth,  to  be 
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"  Nothing  more  ?  Haye  you  no  clue  to  the  fu- 
ture, no  intimation  of  the  flower  that  may  spring 
from  the  top  of  the  pillar  ?" 

Pauline  smiled  as  she  looked  at  Paul — 

"  Not  the  slightest  I  was  thinking  on  a  smaller 
scale — of  a  woman,  not  a  genius — of  rescuing 
a  child,  not  of  deyeloping  a  world-wonder.  And 
yet  she  has  a  taste,  or  rather  a  passion  for  music 
worth  attending  to.  When  you  called  to  us  in 
the  wood,  we  were  just  speaking  of  it" 

Paul  had  been  lured  along  another,  a  smoother, 
and  brighter  current  of  thought  in  their  rapid 
walk,  by  Pauline— for  in  their  flight  from  the 
storm,  their  conyersation,  fairly  begun,  did  not 
flag  before  they  reached  the  yillage.  But  PauUne'i 
last  words,  and  the  smile  accompanying  them, 
carried  him  back  into  the  old  times  whieh  had 
been  when  he  was  liying  to  dare  and  hope  sH 
things.  Since  then  he  had  demanded  of  her 
more  than  she  had  given — and  now  he  was  walk- 
ing by  her  side,  and  hurrying  on  up  to  her 
father's  house,  bearing  that  cross  which  was  to 
proye  his  integrity.  But  he  was  still  permsting 
in  shutting  out  from  his  sight  the  moral  aspect 
which  the  case  presented,  so  that  when  Pauline 
opened  the  door  of  her  father^s  house,  she  took 
within  the  book  which  Mr.  Devlin  had  sent  down 
for  her  inspection;  and,  seated  beside  her  mo- 
ther, they  turn  over  its  pages,  while  the  storm 
rolls  oyer  the  mountain,  and  breaks  wildly  upon 
the  yillage. 

[7b  be  contmuetL 


EVENING. 


BY  WILLIAM  BTRNE. 


It  ia  the  street— the  c«Im— the  holy  hour, 

When  Trindf  are  hunhed,  and  erery  loaf  and  flower 

Is  hathed  in  balmy  dew ;  and  all  Is  mute, 

Saye  the  soft  notes  of  some  fond  lorer's  flute. 

That,  mingled  with  the  found  of  waters  near, 

Floatu  in  nweet  numbers  on  the  listening  ear: 

Or  rave  the  soothinf^  tones  of  village  bells. 

That  chime  so  sweetly  in  the  distant  dells. 

Scarce  a  leaf  stirs — so  quiet  is  the  air — 

It  seemR  as  though  'twas  nature's  hour  of  prayer ! 

The  jrlorlous  sun  hath  set,  yet  there  are  still 

Bright,  golden  clouds  o'er  yonder  wood-crowned  hill ; 

And  spires,  and  lofty  towers,  and  turrets  gray. 

Catch  the  departing  smiles  of  setting  day  1 

The  lovely  twilight's  rich  and  purple  hue 

Is  Bweptly  blended  with  the  sky's  deep  blue ; 

While  in  the  east  the  beauteous  queen  of  night 

Blaes  among.the  woods  in  splendor  bright, 

Looking  with  pensive  eye  upon  Um  stream 

Where  trembling  plays  her  cold  and  silTery  beam. 

Bow  pmiJr*  mfimorj  with  a  magie  power 


Doth  call  to  birth  at  this  sweet,  tranquil  boor 

Remembrances  of  days  forever  fled  I 

Sad  thoughte  of  those  now  numbered  with  the  fead 

Come  o'er  the  soul,  uncalled  for,  and  we  see 

Each  long-lost  fare  just  as  It  used  to  be. 

Oh  I  often  at  this  hour  the  form  will  come 

Of  h«>r— the  worshiped  idol  of  our  home — 

Tlio  blnpfling  of  our  hearts— ^ur  joy  and  pridel 

Yes !  «»vn  now  I  see  her  at  my  side. 

In  all  her  sweet,  angelic  beauty  stand! 

I  feel  the  pressure  of  her  soft  white  hand. 

And  see  again  that  sunny  smile  that  told. 

Too  plainly  I  nhe  was  not  of  earthly  mould; 

She  does  not  speak,  and  yet  I  hear  a  voice 

Like  bearenly  music,  and  I  do  rejoice 

^^  real  the  vision  seems)  that  she  again 

Doth  dwell  among  us  here  1    But,  when  I  lUa 

'Would  ontre  more  fold  her  in  a  fond  emhraoe, 

And  print  one  kiss  upon  her  angel  face, 

J  boar  a  msh  of  wings;  the  vision 's  gone. 

And  I  am  left— oA,  Godl  how  much    alone! 


SCENERY    OP    THE    HEAVENS. 


BT  THOMAS  MILNBR,  M.  A. 


Of  all  the  celestial  objects  which  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  mankind,  none  hare  excited  such 
general  and  lively  apprehension  as  those  upon 
the  consideration  of  which  we  now  enter.  Un- 
doubtedly their  sudden  appearance,  rapid  moTC- 
ment,  and  occasionally  extraordinary  aspect, 
were  calculated  to  awaken  terror  in  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  and  to  originate  the  wild 
coniectures  that  are  on  record  respecting  their 
character  and  office.  The  Romans  regarded  a 
comet  which  was  seen  in  the  year  44  before  our 
era  as  a  celestial  chariot  conveying  the  soul  of 
Caosar,  who  had  been  assassinated  a  short  time 
before  its  advent,  to  the  skies.  Cometary  bodies 
haTe  been  deemed  the  vehicles  in  which  departed 
spirits  are  shipped  by  their  guardian  angels  for 
the  realms  of  Paradise ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  been  viewed  as  the  active  agents  of 
natural  and  moral  evil  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  been  formally  consigned  to  ecclesias- 
tics for  excommunication  and  cursing.  A  volume 
of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions  might  be  com- 
piled, and  not  without  interest,  from  the  accounts 
of  old  chronicles  respecting  their  appearances, 
registering  the  quaintly  expressed  opinions  of 
the  chroniclers  concerning  them,  the  terrestrial 
events  they  have  tacked  to  them  as  effects  to  a 
cause,  and  the  deportment  to  which  men  have 
been  moved  by  the  apparition  of 

"  the  bluing  star 
ThreAt*niDg  the  world  with  famine,  plague,  and  war: 
To  princes,  death ;  to  kingdonui,  many  crocves; 
To  all  entates,  inevitable  lomee; 
To  hordsmen,  rot;  to  ploughmen,  haplem  seawsui; 
To  sailors,  storms ;  to  dties,  ciyil  treasons." 

We  have  the  word  comet  from  the  Qreek  koma, 
or  hair,  a  title  which  had  its  origin  in  the  hairy 
Appearance  often  exhibited,  a  nebulosity,  haze, 
or  kind  of  luminous  vapor,  being  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  these  bodies.  Their  general  fea- 
tures are  a  definite  point  or  nucleus — a  nebulous 
light  surrounding  the  nucleus,  the  hair,  called 
by  the  French  chevelure — and  a  luminous  train 
preceding  or  following  the  nucleus,  fililton  re- 
fers to  one  of  these  attributes  in  a  passage  which 
countenances  the  popular  superstition : — 

*<  SaUn  stood 
Unterrllied,  and  like  a  comet  homed. 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophlueus  huge, 
In  th'  arctic  sky,  and  from  its  horrid  hair, 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.** 

Anciently,  when  the  train  preceded  the  nocleiis, 


as  is  the  case  when  a  comet  has  passed  its  peri- 
helion, and  recedes  from  the  sun,  it  was  called 
the  beard,  being  only  termed  the  tail  when  seen 
following  the  nucleus  as  the  sun  is  approached. 
This  distinction  has  disappeared  from  all  modem 
astronomical  works,  and  the  latter  name  is  given 
to  the  appendage,  whatever  its  apparent  posiUon. 
Neither  this  luminous  attendant,  the  tail,  nor  the 
nucleus  are  now  considered  essential  oometarj 
elements,  but  all  bodies  are  classect  as  comets 
which  have  a  motion  of  their  own,  and  describe 
orbits  of  an  extremely  elongated  form.  There 
are  several  plain  points  of  difference  between 
comets  and  planets.  The  planets  move  in  the 
same  direction  from  west  to  east,  which  is  astro- 
nomically called  direct  motion;  but  the  move- 
ments of  comets  ..are  often  from  east  to  west,  or 
retrograde.  The  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are 
confined  to  a  zone  of  no  great  breadth  on  either 
side  of  the  ecliptic ;  but  the  paths  of  comets  cat 
the  ecliptic  in  every  direction,  some  being  even 
perpendicular  to  it,  traversing  the  heavens  in 
all  parts.  The  contrast  is  striking  likewise  be- 
tween the  forms  of  their  respective  orbits.  A 
hoop  will  with  no  great  inaccuracy  represent  the 
courses  of  the  planets,  but  the  cometary  paths 
are  immensely  elongated  ellipses,  their  breadth 
bearing  no  proportion  to  their  length.  Only  one 
end  of  the  ellipse  lies  within  the  risible  limits  of 
the  solar  system,  in  the  case  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  bodies.  They  only  risit  our  gaie 
therefore  during  one  part  of  their  course,  and 
that  a  very  small  part,  traveling  during  the  rest 
of  their  journey  far  beyond  the  range  of  th^  most 
distant  planet,  into  spaces  inaccessible  to  our 
sight.  •  The  circumstances  of  their  motions  plainly 
distinguish  them  fVom  the  planets,  fixed  stars, 
and  nebuloB.  Planetary  configuration  is  also 
uniformly  globular,  but  the  external  appearances 
of  comets  exhibit  great  diversities  of  form,  from 
that  of  an  irregular  wisp  of  cloud  to  a  simple 
spherical  luminosity,  or  a  strongly-defined  scimi- 
tar-shaped aspect 

Most  of  the  ancients,  following  Aristotle,  re- 
garded comets  simply  as  meteors  bom  and  perish- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  Seneca, 
however,  clearly  classed  them  with  the  enduring 
realities  of  nature,  having  a  definite  path,  and 
not  wandering  uncertainly  through  a  transient 
existence:  "I  cannot  believe,"  he  observes, 
*<that  a  comet  is  a  fire  suddenly  kindled^  Vs^ 
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tbftt  it  ought  to  be  Tanked  among  the  etemBl 
vorks  of  DstuTC  :  it  has  its  proper  place,  and  It 
not  eaail;  moied  from  tlieiica ;  it  goes  ita  codtm, 
knd  is  not  eztinguiiibcd,  but  nina  off  from  ns;" 
knd  in  a  passage  alread;  quoted,  ho  antisipatea 
the  arriTal  of  a  Newton  or  Ualley  to  determine 
their  orbits,  and  the  laws  of  Iheir  motions.  T;«ho 
Brahe  took  the  loitial  step  in  the  path  of  true 
disooTeTf,  by  asaigniog  them  a  place  oat  of  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere.  Bj  carefol  obsenation 
of  the  comet  of  1677  he  prored  its  eitra-lonar 
position  in  space.  It  yielded  no  sensible  diurnal 
parallax,  and  was  therefore  beyond  the  region 
of  the  moon.  Herelias  next  ascertained  the  eon- 
oavity  of  tbe  orbits  of  comets,  whioh  Tyeho  had 
■appeaed  to  be  straight  lines.  Newton  demon- 
strated their  real  padi  round  the  sun  to  be  either 
ioia  parabola,  an  ellipse  whose  traasrerae  diam- 
eter u  extended  to  ioGnity,  so  that  Uiey  appear, 
Taniih,  and  are  gone  foroTer,  or  in  an  ellipse  so 
doBgated  as  to  be  insensibly  different  from  a 
parabola  within  Tiiible  limits.  Halley  Anally, 
after  a  laborious  oomparison  of  elements,  aniTed 
at  a  measarable  ellipse  as  the  orbit  of  one  of 
these  bodies;  and  predicted  the  periodic  return 
of  the  object,  whitji  has  twice  appeared  at  the 
time  appointed  to  Terify  his  conclusion.  The 
diagram  represents  a  part  of  the  path  of  one  of 
the  long-period  comets,  that  of  16S0,  obTionsly 
bnt  a  Tery  small  part,  as  it  was  described  in 
little  better  than  two  months,  and  the  peiiodic 
time  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  Sve  hundred 
years.  The  direction  of  the  lominous  train  or 
tail  is  shown,  the  frequent  attendant  of  cometary 
bodies.  This  is  nearly  always  awny  from  tJie 
son,  frequently  ossataing  a  curved  form.  It  in- 
creases in  length  with  Its  proiimity  to  tlfe  solar 
body,  bnt  does  not  acquire  its  greatest  eitent' 
until  after  the  perihelion  or  the  point  nearest  to 
the  sun  is  passed.  If  we  regard  the  train  as 
Tsporiiatjon  produced  by  the  intense  beat  to 
which  the  body  of  the  comet  is  eipoaed  upon 
•pproaching  the  son,  this  accounts  for  its  in- 
creasing length  and  greatest  extent  after  the 
perihelion,  just  as  it  is  aft«r  the  summer  solstice 
that  the  earth  attains  its  highest  temperatore, 
althongh  its  doily  supply  of  solar  inSuence  is 
then  actually  diminishing.  Tb«  comet  appears 
in  the  diagram  at  Its  perifaettoa  passage  merely 
tor  the  sake  of  Illustration,  as  in  that  part  of  its 
ooarse  it  was  completely  lost  In  the  solar  blaie. 
In  Uie  other  positions  it  was  obserred  at  the 
times  stated  by  Canuni,  Newton,  Halley,  and 
Flamstead. 

Cometaiy  statisticians  hnTO  compiled  a  record 
of  between  sstsu  and  ei^t  hundred  appearances 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
But  little  dependcnoB  can  be  placed  upon  this 


enumeration,  as  simple  meteors  and  such  phe- 
nomena as  new  stars  were  confounded  in  fanner 
times  with  true  comets,  and  inBtonces  of  the  re- 
appearance of  the  same  body  are  no  donbt  in- 
cluded in  the  return.  Daring  the  age  of  cometaij 
astronomy  down  to  the  year  1631,  the  orbits  of 
137  haTB  been  obserred ;  snd  of  these  the  peri- 
helia of  thirty  lie  within  the  orbit  of  Mercoiy. 
The  following  calculation  has  been  fonnded  upon 
this  fact.  The  radius  of  the  orbit  of  Mercnt; 
is  to  thatof  Uranosssl  to  49;  in  other  words,  the 
latter  is  49  Umes  more  remote  from  the  sun  than 
the  former.  Assuming  the  perihelia  to  be  dis- 
tributed 08  thickly  through  the  system  as  within 
the  orbit  of  Mercury,  the  number  circnmsoribed 
by  the  path  of  Uranus  will  be  to  the  number 
bounded  by  the  path  of  Mercury  as  the  cube  of 
the  respectJTe  radii  or  1'  r  49*: :  80=3,629,470. 
giTiDg  upward  of  three  millions  aud  a  half  as 
the  nnmber  of  comets  visiting  the  system.  Some 
r^se  the  number  as  high  as  seTCn  millions,  sup- 
posing that  owing  to  fogs,  doylight,  and  great 
southern  declination,  one  out  of  STery  two  comet* 
that  have  their  perihelia  within  the  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury escape  onr  notice.  Bnt  the  pretnisea  upon 
which  thia'calcQlation  is  founded  seem  to  bo 
erroneous.  We  hare  no  more  reason  obstroctedly 
to  infer  the  equable  distribution  of  the  perihelia 
of  comets  in  the  system  than  of  the  planetary 
orbs ;  and  the  obserred  perihelion  place  of  thi 
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b<ue  elemeDts  have  been  Btutli«d  U  ftgtiiiiBt 
■  conclusioD.     Of  that  number  there  are 

'•«  Mvrcarr  mud  lb«  Siui,'.».».pp-»-»-30  eoiMti, 

M«reai7  uhl  Tcniu. ,.*«.>— -^41 

Tanoi  ud  Euth. ^ 

Zuth  ud  Mui S 

Uin  ud  Jupllcr^ 0 

FbtUmt  thu  Japltn. 0 
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u  far  as  obMmktioD  hu  prooeeded,  there 
Dcreose  in  the  number  of  periheLa  propor- 
9  to  the  extent  of  the  planetary  epheree, 
the  preceding  calcolatioD  aaanmee.  Arago 
pplicd  BOTeral  iutereiting  aod  inetmctiTe 
ea  respecting  the  obeerred  aometa.  Thiu, 
mber  nccomplishing  tbe  perihelion  in  dif- 
months  is  as  fnllowi; — 
r    14  I  April        10  (  Julf  10  I  OctDlm      11 

rj  10     MiLj  Q     An^iut       B     KoTtmbn  IS 

S  I  Juna        11  I  etptambvU  I  Decanter  13 
131 

motion  of  Mxt;-nine  waa  d^ct,  or  from 

0  east,  BD<I  of  eiitj-eight  retrograde,  or 
aat  to  woBt.  The  untieicd  table  ehowa  tbe 
Ltion  of  their  paths  to  the  plane  of  the 

1  orbit,  from  nbich,  it  ahoald  be  remem- 
the  great  p1anet«  Tery  elightlj  Taiy ; — 


toTO° 


periodic  time  of  these  coaetB  has  been 
■ted,  and  supposed  to  be  in  the  roUowbg 
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prcdictiona  remain  to  be  Terifled.   In  three 

inlj  has  tbe  periodic  lime  been  established 
return  of  the  body — tiiat  of  Enclte's  comet 
period  is  three  and  a-half  yetn  ;  Bieta's, 
1  three- quarterH ;  nnd  Uallej'e  seTen^-BTe 
lialr 

three  fcntures  of  nebulasitj,  nucleoa,  and 
-e  usual);  aeeigned  to  cometary  bodies,  but 
ire  destitute  of  tiie  latter  appendage,  and 
itbout  anj  clearly  defined  nucleus.  They 
'  aa  simple  nebuloBi^ea,  globular  masses  of 
having  no  central  condeosation,  tbrough 
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which  tbe  feeblest  of  the  stars  readilj  shine. 
Ilerschel  perceived  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude 
through  the  centre  of  the  comet  vithout  nucleus 
of  the  year  ITDQ ;  and  a  star  of  tho  eloTenlh 
magnitude  wss  perfectly  distinguiBhod  by  StruTe 
through  the  middle  of  one  of  the  short-period 
comets.  Others  present  a  nucleus  strongly  de- 
fined, with  surrounding  nebulosity,  the  "horrid 
hair"  of  poetry.  The  lapory  enTelop  is  tliw 
lovard  the  central  point,  but  suddenly  becomes 
luminous  at  some  distance  from  it,  bo  as  to  re- 
semble a  ring  resting  in  equilibrium  around  a 
star,  like  tho  ring  of  Saturn.  The  cometary  nu- 
clei often  shine  with  a  light  as  livacious  as  that  of 
the  planets,  and  exceed  them  in  splendor  upon 
nearing  the  sun.  They  rar;  considerably  in 
their  diameters,  but  are  in  general  very  smalL 
The  measurement  of  the  diameters  of  Btc  giren 
by  Arago,  range  between  thirty-three  miles  and 
three  thousand  two  hnndred.  The  external  ap- 
pearance of  other  comets  exhibits  the  three 
featoree  combined,  and  these  are  remarkable  ob- 
jects, oocaaienatly  presenting  a  terrific  aspect. 
Immense  spaces  are  someUmes  coTered  by  tlie 
luminous  trains,  or  tails,  as  much  as  ninety  or  ft 
hundred  degrees;  so  that  while  the  nucleus  hia 
been  below  the  horizon,  the  train  has  reached  the 
lenith,  stretching  through  an  extent  of  nearly  a 
bunded  and  fitly  millions  of  miles.  The  tula 
appear  to  stream  from  that  part  of  the  nucleus 
which  is  farthest  from  the  sun,  but  seldom  in  the 
direction  of  a  straight  line  joining  the  two 
bodies.  They  generally  exhibit  a  sensible  curra- 
tnre,  bending  toward  that  region  of  the  heaTens 
last  quitted  by  the  comet,  and  cases  hare  been 
obBerred  in  which  they  hare  formed  a  right  angle 
rith  the  nucleus.  There  is  great  enlargement  in 
lie  breadth  of  the  tail,  as  its  distance  trom  th« 
tmcleoB  increases  J  and  an  obscure  stripe  ap- 
pears passing  down  the  middle,  which  has  sug- 
gested the  hypothesis  of  a  hollow  luminous  cone. 
[t  is  obTiouB  that  whether  oomela  ahine  by  fnhe- 
lighl,  or  reflect  the  solar  rays,  if  the  train 
be  a  hollow  cone,  a  much  greater  number  of 
nebulous  particles  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
Bides  than  at  the  centre,  which  will 
tcconnt  for  the  interior  dim  stripe,  nncl  tbe  ex- 
erior  brightness.  Comets,  howoTer,  are  by  no 
aeana  confined  to  one  train  each,  but  aa  many  as 
ix  have  been  obeened  appended  to  tbe  same 
lucleus.  While  these  Tariations  of  form  maybe 
ue  in  a  measure  to  different  Telocitiee,  it  is  clearly 
ascertained  that  aspect  of  the  same  cometary 
body  undei^oes  great  changes  in  its  period  of 
rcTolution.  In  rccogniiing  two  apparitions  as 
of  the  same  body,  alter  baring  ac- 
complished its  periodic  time,  ■ 
jepeud  upon  the  cirenmitancea  of  si 
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brilliancy  being  similar,  but  upon  the  elements 
of  the  path  being  accordant. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1680,  a  comet, 
illostrious  on  account  of  its  observers,  and  appa- 
rently formidable  from  its  aspect,  appeared  witlf- 
in  the  yisible  limits  of  our  system,  and  approxi- 
mated nearer  to  its  centre  than  any  body  of  which 
we  hare  any  record.     It  finally  yanished  from 
terrestrial  gaxe  in  the  month  of  March,  1681, 
and  has  not  since  been  seen.     The  mind  of  Eu- 
rope was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  yast 
sixe,  Telocity,  and  form  of  this  object,  which  en- 
gaged the  accurate  observation  of  Flamstead  and 
Cassini,  and  the  mathematical  science  of  Ber- 
nouilli,  Newton,  and  Halley.     After  its  perihelion 
passage,  its  appearance,  as  seen  from  Paris,  and 
particularly  from  Constantinople,  was  most  im- 
posing.    The  train  reached  to  the  zenith  when 
the  nucleus  had  set  below  the  horizon,  corusca- 
tions attending  the  whole  length  of  the  luminosity, 
giving  to  the  phenomenon  the  aspect  of  a  wrath- 
ftil  messenger,  and  not  that  of  a  tranquil  body 
pursuing  a  harmless  course.     The  greatest  length 
of  the  tail  was  computed  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  millions  of  miles,  and  in  two  days 
an  extent  of  sixty  millions  of  miles  was  emitted 
fh>m  the  nucleus.     Its  average  velocity  was  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  thousand  miles  an  hour. 
A  traveler  through  our  heavens,  covering  such  a 
space,  and  rushing  with  such  speed  through  the 
firmament,  might  well  excite  the  astonishment  of 
mankind.     It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  rate 
of  motion  is  its  average  orbital  velocity.     In  obe- 
dience to  the  Eeplerian  law,  its  pace  slackens  in 
receding  from  the  sun.     According  to  the  compu- 
tation of  Newton,  this  body  approached  the  sun 
within  the  163d  part  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
•arth*s  orbit,  being  rather  more  than  half-a-mil- 
lien  of  miles  from  his  centre,  and  not  more  than 
144,000  apart  from  his  surface.     If  the  projectile 
force  had   been  stopped,   in  three  minutes  it 
would  have  closed  with  his  mass.     In  such  a 
situation  it  must  have  been  exposed  to  a  tempe- 
rature which  in  an  instant  would  dissipate  any 
substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Newton 
calculated  the  body  of  the  comet  to  have  been 
heated  to  a  degree  two  thousand  times  greater 
than  that  of  red-hot  iron.     This  comet  is  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  one  that  appeared 
about  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  with  that  which , 
was  seen  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  year 
631,  and  with  another  in  the  year  1106  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.     Comparing  these  dates,  wo 
find,   from  before  Christ  44   to   631,  leaves  a 
period  of  575  years.     Again,  from  531  to  1106, 
leaves  a  second  period  of  676  years ;  and  from 
1106  to  1680,  a  period  of  674  years,  which  New- 
ton sapposed  to  be  about  its  periodic  time.    If 


this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  comet  is  now 
winging  its  flight  from  the  sun  far  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Uranus,  and  will  not  return  fh>m  its  long 
pilgrimage  to  revisit  the  fountain  of  light  till  the 
year  2255.     How  vast  the  circuit !  How  opposite 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  extreme  points  of 
the  route — the  perihelion  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  solar  glory — the  aphelion,  at  the 
probable  distance  of  thirteen  thousand  milUoni 
of  miles  from  him  I     At  the  far  extremity,  the 
sun,  if  observed  by  a  spectator,  would  appear 
simply  as  a  point  of  light,  and  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity the  solar  orb  would  be  seen  nearly  filliog 
the  whole  hemisphere.     At  the  fir$t  recorded  ap- 
pearance of  this  comet,  it  was  seen  as  a  loQg- 
haired  star  in  the  skies  of  Rome,  during  the 
games  which  the  youthful  Augustus  exhibited  in 
honor  of  Venus  and  his  uncle,  the  assassinated 
Csosar ;  and  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
hailed  the  object  as  the  Julium  Sidus,  conveyiBg 
aloft  the  soul  of  the  dictator,  his  ambitious  sno- 
cessor  secretly  regarded  it  as  a  presage  of  his 
own  glory,  while  apparently  falling  in  with  the 
popular  notion.     Pliny  has  preserved  to  us  his 
published  memorial  respecting  it,  which  ran  as 
follows: — '*In  those  days  during  the  solemnitjr 
of  my  games  there  was  seen  a  blazing  star  for 
seven  days  together,  in  that  region  of  the  skj 
which  is  under  the  north  star  Septentriones.    It 
arose  about  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  bright 
and  clear,  and  was  evidently  seen  in  all  lands. 
By  that  star  it  was  signified  that  the  soul  of 
Caesar  was  received  among  the  divine  powers  of 
the  immortal  gods.*'     At  its  tecond  exhibition,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Justinian,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, the  comet  was  seen  during  twenty  days 
in   the  western  heavens,   with   a   tail   inclining 
toward  the  north.    The  Byzantine  writers  applied 
to  it  the  name  of  Lampadias,  because  of  its  re- 
semblance to  a  burning  lamp.     Its  third  visit  is 
mentioned  by  the  chroniclers,  who  describe  it  as 
like  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  having  an  itniwi>iMM> 
train.     At  its  fourth  return,  there  was  a  culti- 
vated science  able  to  grapple  with  its  phenomena, 
and   divest  them  of  a  supernatural  charaeter. 
Upon  its  fifth  appearance,  after  more  than  three 
centuries  and  a-half  from  the  present  have  elapsed, 
if  the  estimate  of  the  periodic  time  be  correet, 
Qibbon  has  speculated  upon  its  course  and  phase 
engaging  the  astronomers  of  some  future  capital 
in  the  Siberian  or  American  wilderness.     Caleu- 
lating    backward    the    periodic    time,   Whistoa 
brought  a  return  of  this  comet  into  ooinoideaee 
with  the  era  of  the  Deluge,  of  which  he  conoaived 
it  to  have  been  the  agent.     Ho  broached,  lihe- 
wise,  the  presumptuous  fancy  of  lost  spirita  t>eing 
incarcerated  in  this  body,  and  hurried  by  it  ta 
the  extremes  of  perishing  cold  and  deTooring 
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fire,  aa  a  part  of  their  punlshmeDt    Such  chi- 
meras deserve  no  serious  notice. 

The  first  comet  whose  return  was  predicted  and 
determined,  made  its  appearance  in  our  heaTcns 
in  the  ^var  1082,  the  year-following  that  in  which 
the  preceding  had  vanished.  Though  far  in- 
ferior in  magnitude  and  splendor  to  its  predeces- 
sor, it  was  a  considerable  object,  and  has  now 
IxKSome,  in  consequence  of  its  associations,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  bodies  of  the  sjstem.  It 
presented  a  tail  extending  through  thirty  degrees 
of  the  hemisphere ;  and  while  science  watched  its 
movemcntd,  the  eye  of  the  populace  rested  upon 
its  form  without  alarm,  as  the  former  had  sig- 
nally failed  in  causing  any  direful  catastrophe. 
The  Ticws  of  Newton,  who  had  spoken  of  the 
older  bodies  as  planets  without  tails,  and  of 
comets  as  a  species  of  planets  reyolying  about 


the  sun  in  very  eocentric  orbits,  had  arrested  the 
attention  of  Halley ;  and  probably  his  remarka- 
ble achieyement  was  suggested  by  the  following 
passage  in  the  third  book  of  the  **  Principia," — 
''*  I  leave  the  transverse  diameters  and  times  cf 
revolution  to  be  determined  by  the  comparis(  n 
of  comets  which  return  after  long  periods  of  time 
in  tie  same  orbits."  Upon  this  hint  Ilalley  com- 
menced calculating  the  orbits  of  all  the  comets 
upon  which  definite  observations  had  been  made, 
twenty-four  in  number,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring their  elements — a  work  of  immense  labor 
and  difficulty,  of. which  the  present  Astronomer 
Royal  has  remarked,  that,  in  all  probability,  he 
was  the  only  person  then  in  existence  who  could 
have  performed  it.  He  found  the  elements  of 
two  comets  to  coincide  with  tolerable  exactness 
with  those  of  the  comet  of  1682,  as  follows : — 


a 

b 

e 

d 

e 

/ 

ff 

h 

1631 
1607 
1682 

49°  25 

60  21 

61  16 

17°  && 
17      2 
17    66 

301O  ay 

302    16 
302    62 

66.700 
68,660 
68,328 

Aug.  U 
Oct    16 
8i«pt    4 

1070  46^ 
108      6 
108    23 

Retrograde 

a.  Year  of  the  comet.  6.  Longitude  of  afcendlDg  node,  c  Inclination  of  the  orbit,  d.  Longitude  of  the  perihe* 
lion.  e.  Perihelion  distance  front  the  tun,  that  of  the  earth  being  100,000.  /.  Time  of  the  eomet  arriving  at  ita 
perihelion  distance,    g.  Diittance  from  perihelion  to  awending  node.    k.  Direction  of  the  comet'e  motion. 


The  general  elements  here  are  pretty  closely 

analogous.     AVith  reference  to  the  periodic  time, 

there  is  from 

Aug.  2i,  1.051,  to  Oct.  16, 1607,    -    76  jeara  63  days, 

Oct.  16, 1C07,  to  Sept.  4, 1682,     -    75yeariwanang42da78, 

a  difference  of  about  fifteen  months.  This,  Halley 
conjectured,  might  arise  from  the  disturbing 
•etion  of  the  planets,  a  correct  idea,  and  one  of 
great  sagacity,  as  the  theory  of  planetary  dis- 
turbance was  but  then  in  its  infancy.  Upon  these 
data,  therefore,  he  ventured  the  conclusion  that 
the  three  appearances  were  returns  of  the  same 
oomet,  which  would  reappear  after  the  lapse  of  a 
similar  interval.  His  words  are  : — "Nothing 
seems  to  contradict  this  my  opinion,  besides  the 
inequality  of  the  periodic  revolutions,  which 
inequality  is  not  so  great  neither,  as  that  it  may 
not  be  owing  to  physical  causes ;  for  the  motion 
of  Saturn  is  so  disturbed  by  the  rest  of  the 
planets,  especially  Jupiter,  that  the  periodic 
time  of  that  planet  is  uncertain  for  some  whole 
days  together.  How  much  more,  therefore,  will 
a  comet  be  subject  to  such  like  errors,  which 
rises  almost  four  times  higher  than  Saturn,  and 
whose  velocity,  though  increased  but  a  very 
little,  would  be  sufficient  to  change  its  orbit  from 
an  eliptical  to  a  parabolical  one?  This,  more- 
over, confirms  me  in  my  opinion  of  its  being  the 
same  comet,  that,  in  the  year  145G,  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, was  seen  passing  retrograde,  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  much  after  the  same  man- 
;  which,  though  nobody  made  observations 


upon  it,  yet,  from  its  period  and  the  manner  of 
its  transit,  I  cannot  think  different  from  those  I 
have  just  now  mentioned.  Hence,  /  dare  veniW0 
toforeieU  that  it  will  return  again  in  the  yeiT 
1768."  Subsequentiy  his  tone  grew  more  de- 
cided. Historical  records  supplied  some  further 
links  to  the  chain  of  cometary  appearances  after 
nearly  the  same  interval.     Thus  : — 

Tears  of  Comets,  1166  1230  1305  1390  1466  1631  1607  1682 
Intervals,  76     76     76      76     76     76     76 

The  astronomer  was  confirmed  by  this  evidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  prediction,  and  called 
upon  all  posterity  to  remember  that  an  English- 
man had  announced  it.  The  prophecy  was  no 
random  guess.  It  was  not  founded  merely  upon 
the  coincidence  of  the  dates,  but  a  result  obtained, 
in  the  case  of  the  last  three  comets,  f^om  the 
close  agreement  of  the  elements  of  their  orbits. 

Great  curiosity  was  excited  as  the  year  1768 
approached,  to  ascertain  whether  the  prediction 
would  be  verified.  No  doubt  existed  upon  the 
subject  in  the  scientific  world,  but  some  appre- 
hension was  felt  lest  cizcumstances  should  be 
unfavorable  to  a  perception  of  the  phenomenon. 
**  We  cannot  doubt,"  observed  Lalande,  in  1767, 
« that  it  will  return ;  and  even  if  astronomers 
should  not  see  it,  they  will  not  be  the  less  pei« 
Buaded  of  its  return.  They  know  that  the  faint- 
ncss  of  its  light,  and  its  great  distance,  perhaps 
even  bad  weather,  may  keep  it  from  our  view ; 
but  tho  public  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  us ; 
th*'}  will  put  this  discovery,  which  has  done  M 
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much  honor  to  modem  philosophy,  among  the 
number  of  predictionB  made  at  haxard.  We  shall 
see  dissertations  spring  up  again  in  the  colleges, 
contempt  among  the  ignorant,  terror  among  the 
people,  and  seyentj-six  years  will  elapse  before 
there  will  be  another  opportomty  of  removing 
all  doubt."  Lalande  engaged  with  Clairau^i^d 
Madame  Lepaute  in  calculating  the  attractive 
influence  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  upon  the  comet, 
which  might  change,  to  some  extent,  its  time  of 
perihelion.  <*  During  six  months,**  he  remarks, 
*'  we  calculated  from  morning  till  night,  some- 
times even  at  meals ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  I  contracted  an  illness  which  changed 
my  constitution  for  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
The  assistance  rendered  by  Madame  Lepaute 
was  such,  that  without  it  we  never  could  have 
dared  to  undertake  this  enormous  labor,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  calculate  for  every  degree, 
and  for  150  years,  the  distance  and  force  of  each 
of  the  two  planets  with  respect  to  the  comet." 
They  finally  announced  in  November,  1758,  just 
as  astronomers  began  to  look  out  for  its  return, 
that  the  comet  would  employ  G18  days  more  to 
return  to  the  perihelion  than  on  the  preceding 
revolution;  namely,  100  days  from  the  effect  of 
Saturn,  and  518  days  from  the  action  of  Jupiter. 
The  perihelion  was  placed  therefore  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1759,  but  Clairnut  distinctly 
forewarned  the  world  that  being  pressed  for 
time,  he  had  neglected  small  values,  which  col- 
lectively might  amount  to,  more  or  less,  about  a 
month  in  the  seventy-six  years.  The  event 
realized  the  anticipation  of  Halley,  and  answered 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  calculations  of  the 
French  philosophers.  The  comet  was  first  seen 
fh}m  the  neighborhood  of  Dresden  by  George 


Palitzch,  a  farmer  by  profession,  but  a  self-edu- 
cated astronomer.     This  was  on  Christmas  day, 

1758,  with  an  eight  feet  telescope.  It  was  after- 
ward seen  at  Paris,  Leipsic,  Lisbon,  and  Cadix. 
It  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  12th  of  March, 

1759,  exactly  a  month  before  the  time  announced, 
but  within  the  assigned  limit  of  divergance  from 
that  date.  The  elements  of  its  orbit  proclaimed 
it  to  be  the  comet  of  the  former  periods  by  their 
similarity.  The  following  is  Lalande's  deduo- 
tion,  the  letters  indicating  the  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  table  already  given : — 

a         h  c  d         t  f  h 

1769   h2PW   17040'   3030  8'   68490    March  12    BetxDgrd. 

Another  period  of  revolution  has  transpired 
since  the  time  to  which  we  are  referring.  Dating 
seventy-six  years  forward,  we  are  brought  to  the 
year  1885.  After  estimating  the  action  of  the 
planets,  Damoiseau,  of  the  French  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude, fixed  the  perihelion  passage  on  Nov. 
4th  of  that  year,  and  Pont^coulant  on  Nov.  ISth, 
a  difference  of  nine  days.  Both  agreed  that  the. 
first  appearance  of  the  comet  would  be  in  the 
early  part  of  August,  and  the  perihelion  certainly 
about  the  middle  of  November.  The.  comet  wu 
seen  at  Rome,  August  5th,  and  passed  its  peri- 
helion November  16th.  The  fictitiousneas  of  the 
representation — 

*'  A  pathlett  oomet,  and  a  cone. 

The  menace  of  the  nniyexM ; 

Still  rolling  on  with  innate  fbrce, 

Without  a  sphere,  without  a  oonrae,'* 
has  thus  been  demonstrated,  and  these  bo^es 
proved  to  bo  constituent  members  of  our  aystem, 
obedient  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  keept 
them  within  prescribed  limits,  and  in  definite  or- 
bits, as  with  bit  and  bridle. 

[To  bt  eonimtucL 


THE    DEATH    OF    THE    POOR. 


PAUse  ye  awhile  with  reT^ent  breath, 

Break  not  the  stem  repoee; 
A  spirit  loosed  by  the  hand  of  death 

To  its  kindred  skies  hath  roM. 
The  bolt  hath  fallen  I    Another  frame 

Will  poon  lie  low  In  dust, 
What  boots  it  now  his  rank  m  Dame, 

Where  waa  his  hope  and  troftf 


Unbare  the  head!    Ye  stand  within 

A  consecrated  spot. 
Thoui;h  tnM  and  loose  the  covering 

Tbnt  shields  the  poor  man's  cot, 
Bright  Angeb  hare  been  fh)m  above 

To  soothe  his  fidnting  breast. 
And  th«y  hare  spread  their  wings  of  love 

Upon  his  place  of  rest  I 


THE  COUNT. 

Pterre  GoiQNABDwas  tbesonof  a^ne-dresser  :  two  congenial  spirits  set  themselTes  to  work  to 
>f  Langeais,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre-et-  diecoTer  a  way  to  fortune  less  tedious  and  doubt- 
Loire,  and  serred  as  a  grenadier  under  the  Con-  fhl  than  the  ranks.  An  extraordinary  coin- 
rention.  Though  a  braye  soldier,  he  was  an  cidence  in  names  gaTe  them  the  first  hint: 
^udncious  thief,  and  was  at  length  apprehended,  and  indeed  so  strange  an  influence  do  seeming 
tried,  and  condemned  to  fourteen  years  of  the  trifles  exercise  oyer  the  destinies  of  men,  that  it 
galleys.  But  he  did  not  like  the  seclusion  of  the  was  perhaps  to  this  coincidence  was  owing  the 
bagne ;  and,  chained  as  he  was  like  a  wild  beast,  '  intimacy  of  two  beings  so  well  calculated  to  play 
he  contriyed,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  imprison-  into  each  other's  hands  in  the  game  of  life.  Why 
ment,  to  make  his  escape.  His  success,  how-  Pierre  Coignard,  among  all  the  names  in  the 
eyer,  was  attended  by  a  circumstance  which  he  world,  should  haye  chosen  the  name  of  Pontis,  is 
had  afterward  occasion  to  refer  to  as  one  of  the  not  knoWn ;  but  it  so  happened  that  it  was  eyen 
great  landmarks  of  his  history.  His  comrade  in  as  a  household  word  in  the  ears  of  Rosa  Marcen, 
the  adyenture  had  been  likewise  condemned,  on  she  haying  senred  in  some  capacity  or  other  in 
the  same  day  with  himself,  (b  fourteen  years'  fet-  an  emigrant  family  bearing  that  patronymic, 
ters ;  and  the  two  desperadoes  were  drawn  to-  Whether  her  serrice  was  that  of  a  goyemess  or  a 
gether,  not  only  by  this  coincidence  in  their  waiting-woman,  and  whether  she  retired  or  was 
Tortunes,  but  by  a  tfusimilarity  in  character  and  driyen  f^om  it,  are  matters  beyond  the  ken  of 
aaquirements,  which  seemed  to  point  them  out  as  biography ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  beheld  with 
ftt  associates  in  crime.  What  the  one  wanted,  great  interest  an  indiridual  bearing  a  name  so 
the  other  possessed.  Coignard  was  tolerably  intimately  associated  with  the  eyents  of  her  own 
well  educated ;  the  Other  had  known  no  other  history.  And  this  interest  was  not  lessened  by 
school  than  that  of  the  world.    Coignard  was  an  the  fact  that  Pontis  was  a  young  and  handsome 


easy,  pliant  man  of  society ;  the  other  a  character 


soldier,  at  once  polite  and  daring,  and  endowed 


3f  iron,  molten  by  nature  in  a  mould  which  might  with  that  cool  and  gentie  self-possession,  before 
be  broken,  but  neyer  bent  Coignard,  in  fine,  which  all  weaker  spirits  quail  like  lunatics  be- 
Dbtaincd  his  ends  by  address,  fortified  by  resolu-  neath  the  yoiceless  eye  of  their  keeper, 
tion ;  and  the  other  by  an  implacable  stubborn-  But  <*  Pontis  ?"  That  was  the  name  of  a  titled 
aess  of  purpose,  which  was  dead  to  all  conside-  family.  Was  this  young  grenadier  a  cadet  of  the 
rations  but  the  one  idea  before  it,  which  it  grap-  noble  house  whose  representatiyes  had  fled  before 
pled  and  clung  to  for  life  or  death.  The  union  the  horrors  of  the  Reyolution  ?  He  might  be  so 
3f  two  such  men  would  haye  enriched  the  annals  by  his  person  and  bearing ;  and  the  idea  retained 
>f  guilt ;  but  it  was  not  to  take  place.  They  hold  of  the  imagination  of  Rosa,  eyen  after  she 
trere  detected  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  escape,  learned  that  he  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  no- 
md  only  one  could  fly.  Had  that  one  been  the  bility,  either  of  mind  or  birth,  as  herself.  An 
comrade,  he  would  at  once  have  rejected  the  epoch  by-and-by  came  when  such  an  idea  was 
:emptation.  And  w^  ?  Because  the  object  of  j  likely  to  present  itself  in  a  more  enticing  form 
Jieir  plan  had  failed,  which  was  the  flight  of  !  than  now,  when  counts  were  at  a  discount  The 
^/A.  But  Coignard,  who  neyer  grew  sulky  with  French  were  compelled  to  eyacuate  the  Penin- 
"kte,  so  far  from  abandoning  his  enterprise,  made  <  sula.  Louis  le  Desir^  returned  to  the  throne  of 
ise  of^^his  unlucky  friend  as  a  stepping-stone  in    his  ancestors;  and  our  Pontis  and  his  wife  found 


lis  escape ;  and,  putting  bis  foot  upon  his  shouU 
ier,  spurned  him  away  as  he  caught  at  the  wall 
iboye,  behind  which  he  speedily  disappeared, 
fith  the  yengeful  yell  of  his  associate  ringing  in 
lis  ears.  He  changed  his  name  from  Coignard 
o  Pontis,  fled  into  Spain,  joined  anew  the  French 
irmy,  became  a  sergeant  under  the  regime  of 
yfarshal  Soult,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
)rayery  and  good  conduct 

At  Saragossa,  in  the  year  1818,  Pontis  made 
ht  acquaintance  of  a  Spanish  girl  called  Rosa 
^larcen,  whom  he  afterward  married;  and  the 

23 


themselyes  once  more  in  a  country  where  the 
husband  had  worked  in  chains  as  a  format 

They  proceeded  to  Soissons,  to  look  after  the 
wrecks  which  the  Reyolution  might  haye  spared 
of  their  ancestral  fortune.  They  found  themselyes 
alone  in  the  field.  No  other  Pontis  appeared 
upon  the  scene — all  had  perished  in  exile— and 
owing  to  the  registers  of  the  town  haying  been 
burned  in  the  conftision  of  the  Rey61utibn,  the 
heir  of  the  illustrious  house  was  unable  eyen  to 
proye  his  birth !  Thus  unluckily  situated,  Pontis 
called  upon  an  old  lady  of  his  own  name  who 
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was  waiting  in  an  agony  of  impatience  to  see  her 
faqily  re-established  in  their  ancient  honors  by 
the  blessed  Restoration.  She  recognized  the 
handsome  young  soldier  as  a  Pontis  at  the  first 
glance;  she  knew  him  by  the  hereditary  nose; 
■he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  calm,  firm,  half- 
Bi&iluiS  UPt  which  gave  the  world  assurance  of  a 
Pontis.  But  who  was  this  young  wife  whom  he 
presented  to  her  ?  Had  the  unhappy  man  tar- 
nished his  blood  with  a  mdsalliance?  Had  he 
brought  some  obscure  foreigner  to  mock  the  state 
of  the  Countess  de  Sainte-IIel^ne  ?  No.  The 
noble  heir  of  the  Pontis  assured  his  aged  rela- 
tion, that  eyen  in  exile  he  had  been  too  proud  of 
their  common  name  to  share  it  with  one  meaner 
than  himself.  This  lady,  though  their  marriage 
was  unsanctioned  by  her  family  till  his  claims 
should  be  established,  was  of  the  highest  blood 
of  Spain — she  was  a  daughter  of  the  yiceroy  of 
Malaga  1  This  was  enough,  almost  too  much. 
The  old  lady  wept  with  pride  and  delight,  and 
she  ended  by  making  the  whole  town  weep  with 
her.  An  act  of  notoriety,  as  it  is  called  in  French 
law,  was  readily  obtained,  recognizing  the  birth 
of  the  returned  emigrant;  and  this  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  existing  registers  of  Soissons,  Pierre 
Coignard,  the  escaped  felon,  found  himself  trans- 
formed, as  if  by  magic,  into  Pontis,  Count  de 
Sainte-H^l^ne. 

We  have  not  ascertained  that  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  adventurer  were  much  improvbd 
by  this  recognition  of  his  nobility;  indeed  it 
would  seem  from  the  context  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  an 
estate  than  a  title ;  and  perhaps  the  count  may 
have  thought  it  imprudent  to  refer  bis  claims  to 
the  searching  arbitrement  of  the  courts  of  law. 
But  his  grateful  prince  would  not  suffer  the  scion 
af  the  noble  house  to  languish  in  poverty  and 
obscurity ;  and  indeed  the  talents  of  the  count 
offered  the  fairest  opportunities  for  his  advance- 
ment, or  rather  made  his  advancement  a  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  court  He  received  succensively 
the  knightly  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  Saint  Louis,  became  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Alcantara,  and  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Legion  of  the  Seine.  On  his  part  he  re- 
paid the  royal  favor  with  unbounded  devotion, 
his  loyalty  was  without  reproach,  and  he  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  rising  and  respectable 
characters  in  the  French  court. 

The  expensive  manner  in  which  the  count  lived 
might  have  afforded,  but  for  one  circumstance, 
some  suspicion  that  he  enjoyed  still  weightier 
fkvors  of  government  than  crosses  and  decora- 
tions. The  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  with  any 
f^«gmentB  he  might  have  recovered  of  his  heredi- 
tAiy  posfleaaioDB,  was  not  enough  to  aoooont  for 


a  liberality  as  unbounded  as  it  was  unostentatiraa 

The  inexhaustible  fund  on  which  he  drew  vm 

neither  squandered  nor  spared ;  he  had  aon^ 

for  all  legitimate  purposes ;  and  when  other  met 

had  recourse,  on  extraonlinary  emergencies,  to 

I  loans  and  mortgages,  the  Count  de  Sainte-Hfitee 

:  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  write  a  cheque.    Hia 

marriage  accounted  for  this.     His  noble  wife  wii 

,  the  mine,  on  the  produce  of  which  he  lived ;  and 

,  her  Spanish  gold  was  daily  transmuted  in  aaj 

quantities  into  French  silver. 

It  was  supposed  at  the  time,  howeyer,  thst 
other  men  had  recourse  to  more  disreputable 
means  of  supply ;  for  the  wholesale  robberies  thit 
were  committed  on  all  hands  had  become  as  alam* 
ing  as  they  were  inexplicable.  No  precautioni 
were  sufficient  for  the  safeguard  of  valuable  pro- 
perty. In  the  recesses  of  palaces,  thefts  were  as 
common  as  in  the  shops  of  tlie  citizens ;  and  it 
was  obvious  that  there  had  been  established  s 
system  of  brigandage,  whose  organization  com- 
prehended a  much  higher  class  than  usuaL  Even 
a  nobleman  was  not  safe  from  suspicion  whose 
habits  exhibited  any  thing  of  the  mysterious ;  but 
as  for  our  count  and  countess,  they  lired  so  much 
in  public,  they  belonged  so  completely  to  the 
court  and  to  society,  that  the  suspicion  must  have 
been  wild  indeed  which  could  attach  itself  to 
them. 

One  day  the  count  was  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment in  the  Place  du  Carrouzel,  assisting  at  a 
splendid  military  parade.  On  one  side  of  the 
square  were  the  garden  and  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries ;  on  the  opposite  side  the  Avenue  du  Neuilly, 
extending  as  straight  as  an  arrow  along  the  side 
of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  to  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon, now  terminated  by  a  triumphal  arch ;  on  the 
third,  the  Place  Vendome,  with  its  noble  column; 
and  on  the  fourth,  the  Seine  spanned  by  a  bridge 
loaded  with  statues.  This  magnificent  scene  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  even  to  the  trees  of  the 
Champs  Ely  s^es ;  and  as  the  Count  de  Sainte-H^I^ne 
felt  himself  to  be  one  of  the  great  actors  in  the 
pageant,  a  wild  throb  must  haye  heayed  the  chest 
of  the  escaped  for9at.  But  the  word  he  hardly 
now  considered  to  apply  to  him ;  for  his  fourteen 
years'  sentence  was  expired  if  not  fulfilled.  Some 
days  ago  he  had  celebrated  in  his  own  mind  the 
fourteenth  anniversary  of  his  condemnation,  and 
declared  himself  to  be  a  free  man!  It  is  no 
wonder  that  on  this  occasion  he  should  revert  ex- 
ultingly  to  his  escape  from  the  bagne,  as  an  event 
which  had  turned  the  current  of  his  life,  and 
given  him  to  his  fortune ;  but  as  his  thonghtB 
lost  themselves  in  the  recollection,  he  leaped  sud- 
denly in  the  saddle,  as  if  transfixed  with  a  spear. 

At  first  he  hardly  knew  what  it  was  that  had 
affected  him,  or  knowing  it,  ho  set  it  down  •■  a 
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delusion  growing  out  of  his  waking  dream.  An 
eje  had  rested  upon  his  for  a  moment,  as  his  face 
was  tamed  toward  the  crowd — a  phantom  eje 
doubtless,  such  as  sometimes  glares  upon  us  from 
the  abysses  of  memory,  for  he  neyer  could  meet 
with  it  again.  Yet  the  count  could  not  help  re- 
peating to  himself,  nor  ayoid  a  sensation  of  sick- 
ness as  he  did  so,  that  the  comrade  he  had  aban- 
doned to  his  chains,  spuming  him  with  his  foot 
while  he  did  so,  was  now  a  free  man  like  himself, 
and  by  a  more  legitimate  title  I  In  the  case  of 
almost  any  other  human  being  in  similar  circum- 
stances, this  would  haye  been  of  little  conse- 
quence, for  he  was  now  rich  enough  to  buy  silence 
from  hate  itself.     But  Pontis  knew  his  man. 

That  night  the  portress  of  a  common-looking 
house  in  the  rue  Saint  Maur  was  called  from  her 
repose  by  a  gentle  ringing  at  the  bell. 

**  What  is  your  pleasure  ?'"  said  she,  speaking 
through  the  wicket.  **  I  am  alone,  and  although 
yery  poor,  do  not  care  to  open  to  strangers." 
The  yisitor  muttered  a  word  in  reply,  and  the 
door  was  opened  as  instantly  a)i  its  ponderous  bolts 
permitted.  He  followed  her  through  a  ruinous 
court,  and  signifying  by  a  silent  gesture  that  he 
would  dispense  with  her  further  seryice,  he 
knocked  at  another  door.  Here  he  was  again 
challenged ;  but  his  yoice  gained  him  admittance 
as  before,  and  presently  he  found  himself  in  a 
room  much  more  comfortable  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  exterior. 

**  What !  you  here  ?"  said  the  man  who  opened 
the  door  to  him,  and  who  was  the  only  inmate  of 
the  apartment  **  Why,  Peter,  this  is  an  unusual 
and  unexpected  honor." 

**  I  haye  reasons,  Alexander,"  replied  the 
yisitor  grayely ;  and  as  he  opened  his  cloak  and 
threw  his  hat  upon  the  table,  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  two  men  would  haye  enabled 
a  stranger  to  pronounce  them  at  once  to  be 
brothers. 

<'  Reasons  you  of  course  haye,  for  you  neyer 
act  without  them;  but  before  you  open  your 
budget,  let  me  put  you  in  good  humor  by  present- 
ing you  with  this  handsome  sum  of  money,  your 
share  of  as  rich  a  spoil  as  we  haye  yet  taken." 

"  Set  it  down ;  I  cannot  attend  to  business  at 
present    I  haye  seen  a  ghost" 

*'  A  ghost !  I  know  a  man  who  would  scare 
eren  you ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  you  stood  in 
special  awe  of  the  immaterial  world.  In  what 
form  appeared  the  ghost  ?" 

In  the  form  of  a  human  eye,  which  was  fixed 
upon  mine  to-day  for  an  instant  in  the  Place  du 
Carrouzel.  Whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than 
a  fhigment  of  a  dream  I  had  fallen  into  at  the 
moment,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  it  was  really  in  a 
human  head,  it  belongs  to  the  man  yon  allude  to." 


"And  what  then?" 

"  Merely  that  I  am  lost" 

"What  nonsense!  You  are  too  oleyer,  too 
self-posessed,  too  far-seeing  for  that  You  are 
unknown  eyen  to  your  own  band — I,  your  lieu- 
tenant and  your  brother,  being  the  sole  medium 
of  communication  between  you.  Besides  me,  you 
haye  no  confidant  in  the  world  but  your  own  wife, 
your  splendid  countess,  who  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  association,  without  whose  guiding  yoice 
we  could  not  stir  a  step,  and  who  could  not  crimi- 
nate you  without  destroying  herself." 

"  All  that  is  true ;  but  you  do  not  know  the 
man  as  I  do." 

"We  must  buy  him." 

"  It  is  for  that  I  am  here.  But  take  care  you 
bid  high.  Strip  me  of  all  I  possess — take  the 
diamond  crosses  from  my  breast — the  jewels  fh>m 
my  wife's  hair — but  let  him  haye  his  price !  Yon 
must  do  still  more  than  than." 

"Not  blood?" 

"Not  without  necessity.  We  must  employ 
him.  We  must  steep  his  hand  in  crime — and 
that  will  be  your  easiest  task.  Till  he  is  again  at 
the  mercy  of  the  police — till  the  fourteen  years' 
fetters  of  Toulon  dance  again  before  his  yision— 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sleep." 

"And  if  all  fails?  If  he  will  neither  steal 
gold  nor  accept  of  it  as  a  present — ** 

"Then  we  shall  talk  further." 

Among  the  crowd  that  day  in  the  Place  da 
Carrouzel,  there  had  been  a  man  who  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  older  members  of 
the  police.  His  was  a  well-known  face ;  but  it  had 
not  been  seen  for  many  years,  and  the  thief-takers 
employed  themselyes  in  getting  the  lineaments 
again  by  heart  But  the  man,  secure  in  his  in- 
nocence, (for  the  bagne  wipes  off  all  scores,) 
strolled  carelessly  on.  He  did  not  meet  a  single 
acquaintance — fourteen  years  being,  in  his  callings 
the  outside  limits  of  a  generation ;  till  all  on  a 
sudden,  as  he  glanced  upon  a  general  officer  pass- 
ing slowly  on  horseback,  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise escaped  him,  his  dull  eye  lightened  with 
joy,  and  then  the  brief  illumination  faded  away 
into  a  fixed  and  lurid  glare.  At  that  moment 
the  officer  appeared  to  see  him ;  and  shutting  his 
eyes  suddenly,  and  ducking  under  the  shoulders 
of  the  crowd,  the  old  for9at  turned  away. 

It  was  easy  for  him  to  ascertain  the  rank  and 
position  of  the  object  of  his  interest ;  learn  that, 
without  estates,  he  possessed  prodigious  wealth ; 
that  he  had  brought  a  wife  with  him  ftrom  Spain, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  his  riches; 
and  that  the  records  of  Soissons  haying  been 
bumed,  he  had  established  his  birth  by  an  "act 
of  notoriety." 

«<Ahl"saidhe;  « that  is  bo  like  him  I    Heia 
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%  olever  fellow,  and  he  is  now  at  his  old  tridks ; 
Irat  he  has  climbed  thns  far  npon  the  shoulder 
of  his  comrade — ^he  must  down!"  He  went 
straight  to  the  office  of  the  prefect,  and  denounced 
lieutenant-Colonel  Pontis,  Count  de  Sainte-H^- 
Ihne,  as  an  escaped  format.  The  clerks  laughed 
at  him,  the  prefect  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out, 
and  the  informer,  saying  politely  that  he  would 
call  again  to-morrow,  took  his  leaye. 

The  next  morning  he  was  met  near  the  pre- 
fecture by  a  man,  who  entered  into  conyersation 
with  him. 

"YovL  are  firom  Toulon?"  said  the  stranger 
abruptly. 

"WeU,  if  so?" 

'*  You  are  going  to  denounce  somebody  ? 

"Well?" 

•*  He  is  too  strong  for  you." 

*«We  shall  see." 

"  Are  you  rich  ?" 

"  I  haye  still  enough  for  dinner :  I  must  shift 
as  I  can  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"  Will  a  thousand  francs  do  ?" 

"No." 

"Ten  thousand?" 

"No." 

"  Twenty  thousand?" 

"No." 

"Come,  at  a  word — we  want  to  be  fHends 
with  you.     What  do  you  want?" 

"  Take  four  from  fourteen,  and  there  are  ten : 
ten  years  of  fetters  would  satisfy  me.  I  will  not 
abate  him  a  month  ?" 

"Hal— ha  I— ha  1  that  is  a  good  joke  I  But 
do  you  not  know  that  he  is  more  than  a  count, 
more  than  a  knight,  more  than  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  ?    Can  you  guess  what  he  is  ?" 

"  Yes :  he  is  the  man  who  broke  his  compact 
with  me  in  the  bagne  of  Toulon,  and  spumed  me 
away  with  his  foot  as  he  sprung  oyer  the  wall. 
I  must  haye  him  back :  it  is  only  justice.  Good 
morning,"  and  the  old  for9at  went  into  the  pre- 
fecture. 

This  time  he  was  apparently  but  little  more 
Buccessf^  than  on  the  former  occasion ;  but  the 
functionaries  were  surprised  at  his  pertinacity, 
and  considered  it  due  to  the  character  of  the 
count  to  send  some  one  to  him  to  hint  delicately 
at  the  calumnies  that  were  abroad.  They  told 
the  informer,  therefore,  that  inquiries  would  be 
made,  and  directed  him  to  call  the  next  day,  in 
the  idea  that  by  that  time  they  would  haye 
authority  to  take  him  into  custody.  He  was 
pleased,  accordingly,  with  his  success.  He  dined 
cheerfully ;  spent  the  afternoon  in  walking  about ; 
in  the  eyening  felt  hungry  again,  but  resisted 
the  temptation  to  commit  a  theft,  lest  he  should 
be  looked  up  from  the  budnesa  that  engrossed 


him;  and  at  night,  being  perlbotlj  mcneylMi 
he  repaired  to  one  of  the  bridges  to  deep  mder 
an  arch. 

This  was  the  most  qi:det,  though  by  no  Bens 
the  most  solitary,  bed-chamber  he  could  hire 
found ;  for  that  night  eyery  crib  in  Paris  wm 
searched  for  him  by  messengers  who  would  hate 
tUeneed  him  in  one  way  or  other.  As  it  was,  k 
lay  undisturbed,  except  by  his  dreams,  and  the 
fitftd  moonbeams  glancing  Iji^e  spectres  upon  tki 
water.  Sometimes  he  awoke  and  fkndedhiB- 
self  in  the  prison  of  Toulon,  till  reassured  hj  the 
yoice  of  the  riyer  which  murmured  in  his  eer, 
"  It  is  only  justice."  Then  he  felt  hungry,  sod 
the  night  air  grew  chill,  and  the  hard  stones 
pierced  his  limbs ;  and  he  thought  of  the  thoa- 
sands  and  thousands  of  francs  that  had  been 
offered  him,  and  of  the  pleasure  and  dignity  of 
robbing  in  a  great  band  commanded  by  a  noble- 
man. But  then  he  shragged  his  shonlda  Vt 
means  of  which  Coignard  had  stepped  upon  the 
wall ;  and  looking  forward  to  the  morrow,  a  giim 
feeling  of  satisfaction  stole  oyer  his  heart,  the 
indulgence  of  which  seemed  better  than  food, 
money,  or  honor.  And  then  the  moonbeamB 
disappeared  on  the  riyer,  and  the  wind  moaned 
along  its  bosom,  and  the  waters  answered  with  a 
hollow  murmur  which  syllabled  in  his  ear,  "Jus- 
tice— justice !"  and  he  fell  into  a  profound  slua- 
ber  that  lasted  till  the  morning. 

The  prefect  in  the  meantime  had  employed 
General  Despinois  to  wait  upon  the  count;  bat 
the  latter,  instead  of  meeting  the  charge  with 
the  incredulity,  ridicule  or  indignation  that  had 
been  expected,  made  quiet  speeches,  and  entered 
into  long  explanations,  and  the  astonished  enyoy 
returned  to  his  employers  hardly  able  to  form  an 
opinion.  That  opinion,  howeyer,  was  at  once 
come  to  by  the  more  experienced  authorides  of 
the  prefecture ;  and  after  a  minute  ezmminatioB 
of  the  informer,  who  had  planted  himself  at  the 
office-door  long  before  it  opened  in  the  morning, 
it  was  determined  to  arrest  the  count  on  suspicioii 
of  being  an  escaped  felon.  But  this  was  only 
what  he  had  expected,  and  for  some  days  aU 
Paris  was  searched  for  him  in  yain.  Th^ 
tracked  him  at  length  to  the  house  in  the  Rue 
8t  Maur;  and  although  he  defended  himself 
with  his  pistols,  both  of  which  he  discharged  at 
the  gensd*armes,  he  was  oyerpowered  and  taken 
into  custody.  The  reyelations  made  in  this  den 
of  thieyes  identified  him  with  the  mysterious 
chief  of  banditti  who  had  so  long  kept  the  eity 
in  awe ;  and  being  conducted  to  the  prison  ot 
La  Force,  he  was  tried  for  yarious  distinct  rob- 
beries, as  well  as  for  his  eyasion  from  the  bagne 
of  Toulon. 

A  narratiye  like  this,  with  its  cireniiBistaaieei 
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'  a  few  years  ago,  wears  an  air  of  im- 
ity ;  bat  many  personations  qi:dte  as  ex- 
irj  took  place  after  the  concision  of  the 
on.  The  peculiar  feature  in  the  case  of 
I,  is,  that  the  imposture  was  followed 
he  Tory  last,  in  spite  of  the  legal  ex- 
He  would  not  plead  by  any  other  name 
fictitious  one  ;  and  the  president  of  the 
iS  obliged  to  call  him  simply,  **You 
'*    Wln-n  fr.'nisferred  to  his  old  quarters 


at  Toulon,  under  sentence  of  fetters  for  life,  he 
preserved  the  calm,  sedate  dignity  of  an  injured 
man,  and  was  much  respected  by  the  other 
formats,  who  always  addressed  him  by  his  assumed 
title.  This  character  he  continued  to  enact  up 
to  his  death ;  and  perhaps  he  ended  by  persuad- 
ing eyen  himself  that  the  companion  of  nobles, 
and  the  prot^g^  of  a  king,  was  in  reality  the 
Count  de  Sainte  H^l^ne. 


<  ••  » ^ 
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ize  of  one  hundred  guineas  were  pub- 
red  for  the  best  essay  on  happiness,  it  is 
tresumc  that  the  manuscripts  sent  in  to 
dicators  would  show  a  great  Tariety  in 
)  of  treatment ;  and  enough  is  known  of 
laturc  in  general,  and  essay- writing  hu- 
ure  in  particular,  to  make  it  probable 
e  of  the  aspirants  would  adopt  a  style 
:e  the  following: 

lU  the  objects  which  engage  the  pursuit 
Ind,  from  the  cradle  to  the  graye,  that  of 
(s  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  and 
Dg.  Man,  whether  we  regard  him  in  the 
r  in  the  ciTilized  state ;  whether  in  the 
city  or  in  the  fastnesses  of  primeyal 
whether  depressed  by  care  or  basking  in 
tiine  of  prosperity — is  uniformly  occupied 
irsuit  of  happiness.  Ask  the  monarch, 
I  jeweled  crown;  the  mariner,  on  the 
leep ;  the  mother,  watching  by  the  cradle 
ittle  one ;  the  busy  trader,  immersed  in 
ind  selling — ask  them,  we  say,  what  it  is 
y  are  seeking — and  will  they  not  answer 
iness  ?  Indeed,  so  profoundly  implanted 
ature — "  eto.y  etc. 

rs  of  a  less  didactic  turn,  given  to  '*me- 
3  among  the  tombs,"  **  among  the  flower- 
,"  and  that  sort  of  thing,  would  probably 
emseWes  in  medias  res  after  the  following 

)piness ! — ^What  art  thou  ? — A  real  entity, 
ting  fantasy  ?  A  substance  to  be  grasped, 
xiow  to  be  pursued  foreyer  in  Tain  ?  Art 
,  Happiness,  a  dazzling  jewel  to  be  won 
*n,  or  a  fragile  insect  thing,  whose  colors 
n  the  hand  that  seizes  thee  ?  From  each 
knd  comer  of  this  vast  uniyerse  go  up  the 
of  the  wretched;  sickness,  sorrow  and 
ure  all  around  us,  and  where  doth  the 


mourner  find  peace  to  his  soul,  save  when  tho 
yew-tree  wayeth  oyer  his  last  resting-place, 
and — "  etc.,  etc. 

Besides  these,  there  would  of  course  be  essay- 
ists well  up  in  Bentham,  in  supply  and  demand, 
in  the  **  principle  of  concert,"  in  sanitary  reform, 
in  educational  discipline,  with  the  whole  gang  of 
bold  crotcheteers ;  and  some  few  who  would  treat 
happiness  as  **  living  through  the  entire  range  of 
one* 9  eapacitiet  and  eensibilitiee ;"  a  definition 
which  will  be  remembered  as  occurring  in  the 
introductory  chapter  of  Nathaniel  Uawthome*8 
"  Scarlet  letter." 

Let  all  these  pass.  Non  ragioniam  di  lor, .  We 
propose  another  mode  of  treatment  If  history 
is  **phUoeopky  teaching  by  example,"  the  drama 
is  **  poetry  teaching  by  example,"  and  to  the 
drama  let  us  resort  for  a  portrait  of  a  happy 
man,  steadfastly  regarding  which  we  may  come 
at  last  to  be  *<  changed  into  the  same  image.*' 
We  shall  perhaps  find  a  true  Ikon  JSaeiUke,  a 
kingly  portraiture  of  a  king  among  men. 

The  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted  has  been  thought  a  yery  deplorable  con- 
ception, and  no  doubt  is  so,  dramatically  speak- 
ing ;  but  the  prince  in  black  yeWet  and  bugles 
has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  rather  a  flabby- 
minded  personage,  and  as  Leech's  coxcomb  says 
of  Shakspeare — **  Quite  an  oyerrated  man.  Sir— 
quite  I"  But  if  the  description  of  Horatio  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Hamlet  does  his  dis- 
cernment credit,  as  it  does,  it  is  also  a  picture 
of  such  extaordinary  power  and  beauty,  that  one 
is  tempted  to  say  that  irresolute  maunderer  could 
be  spared  from  the  play,  if  he  would  only  leave 
his  friend  **  alive  and  kicking,"  just  as  he  is 
described.  Who  would  not  give  all  his  worldly 
substance  to  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  say  that  a  portrait  *'in  this  s^le" 
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was  ft  true  portmit  of  himself  ? — Who  7    Hamlet 
thus  addresses  Uoratio : 

Thou  hMt  betn 
A«  on«  in  tafftrlng  all  that  luffitn  nothing; 
i    A  man  that  fortuna'i  boffota  and  rewards 
<   llaat  ta'en  with  equal  thanka ;  and  bleit  are  they, 
*  Whom  blood  and  Judgment  are  to  well  oommingledi 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune*!  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  ihe  pleaee.    Gire  me  that  man 
That  ii  not  paaflion'i  Blare,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart*!  eore— ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart!  1 

Happy  Horatio ! 

The  fact  is  that,  while  depicting,  with  a  few 
touches  of  the  pencil,  a  Tery  peculiar  and  rare 
type  of  character, 

Thatte  prynoe  of  goode  fUlowee, 
Willie  Shakspere, 

has  drawn  his  own  portrait,  and  left  it  imperish- 
ablj  glorious  for  all  men  to  look  at  and  lore. 
Let  the  f^qnenoy  with  which  he  has  sketched 
sound,  cheerfbl,  Tictorious  natures,  proof  against 
"fortune's  buffets  and  rewards,"  speak  for  his 
delight  in  them,  and  his  own  possession  of  their 
golden  secret  Take,  dear  reader,  as  a  com- 
panion-picture to  the  aboTe,  to  be  hung  side  by 
side  with  it  in  the  inmost  chamber  of  your  soul, 
this  **  presentment"  of  an  unfortunate  man,  su- 
perior to  his  fate,  and  taking  the  **  burden  and 
mystery  of  his  life  "  with  sunny  looks  and  genial 
words.  **  I  beseech  you,"  says  young  Orlando 
to  the  pleading  Rosalind — **I  beseech  you, 
punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts,  wherein 
I  confess  me  much  guilty  to  deny  so  fair  and 
excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But  let  your  fair 
eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial ; 
wherein,  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed 
that  was  nerer  gracious ;  if  killed,  but  one  dead 
that  is  willing  to  be  so.  I  shall  do  my  friends 
no  wrong,  for  there  is  none  to  lament  me ;  the 
world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  haye  nothing ;  only  | 
in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  bet- 
ter supplied  when  I  hare  made  it  empty !"  Ah, 
thou  braye,  joyous  soul  I  On  to  the  wrestling, 
for  all  the  gods  lore  thee,  and  the  prixe  is  thine ; 
and  if  thou  must  eyen  **  to  the  greenwood  go," 
not  indeed  "alone,"  but  a  '* banished  man,"  go 
gayly,  carrying  the  sunshine  of  that  true  heart  of 
thine  into  the  forest  gloom,  for  thither  shall  the 
generous  powers  who  faror  the  bold  wrestler 
with  his  fate  send  thy  lore  to  meet  thee,  and  to 
crown  thy  life  with  gladness ! 

But  to  return  to  Horatio — happy  Horatio.  That 
is,  if  we  hare  left  him,  for  Orlando  may  per- 
chance be  the  same  person  under  an  alias.  In 
Hamlet's  description  what  a  finely  drawn  picture 
we  hare  of  a  man  of  cheerful,  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, who  is  yet  self-contained  and  self-control- 
ling !    What  suggestioiis  arise  in  our  minds,  as 


we  read,  of  open-hearted,  oot-epoken  gayety  ef 

character,  with  the  beautifU  and  rare  additieB 

of  equanimity,  that  dream  of  closet  moralists  and 

cultivators  of  the  nU  adrntrari — that  sweet  boeoB 

treasure  of  the  few  whose  **  blood  and  judgmentf* 

happen — if  any  thing   happens — to   bo    "wdl 

commingled." 

There  are  seyeral  kinds  of  people  in  this  odd 

world  of  ours,  who  take,  or  seem  to  take,  **fyt- 

tune's  buffets  and  rewards  with  equal  thanks." 

There  is,  for  example,  your  stupid,   apathetic 

fellow,  whom  nothing  ruffles,  to  whom  nothing 

comes  amiss — who  seems  to  liye  in  a  sort  of 

natural  besottedness,  if  such  a  strange  phrsM 

may  be  allowed.   There  is  your  reckless  pleasure- 

loTer,  who,  when  he  can,  **  goes  the  whole  hog" 

for  enjoyment,  without  much  nicety  about  modes 

and  results ;  and  when  he  cannot,  folds  his  arms 

and  sulks,   with  the  forced  indifference  of  a 

gambler  whose  losses  come  thick  and  fkst  npoo 

him.   There  is  your  precious  * 'bundle  of  haUts," 

of  the  *<  Miss  Millpond"  school, 

Who  eeemed  the  cream  of  equanimity. 

Till  ekimmed,  and  then  there  waa  iom«  milk  aad  walv. 

Lastly— 

0  beautifiil,  and  rare  aa  beautiftill 
we  haye  the  man  who  falls  into  the  nmks  of  lift 
without  grumbling  or  ado  of  any  kind ;  liyes  and 
loyes  cheerfully,  "wisely,"  and  "well;"  culti- 
yates  pleasures  where  they  do  not  bloom  natu- 
rally; laughs  with  the  happy  and  weeps  with 
the  mourners ;  has  an  eye  for  the  orange  blos- 
som and  the  funeral  plume;  is  at  home  with 
prattling  childhood  and  "narratiye  old  age;" 
carries  a  sunshine  about  with  him  that  sends  the 
Smelfungus  and  Mundungus  class  of  human  owls 
hooting  and  blinking  into  holes  and  comers ;  in 
one  word  a  perfect  Horatio.  We  see  the  man, 
as  we  write,  in  our  mind's  eye.  He  hath  not 
six-feet-six  in  or  out  of  his  boots,  but  is  of  mode- 
rate stature  and  comely  appearance ;  he  is  nei- 
ther a  sloyen  nor  an  Adonis,  neither  a  Maw- 
worm  nor  a  "  fast  man."  He  hath  gently  curl- 
ing locks,  of  an  excellent  chestnut  color,  and  his 
eyes  are  of  a  warm  blue — of  a  warm  blue,  by  all 
means,  forasmuch  as  there  be  eyes  called  azure, 
whose  eyery  glance  is  <*  nipping  and  eager." 
He  hath  a  full  chest,  and  a  ruddy  complexion. 
He  is  fond  of  the  open  air  and  of  free  exercise, 
heart  and  lungs  being  of  goodly  size — 

Hi!  ihoulder!  broad,  his  anaia  lang^ 
8ae  comely  to  be  seen. 

So  that  we  can  yery  well  understand  of  the 
maiden  how  it  was  that — 

Aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  ik* 
For  Jock  0*  natelgreen. 

He  hath  a  pleasant  yoice,  an  open  manner,  a  habit 
of  cordial  greeUng,  and  hearty  hand-shaking, 
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thout  being  rough  oyer  it,  like  some  yulgar 

Hows  who  can  neyer 

Teach  themselTes  that  honormble  ftop 
Not  Co  outtquetae  dlicretioii; 

10  are  most  distinctly  nuisances,  pure  and  sim- 

e,  because 

The  man  who  hails  yon  **  TomT  or  **  Jack  I" 
jLnd  proret  by  thompg  upon  your  hack, 

How  he  esteema  your  merit, 
I«  such  a  Mend  that  one  had  need 
Be  rery  much  his  fHend  Indeed, 

Tb  pardon  or  to  bear  ttl 

appj  Horatio  is  not  prone  to  extrayagances  of 
\j  kind.  For  children  he  hath  cherries,  for 
tuDg  maidens  chaste  but  loying  kisses,  for  old 
en  counsel  and  aid  in  their  little  dilemmas,  for 
d  ladies  cough-drops  and  consolation.  Ho  is 
tt  proud  in  prosperity,  neither  in  adyersity  doth 
)  look  down  his  nose.  He  is  the  yery  man — to 
>rrow  an  expression  of  Leigh  Hunt,  speaking 
'  **  Tom  Campbeir' — the  yery  man  you  would 
Uk  through  ankle-deep  snow,  on  a  December 
ght,  to  spend  an  hour  with  I 
111  daily  life,  it  is  not  often — far  from  it — ^that 
B  encounter  the  man  of  Horatio  stamp.  When 
B  do  so,  howeycr,  there  is  no  mistake  about  it — 
)  is  at  once  recognized  as  a  happy  fellow. 
Olid  all  the  cross-currents  and  conflicting  influ- 
ices  of  modem  ciyilization,  and  the  ups  and 
•wns  resulting  from  complicated  social  relations, 
3  see  at  once  that  he  *'  stands  four-square," 
iateyer  winds  may  blow.  We  instantly  feel 
e  charm  of  that  repose,  and  that  spontaneous- 
S8  which  eyer  belong  to  harmoniously  deyeloped 


character,  precisely  as  we  feel  in  our  intercourse 
with  women  and  children.  Tonr  unhappy  man 
has  neither  repose  nor  freedom  of  action.  Gil- 
fillan  and  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  between  them 
haye  perfectly  hit  off  the  character  of  that  type 
of  unoomfortableness,  that  most  nn-Horatian  be- 
ing. Lord  Byron,  and  it  ia  in  point  to  quote  their 
words.  Gilfillan  attributes  to  him  *'  the  actiyity 
of  a  scalded  fiend" — while  the  lady  says,  *'he 
neyer  seemed  to  do  any  thing  without  a  motiye," 
— two  leading  features  in  the  picture  of  an  un- 
happy man.  The  characteristic  of  a  hofpy  man 
is  cheerful  spontaneous  action,  with  an  eyident 
capacity  for  repose ;  and 

Blest  are  Umj 
Whose  blood  and  Judgment  are  so  wall  aommlngled, 

as  to  yield  that  result    Where,  howeyer,  the 

natural  constitotion  is  not  what  we  haye  taken 

upon  ouraeWes  to  call  Horatian,  it  is  possible  to 

subdue  its  restlessness  and  make  it  happier  in 

action  without  a  continual  eye  to  results.    Let 

it  not  be  said  that  we  introduce  incongruous  ideas 

into  this  paper,  when  we  add,  that  a  genial  piety 

is  the  medicine  that  best  *'  ministers  to  a  mind 

diseased"  with    the  Faust-like  disquietude  of 

modem  life.    A  genial  piety  takes  root  most 

readily,  of  course,  in  cheerful  natures;  but  in 

eyery  soul  the  necessary  result  of  unbroken  trust 

in  *<a  faithful  Creator,"  is  repose,  simplicity, 

harmonious  unity  of  character.     God  is  great! 

**  The  world  is  a  beautiful  world,  after  all,"  and 

the  true  "  happy  yalley"  is  the  serene  depth  of 

a  man's  own  spirit — Tait't  Magazine, 
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Last  even,  when  the  stui  was  low, 

I  walked,  where  those  bright  waters  flow. 

Where  we  two  wandered  long  ago ; 

With  sad,  slow  steps,  I  lingered  o'er 
The  ancient  woods,  the  rlrer-shore, 
Where  thou,  alas  I  art  found  no  more; 

The  winds  that  shook  the  dying  flowers, 
The  echoes  stirring  in  the  bowers, 
Seemed  as  the  roices  of  those  hours ; 

With  raptured  eyes  I  pierced  the  gloom. 
With  tears  that  might  have  thawed  the  tomb, 
I  cried  unto  thy  spirit,  "  Come.'* 

"  Come  forth,"  I  cried  'twixt  hope  and  fear, 
^'It  is  the  hour  when  noue  are  near, 
Ohi  come,  belored,  meet  me  here." 

The  Mre  leares  flitting  in  the  dell 
Whispered  scornfully,  as  they  fell, 
<' Death  is  Death,  immuUble." 

•  •  a 

Was  it  sad  (kncy's  dreaming  eyea, 
Or  an  answer  to  my  sighs  ? 
Hethought  I  saw  a  shadow  rise. 

Slowly  it  passed  into  the  gray. 


With  mournful  eyes  half  turned  away; 
And  I  heard  a  pale  roice  say, 

In  tones  beyond  imaginings. 

As  when  the  wind  with  tangled  wings 

Is  fluttering  amid  tunefUl  strings, 

''The  Liring  cannot  know  the  Dead, 

But  the  spirit  that  is  fled 

In  good  things  past  is  perfected: 

**  The  bliss  of  Ufe  it  felt  before 
Thrills  the  spirit  o'er  and  o'er, 
LoTo  increaseth  more  and  more; 

"  Never  sorrow,  never  fear ; 
I  am  near  thee,  ever  near, 
Wakeftil,  more  than  eye  or  ear ; 

"  Sometime,  dearest,  we  shall  greet 
Each  other  in  this  ralley  sweet; 
The  Future  and  the  Past  shall  matt; 

"  Sometime,  we  shall  linger  o'er 
These  andent  woods,  this  riverwriiore. 
These  walks  where  I  am  found  no  more; 

*<  SomfStlma,  when  the  son  Is  low, 

We  shall  wander,  well  I  know, 

Where  we  two  wandared  Umg  agow"       V. 
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Thk  age  of  Queen  Elisabeth  was  not  more  re- 
markable for  the  Bingnlar  rapidity  of  its  intel- 
lectual deirelopmect,  than  for  the  extraordinary 
character  of  its  literary  product  Two  centuries 
had  elapsed  since  the  sun-burst  of  old  Chaucer, 
and  during  this  long  interral  an  almost  Gothic 
darkness  penraded  the  land ;  the  only  CTidence 
that  the  poetic  faculty  had  not  entirely  died  out, 
being  a  few  rude  lyrics,  and  the  simple  but  ro- 
mantic ballads  which  were  sung  by  wandering 
minstrels.  The  fanciful  but  not  wholly  unmusical 
strains  with  which  Surrey,  Wyatt,  and  Gascoigne 
delighted  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  gaye  but 
feeble  promise  of  the  grander  and  more  imagi- 
natiye  poems  which  half  a  century  later  were  to 
immortalize  the  reign  of  the  brave,  coquettish 
woman-king,  and  girdle  all  the  world  with  bea- 
con-fires of  song.  Indeed  the  stout  old  maiden- 
queen  had  Tery  nearly  reached  the  mature  age 
of  fifty,  and  had  held  the  sceptre  of  England 
with  a  firm  grasp  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
before  her  reign  was  honored  with  the  adrent  of 
a  poet  worthy  of  remembrance.  Then,  suddenly, 
and  almost  without  forewarning,  rose,  brightening 
and  dilating  through  the  twilight  of  the  time, 
Shakspeare,  Marlow,  Chapman,  Decker,  Greene, 
Peele,  Nash,  and  Heywood,  followed  by  Jonson, 
Massinger,  and  Ford,  and  a  multitudinous  galaxy 
of  lesser  stars.  Simultaneous  with  these  glorious 
dramatic  poets,  uprose  Spenser,  Drayton,  and 
Daniel;  Chapman,  whose  racy  and  idiomatic 
translation  of  Homer  puts  to  shame  the  emascu- 
lated Homer  of  Pope ;  and  Fairfax,  whose  spirited 
rendering  of  Tasso  excels,  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
yapid  dilution  of  Hoole.  Greatest  among  these 
for  fertility  of  inyentidh^  affluence  of  imagina- 
tion, and  melody  of  rythm  stands  Edmund  Spen- 
ser, the  friend  alike  of  the  many-sided  Shak- 
speare, and  the  heroic  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Concerning  the  life  of  Spenser  we  may  briefly 
say,  he  was  bom  in  London,  in  1553,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  viceroy  of  Ireland  ;  having  been  presented  at 
the  same  time,  on  condition  of  living  thereon, 
with  a  grant  of  three  thousand  acres  of  land, 
forfeited  by  the  rebel  Earl  of  Desmond.  Ten 
years  later,  Spenser  dedicated  the  first  edition  of 
his  Fairy  Queen  to  Elizabeth,  who  acknowledged 
the  honor  with  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  sterling 

•  SpeuBer  and  Fairy  QoMu,  bj  Profenor  John  S.  Hart, 
L.  L.  D.    Ilayei  and  Zall,  Philadelphia. 
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per  annum.  From  this  period  the  poet  Tinted 
England  occasionally.  In  1697  he  returned  to 
Ireland,  but  was  driven  flrom  it  the  following 
year  by  the  insurgents  under  the  rebel  chief 
Tyrone,  who  burned  his  house— Kpcoman  Castle 
— to  ashes,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  with  siidi 
precipitation  that  his  infant  daughter  perished  in 
the  flames.  Spenser  never  recovered  the  blow. 
Broken  down  by  his  late  reverses  he  sought  re- 
fuge in  London,  where,  three  months  later,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five,  he  died. 

A  very  dear  friend  of  ours  was  the  first  to 
point  out  the  analogy  existing  between  the  poetry 
of  Spenser  and  the  Gothic  in  art ;  and  tiie  re- 
semblance will  be  found  singularly  striking,  bofli 
as  regards  structure  and  embellishment  A  Gothic 
minster  may  be  termed  an  allegory  hewn  out  of 
stone.  Those  old  architects  spiritoalixed  their 
conceptions.  They  "builded  better  than  they 
knew.  **  Their  work  expressed  an  under  meaning. 
All  the  lines  tended  upward.  The  ground-plan 
was  crucial,  and  even  the  elaborate  tracery  with- 
in and  without,  was  expressive  of  a  mystic  pur- 
port only  partially  revealed  to  the  gazer.  The 
singularly  harmonious  proportions  of  the  struc- 
ture, its  aerial  grace,  and  its  general  artistic 
beauty,  one  may  be  prepared  to  understand ;  but 
unless  our  perceptions  are  quickened  by  the  acute 
analysis  of  some  guiding  mind,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  more  recondite  philosophy  of 
the  details,  we  shall  still  remain  ignorant  of  what 
is  most  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of  Uie 
genius  of  the  architect,  and  the  profound  intelli- 
gence by  which  he  was  guided  in  his  work. 

As  with  the  old  Gothic  minster,  so  will  it  be 
found  with  Spenser's  glorious  allcgoiy.  The  few 
who  really  read  it,  cannot  fail  to  admire  it ;  but 
there  is  not  one,  unless  he  himself  is  a  patient 
and  unwearied  student  of  the  art,  to  whom  the 
whole  world  of  its  undermeaning  is  revealed  in 
all  its  mystic  grace  and  beauty,  or  who  can  tnWj 
estimate  the  poet's  delicacy  of  invention,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  most  wonderful  executire 
skill.  To  attain  this  higher  range  requires,  with 
most  of  us,  the  aid  of  an  enlightened  expositor, 
capable  himself  of  comprehending  the  infinity  of 
detail,  and  of  clearly  conveying  its  significance 
to  the  general  reader.  In  this  capacity,  those 
who  desire  to  really  understand  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,  need  ask  no  more  intelligent  instructor 
than  Professor  Hart,  whose  work  is  not  merely  a 
running  commentary  upon  the  text  of  Spenser, 
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bat  a  lacid  exposition  of  the  entire  story — a 
lifting  up  of  the  yeil  of  Allegory,  and  show- 
ing in  the  clearest  light  the  exquisite  character 
of  the  workmanship  and  its  marreloos  poetic 
beauty. 

One  of  the  causes  why  Spenser  is  so  littie  read 
at  the  present  day,  Professor  Hart  attributes  to 
the  excess  of  his  imagination  leading  him  to 
elaborate  eyery  picture,  by  which  the  continuity 
of  the  story  is  broken  up,  and  the  aggregate  be- 
comes a  succession  of  tableaux.  Another  reason 
he  assigns  is  the  obsolete  words  scattered  through- 
out the  poem,  and  its  antique  spelling.  This 
opinion,  with  all  due  deference  to  so  accomplish- 
ed a  scholar,  is  only  partially  correct  The  want 
of  connection  between  the  seyeral  parts  of  the 
story  is  undoubtedly  a  drawback,  and  the  obso- 
lete words  are  indeed  likely  to  puzzle  a  beginner; 
but  the  difficulty  as  regards  the  spelling  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  the  eye  rather  than  in  the  intel- 
lect, for  when  the  poem  is  recited  aloud  by  a 
good  reader,  the  spelling  modernizes  itself  to  the 
ear  of  the  listener,  and  the  sense  becomes  at 
once  clear  and  lucid.  No,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
obsolete  words,  which  a  glossary  will  define,  nor 
the  uncouth  spelling,  which  the  ear  corrects,  as 
the  imperfect  manner  of  the  story.  We  also 
think,  though  Professor  Hart  does  not,  that  its 
allegory  repels.  We  know  yery  well  that  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrims*  Progress  is  an  allegory,  and  that 
it  is  also  a  popular  book  with  all  classes  of  read- 
ers ;  but  the  allegory  of  the  inspired  tinker  is  so 
transparent  that  it  presents  none  of  the  difficulties 
of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  The  names  of  Bun- 
yan's  characters  are,  so  to  speak,  Anglicized: 
that  is,  they  are  expressire  of  their  sereral 
qualities,  and  thus  afford,  as  it  were,  a  continual 
key  to  their  actions.  We  might  add  another 
reason  for  the  popularity  of  Bunyan's  book — ^the 
story  is  of  itself  intensely  interesting  in  spite  of 
its  allegorical  character. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  potent  cause  for 
the  neglect  of  Spenser  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
present  age  abounds  in  discursiye  readers,  and 
shallow  thinkers.  We  hare  become  intellectually 
indolent  We  find  it  easier  to  skim  the  surface 
of  things  than  to  dive  for  the  pearls  which  lie 
beneath.  We  shrink  ftrom  the  task  of  solying  a 
problem  or  weighing  an  argument,  and  willingly 
accept  the  conclusions  of  others,  rather  than 
undergo  the  fatigue  of  forming  an  opinion  for 
ourselves.  In  this  respect  the  multiplicity  of 
books  has  become  injurious  to  us.  We  do  not 
now,  like  the  scholars  of  old,  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest  the  Tolumes  that  are  placed 
before  us ;  but  shrink  sensitiVely  tram  eyery  thing 
we  cannot  comprehend  at  a  glance,  and  yawn 
oyer  profound  thoughts  or  loyely  images  which 


only  partially  disclose  themselyes.  If  we  desire 
to  know  more  concerning  them,  we  cry  out  lustily 
for  an  interpreter.  It  is  to  supply  this  want,  so 
far  as  Spenser's  'Fairy  Queen  is  concerned,  that 
Professor  Hart  has  written  the  admirable  exposi- 
tory tolume  now  under  notice.  <*  The  subject,'' 
as  he  truly  says,  **  has  not  been  without  its  cUf- 
ficulties.  To  analyze  with  discretion  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart  in  these  great  depart- 
ments of  moral  action ;  to  catch  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  tl^e  concrete  and  poetical  symbols  of 
the  author ;  to  extract  firom  the  flower  of  poesy, 
and  present  in  marketable  form,  the  honey  which 
it  contains ;  to  present  to  the  imagination  such 
pictures  as  should  tend  to  cultivate  and  elevate 
the  taste  and  enkindle  in  the  heart  a  love  for  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true;  to  give  so 
much  of  the  story  as  to  make  the  characters  and 
pictures  intelligible  to  all  classes  of  readers, 
without  taking  firom  the  poem  the  zest  of  novelty 
to  those  who  may  have  the  leisure  and  the  incli- 
nation to  read  it  for  themselves,  and  without 
wearying  those  who  have  read  it  already;  to 
penetrate  the  instructive  mysteries  of  Belphcebe 
and  Amoret,  and  Britomart,  and  Florimel ;  this, 
let  it  be  said,  has  required  something  beyond 
mere  verbal  criticism,  or  historical  and  gram- 
matical illustration.  It  has  been  necessary  rather 
to  abstract  the  mind  from  the  piles  of  erudition 
with  which  the  subject  is  loaded,  and  to  read  the 
poem,  as  the  Christian  should  read  his  Bible,  with 
a  perpetual  appeal  to  the  silent  expositor  within. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  turn  the  thoughts  con- 
tinually inward,  and  to  draw  fVom  the  very  pene- 
tralia of  consciousness  that  which  was  intended 
to  sink  equally  deep.  If  the  instruction  thus  in- 
tended has  not  entirely  missed  its  aim,  if  any 
hitherto  undeveloped  germ  of  thought  or  taste 
has  been  quickened  into  life,  if  any  spring 
of  emotion  has  been  set  free,  if  any  subtle 
chord  heretofore  quiescent  has  been  touched  and 
caused  to  vibrate,  if  (to  resume  a  former  figure) 
the  genius  of  Spenser  has  been  so  conducted  as 
to  excite  in  any  good  degree  the  dormant  elec- 
tricity of  others,  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the 
attempt  has  not  been  entirely  in  vain." 

Labor  in  vain  it  certainly  has  not  been,  but 
labor  well  bestowed,  and  upon  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  commentator's  best  powers.  The  vast 
scope  of  Spenser's  orig^al  plan  was  to  exhibit  in 
twelve  separate  books,  the  twelve  moral  virtues, 
as  exemplified  and  perfected  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Arthur;  the  crowning  purpose  of  the 
poet  being,  in  his  own  words,  **  to  fashion  a  gen« 
tieman,  or  noble  person,  in  virtuous  and  gent*e 
discipline."  Of  these  twelve  books  he  only  lived 
to  compose  six,  so  that,  in  one  sense,  the  Fairy 
Queen  may  be  regarded  as  a  magnificent  frag- 
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ment  Tet,  as  each  book  is  roanded  and  com- 
plete in  itoelf,  the  only  real  difference  is  that  the 
design  was  restricted  to  the  illustration  of  six 
moral  Tirtnes,  instead  of  a  round  dozen.  Adopt- 
ing* ▼CT  judiciooslj,  as  we  think,  the  syn- 
thetic, in  preference  to  the  analytic  method,  in 
the  composition  of  his  essay,  Professor  Hart  com- 
mences with  the  opening  scene  of  the  poem,  and 
proceeds,  book  by  book,  to  unfold  the  esoteric 
meaning  of  the  poet,  as  inyolyed  in  the  incidents 
of  the  story,  and  the  characters  which  are  from 
time  to  time  introduced.  Of  the  nature  of  many 
of  these  characters  Professor  Hart  has  giren  us 
so  clear  an  insight,  that,  to  the  general  reader, 
he  may  be  said  to  hare  vitalized  them,  the  sketches 
are  so  admirably  drawn,  and  the  coloring  so 
perfect.  Indeed,  when  we  say  that  we  regard 
them  as  equal  in  every  respect  to  Mrs.  Jameson's 
admirable  sketches  of  Shakspeare's  heroines,  we 
only  assert  that  which  we  believe  will  be  borne 
out  by  the  opinion  of  every  unbiassed  reader. 
Witness,  for  instance,  the  following  masterly  por- 
traits of  Belphoebe  and  her  twin-sister  Am'oret 

«Be1pho6be  is  Spenser's  idea  of  absolute  vir- 
^nity — of  a  being  possessing  all  womanly  per- 
fections, except  that  which  is  most  characteristic 
— having  all  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  her  sex, 
wiUiout  its  dependence — not  like  Britomart,  un- 
loving because  she  has  not  seen  the  right  one,  or 
sot  appearing  to  others  to  love  because  she  suc- 
eessfully  conceals  her  feelings: — but  one  who 
can  pity  the  misfortunes  or  admire  the  noble 
qualities  of  a  man,  as  she  would  those  of  a 
woman ;  who  does  not  love,  because  in  the  com- 
position of  her  heart  there  is  no  mixture  of  that 
subtle  element  on  which  love  feeds ;  whose  want 
of  love  is  not  want  of  feeling,  nor  the  result  of 
disappointment,  much  less  of  chagrin ;  who  can 
sympathize  with  the  pains  and  alleviate  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  wounded  squire,  as  she  would  those 
of  a  younger  broUier ;  in  whose  bosom  there  is 
no  latent,  undeveloped  want ;  to  whose  eyes  the 
magic  mirror  of  Merlin  would  reveal  only  a  group 
of  sisterly  nymphs,  a  medicinal  herb,  or  a  wound- 
ed deer ;  in  whose  tender  and  graceful  stalk  (to 
vary  yet  once  more  the  expression)  neither  the 
germ  has  been  retarded  by  late  spring,  nor  the 
bud  blasted  by  untimely  frost,  nor  the  flower  al- 
ready faded  and  fallen,  but  its  sap,  by  native 
constitution,  contains  only  that  element  which 
produces  branches  and  leaves — a  plant,  flower- 
less,  indeed,  but  graceful,  unchanging,  perennial, 
gjreen. 

«  Belphoebe  is  not  a  perfect  woman.  Her  im- 
perfection,  however,  is  of  a  kind  which  makes 
her  more  admirable,  though  less  interesting.  In 
proportion  as  she  is  less  womanly,  she  is  more 
gelic. 


'*  Spenser's  devout  loyalty  to  his  sorereign,  tlie 
Virgin  Queen,  as  well  as  the  native  bent  of  his 
mind,  led  him  to  admire  beyond  bounds  sock  a 
character  as  this.  He  has  lavished  upon  it  the 
riches  of  his  genius  with  a  most  profuse  tod 
hearty  liberality.  The  birth  of  Belphoebe  is  one 
of  his  master-pieces.  He  describes  this  event,  in 
the  first  place,  in  a  few  general  terms,  which 
seem  to  be  a  sort  of  ottar  of  roses,  the  very 
quintesence  of  poetry. 

H«r  birth  wu  of  the  womb  ofBoralBg  daw. 
And  her  oonception  of  the  jojotu  prime; 

And  all  her  whole  creation  did  her  shew. 
Pure  and  onipotted  from  all  loathly  crime 
That  if  ingenerafce  in  fleihly  lUme. 

'<  Belphoebe  had  a  twin-sister,  Amoret  The 
babes  had  been  stolen  from  their  sleeping  mother 
on  the  day  of  their  birth  by  two  of  the  God- 
desses, and  educated  separately  according  to  the 
tastes  of  their  foster-parents.  Diana,  or  Phoebe, 
the  Virgin  Goddess,  the  alma  mater  of  onei^ade 
her,  as  we  have  just  seen  her,  the  peerless  virgin, 
Belphoebe.  Venus,  Goddess  of  Love,  took  the 
other  babe,  the  infant  Amoret,  to  the  gardens  of 
Adonis,  and  caused  her  to  be  trained  in  all  the 
arts  and  mysteries  of  perfect  womanhood. 

**  By  the  Amoret  of  Spenser  we^ire  to  iizidep> 
stand  one  whose  perfections  and  imperfections 
are  the  counterpart  of  her  sister's ;  who  is  both 
less  angelic  and  more  womanly,  who  is  made  to 
love  and  to  be  loved ;  who  finds  not  only  her  hap- 
piness, but  her  honor  and  her  perfection,  in  a 
feeling  of  dependence  upon  another ;  the  rays  of 
whose  beauty  diffuse  warmth  as  well  as  light; 
whose  delicacy  is  not  the  angular  and  facial  ex- 
actness of  the  diamond,  hard,  bright,  and  cutting, 
but  the  soft  repose  of  a  sunbeam  upon  a  bank  of 
violets ;  whose  love  is  not  the  playful  and  spark- 
ling jet  d'eau  of  the  wild  Florimel,  nor  the  deep, 
concealed  fountain  of  the  haughty  Britomart, 
but  a  full,  broad,  generous  stream  of  affection, 
through  which  pours  every  energy  of  her  souL 
Amoret  is  a  being  too  earnest  to  be  coy,  too  con- 
fiding to  be  jealous.  She  bestows  her  love,  not 
as  a  boon  to  another,  but  as  a  necessary  gratifi- 
cation to  herself.  Her  love  is  twice  blessed.  It 
blesseth  her  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  Her 
repose  is  not  inward  and  within  herself,  but  out- 
ward upon  another.  She  experiences  a  high 
gratification  in  knowing  that  she  is  loved,  but  a 
still  higher  one  in  loving.  There  is  in  her  love 
a  fullness,  strength,  bounty,  simplicity,  and  en- 
tireness,  to  which  one  of  the  very  best  historical 
parallels  is  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spenser 
himself,  as  poured  forth  in  the  Sonnets  and  the 
Epithalamium." 

The  character  of  Scudamour,  the  accepted 
lover  of  the  fair  Amoret,  is  thus  given  by  Pro* 
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fessor  Hftrt  It  is  not  only  an  appropriate  pend- 
ant to  the  prerions  sketch,  bat  ia  of  itaelf  a  fine 
example  of  word  painting. 

"  As  the  accepted  loyer  of  Amoret,  the  reader 
feels  all  along  that  Scndamour  ouffht  to  be  a 
noble  and  worthy  knight  But  it  is  not  until  we 
hear  from  his  own  mouth,  this  modest  account 
of  his  exploit,  that  we  understand  and  appre- 
ciate his  real  worth.  His  character  has  in  it 
nothing  to  dazzle  or  astonish.  It  does  not  strike 
suddenly  the  imagination,  but  wins  upon  us  by 
degprees,  gaining  successiToly  our  confidence,  our 
sympathy,  our  admiration,  our  unreserred  affec- 
tion. He  has  not  the  thoughtful  and  solemn 
heroism  of  the  Red-Cross  Knight ;  nor  yet  the 
faultless,  but  somewhat  insipid  composure  of  Sir 
Guyon ;  he  is  at  a  still  further  remoye  fh)m  the 
cruel  IcTity  of  Paridel  and  Blandamour.  In  his 
joys  and  his  sorrows,  his  achieTements  and  his 
perfections,  his  friendships  and  his  lore,  he 
comes  more  within  the  pale  of  human  sympathies 
than  any  of  the  male  characters  in  the  Fairy 
Queen.  He  is  indeed  Spenser's  idea  of  perfect 
Manhood,  without  superhuman  endowments,  or 
any  extraordinary  mission: — one  to  whom  the 
heart  goes  out  with  a  warm  and  inspiring  confi- 
dence— a  ma^  haying  the  masculine  ability,  the 
strength,  moral  and  physical,  which  secures  to 
him  the  entire  respect  of  his  own  sex,  while,  to 
the  woman  of  his  choice,  he  giyes  a  loye  deep, 
earnest,  abiding,  and  unreseryed — the  counter- 
part and  correlatiye  of  Amoret's  loye  for  him.*' 

There  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  a  gene- 
ralizing tendency  in  the  annexed  sketch  of  the 
beautiful,  but  bold,  bad  woman,  Radigund;  but 
it  is  yery  yigorously  drawn,  neyertheless,  and  is 
a  character  such  as  would  haye  befitted  Rem- 
brant  to  paint,  and  one  which  only  a  Siddons 
could  haye  looked  and  acted  to  perfection. 

"  This  fierce  Amazon  is  the  woman  whose  cha- 
racter the  reader  is  to  solye.  Her  name  is  Radi- 
gund. She  has  some  points  in  common  with 
Britomart,  if  it  be  permitted  to  say  that  a  woman 
so  bad  as  Radigund,  is  like  a  woman  so  good  as 
she  of  the  ''  heben  spear."  There  is  in  both  a 
fearless  self-reliance,  a  force  and  earnestness  of 
character,  a  masculine  energy  of  purpose,  an  en- 
tire ability  to  join  in  the  rude  encounter  of  life, 
of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  any  age  or 
either  sex. 

"  But  likeness  is  not  identity.  The  points  of 
difference  between  Britomart  and  Radigund  are 
f«r  (preater  than  the  points  of  similarity.  Espe- 
cially do  they  differ  in  the  goyeming  motiye  by 
which  their  energy  is  directed.  The  object  of 
Britomart  is  to  protect  herself-— to  maintain  her 
own  independence,  and  that  of  her  sex.  Radi- 
gund's  object  is  the  contemptible  ambition  of 


lording  it  oyer  the  other  sex.  The  effect  of  this 
difference  in  the  goyeming  motiye,  shows  itself 
in  their  whole  characters.  The  one  is  a  be- 
ing refined,  pure,  serene.  The  other  becomes 
coarse,  turbulent,  and  base.  The  yirgin  snow, 
just  fallen  upon  the  frosty  ground,  might  be  the 
emblem  of  the  one.  The  emblem  of  the  other 
would  be  that  same  snow  in  a  thaw,  sullied  with 
the  warm  breath  of  the  south  wind — unsightly 
and  unsafe.  Britomart's  energy  is  that  of  a 
deep,  rapid  stream  fed  by  springs ;  so  clear  is 
its  current,  you  can  hardly  belieye  in  its  rapidity 
and  its  force,  till  you  attempt  to  resist  its  pro- 
gress. Radigund  is  a  mountain  torrent,  swelled 
by  heayy  rains ;  yiolent  and  resistless,  but  turbid 
and  deyastating.  Each  of  these  women  finds 
herself,  unexpectedly,  yulnerable.  But  this  dis- 
coyery  in  the  case  of  Britomart,  leads  to  the  de- 
yelopment  of  the  crowning  yirtue  of  her  charac- 
ter, a  noble  affection  for  Artegal,  which  is  equaUy 
worthy  of  its  object  and  its  subject— of  him  and 
of  her.  Radigund's  wound,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
comes a  festering  sore,  irritating  and  unclean. 

**  I  haye  spoken  of  Radig^d  as  coarse.  Let  not 
the  expression  be  misinterpreted.  It  is  moral, 
not  physical  coarseness,  that  is  intended.  She  is 
represented  as  haying  youth,  beauty,  elegance  of 
manners  and  appearance,  and  whateyer  else  is 
necessary  to  make  her  a  gentlewoman — except 
gentleness  of  purpose.  Hers  is  a  coarseness, 
not  of  brawn  and  bone,  not  eyen  of  intellect,  but 
of  heart — a  yulgar  thirst  for  reyenge,  and  a  paltry 
loye  of  rule,  not  compatible  with  her  true  dignity 
as  a  woman. 

"  Radigund  represents  a  class  of  characters, 
rather  than  any  single  character.  I  know  not 
that  I  can  point  to  any  one  entire  correlatiye  in 
modem  society.  Some  of  her  features  may  be 
seen  in  the  miserable  jilt,  who  trifles  with  the 
most  serious  interests  this  side  of  the  graye,  for 
the  paltriest  of  all  possible  gratifications.  A  still 
more  striking  deyelopment  of  Radigund  in  modem 
society,  may  be  seen  in  the  domestic  tyrant,  whose 
aXm  is  to  goyem  her  husband, — ^who,  in  common 
parlance,  loyes  to  'wear  the' — ^garment  which  I 
suppose  must  not  be  named." 

As  an  offset  to  the  aboye  we  shall  close  our 
extracts  with  an  analysis  of  the  character  of  the 
gentle-hearted  shepherdess,  Pastorel.  Taking  it 
all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  perfectly  finished  sketch 
in  t^e  whole  book. 

**This  old  man,  the  foster-father  of  Pastorel, 
had  found  her,  an  infant,  in  the  open  fields,  and 
haying  no  other  child,  had  nourished  her  as  his 
own.  Pastorel  knew  not  that  she  was  not  his 
daughter.  Neither  Meliboeus,  nor  any  of  his 
neighbors,  knew  her  real  parentage ;  though  in 
the  exq^uisite  naUye  grates  of  her  now  budding 
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womanhood,  the  praoticod  ^e  of  ono  who  had 
Men  mnoh  of  life,  might  detect  erideneee  of 
gentle  blood.    The  simple-minded  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  among  whom  she  liyed,  did  not,  of 
course,  enter  into  anj  snoh  speculations  about 
her.    Thej  only  knew  they  loyed  her  with  a  sort 
of  affection  which  they  neyer  thought  of  enter- 
taining toward  one  another,  or  toward  any  one 
else  that  they  had  oyer  known.    She  was  among 
them,  but  not  of  them,  a  sweet  and  gentle  being, 
meek,  winning,  pleasant  to  all;   and,  what  is 
most  difficult,  giving  no  pain  or  offense,  where 
she  was  obliged  to  withhold  her  loye.    She  did 
not  scorn  those  poor  people.    Why  should  she  ? 
They  were  her  people.    She  had  neyer  known 
any  other.    In  a  certain  sense,  she  loTcd  them 
all^OTed  eren  Coridon,  who  so  haplessly  sued 
for  her  hand — she  wished  him  well ;  she  wished 
them  all  well — she  was  grateftd  for  their  thousand 
kindnesses.    Those  dear  old  people,  father  and 
mother  as  she  belieyed  them,  she  would  haye 
shed  her  heart's  blood  for  them.    And  yet  within 
that  maiden's  breast  was  a  spring  of  emotion 
which  had  not  been  touched.     The  mtuie  of  the 
«0tfZ  goes  out  only  to  t?u  touch  of  a  kindred  harmony, 
'T  was  not  that  Pastorel  despised  the  rusUc  garb 
or  humble  lot  of  her  companions.    Within  her 
was  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  found  in  them 
no  correlatiye.    Loye  is  based  upon  admiration ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  idolatry ;  and  there  was  in  them 
nothing  .which  she  could  idolize.    Yet  she  was 
not  discontented  and  fretful  at  her  condition. 
She  had  known  nothing  in  human  character  su- 
perior to  what  was  around  her,  and  probably  was 
not  conscious  to  herself  of  possessing,  as  she 
did,  the  capabilify  of  an  emotion,  exquisite  as 
the  rose  in  the  sunbeam,  yet  delicate  as  the  lily 
of  the  yalley.    The  chemists  will  prepare  you  a 
compound,  a  sort  of  inrisible  ink,  colorless  at 
first,  Imd  glying  to  the  casual  beholder  no  eri- 
dence  of  the  letters  which  with  it  you  haye 
traced  upon  the  yirgin  paper.    But  once  expose 
that  paper  to  the  heat  or  the  light,  and  eyery 
mark  and  line  becomes  at  once  yisible.     Man 
hnowa  not  himself  iUl  drcumetances  and  oecaeions 
have  brought  out  his  latent  capabUiiies  and  emotions. 
Pastorel  was  contented,  for  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  want  which  really  existed  within 


her  bosom.  She  knew  not  the  idolatrous  admi- 
ration which  could  be  ezeited  in  her  mind,  tat 
the  qualities  calculated  to  call  forth  that  admira- 
tion had  neyer  been  presented  to  her — she  knew 
not  the  ecstasy  to  which  she  could  be  raised,  for 
no  idol  had  yet  been  placed  before  the  altar  of 
her  affections.  It  was  not  till  the  arriyal  of  thi 
gentle  stranger,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  noble 
and  gracious  qualities,  that  she  knew  henell 

'*  Pastorel,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  analysis^  is 
certainly  a  beautlAil  idea.  The  reader  of  tbe 
poem  will  find  nothing  more  exquinte  among  all 
the  creations  of  Spenser.*' 

The  praiseworthy  task  which  Professor  Hart 
imposed  upon  himself,  that  of  making  the  text 
of  Spenser  easy  of  comprehenuon  by  the  modem 
reader,  he  has  accomplished  with  a  skill  and  my 
cess  which  leayes  nothing  to  be  desired.  HHth 
this  essay  by  our  side,  and  the  Faerie  Queen,  u 
Spenser  wrote  it,  lying  before  us,  all  the  diiK- 
culties  which  preyiously  attended  its  perussl 
yanish  like  mist  at  sunrise,  and  we  enter  ths 
world  of  the  poet's  creation  with  our  yision 
cleared  of  its  obstructing  haze,  and  prepared  to 
enjoy  and  properly  appreciate  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  scenes  he  has  painted,  and  the 
personages  he  has  introduced.  W#haye  indeed 
leisure  for  more  than  this,  for  we  also  haye  time 
to  weigh  considerately  the  high  moral  purpose 
inyolved  in  the  allegory,  and  to  relish,  with  un- 
disturbed gratification,  the  noble  lessons  with 
which  this  grand  poem  abound.  If  Shakspeare 
is  a  king,  in  his  own  realm,  Spenser,  in  his  pe- 
culiar province,  wears  with  no  less  grace  and 
dignity  the  insignia  of  royalty.  Each  in  his 
particular  sphere  reigns  supreme,  and  without 
co-riyal.  Both  are  immortal  names,  and  hoik 
worthy  of  that  reverence  with  which  the  world 
now  justiy  regards  them.  To  many,  Spenser's 
greatest  work  has  been  a  sealed  book.  It  need 
be  60  no  longer.  In  this  essay  of  Proftssor 
Hart  will  be  found  all  that  was  before  needed  to 
a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
poet ;  and  from  this  time  henceforth  no  reader 
who  desires  to  understand  with  ease  to  himself 
the  Faerie  Queen  of  Spenser  should  fail  to  avvl 
himself  of  the  essay,  which  forms  its  explanatoiy 
guide. 


SONNET.  — SOMNUS. 


Boiiinni,  thon  Km  of  Ervbns  and  Night  I 
When  golden  daj  dedinef,  thon  from  thy  cell, 
Whero  dreams  and  airy  phantoms  lore  to  dwell, 

Oom'st  to.Tonchsafe  a  hoon  of  dear  delight. 

Thy  magic  rod  can  glre  dirlne  repose. 
When  light  thou  horerest  o'er  poor  mortals*  bed, 
Or  WBlkMit  round  the  coneh  with  nolselen  troad. 


The  sorrower's  adiing  eyelids  now  to  dcM. 
Oft  hare  they  named  thee  sister  of  pale  Death, 

Since  OTer  Memory  thon  canst  leth6  shed, 

Tet  to  the  weary  frame  thon  art  the  bread 
Which  keeps  existent  lift's  all-precions  breath. 

Unrisited  by  thee,  how  rain  is  man. 

Whose  lift,  at  besly  Is  but  the  shortest  qwa.    V.  A. 


ANNIE    LIVINGSTONE. 


Not  fiur  firom  tlie  straggling  Tillage  of  Nathan 
Foot»  in  Clydesdale,  stood,  many  years  ago,  a 
small  cottage  inhabited  by  a  widow  and  her  two 
daughters.  Their  poyerty  and  misfortimes  se- 
cured for  them  a  certain  degree  of  interest  among 
their  neighbors;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the 
widow  prcTented  much  intercourse  between  the 
family  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 

In  her  youth  **  daft  Jeanie,"  as  she  was  called 
in  the  Tillage,  had  been  the  belle  of  Nethan  Foot ; 
but  by  coquetry  and  loTe  of  admiraUon,  she  had 
exdted  great  jealoui^  among  the  girls  of  the 
country  side;  and  her  success  in  securing  the 
handsomest  lad  in  the  place  as  her  husband  had 
not  tended  to  increase  her  popularity.  Those 
days,  howcTer,  had  long  passed  away.  A  terrible 
calamity  had  befallen  her ;  and  one  single  night 
had  depriTcd  her  at  once  of  home  and  husband. 
A  sudden  flood,  or  *<  speat,"  of  the  riTcr  had  in- 
undated their  cottage ;  and  in  their  endeaTors  to 
saTe  the  wreck  of  their  furniture  from  destruc- 
tion, her  husband  had  lost  his  life,  and  her  eldest 
daughter  receiTed  such  iijjuries  as  to  leaTC  her 
a  helpless  cripple  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

Jeanie,  nerer  Tcry  strong-minded,  broke  down 
completely  under  these  accumulated  misfortunes ; 
and  though  her  bodily  health  was  restored  after 
the  feTcr  which  followed,  she  rose  up  firom  her 
sick-bed  an  idiot,  or  rather  what  is  called  in 
Scotland  **daft," — that  peculiar  state  of  mind 
between  idiocy  and  mania. 

The  charity  of  a  neighboring  proprietor  gaTC 
her  a  cottage  rent  free,  the  Nethan  Foot  people 
gaTC  what  help  they  could  in  furnishing  it,  but 
they  were  themselTcs  too  poor  to  do  more,  so 
that  the  whole  support  of  her  helpless  mother 
and  sister  deToWed  on  Annie  LiTlngstone,  the 
younger  daughter,  a  handsome  girl  of  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

It  is  only  by  liring  among  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland  that  we  learn  fully  to  appreciate  the 
warm  heart  and  heroic  self-sacrifices  which  are 
often  concealed  under  their  calm  exterior  and 
apparent  coldness  of  manner ;  and  no  one  unac- 
quainted with  her  preTious  history  could  haTC 
guessed  that  Anne  LiTlngstone,  the  biythest  hay- 
maker, the  best  reaper,  the  hardest  worker  in 
the  field  or  house,  the  most  smiling,  cheerftil,  and 
besi^conducted  girl  in  the  Talley  of  the  Nethan, 
had  some  sorrows  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  few  in 
this  world.  Day  after  day  she  had  to  leaTC  her 
bed-ridden  sister  alone  and  untended  to  seek  a 
aeanty  means  of  subsistence  for  the  fSunily  in 
out-of-doors  labor ;  while  more  than  half  of  her 


hours  of  rest  and  refireahment  were  occupied  in 
running  down  to  the  cottage,  to  see  that  Marian 
required  nothing,  that  her  mother  had  remem- 
bered to  make  the  porridge,  or  haTing  done  so, 
had  glTcn  Biarian  her  share  instead  of  dcTOuring 
it  all  herself.  But  a  want  of  care  of  her  helpless 
daughter  was  not  the  only  thing  Annie  had  to 
dread  from  "  daft  Jeanie."  The  peculiar  tem- 
per and  disposition  of  her  girlhood  subsisted 
still,  and  no  longer  kept  in  check  by  intellecti 
displayed  themseWes  in  a  thousand  Tagaries, 
which  rendered  her  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
Tillage,  and  caused  bitter  mortification  to  her 
daughter.  Once  or  twice  Annie  had  Tcntured  to 
interfere  with  her  mother's  modes  of  proceedings 
but  instead  of  doing  good  by  her  endeaTon^ 
she  not  only  brought  upon  herself  reproachea, 
curses,  CTen  blows,  but  by  exciting  the  rcTcnge- 
f  ul  cunning  of  madness,  occasioned  the  perpetra- 
tion of  malicious  tricks,  which  greatly  added  to 
her  prerious  annoyances. 

It  was  wonderful  that  in  such  drcumstanoei 
the  young  girl  contriTod  to  keep  her  temper  and 
good  spirits;  but  she  was  well-principled  and 
strong-minded,  and  as  she  sometimes  said  when 
the  neighbors  pitied  her  for  what  she  had  to 
bear — **  Eh,  woman !  but  the  back  is  made  for 
the  burden ;  and  He  that  has  seen  fit  to  gie  me 
heaTy  trials  has  gi*en  me  also  a  stout  heart  and 
braid  shouthers  to  bear  them.  And  better  than 
all.  He  has  glTcn  me  my  ain  dear  Mair*n  to  be  a 
help  and  comfort  to  me  in  all  my  difficulties." 

*<  A  help,  lassie?    A  hindrance  you  mean." 

<'  No,  woman,  a  help.  Gude  kens  my  spirit 
would  fail  me  out  and  out  if  I  had  na  Mair'n  to 
keep  me  up — to  read  to  me  out  of  the  flbd's 
book — ^for  you  ken  I  am  no  a  great  scollard  my- 
seV — and  to  learn  me  bonnie  psalms  and  hymns 
to  sing  when  I  am  dowie  (disheartened)." 

The  picture  displayed  by  these  simple  words 
was  a  touching  one;  but  much  more  touching 
was  the  reality  of  Annie's  deTotion  to  Marian 
When  her  day's  labor  was  OTer,  she  hurried  back 
to  her  poTerty-stricken  home ;  and  hsTing  swept 
out  and  dusted  the  kitchen,  and  set  on  the  kettle 
for  tea — an  indulgence  which  she  labored  hard 
to  afford  the  iuTalid — she  would  creep  up  the 
ladder-like  stair  to  the  loft,  which  was  her  sia- 
ter's  sleeping  chamber,  and,  wrapping  her  in  an 
old  shawl,  would  carry  her  carefully  down  stair% 
place  her  in  her  own  peculiar  chair,  and  waJUt 
upon  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister  and  tha 
watchfulness  of  a  slaTC. 

When  tea  was  OTcr,  the  open  BiUe  was  laid  oa 
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the  table ;  a  splinter  of  the  clear  cannel  coal  of 
the  conntrj,  which  the  Tery  poor  of  the  district 
frequentlj  use  instead  of  candles,  was  set  on  the 
upper  bar  of  the  grate;  and  by  its  flickering 
light  the  two  sisters  would  spend  the  erening  to- 
gether, the  younger  employed  in  darning  and 
patching  their  well-worn  garments,  the  elder  in 
reading  to  her  from  the  holy  yolume.  Mean- 
while, '*  daft  Jeanie"  would  wander  in  and  out, 
backward  and  forward,  sometimes  amusing  her- 
self with  playing  spiteful  tricks  on  Annie — to 
whom,  as  years  went  by,  she  seemed  to  take  a 
strange  antipathy — sometimes  sitting  cowered 
op  on  the  hearth,  maundering  and  moaning,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  produc- 
ing the  most  depressing  effect  upon  her  daugh- 
ters' spirits.  At  such  times  it  was  useless  to  tiy 
to  induce  her  to  go  to  bed;  her  natural  per- 
Tersity  seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  refusing  to  do 
so,  till  Annie,  worn  out  by  her  hard  day's  work, 
was  ready  to  fall  asleep  in  her  chair,  and  was 
yet  unable  to  go  to  bed  till  she  had  seen  her 
mother  safely  in  hers. 

In  spite  of  these  disadyantages,  howerer,  An- 
nie grew  up  a  handsome,  cheerful  girl,  respected 
by  all  who  knew  her,  and  dearly  loTed  by  those 
who  were  intimate  with  her.  But  she  had  Tery 
few  intimates.  She  had  no  leisure  to  waste  in 
idle  gossip ;  she  could  not  spend  an  eyening  hour 
in  rambling  by  the  sparkling  Nethan  water,  or 
by  the  banks  of  the  stately  Clyde ;  no  one  eyer 
found  her  loitering  in  the  hay-field  after  the  sun 
went  down;  no  one  eyer  met  her  at  a  kirn 
(hanrest-home)  or  other  rural  gayety ;  and  eyen 
on  **  Saturday  at  e'en"  she  would  hurry  home  to 
Marian,  rather  than  join  the  group  of  merry  lads 
and  lassies  gathered  round  the  yillage  well.  Ma- 
rian was  her  one  engrossing  thought — to  be  with 
her,  .her  greatest  happiness ;  and  no  holy  day 
pleJRire  could  in  her  eyes  equal  the  delight  she 
felt  when,  on  a  summer  Sabbath  afternoon,  she 
carried  her  helpless  charge  in  her  arms  to  the 
top  of  Dykiebutt's  field,  and  let  her  look  at  the 
trees,  the  skies,  and  the  rushing  water,  listen  to 
the  song  of  the  lark  as  it  fluttered  in  the  blue 
ether  aboye  them,  or  to  the  mayis  singing  in  the 
old  apple-tree  that  hung  its  branches  so  tempt- 
ingly oyer  the  orchard  wall. 

But  a  time  came  when  what  had  hitherto  been 
Annie's  greatest  pleasure,  was  put  in  competition 
with  one  far  greater ;  when  the  heart  that  had 
layished  so  much  affection  on  her  crippled  sister, 
and  had  stood  steady  in  filial  duty  to  a  selfish 
and  lunatic  mother,  was  subjected  to  a  trying 
ordeal. 

Que  eyentful  year,  when  an  early  spring 
and  intensely  hot  summer  had  caused  the  com- 
ftelds  Of  Blinkboimie  to  ripen  with  such  unheard 


of  rapidity,  that  the  Irish  reapers  had  not  jct 
made  their  appearance  in  the  neighborhood,  it 
was  announced  throughout  the  Tale  of  Nethis, 
that  if  eyery  man,  wonian,  and  child  in  the  dii> 
trict  did  not  aid  in  getting  in  the  harrest,  half 
the  crop  would  be  lost  Now,  as  DaWd  Galdwd, 
the  tenant  of  Blinkbonnie  farm,  was  a  grat 
fayorite  in  the  neighborhood,  ererybo^y  vbe 
could  handle  a  sickle  responded  to  his  ^ipeil, 
and  made  quite  a  "  ploy"  (f^te)  of  going  to  ihesr 
at  Blinkbonnie.  Marian  LiTingstone  had  beci 
so  great  a  sufferer  that  season^  that  Annie  bed 
giyen  up  farm-labor  for  **  sewing-work,"  as  she 
called  embroidery,  that  she  might  be  mere  st 
home  with  her  sister,  and  secure  a  lajg«r  ii- 
come ;  but  sedentary  employments  were  so  it- 
pugnant  to  her  naturally  acUye  habits,  thai  she 
rejoiced  at  the  necessity  which  forced  her  to  join 
the  reapers,  for  Bayid  Caldwell  himself  had 
asked  her  to  come,  and  he  and  his  family  hsd 
been  too  steadily  kind  to  Marian  for  her  to  re- 
fiise  such  a  request,  eyen  had  she  wished  it  Bat 
she  did  not  wish  it ;  and  she  was  among  the  first 
of  the  reapers  who  appeared  at  the  fknn. 

•Blinkbonnie  was,  as  its  name  suggests,  a  yeiy 
pretty  place.  Situated  on  the  slope  of  a  gentte 
hill  that  faced  the  south,  it  was  the  earliest  farm 
in  that  part  of  Clydesdale ;  and  as  the  winding 
riyer  bathed  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  woods 
of  Craignethan  clothed  the  opposite  bank,  it  was 
also  a  fayorite  resort  of  the  young  people  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  found  a  drink  of  May  Cald- 
well's buttermilk,  or  a  bite  of  her  pease  meal 
scones,  a  yery  pleasant  conclusion  to  their  eyen- 
ing  strolls.  In  short,  Blinkbonnie  was  as  popu- 
lar a  place  as  the  Caldwells  were  popular  people, 
and  eyery  body  did  their  utmost  to  get  in  the  com 
quickly.  As  we  haye  said,  Annie  liyingstooe 
was  a  good  hand  at  the  **heuk,"  or  sickle;  it 
was  therefore  natural  that  the  best  **  bandster," 
or  binder  of  sheayes;  should  be  selected  for  the 
part  of  the  field  where  she  was ;  and  much  rural 
mirth  and  wit  were  shown  in  the  endeayors  of 
two  yery  different  people  to  secure  this  honor- 
able title,  and  its  attendant  position.  They  were 
Alick  Caldwell,  the  farmer's  brother,  a  joum^ 
man  carpenter  of  Nethan  Foot,  and  Jamie  Ross, 
the  blacksmith,  who  had  been  friendly  riyals  all 
their  liyes,  and  were  so  in  the  present  instance ; 
but  Annie  was  by  general  yote  chosen  um|^ 
between  them,  and  she  gaye  judgment  in  Alick's 
fayor. 

In  those  days  the  Clydesdale  lasses  wore  the 
old  Scottish  peasantpdress  of  the  short-gown  and 
petticoat,  one  which  is,  we  fear,  almost  exploded, 
but  which  was  as  becoming  as  it  was  oonyenieni 
In  it  many  a  girl,  who  would  haye  looked  com- 
monplace in  modem  costume,  appeared  piquant. 
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r  not  prettj ;  and  to  Annie  LiriDgstone  it  iras 
eonliarly  suited.  Her  broad  but  sloping  shoul- 
.ers,  and  her  rounded  waist,  showed  to  great 
xlvantage  in  the  close-fitting  short-gown,  whose 
lear  pink  color,  contrasting  with  the  deep  blue 
•f  the  linsej-woolsej  petticoat,  gave  a  look  of 
reehness  and  cleanliness  to  her  whole  appear^ 
ince,  which  was  enhanced  bj  the  spotless  purity 
»f  her  neckerchief,  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
ler  throat.  In  short,  with  her  well  knit  figure, 
ler  rosy  cheeks,  her  smoothly  snooded  hur,  her 
lark  eyes,  and  her  **wee  bit  mouth  sae  sweet 
ukd  bonnie,'*  Annie  was  altogether  a  Tery  comely 
assie ;  and  when  she  blushed  and  looked  down, 
ks  Alick  thanked  her  for  the  judgment  giren  in 
lis  fayor,  he  thought  her  so  Tery  pretty,  that  he 
iras  strongly  tempted  to  catch  her  in  his  arms 
uid  giye  her  a  hearty  kiss — a  mode  of  ezpretoing 
kdmiration,  at  which  many  girls  in  their  primi- 
iye  district  might  hare  been  more  flattered  than 
innoyed;  but  there  was  something  in  Annie 
[iyingstone's  whole  manner  and  conduct  which 
nade  it  impossible  to  take  such  a  liberty  with 
ler. 

Neyertheless,  when  the  reapers  returned  home 
hmt  night,  Alick  refused  his  brother's  inyitation 
x>  remain  at  Blinkbonnie ;  and  he  not  only  con- 
riyed  to  keep  near  Annie  all  the  way  home,  but 
iras  waiting  for  her  next  morning  at  the  end  of 
3ykiebutt's  field  to  escort  her  to  the  farm,  and 
nade  himself  agreeable  to  her  on  the  way  thither, 
)j  promising  to  show  her  where  she  could  find 
lome  wild  flower  roots,  which  Marian  had  long 
fished  to  haye  transplanted  to  their  little  garden. 

'*  It  is  a  pity,  Annie,  that  you  do  n't  turn  this 
cail-yard  of  yours  to  better  account,"  Alick  said 
Iiat  eyening,  when,  on  the  plea  of  carrying  the 
■oots  for  her,  he  accompanied  her  down  to  the 
iottage ;  *Mt  would  grow  potatoes  and  turnips  as 
rell  as  kail,  and  that  would  make  a  pleasant 
(hange  for  Marian." 

Annie  blushed. 

**  Maybe  so,"  she  said,  ingeniously,  <<but  I 
laye  nae  time  for  garden-work.  I  wish  whiles 
hat  I  had,  for  Mair'n  is  terrible  fond  of  flowers." 

The  hint,  so  unintentionally  giyen,  was  seized 
rith  ayidity,  and  f^om  that  time  forward  many 
it  Alick's  leisure  hours  were  deyoted  to  Annie's 
garden,  and  not  a  Sunday  passed  oyer  without  a 
isit  from  him  to  **daft  Jeanie's"  cottage  to 
iring  a  nosegay  for  Marian.  Such  consideration 
ifTected  Annie  yery  much;  but  Aliok's  weekly 
risits,  after  a  time,  gaye  her  almost  as  much 
)ain  as  pleasure.  It  was  delightful,  certainly, 
»  see  how  happy  they  made  Marian;  and  to 
tierself,  personally,  they  were  in  eyery  way  grati- 
l^ing,  she  did  so  like  to  hear  her  sister  and  Alick 
talk  together,  to  listen  te  their  remarks  on  the 


books  they  had  read,  and  the  thoughts  they  had 
thought ;  and  to  feel  that,  unlearned  as  she  was, 
she  could  appreciate  the  intellectual  gifts  which 
both  possessed,  and  which  they  had  the  power 
of  giying  forth  so  well ;  but  she  soon  found  that 
to  her  mother  Alick's  presence  was  yery  distaste- 
M.  So  long  as  he  was  there,  she  kept  tolerably 
quiet — a  stranger's  presence  generally  has  a 
certain  control  oyer  persons  afiBicted  as  she  was; 
but  the  moment  he  quitted  the  house,  she  indem- 
nified herself  for  her  enforced  good  behayior  by 
increased  restlessness  and  ill-temper ;  she  abused 
Alick  in  no  measured  terms,  iU-treated  Annie 
worse  than  eyer,  and  made  Marian  suffer  in  con- 
sequence. 

And  yet  it  was  impossible  to  put  an  end  to 
Alick's  yisits.  If  Annie  told  him  not  to  oome  to 
the  cottage,  he  said,  with  a  smile,  '*that  he 
would  not,  if  she  forbade  him,  come  ben  the 
house;  but  he  could  not  leaye  the  garden  un- 
cared  for,  nor  could  he  do  without  seeing  her 
and  Mair'n  on  Sabbaths  in  Dykiebutt's  field. 
Mair'n  would  miss  him  if  he  did  not  come  to  see 
her,  and  bring  her  nosegay,  and  carry  her  down 
to  the  water-side,  or  to  the  bonnie  firwood  on 
the  Lanark  road ;  it  was  so  dull  for  her  poor  body 
to  spend  ilka  Sabbath  in  Dykiebutt's  field.  Be- 
sides, Mair'n  liked  him  to  come,  whateyer  Annie 
did." 

I 

Poor  Annie's  heart  beat  fast. 

**  Oh  Alick  !"  she  began ;  but  suddenly  recol- 
lecting herself,  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  no 
persuasions  could  induce  her  to  finish  her  sen- 
tence. 

She  felt  intuitiyely  that  it  was  not  only  to  talk 
to  Marian  that  Alick  came  so  often.  She  was 
conscious  that  it  was  not  Marian's  eyes  he  sought 
when  he  spoke  those  beautiful  words  which 
caused  her  heart  to  glow,  and  which  seemed  te 
shed  on  earth,  and  tree,  and  sky,  a  glory  ^ey 
had  neyer  known  till  now.  But  she  felt,  also, 
that  this  ought  not  to  be,  that  in  her  peculiar 
situation  she  was  not  entitled  to  encourage  such 
attentions;  and  yet — and  yet,  alas!  she  could 
not  be  so  unwomanly  as  to  tell  him  plainly  that 
she  tederstood  why  he  layished  so  much  kind- 
ness and  time  on  her  sister.  No,  she  had  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  let  things  take  their  course, 
and  striye  to  guard  her  own  heart  against  him. 
She  no  longer,  therefore,  interdicted  his  yisits, 
but  she  took  eyery  opportunity  that  offered  to 
leaye  him  alone  with  Marian,  and  steal  out^ 
meanwhile,  to  the  most  sequestered  spots  near  at 
hand,  where  she  might  commune  with  her  own 
heart,  and  seek  firom  Heayen  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  her  own  hopes  of  happiness  to 
the  claims  of  duty,  and  the  comfort  of  her  help- 
less charges. 
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ThQB  time  stole  on,  till  one  eyening,  on  one  of 
these  lonely  strolls,  she  chanced  to  meet  some  of 
her  acqnaintance  walking  along  the  road  in  the 
Graignethan  direction.  Thej  greeted  her  hearti- 
ly, and  asked  whether  she  would  come  with  them 
to  the  preaching. 

<*  The  preacning !''  she  said.  '<  What  preach- 
ing t" 

«£h,  lassie,  did  you  no'  hear  that  Mr.  Came- 
ron, of  Cambns,  is  to  preach  the  night  in  the 
Campfield  ?  He  is  a  real  grand  preacher.  Yon 
had  best  come." 

Now  this  inyitation  was  yery  tempting  to 
Annie,  for  she  could  not  afford  time  to  go  more 
than  once  a  fortnight  to  church  at  Lanark,  seyen 
miles  distant,  and  she  liked  nothing  better  than  a 
« grand  preacher;"  while  enough  of  the  old 
imaginatiye  Cameronian  temperament  remained 
in  her  to  make  an  open-air  serrice  more  agreea- 
ble in  her  eyes  than  that  in  a  church. 

<*  You  see,  Annie,"  her  friends  continued,  "  the 
day's  preaching  is  a  kind  of  trial,  to  see  if  the 
folk  care  for  good  doctrine ;  and  if  they  come, 
we  hear  tell  that  Blr.  Cameron  will  preach  there 
ilk  other  Sabbath.  Sae,  come  awa,  like  a  good 
lassie.    Marian  can  weel  spare  you  for  a  Ume.** 

<*  Maybe  she  can  spare  me  the  day,"  Annie 
answered,  '<for  Alick  is  down  by  yonder  the 
now,  sae  she  will  no'  be  wearyin'  for  want  of  me. 
Just  bide  a  minute  till  I  see." 

And  away  she  flew  to  make  the  proposal  to 
Marian.  She  gaye  her  unqualified  approbation 
to  Annie's  going;  but  a  shadow  passed  oyer 
Alick's  face,  eyen  while  he  yolunteered  a  promise 
to  remain  with  Marian  during  her  sister's  ab- 
sence, and  added,  with  a  laugh,  which  somehow 
had  little  mirth  in  it,  that  he  had  just  been  tell- 
ing Marian  that  he  thought  he  must  set  on  the 
kettle  himself  the  night  if  he  was  to  get  his  tea 
witriPthem,  for  Annie  seemed  to  haye  forgotten 
them  altogether. 

**  Oh,  no,  I  '11  sort  the  kettle,"  Anme  said, 
neryously,  and  she  lifted  it  from  the  crook,  and 
proceeded  to  fill  it  with  water  at  the  well ;  but 
AUck  took  it  from  her,  saying  at  the  same  time 
that  *<  it  would  set  her  better  if  she  gaed  to  her 
ain  room,  and  made  herself  braw  for  the  preach- 
ing." 

The  touch  of  bitterness  in  his  tone  as  he  said 
this,  brought  the  tears  to  Annie's  eyes.  He  little 
guessed  how  wUlingly  she  would  haye  giyen  up 
the  preaching,  any  thing,  to  spend  an  hour  in 
his  company,  if  it  had  been  riffht;  but  she  felt 
that  it  was  not  so  for  either  of  their  sakes,  so 
she  brushed  away  her  tears,  smoothed  her  glossy 
hair,  put  a  silk  handkerchief  he  had  giyen  her 
round  her  neck ;  and  haying  seen  that  Marian 
had  eyery  thing  she  required,   and  that  her 


mother  was  quietly  asleep  in  her  ohair,  Aft 
hurried  to  join  her  fHends. 

It  was  a  loyely  September  eyening.  The  leafn 
were  bright  with  the  tints  of  early  autumn;  the 
apple-trees,  for  which  Clydesdale  is  fionoiis, 
laden  with  golden  fhiit,  hung  temptingly  oyer 
the  orchard-walls;  and  the  high-road,  pasring 
through  a  gently  undulating  country,  abounded 
in  charming  peeps  of  the  eyer-flowing  Clyde, 
whose- yaried  banks,  sometimes  rich  in  wood, 
sometimes  hemmed  in  by  massiye  rocks,  and 
sometimes  skirted  by  a  gently-sloping  and  ex- 
tensiye  meadows,  comprise  some  of  Uie  fkireet 
riyer-scenery  in  Scotland.  Annie,  howeyer, 
walked  forward  with  a  heayy  heart  What  wss 
it  to  her  that  the  sky  was  bright,  and  the  sun 
brilliant?  that  the  soft,  fleecy  clouds  piled  them- 
selyes  up  in  fantastic  forms  round  the  horizon, 
and  that  all  nature  seemed  happy  and  joyous? 
There  was  an  oppression  on  her  spirits  she  could 
not  shake  off — a  feeling  that  some  crisis  of  her 
fate  was  at  hand  which  she  hai  no  power  to 
ayert,  but  whose  consequences  would  take  the 
life  from  her  heart,  the  glory  from  her  sun  and 
sky.  Alick  had  spoken  to  her  as  he  had  neyer 
done  before,  as  if  he  thought  that  others  might 
haye  more  influence  oyer  her  than  he  had,  as  if 
she  could  care  for  any  one  thing  or  person  in 
comparison  with  him ;  and  when  she  tried  to  fix 
her  thoughts  on  the  place  to  which  she'  was  going, 
and  for  what  purpose,  Alick's  yoice  rang  in  her 
ear — Alick's  sad,  disappointed  look  haunted  her 
memory ;  and  she  reached  her  destination  long 
before  she  had  regained  her  composure. 

The  Campfield  was  a  small  holme,  washed  by 
the  Nethan  Water,  which,  making  a  sudden  whirl 
at  that  point,  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  while 
the  fourth  was  bounded  by  a  wooded  hill,  which 
separated  it  from  the  ruined  Castle  of  Craigne- 
than.  It  was  a  tradition  in  the  country  that  the 
spot  hod  been  a  camp  of  the  Coyenanters,  in  the 
days  of  Clayorhouse,  and  that  a  band  of  the 
Royalists  had  been  defeated  there  before  the 
great  battle  of  Bothwell  Brigg.  The  people  of 
the  district  still  point  out  the  path  by  which  the 
Coyenanters  gained  the  hill  that  commanded 
Craignethan  Castle ;  and  allege  that,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  Royalist  fortress  was  in  their  hands. 
At  all  eyents,  the  place  is  so  connected  in 
their  minds  with  the  days  of  the  Coyenant,  that 
it  is  a  fayorite  site  for  a  field  preaching ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  scene 
it  presents  under  such  an  aspect.  The  steep 
hill-side,  the  murmuring  water,  the  soft  thymy 
turf,  the  crowd  of  listeners,  m  eyery  attitude  of 
earnest  attention,  hanging  on  the  eloquent  words 
of  the  preacher,  take  one  back  to  the  old  times 
when,  in  cayes  and  dells,  and  bleak  moorsideB, 
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the  stem  men  of  the  Solemn  Leagne  and  Coye- 
nant  listened  to  the  truth  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives,  and  those  of  their  nearest  and  dearest. 
Just  such  a  preacher  as  might  haye  led  these 
warlike  and  determined  men  was  Mr.  Cameron, 
of  Cambus.  He  was  old  in  years,  with  silver 
hair  and  wrinkled  brow;  but  he  had  a  clear, 
penetrating  eje,  and  that  look  of'power,  mingled 
with  gentleness,  that  uncompromising  Ioto  of 
right  and  truth,  which  strike  conyietion  to  every 
heart,  and  rouse  men's  souls  to  do  or  die. 

At  any  other  time  Annie  Livingstone  would 
have  listened  to  the  preacher  with  a  kindling 
eye  and  a  glowing  cheek,  but  to-day  she  sat  there, 
pale  and  cold,  struggling  to  quell  the  tempter  that 
whispered  to  her  to  forsake  her  natural  duties 
for  the  love  of  one  who  was  becoming  dearer  to 
her  than  all  the  world  besides.  She  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  minister — she  endeavored  to  follow 
hia  wonls,  but  the  prayer  fell  unheeded  on  her 
ear ;  and  when  the  full  swell  of  the  psalm,  pre- 
ceding the  sermon,  rose  into  the  air,  her  voice, 
generally  the  clearest  and  sweetest  of  the  con- 
gregation, quivered,  and  was  silent  But  the 
mui^ic  was  not  wholly  without  influence  on  her 
tortured  heart;  and  when  they  resumed  their 
places  to  give  ear  to  the  sermon,  her  spirit  felt 
more  attuned  to  the  duties  of  the  hour. 

The  text  given  out  was  this : — *'  No  man  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is 
fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  Annie  started  as 
the  words  were  uttered,  and  as  she  listened  to 
the  doctrines  which  Mr.  Cameron  deduced  from 
them,  she  felt  as  if  he  must  have  known  her  in- 
most thoughts,  so  forcibly  did  he  warn  his  hear- 
ers of  the  sin  of  forsaking  the  true  and  narrow 
path  of  duty  to  follow  the  devices  of  their  own 
hearts,  so  powerfully  did  he  press  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  all  that  was  most  dear  to 
them,  if  it  even  threatened  to  interfere  with  the 
appointed  course  of  life  which  Qod  had  traced 
out  for  them.  Annie's  heart  beat  painfully,  for 
she  knew  too  well  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  She 
felt  that  if  she  became  Alick  Caldwell's  wife  she 
could  not  then  perform,  as  now  she  did,  those 
filial  and  sisterly  offices  which  had  been  hers 
from  childhood,  and  which  it  would  be  mean  and 
criminal  to  forsake.  When  she  rose  to  receive 
the  old  minister's  blessing,  she  vowed  with  a  sad 
heart,  but  a  steadfast  spirit,  that,  come  what 
would,  she  would  abide  by  her  duty.  Poor  girl ! 
she  little  thought  how  near  and  severe  a  test  was 
awaiting  her. 

**  Annie,"  said  a  voiee  at  her  ear,  as  she  turn- 
ed to  leave  the  Campfield ;  **  did  you  no'  ken  I 
was  Fo  near  you  ?" 

Alick  need  not  have  asked  the  question,  for 
the  ffiiddeu  flush  of  the  cheek,  and  the  quick 
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bright  sparkle  of  the  eye,  were  enough  to  show 
her  previous  ignorance. 

"Marian  bade  me  follow  you,  lassie.  She 
said  she  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  sky,  and 
would  feel  mair  at  ease  if  I  convoyed  you  home." 

*'irout,"  said  Annie  hastily;  <*what  makes 
Mair'n  sae  timoursome  ?  The  sky  is  blue  and 
bright,  and  even  if  it  should  be  wet,  what  does 
a  drop  of  rain  signify  ?" 

*'  I  thought  you  would  have  liked  me  to  come, 
Annie,"  was  Alick's  simple  answer. 

Annie  turned  away  her  head  to  conceal  how 
much  his  sorrowful  tone  affected  her. 

**  Ay,  so  I  do,"  she  said  with  assumed  cheer- 
fulness; "but  I  dinna  like  Marian  being  left 
alone,  so  we  had  best  walk  fast  hame,"  and  she 
quickened  her  pace.  As  they  did  so,  a  distant 
muttering  of  thunder  was  heard,  and  Annie 
added,  *'  Marian  was  right,  after  all.  It  is  won- 
derful how  she  guesses  some  things,  Alick.  She 
is  like  the  birds  and  the  beasts  that  got  restless 
and  discomfortable  before  a  storm,  altbougli  there 
is  not  a  sign  of  it  in  the  heav^n'^  digger  than  a . 
man's  hand." 

**  That  ane  is  bigger,"  AUck  said,  pointing  td^ 
a  mass  of  threatening  cloud  which  was  rapidly 
covering  the  sky ;  "  and  if  you  would  take  my 
advice,  Annie,  you  would  gang  with  me  to  Blink- 
bonnie,  and  bide  there  till  the  storm  is  past" 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  nervously ;  **  I  maun  gang 
hame  to  Mari:ui,  and  my  mother,  poor  body." 

Alick  remonstrated  no  further,  but  silently  fol- 
lowed her,  as  she  flew  rather  than  ran  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nethan  Foot  It  was  growing  very 
dark,  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  having 
no  such  call  as  Annie's  to  hurry  homeward,  had 
already  taken  shelter  in  the  cottages  near  Camp- 
field,  advising  her,  as  they  did  so,  to  follow  their 
example. 

"I  cannot,"  she  said;  "I  must  get  hame, 
'deed  must  I ;  and  striking  off  from  the  high- 
road, she  hurried  along  the  by-path  by  the  Ne- 
than Water.  The  evening  grew  darker  and 
darker;  it  seemed  as  if  the  twilight  had  been 
forjptten,  and  the  bright  day  had  suddenly  been 
merged  in  night  The  thunder  became  every 
moment  lou<lor,  and  the  lightning  flashed  through 
the  trees  with  fearful  brilliancy.  The  river 
roared  along  it's  banks ;  and  as  they  approached 
the  spot  of  the  Nethan's  confluence  with  the 
'.  Clyde,  even  Annie's  brave  spirit  trembled.  She 
wondered  whether  they  could  cross  the  stepping- 
stones  in  such  a  flood,  and  in  such  darkness. 
But  she  had  a  strong  will ;  she  knew  the  stones 
to  trust  as  well  by  night  as  by  day ;  and  beside, 
i  the  storm  had  so  lately  begun,  that  the  Nethan, 
:  she  thought,  could  not  have  risen  very  much. 
So  she  hurried  forward  still  faster,  and  her  foot 
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iras  already  on  the  OTerbanging  tank,  when 
Alick  drew  her  forciblj  back. 

'*  Are  you  mad,  Annie,"  he  cried,  to  try  the 
stepping-stones  in  such  a  speat?"  (flood).  And 
he  threw  his  strong  arms  round  her. 

(*  Let  me  go,  Alick  I  I  must  get  hame  to  Mair'n,*' 
she  said,  struggling  to  get  free ;  and  she  might 
haye  succeeded  in  doing  so,  for  she  was  nearly 
his  equal  in  physical  strength,  had  not  a  ylTid 
flash  lighted  up  the  scene  at  the  moment,  and 
shown  her  the  peril  which  awaited  her.  The 
generally  c^lm  Nethan  Water  was  seething  like  a 
cauldron,  and  careering  down  to  the  Clyde  with 
uncontrollable  force.  As  if  a  thick  curtain  had 
been  withdrawn  by  the  flash,  she  saw  sticks  and 
stones  whirled  past  her  by  the  raging  and  boiling 
waters.  She  saw  the  banks  giving  way  before  '■ 
her  eyes,  and  the  trees  that  grew  on  them  nod- 
ding to  their  fall.  It  was  a  glorious  but  terrific 
picture,  as  the  whole  bend  of  the  river  illumined 
by  that  fearful  light  shone  out  for  one  single  in- 
stant, then  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  But 
short  as  that  glance  had  been,  it  had  shown  her 
that  had  not  Alick  pulled  her  bock,  she  must 
have  been  engulphed  in  the  waters,  and  no  mortal 
power  could  have  brought  her  to  shore  alive. 
The  imminence  of  the  danger  from  which  she 
had  been  saved  overcame  her  with  a  sudden 
weakness ;  she  trembled  ;  her  struggles  ceased, 
her  head  drooped  on  Alick's  shoulder,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

**  Annie,"  he  said  soothingly,  <*dinna  greet, 
for  you  see  I  couldna  let  you  drown  yoursel' 
afore  my  een,  and  no*  try  to  save  you ;"  and  the 
stalwort  arms  that  had  lately  so  sturdily  opposed 
her  will,  now  folded  her  in  a  close  embrace. 

**  Oh,  Alick,"  she  replied,  with  her  usual  sim- 
ple truthfulness,  **it's  no'  that  gars  me  greet 
but  the  thought  that  my  willfulness  might  hae 
cost  your  life  as  well  as  my  ain." 

He  stooped  down  and  pressed  a  first  kiss  on 
the  brow  that  still  rested  on  his  shoulder. 

"Annie,  my  own  Annie!"  he  whispered; 
**what  would  life  be  to  me  wantin*  you?" 

"  Dinna  say  that,  Alick,"  she  said,  hurrk^ly, 
and  rousing  herself  from  the  momentary  yield- 
ing to  her  softer  feelings ;  "  this  is  neither  a  time 
nor  a  place  to  tbiuk  of  such  things.  I  maun 
gang  hame  to  Muir'n." 

It  was  impossible  for  Annie  after  that  Sabbath 
adventure  to  conceal  either  from  herself  or  Alick 
that  they  loved  each  other  dearly ;  but  no  per- 
suasions could  induce  her  to  consent  to  be  his 
wife.  In  vain  he  represented  that  he  iiihould  con- 
sider Marian's  presence  in  his  household  as  a 
blessing,  and  that  he  had  been  so  long  accustom- 
od  to  her  mother's  ways  that  he  should  find  no 


difficulty  in  aeeommodating  himself  to  them. 
"  It  was  true  that  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  k  little 
afraid  of  him,  but  that  was  so  much  the  better, 
as  it  evidently  kept  her  in  check." 

Annie  shook  her  head. 

"  She  knew  better  what  her  mother  really  was, 
and  to  what  she  would  expose  them  both ;  and 
she  loved  Alick  too  dearly  to  inflict  such  anzie^ 
and  annoyance  upon  him." 

"  Then  could  she  not  remain  in  he^  present 
home  and  have  a  lassie  to  wait  on  her?"  Alick 
asked.  lie  was  well  to  do  in  the  world;  be 
could  easily  afi'ord  the  expense,  and  that  would 
make  all  straight. 

But  Annie  was  firm  in  resisting  every  tempta- 
tion. On  that  same  night  when  Alick  had  saved 
her  life,  she  had  knelt  down  by  Marian's  bed, 
and  in  her  presence  had  vowed  a  tow  to  the 
Lord,  that  nothing  should  ever  persuade  her  to 
yield  to  him  in  this  matter.  And  she  would  not, 
she  could  not,  be  forsworn. 

"Well,  well,  Annie,"  Alick  said  with  a  faint 
smile ;  "  a  willful  wife  maun  ha*e  her  way.  He 
that  will  to  Couper  maun  to  Gouper;  but  if 
Annie  Livingstone  is  no'  to  be  my  wife,  de'il  tak' 
me  if  any  other  shall  have  me. "  And  he  marched 
out  of  the  cottage. 

The  tears  sprung  to  Annie's  eyes — they  came 
there  very  often  now — but  she  wiped  them  away, 
and  said — 

"  Ay,  ay,  he  thinks  so  the  now ;  but  men  canna 
wait  as  women  do,  hoping  and  hoping  when  the 
heart  is  sick  and  the  spirit  faint  He  will  marry 
some  day ;  and  if  it  be  for  his  happiness,  I  will 
be  thankful." 

Still  it  was  very  hard  for  her  to  be  thankful, 
when,  year  by  year,  she  saw  him  courted  by  the 
bonniest  fasses  of  Clydesdale;  or  learned  that 
Alick  Caldwell  had  been  the  blythest  singer  at 
the  Hogmeuay  (last  night  of  the  year)  ball  at 
Blinkbonnie,  or  that  every  one  suspected  that 
the  fine  valentine  Ellen  Lauder  got  on  6t. 
Valentine's  day  came  from  "  bonnie  Alick."  At 
length  the  report  of  his  engagement  to  Elltn  be- 
came so  prevalent,  that  even  Marian  believed  it; 
and  one  fine  day,  when  returning  from  Lanark, 
where  she  had  been  to  carry  home  her  "  sewing 
work,"  Annie  herself  met  Alick  and  Ellen  walking 
together  in  the  fir-wood.  A  pang  went  through 
her  heart  at  this  confirmation  of  all  she  had 
heard,  and  she  was  startled  to  find  from  it  how 
little  belief  she  had  hitherto  had  in  the  truth  of 
I  the  story.  Yet  it  was  only  natural  and  right 
that  it  should  be  true.  It  was  now  three  years 
since  she  had  refused  Alick,  and  very  few  men 
would  have  waited  for  her  so  long. 

Thus  thinking,  she  was  a  little  surprised  to 
see  him  come  to  the  cottage  as  usual,  and  bring 
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with  him  Marian's  nosegay,  and  some  numbers 
of  a  periodical,  with  which  he  had  supplied  her 
regularly  since  its  commencement.  But  though 
be  had  not  forgotten  to  be  kind  to  Marian,  Annie 
fancied  that  he  looked  less  cheerful  than  he 
generally  did;  and,  with  the  yiew  of  putting 
him  at  ease,  she  took  courage  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  marriage  to  Ellen,  and  to  wish  him 
every  happiness. 

He  got  up,  and  advancing  straight  to  the  place 
where  she  stood,  he  took  her  two  hands  in  his, 
and  said  seriously — 

"  Annie,  do  you  mean  what  you  say  ?  Do  you 
really  believe  that  I  love,  or,  rather,  that  I  mean 
to  marry  Ellen,  while  you  are  still  Annie  Living- 
stone ?" 

The  color  came  and  went  in  Annie's  cheek,  and 
her  eyes  fell  under  his  steady  glance ;  but  she 
answered  faintly — 

**  I  did  mean  it,  Alick  ;  and  I  think  you  would 
only  do  what  is  right  and  prudent  if  you  married 
her." 

*'  And  you,  Marian,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
poor  cripple.     "  Whhi  do  you  think  ?" 

<<  That  a  man  is  the  better  of  a  wife,  she  said 
quietly,  **and  that  as  you  will  never  get  Annie, 
you  might  just  as  well  take  Ellen." 

Alick  looked  distressed,  and  muttered — 

"  *  For  if  ye  forulu)  me,  Marian, 
I'lIe'entak'upwi'Jean.* 

That  is  what  the  auld  sang  of  the  Ewebuchts 

says.     I  ken  that,"  he  added ;  "  but  it  is  not  my 

doctrine,  Marian.      I  consider  marriage  in  a 

higher  and  holier  light ;  and  if  Annie  refuses  me, 

I  must  e'en  rest  as  I  am.     So  now  you  have  my 

thoughts  on  the  matter,  and  you  must  never 

again  insult  me  by  believing  the  nonsense  of  the 

Nethan  Foot  chatterers." 

And  thus  things  went  on,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year;  and  the  only  comfort  poor 
Annie  had  in  her  life  of  trial  was  the  conviction 
that  she  was  doing  her  duty.  As  age  advanced 
on  daft  Jeanie,  she  became  more  unmanageable ; 
and  all  the  exertions  her  daughter  could  make 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  her  eccentricities 
within  bounds,  and  to  support  her  and  Marian. 
But  Annie  contrived  it  somehow ;  and  not  even 
Alick  guessed  the  bitter  struggles,  the  personal 
sacrifices,  the  weariness  and  the  starvation  she 
endured  to  keep  her  poor  mother  iVom  the  parish, 
and  to  provide  for  Marian  the  little  luxuries 
which  in  her  position  were  actual  necessaries. 

The  end,  however,  came  at  length,  and  when 
it  was  least  expected.  <*Daft  Jeanie"  took  a 
fever  and  died,  and  Annie's  toils  were  compara- 
tively light  thenceforward ;  but  in  one  parUoular 
it  seemed  as  if  the  release  had  come  too  late,  for 
Alick,  weary  of  waiting  as  many  years  as  Jacob 


served  for  Leah,  had  quitted  Nethan-Foot  a  few  ^ 
months  previously.  Some  said  he  had  gone  to 
Edinburgh,  some  said  to  London ;  but,  at  all 
events,  he  had  disappeared  enUrelj  Arom  the 
neighborhood;  and  in  those  days  of  heavy 
postage,  so  little  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
distant  friends,  that  even  his  brother  at  Blink- 
bonnie  only  wrote  to  him  at  long  intervals.  Thai 
it  happened  that  nearly  a  whole  year  elapsed  ere 
Alick  learned  '*  that  daft  Jeanie  was  gone  at  last, 
and  a'  the  folk  thought  poor  Annie  had  a  good 
riddance  of  her;  but  nevertheless  she  looked 
mair  ill  and  pale  than  she  had  ever  done  before." 
The  news  caused  Alick  to  hurry  back  to  Ne- 
than-Foot, and  one  beautiful  spring  afternoon  he 
reached  the  home  of  his  childhood.  He  had  walked 
from  Lanark  ;  and,  somewhat  overcome  by  heat 
and  fatigue,  he  paused  under  the  shadow  of  the 
fir-wood  to  collect  his  thoughts  ere  he  re-entered 
Annie's  cottage.  Ho  looked  down  on  the  Clyde 
and  its  rolling  waters,  on  the  green  grass  fields, 
on  the  apple  orchards,  white  with  blossoms ;  and 
as  ho  recalled  the  many  trifling  incidents  which 
connected  Annie  with  these  familiar  objects  he 
pictured  ho^  she  would  greet  him  now.  Would 
not  her  eyes  light  up,  as  they  used  to  do  long 
ago,  when  he  chanced  to  come  on  her  suddenly  ? 
her  cheeks  brighten,  and  her  lips  smile  upon 
him  ?  and  would  she  not  speak  to  him  as  she  had 
spoken  on  that  eventful  night,  in  that  sweet, 
touching,  tearful  voice  that  still  rung  in  his  ear? 
The  very  thought  of  it  made  his  heart  bound 
within  his  breast,  and  caused  him  to  quicken  his 
pace  as  he  took  the  path  leading  to  the  cottage. 
To  his  surprise  he  found  several  groups  of  peo- 
ple gathered  round  the  door;  and  there  was 
something  in  their  strange  way  of  looking  at 
him,  as  he  advanced,  that  sent  a  chill  through 
his  veins  he  scarce  knew  why. 

"  How  is  Annie  ?"  he  asked  abruptly  of  an 
acquaintance  who  stood  in  the  doorway. 

<'Gang  in  yoursel'  and  see,"  was  the  enig- 
matical answer;  "her  troubles  are  past,  to  my 
thinkin'." 

What  did  the  man  mean  ?  Alick  had  not  the 
coAige  to  ask  the  quesUon  in  words ;  but,  on 
entering  the  kitchen,  he  turned  white  and  faint, 
as  the  mourning  groups  standing  round  seemed 
to  give  a  dreadful  confirmation  to  his  fears. 

**  Annie,  Annie !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  darted 
forward  toward  the  inner  ro^m,  "  I  maun  see  my 
Annie  ance  again." 

He  rudely  thrust  aside  those  who  strovO  to 
prevent  his  Entrance  into  the  chamber  where  the 
•orpse  lay. 

"She's  there,  Alick,"  they  whispered,  "but 
you  mauna  gang  in,  you  mauna  gang  in." 
I     Alick  made  no  answer,  but  pushed  open  the 
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half-closed  door.  On  the  rough  kitohen-table 
etood  the  open  cofiGin;  men  and  women  were 
gathered  around  it ;  and  the  ezpresfiion  of  deep 
grief  that  clouded  their  faces  destroyed  the  last 
glimmer  of  hope  that  lingered  in  his  breast,  and 
fi>r  an  instant  he  stood  powerless.  But  the 
noise  he  had  made  on  entering  had  caused  the 
mourners  to  turn  toward  the  door,  and  one  of 
them,  with  a  shrill  cry,  sprang  toward  him,  and 
flung  herself  into  his  arms. 
''Alick,  dear  Alick,  are  you  come  at  last? 


She  said  you  would  come,  and  that  none  bai 
Alick  Caldwell  should  lay  Marian  Liyingstone*! 
head  in  the  grave.  And  you  are  come!  Hi< 
name  be  praised  !*' 

That  night  Annie  Liyingstone  spent  alone  is 
her  desolate  cottage ;  but  a  little  time  afterward 
she  quitted  Nethan-Foot  as  Alick  Caldwell's  wife; 
and  her  after-life  gave  proof  that  a  good  sister 
aud  dutiful  daughter  are  sure  to  make  a  good 
wife  and  a  good  mother. 


4  ••»  >' 
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BT  OIKALD  MA8S1T. 


To  oomlog  up  the  st««p  of  Time, 

Aad  this  old  wOTld  is  growlog  brighter  I 
We  may  not  see  its  d»wn  sublime, 

Yet  high  hopes  make  the  heart  throb  lighter. 
We  may  be  sleeping  in  the  ground, 

When  it  awakes  the  world  In  wonder; 
But  we  hare  felt  it  gathering  round. 

And  heard  its  roioe  of  lirlng  thunder. 

Tis  comlngi  yes,  'tis  oomingi 

T  is  coming  now,  the  glorious  time, 

fbretold  by  eeers,  and  sung  in  story ; 
Por  which,  when  thinking  was  a  crime, 

Souls  lept  to  heaven  from  scaffolds  gory  I 
They  passed,  nor  see  the  work  they  wrought, 

Now  the  orowned  hopes  of  centuries  blossom  I 
But  the  liTe  lightning  of  their  thought 

And  daring  deeds,  doth  pulse  Earth's  bosom. 
T is  coming  1  yes,  't  is  oomingi 

Creeds,  Empires,  Systems,  rot  with  age, 

But  the  great  People 's  ever  youthfUlI 
And  it  shall  write  the  Future's  page, 

To  our  humanity  more  truthful  I 
The  gnarliest  heart  hath  tender  chords. 

To  waken  at  the  name  of  "  Brother ;" 
And  time  comes  when  brain-eoorpion  words 

We  shall  not  speak  to  sting  each  other. 

T  is  coming  I  yes,  't  is  coming  I 

Out  of  the  light,  ye  Priests,  nor  fling 
Tov  dark,  eold  shadows  on  us  longer  I 

AsSdei.  thMi  world-wide  curse,  called  King  I 
The  l%iifirt  step  is  quicker,  stronger. 


There 's  a  Birinity  within 

That  makes  men  great,  when  e'er  they  will  It 
Ood  works  with  all  who  dare  to  win, 

And  the  time  cometh  to  rereal  it. 

Tis  coming!  yea,  't  is  oomingi 

Freedom  I  the  tyrants  kill  thy  brares? 

Yel  in  our  memories  llrt  the  sleepers, 
Tliough  murdered  millions  feed  the  graTesi, 

Dug  by  Death's  fierce,  red-handed  reapers ; 
The  world  shall  not  fbrerer  bow 

To  things  which  mock  God's  own  endearor ; 
'T  is  nearer  than  they  wot  of  now. 

When  flowers  shall  wreathe  the  sword  ft»r  erer. 
'TIS  coming!  yes, 'tis  ooming! 

Fraternity .'  Love's  other  name ! 

Dear,  hearen-connecting  link  of  Being  I 
Then  shall  we  grasp  thy  golden  dream, 

As  souls,  full-statured,  grow  &r-eeeing. 
Thou  Shalt  unfold  our  better  part. 

And  in  our  Life-cup  yield  more  honey : 
Light  up  with  joy  the  poor  man's  heart, 

And  Lore's  own  world,  with  smiles  more  sonny : 
T  is  coming !  yes,  't  is  coming  1 

Ay,  it  must  come  I    The  Tyrant's  throne 

Is  crumbling  with  our  hot  tears  rusted; 
The  Sword  earth's  mighty  hare  leant  on 

Is  cankered,  with  our  hearts'  blood  crusted. 
Room  I  for  the  men  of  Mind  make  way  I 

Ye  robber  Kulcrs,  pause  no  longer; 
Ye  cannot  stay  the  opening  day : 

The  world  rolls  on,  the  ligh^prows  stronger,— 
The  People's  Adrent's  oomingi 


KISSES. 


051  kiss  more,  Sweet! 
Soft  as  Yolnptuous  wind  of  the  west, 
Or  sDkenest  surge  of  thy  purple-reined  breast, 
Ripe  lips  all  ruddily  melting  apart. 
Drink  up  the  honey  and  wine  of  my  heart! 

One  Uss  more,  Sweet! 
Warm  as  a  morning  sunbeam's  dewy  gold 
EUpt  in  a  red  Rose's  f^ragrantest  Ibid, 


Sets  its  green  blood  all  a-ldush,  burning  up 
At  the  fresh  fSsel  of  liib,  in  its  crimson  oop. 

One  kis  more.  Sweet  I 
Full  as  the  flush  of  the  searwares  grand, 
Flooding  the  sbamy  fire  out  of  the  sand; 
On  all  the  shores  of  my  being  let  Bliss 
Break  with  its  neap-tide  sea  in  a  kisil 
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PART   I. 

<<  I  TELL  you,  daughter,  she  will  neyer  do  for 
a  goyemess,"  said  the  elder  Mrs.  Wallingford  to 
her  daughter-in-law. 

'*  I  shall  make  the  experiment  at  all  erents/' 
replied  the  younger  lady.  "  The  children  have 
had  enough  of  Miss  Crofton,  so  I  am  determined 
to  try  something  entirely  different" 

And  Mrs.  Wallingford,  junior,  took  up  a  book, 
her  usua^way  of  ending  a  discussion  with  her 
mother-in-law. 

Tho  old  lady's  indignation  knew  no  bounds, 
but  as  Constance  preserved  a  rigid  silence,  (that 
safe  answer  to  violence,)  she  at  length  saw  all  fur- 
ther effort  vain,  and  drawing  herself  up  to  her 
utmost  height,  (which  was  very  high  indeed,) 
left  the  room. 

Mrs.  John  Wallingford,  the  elder  lady,  was  a 
woman  of  some  strength  of  character,  but  more 
imperiousness  of  will,  joined  to  an  unbounded 
lovo  of  sway.  She  had  successively  ruled  her 
husband,  her  son,  her  son's  first  wife,  and  in  a 
measure  his  second  wife  also.  But  in  the  latter 
case  she  found  a  strong  opponent  in  her  grand- 
son, £dmund  Wallingford,  who,  detesting  her 
with  all  the  strength  of  a  boy's  dislike,  was  the 
more  inclined  to  return  the  kindness  of  his  step- 
mother, and  availing  himself  of  the  privileges  of 
an  only  son,  stood  forth  as  her  champion  on  every 
occasion.  Mr.  Wallingford  loved  his  wife  with 
all  the  fervor  of  a  younger  lover,  but  he  was  of 
an  open,  unsuspicious  temper,  and  no  match  for 
the  art  of  his  mother,  whose  unwearied  endeavor 
was  to  throw  Constance  into  the  shade.  He 
would  have  been  agonized  at  the  thought  of  her 
Buffering  from  any  external  want ;  he  could  not 
endure  to  have  her  absent ;  was  fretful  and  im- 
patient when  she  was  away,  but  he  never  asked 
himself  if  he  treated  her  as  the  mistress  of  his 
house  should  have  been  treated;  whether  he 
Bhowed  her  that  respect  before  others,  wldch 
would  have  compelled  it  from  them.  His  mother 
had  the  art  of  raising  a  wind  about  whatever  she 
undertook,  however  small  a  matter  it  might  be. 
The  act  of  placing  a  clean  towel  in  its  proper  place, 
setting  a  chair  in  a  straight  line,  which  had  before 
taken  a  diagonal  position,  wiping  a  tea-cup,  or  ty- 
ing up  a  flower,  called  forth  a  degree  of  enelf^ 
which  perfectly  astonished  all  beholders,  for  the 
great  mass  of  people  seldom  remember  that  empty 


metal  always  rings  the  loudest  Poor  Constanoe, 
whose  love  for  her  husband  was  far  stronger 
than  her  natural  indolence,  usually  accomplished 
twice  as  much,  but  not  being  possessed  of  the 
art  of  bustleing,  found  herself  overlooked,  and 
in  reality  a  mere  cypher  in  her  own  house. 
*'  Mother,  you  will  attend  to  such  and  such  a 
thing ;  it 's  not  worth  while  to  trouble  Constance 
about  it,"  was  a  remark  wmch  often  galled  the 
wife,  while  it  filled  the  old  lady  with  triumph. 
On  these  occasions  Edmund's  sympathy  was  most 
dear  to  Constance,  and  the  affection  which  grew 
up  between  them,  was  like  that  of  an  own  mother 
and  her  son,  in  tenderness  and  strength,  while  Mrs. 
John  Wallingford  learned  to  dread  the  sarcastic 
tone  and  piercing  glance  of  one,  who,  though  so 
young,  was  so  clear-sighted. 

After  a  marriage  of  ten  years,  and  when  Ed- 
mund had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  Mr.  Wal- 
lingford died.  His  last  sigh  was  breathed  upon 
the  bosom  of  Constance,  and  his  last  words  were 
a  blessing  for  her  gentle,  untiring  love.  After 
his  death,  his  mother  continued  to  reside  in  the 
family.  A  rich,  fair,  and  young  widow  (Con- 
stance was  thirty)  needed  a  chaperone,  and  she 
filled  the  office  of  dragon  to  perfection.  Con- 
stance was  fondly  attached  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  and  had  her  mother-in-law  contented 
herself  with  warding  off  undesired  suitors,  she 
had  been  a  most  welcome  inmate ;  but  Constance, 
in  the  first  violence  of  her  grief,  had  abandoned 
every  thing  to  her  direction,  and  when  she  at 
length  roused  herself  to  action,  she  found  the 
sceptre  wrested  from  her  hands.  It  is  easier  to 
resign  than  regain  authority,  and  the  succeeding 
five  years  witnessed  a  secret  struggle  for  au- 
thoiity  between  the  two  ladies.  The  more  ami- 
able temper  of  Constance  would  probably  have 
yielded,  but  her  affection  for  her  children,  aided 
by  the  co-operation  of  Edmund,  made  her  firm 
where  ihey  were  concerned.  The  Miss  Crofton 
alluded  to,  was  a  governess  of  the  grandmother's 
selection,  but  Edmund  having  discovered  that 
when  their  mother  was  absent,  the  children  were 
treated  with  a  severity  which  destroyed  both 
ayirits  and  temper,  insisted  upon  her  dismissal, 
which  she  accordingly  received. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  new  governess, 
Edith  Clive,  was  as  unlike  her  predecessor  as 
possible.     Instead  of  forty-five,  she  was  nine- 
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teen ;  instead  of  being  tall,  thin,  perpendicular, 
and  hard-featored,  she  was  rather  below  the 
middle  stature,  but  so  exquisitelj  proportioned 
you  could  scarcely  deem  it  a  fault ;  eyes  of  which 
no  mortal  could  eyer  determine  the  color ;  they 
seemed  to  change  from  black  to  blue,  from  blue 
to  hazel,  but  in  each  change  most  beautiful.  A 
complexion  which  is  often  misnamed  fair,  of  that 
rich  hue  whose  transparency  shows  each  emotion, 
by  the  quick  Tarying  color  which  mantles  under- 
neath, from  the  delicate  peach-blossom  to  the 
deeper  tint  of  the  crimson  rose ;  and  dark-brown 
hair  which  (brush  it  yigorously  as  she  might,  to 
make  it  lie  smooth  and  orderly  as  that  of  a  go- 
Temess  should  do)  would  curl  in  short,  coquet- 
tish-looking curls  on  her  finely  rounded  forehead. 
And  then  her  yoice,  her  laugh!  no  '* lute's  soft 
tone"  could  eyer  haye  bewitched  you  one-half  so 
much.  What  wonder  that  Mrs.  John  Walling- 
ford  thought  her  a  yery  improper  person  for  a 
goyemess  ? 

And  yet  she  had  been  educated  for  that  yery 
vocation.  She  was  the  orphan  and  only  child  of 
a  clergyman,  who  left  her  to  the  guardianship 
of  an  uncle,  with  the  direction  that  the  sum  he 
had  sayed  ft*om  a  country  clergyman's  scanty 
Hying  should  be  appropriated  to  her  education. 
8he  was  accordingly  educated  with  a  yjiew  to  her 
own  support,  and  her  first  essay  in  goyemessing 
was  made  in  the  Wallingford  family. 

"Well,  mother,"  said  Edmund  Wallingford, 
who  had  been  absent  a  few  weeks  on  a  jaunt  to 
"  The  Falls,"  and  the  accompanying  tour  through 
Canada,  **  how  do  you  like  your  new  goyemess  ? 
The  selection  was  the  great  subject  of  interest 
when  I  left  home." 

The  mother's  yoice  was  drowned  by  the  united 
expressions  of  approbation  Arom  his  three  little 
sisters,  who  were  crowding  around  him  with  de- 
light at  his  return,  while  little  Lucy  (who,  being 
an  infant  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had 
always  been  Edmund's  particular  pet)  unclasped 
her  arms  from  his  neck,  and  clapped  her  hands, 
as  she  drew  a  child's  quick  comparison  between 
Miss  Crofton  and  Miss  Cliye,  and  springing  from 
his  knee,  declared  her  intention  of  bringing  down 
the  latter  from  the  school-room,  that  he  might 
himself  see  the  difference  without  delay. 

*'  Do  not  be  in  8«ch  a  hurry,  Lucy,"  said  her 
mother,  *'  Edmund  will  see  Miss  Oliye  at  tea;" 
and  Lucy  was  kept  quiet  by  stories  of  some  little 
Indian  girls  her  brother  had  seen  when  away, 
and  an  examination  of  the  presents  of  quill-work 
lie  had  brought  them  all. 

Tea<time  came,  but  Wallingford  forgot  his  ap- 
petite, which  he  had  just  before  declared  to  haye 
ill  a  traveler's  vigor,  noticed  not  the  stem  glances 


of  his  grandmother,  or  the  half-suppressed  smiles 
of  Constance,  as  he  gazed  on  the  face  of  Edith 
Clive.  And  when  she  played  and  sang  her 
sweetest  songs,  at  the  request  of  Constance,  (who 
took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  teasing  the  old 
lady,)  the  enchantment  was  complete.  He  had 
considered  Miss  Crofton  as  an  embodiment  of 
the  species  governess,  an  evil  to  be  endured,  and 
his  only  interest  in  the  matter  had  been  the  hap- 
piness of  his  sisters,  but  before  the  evening  was 
over,  he  felt  Aw  own  happiness  was  at  stake  with 
the  young  governess. 

Long  after  he  retired  to  rest  that  sweet  face 
was  before  him,  and  when  he  fell  asleep  (for 
lovers  will  sleep  like  other  mortals,  in  spite  of 
witching  reveries,)  he  dreamed  she  was  a  spirit, 
a  fairy,  an  angel ;  and  when  the  early  sun  peeped 
in  through  the  blinds,  a  rich  strain  of  music 
broke  upon  his  ear.  He  rubbed  his  eyes.  Was 
he  awake  ?  Ue  could  scarcely  tell,  till  having 
hastily  dressed,  he  half  opened  the  blinds  and 
looked  into  the  garden,  which  was  just  below  his 
window.  There  were  Edith  and  his  sisters 
gathering  flowers  to  adorn  the  drawing-room 
and  choice  little  boudoir,  which  was  Constance's 
sanctum,  for  Edith  soon  learned  that  notliing 
pleased  Constance  better  than  fresh  flowers  ar- 
ranged with  taste.  While  thus  employed,  she 
was  singing  a  morning  hymn  in  which  the  ehil- 
dren  joined. 

Softly  breathes  the  xnomlD;;  air 
O'er  the  flowera  wHh  dew-drops  bright, 

While  the  early  innshine  throwa 
Qladness  in  its  glowing  light. 

Darkness,  gloom  and  night  have  fled. 

And  our  Father's  loring  care 
To  his  children  brings  the  mom. 

Rife  with  all  things  sweet  and  fidr. 

Thanlcs,  kind  Father,  for  thy  lore, 
Thos  our  gratefiil  liearts  would  pray, 

Eyer  may  thy  sheltering  care 
Guard  us  both  by  night  and  day. 

Eyer,  while  life's  path  is  trod, 

Still  may  we  thy  cliildren  be, 
And,  all  gloom  and  danger  passed. 

Lead  us  up  to  light  and  thee. 

Wallingford  folded  his  arms  on  the  window- 
ledge,  and  listened  with  his  whole  heart  in  the 
sound.  The  spell  was  broken  by  little  Lney, 
who  had  succeeded  in  getting  oflf  Edith's  son- 
bonnet,  and  twisting  a  rose-bud  in  her  hair,  but 
during  the  operation,  the  whole  array  of  her 
thick  tresses  became  loosened  Arom  the  oomb 
that  confined  them,  and  fell  in  disorder  over 
hep  neck  and  shoulders.  Edith  laughed  and 
shook  her  finger  at  the  mischievous  child,  who 
sprung  round  her  neck  and  devoured  her  with 
kisses. 
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'*  0  look.  Miss  Cliye,  there  is  brother  Edmund 
laughing  at  jou,"  said  Isabel,  the  eldest  of  her 
pupils,  for  AVallingford  had  unconsciously  thrown 
the  blinds  wide  open.  Edith  glanced  up  at  the 
window,  and  then,  covered  with  blushes,  made 
her  way  into  the  house  with  all  possible  speed. 

At  breakfast  Wallingford  looked  for  her  in 
vain.  <*  Does  not  Miss  CHto  breakfast  with  us  ?" 
he  asked. 

**  She  breakfasts  and  dines  with  the  children  in 
the  school-room,  and  it  would  be  more  proper  if 
she  took  her  tea  there  also,''  replied  Mrs.  John 
Wallingford,  drawing  herself  up,  as  she  always 
did  when  angry.  He  offered  no  reply  to  the  re- 
mark, but  resolved  that  she  should  throw  no  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  his  intercourse  with 
Edith. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  sweet  Toice  of  the  latter, 
as  he  knocked  at  the  school-room  door  previous 
to  his  departure  to  New  York,  which  was  within 
an  hour's  sail  of  the  residence  of  Constance  and 
her  family,  and  thither  his  professional  duties 
called  him  daily. 

**  Have  you  any  commands  for  the  city.  Miss 
Olive  ?"  he  asked,  as  she  looked  up  from  the  copy 
she  was  writing  for  his  sister  Helen. 

**  None,  I  thank  you,"  she  replied,  blushing 
slightly  as  the  scone  in  the  garden  came  to  her 
mind. 

Wallingford  was  punctuality  itself.  He  was 
never  known  to  be  in  the  house  beyond  a  certain 
time,  but  now  he  lingered  till  the  voice  of  Con- 
stance was  heard  calling,  *'  my  dear  Edmund  you 
will  be  too  late  for  the  boat;"  and  her  smile 
brought  the  color  into  his  cheek,  as  she  hoped 
he  had  been  improving  his  time  in  the  school- 
room as  well  as  his  sisters  had  done  since  they 
had  been  under  the  care  of  Miss  Clive,  and  he 
liastened  away,  more  to  escape  her  raillery  than 
to  avoid  losing  his  trip  to  the  city. 

He  had  only  performed  a  simple  act  of  cour- 
tesy from  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  but  acts  of 
courtesy  and  words  of  kindness  had  been  almost 
strangers  to  poor  Edith  since  the  death  of  her 
parents.  For  the  last  seven  years  she  had  been 
a  dependent  drudge  in  her  uncle's  family  and 
nothing  but  a  most  happy  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment, aided  by  deep  religion*  principle,  had  sus- 
tained her;  but  she  lia<i  .vHrned  lo  gather  life's 
flowers  and  treaii  iigtitly  on  its  thorns.  The 
simple  question,  **  have  you  any  commands  for 
the  city  ?"  at  first  excited  her  unbounded  sur- 
prise, and  then  came  the  thought,  **  how  kind, 
how  like  his  sweet  mother !"  and  the  tone  and 
look  with  which  she  thanked  him  arose  in  his 
mind,  amid  law-papers  and  clients,  during  the 
whole  day. 
And  day  after  d  y  passed  by,  and  Edith  CllTe 


won  the  hearts  of  all  the  household,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  John  Wallingford.  To  Con- 
stance, who,  as  I  have  said,  was  somewhat  indo- 
lent, she  became  perfectly  indispensable. 

"My  dear  Edith,  (for  she  soon  dropped  the 
more  formal  appellation  of  Miss  Clive,)  will  you 
see  that  the  spare  bed-room  is  in  order.  My 
friend,  Mrs.  Howard  will  be  here  to-morrow." 
Or,  **  Edith,  dear,  will  you  see  every  thing  ar- 
ranged for  our  guests  this  afternoon.  A  note 
Anom  Edmund  informs  mo  that  a  perfect  host  of 
unexpected  company  will  be  here  by  the  evening 
boat  The  south,  west,  and  little  comer  rooms 
will  be  in  requisition;"  and  Edith,  (who  had 
been  accustomed  to  perform  the  same  services 
in  her  uncle's  family,  but  without  the  smiling 
thanks  that  rewarded  her  here)  would  have  all 
that  related  to  the  comfort  of  every  one  in  perfect 
order.  Fresh  water  and  flowers  in  every  room, 
while  the  bod-linen  would  be  fragrant  with  the 
perfume  of  lavender  and  sweet-scented  grass, 
which  she  scattered  in  that  sanctum,  the  linen- 
closet,  over  which  she  now  reigned  supreme. 
Then  Betty,  the  cook,  would  say,  **  Miss  Clive, 
would  n't  you  mix  up  some  cake  this  afternoon  ? 
Your  cake  is  so  much  lighter  and  delicater  than 
mine,"  and  Edith  would  good-humoredly  relieve 
her  of  the  trouble  of  cake-making,  till  Edith's 
cake  became  the  only  kind  which  could  be  eaten 
in  the  family.  The  laundress  would  come  to  her 
to  learn  how  she  plaited  frills  so  nicely,  and 
even  the  gardener,  who  seldom  brooked  any  in- 
terference in  his  sphere,  would  ask  her  to  select 
the  flowers  which  were  to  adorn  the  drawing- 
room. 

The  children  perfectly  worshiped  her.  How 
they  improved  so  rapidly,  no  one  could  explain, 
for  sounds  of  merry  voices,  and  peals  of  happy 
laughter  were  heard  at  all  times  from  the  school- 
room, but  improve  they  certainly  did,  in  a. degree 
that  astonished  every  one.  Isabel,  at  whom  her 
Italian  music-master  had  groaned  in  despair, 
soon  learned  to  play  remarkably  well  for  a  girl 
of  eleven,  under  Edith's  tuition.  Helen,  the 
second  daughter  of  Constance,  had  been  pro- 
nounced a  complete  dunce  by  Miss  Crofton,  but 
now  showed  as  much  fondness  for  her  studies,  as 
she  had  formerly  manifested  aversion;  ''dear 
Miss  Clive  was  always  so  kind  and  good,  and 
took  so  much  trouble  to  make  her  understand  all 
she  studied ;"  while  little  Lucy,  who  had  hated 
the  very  sight  of  A,  B,  C,  with  her  whole  heart, 
was  now  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of 
reading.  They  were  no  knger  the  shy,  nervon.^, 
reserved  children  who  distressed  their  mother  by 
their  awkward  ways,  and  were  dull  and  uninte- 
resting to  strangers;  but  their  spirits  being 
allowed  free  play,  and  fheir  energies  enlivened 
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and  well-directed,  the  difference  was  felt  by  both 
their  mother  and  her  friends,  and  bj  the  former 
in  a  way  which  bound  her  heart  to  Edith  CliTe. 
And  Wulliugford  began  each  day  to  grow  more 
and  more  impatient  for  the  hour  of  his  return 
home,  and  when  Edith  was  visible  he  was  always 
at  her  side;  no  walk  or  drive  was  endurable 
unless  she  mode  one  of  the  party,  and  the  little 
bun^ih  of  myrtle  and  geranium  which  fell  from 
her  bosom,  was  pressed  to  his  lips,  and  hoarded 
like  a  miser's  treasure.  Yet  dearly  as  he  loved 
her,  and  much  as  he  longed  to  tell  her  so,  he 
feared  to  lose  her  friendship  in  the  effort  to  gain 
her  heart.  And  yet  ho  was  proud.  He  knew 
well  his  own  advantages  of  wealth,  station  and 
person,  and  he  knew  well  that  more  than  one  fair 
hand  would  willingly  have  belonged  to  him.  But 
what  were  all  these  advantaged  compared  in  his 
own  mind  to  Edith  Olive  ? 


TART  II. 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  John  Walling- 
ford,  **  I  do  beseech  you  not  to  make  Miss*  Clive 
and  yoursielf  both  ridiculoun,  by 'pushing  her 
forward  on  the  occasion." 

The  occasion  in  question  was  a  party  to  be 
given  by  Constance,  on  Edmund's  twenty-sixth 
birth-day,  and  Edith  had  ju.*<t  left  the  room  to 
execute  an  order  of  Constance,  when  the  remark 
was  made. 

**  I  shall  let  things  tnke  their  own  course,"  was 
the  reply.  "  I  !*hall  neither  push  hor  forward 
nor  keep  her  in  the  back-ground.  I  shall  not  do 
so  injudicious  a  thing  as  to  call  for  admiration  of 
one  whoj^c  own  loveliness  will  be  sure  to  attract 
it,  nor  will  I  try  to  throw  her  in  the  shade." 

**  Your  infatuation,  and  that  of  Edmund,  is  a 
matter  which  is  perfectly  unaccountable  to  me. 
I  presume  1  shall  be  told,  before  long,  that  I 
must  prepare  to  receive  her  as  a  granddaughter. 

*' Nothing  more  likely,"  answered  Constance, 
as  she  followed  Edith  out  of  the  room. 

**  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  prevent  that"  thought 
the  old  lady,  as  she  fanned  hersef  with  no  little 
Tehemence. 

We  honor  old  age,  when,  as  we  have  seen  it,  it 
looks  quietly  forward  to  that  world  to  which  it 
is  so  soon  to  belong;  with  a  heart  dissevered  from 
the  interests  of  earth.  We  honor  old  age  which 
can  still  sympathize  with  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  the  young,  though  with  pulses  calmed  by 
change,  and  time,  and  thought.  We  can  feel 
for,  and  gladly  soothe  the  fretfulness  of  old  age, 
when  wearisome  infirmities  make  life  a  pain ; 
but  we  can  neither  love  nor  honor  old  age,  when 
the  evil  passions  of  former  years  still  sway  the 
he«urt  which  should  be  filled  with  thoushts  of 


heaven.     Then,  alas !  the  hoary  head  is  only  a 
crown  of  shame. 

The  eventful  evening  of  the  party  arriTed,  and 
Edith,  in  a  simple  dress  of  white  muslin,  with 
no  other  ornament  than  a  wreath  of  geranioms 
in  her  hair,  looked  her  loveliest,  and  Constanoe 
could  not  repress  a  glance  of  triumph  at  her 
mother-in-law,  as  Edith  was  besieged  by  solici- 
tations for  her  hand  in  the  dance.  But  the 
wrath  of  Mrs.  John  Wallingford  was  at  its  height 
when  Mr.  Elmore,  the  most  distiaguished  look- 
ing man  in  the  room,  asked  for  on  introduction 
to  Miss  Clive,  while  a  pang  passed  through  the 
heart  of  Wallingford  as,  after  a  few  words  spo- 
ken by  Elmore,  he  noticed  the  smiles  of  Edith 
gave  place  to  a  flushed  cheek  and  tearful  eyes, 
while  Elmore  spoke  in  an  earnest,  animated  tone. 

<*  I  think  you  must  acknowledge  our  young 
fHcnd  is  somewhat  versed  in  the  art  of  flirting," 
observed  Mrs.  John  Wallingford,  as  Edith  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  face  of  Elmore,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  feeling  unusual  to  her  when  conversing 
with  a  stranger. 

In  a  fit  of  jealous  petulence  Wallingford  ap- 
proached them. 

"  Kxcuso  me  for  interrupting  you,  Miss  Clive, 
but  I  believe  you  are  engaged  to  me  for  the  quad- 
rille which  is  now  forming,"  said  he  with  an  irri- 
tation in  his  voice  and  manner,  which  the  subject 
did  not  seem  to  warrant 

*'Miss  Clive  and  myself  are  old  friends,"  said 
Elmore,  as  he  resigned  her  to  him.  **  I  had  the 
happiness  to  have  her  excellent  father  for  my 
tutor  and  friend,  before  I  became  your  classmate 
at  Harvard,  and  I  well  remember  the  mischievous 
little  sprite  who  hid  my  books  and  pencils,  and 
was  sure  to  be  forgiven,  do  what  she  would. 
But  your  friend  will  scarcely  forgive  me  for 
making  you  so  grave  on  the  present  occasion,  my 
dear  Miss  Clive,"  he  added,  turning  to  Edith 
**  My  reminiscences  had  been  better  deferred 
till  a  more  fitting  time."  And  bowing  and  smi- 
ling, he  joined  a  group  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

Frederic  Elmore  had  boarded  in  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Clive,  t^ir-  fnther  of  Edith,  while 
his  pupil,  for  three  year.<,  mul  the  regard  he  felt 
for  his  estimable  tutor  was  fully  returned  by  the 
latter,  while  Edith  had  been  his  pet  and  play- 
thing. After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  he  had 
recognized  the  child  in  the  woman,  the  moment 
he  entered  Mrs.  Wallingford's  parlor,  while  she 
know  not  the  boyish,  laughter-loving  student  of 
eighteen,  in  the  matured  man  of  twenty-eight, 
till  his  name  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  brought 
baol(  to  her  mind  her  happy  childhood,  her 
father  and  her  mother.  And  he  spoke  of  her 
parents,  of  the  dear  old  parsonage,  of  the  little 
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village  church  half  hidden  by  the  elm  trees,  and 
all  the  well-remembered  scenes  of  former  years, 
till  she  forgot  where  she  then  was,  as  he  drew 
these  pictures  of  the  past.  Ho  had  recollected 
her  as  the  loToliest  child  ho  had  ever  known,  and 
after  a  long  absence  from  his  native  country,  en- 
deavored to  obtain  from  her  uncle's  family  some 
clue  to  her  present  abode.  But  Mrs.  Clive,  her 
aunt,  belonged  to  tho  class  of  mntch-making 
mammas,  and  having  her  own  views  on  the  rich 
and  agreeable  young  bachelor,  had  no  idea  of 
throwing  her  niece  in  his  way,  ond  therefore 
evadi'd  a  direct  reply.  "  Mr.  Clive,  who  was 
absent,  hud  the  direction  of  Edith's  location; 
she  herself  did  not  exactly  rememember  it." 
Much  disappointed,  he  hnd  given  up  all  hope  of 
seeing  her,  and  the  meeting  was,  therefore, 
equally  unexpected  and  pleasant  to  both. 

She  was  silent  and  ab<<tracted  during  the  dunce 
which  followed:  her  mind  was  with  the  past, 
and  Wulliugford  observed  that  Elmore  watched 
her  every  movement  with  imdisguisod  interest 
**  He  cannot  but  love  her,  and  she  will  love  him, 
for  he  has  all  the  advantage  of  early  friendship 
and  association  with  the  past,  and  my  dream  of 
happiness  is  over,"  he  thought  as  he  led  her  to 
a  seat,  and  Elmore  was  instantly  at  her  side. 

At  length  the  evening,  which  had  become  in- 
tolerably long  to  Wallingford,  came  to  an  end; 
the  la!«t  guest  hud  departed,  and  as  he  made  some 
casual  remark  to  Edith,  she  started  at  tho  me- 
lancholy tone  of  his  voice. 

**Arc  you  ill?"  she  asked  with  unconscious 
anxiety. 

**  Only  heart'Siek"  he  replied  with  bitterness. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  with  a  look  of  sor- 
row and  surprise.  He  could  not  stand  that  lookj 
and  bidding  her  *<good  night,"  hastily  left  the 
room. 

'*What  is  the  matter  with  Edmund  ?"  asked 
Constance  of  Edith,  when  Mrs.  John  Walling- 
ford retired.  **  If  you  have  been  unkind  to  him, 
£dith,  I  shall  never  forgive  you." 

**  I  have  not  been  unkind  to  him.  How  could 
1  be  so,  when  he  is  so  kind  and  considerate  to 
me?" 

« Nonsense.  You  must  know  what  I  mean. 
He  loves  you ;  you  know  he  does,  and  you  must 
love  him  in  return,  for  Edmund  is  dear  to  me  as 
my  own  son."  And  Constance  bent  over  her 
coaxingly,  and  kissed  her  cheek  again  and  again. 

Edith's  face  crimnoned,  then  turned  deadly 
pale. 

<*  My  dear  Mrs.  Wallingford,  you  must  not  tfay 
BO.     The  suggestion  may  make  me  miserable." 

'*  I  will  say  no  more.  Miss  Clive.  The  occur- 
rences of  this  evening  have  changed  your  feel- 
ings, I  sec.    I  will  press  Edmund  Wallingford  on 


no  one's  acceptance.  He  is  worthy  of  the  hand 
of  any  woman." 

And  bidding  her  a  cold  "  good  night,"  Con- 
stance went  to  her  own  room,  provoked  beyond 
measure  at  Edith,  for  her  attachment  to  her 
step-son  made  her  unreasonable. 

Poor  Edith's  pillow  was  wet  with  tears  that 
night.  She  felt  misunderstood  by  all,  and  yet 
would  not  have  explained  her  real  feelings  for 
worlds.  She  had  not  dared  to  confess  to  herself 
how  much  she  had  learned  to  love  Edmund  Wal- 
lingford. He  was  proud — proud  of  his  station, 
his  name,  his  family,  and  well  might  he  have 
been  proud  of  his  own  talents,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  already  held  in  his  profoe- 
sion ;  and  Edith  soon  discovered  this  trait  in  his 
character.  But  hU  pride  was  different  from  the 
ordinary  pride  of  ordinary  minds.  Above  all 
things  else  he  loved  to  do  homage  to  mental  and 
moral  excellence,  in  whatever  rank  or  degree  of 
life  he  found  it,  and  his  heart  soon  discovered 
Edith  Clive  to  be  all  he  had  imagined  of  female 
loveliness.  Sometimes  when  his  dark,  earnest 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face,  she  had  dared  for 
a  moment  to  hope  that  he  loved  her,  but  the 
thought  was  always  put  quickly  away.  "  No,  I 
will  not  indulge  in  a  chimera  which  will  destroy 
my  peace,"  was  her  mental  reply  to  the  sugges- 
tion, and  she  would  occupy  herself  more  vigor* 
ously  than  ever,  with  the  discharge  of  her  vt- 
rious.  duties.  Idleness  is  the  food  of  hopeless 
love,  but  Edith  gave  her  love  no  such  sustenance, 
and  her  reward  was  perfect  peace  with  herself 
and  others. 

But  after  this  unfortunate  party,  all  seemed 
changed.  Mr.  Elmore  became  a  constant  visitor 
at  Mrs.  Wallingford's,  and  each  successive  visit 
charmed  him  more  and  more  with  Edith,  and  she 
always  welcomed  him  with  the  warmth  of  an 
open,  frank  heart.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
young  ladies  who  see  a  lover  in  every  mere 
friend,  and  not  suspecting  the  nature  of  his  inte- 
rest in  herself,  gave  free  expression  to  tho 
pleasure  she  felt  at  seeing  him.  To  her  he  was 
a  remnant  of  the  past,  the  friend  as  well  as  pupil 
of  her  father,  the  favorite  of  her  mother,  one 
who  could  sympathize  in  her  love  and  regret  for 
the  departed,  but  nothing  more.  Had  she  not 
loved  Wallingford,  she  probably  would  have 
loved  Elmore,  but  her  heart  was  preoccupied. 

Mrs.  John  Wallingford  watched  this  game  of 
hearts  with  a  keen  eye.  She  alone  read  Edith's 
feelings  aright,  but  she  determined  no  one  else 
should.  Frederic  Elmore  might  mnrry  Edith 
Clive  and  welcome ;  he  was  no  grandson  of  hers, 
Edmund  Wallingford  never  should  if  she  could 
prerent  it,  and,  accordingly,  she  took  good  care 
to  pdnt  out  to  the  lattor  erexy  proof  of  Edith's 
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supposed  attachment  to  Elmore,  and  her  desire 
to  please  him.  Constance  forgot  her  usual 
amiability  in  her  sorrow  for  the  suffering  of  him 
who  was  to  her  as  an  own  eon,  and  grew  cold 
and  eyen  petulent  to  Edith,  while  Wallingford, 
though  still  polite,  maintained  a  formal  reserre 
and  distance,  which,  contrasted  with  his  former 
attention  and  even  tenderness  of  manner,  ^founded 
her  deeply,  while  to  Elmore,  who  had  once  been 
a  favorite  college  friend  and  classmate,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  behave  with  decent  civility.  Poor 
Edith !  Only  the  children  remained  the  same  to 
her. 

**  Miss  Clive,"  said  Mrs.  John  Wallingford,  as 
Edith  sat  alone  in  the  schoolroom,  (the  children 
being  out  with  their  mother,)  **Iwill  take  an 
old  lady's  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words  to  you, 
for  your  own  sake." 

Edith  bowed  and  looked  surprised  at  the  sud- 
den interest  taken  in  her  welfare  by  Mrs.  John 
Wallingford,  and  the  old  lady  went  on. 

<' You  must  have  observed  the  change  in  Mr. 
Wallingford's  manner  to  you,  of  late.  He  has 
discovered  your  feelings,  with  regard  to  himself, 
and  wisely  adopted  a  course  of  conduct  calcu- 
lated  to  put  an  end  to  any  ambitious  hopes  you 
may  have  formed.  I  know  that  my  daughter-in- 
law  has  foolishly  encouraged  you  in  the  idea 
that  your  sentiments  were  reciprocated ;  but  she 
was  mistaken,  for  Mr.  Wallingford's  whole  mind 
on  the  subject  is  known  to  me,  and  now  also  to 
her,  as  you  see  she  has  changed  her  mode  of 
proceedings.  It  remains  for  you  to  decide 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  delicacy  of  a 
modest  young  lady  to  remain  here  under  such 
circumstances,  as  you  cannot  but  see  your  pre- 
sence is  a  restraint  upon  us  all." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Edith,  to  mark  the  effect  of  what  she  had  said. 
The  poor  girl  made  a  violent  effort  to  control 
herself,  indignation  dried  up  the  tears  which,  at 
first,  bad  been  ready  to  flow,  but  she  sat  quietly 
to  the  end  of  the  speech,  and  then  thanking  the 
old  lady  for  her  advice,  begged  to  be  left  alone. 

When  alone  she  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  grief. 
Wbnt  had  she  done  ?  How  had  she  exposed  her- 
self to  Mr.  Wallingford?  were  questions  she 
asked  herself  again  and  again.  But  it  made  no 
matter  how ;  she  vas  exposed ;  Mrs.  John  Wall- 
ingford was  right,  and  she  must  seek  another 
home.  But  where  was  she  to  go  ?  Her  uncle 
would  be  enraged  beyond  measure  at  her  losing 
so  desirable  a  situation,  and  Elmore,  her  only 
friend,  had  been  called  suddenly  away  on  busi- 
ness the  day  before,  and  even  had  he  been  at 
hand,  how  could  she  satisfactorily  explain  her 
sudden  departure  from  so  pleasant  a  home? 
O,  my  father,  my  mother!"   she  exolnimed^ 
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"  would  that  the  same  grave  had  closed  tier 
your  child!"  But  the  feeliog  of  despair  «« 
checked  as  her  eye  fell  on  her  father's  last  gii^ 
a  pocket-bible.  She  took  it  up  and  read  wiAi 
new  interest  the  oft-perused  sentence  writtcB  Ij 
that  lamented  father,  on  the  blank  leaf,  *<foraj 
child's  use  in  after  life."  And  then  followed  i 
selection  of  passages  to  which  he  wished  her  to 
refer  in  times  of  sorrow,  and  times  of  joy.  8ke 
turned  to  the  passages  thus  noted,  and  read  tifl 
she  became  composed  and  even  happy.  •*  I  litTi 
still  youth  and  health  and  strength  nnimpaiitd," 
she  thought,  <*  and  though  I  will  lore  him,  ud 
pray  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  him,  il 
the  days  of  my  life,  the  Ailfillment  of  new  dntia 
in  some  other  home  will  bring  me  peace,  and  I 
will  again  be  happy  in  making  others  so." 

She  was  so  much  absorbed  in  her  own  ifAmt- 
tions  that  she  knew  not  how  the  time  passed,  till 
she  was  startled  by  Constance  mshing  into  the 
room  in  a  state  of  alarm. 

**  Edith,  have  you  seen  Lucy  ?" 

''  I  have  not  I  was  not  aware  70a  had  re* 
turned  from  your  drive." 

**  We  have  been  home  two  hours,  but  I  wu 
detained  in  the  parlor  by  company,  and  Lucy,  it 
seems,  has  been  missing  nearly  all  that  time." 

Edith  entreated  her  to  be  calm,  as  she  has^ 
threw  on  her  bonnet,  and  calling  to  Isabel,  (who 
was  thoughtful  and  considerate  beyond  her  age,) 
she  directed  her,  in  a  whisper,  to  send  some  of 
the  servants  to  the  Mill  River  Rock,  if  she  did 
not  return  in  a  few  moments. 

The  Mill  River  was  a  deep,  rapid  stream,  i 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mrs.  Wallingford's  hoose. 
The  banks  of  the  river  arose  perpendicularly 
from  its  bed,  to  a  height  of  from  three  or  four 
to  thirty,  and  in  some  places  more  than  forty, 
feet.    The  rock  which  bore  its  name  was  a  natuni 
platform  of  stone,  about  six  feet  above  the  water. 
On  one  side  a  rustic  seat  had  been  constructed, 
over  which  two   young   maples    spread   their 
branches,  and  slightly  overhang  the  stream  b^ 
low.     The  whole  scene  was  one  of  the  most  pi^ 
turesque  description,   and    the    children  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  accompany  Edith  thither, 
but  under  a  promise  of  strict  obedience  to  her 
orders,  to  keep  away  from  the  edge  of  the  roch 
in  particular,  and  the  margin  of  the  stream  is 
general,  and  their  mother-  knew  them  to  be  uX.^ 
under  the  careful  eye  of  their  young  governess- 
But  Lucy,  who  had  always  been  somewhat  hea^ 
strong,  had  determined  to  obtain  a  small  brano^ 
of  one  of  the  maples,  whose  autumn-tinted  lear^^ 
of  scarlet  and  yellow  shone  brightly  in  the  ole^^ 
light  of  an  October  sun.     Lucy  was  one  of  tho^^ 
children  who  have  a  rare  tact  at  getting  in*^^ 
danger,  and  during  the  Crofton  reign  had  m^^ 
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I  than  ono  hair-breadth  escape  fh>m 
since  she  had  been  under  the  care  of 
had  not  been  knovm  to  make  any  treah. 
i  her  own  life.  There  was  something 
iner  of  the  latter  which  kept  her  within 
She  dared  not  brave  that  truthful  eye. 
fternoon  she  was  left  playing  on  the 
her  sisters.  During  their  drive  home 
passed  the  Mill  River  Rock,  and  the 
branch  waved  brightly  in  the  wind, 
n  and  get  it,  and  come  back  before  any 
me,  and  then  nobody  will  know  where 
■om,"  she  thought,  as  she  saw  her  sis- 
:ed  in  their  own  sports,  and  she  stole 
leived.  But  the  enterprise  was  more 
an  she  imagined.  She  was  too  earnestly 

0  notice  the  approach  of  Edith,  and 
lal  spring  at  the  coveted  treasure  as 
ilmost  within  her  reach.  Her  foot 
id  she  was  precipitated  into  the  water 

ew  down  the  bank  a  few  yards  farther, 
heighth  from  the  water  was  only  three 
here  will  be  none  to  mourn  for  me  if 
)ut  many  for  her,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
ed  into  the  stream,  and  succeeded  in 
the  drowning  child,  who  clung  to  her 
ny  of  terror.  They  were  within  two 
Teet  of  the  bank,  but  the  current  was 
strong,  and  bore  them  irresistibly  for- 
spite  of  her  efforts,  which  were  im- 
the  weight  of  poor  Lucy.  Twice  she 
ined  a  footing,  and  then  the  current 
)  her  onward.  In  vain  she  endeavored 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
ig  over  her  head.  She  succeeded  in 
me,  but  it  gave  way  in  her  hold.  She 
stream  grew  deeper  and  more  wild  in 

1  course,  and  that  they  must  be  rapidly 
ng  a  spot  where  the  most  efficient  aid 
vain.    She  shuddered  as  she  recollected 

legend  connected  with  the  place.  She 
ntut  perish  even  within  arms-length  of 
ground,  and  commeuding  her  soul  to 
pressed  the  now  insensible  Lucy  to  her 
1  resigned  herself  to  her  fate.  A  dull, 
rowsiness  crept  over  her,  as  she  sunk 
lark,  rushing  water,  when  she  was  con- 
being  grasped  by  a  strong,  nervous 
knew  nothing  more  till  she  opened  her 
T  own  room,  at  Mrs.  Wallingford's,  and 
izious  face  bending  over  her. 
she  could  not  recollect  what  had  bap- 
t  seemed  as  if  she  had  awakened  from 
Lng  dreara ;  but  soon  came  back  to  her 
fearful  struggles  in  that  terrible  water. 
!  Lucy !  Tell  me  of  her,''  she  exclaimed 


«  Lucy  is  safe,  and  perfectly  well,  thanks  to 
you,  my  noble-hearted  girl,  and  you  were  in  turn 
rescued  by  Edmund,"  replied  Constance,  as  sjie 
Btooi>ed  down  and  kissed  the  pale  cheek  of  Edith. 
**  You  have  been  ill  of  a  brain  fever  for  the  last 
ten  days,  and  must  therefore  keep  perfectly  quiet 
All  depends  on  that,  as  your  fever  is  now  broken. 
The  peaceful  sleep  ftrom  which  you  have  just 
awakened  has  saved  yon.  Take  this  jelly,  and 
then  lie  perfectly  still,  till  I  give  you  permission 
to  stir,"  she  added  playf^y,  as  she  held  some 
jelly  to  the  lips  of  Edith,  and  then  tenderly 
combed  back  the  curls  from  her  wasted  brow,  to 
soothe  her  to  rest  again. 

Edith  kept  quiet  as  she  was  desired,  but  her 
heart  was  ftill  of  happy  thoughts.  She  had 
saved  little  Lucy,  the  belored  of  all,  and  she  had 
herself  been  saved  in  turn  by  the  hand  of  him 
she  loved  so  well.  Jloto  well,  he  would  have 
given  much  to  have  known.  And  she  knew  not 
with  what  a  desperate  exertion  of  strength  and 
courage  he  had  snatched  her  ft^m  what  would, 
in  another  moment,  have  been  inevitable  and 
fearfhl  death.  She  knew  not  how,  when  he  had 
borne  her  insensible  form  to  the  bank,  he  had 
pressed  her  to  his  lips  and  heart,  and  coloured 
her  to  awake  by  every  endearing  and  passionate 
epithet,  or  how  his  restless  footstep  had  pa^ced 
through  parlor  and  hall,  in  ceaseless  anxiety  for 
her  recovery. 

After  a  few  days  more,  she  was  allowed  to  sit 
up,  and  then  came  a  perfect  deluge  of  flowers, 
books,  engrayings,  and  all  ehie  that  could  amuse 
an  invalid,  and  when  she  was  allowed  to  take  a 
short  drive,  he  stood  at  the  door  to  carry  her 
down  stairs  and  lift  her  gently  into  the  coach. 
He  had  loved  her  in  all  the  brightness  of  her 
beauty,  but  he  now  loved  that  pale,  wan  face 
more  dearly  still,  and  all  the  former  tenderness 
of  his  manner  to  her  was  restored.  Hii  jealousy 
of  Elmore  slept  It  was  joy  enough,  for  the 
present,  that  she  was  obliged  to  lean  on  hit  arm 
for  support,  as  she  walked  feebly  about,  and 
when  returning  strength  made  his  attendance 
not  so  very  absolutely  necessary,  he  still  horered 
round  and  watched  over  her,  all  unheeding  that 
erery  hour  rireted  her  chains  yet  more  strongly 
on  his  heart  And  Edith  under  the  influence  of 
happiness  and  a  naturally  strong  constitution, 
soon  recovered  her  usual  health,  her  cheeks  their 
bloom,  and  her  form  and  features  their  symmetry, 
while  her  school-room  dudes  were  resumed  with 
more  zest  than  ever.  The  attachment  of  the 
children  to  her  was  increased  by  the  recollection 
of  how  much  she  had  suffered  to  saye  the  life  of 
Lucy.  Lucy  had  herself  been  brought  into  the 
room  when  Edith's  fever  was  at  the  worst,  and 
told  that  her  naughtiness  was  the  cause,  and  the 
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p<K>r  obild*8  repentance  showed  itself  in  the  most 
affectionate  docility  to  her  beloyed  teacher  on 
her  recoyery. 

Bay  after  day  passed  away,  and  Edith  each 
day  resoWed  to  speak  to  Constance,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  departure,  and  each  day  it  seemed 
more  difficult  to  do  so.  But  Mrs.  John  Walling- 
ford,  who  had  left  home  during  Edith's  illness, 
was  now  expected  to  return  in  a  week  at  the 
latest,  and  Edith  felt  she  could  not  meet  her 
caustic  remarks,  or  keen  eye,  after  their  well- 
remembered  interview.  With  regard  to  Walling- 
ford,  her  heart  was  at  peace.  She  felt  he  did 
not  despise  her,  even  if  he  had  read  her  invo- 
iuntary  weakness,  but  her  reason  told  her  it 
would  be  safest  for  her  eyentual  happiness  to 
break  away  f^om  her  present  home. 

At  length  the  effort  was  made,  and  she  an- 
nounced to  the  astonished  Constance  that  she 
must  leave  her.  In  vain  the  latter  entreated  to 
know  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  resolution. 

**  Do  not  distress  me  by  asking  the  cause,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Wallingford.  It  will  be  a  hard  trial 
to  leave  such  kind  friends,  and  be  again  thrown 
upon  the  world,  but  it  must  be  done.'* 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  but  the 
tears  trickled  through  her  fingers.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  voice  of  Wallingford  was  heard  in  the 
hall  below,  inquiring  for  Miss  Clive,  and  Con- 
stance, springing  down  stairs,  hastily  informed 
him  of  Edith's  resolution  and  begged  to  know  if 
he  could  guess  the  reason. 

**  I  fear  I  can  guess  it  bu^t  too  well,"  he  re- 
plied. "  This  letter  will  probably  explain  it  all. 
It  is  from  Elmore.  I  know  his  hand?rriting,  for 
we  have  corresponded.  Take  it  to  her,  my  dear 
mother,  that  I  may  know  the  worst  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Constance  took  the  letter  from  his  hand.  It 
was  adc^ssed  to  Miss  Edith  Clive,  and  directed 
to  the  care  of  Edmund  Wallingford.  She  glanced 
at  the  agitated  face  of  Wallingford,  and  judging 
'  it  better  to  leave  him,  took  the  letter  to  Edith, 
'  who  broke  the  seal  unconcernedly,  but  after 
reading  a  few  words,  betrayed  both  surprise  and 
emotion.  The  suspicions  of  Constance  were  con- 
firmed, and  not  wishing  to  intrude  on  her  confi- 
dence, she  withdrew. 

Edith  had  never  imagined  the  real  feelings  of 
Elmore  with  regard  to  herself.  Her  surprise, 
therefore  was  great  when  she  read  his  letter, 
containing  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  fortune,  and 
written  in  a  manner  which  did  credit  to  his  mind 
and  heart.  It  made  no  claim  for  an  equal  return  of 
love,  but  urged  her  unprotected  situation  and  the 
dangers  to  which  one  so  young  and  lovely  would 
be  exposed.  She  read  and  re-read  it  many 
times.     «  Why  can  I  not  love  him?"  she  asked 


herself.  *'So  generous,  so  warm-heartecL  aa^ 
withal,  so  cultivated  and  refined  I  Why  ahoiU 
I  pam  him  by  a  refosal,  when  he  loves  me,  nai 
healo^e?" 

Her  heart  gave  answer  why,  as  the  fona  of 
Edmund  Wallingford  rose  in  her  mind.  Shi 
raised  her  eyes,  and  he  stood  before  her.  At 
that  moment  the  voice  of  Constance  called  tin 
children  into  her  boudoir.  Edith  made  a  mon* 
ment  to  follow,  but  Wallingford  laid  his  band 
gently  on  her  arm. 

**  Will  you  not  allow  me  a  few  moments  con- 
versation alone  with  you.  Miss  Clive  ?" 

Edith  took  her  seat  in  silence,  but  looked 
around  in  some  alarm  for  her  letter,  which,  in 
her  haste,  she  had  dropped  upon  the  floor.  He 
took  it  up  and  handed  it  to  her. 

<*  May  I  ask  if  that  letter  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  your  leaving  us  ?"  said  he,  as  he  fixed  Mb 
eyes  on  her  face. 

"Nothing  whatever."  Her  reply  was  fins, 
though  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Tell  me  frankly,  dearest  Edith,  do  jov  re- 
turn Elmore's  love?  Bo  not  trifle  vrith  me,  hot 
tell  me  at  once  if  it  is  so.  Ton  need  not  fear  to 
betray  his  secret,  for  his  whole  manner  to  you 
made  it  obvious  to  every  one." 

Had  she  heard  aright?  She  became  fluBt 
from  suppressed  emotion,  but  commanding  her- 
self she  replied  as  firmly  as  before, 

"Mr.  Elmore  was  my  father's  favorite  pupil, 
and  friend  also.  He  is  connected  in  my  mmd 
with  all  that  is  most  pleasant  in  memory,  with 
my  father  and  my  mother.  I  value  and  esteem 
him  as  a  friend,  but  nothing  more." 

He  leaned  over  her,  and  spoke  in  a  Toiee  al- 
most inarticulate  f^om  excess  of  feeling. 

**  If  you  do  not  love  Aim,  will  you  try  to  love 

Edith's  answer  is  not  on  record,  but  as  she  sat 
the  whole  evening  alone  with  Edmund  Walling- 
ford, in  the  recess  of  the  bay-window  which 
looked  out  upon  the  moonlit  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  conversed  in  that  low,  soft  oadenoe, 
which  seems  peculiar  to  lovers  alone,  we  can  pre- 
sume it  was  not  in  the  negative. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  children  when  told 
that  their  dear  Miss  Clive  was  to  be  their  sister, 
their  brother  Edmund's  wife ;  and  Lucy  proceed- 
ed to  make  known  her  joy  to  every  inmate  of 
the  house,  wherever  she  could  find  a  listener, 
from  the  attic  to  the  kitchen.  Bitter  was  the 
chagrin  of  Mrs.  John  Wallingford,  when  inform- 
ed, on  her  return,  of  what  had  happened  daring 
her  absence ;  but  when  she  discovered  that  the 
young  couple  were  to  form  part  of  the  family  of 
Constance — at  the  urgent  request  of  the  latter, 
who  dreaded  being  left  alone  with  her  mother^in- 
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ablishcd  herself  in  another  abode, 
and  his  wife  remained  with  Con- 
e  old  lady's  death,  which  happened 
er  their  marriage. 

(t  returned  from  the  wedding  of 
lore  and  Isabel  Wallingford,  for, 
ng  some  romantic  theories  on  tlie 
riend  Isabel,  she  found  it  an  easj 
3  a  man  seTcuteen  years  older  than 
onitcd  so  many  attractive  qualities 
d,  and  mannei*.  I  have  stood  upon 
?r  Rock,  while  Lucy,  now  a  charm- 
teen,  pointed  out  to  mo  the  scene  of 


their  perilous  adyenture,  and  I  have  seen  Edith 
Wallingford,  in  her  beautiful  and  tasteful  home, 
surrounded    by  her  own  sweet  children,   and 
happy  husband;  and  as  I  marked  how  lightly 
Time  had  laid  his  hand  upon  her  face,  I  involun 
tarily  repeated  those  lines  of  Wordsworth's : — 
"  And  now  I  view,  with  eye  serene, 
The  Tery  pulse  of  the  machine ; 

▲  being  breathing  thonghtftil  breath— 

▲  traveler  between  life  and  death; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill ; 
A  perlbct  woman,  nobly  pTannedJ 

To  warn,  to  eomlbrt,  and  wrnimand. 
And  yet  a  spirit,  too,  and  bri^t, 
With  something  of  an  angeVs  light" 
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in  my  spirit,  and  a  doud  upon  my  brow, 
ne  fbarful  influence  I  bend  in  sadness  now; 
tell,  the  reason  I  cannot  well  define, 
arce  of  trouble  is  oped  to  me  or  mine. 

ng  brightly,  the  air  is  bland  and  still, 
re  singing  sweetly  from  the  lowlands  and 

loms  filled  with  firagranee  are  blooming  by 

aeth  gentle  muiio  from  the  streamlet's 

?ray. 

ooping  spirit  is  spread  a  gloomy  pall, 
funereal  measure,  those  warbling  voioes 

For  the  flowers — their  bloom  Is  naught  to 

;  noxious  vapor  their  perftune  eomes  tome. 

*s  beauty  my  mental  eye  is  dim, 
aundeth  to  me  like  some  moumfal  requiem. 
«  so  senseless  to  sweetest  harmony — 
glorious  sunshine  should  have  no  charm 


I  have  seen  more  gloomy  hours,  and  the  past  has  brovghi 

tome 
A  heavier  cloud  of  trouble  than  Just  now  my  mind  can  Me, 

And  I  Icnow  not  at  the  present  why  has  come  this  boding 

fear — 

At  the  beck  of  what  dark  genius  appears  this  visioii  drear 

It  may  be  that  from  the  fViture  thli  Ibarfrd  gloom  Isspread, 
The  doud  foreteUing  tempesta4hat  will  bunt  upon  my  hmOL 
It  may  be  that  sounds  of  sorrow  now  iUling  on  my  ear, 
Are  the  mutteringi  of  thunder  from  a  storaMlond  eaado^ 
near. 

It  may  be  that  I,  uniUthlVil,  now  bow  in  deep  despair. 
From  a  fear  to  trust  my  ftiture  to  Bit  guardianship  and 

care. 
Who  has  spread  a  smiling  gladness  o'er  all  the  verdant  land, 
And  ever  kindly  eareth  fi>r  each  ereature  of  his  hand. 

Then  I  would  wtth  earnest  spirit  turn  my  eye  to  Hlm 

aboTe, 
And  rely  with  humble  eonfidence  upon  a  Fkther*t  love; 
It  should  sure  dispel  all  doubting,  to  know  that  JSS}  wiU  1% 
Through  the  dim  and  hidden  future,  a  friend  an^jpddt  lo 


me. 


4   •  •♦    » 


THE   ANGEL'S  WHISPER. 


I,  sleep  on,  my  gentle  child. 

Id  not  wake  thee  now ; 

not  mar  the  happy  smile, 

"ests  upon  thy  brow. 

not  wake  thee  from  thy  dream ; 

ns  too  bright  and  fkir. 

not  change  the  holy  scene, 

lose  of  earthly  care — 

.  dispel  thy  dream  of  heaven, 

ly  rest  so  freely  given. 

my  child,  my  gentle  one, 
agels  horering  near  ? 
een  bands  conducting  thee 
a  eternal  sphere. 
it  claims  thy  spirit  now, 
ision's  lost  to  me ; 


Thou  can  'st  not  hear  the  mered  vow 

Thy  mother  makes  fi>r  the»— 
Thou  can  'st  not  hear  the  aamast  prayer. 
That  I  am  humbly  asking  ihtrt. 

Smile  on,  smile  on,  my  goitle  one^ 

How  bright  thy  dream  must  be; 
HoW  fair  must  be  that  splrit4and 

That  keeps  thee  thus  firom  me : 
How  bright  must  be  the  eternal  shore, 

Whon  lifb's  dark  scenes  are  past! 
Wilt  thou  return  to  mo  no  moref 

Art  safii  at  home  at  last? 
Sleep  on,  sweet  dilld,  I  cannot  waep, 
Nor  can  I  wakt  ihm  from  thy  ditep. 


E.&J. 
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THE   SMELT.     (See  Engrayiiig.) 

The  European  Smelt ;  Oitnerus  Eperlanut, — ^Aactomm. 

The  Americui  Smelt;  Otmerut  VtridUeena, — Cu'ner,  Agassiz. 

The  Smelt  of  the  Passaic,  identical  with  the  Eoropean  ? 


In  the  earlier  inyestigations  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  animated  tribes  of  this  continent, 
it  was  the  practice  to  refer  all  the  indiTiduals  of 
the  same  family  and  order  to  the  similar  or 
cognate  species,  recognized  and  classified  in  the 
older  countries  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  as  if 
they  were  identicaL 

In  this  sloyenly,  inaccurate,  and  unscientific 
method,  all  small  discrepancies,  and  permanent 
Tariations  of  structure,  habits,  etc.,  on  wMch  all 
true  distinctions  are  founded,  were  either  en- 
tirely oyerlooked,  or  summarily  dismissed,  as  be- 
ing accounted  for  by  climatic  degeneracy.  An 
absurd  doctrine,  which,  inyented  in  the  main  by 
that  fanci^il  theorist  and  incorrect  obseryer,  the 
Count  do  Buifon,  has  been  adopted  more  or  lels 
generally  by  all  writers,  until  the  present  gene- 
ration ;  by  which  a  far  deeper  and  truer  method 
has  been  introduced  in  all  the  departments  of 
science.  So  that  to  the  most  careful  obseryation 
of  facts,  the  most  rigorous  examination  of  the 
narratiyes  of  obseryers,  and  the  holding  to  the 
strictest  accountability  all  relators  of  their  ex- 
periences and  discoyeries,  a  thorough  comparison 
of  data  and  critical  analysis  of  causes  and  re- 
sults htfye  been  superadded. 

In  those  days,  eloquence,  plausibility,  a  bold 
elaboration  of  brilliant  and  fanciful  theories,  im- 
perfectly grounded  on  a  few  imperfectly  con- 
sidered and  inaccurately  recorded  obtenrations, 
assuming  general  facts  where  no  such  facts  ex- 
isted, or  perhaps  inyenting  them  for  the  purpose 
of  according  with  some  preconceiyed  theory,  and 
at  the  same  time  proying  its  truth,  were  esteemed 
the  great  qualifications  of  the  naturalist 

Hence,  we  constantly  find,  during  tl^s  period, 
the  terms  ingenious  naturalbt,  ingeniotta  writer, 
fanciful  and  brilliant  historian  of  nature,  applied 
as  conyeying  the  highest  praise,  to  a  class  of 
writers,  from  whom,  least  oTall  authors,  are  in- 
^nuity,  fancy,  inyention,  and  brilliancy  to  be 
looked  for;  and  in  whom,  if  they  are  found, 
'Jicy  must  be  regarded  as  graye  defects,  not  as 
qualities  worthy  of  applause  or  imitation. 


Patient  inyestigation,  careful  and  minute  o^ 
seryation,  close  analytical  comparison,  and  u 
earnest  and  scrupulous  record  of  facta,  enr 
self-doubting,  and  fearful  of  recording  one  atom 
too  much,  of  assuming  any  thing  howeyer  sBull 
which  is  not  absolutely  proyen,  and  always  dis* 
trusting  eyidence  the  more,  the  more  it  seems  to 
establish  his  own  foregone  conclusion,  or  embiTO 
theory,  these  are  the  true  qualities  which  fit  a 
man  to  become  a  useful  oberyer,  a  practical  stu- 
dent, and  an  earnest  and  genuine  historian  of 
nature. 

These  qualities  it  is,  which  haye  ffiyen  im- 
mortal celebrity  to  the  names  of  Cayier,  Back- 
land,  Agassis,  of  Wilson,  Audubon,  and  Biehard- 
son,  and  others  who  haye  followed,  and  an  daily 
following,  in  their  footsteps,  with  the  same  pain- 
ful and  diligent  inquiry  after  facts,  the  saiM 
persistency  in  truth,  and  the  same  loye  of  soioiM, 
for  its  own  sake  unadulterated,  though  it  mijbe 
with  less  genius  and  acumen. 

To  these  qualities  it  is  moreoyer,  of  these 
great  men,  great  naturalists,  that  natural  histoiy 
is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  an  exact  soienee, 
and  that  the  loye  and  true  comprehension  of  it, 
instead  of  being  limited  as  of  old  to  a  few  book- 
ish men,  elaborating  unproyed  theories  in  thor 
studies,  are  gradually  extending  themselyes  to 
thousands  of  yotaries,  in  the  field,  in  the  forest, 
in  the  arid  desert,  on  the  herbless  granite,  among 
the  awful  glaciers,     * 

r  the  difflenlt  air 
Of  the  Iced  mountaln'to  top, 

who  are  gradually  learning  how  profitably  to  ob- 

serye,  and  how  understandingly  to  record,  minute 

and  isolated  facts,  each  of  which  is  a  connectiBg 

link  in  the  great  chain  of  philosophic  eyidenc« 

to  the  truth  of  nature.    Hence  it  is,  that  no 

student,  howeyer  humble,  should  hesitate  to  use 

his  own  eyes,  in  seeing,  and  to  set  down  briefly 

and  truthfully  what  he  sees,  howeyer  tririal  i^ 

may  appear  to  him ;  for  he  must  know  that  froQ 

a  great  accumulation  of  trifles,  great  truths  sre 

established ;  and  that  what  may  appear  tririalto 
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Uft  nneduoftted  ^e,  might  flMh  the  great  Eureka 
of  a  Boapeoted  sjetem,  to  the  penetrating  glance 
of  a  CuTier,  a  Lyell,  a  Homboldt^  or  an  Agassis. 
To  return,  howeyer,  to  our  starting  point — 

To  the  first  Tague  and  onscientifio  belief  in  the 
ipeoifio  identity  of  the  similar  and  cognate  tribes 
of  the  American  and  eastern  continents,  there 
gradually  succeeded  the  conyiotion,  founded  on 
long  and  patient  examination  of  structural  and 
Anatomical  differences,  of  yarious  habits,  relating 
to  parturition,  nidification,  incubation,  food,  mi- 
grations, times  and  seasons,  that  few  indeed  of 
the  American  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  fishes, 
and  reptilia,  howeyer  closely  allied  to  the  con- 
generous «tfiimai«  of  the  old  world,  eyen  where  to 
the  common  eye  the  identity  would  appear  com- 
plete and  unquestionable,  are  really  identical 
with  them. 

The  few  instances  which  do  exist  of  absolute 
identity  are  to  be  sought  and  found— of  course 
no  reference  is  here  had  to  the  domestic  animals, 
the  tribes  of  which  were  obyiously  imported 
luther  by  early  colonists,  and  haye  been  constantly 
maintained,  renewed,  and  reinyigorated  by  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  stock — among  the  migra- 
tory animals,  which  haunt  the  extreme  northern 
regions,  within  or  closely  adjacent  to  the  Arctic 
Circles,  where  the  two  continents  being  conter- 
minous and  almost  contiguous,  and  the  climate, 
seasons,  and  products  of  the  soil  identical,  no 
obstacles  exist  to  the  intermigrations  of  the 
neighbors  of  the  animal  creation. 

The  list  of  those  animals,  howeyer,  which  are 
absolutely  identical  in  the  two  hemispheres,  is 
brief.  It  is  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  few 
kirds  and  fishes.  Of  the  former,  sen^  of  the 
lorthem  anatidcs  and  graUatora,  ducks  and  wa- 
ders, a  few  rapaeetf  eagles,  falcons,  and  diurnal 
hunting  owls,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the 
roMoret,  in  their  glacial  form  of  ptarmigans,  with 
a  yery  limited  number  of  the  finches  and  hard- 
billed  seed-eaters,  may  be  enumerated ;  not  for- 
getting numerous  gulls,  terns,  puffins,  auks, 
petrels,  and  other  sea-fowl.  Of  the  fishes  the 
identical  species  are  probably  more  numerous, 
though,  for  obyious  reasons,  the  history  of  the 
moyements  and  migrations  of  these  creatures, 
the  majority  of  whose  lives,  being  spent  in  a 
different  and  to  us  uninhabitable  element,  is,  of 
course,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  inscrutable 
and  unknown. 

Many  of  the  family  of  8almonid(B,  howeyer,  are 
known  to  flrequent  the  shores  and  inlets  of  both 
hemispheres ;  as  are  many  of  the  cetaceous  ani- 
mals, as  also  seyeral  of  the  tqualidce,  including 
many  yarieties  of  the  shark  and  dog-fish,  besides 
erustaceous  shell-fishes,  and  others  on  which  it 
is  unnecessary  now  to  dwell. 


Of  quadrupeds  tiie  number  is  infinitely  smaller, 
and  is  in  process  of  daily  reduction,  as  the  habits 
and  structure  of  the  deniiens  of  those  remote 
and  difficult  regions  are  becoming  better  inyesti- 
gated  and  more  thoroughly  known.  The  greater 
polar  bear,  the  blue  and  white  foxes,  and  proba- 
bly tiie  white  wolyes,  of  tiie  Arctic  circle  are 
common  to  the  northern  part  of  both  hemispheres, 
as  are  also  many  yarieties  of  the  seal,  walruss, 
and  amphibious  cattie  of  the  great  northern 
deeps.  Whether  the  actual  identity  of  the  north- 
em  quadrupeds  can  be  traced  any  Airther,  is 
more  than  doubtAil ;  the  common  wolf,  the  brown 
bear,  and  the  lynx,  or  loup  oenrier,  of  the  Cana- 
das  and  northern  United  States,  though  closely 
congenerous,  are  indisputably  distinct  ttom  the 
cognate  animals  of  northern  Europe,  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  foxes,  yarying  hares,  and  mu- 
rine and  mustiline,  mouse  and  weasel  flEunilies, 
of  the  American,  European  and  Ainatic  conti- 
nents. 

The  common  deer  are  also  distinct  That 
singular  animal  the  musk  ox  of  the  high  Ameri- 
can latitudes,  is  unknown  in  the  eastern  Arctic 
regions ;  the  beayers  are  distinct  congeners ;  the 
European  bison,  or  bonassus,  lot  unu,  differs 
completely  from  the  bison,  misnamed  buffalo,  of 
the  West;  and,  though  unhappily  the  elk  and 
reindeer  of  Europe  and  northern  Asia  haye  not 
been  as  yet  sufficientiy  compared  by  competent 
examiners,  with  the  moose  and  reindeer  of  this 
continent,  to  justify  the  enunciation  of  a  positiye 
opinion,  as  to  their  difference  or  identity,  eyery 
thing  that  is  known  concerning  them  tends  to  the 
belief  that  they  are  not  identical. 

It  sometimes  happens,  howeyer,  that  while  the 
two  hemispheres  possess  each  a  distinct  species 
peculiar  to  itself,  that  of  the  one  occasionally 
wanders  to  the  other  locality.  This  has  been 
found  to  occur  with  seyeral  of  the  duck  fiunily ; 
that  careAil  and  accurate  obseryer,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Geraud,  haying  seen  at  least  one  specimen  of 
the  English  widgeon,  ana9  Pendope^  as  distin- 
guished ttom  the  American  species,  cmat  Ameri- 
eanCf  shot  on  Long  Island ;  while  I  haye  myself, 
on  four  different  occasions,  killed  the  green- 
winged  teal  of  Europe,  anas  ereeea,  as  distin- 
guished, by  the  absence  of  the  white  lunated 
shoulder-bar,  from  the  species  anas  Carolinentit^ 
peculiar  to  this  country. 

This,  I  suspect,  will  proye  to  be  the  case  with 
the  reindeer;  for  recent  trayelers  lean  to  the 
opinion  that  there  are  more  than  one  species  or 
permanent  variety  4>f  this  animal  found  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  that  the  deer  firequenting  the  «  barren 
grounds,"  on  the  Saskatchewan,  Coppermine  and 
Mackenxie  rivers  is  essentially  different,  beside 
being  smaller  and  lighter  colored,  Arom  the  cari- 
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boo  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  the 
British  proyinces,  which  latter  I  hare  long  since 
Batisfied  myself  to  be  at  least  one-third  larger 
than  the  domesticated  reindeer,  arvtu  Tarandut^ 
of  Lapland  and  Finland. 

That  this  is  the  case  with  the  delicious  little 
fish,  known  as  the  smclt^  it  is  the  object  of  my 
present  paper  to  show. 

The  smelt,  otmenu^  is  a  small  fish,  with  the 
capelan  of  the  northern  coasts,  the  smallest  of 
the  salmon  family;  being  identified  with  that 
family  by  its  second  fatty  dorsal  fin,  its  dental 
Btmcture,  and  other  peculiarities,  which  fix  it 
irreTocably  as  a  salmon. 

Until  recently,  as  was  almost  uniyersally  the 
case,  owing  to  want  of  careful  and  accurate  com- 
parison, the  smelt  of  North  America,  which 
abounds  along  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
coasts  of  the  British  proTinces  and  the  United 
States,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  rivers 
in  spring,  was  confounded  with  the  similar  fish 
of  Europe,  and  was  accordingly  set  down  in  all 
the  earlier  books  as  otmenu  JEperlaniu,  the  smelt. 

It  was,  I  belieye,  Cuvier  who  first  distinguished 
the  fish  of  the  north-eastern  waters,  from  the 
Gulf  of  the  St  Lawrence  so  far  westward  as  the 
Connecticut  and  Hudson  riyers,  as  the  American 
Bmelt,  oamenu  viridiseeru,  which  name  he  gave 
to  it,  fh>m  the  far  deeper  shade  of  green  which 
••^reyails  on  the  back,  fading  down  to  the  lateral 
line,  of  the  American  fish.  Its  other  structural 
differences  are  deoisiye;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  its  size,  which  is  superior  by  nearly  two- 
thirds  to  that  of  the  European  smelt,  its  inferior 
delicacy  on  the  table,  and  the  far  lesser  intensity 
of  that  peculiar  odor  of  cucumbers,  which  it  ex- 
hales when  ft^shly  caught,  and  whence  its  name 
osmertUf  as  deriycd  from  the  Greek  *^cf«,  "  to 
give  forth  a  perfume,"  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
oyerlooked. 

In  this  classification  and  nomenclature  all  suc- 
oeeding  naturalists  and  ichthyologists  have  ac- 
quiesced, as  Dekay,  in  his  Fauna  of  New  York, 
Agassiz,  and  others  of  competent  authority;  it 
\b  remarkable,  howeyer,  that  Richardson,  in  his 
Fauna  hoTeali-Amencana^  speaking  of  the  smelt 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  seems  to  doubt  the  neces- 
sity of  the  distinction,  perhaps  for  reasons  to 
which  I  shall  allude  hereafter. 

'*It  would  seem,  howeyer,  that  these  distin- 
guished authors  haye  gone  one  step  too  far,  in 
denying  to  America,  while  they  haye  yindicated 
her  claim  to  a  peculiar  smelt  of  her  own,  the 
Q9meru9  viriditeefu,  the  possession  of  the  smelt  of 
Europe,  the  far-famed  otmerua  £perlaniu. 

It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  to  me  by  two  gen- 
tlemen, of  greater  celebrity  perhaps  as  epicures 
and  critics  on  the  noble  art  of  good-liying,  than 


as  students  of  natural  history  or  Jadges  of  tte 
art  piscatorial,  that  the  smelt  of  the  Possoic  ni 
Raritan  riyers  of  New  Jersey  is  an  entirely  &- 
ferent  fish  from  the  smelt  oT  the  Eastern  waten, 
with  which  the  New  York  markets  are  ordinaritj 
supplied  from  the  Boston  fisheries,  and  themonik  i 
of  the  Connecticut  and  other  Eastern  riyen. 

The  fact  is  also  well  known  to  the  fishermen  of 
New  Jersey ;  and  the  smelt  of  the  Passaic  oon- 
mond  an  infinitely  higher  price  than  those  bm 
the  Sound,  in  tho  New  York  markets.  On  ■/ 
first  taking  up  my  abode  on  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  river  on  the  margin  of  which  I  write, 
my  attention  was  more  particalarly  attraetcd 
to  this  fish ;  and  its  differences  from  the  oomnoa 
smelt  of  America  became  more  eyident  the  mm 
closely  they  were  examined.  These,  as  appev- 
ing  to  the  common  and  unscientifio  obscrrar, 
were :  1st,  the  far  inferior  siie  of  the  Passaio  fish, 
which  begins  to  run  up  this  loTcly  stream  m 
soon  as  it  is  clear  Arom  ice,  in  order  to  reprodoct 
its  species  in  the  clear,  cold,  highlj-oented 
waters  of  its  tributaries. 

Of  five  hundred  specimens  of  this  fiish,  closely 
examined,  and  accurately  measured,  whereyer 
one  presented  itself  of  magnitude  at  all  nnusoal, 
but  one  was  found  which  came  np  to  ten,  and 
only  five  to  nine  inches  in  length;  a  minority 
were  under  six  inches,  many  not  exceeding  five 
and  even  four  inches,  and  seyen  would  certainly 
be  above  a  liberal  ayerage. 

2d.  Their  color,  which  could  in  no  sort  be 
called  greenish,  viridueenSf  the  whole  fish  b«ng 
of  the  most  brilliant  pearly  silyer,  with  the 
slightest  possible  changeful  hue  of  greenish  blue 
along  t]\A)nidge  of  the  back,  while  the  spedmen 
was  living,  fading  when  dead  into  a  very  faint, 
greenish  yellow,  on  the  upper  parts,  above  the 
lateral  line,  so  faint,  indeed,  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Observe,  in  this  particular,  that  the  eastern 
smelt,  oemertu  viridUcena,  which  certainly  ave- 
rages eleven  or  twelve  inches,  rarely  falls  short 
of  nine  or  ten,  and  is  often  found  up  to  sixteen 
and  even  eighteen,  ig  of  as  dark  and  rich  a 
mottled  shade  of  coorulean  green,  from  the  dor- 
sals to  the  lateral  line,  as  a  freshly  run  salmon, 
talmo  aalar,  with  the  same  silvery  whiteness  of 
the  lower  regions. 

8d.  The  peculiar  cucumber  odor,  in  the  fireshly 
caught  fish,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
flesh,  both  of  which  are  so  far  superior  in  the 
fish  of  the  Passaic,  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  lewt 
inquisitive  observer. 

I  early  suspected  this  Passaic  smelt  to  be  iden- 
Ucal  with  the  European  fish,  otmerut  eperlaniu, 
with  which  I  am  very  familiar,  from  its  being 
largely  taken  in  the  Yorkshire  river,  the  lovely 
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and  romantic  Wkarfe,  on  whose  sylyan  banks  the 
happiest  of  my  years  were  spent ;  bat  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  when  the  mn  up  the  Passaic  was 
far  aboTO  the  ayerage,  I  examined  aboTe  a  thoa- 
sand  specimens,  made  accurate  drawings  of  seve- 
ral of  the  finest — one,  a  correct  fac-simile,  by 
accurate  measurement  of  eyery  part,  even  to  the 
number  of  fin-rays,  of  the  largest  taken,  a  female, 
ftill  of  row,  is  superfixed  to  this  paper,  and  dis- 
sected at  least  twenty  indiyiduals. 

In  eyery  particular,  I  found  the  smelt  of  the 
Passaic  to  agree  with  Yarrel's  and  Richardson's 
descriptions  of  the  European  smelt,  osmertu  Eper- 
laniUf  the  form  of  the  opercula,  or  gill-coyers, 
the  number  of  rays  in  eyery  fin,  the  form  and 
system  of  teeth,  the  number  of  scales  on  the 
lateral  line,  the  length  of  the  intestines,  the 
number  of  coeca,  and  aboye  all  the  attachment  of 
the  sharply-toothed  tongue  to  the  fkuces  by  a 
short  bone  margined  with  small  recunred  teeth, 
being  precisely  the  same. 

I  at  the  same  time  disseoted  several  of  the 
large  eastern  fish,  procured  firom  Winderst's  well- 
known  restaurant,  in  New  York,  which  had  been 
obtained  from  the  eastward,  and  found  them  to 
agree  in  all  the  distinotiye  points,  on  which  the 
classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  American 
smelt,  otmenu  viridueefUf  are  made  to  depend, 
with  that  fish  of  the  American  authors,  and  to 
differ  in  all  of  them  equally  from  the  British  fish 
of  Tarrel  and  fh>m  the  fish  of  the  Passaic  and 
Raritan. 

Of  both  species  I  had  made  careful  anatomical 
preparations,  beside  preserving  both  fishes  in 
spirits ;  and  I  took  careful  and  minute  notes  of 
every  part,  intending  to  forward  the  whole  to  my 
fHend,  Professor  Agassis;  but  truly  it  is  sud 
that  homme propose,  maU  Dieu  dispose;  for  being 
unluckily  called  from  home  on  that  dies  nefasla, 
Saturday,  devoted  to  the  confounded  dispensa- 
tion of  house-cleaning,  an  extremely  painstaking, 
and  painfully  fastidious  Betty  thought  proper  to 
oast  all  my  choice  preparations,  which  she  pro- 
fanely designated  as  *'  nasty  carrion  rubbish," 
into  the  ash-hole,  whence  there  was  no  resur- 
rection. As  if  to  complete  the  fatality,  after 
carefully  preparing  for  Graham,  a  year  since,  a 
fuller  and  more  elaborate  counterpart  of  this 
paper,  wherein  weight,  numbers,  measurements, 
and  all  the  facts  were  minutely  set  down,  I  de- 
stroyed the  disjecta  membra  of  the  notes,  and 
trusted — alas!  vain  trust  of  man!  to  the  certainty 
of  Uncle  Sara's  mail  for  the  safe  deliverance  of 
xny  labors.     Hence  there  remiuna  only  of  my 
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travails  the  wood-cut  at  the  head,  of  life-sixe, 
and  copied  faithfully  from  the  life  to  the  smallest 
particular,  and  this  veritable  memoir  of  a  per- 
ished paper. 

In  the  springs  of  1858  and  1854,  scarcely  any 
of  these  delicious  fish  ran  up  the  rivers,  owing,  I 
am  satisfied,  to  the  establishment  of  a  chain-ferry 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  about  a  mile 
above  the  opening  of  Newark  Bay.  The  appa- 
ratus of  this  ferry  oonusts  of  three  parallel 
chains  reaching  from,  shore  to  shore,  the  two  on 
the  outside  aoting  as  guides  to  the  boat,  that  in 
the  centre  working  on  a  drum,  and  acting  as  the 
propelling  power  of  the  boat.  This  boat  crosses 
the  river,  on  an  average,  once  in  every  ten 
minutes,  from  4  o'clock  A.  M.  until  10  P.  M.,  so 
that  these  chains  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
vibration,  that  created  by  one  passage  not  hav- 
ing entirely  ceased  before  a  firesh  motion  is  com- 
municated to  it 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  ferry  no  school 
of  fish,  either  shad  or  smelt,  has  run  up  the 
river,  though  they  are  still  taken  below  the  ob- 
struction, Uiough  in  diminished  numbers.  It  is 
seriously  apprehended  that,  unless  legislative  aid 
be  extended  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fisheries, 
this  delicate  and  curious  fish  will  be  lost  to  Ame- 
rica ;  as  has  already,  within  the  memory  of  men 
now  living,  that  noble  variety  of  siUmOf  the  Se- 
bago  trout. 

I  may  here  add,  that  it  is  an  established  faot 
that  both  these  species  may  be  taken  with  the 
scarlet  Ibis  fly ;  that  capital  sportsman  and  scien- 
tific angler,  Moses  H.  Pesley,  of  St  Johns,  N.  B. 
having  experienced  grand  sport  with  them,  in 
the  Gulf,  and  off  St  Edward's  Island;  and  f 
myself  having  killed  them  thus  on  the  Passaic. 

I  have  reccntiy  noticed  in  that  capital  paper 
Gleason's  Pictorial,  an  illustrated  article,  descrip- 
tive of  the  taking  of  the  Eastern  smelt,  wUh  bait 
through  the  ice.  This  I  believe  to  be  an  error, 
originating  in  a  confusion  of  the  smelt  with  the 
frost-fish ;  since  I  never  have  heard  or  read  of 
an  authentic  instance  of  a  smelt  being  taken  with 
bait  If,  however,  it  prove  to  be  correct,  it  will 
be  another  distinction  between  thtf  American  and 
European  or  Passaic  smelt,  which  not  only  never 
takes  bait  through  ice,  but  is  known  never  to 
run  under  it 

I  hope,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  to  renew  my  in- 
vestigations, and  make  A*esh  dissections  and 
preparations  of  this  interesting  fish,  in  which 
case  my  readera  will  hear  from  me  again,  if  not, 
further  this  deponent  sayeth  not 


IN'TEGEE  V^IT^ 
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IimaiE  tIUb,  leelerlfqiM  pnnii 
Non  •8«t  Hsarl  jaenlte  naqae  area, 
Nee  Ttnenatii  gntridft  ngKlttls, 

Fnaee,  phareferm : 

Innooenee,  Faaeof,  mud  unblemished  Tirtue, 
Wmnte  not  the  Mopr^a  sharp  jaTelina  to  ^oard  it — 
Need!  not  hie  etronB  how,  nor  hie  qaiver  flranght  with 
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▲  ouiLiLiie  tongiM,  a  goileleei  heart, 

Be  mine  to  guard  with  care; 
And  etill  let  contemplation  part 

The  evil  from  the  Ikir. 
If  in  the  foreet  I  ihonld  ftrey, 

And  meet  a  wild  beait  there, 
Mj  Innooenoe  would  with  him  play 

And  keep  him  in  hl«  lalr. 

for  I  would  aing  of  hope  and  lore- 
Would  aing  mj  Charmer'a  aong, 

And  all  around  him  and  abore 
The  melody  would  throng. 

And  hearing,  he  would  toon  ftnget 
That  he  waa  fierce  and  atrong ; 

While  I,  in  dangex'a  path  beaet. 
From  harm  would  paaa  along. 


UnUemlahed  Tirtue  be  my  fUend 

In  life*a  uneren  way — 
No  poiaoned  arrow  to  defend. 

My  beat  friend  and  my  atsy.  , 
Still  with  adTenity  to  cope, 

And  fbrtune'a  frowna  to  play. 
May  be  my  lot,  yet  I  will  hopu 

In  Tirtue'a  golden  ray. 

And  onward  in  the  mardi  of  lUb^ 

O'er  ita  great  batUe  field. 
When  Greek  meeta  Greek,  then  oomea  the  atij 

When  one  muat  die  or  yield. 
In  that  dread  hour  no  tlmight  to  flee^ 

Bunt  from  my  eoniage  ateeled— 
Unfldling  truth  my  iword  ahall  ha, 

And  Innocence  my  ahield. 
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All  the  time  in  aimlen  dreaming, 
I  ascend  aome  rugged  height, 

And,  through  paths  of  golden  aeoming, 
Wind  up  ateeps,  in  aearch  of  light 

Deed*  of  heroea,  read  in  atory, 
Giro  unwontod  strength  to  rise; 

While  there  apreads  a  flush  of  glory 
Over  all  the  northern  skies. 

liarth  and  sky  are  both  united, 
In  the  light  that  dawns  between; 

And  to  greater  heights  inrited, 
I  aacend  with  Joy  eerene. 

And  the  conadousnees  of  rising 
Vp  through  airy  fielda  aubllme, 

Nerres  me,  with  a  atrength  iurpridng, 
TV>  the  taak,  and  helps  bm  elimb. 


t^^- 


I  're  no  wlah  to  pauae  and  alumber, 
Ere  compelled  to  by  the  night, 

Lest  aspirants,  without  number. 
Rise  above  me  in  their  flight, 

But  by  patiently  enduring 
All  the  hardship,  toil  and  grief, 

I  can  hardly  ikil  securing 
Rich  rewards,  and  glad  reliet 

Thus  in  long  and  aimleaa  dreaming, 
I  ascend  aome  rugged  height. 

And  through  paths  of  golden  aeeming. 
Wind  up  steeps  in  search  of  light. 

And  the  consciousness  of  rising 
Up  through  airy  fields  sublime, 

N^sryes  me  with  a  strength  surpristaig, 
TcKhe  task,  and  hdps  me  dimb. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

CbngrasicnaL  B%Ut-^JSUction»—The  ChoUrOr—The  DrouglU 
— Omfloffrationi  in  the  Country  and  in  the  lbwfu-~QM' 
fomia  Ititwit— Condition  t^   Ttxat—Tht  Mormcnt  qf 
Utah,de. 

Tee  firnt  letsion  of  the  Thirty^Thlrd  CongreM  doted  on 
7th  of  August;  to  be  continued  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December.    During  eight  months  it  h«d  paased  a  great 
man  J  biilc,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  KaoMui  and 
Nebraska* bill;  that  for  providing  six  war  steamers;  the 
Appropriation  bills;  the  Homestead  bill;  the  Money  bill 
of  the  Gadsden  Treaty ;  the  bill  to  give  efEaet  to  the  Ganar 
dian  Redproeity  Treaty ;  the  Warehousing  bill,  and  that 
repealing  the  Minneeota  I^nd  bill.    Sereral  treaties  were 
also  brought  about  and  oondoded:  The  Redprodty  treaty 
with  the  British  odonios ;  the  Qadaden  treaty;  the  treaties 
with  Japan  and  Borneo ;  the  Neutrality  treaty  with  Rusda ; 
and  sereral  treaties  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles  in  Ne- 
braska and  other  parts  of  our  western  territory.    Other 
hois,  on  which  public  attention  was  fixed,  were  allowed  to 
fiftll  through — Budi  as  the  bill  of  eight  millions  tbr  the  re- 
lief of  Texas,  the  appropriation  clauses  whieh  included  half 
a  million  for  the  Washington  water-works,  the  Postage  bill 
of  Mr.  Olds,  the  bill  for  a  line  of  steamers  between  San 
Frandsoo  and  China,  the  Padflc  railway  prefect,  and  others. 
To  the  congressional  debates  succeeded  the  general  debates 
of  the  people  orer  their  elections.    In  these,  the  TariouB 
political  parties  and  sections  have  been  maidng  their  de- 
mon straUons,  and  prOTing  how,  in  a  democracy,  the  most 
diTeree  and  Jarring  interests,  and  those  struggles  which 
in  another  country  would  end  in  licentiousness  and  con> 
fusion,  only  tend  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  and  har- 
mony of  the  national  polity.    If  the  Whigs  and  Democrats 
were  as  deadly  in  their  nature  as  the  Quelphs  and  Ghibbe- 
lines,  they  could  do  no  harm  here,  where  they  are  di»> 
traeted,  dirlded,  and  diluted  If  a  dosen  other  forms  of 
organised  public  opinion,  all  multiplied  into  one  another, 
and  then  into  all  the  local  interests  of  all  the  states,  in  a 
manner  which  utterly  disconoerts  all  pditical  arithmetic. 
We  see  the  two  parties  clogged  and  hampered  in  a  benefi- 
cent conglomeration  of  Hards  and  Softs,  Hunkers  and 
Barnburners,  Silyer  Grays   and  Maine  Law  champions, 
Free  Soil  Whl^t  and  Free  Soil  Democrats,  and  between  them 
the  stark  Abolitionists  running  a  mok  and  broking  up 
eonrentions;  while  over  all,  and  through  all,  a  curious  and 
inoomprehenslble  shape — if  shape  it  may  be  called  that 
shape  has  none — mores  through  the  agitated  mass,  Know> 
ing  Nothing  and  known  of  nobody,  and  bringing  an  inex- 
plicable force  to  bear  upon  all  the  issues  of  the  day.    All 
theFe  energies,  chaotic  to  a  dose  examination  but  operating 
symmetrically  to  the  distant  Tiew,  have  been  and  are  at 
work  through  all  the  states,  with  a  rariety  of  result  too 
extended  and  uncertain  for  any  thing  like  summary  state- 
ment.   If  the  Nebranka  agitation  has  its  marked  effects  in 
some  qnestiond,  in  others  the  adminirtration  influences 
are  as  decidedly  successful,  and  so  the  ship  of  state  hdds 
an  eren  keel. 

Since  last  summary,  the  cholera  has  somewhat  subsided, 
after  having  pasrad  through  almost  all  our  states.  J^  the 
nune  time  the  exoesslTe  drought  of  this  summer  hlif  greatly 
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of  the  harrest.  In  many  of  the  northern  states  the  woods 
took  fire  and  burned  for  days  and  weeks  together.  Moun- 
tains—the Oatsklll  among  them-— sent  up  their  flames,  and 
the  people  turned  out  to  battle  against  them  as  against  aa 
inrading  enemy.  All  orer  the  country  the  fires  of  incen- 
diarism <Hr  accident  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the  confla- 
grations of  nature. 

On  7th  August,  an  election  riot  of  an  alarming  character 
occurred  between  the  native  and  foreign  dtizens  of  St. 
Louis.  Others  of  similar  diaracter  took  place  at  Chicago 
and  elsewhere.  On  11th  the  United  States  Commissioner 
at  Boston  refused  to  sanction  the  sending  back  of  two  Eng^ 
Ush  deserters  fnm  a  regiment  stationed  at  Cape  Breton. 
He  gave  them  the  benefit  of  a  tedinieallty— whidx  saved 
their  lives,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  guilty  of  larceny 
as  well  as  desertion.  On  13th  August  some  one  caused  800 
kegs  of  powder  to  explode  in  a  magasine  at  MaysvUle,  Ky. 
Th^  shock  was  terrillc,  and  the  loss  to  the  town  has  been 
estimated  at  near  $100,000.  The  Navy-Tard  of  Washington 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Uth.  On  l(th  the  stockholders 
of  the  New  York  and  Harlmn  Railroad  Company  received 
the  report  of  their  oonunittee,  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Schuyler's'' 
defalcation,  and  deckled  on  buying  up  the  issued  stock 
and  charging  the  same  to  expense  account.  Among  the 
eonflagratkms  of  the  month  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Troy,  on  26th  August,  by  whieh  property  to  the  value  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  was  destroyed.  On  27th  a  hurrleane 
or  tornado  passed  over  the  dty  of  Louisville,  killing  twenty 
persons  in  the  PreelTterlaa  church,  which  it  blew  down, 
unroofing  over  one  hundred  houses^  and  causing  a  loss  of 
over  $100,000. 

The  California  mails  have  brought  accounts  of  the  great 
fires  that  have  ravaged  the  dties  of  San  Frandsoo,  Sacra> 
mento  and  Odumbia,  and  the  towns  of  Marysvllle,  Minna 
sota  and  Sonora.  At  the  same  time,  thousands  of  acres  of 
wheat  were  destroyed  by  burning.  The  cereal  crops  of 
California  were  as  plentlfcd  as  the  golden,  but  the  fkrmers 
were  dissatisfied  with  prices.  The  Chinese  continue  to 
arrive  in  great  numbers.  In  July  a  terrible  fight  occurred 
at  WeavervUle,  Trinity  county,  between  two  bodies  of 
Chinese,  representing  the  two  great  parties  now  dividing 
the  cdestial  empire.  Four  hundred  persons  were  engaged 
in  it,snd  nine  persons  were  killed.  On  23d  ^uly,  the 
foundation  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  was  laid  in  San  Fran- 
dsco.  Wherever  gold  is  heard  to  chink,  there  you  are  sure 
to  find  some  of  those  marked  and  melancholy  pilgrims  of 
agcfi,  the  Jews.  On  18th  of  July  eight  prisoners  escaped 
from  the  marshal's  office.  One  was  killed  and  three 
retaken.  The  mines  in  all  quarters  were  productive  and 
encouraging.  Accounts  ttoxa.  Oregon  state  that  gold  pl»> 
cers  have  been  Just  discovered  In  that  territorry  on  the 
CoquiUe  river,  near  Fort  Oxford.  Crowds  were  Journeying 
in  that  direction.  At  the  same  time  the  crops  were  plenti- 
ful and  safely  harvested.  Except  for  the  Indians,  the 
news  fh>m  Texas  is  fkvorable.  General  Peraifer  Smith  has 
called  for  six  companies  of  mounted  troops  to  put  down 
the  disturbers,  and  the  governor  has  promptly  responded. 
The  agricultural  returns  were  highly  encouraging,  and 
not  less  so  was  the  Atoithat  the  state  has  gone  for  the 
Maine  Uquor  Law,  the.peofle  having  declared  their  senti- 
ments at  th»  electiont. 
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ISth  Jul  J,  layi  that  polonel  Steptoo  had  arrired  there,  on 
his  way  to  GalUbmla.  via  Utah,  with  two  comftanies  of 
artillery,  some  dragoons,  and  a  large  train  of  over  70 
wagons.  They  were  to  start  again  Ibr  the  Sail  Lake  hy  the 
8.  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  iatending  to  wlntar  in  the 
dty  of  the  Mormons.  Colonel  Steptoe's  party  met  a  great 
many  persons  on  their  return  trom  the  Salt  Lake  City. 
They  had  seen  the  place,  and  did  not  like  it,  heing  dis- 
gusted with  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Brigham  Toung  and 
the  social  system  he  had  set  on  foot.  Fathers  and  husbands 
were  bringing  away  their  daughters  and  wires  to  save 
them  ftom  the  pious  Mormon  elders,  who  quote  scripture 
for  their  purposM.  It  was  said,  and  It  is  rety  probable, 
that  the  High  Priest  Brigham  was  troubled  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  troops,  and  that  his  people  were  a  good  deal 
ezdted.  They  are  all  conscious  that  their  beastly,  beayer* 
ish  condition  of  sodety  must  be  swept  out  of  the  way  be- 
fan  the  odrance  of  wholesome  immigraUon. 

NSOHBORING  BIATE& 

Mexican  Xebdlion — Omnt  BotUbcn  at  Sonora—Cuba  and 
Governor  CbnehOr—Niearoffua  and  the  bombardment  of 
San  Juan— The  Ontral  Ameriain  question— The  other 
Spanith-Amerioan  reptMict. 

Accounts  from  Mexico  are  rery  uncertain  and  contra^ 
dietory.    They  represent  the  country  as  agitated  by  rebel 
pronounoements  and  morements.    On  18th  July  a  f  nv 
nouncement  was  reported  at  Ciudad  Tictoria,  in  the  d*;- 
partment  of  TamauHpas,  where  the  insurgents  had  pro- 
claimed the  plan  of  Alrarex.  Michoaoan  Is  also  stated  to  be 
generally  in  rerolntion,  and  sereral  skirmishes  are  said  to 
hare  taken  place  in  its  towns  and  Tillages.    Santa  Anna, 
however,  continues  at  the  capital    He  hat  ordered  a  cen- 
sus to  be  taken  of  the  population,  distinguishing  the  dlf< 
ftrent  classes,  and  granted  to  Don  A.  J.  Atocha  the  privi- 
lege to  construct  a  railway  from  El  Paso,  or  the  Presidio 
del  Norte,  to  Quayamas,  on  tha  Gulf  of  GalUbmia.   Atocha 
is  bound  to  fbrm  his  company  within  a  year,  either  In 
Mexico  or  these  States,  and  to  hare  the  road  finished  wlth- 
m  twelve  years.    At  the  same  time  Santa  Anna  has  dfr> 
dared  tbat  those  who  circulate  Mw  rumors,  or  censure 
the  acts  of  the  government  shall  be  treated  as  conspirators 
against  the  state.    It  has  been  also  decreed  that  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  60  shall  arm  themselves  in  the 
frontier  states,  fbr  their  deftnse  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians  and  other  enemies.    The  states  of  Durango  and 
Zacatecas  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  Incursions  of 
the  savages.    In  Yucatan  the  rebellion  of  the  natives 
against  the  Mexicans  still  continues,  with  various  success. 
The  news  from  Sonora  is  very  Interesting,  though  indis- 
tinct.   It  would  seem  that  Santa  Anna,  after  he  had  In- 
duced a  body  of  French  and  others  to  come  in  the  ship 
"Challenge,**  to  Quayamas,  became  distrustful  of  them. 
It  would  appear  that  in  this  band  were  two  companies,  an 
Irish  and  a  (German,  commanded  by  Colonel  Seefield,  (colo- 
nel in  our  army  during  the  Mexican  war,)  and  about  400 
French,  who  were  also  under  his  command,  but  who,  in 
the  end,  choro  Demaran«,  who  had  a  command  In  Algiers, 
fbr  their  colonel.    Qeneral  Yanoz,  military  governor  of 
Sonora,  received  an  order,  it  is  reported,  from  Santa  Anna, 
to  send  all  the  French  away.    A  hesitation  on  his  part 
followed,  during  which  the  Mexican  troops  said,  if  a  scuffle 
should  happen,  they  would  side  with  the  French.    At  this 
time,  Count  Raousset  de  Boulbon  was  expected  every  day 
from  San  Frandsoo.    In  the  Eco  del  Cbmercio,  we  find  it 
•tated  that  the  Count  arrived  In  Quayamas,  and  that  on 
18th  July,  bdng  at  the  head  of  the  Frenchmen  at  that 
place,  he  was  attacked  and  ^||9CU(I  BJP  litoneral  Tanes. 
The  Eco  charges  the  eoun|^n[I^HcBJyghgrA  by  which  Is, 
doubtless,  meMit  a  design  ju  pnQjBnM  at  njhMd  of  his 
eountrymea  Mid  carry  oof  his  old  deMos  #a  SlnVra.    I 


is  a  curious  complication.  Slhce  the  agreement  by  wbidk 
he  reoelvee  10  millions  of  dollars  fh>m  us,  Santa  Anna  has 
apparently  changed  his  mind  about  the  Frenchmen,  wboN 
obie/dr-^tm  regards  the  Count  Boulbon  and  the  ofBreri  hsi 
been  to  eeiae  some  IboChold  on  this  continent  and  retain  VL 
He  would  rather,  probably,  sell  Sonora  to  the  United 
States,  in  a  year  or  two,  than  see  it  occupied  vi  et  armlSf 
by  Frenchmen  who  would  only  pay  In  bullets.  It  is  llkdy 
that  Del  Yalle,  the  Mexican  Consul,  and  Dillon,  the  Frendi 
Consul,  acted  in  collusion  with  Boulbon  in  sending  the  re- 
cruits to  Quayamas. 

Casting  our  eyes  on  Cuba,  we  find  the  Interest  ci  that 
part  of  the  world  much  dwindled  and  fhded.    Oar  Presl- 
nent'a  very  peremptcoy  demand  Ibr  satlsftfltfcm  In  the 
Blade  Warrior  ease,  has  been  disregarded,  and  we  do  not 
seem  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  next    A  Queen  of  [^wlii, 
and  her  corrupt  court,  might  have  been  induoed  to  eell  that 
island  for  a  good  round  sum ;  hut  a  patriotic  gorcnuMBt, 
at  tlM  head  of  wlilch  is  Espartero>  win  never  think  ef  sell- 
ing the  last  colony  of  Castile  and  Anragon  in  the  Mew 
World,  where  the  banners  of  that  ancient  monavdiy  cms 
waved  so  widely.    The  New  Spanish  premier  hae  reeallcd 
Petuela,  and  sent  out  to  Cuba  in  liis  stead,  the  Govenor 
Cottdia  who  shot  our  fllUbnsteri.    Hiii  shows  thai  ear 
President  has  not  frightened  the  ^panlaxda,  In  raqieet  of 
Cuba.    Neither  by  punhaae,  by  private  enterfolee,  Creole 
insurrection,  or  open  International  war  are  we  at  paressnt 
likely  to  draw  one  inch  nearer  to  the  Queen  <tf  the  AntHka 
To  the  Blaek  Warrior  ezdtement  lias  encceeded  tks 
Qyane  exdtement.    Having  made  an  end  of  San  Jaa% 
Ckiptaln  Hdllns  in  the  Qyane,  left  that  place  qn  the  Uth 
of  July,  and  proceeded  northward.    After  his  departnn^ 
Captain  Jolly,  of  the  British  brig  Bermuda,  eame  forvaid, 
issued  a  proclamation  in  wlaioh  he  denoanced  the  wanloa 
aggression  of  the  American,  and  placed  the  town,  la  whidi 
he  included  the  American  station  of  Point  Arenaa,  nndir 
martial  law.    The  vessel  of  war,  ApiegU,  alao  come  to  tlis 
town,  and  her  commander  Justified  the  maaenres  of  Jolly. 
A  good  deal  of  British  indignatlom  was  exdted  1^  the  ds> 
structlon  of  San  Juan,  and  people  in  JamaScn  and  Barbap 
does  advised  retaliation  in  the  shape  of  a  cannonade  ef 
some  of  our  seaboard  cities.    Then  wero  not  wanting  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  to  condemn  It  aleo^  and  on  tlis 
24th  of  August,  Captain  UolUns,  of  the  (^rane,  being  at 
New  York,  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Calvin  Dnimnd,  for 
damages  to  the  amount  of  |14,000  d<me  to  his  property 
stored  at  San  Juan  at  the  time  of  the  cannonade,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  marines  sent  on  shore.    The  captain  pio> 
cured  bail  In  $20,000,  and  was  released.    This  seemed  a 
strange  proceeding  in  refierence  to  a  naval  olBoer  who  l&ad 
acted  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  government.    The 
bombardment  of  San  Juan  is  destined  to  lukve  important 
consequences— not  for  its  Intrinsic  merits,  but  Ibr  ita  ante 
cedents.    These  give  It  a  high  liistoric  slgnilicanoa.    la 
1847,  after  the  English  Admiral  Seymour  and  Father  Mae> 
namara  had  been  antidpated  by  Fremont  and  our  other 
pioneers,  in  an  attempt  to  plant  an  Irish  colony  in  Call- 
fomia,  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  the  British  government 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  river  of 
Nicaragua.     The  place  was  taken,  the  English  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  San  Juan,  named  anew  Greytown,  put  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.    This  movement  was,  of 
course,  easily  understood.    Then  followed,  between  the  two 
governments,  the  Central  American  debate,  and  the  CIsjr* 
ton  and  Bulwer  Treaty,  was  signed  in  1860.  Yet  John  Bull 
did  not  loose  his  hold  on  Greytown.    Under  his  protection, 
sundry  natives  of  England,  these  States,  France,  Gennany, 
etc.,  formed  a  local  munldpal  government    In  ISM,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Canal  Company  were  nfused  permis- 
sion to  land  coal  at  Pofait  Aronaa.    In  1861,  Mr.  Tandec^ 
that  request,  which  was  then  granted  by 
of  the  town.    In  the  November  of 
derbilt,  In  the  Prometheus,  raftued 
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to  paj  the  port  dutiM,  but  the  queea'g  warship,  the  Ez- 
pieM,  fired  a  cannon  acroaa  her  bowa,  and  obliged  him  to 
pay  the  monej,  under  angry  proteet.  Then  the  town  au- 
thoritlea  tried  to  turn  the  Americans  away  ftom  Point 
Arenas,  sajlng  they  wanted  It  for  other  purpoaea.  The 
Americans  refused  to  be  dispossessed,  and  eren  went  so  &r 
as  to  Inclose  a  little  more  of  the  barren  strand  within  their 
lines.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  1853,  the  Greytown 
court  heard  the  case,  and  decided  against  the  Accessary 


»•■ 


ly,  which  had  taken  place  of  the  Canal 
lis  a  poese  of  ofRoers  were  preparing  to  go 
>lish  the  station,  when  the  Cyane,  Captain 
^portnnely  into  port,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
high  hand.  The  town  officers  then  rfr> 
kffectual  authority,  and  another  gorem* 
iionally,  established.  This  was  rooognixed 
le  £ngllsh  consul,  and  by  Captain  Hollins, 
itkm.  On  1st  of  April,  18&3,  he  informed 
mayor,  that  he  would  recognise  him  "  as 
Actions  would  allow,  and  no  forther ;"  and 
following  words  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  his 
intlme  a  temporary  recognition  of  the 
existing  aathoritlee  of  the  place,  sufficient  to  countenance 
any  well-intentioned  endeavor  on  its  part  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  and  punish  wrong<doers  would  not  be  incon* 
sistent  with  the  policy  and  honor  of  the  United  States." 
The  captain  made  no  objection  to  the  municipality.  But 
the  munidpaUty  still  tried  to  cast  out  its  shoe  over  Point 
Arenas — always  a  dangerous  point  in  the  debate.  In  May, 
18&3,  followed  a  sharp  discussion  between  Arenas  and 
Qreytown,  in  consequence  of  attempts  made  by  the  AmO' 
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Audng  to  oome  in  oontaet  with  the  French  and  Kngllsh, 
who  had  reached  the  Danube,  and  avoiding  the  chance  of 
seeming  to  be  driven  off  by  them,  he  withdrew  his  troops. 
But  the  result  is  highly  slgnifleant  of  this  war.  None  of 
the  belligerents  are  permitted  to  ibllow  the  Czar.  Austria 
Interposes,  holds  off  the  .Western  Powers  and  saves  the 
pride  as  well  as  the  straggling  rear-guard  of  the  autocrat. 
In  this  we  see  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  late  Treaty 
of  Austria  with  the  Porte.  According  to  all  appoaranoes, 
the  Turks  will  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  PrlDcIpalitles 
strategetlcally.  Latest  accounts  say  that  Prince  Qortseha- 
koff  has  warned  the  Anstrlans— for  neither  he  nor  hln 
master  condescends  to  notice  the  other  belligerents — that 
if  the  Sultan's  troops  rush  into  Wallaehia,  the  Cxar  will 
not  observe  his  agreement  to,  evacuate,  but  hold  some 
strong  points  In  Moldavia.  Austria  haf  shown  herself 
eager  to  have  the  custody  of  the  Principalities.  She  has 
declared,  with  an  unwonted  alacrity  that  the  Czar  must 
be  forced  to  surrender  them,  and  offered  her  own  troops 
for  the  purposes  of  occupation  or  expulsion.  It  was  an- 
nounced in  the  middle  of  August  that  the  Austrian  forces 
were  at  last  crossing  the  ftontier  to  enter  Wallochia.  By 
this  act— which  it  i^  .fulfillment  of  her  agreement  with 
Turkey,  and  Is  not  conWdered  an  act  of  war  by  the  Cxar^ 
Austria  interposes  to  protect  all  the  right  flaok  of  the 
Russians,  operating  for  the  defense  of  the  Crimea,  against , 
the  menaced  attacks  of  the  Western  Powers.  Meantime 
the  French  and  English  troops  sent  with  such  a  tremendous 
amount  of  expense  and  trumpeting  to  the  Danube,  sit  still 
and  look  across  the  river.  They  sit  still  and  seethe  in  their 
ecamps,  and  die  by  hundreds  of  the  cholera.  A  correspondent 


ricans  to  recover  a  runaway  firom'  their  service,  who^cd^  ^of  the  London  Daily  News,  has  declared  that  in  the  British 
p>ne  to  Greytown.  In  the  height  of  the  strife,  ^ptalh 
Smith,  of  the  American  river  boat, 'shot  the  native  Palla- 
dina  in  his  bungo,  and  then  succeeded  the  attempt  to  ar- 
rest him,  Mr.  Borland's  interference,  the  broken  bottle  on 
his  ambassadorial  nose,  and  all  the  lest  of  it.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  bombardment  was  no  sudden  affair,  b)it  a 
long-reasoned  result,  accruing  for  five  ^ears.  .  It  tends  to 
bring  to  issue  a  question  which  the  Clayton  and  Btftwcr' 
Treaty  has  not  settled.  It  breaks  a  hollow,  hypocritical 
truce,  between  rivals,  who  watch  each  other  wkh  mntmkl 
je&lousy,  and  again  brings  our  attention^  to%ear  on  one  sif 
the  most  Important  questions  of  this  hemisphere.  That 
bombardment  is  not  a  thing  for  sentimentalist  ai}d  ,phi- 
lanthropists  to  sigh  and  complain  about,  tt'l^^  .rough' 
and  tough  necessity  of  the  time— a  portion  of  that  KlUtoric* 
web  which  we  are  destined  to  weave  from  the  lowli^|^4ll 
well  as  loftiest  exigencies  of  our  progress.  The  English 
are  robbing  the  monasteries  of  their  bells  on  the  shores  of 
the  White  Sea.  This  looks  small  enough;  but  as  part  of  a 
great  plan,  it  must  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  whole. 
As  regards  those  Spanish-American  Ktates — Nicaragua, 
New  Qranada,  Venezuela,  Peru— they  still  continue  in  the 
throes  of  their  indistinct  and  barren  insurrections,'  and 
reel  to  and  ftro  in  their  usual  Intoxication — "  the  same  old 
drunk."  In  Honduras  the  people  bad  scarcely  strength  to 
fight  one  another.  The  locusts  had  destroyed  their  vege- 
tation, and  they  were  suffering  from  famine. 


THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Progreu  of  the  War— The.  Oar  out  of  IVbUadiia—The 
Austriam  in  it — Bomtrsund  taken — The  Crimea  not  at- 
tacked— Cholera  among  the  troops. 

After  many  feints  and  demonstrations,  the  Russian  army, 
toward  the  end  of  July,  began  to  retreat  from  Wallaehia, 
and  fall  back  upon  their  own  firontier.  The  Csar  had  de- 
manded an  armistice;  but  the  Western  Powers  replied  by 
insisting  on  the  abolition  of  a  Russian  protectorate  over 
Wallaehia  and  Moldavia,  on  the  freedom  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  1841,  which 
concerns  the  limits  of  Russian  power  in  the  Euxina.    Re- 


camp  at  Monastir,  the  soldiers  are  destitute  of  proper  food 
or  medleiile,  decimated  by  a  malignant  disease,  and  almost 
disorganised.  Other  Journals  partly  confirm  these  fkctf. 
The  French,  too,  suffer  at  Varna,  and  elsewhere ;  but  less 
than  the  Islanders.  An  attack  on  the  Crimea  has  been 
announced,  and 'trumpeted  for  weeks;  but  the  Crimea  is 
still  unattaoked.  The  whole  sjstem  of  the  war  in  the 
ejtsDu^rs  relaxation.  No  real  blockade  exists,  either  at 
pdessa  d^  the  Sea  of  Asof.  In  July,  some  Russian  ships 
ran  out ^  of  Sebastopol,  and  sweeping  across  the  Eujine, 
destroy^  threie  merchant  ships  and  their  flights  in  the 
harbot  df  Hetadea.  Latest  accounts  say  that  the  Russian 
fleet  had  oome  out  of  Sebastopol,  for  an  airing.  It  was 
Meen  enjoying  itself  off  Odessa,  and  then  it  went  back 
UgaMf  Preparations  were  being  madtf  at  Varna  for  the 
expedition  against  the  Crimea,  and  it  was  reported  that  a 
body  of  French  troops  had  landed  at  Perekop,  in  that  pe- 
ninsula. But  the  cholera  hod  paralyzed  the  moTemonts 
of  the  allies.  It  was  also  reported  that  Admiral  Lyons  had 
bombanlcd  Anapa,  a  strong  Circassian  fortress  on  the 
coast.  On  4th  of  August,  a  treaty  offennivo  and  defensive 
was  conluded  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  ineun- 
tuin  Sultan,  Schamyl.  It  is  stated  that  the  latter  Insisted 
that  the  independence  of  the  Caucasian  country  should  be 
recognized,  and  in  return  he  offered  to  bring  60,000  moun- 
taineers to  the  standard  of  the  Padishah.  On  the  Georgian 
frontiers  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  war  seems  to  languish 
unaccountably.  In  the  engagements  that  have  taken 
place,  desultorily,  the  Russians  seem  to  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage. On  the  White  Sea,  the  British  blockading  steam- 
ers were  bombarding  the  monasteries,  firing  the  custom- 
houses and  plundering  the  villages.  In  the  Baltic  the 
allied  squadrons  had  surveyed  the  powerful  defenses  of 
Helslngfors  and  Cronstadt,  and  pronounced  them  almost 
Impregnable.  After  a  cautious,  hesitating  delay,  the  ar- 
mament of  the  Western  Powers  has  been  directed  against 
the  Aland  Islands — an  archipelago  once  in  the  possesion 
of  Sweden.  On  the  principal  isia  id  of  the  group,  called 
Aland,  is  situated  the  strong  fl>rtrsif  of  Bomerstmd;  and 
to  take  this  about  three  thousand  firench  troops,  and  some 
English,  wara  landed  on  7th  and  8th  of  August    Afltr 
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hlj  iMnihEe,  *t  DzwiDf  and  kiUpd  bj  h  kick  rrom  od4  of 
Jhtlpnm.  -no  wjt  iiiRndHl  br  hU  hrotha-  John. 


i$iiitfa  b!  |{ir  fmh. 


TVn/ 

.«■<./ 

burgh 

o/Xaclneaid;  llagaint,  JulAn-  ^  '■  TKt 

Aitf 

tfc,  am(  ir.-ai.«  Uugin,^  LL.  0^  J.  Q.  LoM^rl 

Jama 

nogg,  rte'.     With  JTmuiVi  and   I-'vUi.    By  F. 

Skdlon 

MadM!U.  D.  C.  L.    y,aTori:    Sidfidd 

S»( 

bjDr. 

Shtllon  Mu;k«ail.s  hiTi  Ion;  eojoiod  t  r 

pulal 

hlog   M  lh« 

do  ftom  IBie  toisas,  theT  of  coune  cool^n  ninj t 

to  (mnnni  BDd  iir.nt.  which  rwjiilr.  nplu 

tlon; 

Ddtha 

liTMHt  oJltor  Ktini  to  h*n  «ijo;nl  unuiuil 

opporl 

UDlUea 

.    Hl> 

BolH  *n  xr;  oaninouj,  and  tbongh  th<  oplnl 

pnsHd  in  them  an  often  npridoM  »nd  o[« 

0  to  cridrina, 

tho  Oct!  the:f  ooaulu  an  viUnable  and  Intc 

DDl  nub  aid  11  -ouW  bo  dlficult  lo  ™mi  thi 

ualitlcA;  atid 

•maU 

portion 

gf  thllr  intaitaliiliig  and  fUmulltlBe  matt* 

Thg 

blot* 

wblch  ocrurnd  al 


Filial  ID 


topber  Northr  (FnobuoT  WUion.)  Thfj  an  vorthj  tha 
product  r>r  UiB  icanlna  and  Impudonco  of  Ihfl  lat(«T.  Tl»7 
bar*  aU  Iha  (ncdoin  at  priTata  mnTgnatlml,  with  all  tb* 
jplttndor  of  tlabonta  compoaltloai.  Thon^bty  wit,  hnaor, 
pataloDf  patboa,  dearrlptloD,  nltlclsn.  poetry,  |iajt)d^T 
Kbolanhlp,  poUtlci,  araodal,  all  an  InrlDdtd  in  tfaclr  nUa 
Tariotj  of  toplei.  BTirj  pnbllt  man  of  anj  cmlnmca.  111*. 
tUT,  kkM  or  political— OTcrj  (trlUng  Ineldiint  tnna  1S1> 


chanctan  In  tba  droaufif  pn-jonv  of  tbo  * 
qolek  nec»BfloTx  of  mbjecta  kocpa  the  rcader^a  attantko 
cnnataotl;  allra.  From  Iha  moat  tloqaent  inoodatlui  of 
[raat  prindjdii  1fe*lha  groiaeit  blaekgnardlam,  thar*  It 
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hardly  a  style  of  thought  or  flompofltkm  whiehif  not  ro> 
praaentod.  Thongfa  mueh  of  tbo  i»6eallar  Titality  of  the 
pi^rs  li  due  to  the  pert,  sharp  saxeasm  of  Loddurt,  and 
the  roa^  humor  of  Bfagfnn,  the  anhnatfaig  spirit  of  the 
'^NoeteiP'  is  WUson—*  man  whose  genius  was  eqwdally 
fitted  for  the  work.  In  his  poems  and  norela^  wrote  but 
fhmi  one  eomer  of  hto  mind,  and  their  quiet  and  tender 
beautj  eonreys  hat  an  inadequate  Idea  of  the  frsgmentaxy 
rigor  and  splendor  of  his  loose  and  lazge  nature,  when  it 
Tented  itself  without  any  restraint,  under  the  mingled 
inspiration  of  <*insolence  and  whisky  punch.**  Whether 
doing  eloquent  homage  to  the  genius  of  a  great  poet—or 
luminoudy  stattng  a  philosophical  system— or  dashing  off 
a  magniileant  pieture  of  scenery— H>r  discussing  some  great 
question  in  the  philosophy  of  pditios  or  criticism— or  let- 
ting loose  his  tongue  in  coarse  and  rehement  iuTectlre, 
ftill  of  the  audadties  of  mischief  and  malice— he  erer  con- 
yeys  the  impression  of  a  great,  unbridled  nature,  incon- 
sistent, unscrupulous  and  ^(otlstic,  but  still  richly  tat- 
nished  with  knowledge,  and  OTerflowIng  with  animal  spi- 
rits and  mental  Titallty.  Much  of  what  he  wrote  in  **  The 
Noctes**  is  unworthy  of  preserratlon,  hut  there  Is  a  pre- 
dominant radnees  and  Tigor  through  the  whole  series, 
which  make  us  forget  the  flimsy  and  flashy  character  of 
parUcnlar  parts.  Passing  from  the  intellectual  to  the  mo- 
ral character  of  these  celebrated  papers,  we  fear  that,  If 
tried  by  the  most  Indiilgent  code  of  literary  ethics,  they 
reflect  but  little  credit  on  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy. 
Wilson  had  no  intellectual  oonsdentiousness.  It  is  In 
Tftln  to  search  "  The  Noctee"  for  opinions  and  prtndples 
which  are  independent  of  the  prejudice,  the  caprice,  the 
passion,  or  the  mood,  of  the  moment  they  are  uttered.  Oc- 
casionally the  Judgments  on  his  contemporaries,  especially 
his  literary  contemporaries,  seem  prompted  by  fits  of  tran- 
sient enry  and  malice.  His  mind  appears  to  have  had  no 
power  to  Tiew  things  calmly  in  their  right  dimensions  and 
relations.  lUs  most  daszUng  conceptions  seem  to  reel  out 
from  an  Intoxicated  intellect,  and  his  ecstasies  of  moral 
and  imaginatlTS  enthusiasm  suggest  a  spiritual  orgy.  This 
turbulence  of  nature,  this  habit  of  expressing  the  Ibellng 
or  crotchet  of  the  moment  without  any  restraint  from 
guiding  prindples,  sometimes  led  him  Into  excesses  of 
blackguardism,  which  Indicate  a  certain  profligacy  of  mind, 
lie  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  radest  and  most  atrocious 
libels  of  the  century. 

Still,  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  **  Noctes**  without  a  dis- 
position to  exercise  a  large  measure  of  charity  for  the  lite- 
rary sins  of  their  distinguished  author.  We  beliere  that 
WUson,  in  the  end,  made  no  permanent  enemies  among 
the  authors  he  alternately  xmnegyrlsed  and  assailed.  He 
was  capable  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  eren  to  per- 
sonal and  political  adrersaries,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  his  sympathies,  in  his  soberer  moods,  was  noble. 

The  tan  of  these  papers,  though  not  always  oonflned 
within  the  limits  of  propriety,  is  rich  with  humor.  The 
songs,  alone,  would  make  a  reputation.  It  is  not  difRcult 
to  select  specimens  of  the  *<  slashing,  dashing,  smashing, 
lashlngt  thrashing,  hashing**  wit  and  sarcasm,  which  form 
so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  the  mischleyons  mirth  of 
the  "  Noctes."  Indeed  every  meeting  of  the  dub  teems 
with  examples.  One  of  the  most  amusing  Is  In  the  num- 
ber for  June,  1823,  where  Odoherty  parodies  the  deflance 
of  Creveeoeur,  In  Scott's  Quentin  Durward,  representing 
himself  as  marching  Into  Constable's  new  shop,  where 
Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ("  The  Blue 
and  Yellow*')  is  present  with  his  leading  writers,  and  hurl- 
ing foul  scorn  at  him  In  true  knightly  style.  We  give  the 
whole  scene : 

*'  Odoherty.  Would  It  not  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  defy 
him  then  and  there,  when  surrounded  by  the  host  of  the 
ungodly? 

**  TidcUr.  Who  would  be  the  ambassador? 

**  Odoherty,  Uy  own  mother's  ton ;  and  you  should  be 


herald,  being  a  man  of  inches.  I  should  not  dress  exaetly 
h  la  Oreveeceur;  hut  hand  me  the  first  volume  of  QuentIn, 
and  I  shall  ibUow  it  as  dose  as  posdble. 

<*  North,  Here,  most  worthy  legale. 

**  Odoherty  (readinff  Quentin  Durward,  vcL  1,  page  206^ 
with  a  Oight  deviationfrtm  Ihe  wordi  ^  iht  fsxt.)  Would 
not  this  read  grandly  in  future  ages,  <£nsign  and  Adjutant 
Morgan  Odoherty,  a  renowned  and  undaunted  warrior—^ 

"  MuUion  (atide.)  Over  a  tumbler  of  punch. 

**  Odoherty.  *  Entered  the  apartment,  dressed  in  a  mili- 
tary flrock-ooat,  thickly  froggedi,  black  stock,  Cossack  tunr- 
sera,  Wdllngton  boots,  and  steel  spurs.  Around  his  neek, 
and  over  his  dose-buttoned  ooat,  hung  a  broad  black  rib- 
bon, at  the  end  of  which  dangled  a  quisiing^lass.  A  hand: 


**ffoffg.  Wha  the  deU  wlU  he  be? 

"Odoherty.  Don't  interrupt  me.  *A  handsome  page, 
James  Hogg,  Esq.,  Shepherd  of  Ettrldc— * 

**nogg.  Hear  till  him.    Me  a  page  to  a  stidcet  ensign  ? 

**  Odoherty.  *  Bore  his  hat  behind  him.  A  herald  pre- 
ceded  him,  bearing  his  card,  which  he  held  under  the  nose 
of  Francis  [Jeffiwy] ;  while  the  ambassador  himself  paused 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  as  if  to  give  present  time—' 

**  TSckUr.  What,  by  the  way,  did  the  Great  Unknown 
mean  by  such  a  phrase  as  *  preeent  time  ?' 

"  MuUion.  Perhaps  because  the  business  was  nopcu^  ttmc 

**  North  {tpringt  up  in  a  rage.)  By  Jupiter  Amman, 
MulUon,  another  such  pun,  and  I  will  flue  you  a  bumper 
of  magnesia  water  I 

"  Odoherty.  *Am  if  to  give  present  time  to  admire  his 
lofty  look,  commanding  stature,  and  the  modest  assurance 
which  marked  the  onuntry  of  .his  birth.* 

**  Omnct.  Hear,  hear,  hear! 

"  Odoherty.  Well,  I  will  skip  on  to  the  deflance  at  once. 
Turn  to  page  213.  (A  ruttUng  qf  leava  it  heard.)  *  Heark- 
en, Francis  Jeffrey,  king  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow— Hearken, 
Scribes,  and  Balaamites,  who  may  be  present— Hearken,  all 
shy  and  shabby  men — and  then,  Timothy  Tickler,  make 
proclamation  after  me— »I,  Morgan  Odcherty,  of  the 
barony  of  Iflk  and  Oflia  weet^  and  the  parish  of  Knockman- 
downy,  late  Ensign  and  Adjutant  of  the  09th,  or  his 
Msjesty's  Tipperary^^reglment  of  Inlkntry,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Itoyal,  Fhrsmdogl^  Antlqiiarlan,  Auxiliary  Bible,  and 
Celtic  Sodeties  of  Edinburgh ;  in  the  niune  of  the  most 
puissant  chief;  Christopher,  by  the  grace  of  Brass,  editor 
of  Blackwood's  and  the  Methodist's  MagasineB ;  Duke  of 
Humbug,  of  Quia,  Puffery,  Cutup,  and  Slashandhackaway ; 
Prince  Paramount  of  the  Gentlemei^(($rthe  Press,  Lord  of 
the  Magasiner's,  and  Regent  of  the  Reviewers;  Mallet  of 
^^iSS«i7»  *^^  Castigator  of  Cockaigne ;.  Count  Palatin 
of  the  Perlodicatf ';  Marquis  of  the  Holy  Poker;  Baron  of 
Balaam  wad  Blarna^,  and  ^nightof*^'  most  stinging 
Order  of  the  Nettle^o  give  you.  King  olthe^^lue  i^  Yel- 
low, openly  to  know,  th^jAu  having  refkised  to  remedy 
the  various  griefli,  wnmpand offenses,  done  and  wrought 
by  you,  or  by  and  thrmgh  your  aid,  suggestion  and  Insti- 
gation, against  the  saf^  chief  and  his  loving  sutti^cts,  the 
authors  In  particular,  and  tl^^Tbry  people  In  general  of 
this  realm,  he,  by  my  mouth,  ^«nounces  all  belief  in  your 
aiwry^  ptfmounees  you  absnr^hand  trashy,  and  bets  yon 
sizpenoe  Ihat  hf  .|)eati  vou  flujlrltlc  and  as  n  man.  There^ 
my  tester  Is  posted  In  9videMe  of  what  I  h(ve  sfld.' 

**Omne*,  {With  enthusiasm.)  *  Hear  him(^ear  him t 
hear  him  I' 

"  Odoherty.  *  Let  me  go  on,  ftnr  I  think  the  remainder 
woxild  be  applicable.*  So  saying,  he  plucked  the  sixpence 
from  the  bottom  of  his  breeches  pocket  and  flung  it  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  haU. 

"UntU  this  last  dimax  of  the  bet,  there  had  been  a 
deep  silence  in  the  Whig  apartment  during  tUs  extraordl- 
nazy  scene,  but  no  sooner  had  the  Jin^e  of  the  tester,  when 
cast  down,  been  echoed  by  the  deep  voice  of  Tlmotheus, 
the  BlaAwoodian  herald,  with  tha  ^{aeiilatlon,  Yive  T«te 
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d«  BacbaiumI  than  there  wm  agonenl  tomiilt;  white 
Brottf  bam,  Sydney  Smith,  LeaUe,  and  one  or  two  othen, 
whose  eoatji,  whole  at  the  elbowi,  authorlMd  the  lUBplelon 
that  they  could  uport  the  eoin,  ftunbled  in  their  pockets 
for  wherewithal  toeorerthe  ilzpenoe;  the  Seven  Young 
Hen  exclaimed,  no  bet  with  yon,  Bntcherl  Bubble  I  Bub* 
blel  Comes  he  here  to  insult  the  king  of  the  libellers  in 
his  own  hall. 

"  But  the  king  appeased  the  tumult,  by  exclaiming  in  a 
▼oioe  agreeably  composed  of  the  mmdo  of  an  English  ooachee 
grafts  upon  *^  genuine  Embro'  brogue,  *  Silence,  my  li^esl 
Cover  not  the  bet,  for  you  would  lose  your  Unnt;  Christo- 
pher is  too  rum  a  customer  for  me.' " 

This  is  superb,  and  must  have  made  JtBnj  himself  roar 
in  unison  with  the  public.  We  might  quote  many  othar 
brilliant  passages  from  these  papers,  but  our  notice  has 
already  extended  to  an  unusual  length.  The  hits  at  Hunt, 
Haslitt,  Campbell,  Moore,  Wordsworth,  Brougham,  Macau- 
lay.  Proctor,  and  a  score  of  other  notabilities,  are  capital 
as  satire,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  Justice.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  eloquence  and  splendor  of  the 
serious  portions  of  the  work.  Indeed,  the  reader  who 
desires  to  obtain  a  complete  idea  of  Prof.  Wilson,  in  all  the 
vivid  variety  of  his  faults  and  merits,  can  obtain  it  by  a 
study  of  these  **  Noctes  Ambroelanse." 

Pxnu.    By  Thomat  William  Fiarsons.    Boston:  Ticknor  ti 

Kdds.    lvoL12mo. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  of  many  true  lovers  of  poetry 
of  the  old  school,  that  tho  new  race  of  poets  are  either 
beyond  their  comprehension  or  their  sympathies.  They 
love  Dryden,  Pope,  Collins,  Gray,  Ooldsmith,  Cowper,  and 
Byron,  but  refiise  to  be  moved  by  Tennyson,  and  the 
Brownings.  To  such  readers,  especially,  but  not  alone  to 
such,  we  cordially  commend  the  present  volume,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  poet  of  thoroughly  disciplined  intellect  and 
imagination,  who  clothes  clear  conceptions  in  words  of  un- 
mistakable force  and  meaning,  and  who  cannot  bo  tasked 


with  any  indulgence  i 

sion.    He  has  the  riuj 

in  his  rhyme— loves 

roio  verse — and  km  ^^ 

feeling,  and  fine  fflm£y,^t 

and  brilliant  wit.^Whilo,  however,  he  is  related  to  the 

elder  rather  than  the  younger  branch  of  the  royal  family 


inking,  or  vague  expres* 

anca  of  the  old  school 

id  executive^melodlous  be* 

ind  delicate 

iejie,^(nid  thought. 


of  the  poets,  he  is  no 
of  originality  in  himj 
but  of  chat 
and  life,  ii 
oeptions,i 


itor,  or  copyist.    There  is  a  vein 

[ot  merely  of  thought  and  feeling, 

Ives  his  own  impressions  of  nature 

Sich  takes  the  form  of  his  own  con- 

>  whose  music  is  bom  of  tho  mood  in 


or  expressions,  ei 


writes/  There  is  evidence  o^ira^scattercd  over 

It  of  the  great 
)rrow  their  thoucbts, 
icy  have  partlslly 
made  their  passage  ftx^nl^Ivate^kR^ublio  property.  The 
poetic  diction  of  th^laniniaga/B  now  no  rich  that  a  man  of 
ordinary  talent^md  reading^can  eany  made  a  reputation 
for  himself  b^exterous  yfl^inor  We  have  read  tons  of 
verse,  full  o0plendid  i|Dagtrtnd  felicitous  phrases,^ 
which  Thjufd  with  tl 
there  was  ni#«njori{ 

and  in  ^St^^tK^'O^  ^3^  umtfthen  was  no  appearance 
of  cons«oulM|glari8m.  A  certain  sensitiveness  of  feeling 
and  quRlmraii  of  intellectual  sympathy  are  all  that  are 
necessary  to  get  up  this  patch-work  creditably,  and  it  Im- 
poses on  many  readers  as  cloth  of  gold,  woven  by  a  creative 
Imagination.  Now  the  first  sign  that  a  man  is  a  poet,  is 
his  avoidance  of  this  process  altogether,  and  his  resolute 
reliance  on  his  own  mind  for  words  as  well  as  things.  In- 
deed, all  essential  intellectual  conception,  or  direct  contact 
of  the  thinking  mind  with  the  ol^ect  thought,  instinctively 
demands  its  own  phraseology,  and  cannot  be  expressed  in 
bonowad  epithets,  however  splandld  in  themtelvea.  Gtnn- 


Ine  thinking  alwayt  contrives  to  maka  Ua 
equally  genuine.    This  individaality  of  atyla  la  a 
characteristle  of  Mr.  Parsona.     Bo  ls»  If  any  thlaft  too 
austerely  abatinant  in  his  use  of  worda— «  i 
among  contemporary  poets  that  It  may  be  aiylad  aa  1 
able  peeuliaritv. 

The  first  four  poems  in  the  volume  eonalat  of  ^Istk^ 
supposed  to  be  written  by  an  Englishman  trwallBg  la 
America,  respectively  to  Ssmuel  Rogers,  Chariaa  KamUs, 
Edward  Moxan,  and  Walter  Savsge  Landor.  Many  of  oar 
readers  will  recollect  these  as  having  appeared  aoase  yssis 
ago  in  the  Knickerbocker.  They  are  full  of  tij,  aearrhlig 
satire,  vigorous  deeeriptitm,  and  brilUant  eonunenta  on  so* 
eiety  and  literature.  The  epistle  to  Mozon,  on  the  deatt 
of  Murray,  the  boolcaeller,  is  partieulariy  good.  The  eo»> 
elusion,  in  which  he  Imaginei  Murray  translated  to  tht 
next  world,  has  a  grim,  saturnine  humcv  laftaaed  Into  it, 
which  is  veiy  striking.  We  extract  the  following,  descrip- 
tive of  one  of  the  many  bores  of  the  bookaellen  the  poet- 
aster who  mistakes  indigestion  fi>r  Inspiration — 

**  And  01  how  oft,  when  some  dyspeptic  awain 
Pours  forth  his  agonies  In  sickly  strain. 
Mistaking,  in  the  pangs  that  through  him  dart, 
A  wretched  liver  for  a  breaking  heart ; 
And  prates  of  patvion  that  he  never  felt. 
And  sweats  away  In  vain  attempts  to  melt ; 
Or,  takes  to  brandy,  and  converts  lyis  verae. 
From  sad  to  savage,  nay,  begins  to  curae. 
And  raves  of  Kemeeis,  and  hate,  and  hell. 
And  smothered  woes  that  in  hiff  boeom  swell ; 
When  '  Newstead'  is  the  name  his  fiincy  givea 
The  snug  dominion  where  he  cheaply  Uvea; 
And,  aping  still  the  aristocratic  bard. 
With  *  Crede  Jenkins*  graved  upon  bis  card. 
When  with  his  trash  he  hurries  to  the  preo. 
Crying '  0  print  me !  print  me  !*  in  dlstreas. 
Some  bookseller,  perhaps,  most  kindly  eru^ 
Uses  the  dainty  manuscript  for  fbel  V* 

The  most  elaborate  poem  in  the  collection  Is  "  Lines  on  a 
Bust  of  Dante,'*  originally  prefixed  to  the  author's  admi- 
rable translation  of  the  Inferno.  This  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  other  comment  than  the  usual  one,  that  It  is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  powerAil  compositions  in  our 
literature.  The  Threnodia,  or  the  death  of  Harrison,  and 
the  grand  poem  on  the  death  of  Webatcr,  have  Wh  had 
their  measure  of  reputation.  In  a  lighter  vein  is  the 
graceful  tribute  to  "  Saint  Peray,"  In  which  that  most  ex- 
hilarating of  light  aires  Is  devotedly  celebrated.  "  livome,'* 
"  Venice,"  "  Sorrento,"  *'  Ghetto  di  Roma,"  "  The  Shadow  of 
the  0b(>li»k,"  "  Campanile  di  Pisa,"  ^  Veppera  on  the  I 
of  the  ^lediterranean,"  are  thoughtAil  and  beautiful  i 
of  Italy,  as  seen  by  a  poetV  nj-e  and  heart.  There  Is,  in 
the  more  strictly  emotional  poems  of  the  volume,  **  a  deep, 
marrowy  vein  of  internal  sentiment,"  which  ia  felt  all  the 
more  surely,  from  the  delicate  and  graceful  reserve  of  the 
expreiirion.  Wo  quote  the  following,  "  Upon  a  Lady  Sing- 
ing," for  the  singular  sweetness  of  Its  melody  and  feeling: 

"  Oft  as  my  lady  sang  to  me 
That  song  of  the  lost  one  that  sleeps  by  the  aea. 
Of  the  grave  on  tho  rock,  and  the  cypress  tree. 
Strange  was  the  pleamire  that  over  me  stolo, 
For  'twas  made  of  old  sadness  that  lives  In  my  soul. 

"  So  still  grew  my-  heart  at  each  tender  word. 
That  the  pulse  in  my  bosom  scarcely  stirred. 
And  I  hardly  breathed,  but  only  heard : 

Where  was  1 7 — not  in  the  world  of  men, 

Until  she  awoke  me  with  silence  again. 

"  Like  the  smell  of  the  vine,  when  its  early  bloom 
Sprinkles  the  green  lane  with  sunny  perftune, 
Such  a  delicate  fragrance  filled  the  room : 
Whether  it  come  from  the  vine  without. 
Or  arose  firom  her  presence,  I  dwell  in  doubt. 

"Light  shadows  played  on  the  pictured  wall, 
From  the  maples  that  fluttered  outside  the  hall, 
And  hindered  the  daylight— yet,  i^  I  not  all ; 

Too  little  for  that  all  the  forest  would  be, — 

Such  a  sunbeam  she  was  and  Is  to  me  I 
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**  Wtaea  my  mom  rttomed,  mm  the  aong  mtmm  (/er, 
I  fain  would  have  Mid  to  her,  *  Sing  it  onee  mon; 
But  M  toon  as  she  imlled  my  wiah  I  fbrebore: 
Motle  enough  In  her  look  I  Ibund, 
And  the  htuh  of  hrr  lip  stenud  iweet  oi  MOund,"* 

The  poem  on  the  "  IIudi«on  RiTer,''  is  one  of  our  eipedal 
fiiTorltes  in  the  volume.  That  noble  streajm  has  never 
been  more  nobly  sung ;  and  with  a  few  stansas,  selected 
at  random  from  this  poem,  we  must  close  our  extracts  :— 

**  Rivers  that  rull  moet  muslral  in  song. 
Are  often  lovely  to  the  mind  alone; 
The  wanderer  muses  as  he  moves  along 
Tbeir  barren  banlu,  on  glories  not  their  own. 


**  If  chance  he  mark  the  dwindled  Amo  pour 
A  tide  more  meager  than  his  native  Charles ; 
Or  views  the  Rhone  when  summer's  heat  is  o'er, 
Subdued  and  stagnant  in  the  fen  of  Aries ; 

**0r  when  he  sees  the  riimy  Tiber  fling 

His  sullen  tribute  at  the  feet  of  Rome, 
Oft  to  bis  thought  must  parti^  memory  bring 
More  noble  waves,  without  renown,  at  home. 


**  And  these  deep  groves  forever  have  remained 
Touchoil  by  no  axe — by  no  proud  owner  nursed : 
As  now  thoy  stand  they  stood  when  Pharaoh  reigned. 
Lineal  descendants  of  creation's  first. 


**  <  Tet,  0  Antiquity  I*  the  stranger  sighs, 

*  Scenen  wanting  thee  soon  psll  upon  the  view, 
The  soul's  indifference  dulls  the  sated  eyes, 
Where  all  is  fUr  indeed — but  all  Is  new.' 

**  False  thoufrht  I  is  age  to  crumbling  walls  confined? 
To  Orecian  fragments  and  EgypUan  bones  ? 
Hath  Time  no  monuments  to  raise  the  mind, 
Sloro  than  old  fortresses  and  sculptured  stones  ? 

**  Call  not  this  new  which  is  the  only  land 

That  wears  unchanged  the  same  primeval  face 

Which,  when  first  dawning  from  its  Maker's  hand, 

Gladdened  the  first  great  grandsire  of  our  race. 

**yor  did  Euphrates  with  an  earlier  birth 

Qlide  pa^t  crcen  Eden  toward  the  unknown  south. 

Than  Iludoon  broke  upon  the  infent  earth, 

And  kijised  the  ocean  with  his  nameless  mouth.'* 

In  closing  this  imperfect  notice  of  Mr.  Parson's  poems, 
we  cannot  help  expressing  the  wish  that  he  should  com* 
plete  his  translation  of  Dante,  the  first  portion  of  which 
waa  published  a  number  of  years  ago.  By  many  competent 
jadges  it  was  considered  by  far  the  most  successful  repro- 
dactlon  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  origclnal,  in  English 
literature;  and  the  "  Lines  on  a  Bust  of  Dante,"  are  sufll* 
rient  to  prove  how  deeply  he  has  entered  into  the  inmost 
soul  of  the  greMt  poet 

Ecujf  Nat ;  or^  The  Three  Apprentices.  A  Tide  of  Life  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  By  A.  L.  SUmson.  New  York: 
J.  C  Derby.    1  vcL  12mo. 

This  is  quite  a  striking  volume.  It  Is  a  vivid  and  vigor* 
ooB  dollneatlon  of  Incidents  and  characters  peculiar  to  life 
in  large  dtiee.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man 
who  has  observed  keenly  and  refieoted  much,  and  whose 
moral  perception  has  kept  pace  with  hit  humorous  percep> 
tlon.  The  object  of  the  volume  is  to  exhibit  the  career  of 
throe  apprentices,  who  represent  three  common  types  of 
eliaracter.  One  of  them  is  right-principled,  industrious  and 
virtuous — the  other  depraved  and  idl»— and  the  third 
**  easy."  The  last,  «  Easy  Nat,"  is  the  chief  hero  of  the 
novel.  His  pliable,  yielding  nature  gets  him  into  con- 
tinual difliculties,  and,  at  last,  nearly  condncta  him  to  the 
gallows.  The  character  is  a  life-like  embodiment  of  a 
whole  class  of  young  people,  and  is  a  mirror  where  many 
ettn  see  their  own  weakness^  refieeted.  The  inadequacy 
of  generous  sentiments  and  good  impulses  as  snbititntaa 
of  aolid  principle,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  poor,  good-natured, 
sooommodatlng  "  Easy  Nat" 


The  great  merit  of  the  author  b  the  representation  of 
chancier.  He  is  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  Misi  Bamay,  a 
*'character*moiig«r.''  Some  of  his  persons  are  sketdied 
directly  tnm.  IVBm,  and  all  have  a  sound  bafis  in  reality. 
His  moat  luecessfU  efforts  in  this  line  are  his  humorous 
personagea.  John  Hard  is  perhaps  the  best  spedmen — a 
real  Uva  Tankae^  with  %  naaal  twang  in  his  soul  aa 
w^  as  volee,  who  aeems  to  have  grown  rl|^t  out  of  New 
England  aarth,  and  whose  redness  smacks  of  the  very  soU. 
The  combination  of  shrewdnees  with  verdancy  In  his  eoo>* 
poeltkm  Is  perfect,  and  though  he  provokes  roars  of  lavgb* 
ter,  the  mirth  is  not  purchased  at  the  expense  of  cartes* 
ture.  The  scenes  in  which  this  raw,  green,  hard-fisted  Yankee 
Anak  appears,  are  fUU  of  fan.  Scratch  Oravel,  the  little 
knowing  imp  of  a  news-boy,  is  a  delineation  of  a  different 
kind,  and  vivklly  repreeentc  the  eophlstleation  that  may 
be  given  to  the  tenderest  years  by  a  vagabond  life  In  a 
great  dty.  The  picture  also  of  Mistress  Judy  MoQuire,  tlte 
old  Irish  woman,  is  a  delidous  bit  of  true  Hibemian  eh»- 
raeter.  The  very  Juice  of  the  Irish  brogue  Is  in  her  talk. 
But  in  a  novel  so  fertile  in  characters  as  this,  it  is  almost 
useless  to  particularise  separate  personages. 

The  tone  and  tendency  of  the  book  are  strongly  on  the 
side  of  temperance,  and  the  sentiments  which  animate  S^ 
are  those  with  which  a  vast  mejority  of  the  people  strongly 
sympathise.  The  great  body  of  the  characters  are  firom 
middle  and  low  life.  Persons  flunillar  with  Boston  and 
New  Toilc  oelebritlee,  especially  odd  celebrities,  will  recog- 
nise a  number  of  the  portraits.  The  story  is  not  artistically 
developed,  and  there  are  occasional  marks  of  rawness  in 
the  eoloring  of  the  narrative,  but  as  a  representation  of 
dty  life  the  book  is  excellent  There  is  real  romantic  foroe 
and  richness  in  the  manner  In  which  the  author  pieturee 
events  and  handles  character.  We  should  be  surprised  if 
the  work  did  not  reach  a  large  circulation,  as  it  has  in  it 
all  the  elements  of  extensive  popularity.  Its  ol^ect  le 
good,  its  sentiments  attractive,  its  wit  sharp,  Its  humor 
mirth-provoking,  and  it  indndes  the  widest  variety  of 
scenes  and  persons. 


Utah  and  the  i^rsMns.  The  Jlistoryf  Oevemment,  Doe- 
trineSf  Customs,  aud  Prospects  of  the  LeUter-Day  SaiMs, 
From  Personal  Oburvationj  during  a  SiX'Months'  Reti- 
denee  at  Oreat  Salt  Lake  CUy.  By  Bet^jamin  G.  I^rrii, 
late  Secretary  qf  Utah  Territory,  New  York:  Harper  dt 
Bro.    1  voL  12eio. 

This  is  a  caustic  attack  on  the  Mormons,  in  respect  both 
to  their  doctrines  and  conduct,  by  one  who  seems  to  have 
poseessed  gr^t  opportunities  of  studying  thdr  history  and 
opinions,  and  observing  their  daily  life.  It  is  the  infelldty 
of  the  Mormons  that  their  notions  and  thdr  practice  in 
respect  to  marriage  and  polygamy  cannot  be  expounded 
and  described  without  some  violation  of  the  decendes  of 
diction  and  suggestion ;  and  Mr.  Ferris's  chapters  on  the 
subject  are  far  from  delicate,  and.  Indeed,  belong  to  that 
class  of  literature  wiilch  young  ladies  would  exhibit  judg- 
ment in  skipping.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  are  strong  with  the  strength  of  fanati- 
cism and  sensuality,  and  sensuality  saaetloned  and  stiiho- 
lated  by  religion  win  always  make  rapid  progress  at  first, 
and  then  as  rapidly  decay.  There  can  be  little  danger  to 
dvilisatlon  In  a  sect  whose  religion  has  no  basis  in  spirit- 
ual sentiment  or  spiritual  ideas.  The  ferodty  of  fimatS- 
dsm,  combined  with  the  ferodty  of  lust,  make  but  a  poor 
fi)undation  on  which  to  build  a  permanent  religion.  Mr. 
Ferris  adduces  suffldent  evidence  of  the  brutalizing  effects 
of  the  Mormon  feith  on  Mormon  character.  Perhaps  the 
most  curious  of  his  instances  are  his  quotations  from  Mor- 
mon addresses,  sermons,  and  newspapers.  Such  vapid 
bombast,  such  artless  buflbnery,  and  such  brawling  vul- 
garity, can  liardly  be  found  in  the  oompodtioos  of  any 
other  body  of  fenatlcf ,  however  low  in  sentiment  or  Intel* 
ligenee. 
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lUuttrationM  qf  Geniut  in  tame  qf  itt  BekUiont  to  (hdture 
€md  Societg:  Bjf  Bmry  Oikt,  OMther  cf  **Lecturet  and 
Euays,**    Botton:  Tidenor  <#  Fidda.    IvoU,  16mo. 

The  author  of  this  Tolome  b  eztenitTely  known  ••  a 
hrllUftnt  Muylst,  u  an  aeeompUBhed  laetnrer,  and  as  an 
orator  of  onoommon  eamastncss,  ferror,  and  power.  He 
is,  indeed,  a  natoral  orator.  The  reaolts  of  his  most 
patient  atudj,  and  penetrating  thonght,  insUnctlTely  take 
the  form  of  eloquent  ezpresslon ;  and  his  readers  are  his 
auditors.  The  present  we  consider  hy  ftr  his  hest  book, 
indleatinK  a  deeper  and  more  delleate  strain  of  meditation 
than  his  preTlous  efforts,  without  any  abatement  of  fer- 
tility and  energy.  His  intense  sympathy  with  genius,  in 
whatever  form  it  may  be  ezhiUted,  admirably  qualifies 
him  to  illustrate  it  both  by  analysis  and  description.  The 
eoays  on  Cerrantes,  Hawthorne,  Wordsworth,  Bums,  De 
Quinoey,  are  fine  examples  of  the  combination  of  dose, 
sharp  tliinking,  with  warmth  of  sensibility  and  imagina* 
tlon.  In  the  discourses  on  Fiction,  Public  Opinion,  The 
Philanthropic  Sentiment,  Music,  Oonrersation,  and  the 
Cost  of  a  CultiTated  Ifan,  he  CTlnces  a  large  and  liberal 
grasp  of  his  subjects,  brings  to  their  illustration  a  great 
rariety  of  appropriate  fiicts,  culled  fh>m  political  and 
literary  history,  and  detects  with  the  keenness  of  a  pra^ 
uoed  thinker,  the  underlying  principles  which  TlTity  and 
explain  fiurts  and  events.  But  the  leading  ezoellettce  of 
the  book  is  the  genoroidty  and  geniality  of  soul  which  ani- 
mate it  throughout.  The  author  cannot  breathe  freely  in 
any  other  atmosphere,  than  the  atmosphere  of  noble 
thoughts  and  grand  sentiments.  For  every  phase  of  the 
mean,  the  low,  the  selfish,  the  malevolent,  he  has  an  inborn 
repugnance.  The  natural  moyement  of  his  mind  is  up- 
ward, and  ha  is  teased  and  flretted  by  every  attempt  of  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman  to  limit  the  application  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple or  obstruct  the  course  of  a  magnanimous  sentiment 
Sometimes  his  scorn  descends  with  electric  force  on  that  rep- 
tile prudence  which  little  natures  dignify  with  the  name 
of  wisdom.  This  sympathy  with  whatever  is  exaltM  and 
exalting  in  natiire  and  character,  never  fi)ams  and  fevers 
into  mere  declamation,  but  is  kept  within  due  bounds  by 
the  deameas  and  acuteness  of  thought  w Aeh  accompanies 
it.  His  head  and  heart  are  close  friends,  and  move  lovingly 
together. 

We  cannot  reconunend  any  mean  person  to  read  this 
book,  unless  he  dedres  to  have  his  meanness  shamed  or 
burned  out  of  him.  But  all  generous  spirits,  who  honor 
ideas  and  have  fkith  in  disinterested  sentiments,  who  de- 
sire to  keep  alive  their  interest  in  literature,  and  learn 
the  processes  by  which  literature  is  connected  with  life, 
will  find  these  illnstrations  of  genius  fVill  of  information 
and  inspiration — ftill  of  suggestlveness  and  humor,  and 
pathos,  and  passion— capable,  at  once,  of  communicating 
valuable  thoughts,  and  of  kindling  the  more  Taluable 
ftoulty  of  thinking. 

Flirmingdalt,    By  OarMiu  Tkomat.    New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pUion  <£Cb.    1  vd.    12mo. 

The  authoress  of  this  story  displays  a  good  deal  of  that 
peculiar  talent  which  has  given  so  much  popularity  to  the 
*"  Wide,  Wide  World,"  and  the  "*  Lamplighter."  The  inci- 
dents in  **  Farmingdale"  are  oommon,  but  they  are  well 
narrated,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  developing  the  charac- 
ters. We  know  of  few  books  which  represent  with  so  much 
freshness  and  cloeenees  the  ordinary  life  of  New  England. 
Aun^  Betsy  Oraham  is  the  gem  of  the  work  as  regards 
characterisation,  and  ii  as  "true  as  truth's  simplidty." 
In  Mary,  the  heroine,  the  writer's  goodness  and  purity 
of  heart  are  finely  exhibited.  The  character  may  be  ideal, 
but  it  Is  conceived,  delineated,  and  developed  with  great 
felidty,  and  appears  as  natural  as  Aunt  Betsy  herseUl 
The  book  cannot  be  read  by  young  or  old  without  touching 
the  best  feelings,  and  quickening  the  best  principles. 


The  BUUny  of  the  Btgewioiu  QaUkman,  Don  QjmUate^  tf 
La  Mamcha.  TnuuSaUd  from  the  SpanUtkj  (jr  'fe^L^T 
A  New  EiUian,  with  eopioui  notes,  and  an  Kuajf  m  Ik 
Life  and  mriUngs  qf  Ctrvantes,hv  John O.  Lochhart,  A|. 
Boston :  LitOe,  Brown  <£  Cb.    4  vcit,  12mo. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  saj  that  this  is  the  beft  Kn^hk 
translation  of  Don  Quixote,  the  one  which  moet  snoccs- 
ftdly  preserves  the  peculiaritiefl  of  the  original,  and  tnBS> 
fers  into  English  most  felidtously,  the  spirit  of  Gervantai. 
Lockhart*s  biography  of  the  author  is  graoefrilly  and  geni> 
ally  written,  abounding  in  details  relating  to  Oerrantes  and 
his  times,  and  judidous  in  Its  esUmates  of  his  ganios  and 
works.  The  notes  are  mines  of  infinmation.  '*If  resd 
oontinuously,"  says  a  competent  English  critic  of  the  «di> 
tion,  **  without  reference  to  the  text  they  so  admirably  0- 
lustrate,  they  would  fbrm  a  most  delightAil  book.  Indaed, 
what  can  be  more  interresting  than  such  a  eolleetkm  of 
rare  anecdotes,  curious  quotations  from  forgotten  boob, 
and  beautiftil  versions  of  most  heautlfysl  hallarts.  Piintsd 
in  a  volume  by  themselves,  these  notes  to  Don  Quixote 
would  constitute  one  of  the  most  entertaining  Ana  In  oar 
language,  or  in  any  other  that  we  are  anqnainted  with. 
But  above  all,  to  the  student  of  Spanish,  who  attacks  the 
Don  in  the  original,  tti^  must  be  altogether  InvaluaUe, 
for  Cervantes*  allusions  to  the  works  of  Spanish  anthon, 
particularly  hla  own  contemporaries,  are  so  numerous,  thst 
when  Don  Quixote  appeared,  it  was  regarded  by  thelitcnti 
of  Madrid  almost  as  a  sort  of  ^)anish  Duneiad.** 

The  Boston  edition  is  printed  as  wdl  as  the  Kngilsh,  and 
is  quite  as  elegant  in  every  respect.  It  is  also  as  dieap  si 
an  ordinary  American  reprint  on  dingy  paper.  We  predict 
for  it  an  extensive  sale.  No  private  ooUectSon  of  hooks, 
however  small,  should  be  without  it. 


A  Geological  Map  of  the  United  Statet,  and  the  Briti^  Pro- 
vincee  of  North  Ameriett;  with  an  tkpUmatorf  nai, 
GeoUfffical  Sectiona,  and  Plates  of  the  FusOt  which  Cka- 
racterite  the  FbrmaOons.  Bjf  Jules  Marcon,  United  Slates 
Geoloffistf  etc.    Boston :  Crould  <£ Lincoln.    IvoLBoo. 

This  valuable  work,  by  an  eminent  geologist,  gives  in  a 
comparatively  small  space  the  results  of  much  patient  in- 
vestigation, skillful  combination,  and  original  ohaervatfam. 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  who  has  the 
least  taste  for  the  sdenoe  to  which  it  relates.  In  epeakiog 
of  the  profusion  of  the  useftal  minerals  and  predona  metals 
scattered  over  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  monopolized  by  a  Um  In^ 
riduals,  the  author  finds  in  the  fket  a  natural  argument 
for  American  democracy;  and  he  goes  on  io  say  that  **  it  Ii 
well  known  that  the  agriculture  and  vegetation  aza  bmbs 
democratio— that  is  more  unifimn— in  the  United  States^ 
than  any  where  else  ;**  and  he  quotes  the  pertineat  ohse*- 
Tatlon  of  De  Tocqueville.  **  In  the  United  States  It  is  not 
only  the  legislation  that  is  democratic;  nature  hesaslf 
works  for  the  people." 


The  Iron  Cousin;  or.  Mutual  If^uenee.    By  Mary  Qfwdem 
Clarke.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  <£  Cb.    1  vol.  12mo. 

nils  is  an  a^pnirable  novel,  evincing  throughont  the 
free,  bold,  handling  of  oonsdous  power.  Its  chief  merit  Ii 
the  conception,  development,  and  oppodtion  of  charactor. 
The  heroine,  Kate  Ireton,  is  a  bewitching  creation,  all  thi 
more  beautiful  for  her  sparkling  shrewishness  and  deddii 
wUl— "  a  rose-bud  set  in  thorns."  The  Iron  Conrin,  Tnmot 
Worthington,  is  her  apt  counterpart,  and  their  influenoein 
modifying  each  other's  natures,  while  resolutely  bent  on 
expresdng  their  own,  is  set  forth  with  masterly  diatlnci- 
ness.  The  dastic  vigor  of  the  writer's  mind  la  fdt  in  the 
continual  rividness  and  vitality  of  the  description  and  nar- 
rative. The  book  is  healthy  and  wholesome  thron^ioot,. 
good  for  entertainmont,  and  good  tat  initmction. 


OHgii)^!  Sohiiqiifieg. 


Here  Jte  see  him  in  ft  rCTCrj — hi  thinks  how  plca^iut  it  would  be  to  bo  "  abroad  ia  the  meadows, 
nod  see  the  jouog  Inmbs  go  friaking  about  by  the  aide  of  their  dams." 


Aeoordinglj,  he  talcee  lodginga  ig-  the  covntiT,  fttid  after  breftUkit  leta  out  OB  <ui  exploring  totir. 
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Turning  into  u  slmil;  Isne.  he  eDcoanUn  the  above  interesting  tpcaimen  of  the  uiimnt  kin^ODL 
who  Bcems  incliocd  to  digpute  the  paisagr. 


Jones  chirps  to  the  dog,  and  enilearurd  to  liuiobug  him  b;  flattiinng  observatioQa,  such  as  "  poi 
'  fellow,"  "good  dog,"  ate. 


\ 
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the  brut«  mtket  t  ricious  diBh  nt  hiilcgf. 


'onei  bk^Dg,  In  th*  motw  of  Ub  rMding,  iii«t  villi  th*  uMedota  of  Um  hdy  wtd  tisw— that 
rtr-fiJling  iUutntion  of  prwencB  of  nlBd— n^idtf  unhrU  hU  nabnllk 
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The  aboTe  will  give  some  ide^  of  the  oniel  waj  in  whiah  thbt  dog  kept  Jini«a  ctepping  'romul  ta 
the  next  bour — tEiermoEacler  90°.  a 


At  lut,  iBtitiullf  eihftiuM,  %  brief  trace  Ii  oonwntod  to  liy  the  enemj. 
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Bat  u  flaon  u  Jonn  moTM,  tbe  dog  li  iX  him  agtin. 


L  happ7  thought  itrikei  Um — he  idoftB  th*  abort  eitnordiiUTj  poiition,  uid  h;  ■  bMkmri 
Tement,  and  an  accompaniment  of  dhort  howl^  canaea  the  rapid  retreat  of  his  terriSed  Tea. 
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Re  went  bftck  to  toirn  tho  next  morning — here  ire  !>cc  him  rcrrc.shiiig  at  Pnrkmson'B  Oanltn.  '' 
eompnnj  with  llrown.  Jones  is  rciinrking  Ihnl  "  People  niaj  talk  of  country  air,  air,  but  giT*  f** 
a  nice,  cool  place  like  this,  til;  nUtream&a  oan  enjo;  himself  iritlioat  being  tormented  by  daiff- 


Abandoning  lit  Vmcli  at  Glouattcr.     (Sa  pogi  ilQ.) 


AlUtk  m  Fori  Uiffiin.     (&i  pag*  416.) 
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SCKNERT    OF    THE    HEAVENS. 


Wi  id*lt  bow  gluM  at  (oma  oT  th* 
of  thU  comat  at  lu  neowaiT*  rttant,  a»tU»t 
ftu«torie«l  neordi  ■npply  inAnnatlOD. 

Tb«  eoin«t  of  1000  i«  ocmcalTad  on  good  (roondt 
to  hmTB  htn  IdaMlMl  with  thU  of  1S82.  Iti 
jinf  neordcd  appcmraooB  wu  Uiu*  immadiatelj 

prior  to  the  Duiih  inTanioii  oT  EogUnd,    and 

duriog    tli<  deolioicg  daji  of   the  Empira  of 

theCaliphk     HaU-ban-Rodosn  menUom  tha  im- 

menaa  enrrad  tail  In  tlia  fbrm  of  a  acjthe.     Tha 

kead   appaarad  four  timas  ai  largo  ■■  Tenoa. 

Tha  Hteiti  Tiait,  whioh  must  haTO 

baan    abont    10B2,  in   tha   raign 

of  tha  Conqueror,   ia  nnrtcord- 

ed ;  and  the  third  and  faurlA,  in 

11G6  and  1230,  are  niartlj  man- 

lionrd  bj  tha   anoaliali,  withont 

aoj  detail.     Itajf/)A  return  ma  in 

tha   jcar  130S,  when   tha  papal 

chair  wai   rtmaTed  to   ATignon, 

the  Siriat  cantoni  were  eflecting 

their  indapendenee,  and  Edward  I. 

^ranuiiiflK  OTar  SooUand.      At 


tnutoB  of  CoQitantinopla,  and  threatenad  an 
adTanco  into  tha  heart  of  Enropa.  Tha  omnat 
Tariooil;  aidtad  hopa  or  fWr,  according  a*  it 
was  deemad  tha  friend  of  the  enMcnt  or  tha 
DTOM.  At  Conatantinopla,  tha  oecnrrenee  of  a 
ctrfnoident  lonBc  eolipsa^  ineraased  the  pcrten- 
tonmen  of  tha  arant.  Pbrania,  gT«i]d.eham- 
barlun,  and  principal  aeoretaij  to  tha  latt  head 
of  tha  Oreek-Roman  Empire,  reports: — "Each 
night,  coon  after  laoMt,  a  comet  was  scan  Ilka  a 
■traight   aabra,   approaohiog  the  moon.      Tha 


in  of  Eastar,  th!a  ■'  gnat 


.u^ 


It 

but  ao  fi 
froM  nUag  tba  tampnatdre, 
HppoMd  eoMttaiy  affMt  in  later 
tJMi^  »  leMml  void  pnralled 
•Ttr  Bvepe,  and  »  aarera  fhiat  in  Enghnd  at 
MidMMBtf,  dwlMjed  the  eom  and  rmitc  HiB> 
t«ii7  ^vaa  BO  partimdan  of  Iia  nest  ridt  In 
1S8D,  bat  In  1466  it*  appaaraMi  Ulad  aU  Cluia- 
iMdoM  with  ooBManado*.  It  paaaad  itf  naar 
to  Ika  aartk,  and  awapt  tha  baaTtna  with  a  tail 
astandiof  orer  lixtj  desraea,  in  the  form  of  a 
awora  or  tabra.     The  Tarka  bad  Jut  baoomi 


n  haTtng  anirad,  aad  than 


night  of  (be  lUl  n 
hj  elianoa  a>  aolipi 
lug  to  the  t«(iilar  proeaa*  and  oirenlar  orbit*  of 
the  eelattlal  llghti,  •■  la  eoatenaxT— aome  per- 
•on*  attiiiK  tha  d>rka«H  of  tb*  aelipaa,  and  re- 
garding tha  oonat  In  tUrm  of  ■  long  aword,  which 
aroae  from  the  weat,  and  tnToled  toward  tha 
•act,  approaohlDg  tb*  moon,  thought  that  the 
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oomei  iu  phupe  of  u  long  sword  thus  deEipiBted, 
witb  regard  lo  the  (i«rknPS9  of  tte  moon,  that 
tbe  Christians,  inhikbitiiDls  of  the  weft,  hkd 
kgreed  to  march  ■gainst  tbe  Tmrks,  and  woald 
gkia  the  Ticlory ;  but  the  Turks,  also  congidering 
tlieae  (hinga,  beeimo  not  a  Ittlle  fearful,  and  had 
great  diacnssions."  The  pope,  however,  Cnlix- 
tns  Id.,  regarded  the  comet  «  in  league  with 
the  Klaelems,  and  ordered  the  Ave  Maria  to  be 
repeated  b;  the  faithful  three  timei  a  day,  in- 
alead  of  two.  lie  directed  tbe  church  bells  to 
toll  at  ooon,  a  custom  which  slHl  prevails  io 
Catholic  countries.  To  (he  Ave  Maria  the  prayer 
WHS  added,  "  Lord  save  us  from  Ibe  Devil,  the 
Turk,  and  the  Comet;"  and  once  each  day  these 
(bree  obnoiious  pertoQagea  were  regulorlj' ei- 
communicaled.  There  wu  perbtips  u  much 
world];  policy  as  superstiiion  in  soiuiding  this 
note  of  alarm,  for  fees  accumulated  to  the  priest- 
hood from  the  increase  of  confessions.  Tbe 
comet  at  length,  after  patiently  enduring  some 
months  of  daily  eicommanicntion  and  cursing, 
showed  signs  of  retreat,  snd  Enrojie  breathed 
freely  when  it  vanislied  from  Ihi  (kies.  M  the 
risM  return  in  1531,  the  New  World  had  been 
difcOTBred  »nd  by  the  invention  of  printinn  Ibe 
foundktioD  bad  been  laid  for  tb«  Intellectutl  and 
religions  reform  of  the  Old.  Tbe  cornel,  as  then 
wen  in  Cancer,  was  of  a  bright  gold  color.  In  . 
1007,  the  ninth  visit,  Ibe  Copemican  system  had 
been  broached,  and  Galileo  and  Keppler  were  hi- 
boring  to  establish  it.  Tbe  course  of  the  comet 
was  observed  through  Drsa  Mi^or,  BoBlos,  Scr- 
pentis,  and  Ophiuchus.  Its  light  was  pale  and 
wa(«ry.  Thetailisdescribed  as longand thick,  like 
a  flaming  lance  or  sword.  Tbe  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  head  was  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
the  flied  start,  or  Jupiter;  and,  say  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  age,  of  its  direful  effects  '>the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  died" — "a  great  war  between  the 
Swedes  and  the  Danes."  "  The  comet  dace  me 
much  honor,"  was  the  remark  of  Cardinal  Maia- 


rine  on  bis  death-bed,  when  informed  by  his  m-    , 
vile  attendants  that  one  had  made  its  appearaace, 
It  is  happily  said,  in  Shakspearc,  in  allosionu 

this  sycophancy — 

The  Irnlh  return  brioga  ua  to  the  time  ofKcirlM 
and  Ilalley.      At  the  tlevenlh  revolution  in  1TS9,    . 
it  was  a  pale  and  feeble  objecL     In  1835,  tbt 


log  Infants  of  to-mor 
inflrmities  of  age. 

The  later  apparitions  of  Halley's  oanet  hi 
thus  been  far  less  briUiant  and  coniplenou  tt 
its  earlier  exhibitions.  At  its  four  laat  pal«£a 
Tctome,  it  bore  no  rosembUnce  to  tha  nrairtii 
Aomnda  majniliidinii  of  th«  year  1805.  Angs 
conjectures  that  the  conela,  hi  dewtttiuiK  (bdr 
immense  orhit-<,  disseminate  in  space  at  eaeb  le- 
volutjon  all  the  matter  which,  when  near  the 
perihelion  is  detached  from  the  nucleus  and  fonai 
the  tail.  It  is  clearly  possible,  tbercfore,  that 
some  of  them  m.iy  in  process  of  time  eomplctdy 
waste  away,  unleiia  by  Iroveling  through  similar 
detached  trains,  tiiey  recover  a  quantity  of  mat- 
ter sufficient  to  compensate  for  their  own  loisca 


TFo  may  believe,  also,  that  dissipation  occurring,  1  yoro,  thongh  the  early  annalist!  and  artista  bavt 
the  same  body  that  now  preient*  an  inaigniGcant  undoulitedly  borrowed  largely  from  Imaglnlllfl* 
■ppearance,  aihibitad  a  bolder  front  in  daya  of  |  in  describing  these  bodice.     In  a  gelastial  atlU 
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nblisbid  about  the  jeiir  IGSO,  fi 


ur,  froi 


■hicli   tUc 


Dd  dial 


rled  de! 


iiicIcDt  that  these 

ever  true  lu  i-uchwild 

IS  the  followinE,  from 
lo  '-Eiemplii  ComeWrum"  of  Rossroburg,  a 
intemporarjr  of  Xewton:— "In  the  y*»r  1527, 
boot  four  in  the  morning,  not  only  Id  the  Pnli- 
n«  of  (he  Rhine,  but  nearl;  OT«r  all  Europe, 
ppearcd  for  an  hour  and  n-qunrler  a  moat  hor- 
iblc  comet,  in  thU  oorl.     to  its  length  it  was  of'  owooned  with  fe«r! 


.1  (Irnwings  ,  ft  bluody  color,  inclining  to  Buffrtin.  From  the 
ineied  nro  '  lop  uf  its  [r»in  appeared  a  bended  »nn,  in  tie 
sxic  efi'orts  '  hand  irhereor  was  a  huge  aword  in  Iho  instant 
posture  of  striking.  At  the  point  of  the  aword 
WM  a  itar.  From  the  star  proceeded  duakj  rajs 
lilic  javelins  or  lesser  sworJa,  lis  if  imbrued  in 
htood,  between  whicb  nppesrcd  human  faces  of 
the  color  of  blackish  clouda,  with  rough  hair  and 
beards.  All  these  moved  with  such  terrible 
iparkling  and  brightoeSB,  that  man;  spectators 


The  next  most  remarkable  comet  of  modem 
mM  appeared  about  the  middle  of  December, 
743,  and  continued  Tisible  during  the  spring  of 
ka  7«ar  following.  On  tbe  1st  of  Fabnuij,  ao- 
orffiag  to  Chlieani,  it  was  more  brilliant  than 
Mm^  the  briglitoit  star  in  tb*  heaicns.  On 
bi  8th  It  Mjaalled  Jnpiter,  and  was  Tisible  In 
ba  ptMHtM  of  the  sun  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
Wttsoalh.  By  sriectins n  couTcnient situation 
tmj  penona  saw  it  at  mid-ds;  withont  gluses. 
iHwal  Inatancai  of  similar  briUiauej  ara  on  re- 
«C  Jnatin  msntioas  a  comet  which  appeared 
«  tkm  Urth  of  Mithridates,  and  oTercome  the 
rightoaaa  of  lb*  sun  by  its  splendor;  and, 
mrnar  this  may  b«  an  eiaggeration,  thsra  are 
IMJ  w«ll-att«st«d  CHMS  of  theiB  bodies  bung 
Mn  by  broad  daylight.  The  Caiarian  comet, 
n  otfa«i*  in  1402.  with  one  in  1fiR2,  ware 
t>B  vlsibio.  Tbe  flne  cornet  ot  1577  was  aaan 
Ilk  Ite  naked  aya  by  Tjobo  Brabe,  befora  m- 


mL  On  aecoDDt  of  tt*  brightness,  and  poculiar 
,  tho  comet  of  1744  eicited  great  attention 
and  interest  It  exhibited  no  train  until  within 
iistance  of  the  artnt  at  Mars  from  the  sun ; 
but,  earlj  in  March,  it  appeared  with  a  tail  di- 
Tided  into  lii  branches,  all  diTerging,  but  eurred 
in  the  same  direction.  Each  of  tbeie  tails  was 
about  4°  in  width,  and  fh)m  itO"  to  44"  in  length. 
The  edgra  were  bri^t  and  decided,  the  middls 
faint,  and  tbe  inlerrening  spaces  as  sombre  as 
tho  rest  of  the  firmament,  tbe  stars  thiniDgin 
them.  This  comet  was  repeatedly  seen  In 
Switierland,  with  the  nnclens  below  the  horiton, 
and  the  six  tails  extending  from  twenty  to  thirty 
degrees  above  it.  The  sceno  pressnted  by  tbii 
remarkable  bod;  in  the  ritnatton  rtferrod  lo  wu 
■triking  in  the  extreme  when  drenrailancet 
favored  tbe  display. 

In  the  year  1770,  a  eomat  appeand,  which  hM 
Mqnlnd  eondderabla  netoriatf  trom  tha  alUn- 
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liolu  which  its  orbit  hss  undergone.  It  wu 
obMired  b;  HeiBier,  ■  man  who  nuited  great 
■iiDpUoitf  of  chnneter  with  high  KiCDtiGo  st- 
talnmcntt.  Louia  XV.  called  him  It  furet  da 
eontitt,  from  hi*  teal  in  bunting  after  them.  He 
had  dia«OTei«d  twelre,  ercrj  one  of  which,  saja 
Delambre,  guned  him  admiMion  to  some  foreign 
aendemr.  While  attending  to  hia  wife  doring 
her  Inat  motoenit,  Montagne  diMOTored  another 


This  was  a  catting  itroke  to  Matuer,  and  U  tt 
claimed,  "Alat!  I  had  diaeorarad  twelje,  iW 
this  Uontagna  hae  taken  awB7  mj  thirtecalb  I' 
Then  remembering  that  it  waa  hIawUh  be  »Wj 
mourn  for,  he  began  t«  laj,  "ah I  U  paam 
fenme !"  and  went  on  deploring  hia  ooneL 

Another  comet,  eihibiUng  soma    reniaikiUl 
features,  presented  itself  in  the  jc^r  1807. 
was  ssBtduouBlj  obserred  bj  Haraohel,  in  tat- 


Isnd.aDdbythecontinectalafitronomera  Scbroe- 1 faranohee  huvin;;  i 
ler,  BeBHOl  and  Olbers.     The  drawings  of  the  t 
fanner  aj*e  hers  giTen,  talcoa  on  two  sucoeeding    cm  lights  appear 
eTeuiags,  which  show  a  di>Lded  tail,  the  separate  I  from  the  train  to  . 


\ei  tbctr  as] 

d  T  in  ailing  Ilk*  ll 


In  the  antumD  of  I8I1,  within  the  nemorj  of 
many  of  the  present  generation,  b;  far  tbe  floeat 
eomet  anddenl;  appeared  to  adorn  our  hearens, 
that  has  been  seen  linoe  the  age  of  Kewlon.  It 
waa  Srat  beheld  in  England  In  the  beginning  of 
Heplember,  and  wai  risible  for  mor*  than  three 
mmttba,  In  facesMion,  to  the  naked  eye,  shlniDg 
^4  (Test  fphndor,  the  obaerred  of  tU  o^wec- 


rers.  This  was  a  comet  of  the  fintclara  InpaM 
of  magnitude  and  laminosity.  Its  brilliant  laD. 
at  its  greatest  elongation,  had  an  eilent  of  111 
millions  of  miles,  b;  a  breadth  of  16  mlllieM; 
and  thus,  sappoiing  the  nocleus  of  tbe  oomitis 
haTe  been  placed  on  the  snn,  and  the  tall  la  Ike 
pUne  of  the  orbits  of  the  plaaita,  tt  vmU  h«TC 


\T«Mtn&  < 


[   tteiM  at   McEvwr.  Tmai,  i^ 
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Eartli,  mod  h«T«  houdad  on  that  of  iSwt.  At 
ita  neareit  ippreiefa  to  as,  the  comet  wu  jet 
diitiiiit  141  millioDs  ef  milM,  so  that  eren  had 
the  tail  pointed  to  the  eartfa,  its  aztramity  woald 
LaTe  been  18  milUona  or  milea  amj  fhim  its 

The  appearance  of  tbi>  eomel  mat  itrikingly 
oraameDtal  to  the  eTcninf  iky.  Uao;  a  reaper 
late  in  the  harrest-Eeld  atajod  bli  hand,  and 
manj  a  peasant  home  ward -boa  nd,  atoppcd  in  ihe 
way,  U)  gate  npoa  the  celestial  noTeltj,  ai  it 


gnv  into  dlMinBtnaiB  irith  the  deolinlng  4*j. 
The  Ettri«k  Shepherd  haa  left  a  memorial  of  iiM 
impneiiona  in  the  veU-kipn  line*  :— 


Then  *u  no  iDCOnsiderable  amount  oT  niper- 
ititioDj  ftar  blended  upon  this  ooouion  with  the 
■Btoral  fMlingi  of  wonder  and  admintion  that 
w«n  excited.  Ai  tbe  great  comet  of  1680  had 
bMB  deemed  a  manifert  pr««agt  of  the  reroca- 
tion  of  tbe  Edict  of  Nantea,  the  peraacnlion  of 
the  French  Protestants,  and  the  long  mm  tliftt 
eiwned,  to  wm  the  beantiful  and  tranatent  Tiiitor 
of  1811  abosed  in  a  similar  manner.  It  vat 
widely  regarded  m  tbe  herald  of  aome  awful 
t«rreatrial  oeemrenee.  and  the  particnlar  cTsnt 
intended  was  not  doobtful  to  manj  mindi  whan 
MapoleoD  led  his  legions  from  the  west,  to  periah 
■agid  the  iDowt  of  Ruwi«,  and  Momow  was  in 

Boicoce  bat  been  mors  reeentl;  oocnpied  with 
two.eomet&r7  bodies,  InsigniSouit  in  their  ester- 
■■1  aipeot,  but  deeply  interetting  on  aceoont  of 
thediscoTOTj  that  their  orbital  eonrse  is  iDOlnded 
within  the  boonde  ot  onr  syatem.  ud  their  pre- 
dieted  retiims  falfilled  with  nntklling  psnGtsaU^. 
Tbi  Bnt  la  known  »•  the  eomet  of  Eoek*.     It 


wu  obterted  in  the  year  17S8,  by  Uevsler,  tra- 
Teraing  the  constellation  Aqasrioa ;  Afterward 
seen  by  Miss  Herschel,  in  1796,  in  Cygnui;  and 
by  H.  Fans,  in  1606,  in  Drsa  M^or ;  bnt  no  idM 
WM  entertained  that  theaa  were  appearsQues  ef 
tht  lamebody,  till  Enake,  in  ISIO,  esUblishad 
their  identity,  in  Mnseqaeace  of  which  tbe  comet 
has  TtoelTed  his  D«me.  It  paMee  its  peribelion 
within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  haa  iti  apbe- 
lion  midway  between  the  path*  of  the  talesoopic 
planeta  and  Jnpltar,  its  greatest  distance  from 
the  inn  being  twehe  times  ita  least  distance,  awl 
ita  period  of  rerolntion  1208  days,  or  SJ,  yectl. 
This  oltJMt  hat  now  seren  limes  answered  tc  the 
MiDcnncemente  nude  napeeting  ita  oonrae.  In* 
eontaatably  eatablishing  itt  eh«Tmater  ms  a  regn- 
lar  member  of  onr  lyttam,  moving  In  obedience 
to  ila  Uwc  Tha  comet  Appesri  as  a  imall  pa- 
bular patoh  oT  Taper,  witfaont  any  ttai^lika 
nnolau  or  tall,  aearoaly  paroepUble,  and  Ila  dl»- 
ncaa  taema  ta  ba  iDonaahg.  Bnt  tida  irndf^UL- 
eant  akd  ihadqw)  tUn^  tdAMk«.4«M^' 
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Mtiog  BDd  tmporiant  pheDomenoD,  thftt  of  tbe 
gndukl  diminntioD  af  its  pniodio  time,  owing  to 
»  ilncreuo  in  Iho  siis  of  its  orbit,  tbe  Bappovod 
effsct  of  a  reusing  medinm  in  tp&ce,  wliicb  (* 
nrtUng  it  nearer  the  bod,  end  naj  nitimiktelj 
tTinioate  iu  career  u  •  geperate  badj.  The 
BUne  eoneliuioa  Is  enlertuoed  with  referenoe  to 
the  planets,  fonnded  opao  this  peoiliftritj  of  the 
comet  of  Eneke.  If  the  epaeea  in  whioh  the; 
moT*  i(  occupied  bj  a  resisting  medinm,  that,  it 
is  eonoHTed,  will,  in  the  long  run  of  agea,  di- 
■ioish  their  aotaal  Telocitj,  decrease  the  oentri- 
ta;;«l  force,  gi*e  more  power  to  Die  soiar  attrac- 
tian,  draw  tliem  toward  the  centre,  end  thus  end 
the  Bj-sl«m.  Such  a  «peculalion  is,  to  Buy  tlio 
least,  premature.  We  may  admit  the  existonce 
of  an  ethereal  medium  wbicb  shall  pcrceplibl; 
effect  the  moTements  of  a  Bmall  Tapory  globule, 
*od  offer  no  appreciable  oppositioD  to  the  Bolid 
and  weigblj  planetary  masses.  The  proper 
course  is  to  wait  until  such  a  medinm  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  for  it  cannot  be  Hid  yet  to  be 
demonstrated;  and  until  we  hare  some  efldence 
of  its  actioa  in  the  esse  of  the  plansts,  before 
we  reason  upon  it  as  a  fact  Besides  the  comet 
of  Eoclce,  there  is  another,  whose  periodicity  has 
been  aacertaiocd,  a  disaoiery  due  to  M.  Biela,  in 
1826.  This  is  entirely  a  telescopic  object,  and 
without  tail  or  Diicleua  like  the  former.  Its 
aphelion  place  is  a  little  beyond  the  orbit  of  Ju- 
piter, its  perihelion  within  that  of  Tenna,  its 
time  of  reTolution  24CI  days,  or  6j  years.  This 
waa  the  comet  which  eicited  a  large  amount  of 
apprehenBioD  for  the  safety  of  oar  terrestrial 
maosion,  prior  to  its  retam  in  18^2.  It  was 
miculated  that  a  little  before  midnight,  on  the 
29th  of  October,  it  would  cross  the  plane  in 
which  the  earth  reToltes,  near  the  point  where 
our  globe  itself  would  be  on  the  morning  of  the 
80th  of  KoTcmbcT  following ;  and,  nndonbtedly. 


<f  v* 


had  tbe  comet  been  delayed  n  month  bj  taj  & 
turbanee,  a  collision  with  its  ncbnlotitj  would 
ha*e  taken  place.  The  alarm  waa  principally 
confined  to  the  Parisians,  who  »eem  to  be  some- 
nhat  addicted  to  such  fear*.  In  the  year  1773. 
in  coDBcquence  of  some  rumor  getting  afloat 
concerning  an  expected  comet,  the  pabUe  tran- 
quility was  disturbed,  and  Lalaude  Was  requeet 
ed  by  the  ciril  authorities  to  interfere  to  assuage 
the  popular  terrors.  To  prerent  their  renewal 
in  1882,  the  authority  of  tiie  Academy  of  Science* 
waa  ioToked  in  relation  to  the  anticipated  Tisitor, 
and  Arago  wrote  a  celebrated  treatise  t«  show 
the  groDndlessness  of  all  alarm.  AeconliDglj, 
^e  earth's  progress  iu  its  orbit  being  at  the  mean 
rate  of  two  milllDns  of  milca  daily,  and  a  monlh 
intervening  between  the  passage  of  the  comet 
across  it,  and  the  arrifal  of  the  earth  at  the 
same  point,  the  two  bodies  were  nerer  nearer 
than  sixty  millions  of  mites.  At  such  a  peaMfal 
distance  tbe  comet  is  plainly  welcome  to  ovr 
tumpike-rond  in  space.  The  accompanying  dia- 
gram repreaents  ita  course  aa  compared  with  that 
of  the  earth.  Oa  the  ellipse  arc  marked  Its 
places  from  tlie  beginning  of  each  year,  from  18tS 
to  1840,  the  interval  of  one  reTolution.  It  be- 
came Tieibie  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1838, 
and  may  again  be  expected  in  liew  during  I84S. 
In  the  spring  of  1848,  the  world  waa  tuddenlj 
startlod  by  the  apparition  of  an  objeot  in  tbe 
wNtem  bearena,  aoon  after  wineet,  Uka  ■  ainab 
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of  aurora,  streaming  from  the  region  of  the  sun 
below  the  coDStellation  Orion.  Its  outline  was 
8o  distinct,  and  its  light  so  conspicuous,  as  im- 
mediately to  arrest  the  attention  of  persons 
abroad  upon  the  roads,  and  in  vessels  at  sea. 
By  many  observers  it  was  mistaken  at  first  for 
the  zodiacal  light ;  but  its  aspect  and  movements 
proved  it  to  be  a  comet  of  the  very  largest  class. 
Instead  of  being  luminous  at  the  edges,  and 
more  obscure  in  the  middle,  a  general  character- 
istic of  cometary  tails,  which  has  induced  the 
belief  that  they  are  cones  internally  empty,  the 
light  of  the  tail,  in  the  present  instance,  was 
visibly  more  intense  in  the  centre  than  on  the 
sides.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  comets  ever 
observed,  and  would  have  appeared  an  extra- 
ordinary object  if  circumstances  had  been  favor- 
able to  its  exhibition  to  us.  Its  train  must  have 
extended  through  celestial  space  to  the  enormous 
length  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  miles. 
It  was  traveling  with  prodigious  velocity  away 
from  the  sun,  having  doubled  the  solar  orb  upon 
first  becoming  visible,  and  soon  vanished  from 
terrcMtrinl  gaze  in  the  immensities  of  the  universe. 
This  comet,  as  observed  at  Washington,  is  thus 
described  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  in  a  communi- 
cation  from  the  Ilydrographioal  Office  in  that 
city: — **0n  Monday  morning,  March  6th,  our 
attention  was  called  to  a  paragraph  in  the  news- 
papers, stating  that  a  comet  was  visible  near  the 
Bun  at  mid-day  with  the  naked  eye.  The  sky 
was  clear,  but,  not  being  able  to  discover  any 

thing  with  the  unassisted  eye,  resource  was  had 
to  a  telescope,  without  any  better  success.  About 
sunset  in  the  evening,  the  examination  was  re- 
newed with  great  diligence,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  last  faint  streak  of  day  gilded  the  west, 
beautiful  and  delicate  fleeces  of  cloud  curtained 
the  bed  of  the  sun,  the  upper  sky  was  studded 
with  stars,  and  all  hopes  of  seeing  the  comet  that 
evening  had  vanished.  Soon  after  we  had  re- 
tired, the  officer  of  the  watch  announced  the 
appearance  of  the  comet  in  the  west.  The  phe- 
nomenon was  sublime  and  beautiful.  The  needle 
was  greatly  agitated;  and  a  strongly  marked 
pencil  of  light  was  streaming  up  from  the  path 
of  the  sun,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward ;  its  edges  were  parallel.  It 
was  l^  80^  broad,  and  ZO^  long.  Stars  could  be 
Been  twinkling  through  it,  and  no  doubt  was  at 
first  entertained  but  that  this  was  the  tail  of  the 
comet.  The  officer  of  the  watch  was  directed  to 
search  the  eastern  sky  with  the  telescope  in  the 
morning,  from  early  dawn  and  before,  till  sun- 
rise. Xothing  strange  or  uncommon  was  noted 
by  him.  Tuesday  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  sun 
was  clear,  gilding,  as  it  sunk  below  the  hills,  a 
narrow  streak  of  cloud,  seen  through  th«  tree- 


tops  beyond  the  Potomac.    The  tail  had  nppcitied 
of  great  length  for  the  first  time  the  evening  be- 
fore; therefore,  we  expected  to  find  its  length 
this  evening  greatly  increased.    It  was  a  moment 
of  intAnse  interest  when  the  first  stars  began  to 
appear.     The  last  rays  of  the  sun  still  lingered 
on  the  horizon,  and  at  this  moment  a  well-defined 
pencil  of  hairy  light  was  seen  pointing  toward 
the  sun.     At  6  h.  41  m.,  siderial  time,  the  first 
measurement  of  length  of  the  tail  was  taken ;  it 
measured  41®  to  the  horizon.     At  6  h.  10  m.  it 
had  beeoAe  most  distinct    It  was  then  1**  45^ 
broad,  and  55®  long,  not  including  the  part  below 
the  horizon,  which,  supposing  its  terminus  to  be 
near  the  sun,  could  not,  owing  to  the  oblique 
angle  which  it  made  with  the  horizon,  be  less 
than  10®    or  15®  more.      It  now   commenced 
gradually  to  fade  away,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
entirely   disappeared.      The  morning  observa- 
tions were  diligently  renewed,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  worthy  of  note."    A  letter,  dated  March 
22d,  from  Constantinople,  records  the  advent  of 
the  visitor  in  that  region,  and  the  various  specu- 
lations of  its  mongrel  population  concerning  it : 
"The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  called 
from  terrestrial  to  celestial  matters  within  the 
last  week,  by  the  appearance  of  a  luminous  body 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  by  some  declared  to 
be  a  comet  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  by  others, 
a  meteoric  or  nebulous  coruscation.     It  becomes 
visible  about  seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  remains 
in  sight  for  About  two  hours.     Its  position  is 
nearly  S.  S.  W.,  and  its  magnitude,  measured  by 
the  sextant,  is  1®  in  breadth,  and  21®  in  length, 
with  a  dip  of  45®.     The  appearance  of  this  phe- 
nomenon has  excited  general  interest  among  the 
natives.     The  moun^'imbcuhy  (chief  astrologer} 
declares  that  it  prognosticates  great  disasters  to 
people  residing  southward ;  it  forebodes,  in  the 
first  place,  divers  calamities  to  Greece;   and, 
secondly,  a  termination  of  French  Razias   in 
Algiers.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  priests, 
with  no  other  instruments  than  their  spectacles, 
announce  that  they  read  in  its  luminous  tail  the 
restoration  of  the  profiigate  Greek  Empire,  and 
the  downfall  of  modern  rule  in  Europe.     Then, 
again,  the  Persian  muchats,  at  the  Valide  Khan, 
all  stroke  their  beards,  and  swear  by  the  twelve 
Imans  that  the  meteor  represents  the  fiaming 
death-bladed  sword  of  Ali,  uplifted   to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  the  heretic  followers  of  Omcr, 
for  the  outrages  recently  committed  upon  the 
sainted  tombs  of  Kerbebah.    In  the  meanwhile, 
as  there  are  neither  astronomers  nor  instruments 
at  this  place,  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to  await 
accounts  from  Europe,  in  order  to  determine  the 
real  nature  of  this  extraordinary  and  splendid 
phenomenon." 
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A  European,  traveling  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
the  only  representatiTe  of  the  civiliied  world 
present  upon  the  occasion,  haa  graphically  nar- 
rated his  own  impressions,  and  those  of  his 
ludian  companions: — "We  ircre  ascending  the 
Essequibo,  that  noble  river  which,  though  a  small 
rill  among  the  mountains  of  the  equator,  disem- 
bogues  its  accumulated  waters  through  three 
channels,  nearly  twenty  miles  wide.  The  weather 
was  unfavorable ;  torrents  of  rain  had  descended, 
and  the  sky  had  been  covered  with  clouds  for 
weeks.  We  were  approaching  the  cataract  Ouro- 
pocari  in  4^  ll*^  north  latitude,  and  had  en- 
camped, on  the  8th  of  March,  three  miles  below 
it,  when,  for  the  first  time  since  our  departure 
from  the  coast,  the  sky,  hitherto  a  uniform  mass 
of  grayish  clouds,  cleared  in  the  evening,  and 
exposed,  toward  the  south-west,  the  deep, 
tropical  blue,  spangled  with  stars.  We  hailed 
with  pleasure  the  prediction  of  better  weather ; 
but  what  was  oar  amazement  when  we  observed, 
in  the  W>  S.  W.,  a  broad,  white,  nebulous  band, 
inclining  toward  the  horlxon,  and  stretching  to 
an  altitude  of  45®  I  The  zenith  was  covered  with 
those  beautiful  clouds  which  the  meteorologist 
calls  cirro-cumulus ;  the  sfiy  was,  however,  per- 
fectly clear  on  both  sides  of  the  band,  which,  G4^ 
(iu  arc)  broad,  and  of  a  pure  white,  almost  trans- 
parent, formed  a.  strong  contrast  with  the  deep 
azure  of  the  tropical  sky.  I  could  not  observe 
whether  the  band  rested  Apparently  on  the  hori- 
Kou,  as  the  wall-like  forest,  near  the  edge  of 
which  wjB  were  encamped,  prevented  me  from 
neeing  that  portion  of  the^ky.  From  the  point 
where  the  band  became  visible  it  appeared  of  a 
uniform  breadth,  becoming  more  transparent, 
and  slightly  diverging,  near  the  summit  What 
can  it  be  !  was  the  first  question.  My  Indian 
friends  stood  around,  looking  now  with  wonder 
at  the  phenomenon,  now  askance  at  me.  Our 
doubts  were  solved  next  evening,  March  9th:  it 
was  a  comet !  Our  camp  was  so  favorably  situa- 
ted that  the  south-western  horizon  was  exposed 
to  our  view.  The  sky  was  partially  clouded  un- 
til seven  o'clock,  when  the  clouds  to  the  west 
cleared  away,  and  there  stood  the  comet  in  all 
its  grandeur,  the  nucleus  being  about  12®  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  tail  extending  to  the  star  o 
Eridani,  then  about  45®  high.  The  nucleus  ap- 
peared, to  the  naked  eye,  like  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude ;  its  tail,  near  the  base  like  a 
narrow  band,  spread  in  its  broadest  part  1®  1(K, 
and  lost  itself  in  the  constellation  Eridanus.  The 
whitish  light  and  transparent  vapor  of  its  tail, 
resembling  more  those  clouds  compared  to 

*Tb«  bMuteoaa  ■tmUaoMaf  a  floek  at  rest,' 
diverged  about  20®  below  the  foot  of  Orion,  in 


nebulous  stripes.  We  stood  amasod.  A  bright 
moon  somewhat  lessened  the  effect  whioh  tiu» 
most  wonderful  of  all  natural  pbenomena  weiiU 
have  produced  had  all  else  been  hidden  in  dark- 
ness ;  but  the  extent  of  the  tail  rondcrod  it  n- 
markable ;  indeed,  it  was  the  largati  which  vt, 
who  stood  assembled,  had  ever  witneassd  ia  car 
lifetime.  1  still  recollect  the  beantiftil  eoMOt  of 
1811,  with  its  diverging  beams  of  ^nj  hw^  hot 
its  tail  was  much  less  in  length  thftn  th#  ombow 
looked  upon.  It  was  a  scene,  whieh  haa  izid 
itself  firmly  upon  my  memory.  Thera  '■aalood, 
upon  a  small  island  in  the  middla  of  flba  Mm^ 
quibo,  sui  rounded  by  foaming  waters  which,  op- 
posed in  their  course  by  dykes  of  graaili,  wiat 
thundering  away  over  Uie  black  atoaj  ioMMii,— 
I,  the  only  Earopean  among  a  nnmbtr  pf  aaked 
savages,  the  coppery  tint  of  whose  bodiei  ahoee 
in  strong  contrast  when  the  bamidg  Oaaten  of- 
the  camp  fires  threw  a  ray  upon  their  figures; 
some  standing  upright,  with  their  anna  aoross 
their  breast,  others  squatting  on  the  ground, 
but  their  fearful  eyes  all  directed  toward  the 
strange  star  with  its  luminous  train.  No  word 
was  spoken.  The  rush  of  the  foaming  waters 
was  the  only  interruption  of  the  silence.  Tama- 
nuo,  a  young  Wapisiana,  of  more  intelligence 
than  is  generally  met  with  among  his  tribe,  at 
last  broke  silence:  **This  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Stars,  the  dreadful  •  Capishi — ^famine  and  peati- 
lence  await  us ;"  and,  as  if  they  had  only  wanted 
the  utterance  of  a  syllable  to  give  Tent  to  thrir 
feelings,  the  assembled  Indians  borst  into  a  tor- 
rent of  declamation,  lamenting  the  appearance 
of  the  dreaded  Capishi,  as  the  precursor  of  pes- 
tilence and  famine,  and  raising,  with  violent  ges- 
ticulations, their  arms  toward  the  comet.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  among  my  Indian  followers  the 
same  superstitious  dread  of  a  comet,  which,  in 
all  ages,  rendered  their  celestial  appearance  the 
terror  of  the  uninstructed  and  vulgar.  The  Indians 
around  me  consisted  of  Ar^cumas,  Wapiatanas, 
and  Macusis.  The  first  called  the  comet  W4taim4. 
signifying,  like  Capishi,  the  Spirit  of  the  Stars. 
The  Macusi  Indians  named  it  C&-po^s6im4,  "a 
fiery  cloud,"  or  Woe-inopsa,  '*  a  sun  casting  its 
light  behind."  Must  we  not  acknowledge  that 
these  simple  children  of  nature  have  giTon  to 
this  magnificent  phenomenon  a  more  expresaiTe 
name  than  we  civilized  nations  7" 

The  leading  features  of  the  chief  oometaiy  ap- 
pearances of  modem  times  have  now  been  aketeh- 
ed.  There  are  various  inquiries  which  naturally 
•uggest  themselves  with  reference  to  these  bodice. 
What  is  their  physical  constitution  7  What  their 
origin  and  office  in  the  system?  Are  they  inhe- 
rently luminous,  or  dependent  upon  the  eolar 
glory,  shining  like  the  planets,  by  rirtoe  of  hia 
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tight !  Ha*«  tluj  anj  UmstrUl  inflaetiM  T  Is 
thtn  >  eh&Dce  of  our  globa  coining  into  Mtont 
oollUion  with  them;  «nd  tnppodng  aailltioa, 
whit  wonld  be  ill  probsble  effnetil  Op«D  mo«t 
of  tbew  poinU  wa  hsTO  no  cartain  knawUdge. 
It  ia  moat  probablo  that  a  comet  ia  altogether  & 
gaaeosB  haiy,  and  has  no  lolid  matter  whalcTer. 
B'tr  John  Bencbel  remarki,  that  "«bene*er 
powerfui  lelesoope*  lui*e  been  turned  on  them, 
thcjr  iMTe  not  faUed  to  diapal  the  llloalon  vhioh 
Kltribntea  aoliditf  to  that  more  eoDdeoaed  part 
«r  the  head,  which  appeara  to  the  naked  ey*  aa 
m  nnelenif  though  it  ii  true  that  in  acme  a  Tei7 
minnte  atellBT  point  hat  been  leen,  indioating  the 
aiietenoe  of  a  aoUd  bod;."  Hr.  Airj  also  aUtea 
that  "on  the  pfajaical  eontlitntion  or  oometa  we 
haTe  learnt  nothing,  except  that  thej  ^pear  to 
be  whollj  gaaeoiu." 

Theie  Tiewa  of  the  eooKtltation  ef  cometarj 
bodiea  «ho*  the  TatlM;  of  apprehendlnK  thcee 
eoneeqaence*  Trom  a  ahoek  with  tfaem,  of  whleh 
Wrrille  piotarea  hare  been  drawn,  and  the  im- 
poaaibiUtj  of  tboee  erenti  being  prodaaed  bj 
coHinon,  wUeh  haye  been  aaaigned  to  it,  aneh  aa 
the  deluge  of  Noab,  the  depree^un  ef  the  Caa- 
piaa  Sea  ftnd  iU  netgbborheod,  with  th«  fbraa- 
tion  of  the  roar  teleeeopie  planeta  ont  of  »  eomet- 
itiioken  orb.  *'It  ia  eaaj  to  repreaent,"  aaja 
Lkplaoe,  "(he  effect  of  nch  k  ahoek  npoB  the 
e«rth ;  the  aiia  and  motion  of  rotatioB  chaafed ; 
tb«  watere  abandontag  their  aiident  podtioa,  to 
predpitata  themeeWea  toward  the  new  equator; 
the  greater  put  of  m«a  akd  amli 
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a  luiiiCTaa]  dclnge,  or  deetrojed  bj  tha  violetteo 
of  the  ibock  gitm  to  the  tarreetrial  globe;  whole 
•peelee  annihilated;  all  the  monamenta  of  hu- 
man indastrj  rereraed ;  ineh  are  the  diNuten 
wbloh  a  ehock  of  ■  comet  wonld  prodace.  We 
aee  then,"  he  obaerree,  referring  to  thi*  Mnee 
aome  aingntar  facta  in  geo1(^7  explained,  "whr 
the  ocean  haa  abandoned  the  hlgheat  moontalna, 
on  which  it  has  left  ineonteatable  marka  of  ita 
former  abode.  We  aee  wbj  the  taimala  and 
plants  of  the  eonth  may  httTC  eiUlMl  In  tbe  ell- 
matM  of  the  north,  whero  their  ttliea  Mid  im- 
praaiiona  are  lUU  to  be  found.  I^atlj,  It  e»- 
pialna  the  short  period  of  the  ailitenea  of  the 
moral  world,  whoia  earlieat  monamenta  do  not  go 
mneh  farther  back  than  three  thonaand  jonn. 
The  haman  race,  redaeed  to  a  »m»ll  nnmber 
of  Indiridnali,  in  the  meet  deplorable  ftale,  oc- 
cupied only  with  the  immediate  oare  tbr  their 
■ubeiatenoe,  muit  naoaaaarfly  hare  lost  (he  re- 
membrance of  all  aeienaea  and  of  eTcrj  art;  and 
when  the  progreaa  of  ciTiliiation  hu  again 
created  new  wasti^  ererj  thing  wai  to  be  done 
ag^n,  ai  If  mankind  had  been  Juat  plaeed  upon 
the  earth."  Whan  this  waa  the  language  of  a 
philoeoplier  of  such  tdgh  repute,  the  cook  neja  and 
belica  of  Peris  might  wdl  tremble  at  the  an- 
nonuoement  of  »  oemet  "Popular  (errare," 
aaid  a  profkaior  than  wpen  ■  reeent  oecarioa, 
"areprodoetlTeof  ieileaaeaaaaqneaeea.  Bereral 
membera  of  tha  Aoadamy  maj  ■on  r«MHb«  the 
aeeldrata  and  dhnrdara  whi^  fblUwad  a  dmilar 
threat,  {HyrwdMtt]  weiiliwlirfl  U  <aM  ku^ 
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demy,  bj  M.  Delande  iu  Mh^\  1773.  Persons  of 
-weak  minds  died  of  fright,  and  women  miscarried. 
There  were  not  wauling  people,  who  knew  too 
well  the  art  of  turning  to  their  adrantage  the 
alarm  inspired  by  the  apprehended  comet,  and 
places  in  Paradise  were  sold  at  Tery  high  prices. 
The  announcement  of  the  oomet  of  1832,  may 
produce  similar  effects,  unless  the  authority  of 
the  Academy  apply  a  prompt  remedy ;  and  this 
salutary  interrention  is  at  this  moment  implored 
by  many  benevolent  persons."  The  possibility 
of  collision  with  one  of  these  Tagrant  cruisers  in 
space  may  indeed  be  soberly  entertained,  as  tliey 
move  in  all  imaginable  directions,  penetrate 
within  the  interior  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and 
often  pass  between  Mercury  and  the  sun.  But 
a  calculation  of  probMbilities  shows,  that  of  281,- 
OdO'xiUO  of  cbHUcet:,  there  are  280,999,099  that 
are  favoruble  to  one  unfavorable.  The  proba- 
bility, thereibro,  of  Kuch  an  event  happening  in 
the  experience  of  any  individual  of  the  human 
race,  is  no  greater  than  it  would  be  with  refer- 
ence to  his  drawing  one  black  ball,  supposing  it 
in  an  urn  with  280,909,009  white  balls.  As  to 
the  near  approach  of  a  comet  producing  any 
great  terrestrial  change,  such  as  deflecting  our 
globe  from  its  orbit  by  attraction,  and  scamper- 
ing  off  with  it  as  a  satellite,  we  have  plain  war- 
rant to  treat  the  asifumption  as  romance. 

Even  should  an  instance  of  actual  contact 
occur,  there  seems  no  more  reason  to  infer 
physical  convuision  from  the  attack  of  a  gaseous 
body,  than  in  the  case  of  a  squadron  of  clouds 
assailing  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  mountain. 
In  all  probability,  the  only  effect  would  be  a 
change  of  temperature,  with  some  peculiar 
atmospheric  phenomena,  yet  compatible  with  a 
full  security  to  human  life  and  happiness.  That 
the  orbital  course  and  rotation  of  our  planet 
would  be  affectod ;  that  the  polo  and  the  equator 


would  exchange  places;  that  the   ocean  would 
leave  its  present  bed,  and  the  dry  land  be  sub- 
merged;   that  any  consequence    would    follow 
beyond  a  temporary  alteration  'of  climate,  we 
have  not  only  no  authority  to  suppose,  but  stroug 
grounds  to  deny.     The  surmise  has  been  enter- 
tained that,  in  the  year  1887,  our  globe  experi- 
enced some  cometary  entanglement ;  and  nothing 
more  likely  than  that  repeatedly,  since  the  Crea- 
tion, the  terrestrial  surface  has  received  a  bru&h. 
No  trifling  service  has  been  rendered  to  mankind 
by  science,  that  now  these  bodies  are  divested  of 
those  attributes  of  terror  with  which  they  were 
identified  in  ages  past,  when  regarded  as  the 
heralds  of  political  misfortune,  or  portending 
fatal  physical  events.    When  tidings  came  across 
the  seas,  brought  by  merchant  and  monk,  that 
William  the  Norman  was  preparing  to  contest 
the  possession  of  his  territories  with  Harold,  a 
comet,  flaring  in  the  heavens,  raised  misgivings 
in  the  Saxon  mind,  as  to  the  issue  of  the  event, 
and  unnerved  him  for  the  struggle  when  all  his 
vigor  was  most  required.     An  after  chronicle 
relates  how  a  star  with  three  long  tails  appeared 
in  the  sky,  how  the  learned  declared  that  Fuch 
stars  appeared  only  when  a  kingdom  wanted  a 
new  king,  and  how  the  said  star  was  called  a 
**  comette.*'     So,  in  1618,  a  similar  object  was 
believed,  in  France,  to  foreshow  another  Bar- 
tholomew massacre ;  in  Holland,  to  predict  the 
death  of  Bameveldt ;  at  Vienna  its  fiery  aspect 
was  viewed  as  symbolic  of  destruction  to  the 
Bohemian  heretics;  while,  in  England,  it  was 
connected  with  coming  wars,  and  the  death  of 
James's  queen.     It  is  no  slight  advantage  to  the 
modems,  that  they  can  gaze  upon  such  oljeots 
without  anticipating  disaster,  and  regard  them 
as  controlled  by  those  laws  to  which  their  own 
world  is  obedient. 


HOUSEHOLD    TREASURES. 


HousKBOLO  treanureii,  hotuiehold  treMure*, 

Home-bom  blesslDgii,  what  are  they  ? 
Wealth,  high  birth,  or  aught  attendant 

On  eftate,  or  proad  array : 
Cuikets  of  the  eoetllMt  Jewels, 

Cnbloeti  of  andent  store, 
9hrlnoi  where  Art  her  Inoenso  oflem. 

Volumes  of  aublime^t  lore? 

Hoomhold  treaanreR,  home*a  true  Jewels. 

Arc  auptrlor  (kr  than  those ! 
Prattling  children,  blithe  and  ruddy 

As  the  dew-bespangled  rose: 
Types  of  all  the  truly  greut  ones 

Whidi  the  world  hath  worshipped : 
Winsome  younglings,  home's  best  angels, 

kn  the'  things  I  *d  own  Instead. 


Joyous  creatures,  choice  possessions, 

May-flowers  in  life's  winter  hour, 
Silver  doudlffts  that  enmantle 

The  lorn  soul  when  troubles  lour  : 
Drops  of  rain,  when  care  and  sorrow 

Parch  the  spirlVs  genial  springs; 
Soothing  minstreli,  when  unkindness 

Snaps  the  hearts  melodious  strings. 

Household  treasures,  household  treasures, 

Lasting  blessings — what  are  they  ? 
Kau;;ht  which  wealth  and  glory  proffer — 

These  anon  will  all  decay : 
While  eternal  In  the  heavens — 

With  the  white-robed  cherubim- 
Little  children,  once  among  us. 

Swell  the  ererlastlng  hymn. 
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[Entered  Moordlng  to  act  of  GooKieft,  In  Uhj  jw  1854, 1^  J.  T.  n£JU)LLT,  in  tho  ClttVa  Oflke  of  the  Dbtrict  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  and  for  the  Hoathcm  Diitrict  of  New  York.] 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON. 


BT  J.  T.  BBADLET. 
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ClIAVTER  X. 


Fall  of  Bnrgoyne— Sermon  of  Tlaothy  DwJght— Letter 
ttom  WanbinKtoD  ti)  Howe— Attack  on  Fort  Mercer  and 
Death  of  Count  D(iiioi>— <iallaDt  1>efenae  and  Fall  of  Fort 
Mifflin— Fall  of  Fort  Mcrcor^Mirch  of  Howe  aKalmt 
WaRhington,  and  AdiireRs  of  the  lattitr  to  his  Troops— 
Tlic  Conway  CaUl  and  File  of  the  head  Conspirator**— 
Valli'y  For^c— Suffcrinpn  of  llie  Soldier*— Wa»hington 
at  Prayer— Labdrn  of  WashinRton  and  Inefllciiincy  of 
Congre?*— Tlie  Half- Pay  Kstnbllihment-^WaidilngtonN 
Antwer  to  the  O^mplaint  lliat  he  did  not  make  a  Wln- 
U>r  Ckmpalini— N^^i*  of  the  Allianoe  of  Franre— Celebrar 
tiou  of  it  in  Valloy  For^re— Baron  Steuben  and  the  Kf 
fbctf  of  hif  Discipline  on  the  Army— ITowe  rvtiolTet  to 
Evacuate  Philadelphia— Conndl  of  War  in  American 
Camp  en  the  bext  course  to  adopt 

FotJR  days  after  the  failure  atGermontown,  the 
second  battle  of  Saratoga  vhia  fought,  and  Bur- 
goyne,  now  completely  hcmuKid  in,  turned,  as  a 
last  rcBonrce,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was 
•ndeaToring  to  force  his  way  up  the  Hudson  to  his 
rewae.  The  latter  had  succeeded  in  taking  both 
forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  though  bravely 
defended  by  Generals  James,  and  George  Clinton. 
Hia  effort,  however,  came  too  late.  Fur  six 
«iajfl  Bnrgoyne  gloomily  bore  up  against-  the  de- 
cnt  which  he  knew  was  written  againt^t  him. 
Bnt  hii  unrelenting  foes  day  by  day  giithered 
oloMr  and  darker  around  him.  They  pitched 
Iheir  balls  into  bis  uncovered  camp,  and  from 
erery  height  played  with  their  arUllery  on  his 
dispirited  columns.  Through  the  hall  of  council, 
where  his  officers  were  moodily  assembled, 
through  the  very  apartment  where  he  sat  at  din- 
ner, cannon  balls  would  crash,  while  all  around 
his  oamp  the  steadily  increasing  storm  gave  fear- 
tal  indications  of  his  overthrow.  For  awhile  he 
tamed  and  turned,  like  a  scorpion  girt  with  fire, 
but  his  proud,  ambitious  heart  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  that  splendid  army,  on  which 
be  had  fondly  hoped  to  build  his  fame  ani^ secure 
rank  and  glory,  laid  down  its  arms.  Forty-two 
brass  cannon,  five  thousand  stind  of  arms,  and 
all  the  camp -equipage,  fell  into  the  hand:)  of  the 
Americans,  and  one  long,  loud  ^hout  of  triumph 
II nd  of  joy  rolled  through  the  northern  colonies. 
0:ite«,  inflated  by  success,  for  which  he  had 
Arnold  to  thank,  refused  to  report  his  victory  to 


Washington,  but  sent  his  dispatch  to  Putnam 
with  the  rcqucj-t  to  deliver  it  td  Congress.  PuU 
nam,  overjoyed  at  tho  news,  spread  it  through 
tho  army,  and  ehoiitiii,  and  the  firing  of  cannon 
siKiialijed  the  glorious  event.  Rev.  Timothy 
Dwi^ht,  a  chaplain  in  the  Jirmy,  preached  a  ser- 
mon at  heail-quarter:?,  next  day,  from  the  text, 
'*  I  will  remove  far  off  from  you  the  northern 
:inMV.'*  Never  was  a  sermon  so  li:!itcncd  to  be- 
fill  e  by  the  oflioers  and  troop-.  Putnam  could  not 
refrain  from  nodding  and  bmHin<^  during  the  dis- 
coitrrie  at  the  happy  hits  witli  which  it  was  filled, 
:ind  at  the  close  was  loud  in  his  praii^e-s  of  Mr. 
Dwight  and  the  sermon,  though,  to  be  sure,  he 
suid  there  was  no  huch  text  in  the  Bible — the 
ch.iplain  having  coined  it  to  suit  the  occasion. 
When  shown  the  passage,  he  exclainied,  "Well, 
there  is  every  thing  in  that  book,  and  D wight 
knows  just  where  to  lay  his  finger  on  it." 

Washington,  distressed  for  want  of  men,  had 
written  Gates,  after  the  fir.-t  battle,  to  send  him 
Morgan's  corps,  if  the  enemy  was  retreating. 
Gntcs  declined,  on  the  gmund  that  Unrgoync  wa;* 
still  in  fronts  Two  days  after,  the  decisive  b;ittle 
was  fought,  and  yet  lie  retained  the  troops  until 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  settled,  and 
its  formalities  gone  thron;;h  with. 

About  this  iima  Wa:<hington  received  a  letter 
from  Howe,  in  which  the  latter  remonstrated 
warmly  against  the  destruction  of  several  mill.x. 
by  the  American  troops,  on  tho  ground  that  it 
inflicted  distress  on  the  inhabitants.  Washing- 
ton defended  his  conduct  as  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  usages  of  war,  and  added,  *'  I  am  happy 
to  find  that  you  express  so  much  ceasibility  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  as  it  gives  room 
to  hope  that  those  wanton  and  unnecessary  <lenrH- 
dations  which  have  heretofore,  in  in::ny  instances, 
marked  the  conduct  of  your  urmy,  will  be  disctni- 
tinued.  The  instances  I  allude  to  need  not  be 
enumerated;  your  own  memory  will  suggest 
them  to  your  imagination,  frnjji  the  de>tracti<tn 
of  Charlcstown,  in  Ma<sneliiisett>,  down  to  the 
more  recent  burning  of  mills,  barns,  and  horise^, 
at  the  he.ad  of  KIk  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Schuylkill."     No  man  knew  better  how  to  deal 
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these  BeTere  home  thrusts  than  Wasbiiigton. 
They  were  giTen,  howoTeri  m  a  jost  punishment, 
and  did  not  spring  from  a  reTongefal  temper,  for 
on  the  Tery  day  the  flag  bore  this  oaostio  note, 
Hnother  accompanied  the  following  ciTil  oard: 
*' General  Washington's  oompliments  to  General 
liowe,  and  does  himself  the  pleasure  to  return  to 
him  a  dog  whish  aocidentally  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  by  the  inscription  on  the  collar  appears  to 
belong  to  General  Howe." 

The  two  armies,  lying  so  near  each  other, 
constant  skirmishes  took  place  between  detached 
parties,  in  which  great  skill  and  braTery  were 
frequently  exhibited.  It  became  Tory  difficult  for 
Howe  to  collect  forage,  and  in  the  partisan  war- 
fart  which  the  attempt  created  the  Britbh  were 
sure  to  be  losers. 

In  the  meantime,  Howe  pushed  his  efforts  to 
clear  the  Delaware  below  the  city,  so  that  the 
fleet  could  come  up.  Washington,  on  the  other 
hand,  determined  at  all  haiards  to  prcTent  it, 
for  he  knew  that  unless  Howe  could  open  his 
communication  with  the  ships,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  eTacuate  Philadelphia.  Forts  Mercer 
and  Mifflin,  on  Red  and  Mud  Banks,  protected  by 
a  fleet  of  galleys  and  other  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Com.  Haxlewood,  was  the  only  bar- 
rier between  the  British  army  and  their  ships, 
and  against  these  Howe  immediately  directed  a 
large  force.  Col.  Christopher  Green,  with  four 
hundred  men  from  the  two  Rhode  Island  regi- 
inents,  garrisoned  Fort  Mercer,  while  Colonel 
Smith,  with  about  the  same  number  of  Maryland 
troops,  defended  Fort  Mifflin.  Count  Doaop, 
with  tweWe  hundred  Hessians,  was  sent  against 
the  former,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d 
of  October,  suddenly  emerged  from  the  woods 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  fort.  The  little  garri- 
Kon  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  not  unprepared. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  Hessian  officer  rode  up  with 
a  flag,  and  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
declaring  that  if  they  refused  no  quarter  would 
be  giyen.  Enraged  at  this  insolent  demand. 
Colonel  Green  replied,  "  W$  atk  no  guartert,  nor 
icill  we  give  any."  With  this  murderous  under- 
standing, the  two  armies  prepared  for  action. 
Donop  immediately  ordered  a  battery  to  be 
erected,  within  half  gun  shot  of  the  fort,  and 
notwithstanding  the  cannonading  of  the  Ameri^ 
cans,  completed  it,  and  at  four  o'clock  opened 
his  fire.  He  played  furiously  on  the  American 
works  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then 
gate  orders  to  move  forward  to  the  assault.  In 
two  columns,  one  against  the  north  and  the  other 
against  the  south  side,  they  moTed  swiftly  and 
steadily  over  the  intervening  space.  The  little 
band  within  gated  sternly  on  the  overwhelming 
numbers,  bearing  down  in  such  beautiful  array. 


resolved  to  die  where  they  stood  rather  thai 
surrender.    The  first  division,  finding  the  ad- 
vance post  and  outworks  abandoned,  ^"'•g'fi 
the  Americans  had  left  them  in  affright.    A  loni 
cheer  rang  through   the  ranks,  a  livelj  naidi 
was  struck  up,  and  the  column  moved  swifUj 
forward  toward  the  silent  redoubt  itself,  in  wbiek 
not  a  man  could  be  seen.    The  soldiers  woe 
already  ascending  the  ramparts  to  plant  upon 
them  the  flag  of  victory,  when  mddenlj  evuy 
embrasure  vomited  forth  fire,  while  ^  shower  cf 
grape-shot  from   a   partially    masked    batteiy 
swept  them  away  with  frightful  rapidity.   Stunned 
and  overwhelmed,  they  broke  and  fled  cnit  of 
the  reach  of  the  fire.     The  troops  oomprising 
the  other  column  approached  the  south  tide  ef 
the  fort,  and  pressing  gallantly  on,  passed  the 
abattis,  crossed  the  ditch,  and  were  poaring  over 
the  pickets,  and  mounting  even  the  p«rapeti, 
when  the  same  deadly  fire  smote  them  so  ter- 
ribly that  they  recoiled  and  fled,  leaving  their 
commander  mortally  wounded  on  the  field.    The 
next  day  he  died.     He  was  only  thirtj-seves 
years  of  age,  and  just  before  his  death  ezelaimed, 
**  It  is  finishing  a  noble  career  early,  but  I  die 
the  victim  of  my  ambition  and  the  avarice  of  mf 
sovereign."*    The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  abevt 
four  hundred,  while  that  of  the  Americans 
but  thirty-eight    The  first  ^cannon  shot 
at  Fort  Mercer  was  the  signal  for  the 
fleet  to  advance  against  Fort  Mifllin.     It  was, 
however,  kept  at  bay  by  the  American  gsllies 
and  floating-batteries,  and  did  not  make  its  at- . 
tack  on  the  fort  till  next  day,  when  the  Augusta, 
of  sixty-four  guns,  the  Roebuck,  of  forty-four, 
two  frigates,  the  Merlin,  of  eighteen  guns,  and  a 
galley  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  fort  and  flotills. 
The  Americans  replied  with  a  terrific  cannonade^ 
the  echoes  rolling  up  the  I>elaware,  filling  friends 
and  foes  with  the  deepest  anxiety.      Bat  the 
balls  of  the  Americans  crashed  so  incessantly 
through  the  ships  that  the  commander  at  length 
gave  the  orders  to  fall  down  the  river  oat  of  the 
reach  of  the  fire.    A  shot  had  set  the  Augosta 
on  fire,  and  at  noon  she  blew  up,  with  a  tre- 
mendous explosion.     Soon  after,  the  Merlin  was 
seen  to  be  in  a  blaze,  and  she  too  blew  op,  wfaea 
the  enemy  withdrew.     The  officers  eommandieg 
both  forts  were  highly  complimented  by  Wssh- 
ington,  and  swords  were  voted  them  and  Com* 
modore   Hazlewood  by  Congress.     Though  re- 
pulsed, Howe  did  not  abandon  the  attempt  ts 
force  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  thirty  vessds 
arriving,  not  long  after,  from  New  Toii[,  bring- 
ing reinforcements,  he  set  on  foot  more  extensive 
preparations.    Province  Island,  in  rear  of  Mod 

*  Referring  to  the  Iket  that  the  troops  were  hifii  ti 
Kasland  eoiely  to  oMaIn  money. 
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Uuid,  WIS  Uken  povMtsion  of,  and  butteries 
wen  ereeted,  wliile  a  large  fleet,  the  Tessd^  of 
idiioh,  drawing  bnt  little  water,  assembled  near 
th«  forts.  Washington,  from  his  camp  at  White- 
narsh,  saw  these  preparations  with  the  extremest 
anxiet  J.  With  the  fall  of  these  forts  would  be 
e^tingttisfaed  his  last  hope  of  compelling  the 
British  to  eraoaate  Philadelphia  that  season. 
He  wished  to  dislodge  the  enemj  on  ProTinoe 
Island,  bnt  in  the  attempt  he  would  expose  him- 
mUf  to  an  attack  in  the  rear  bj  Howe,  who  had 
thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  and  oonld 
ea«ilj  reach  him  and  cut  olF  his  retreat  with  a 
Taatlj  superior  force.  Thus  fettered,  he  saw  the 
works  go  up  day  by  day,  and  the  Tessels  and 
floating  batteries  slowly  swing  to  their  places, 
and  a  circle  of  Are  gathering  around  Fort  Mifflin, 
fimn  which  nothing  but  a  miracle  oould  deliTcr 
it.  In  the  meantime,  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in, 
and  the  fatigued  soldiers  were  compelled,  in  re- 
liering  guard,  often  to  wade  breast  deep  in  the 
wnter.  By  tho  10th,  [Not.,]  a  floating  battery 
of  twenty  heavy  cannons  had  been  brought 
through  a  new  channel,  to  within  forty  yards  of 
aa  angle  of  the  fort,  and  four  sixty-four,  and 
two  forty  gun  ships  to  within  nin^  hundred 
yards,  while  fourteen  strong  redoubts,  protected 
b/  heavy  artillery,  covered  Province  Island. 

Against  this  formidable  array  Colonel  Smith 
ooald  muster  but  three  hundred  men,  protected 
hgr  eomparatively  few  batteries.  At  noon,  on  the 
10th,  the  cannonading  commenced  from  all  the 
ships  and  land  batteries,  at  once,  and  it  rained 
■hot  and  shells  upon  that  little  fort  But  its 
goaa,  trained  by  skillful  artillerists,  spoke  sharp 
aad  quick  amid  the  deafening  echoes,  and  it 
flamed  and  thuadered  over  that  low  island  as 
flMugh  a  volcano  were  upheaving  it  from  the  sea. 
Before  night  the  commander  of  the  artillery  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb,  and  the  palli- 
ladea  began  to  suffer.  One  cann'-'n  was  also 
damaged.  All  night  long  the  heavens  and  the 
waters  were  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  the  guns, 
wlMse  sullen  reverberations  rolled  with  a  boding 
iimnd  over  the  American  camp.  The  cannon- 
adingeontinued  all  next  day,  slowly  grinding  the 
fhrt  to  powder.  Col.  Smith,  struck  senseless  by  a 
hriok  which  a  cannon-ball  buried  against  him  in 
itfl  paasage  through  a  chimney,  was,  with  Capt 
Q%orgpt  also  wounded,  oarHed  over  to  Red  Bank. 
Tho  enemy  played  night  and  day,  without  cessa- 
tion, on  the  works,  to  prevent  the  garrison  from 
ropatnng  damages,  and  on  the  12th  dismounted 
two  eighteen-pounders.  The  next  day  the  ruin 
if  the  block-house  was  complete.  Lieutenant 
Bniisel  sttoceeded  Colonel  Smith  in  command,  but 
nrercome  with  fatigue,  withdrew,  and  Mi^or 
rhayre  volunteered  to  take  his  place.    A  more 


gallant  officer  was  never  inclosed  by  the  walls  of 
a  fort  Against  the  hopelejs  odds  that  pressed  him 
so  sorely,  with  his  cannon  dismounted  one  after 
another,  all  his  outworks  demolished,  and  his 
garrison  thinned  off,  he  bore  up  to  the  last,  re- 
fusing to  yield  while  a  gun  oould  carry  shot 
The  scene  around  that  low  fort  at  night  was  in- 
describably grand  and  fearfhl.  Girdled  with 
Are,  and  the  target  for  so  many  cannon,  canopied 
with  shells  bursting  over  and  within,  it  still  spoke 
forth  its  stem  defiance,  and  answered  thunder 
with  thunder.  On  the  13th,  the  heavy  floating 
battery  opened  with  frightful  effect,  but  before 
noon  it  was  knocked  to  pieces  and  silenced  by 
the  well-directed  fire  of  Thayer's  artillery.  Thus 
day  after  day  wore  on,  while  the  garrison,  though 
sick  and  exhausted,  stood  bravely  to  their  guns. 
All  this  time  Mijor  Flewry  sent  daily  dispatches 
to  Washington.  A  mere  line  or  two  detailed  the 
progress  of  the  enemy.  Compelled  to  sit  lisUess 
while  this  brave  defense  was  going  on,  his  indig- 
nation was  aroused  against  Gates  and  Putnam, 
for  their  refusal  to  send  the  reinforcements  ho 
had  demanded,  and  which  might  have  prevented 
the  terrible  calamities  that  nothing  now  seemed 
able  to  avert  At  length  a  deserter  to  tho 
British  informed  the  commanders,  to  th^  as- 
tonishment,  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  garrison. 
The  attack  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  but  en* 
couraged  by  the  report  of  this  deserter,  they,  at 
daylight  oh  the  16th,  brought  up  two  frigates  to 
cannonade  the  fort  in  front,  while  the  Vigilant, 
cut  down  so  as  to  draw  little  water,  was  carried 
so  close  to  the  works  that  her  guns  overlooked 
those  within.  At  ten  o'clock  a  signal  bugle  rung 
out  over  the  water  and  the  next  moment  a  terrifle 
cannonade  opened.  The  effect  was  appalling.  Tho 
already  half-destroyed  batteries  were  soon  com- 
pletely demolished,  the  ditches  filled  with  ruins, 
while  the  top-men  in  the  rigging  of  the  Yigilaal 
picked  off  the  artillerists  on  the  platforms,  aad 
cast  hand  grenades  into  their  midst  With  only 
two  mounted  guns,  whose  echoes  could  scarcely 
be  heard  in  the  surrounding  uproar,  Thayer  still 
kept  up  a  brave  defense.  In  a  short  time  these 
shared  the  fate  of  the  others,  and  before  night  every 
embrasure  was  in  ruins,  the  parapets  all  knocked 
away,  the  artillery  company  almost  to  a  man 
killed  or  disabled,  and  the  whole  fort  presenting 
on|r  a  painful  wreck.  As  darkness  approached, 
Thayer  sent  over  to  Red  Bank  all  the  garrison 
but  forty  men.  With  these  he  remained  tiH 
midnight,  when,  seeing  that  every  defense  was 
swept  away,  and  the  enemy  making  preparations 
for  storming  the  place  in  the  morning,  he  set  firo 
to  the  ruins,  and  by  the  light  of  the  flames 
crossed  over  to  Red  Bnnk.  Scarcely  fifty  un- 
wounded  men  were  left  of  the  whole  garrison.* 
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It  was  one  of  the  most  obsUnate  battles  that  had 
yet  been  fought,  and  stood  side  bj  side  with 
Arnold's  naral  action  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
coTered  the  heroes  of  it  with  honor. 

Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  was  still  in  posses- 
idon  of  the  Americans,  and  Washington  strained 
erery  nenre  to  sare  it  But  Green,  the  com- 
mander, and  Morgan,  whom  he  sent  to  his  relief, 
were  too  weak  to  oppose  Comwallis,  rapidly 
approaching  it  with  a  hea^y  force.  Colonel 
Green,  despairing  of  succor,  at  length  aban- 
doned it,  leaving  all  the  artillery  and  stores 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  American 
fleet,  no  longer  protected  by  the  forts,  was 
now  ineyitably  lost  Taking  adrantage  of  a 
^k  night,  some  of  the  galleys,  and  two  or  three 
small  Tessela  crept  past  the  batteries  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  escaped  up  the  rirer.  The  remain- 
ing portion,  seventeen  ships  in  all,  were  comple- 
tely hemmed  in  by  the  enemy.  The  crews,  see- 
ing that  escape  was  impossible,  set  them  on  fire 
at  Gloucester,  and  fled.  In  their  blazing  timbers 
was  consumed  the  last  hope  of  rescuing  Phila- 
delphia from  the  British.  The  Delaware  was 
now  swept  clear  of  every  battery  and  vessel,  and 
the  enemy  could  sit  down  in  safety  in  their  snug 
winter  quarters.  The  reinforcements  so  cul- 
pably withheld,  at  length  arrived,  but  too  late 
to  render  aid,  and  only  in  time  to  increase  the 
suffering  and  starvation  of  the  army. 

Howe,  elated  by  his  success,  and  strengthened 
by  reinforcements,  resolved  to  advance  against 
Washington,  and  marched  his  army  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  the  American  camp.  The  lat- 
ter, not  doubting  that  a  great  and  decisive  battle 
was  at  hand,  reviewed  his  troops  with  care,  told 
them  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  attack  them, 
and  expressed  his  confidence  that  victory  would 
remain  with  the  Americans.  He  praised  the  pa- 
tience and  valor  of  those  who  had  combatted  with 
him  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  rousing 
their  ambition  and  pride,  told  them  that  now  was 
the  time  to  show  the  conquerors  from  Saratoga 
who  were  to  stand  by  their  sides  in  the  approach- 
ing conflict,  that  thoy  were  their  equals  in  hero- 
ism and  love  of  country.  He  addressed  the 
northern  troops  in  language  of  praise,  saying 
that  they  were  about  to  have  another  opportunity 
to  add  fresh  laurels  to  those  which  they  hod  bo 
gloriously  gained.  He  spoke  of  their  common 
country,  and  by  his  impassioned  manner,  earnest 
appeals,  and  noble  self-devotion,  kindled  every 
heart  with  enthusiasm  and  love,  till  even  the 
half-clad,  half-famished,  and  worn-out  soldier 
panted  equally  with  the  strongest  and  freshest 
for  the  conflict.  But  Howe,  after  manoeuvering 
ior  three  days  in  front  of  the  American  lines, 
concluded  not  to  venture  an  attack.     Having  lost 


more  than  a  hundred  men  in  the  akirmishes*  of 
the  detached  parties  with  Morgan's  riflemen,  he  tt 
length  retired  to  Philadelphia^  while  Wsahingtoe, 
weighed  down  with  care  and  disappointaeat,  led 
his  suffering,  starving  army  through  the  deep 
snow  to  the  gloomy  eaeampment  of  YsDij 
Forge,  there  to  make  up  the  most  sad  and  tooek- 
ing  chapter  in  our  histoiy. 

It  seemed  at  this  time  as  if  HeaTen  was  dete^ 
niined  to  try  the  Amerioan  eommander,  in  tkt 
sevenfold  heated  fVimaoe  of  affliction,  for  while 
struggling  agidnst  the  mortiflcation  and  dii^ 
pointment  of  his  eontinned  faiinresy  and  agaiatt 
the  gloomy  prospect  before  him,  and  actaal  suf- 
fering of  his  destitnte  army,  and  compelled  te 
bear  the  reproaches  of  men  in  high  places  fbt 
his  want  of  success,  he  saw  a  conspira^  lom- 
ing  to  disgrace  him  from  his  command  as  naequl 
to  its  duties.  What  Washington  snifered  daring 
this  autumn  and  winter,  no  one  will  ever  know. 
It  was  all  black  around  him  and  before  hin, 
while,  to  crown  his  accumulated  afflictions,  hii 
own  ofiScors,  with  members  of  Congressi,  were 
plotting  his  overthrow.  Yet  his  serenity  did  not 
forsake  him.  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity, 
caring  only  for  his  country,  the  iignrions  cob- 
parisons  drawn  between  him  and  Gates,  the 
falling  off"  of  his  friends,  the  disloyalty  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  dreadftd  trials  he  knew  to 
be  in  store  for  him,  could  not  move  him  to  jea- 
lousy, or  awaken  an  angry  expression,  or  force 
him  to  despair.  All  the  shafts  which  misfortane 
hurled  at  him  fell  powerless  at  his  feet  Still  he 
felt  for  his  country.  Here  was  his  TulneraUe 
point  Her  danger  and  sufferings  aroused  sll 
the  terrible  and  the  tender  in  his  nature. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  Conway  cabal, 
and  various  accounts  of  its  origin  and  progren 
given.  The  whole  affair,  however,  admits  of  sn 
easy  and  natural  explanation.  A  man  rising, 
like  Washington,  to  power  in  troublous  times, 
will  always  make  rivals  snd  enemies.  There  will 
be  one  doss  of  officers  who,  having  a  high 
opinion  of  their  own  merit,  will  resent  any  re- 
fusal to  their  claim?,  and  become  secretly  embit- 
tered. Such  were  Gates  and  Mifflin,  who  never 
forgave  Washington  for  not  granting  their  re- 
quests at  Boston,  the  former  to  have  command 
of  a  brigade  to  which  he  considered  himself 
entitled,  and  the  latter  that  of  a  regiment 
There  are  others,  mere  ambitious  adventurers,  who 
if  foiled  in  their  eff^orts  in  one  quarter,  will  en- 
deavor to  succeed  in  another,  and  placing  their 
personal  nggrandixement  before  every  thing  else, 
are  ripe  for  conspiracies,  revolutions,  or  any 
thing  that  promii<es  to  advance  their  own  inter- 

*  Mijov  Morrlf,  frrrii  from  9itnktog«,  was  klli«d  In  out  ol 
theM  Rkinniflhes. 
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edts.    Such  was  Conwaj.    There  is  still  a  third 
class  who  measure  ezcelleDce  bj  success,  aud 
whose  feelings  grow  oold  toward  a  defeated  com- 
mander.    Such  were  some  in  the  armj,  and  some 
In  Congress,  and  many  in  the  higher  walks  of 
social  life.     Then  each  of  these  has  personal 
fHends  more  or  less  impressible.    Added  to  all 
these,  there  were,  in  the  case  of  Washington,  men 
of  influci»cc,  who,  while  they  had  the  reputation 
of  being  patriots,  secretly  inclined  to  the  loyal- 
ists, and  would  gladly  seiie  the  first  opportunity 
to  orerthrow  the  only  man  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  submission  of  the  colonies.    All  these 
classes  and  characters  remain  quiet  so  long  as 
they  see  that  the  man  they  assail  is  too  strong  in 
popular  affection  or  in  power  to  be  attacked  with 
safety.     But  the  moment  his  own  misfortunes,  or 
the  successes  of  others,  weaken  that  popularity, 
and  sap  that  strength,   they  combine  against 
him,  and  what  was  before  mere  prirate  com- 
plaints and  abuse,  beoomes  organised  action. 
By  this  natural  process  the  Conway  Cabal,  doubt- 
less, was  formed.    Conway  was  an  unscnipnloas, 
dangerous  man,  and  had  joined  the  army  as  a 
mere  adventurer.    Although  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  he  had  lired  in  France  since  he  was  six 
years  of   age,  and  seen  much  serrice  in  the 
French  army.     He  came  to  this  country  with 
high  recommendations,  and  was  appointed  by 
Congress  brigadier-generaL     Arrogant,  boastful, 
sind  selfish,  he  was  especially  repugnant  to  Wash- 
ington, who,  with  his  deep  insight,  penetrated  the 
hollow  character  of  the  man  at  once,  and  would 
nerer  trust  him.  He,  therefore,  stood  in  Conway's 
way,  and  the  latter  would  naturally  seiie  the  first 
opportunity  to  help  remove  him.     The  constant 
defeats  in  PennsyWania,  during  the  summer  of 
1777,  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinion  againet 
ITafthington's  military  capacity,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  win  over  many  members  of  a  Congress 
eo  contemptible  as  the  one  which  then  ruled  our 
affairs.    SUU  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  tak- 
ing the  initiatory  steps.     If  Washington  could 
be  displaced,  there  was  no  leader  sufficiently 
popular  to  secure  the  confidence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  army.     If  successful, 
therefore,  in  its  first  attempt,  the  plot  would 
afterward  fall  to  the  ground  through  its  own 
weakness.    But  the  great  and  decided  victoiy  of 
Gates  over  Burgoyne,   linking  his  name  with 
plaudits  and  honors  all  over  the  land,  contrast- 
ing as  it  did  with  Washington's  successive  de- 
feats and  helpless  condition,  gave  to  the  former 
the  very  prominenee,  the  want  of  which   had 
hitherto  brought  every  thing  to  a  dead  lock. 
From  this  moment  the  malcontents  grew  bold, 
and  the  conspiracy  strengthened  with  wonderful 
rapiditr      Gates,  i  n  essentially  weak,  vuin  lua* , 
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was  just  the  tool  to  be  used  in  this  nefarious 
scheme.  He  entertained  no  more  doubt  of  hi« 
superiority  to  Washington  as  a  military  man, 
than  his  fHends  appeared  to,  and  would  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  chief 
command.  The  first  thing  to  be  secured  was 
the  co-operation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
superior  officers.  Congress  was  already  corrupt- 
ed to  an  extent  that  promised  luccess,  and  the 
army  alone  was  wanting  to  take  a  decided  step 
at  once.  The  officers  were  cautiously  sounded, 
but  here  the  conspirators  made  poor  progress. 
The  remark  which  Wilkinson  dropped  to  Stirling, 
and  which  exploded  the  whole  scheme,  was  evi- 
dently thrown  out  as  a  feeler.  As  if  in  casual 
conversation,  he  remarked  that  Conway  had 
written  to  Gates,  saying — **  Heaven  has  beet  de- 
termined to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak  gene- 
ral and  bad  counsellors  would  have  ruined  it*' 
This  brought  on  a  correspondence  between  differ- 
ent parties,  and  developed,  at  once,  the  feelings 
of  both  the  army  and  the  people. 

Patrick  Henry,  Governor  of  Virginia,  received 
an  anonymous  letter,  which  Washington  ascribed 
to  Dr.  Rush,  in  which,  after  some  flatteiy,  the  lat- 
ter says,  "  A  dreary  wilderness  is  sUll  before  us, 
and  unless  a  Moses  or  a  Joshua  are  raised  up  ia 
our  behalf,  we  must  perish  before  we  reaoh  th« 
promised  land ;"  and  again,  **  The  spirit  of  the 
southern  army  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  north- 
em.  A  Gates,  a  Lee,  or  a  Conway,  would,  in  a 
few  weeks,  render  them  an  irresistible  body  of 
men."  This  letter  Patrick  Henry  inclosed  to 
Washington,  accompanying  it  with  his  severe 
condemnation.  Said  he,  *<  I  am  oony  there 
should  be  one  man  who  counts  himself  my 
friend,  who  is  not  yours.**  Another  anonymous 
paper  was  sent  to  Laurens,  President  of  Congress, 
tilled  with  accusations  against  Washington  and 
his  course.  This,  Laurens  refused  to  lay  before 
Congress,  and  sent  it  to  Washington,  with  his  con- 
demnation of  the  writer.  The  latter  replied,  say- 
ing he  hoped  that  the  paper  would  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  that  the  charges  it  contained  might 
be  investigated,  and  added,  **  My  enemies  take 
ungenerous  advantage  of  me.  They  know  the 
delicacy  of  my  situation,  and  that  motives  of 
policy  deprive  me  of  the  defense  that  1  might 
otherwise  make  against  their  insidious  attacks. 
They  know  I  cannot  combat  their  insinuations, 
however  ii^urious,  without  disclosing  secrets 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  conceal. 
My  heart  tells  me  that  it  has  been  my  unremitted 
aim  to  do  the  best  that  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, yet  I  may  have  been  very  often  mistaken  in 
my  judgment  of  the  means,  and  may  in  many 
instances  deserve  the  imputation  of  error."  Pat- 
rick Henry,  hearing  of  the  part  General  Mifflin 
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was  taking  in  the  oonbpiraoj,  wrote  again  to 
Wajihington,  to  comfort  and  strengthen  him. 
Said  he,  '*  While  you  face  the  armed  enemies  of 
our  country  in  the  field,  and,  by  the  faTor  of  God, 
have  been  kept  unhurt,  I  trust  your  country  will 
nerer  harbor  in  her  bosom  the  miscreant  who 
would  ruin  her  best  supporter."  Letters  f^om 
others  came  pouring  in,  showing  what  a  stem 
rally  his  friends  would  make  when  action  became 
necessary.  Conway  endeavored  to  make  friends 
with  Lafayette  by  flattery  and  falsehood,  but  the 
young  patriot  penetrated  at  once,  and  denounced 
the  villainous  faction  which  sought  to  make  him 
its  tool.  He  wrote  to  Washington  a  long  letter, 
stating  that  the  conspiracy  had  involved  many  in 
the  army,  but  closed  by  saying,  **  I  am  bound  to 
your  fate,  and  I  shall  follow  it  and  nutain  it  at 
well  by  my  ncord  as  by  all  the  means  in  my  power. 
You  will  pardon  my  importunity.  Youth  and 
friendship  make  me  too  warm,  but  I  feel  the 
greatest  concern  at  recent  events."  Washington 
replied  to  this  free  and  full  offer  of  his  sword 
and  his  efforts,  in  terms  of  warm  affection.  He 
had,  from  the  outset,  taken  him  like  a  son  to  his 
bosom,  and  loved  him  with  parental  affection  to 
the  last  Notwithstanding  these  ominous  exhi- 
bitions of  popular  feeling,  and  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  Washington's  most  earnest,  solemn,  and 
even  prophetic  remonstrances.  Congress  raised 
Conway  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  made 
him  inspector-general  of  the  army.  It  also 
created  a  Board  of  War,  invested  with  large 
powers,  and  placed  Conway,  Mifflin  and  Gates  at 
the  head  of  it.  This  board  immediately  planned 
an  expedition  to  Canada,  the  command  of  which 
was  offered,  as  a  bribe,  to  Lafayette.  The  latter 
carried  the  offer  diretly  to  Washington,  telling  him 
he  should  decline.  Washington  advised  him  not 
to  do  BO,  OS  the  appointment  was  an  honor.ihle  one, 
and  would  advance  his  reputation.  He,  there- 
fore, accepted,  and  went  to  Yorktown,  to  meet 
the  Board  of  War.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
General  Gates  at  dinner,  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  all  of  whom  received  him  with  the 
warmest  expression  of  fHendship.  Ho  sat  down 
to  the  table,  and  the  wine  passed  rapidly  around 
as  complimentary  toasts  were  given  in  turn  by 
the  guests.  Just  as  the  company  was  about  to 
break  up,  Lafayette  remarked  that,  with  their 
permission,  he  would  propose  a  toast  The 
glasses  were  filled,  when,  looking  steadily  at 
those  around  him,  he  said,  "  The  Copimander-in- 
ehiefof  the  American  Armies.**  They,  by  a  great 
effort,  succeeded  in  swallowing  the  toast,  but 
Lafayette  never  went  to  Canada.  The  strength 
of  the  conspiracy  lay  in  Congress,  where  it  had 
reached  to  an  alarming  extent.  But  of  the  plots 
then  hatched,  and  the  men  who   then  showed 


themselves  to  be  enemies  of  Washington,  we  yet 
remain  in  ignorance,  and  perhaps  ever  shalL 
The  record  of  their  deeds  is  destroyed.  In  t 
letter  to  me,  a  gentleman  thoroughly  infoimed 
on  matters  of  American  history,  says,  <'ltbt8 
been  said  over  and  over  again,  and  by  those  best 
able  to  speak,  that  the  history  of  our  Bevolntion 
could  not  be  written  for  many  years  to  come- 
some  say  never — and,  as  to  some  parts  of  it,  I 
subscribe  to  the  latter.  Tho  diary  of  Charles 
Thompson,  Secretary  to  Congress,  was  destroyed. 
It  was  more  than  fkll,  and  something  of  its 
character  was  known.  Colonel  North,  too,  kept 
a  full  diary,  of  such  a  character  that  not  even 
his  own  son  was  permitted  to  see  certain  parts 
of  it  It  too  was  destroyed.  When  success 
crowned  the  patriotic  struggle,  those  who  had 
faltered  and  wavered,  gladly  destroyed  the  evi- 
dence of  their  weakness,  while  the  generosity 
which  filled  the  brave  men  who  never  despaired, 
led  them  to  cover  the  shortcomings  of  their 
weaker  brethren."  There  is  food  for  much 
thought  in  the  above  paragraph.  If  Dr.  Bush's 
papers  could  be  obtained  for  publication,  they 
would,  doubtless,  fling  some  light  on  this  trans- 
action. But  all  efforts  to  get  them  have  thus 
far  proved  abortive.  After  agitating  the  army 
and  the  country  for  awhile,  the  conspiracy  at 
length  fell  through.  Conway,  one  of  the  leaders, 
was  afterward  shot  in  a  duel,  and  supposing 
himself  to  be  dying,  wrote  to  Washington,  **I 
find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during  a  few 
minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  sincere  grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said 
any  thing  disagreeable  to  your  ezoellenoy.  My 
career  will  soon  bo  over ;  therefore,  justice  and 
truth  prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  sentiments. 
You  are,  in  my  eyes,  the  great  and  good  man. 
May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration  and 
esteem  of  those  States  whose  liberties  you  have 
asserted  by  your  virtues."  Gates,  the  chief 
leader,  shorn  of  all  his  stolen  plumes  by  his  dis- 
astrous defeat  at  Camden—rrecalled  in  disgrace 
by  the  very  Congress  which  had  lauded  him — 
mortified,  humbled  and  depressed,  was  compelled 
at  last  to  receive  the  condolence  and  sympathy 
of  the  man  whose  overthrow  he  had  plotted.  Mif- 
flin, the  other  leading  officer,  did  not  receive  the 
punishment  he  deserved,  but,  on  the  contraxy, 
was  rewarded  with  honor  by  his  State.  Wash- 
ington had  remained  unmoved  amid  it  all.  Calm 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  integrity,  indifferent 
to  the  power  and  place  he  occupied,  only  as  he 
could  use  them  to  serve  his  country,  upheld  by 
that  serene  trust  in  Heaven  which  he  believed 
had  ordained  tho  triumph  of  liberty,  he  moved 
steadily  forward  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  trial. 
Like  the  mountain  summit,  arouna  which   the 
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mifltfl  of  morning  gather,  only  to  disBoWe  before 
the  aprisen  sun,  bo  he,  under  the  light  of  truth, 
emerged  from  the  partial  obscuration  with  un- 
dimmed  splendor,  and  with  a  cloudless  hearen 
bending  aboye  hira.  But  the  deed  deserred  a 
deep  reprobation  fW>m  its  cruelty,  and  fW)m  the 
peril  in  which  it  brought  the  country.  To  add 
to  the  suiTering  which  Washington  already  en- 
cored, and  weave  a  plot  designed  to  effect  his  ruin 
around  the  gloomy  encampment  at  Valley  Forge, 
revealed  hearts  hard  as  iron  to  all  generous  and 
honorable  appeals. 

I  have  not  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  Conway 
Conspiracy,  as  it  is  called,  the  publication  of  some 
forged  private  letters,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  Washington's  valise  when  he  fled  over  the 
Hudson  into  Jersey,  and  which  contained  opinions 
adverse  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
"Writers  have  dwelt  with  more  or  less  severity 
on  this  matter.  But  the  attempt  was  so  absurd 
that  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  could  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  scheme  itself.  It  must  have  been 
the  private  enterprise  of  some  very  weak-headed 
or  ignorant  mnn.  That  an  anonymous  publica- 
tion could  weigh  a  feather  against  Washington's 
public  acts  and  sacrifices,  was  an  expectation 
too  preposterous  to  be  entertained  by  any  sensi- 
ble persons.  Washington,  at  the  time,  did  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  deny  it. 

Valley  Forge!  What  thoughts  and  emotions 
are  awakened  at  the  mention  of  that  name. 
Sympathy  and  admiration,  pity  and  love,  tears 
and  smiles  chase  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
as  one  in  imagination  goes  over  the  history  of 
that  wintry  encampment  Never  before  was 
there  such  an  exhibition  of  the  triumph  of  pa- 
triotism over  neglect  and  want;  of  principle 
over  physical  sufferings;  of  rirtue  over  the  pangs 
of  starvation.  Those  tattered,  half-clad,  and  bare- 
foot soldiers,  wan  with  want,  taking  up  their  slow 
march  for  the  wintry  forest,  leaving  their  bloody 
testimonials  on  every  foot  of  the  frozen  ground 
they  traversed,  furnish  .one  of  the  sublimes t 
scenes  in  history.  A  cloud,  black  as  sackcloth, 
Beems  to  hang  over  its  fortunes,  but  through  it 
shoots  rays  of  dazzling  brightness.  A  murmur, 
like  the  first  cadences  of  a  death-song,  heralds 
their  march,  but  there  is  an  undertone  of  strange 
meaning  and  sublime  power,  for  no  outward 
darkness  can  quench  the  light  of  a  great  soul, 
no  moans  of  suffering  drown  the  language  of  a 
lofty  purpose. 

The  Encampment  at  Valley  forge  was  chosen 
after  much  deliberation,  and  frequent  consulta- 
tions among  the  officers.  Various  propositions 
were  made,  but  to  each  and  all  there  were  many 
and  grave  objections.  Of  course,  the  first  and 
natural  wish  was  to  keep  the  army  in  the  field ; 


but  with  such  naked  troops  this  would  be  impM- 
sible,  and  every  feeling  of  humanity  in  WasE^* 
ington  revolted  fh>m  making  the  attempt  Bat 
how  and  where  to  quarter  them  seemed  equally 
difficult  It  was  proposed  to  retire  to  the  towns 
in  the  interior  of  the  state ;  but  to  this  there  was 
the  two-fold  objection — ^that  of  inflicting  the  same 
destitution  and  suffering  on  the  inhabitants,  and 
of  leaving  a  large  extent  of  country  unprotected, 
with  forage  and  stores  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
To  distribute  the  troops  in  different  sections, 
would  render  them  liable  to  be  cut  off  in  detail. 
Washington,  therefore,  determined  to  take  to  the 
woods,  near  his  enemy,  and  there  hut,  so  that  he 
could  both  protect  the  country  and  his  stores, 
and  also  be  in  striking  distance  in  case  of  need. 
The  army  commenced  its  march  on  the  11th  of 
December,  but  did^ot  reach  the  place  selected 
for  the  encampment  till  the  19th.  In  his  order 
of  the  day,  dated  December  17th,  Washington 
informed  the  troops  of  his  decision,  and  the 
reasons  which  urged  him  to  it  lie  also  pnused 
their  good  conduct  during  the  tedious  campaign 
now  closed,  declared  that  it  fiimished  eridence 
that  their  catfse  would  finally  triumph,  even  if 
the  colonics  were  left  alone  in  the  struggle,  but 
added  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
France  would  soon  ally  herself  openly  against 
England.  He  promised  to  share  in  the  hard- 
ships, and  partake  of  every  inconvenience.  The 
next  day  had  been  appointed  by  Congress  as  a 
day  of  thanksgiring  and  praise.  The  army, 
therefore,  remained  quiet  in  their  quarters,  and 
divine  service  was  held  in  the  **  several  corps  and 
brigades,"  by  the  chaplains,  and  hymns  of  praise 
and  the  voice  of  prayer  arose  there  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  bleak  forest,  Arom  men  who,  to  all 
human  appearance,  had  litUe  to  be  thankful  for, 
except  nakedness,  famine,  and  frost  The  next 
day  the  work  of  hutting  commenced.  Each  re- 
giment was  divided  into  parties  of  twelve,  each 
party  to  make  its  own  hut,  which  was  to  be  of 
logs,  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
six  feet  and  a<half  high.  The  sides  were  to  be 
made  tight  with  clay,  and  the  roof  with  split 
slabs,  or  such  material  as  could  be  obtained.  To 
stimulate  the  parties  to  greater  exertion,  Wash- 
ington offered  a  reward  of  one  dollar  to  a  man  to 
that  party  which  finished  its  hut  in  the  quickest 
and  most  workmanlike  manner.  Fearing  that 
there  would  not  be  slabs  or  boards  sufficient  for 
roofing,  he  offered  a  reward,  also,  of  a  hundred 
dollars  to  any  one  who  should  **  substitute  some 
other  covering,"  that  might  be  more  cheaply  and 
quickly  made.  In  a  short  time  the  arms  were  all 
stacked,  and  with  their  axe%  and  other  tools  in 
their  hands,  this  army  of  eleven  thousand  men, 
with  the  exception  of  about  three  thousand  who 
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were  unfit  for  datj,  was  scattered  through  the  few  pr^erable  to  ttarvmg"  General  Yatnim 
woods.  The  scene  they  presented  was  strange  and  wrote,  also,  saying  that  his  division  had  heea 
picturesque.  There  was  not  a  murmur  or  com-  |  two  days  without  meat,  and  three  days  without 
plaint,  and  with  laugh,  and  song,  and  loud  hallo,  j  bread,  and  that  the  men  must  be  supplied  or 
they  went  about  their  allotted  toiL  The  forest  .  they  could  not  be  commanded,  still  Uiey  mat 
soon  rung  with  the  strokes  of  the  axe,  and  the  rapid  .  ready  to  march,  as  any  change  was  better  than 
and  incessant  crash  of  fSidling  trees,  resounded  '  slow  starration.  On  inquiry  there  was  fomid 
along  the  shores  of  the  Schuylkill.  Little  '  only  one  purchasing  commissary  in  camp,  and  be 
clearings  were  rapidly  made,  the  foundations  |  made  the  frightful  report  of  not  a  **9in^e'koof 
of  huts  laid,  and  a  Tast  settlement  began  of  any  kind  to  tlavghterj  and  not  more  than  twenty 
to  spring  up  along  the  Talley  and  slopes  of  the  five  harreU  of  flour'*  to  the  whole  army.  Only 
hiUs.  But  here  and  there  were  scattered  groups  of  :  small  detachments,  therefore,  could  be  sent  out 
fifties  and  hundreds,  sitting  around  huge  fires,  .  These  hoyered  about  the  enemy,  now  buntiDg 
some  of  them  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  corer  their  ,  on  a  small  party  from  some  forest,  and  again 
nakedness,  crouching  closely  to  the  crackling  surrounding  the  dwelling  where  they  were  repo- 
logs  to  escape  the  piercing  December  blast ;  .  sing.  The  weather  came  on  intensely  cold,  and 
others  sick  and  emaciated,  gazing  listlessly  on  '  the  soldiers  could  hardly  handle  their  muskets 
the  flames,  their  sunken  and  sallow  visages  clearly  '  with  their  stiffened  fingers.  They  rarely  entered 
foretelling  what  would  be  their  fate  before  the    a  house,  and  dared  not  kindle  a  fire  at  night,  lest 


winter  now  setting  in  was  over.    In  another  di- 
rection were  seen  men  harnessed  together  like 


it  should  rereal  their  position  to  the  enemy. 
Thus,  for  a  week,  they  kept  marching  and 


beasts  of  burden,  and  drawing  logs  to  the  place  ;  skirmishing,  till  the  enemy  withdrew  to  Phila- 
of  destination.  Washington's  tent  was  pitched  .  delphia,  when  they  returned  to  camp,  having 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  orerlooking  this  strange  \  collected  but  little  forage.  Here  suffering 
spectacle.  One  after  another  the  rude  structures  |  and  want  were  fast  bringing  things  to  a  crisis, 
went  up  till  a  log  city,  containing  between  one  '■  The  soldiers  were  at  first  satisfied  with  the  ez- 
and  two  thousand  dwellings  stood  in  the  clearings  I  cuse  glyen  for  the  delay  of  prorisions,  riz  :  that 
that  had  been  made.  Oyer  the  ground  floor  |  the  rains  had  made  the  roads  almost  impassible, 
straw  was  scattered,  and  into  these  the  **  Som  of  But  day  after  day  passing  without  relief,  they 
Liberty"  as  Col.  Barre  had  christened  them  in  j  began  to  complain,  and  soon  their  murmurs 
the  English  Parliament,  crept  to  starre  and  to  swelled  to  loud  clamors  and  threats,  first  the 
die.  The  officer's  huts  were  ranged  in  lines  in  different  regiments  began  to  assemble,  and  the 
the  rear  of  those  of  the  soldiers,  one  being  al-  ,  excitement  increasing,  whole  brigades  and  diri- 
lowed  to  each  of  all  those  who  bore  commissions,  I  sions  gathered  together  without  order,  and  against 
the  whole  being  surrounded  with  intrenchments.  \  the  commands  of  their  oflScers.  The  latter  did 
But  scarcely  had  the  troops  got  into  these  com-  •  not  attempt  to  enforce  obedience,  but  spoke 
fortless  houses^  when  there  began  to  be  a  want  '  kindly  to  them,  saying  that  Washington  was 
of  food  in  camp.  Congress,  with  that  infallible  I  aware  of  their  suffering  condition,  that  it  grier- 
certainty  of  doing  the  wrong  thing,  had  recently,  ed  him  to  the  heart,  and  he  was  stndning  every 
against  Washington's  advice,  made  a  change  in  ;  nerve  to  obtain  relief.    Washington  himself  ex- 


the  quarter-master's  and  commissary's  depart- 
ment, by  which,  in  this  critical  juncture,  the 
army  was  left  without  prorisions.  In  the  mean 
time,  news  came  that  a  large  party  of  the  enemy 
was  advancing  in  the  country  to  forage.  Wash- 
ington immediately  ordered  the  troops  to  be  in 
readiness  to  march,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he 
found  that  they  were  wholly  unable  to  stir,  for 
want  of  food,  and  that  a  dangerous  mutiny 
had  broken  out  The  soldiers  were  willing  to 
suffer  or  die,  if  necessary,  but  they  would  not 
submit  to  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  Con- 
gress, which  they  knew  could  easily  relieve  their 
wants.    The  statements  made  by  the  different 


horted  them  to  be  obedient,  saying  that  prori- 
sions would  soon  be  in  camp,  and  insubordina- 
tion could  result  only,  in  evil.  The  soldiers,  in 
return,  were  calm  and  respectful.  They  told 
him  they  knew  that  their  conduct  was  mutinous, 
but  their  condition  justified  it.  They  were  ac- 
tually starving,  and  relief  must  be  had.  They 
then  respectfully  communicated  to  him  their 
fixed  determination,  which  was  to  march  in  an 
orderly  manner  into  the  country,  seize  provisions 
wherever  they  could  lay  hands  on  them,  giring 
in  return  certificates  as  to  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  articles  taken,  and  then  return  to  oamp, 
and  to  their  duty.    Never  before  was  there  a 


officers  were  of  the  most  alarming  kind.  Qeneral  !  mutiny  so  devoid  of  crime,  and  which,  in  fact, 
Huntingdon  wrote^a  note  to  Washington,  saying  j  partook  of  the  moral  sublime.  Their  language 
that  his  brigade  was  out  of  provisions,  but  he  '  was,  **  Wo  are  starring  here,  and  i>hall  roon  lie 
htid  it  in  readiness  to  march,  as  ^* fighting  was  \  of  no  service  to  you  or  our  country.     Wo  love 
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joa,  and  the  cause  in  which  we  are  embarked. 
We  will  stand  bj  you  at  all  hazards,  and  defend 
with  oar  last  drop  of  blood  oar  common  ooantry, 
but  food  we  must  and  will  haye.**  Washington 
was  overcome  by  the  condition  and  conduct  of 
these  men.  So  self-sostained  in  their  sufferings 
— so  constant  to  him  in  their  destitutien — so  firm 
for  their  country,  though  abandoned  by  Congress, 
their  language  and  attitude  moTed  him  deeply. 
There  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  in 
the  noble  regret  they  manifested  for  appearing 
to  be  disobedient,  and  the  high,  manly  grounds 
in  which  they  defended  their  conduct  Wash- 
ington, in  reply,  told  them  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  sufferings  of  his  faithful  soldiers. 
He  had  long  admired  their  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, and  dcTotion  to  their  country,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  and  if  the  provisions 
did  not  arrire  by  a  specified  hour,  he  would 
place  himself  at  their  head,  and  march  into  the 
country  till  they  were  found.  To  this  they 
consented,  and  the  promised  supplies  arriring 
before  the  time  fixed  had  expired,  quietness  and 
subordination  were  restored,  and  a  moyement, 
the  results  of  which  coold  not  be  foreseen,  pre- 
Yented. 

This  supply,  however,  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
then  the  same  scenes  of  suffering  were  repeated. 
Clearly  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  yicinity  of 
Valley  Forge  were  Tories,  and  hence  withheld 
the  food  they  could  have  furnished.  Finding 
that  neither  offers  of  pay  nor  threats  could  wring 
it  from  them,  Washington,  acting  under  a  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  ordered  all  the  farmers  within  seventy 
miles  of  Valley  Forge,  to  thresh  out  half  their 
grain  by  the  first  of  February,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  first  of  March,  under  penalty  of  having 
the  whole  seised  as  straw.  The  Tories  refused 
to  comply,  and  many  of  them  defended  their 
bams  and  stacks  with  fire-arms.  Some,  unable 
to  do  this,  set  fire  to  their  grain  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The 
soldiers  turned  themselves  into  pack-horses, 
yoked  themselves  to  wagons,  and  shrunk  from 
no  labor  required  to  bring  in  provisions.  But 
all  the  efforts  and  ingenuity  of  Washington  could 
not  prevent  the  gaunt  figure  of  famine  from 
stalking  through  his  camp.  Horses  died  for 
irant  of  forage,  and  the  men  became  so  reduced 
that  scarcely  enough  could  be  found  fit  *<to  dis- 
charge the  military  camp  duties  from  day  to 
day;"  and  even  these  few  were  compelled  to 
borrow  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness  while 
performing  them. 

A  week  passed  without  a  pound  of  flesh  being 
brought  into  camp,  and  at  last  the  bread  gave 
out,  and  for  several  days  the  starving  soldiers 


had  not  a  morsel  to  eat.  Heavy  snow-storms, 
followed  by  excessive  ftrosts,  swelled  the  suffer- 
ings, that  before  seemed  unbearable.  So  few 
blankets  had  been  supplied  that  the  benumbed 
soldiers  were  compelled  to  sleep  sitting  around 
their  fires,  to  prevent  freezing.  Many  were  so 
naked  that  they  could  not  show  themselves  out- 
side of  their  huts,  but  hid  shivering  away  in  the 
scanty  straw.  Others  would  flit  from  hut 
to  hut,  with  only  a  loose  blanket  to  cover 
their  otherwise  naked  forms.  These  huts, 
half  closed  up  with  snow,  and  the  men  wa- 
ding around  in  their  rags  to  beat  paths,  pre- 
sented a  singular  spectacle  of  a  bright  wintry 
morning.  In  the  midst  of  this  accumulation  of 
woes,  the  small-pox  broke  out,  and  Washington 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  innoculation  to  pre- 
vent the  severer  ravages  of  the  disease.  The 
sick,  in  consequence,  were  everywhere  and  without 
blankets  or  provisions  and  hospital  stores, 
stretched  on  the  earth  wet  and  Arosty,  by  turns, 
presented  a  scene  of  woe  and  wretchedness  that 
beggars  description.  Starvation  and  despair 
will  in  the  end  demoralize  the  noblest  army  that 
ever  defended  a  holy  cause,  and  they  at  length 
began  to  tell  on  this  band  of  patriots.  A  foreign 
officer,  in  walking  through  the  encampment  one 
day  with  Washington,  heard  through  the  crevices 
of  the  huts  as  he  passed,  half-naked  men  mutter- 
ing, "  no  patfy  no  eloihes,  no  rum"  Then  he  said 
he  despaired  of  American  Liberty.  Had  Howe 
been  made  aware  of  this  deplorable  state  of  the 
army,  he  could  have  with  a  single  blow  crushed 
it  to  atoms.  Amid  this  woe  and  suffering, 
Washington  moved  with  a  calm  mien  but  a 
breaking  heart  The  piteous  looks  and  haggard 
appearance  of  his  poor  soldiers — the  conscious- 
ness that  his  army  was  powerless  to  resent  any 
attack  of  the  enemy,  nay,  on  the  point  of  dis- 
solution, never  probably  to  be  reunited,  all  com- 
bined to  press  him  so  heavily  with  care,  that 
even  he  must  have  sunk  under  it  had  he  not  put 
his  trust  in  a  higher  power  than  man.  One  day 
a  Quaker,  by  the  name  of  Potts,  was  strolling  up 
a  creek,  when  he  heard,  in  a  secluded  spot,  the 
solemn  voice  of  some  one  apparently  engaged 
in  prayer.  Stealing  quietiy  forward,  he  saw 
Washington's  horse  tied  to  a  sapling,  and  a  littie 
farther  on,  in  a  thicket,  the  chief  himself,  on  his 
knees,  and  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
beseeching  heaven  for  his  country  and  his  army. 
Before  God  alone,  that  strong  heart  gave  way 
and  poured  forth  the  fiill  tid^  of  its  griefs  and 
anxieties.  Though  the  heavens  grew  datk 
around  him,  and  disaster  after  disaster  wrecked 
his  brightest  hopes,  and  despair  settled  down  on 
officers  and  men,  he  showed  the  same  unaltera- 
ble presence  —moved  the  same  tower  of  strength. 
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Bat  to  his  God  he  could  safely  go  with  his 
troubles,  and  on  that  arm  seourelj  lean.  Hov 
sublime  does  he  appear,  and  how  good  and  holy 
the  cause  he  was  engaged  in  seems,  as  he  thus 
parries  it  to  the  throne  of  a  just  God,  feeling  that 
i.  has  his  sanction  and  can  claim  his  protection. 

The  poor  man  who  had  witnessed  this  specta- 
cle, hurried  home,  and  on  opening  the  door  of 
his  house,  burst  into  tears.  His  wife,  amaxed, 
inquired  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  He 
told  her  what  he  had  seen,  and  added,  **  If  there 
is  any  one  on  this  earth  whom  the  Lord  wiU 
listen  to,  it  is  George  Washington,  and  I  feel  a 
presentiment  that  under  such  a  commander, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  eventually  estab- 
lishing our  independence,  and  that  God  in  his 
providence  has  willed  it  bo." 

No  wonder  peace  sat  enthroned  on  that  brow 
when  despair  clouded  all  others. 

In  February  his  wife  joined  him,  and  as  the 
two  walked  through  the  wretched  camp,  even 
the  half-starved  and  mutinous  soldier  raised  his 
head  to  bless  them,  and  from  many  a  pallid  lip 
fell  the  *<long  live  Washington,"  as  his  tall  form 
darkened  the  door  of  the  hovel.  She  was  worthy 
of  him,  and  cheerfully  shared  his  discomforts 
and  anxieties.  Having  at  length  got  a  little 
addition,  built  of  logs,  attached  to  their  quarters, 
as  a  dining-room,  she  writes  that  their  straitened 
quarters  were  much  more  tolerable. 

But  the  sick,  powerless,  and  famished  army  that 
lay  around  him  did  not  wholly  occupy  Washing- 
ton's attention.  He  wrote  to  the  various  officers 
to  the  east  and  north,  took  measures  to  have 
West  Point  fortified,  and  pressed  on  Congress 
the  necessity  of  a  complete  change  in  the  organi- 
sation and  discipline  of  the  army,  and  the  mode 
of  obtaining  supplies.  This  body  at  length 
yielded  to  his  solicitations,  and  a  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  wait  on  him  at  VaUey 
Forge,  to  decide  on  some  feasible  plan.  Wash- 
ington laid  before  them  a  project,  which,  after  re- 
ceiving the  various  opinions  of  the  officers,  he 
had,  with  great  labor  and  care,  drawn  up.  The 
committee  remained  three  months  in  camp,  and 
then  returned  to  Congress  with  a  report,  which, 
with  a  very  few  amendments,  was  adopted.  On 
one  point  he  and  Congress  differed  widely. 
Hitherto,  the  officers  received  pay  only  while  in 
the  service,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  them 
in  the  future.  Washington  wished  to  have  the 
half-pay  system  for  life  adopted,  and  finding 
Congress  averse  to  it,  he  wrote  a  strong  and 
urgent  request,  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
"  most  religously  believed  the  salvation  of  the 
cause  depended  upon  it,  and  without  it,  the 
officers  would  moulder  to  nothing,  or  be  com- 
posed of  low  and  illiterate  men,  yoid  of  capacity, 


and  unfit  for  their  buMneaa."  He  said  he  had 
no  interest  in  the  decision,  personally,  as  he  had 
fully  resolved  never  to  receive  the  smallest  bene- 
fit from  the  half-pay  establishment;  but  ha 
added,  **As  a  man  who  fighu  uruUr  the  wtight  ef 
proteryDtioitf  and  as  a  eUizen  toho  withes  to  se$  tht 
liberty  of  his  country  established  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  whose  property  depends  on  the  sueeeu  of 
our  arms,  I  am  deq>ly  interested,"  Still  Congress 
hesitated,  doubtftd  whether  this  matter  did  not 
belong  to  the  aeiuirate  States.  Some  saw  in  it 
the  basis  of  a  standing  army ;  others  the  ele- 
ments of  a  privileged  class;  indeed,  saw  every 
thing  but  the  simple  truth,  that  officers  will  not 
sacrifice  all  their  interests,  and  run  the  haxards 
of  war  for  a  country  which  will  not  even  pro- 
mise after  her  independence  is  secured  to  pro- 
provide  for  their  support.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  and  importance  of  this 
measure,  Washington  wrote  again  to  a  member 
of  Congress,  declaring  "  that  if  it  was  not  adopted 
he  believed  Che  army  would  disband,  and  even  if 
it  should  not,  it  would  be  without  discipline, 
without  energy,  incapable  of  acting  with  vigor, 
and  destitute  of  those  cements  neoessary  to  pro- 
mise success  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  withstand 
the  shocks  of  adversity  on  the  other."  He  said, 
*<  Men  may  speculate  as  much  as  they  will ;  they 
may  talk  of  patriotism,  they  may  draw  a  few 
examples,  from  ancient  story,  of  great  achieve- 
ment performed  by  its  influence,  but  whoever 
builds  upon  them  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  eon- 
ducting  a  long  and  bloody  war,  will  find  himself 

deceived  in  the  end I  do  not  mean 

to  exclude  altogether  the  idea  of  patriotism.  I 
know  it  exists,  and  I  know  it  has  done  much  in 
the  present  contest  But  I  will  venture  to  assert 
that  a  great  and  lasting  war  can  never  be  sup- 
ported on  this  principle  alone."  He  might  hav« 
added  that  offiers  and  men  felt  that  if  they  owed 
the  State  obedience,  the  State  in  turn  owed  them 
protection ;  or  that  if  they  risked  life  and  for- 
tune in  the  defense  of  their  country,  she,  when 
delivered,  owed  them  some  provision  against 
want  It  is  hard  to  fight  for  a  country  that  de- 
grades our  efforts  to  the  mere  duties  of  a  hire- 
ling. Patriotism,  like  love  for  a  fellow  being, 
must  have  regard  in  return  or  it  will  soon  die 
out  Urged  by  Washington's  appeals.  Congress 
at  length  passed  the  half-pay  bill,  but  shortly 
after  reconsidered  it,  and  finally  compromised 
the  matter  by  allowing  the  officers  half-pay  for 
seven  years,  and  granting  a  gratuity  of  eighty 
dollars  to  each  non-oommissioned  officer  and 
soldier  who  should  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
Thus,  while  struggling  with  the  difficulties  thnt 
beset  him  in  camp,  he  was  oompelled  to  plead 
with  a  Buspioious,  feeble  Congress,  and  submil 
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to  its  implied  impntatioiia.  The  coune  it  was 
tAking  he  saw  olearljr  would  lead  to  mischief. 
Its  opealj  arowed  suspicions  of  the  army,  he  de- 
clared, was  just  the  way  to  make  it  dangerous. 
•«  The  most  certain  way  (said  he)  to  make  a  man 
your  enemy,  is  to  tell  him  you  esteem  him  such." 
Besides,  the  conduct  of  the  army  did  not  warrant 
this  jealousy.  From  first  to  last,  it  had  shown 
an  example  of  obedience  to  the  cItU  authorities, 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  not  of  dis- 
trust Washington  boldly  asserted  that  history 
could  not  furnish  another  instance  of  an  army 
**  rtuffering  such  uncommon  hardships,  and  bear- 
ing them  with  the  same  patience  and  fortitude. 
To  see  men  (said  he)  without  clothes  to  corer 
their  nakedness,  without  blankets  to  lie  on,  with- 
out shoes,  for  the  want  of  which,  their  marches 
might  be  traced  by  the  blood  from  their  feet— 
and  almost  as  often  without  prorisions  as  with 
them,  marching  through  the  frost  and  snow,  and 
at  Christmas  taking  up  their  winter-quarters 
witliin  a  day's  march  of  the  enemy,  without  a 
house  or  hut  to  corer  them  till  they  could  be 
built,  and  submitting  without  a  murmur,  is  a 
proof  of  patience  and  obedience  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  scarce  be  paralleled."  No,  it  could 
not  be  paralleled,  and  yet  the  greater  the  devo- 
tion and  sufferings  of  the  army,  the  more  neg- 
lectful, suspicious  and  hostile  Congress  became. 
Its  noble  conduct  demanded  gratitude  and  confi- 
dence, but  received  instead  distrust  and  injury. 
ThuB,  while  exerting  all  his  powers  to  protect 
and  keep  together  the  army,  he  had  to  deyise  and 
propose  eyery  important  military  measure,  and 
then,  at  last,  see  many  of  his  plans  fail  through 
party  spirit,  and  others  so  altered  as  to  lose  half 
their  value.  It  was  under  these  accumulations  of 
evils  the  Conway  Cabal  came  to  a  head,  and 
Washington  saw  his  own  officers  conspiring  to- 
gether to  effect  his  overthrow.  This  was  the 
darkest  hour  of  his  life,  for  not  only  misfortunes, 
but  things  far  more  wounding  to  him  than  any 
misfortune,  were  crowding  him  to  the  farthest 
limit  of  endurance. 

Thus  passed  the  long  severe  and  gloomy 
irinter,  but  spring  at  last  with  its  balmy  breath 
arrived,  and  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  suffer- 
ing troops.  Unjust  and  inconsistent  as  it  may 
seem,  there  were  many  in  Congress  and  out  of  it 
yrho  blamed  Washington  for  not  carrying  on  a 
winter  campaign.  Of  these  members  of  Con- 
gress he  spoke  in  bitter  sarcasm,  declaring  that 
they  at  first  denied  the  soldiers  clothes,  and 
then  wanted  them  to  keep  the  field  in  winter. 
**l  can  ni^Hure  these  gentlemen,"  sidd  he  <*that 
it  \»  a  mach  easur  and  less  distressing  thing,  to 
draw  rvmonHtrances  in  a  comfortable  room  by  a 
good  fire-side,  than  to  occupy  a  cold  bleak  hilly 


and  sleep  under  firo^t  and  snow,  withont  dothei 
or  blankets.  However,  although  they  seem  to 
have  little  feeling  for  the  naked,  distressed 
soldiers,  I  feel  superabundantly  for  them,  and 
flrom  my  soul  I  pity  those  misierics  which  it  is 
=  neither  in  my  power  to  relieve  nor  prevent." 
His  indignation  and  scorn  are  moved  at  the  in- 
humanity of  such  complaints,  but  they  both 
yield  to  pity  as  he  contemplates  the  condition  of 
his  soldiers.  But  notwithstanding  the  con- 
spiracies surrounding  him,  the  disaffection  of 
some  of  his  best  officers,  and  the  conduct  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  state  of  his  troops,  he  did  not 
waver  a  moment  in  his  course.  And  when,  in 
the  middle  of  April,  he  received  a  draft  of  Lord 
North's  conciliatory  bills,  as  they  were  called, 
containing  a  new  project  for  settling  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  countries,  all  his 
solicitude  was  aroused  at  once,  lest  the  fayorable 
terms  offered  might  be  accepted,  or  at  least 
urged  by  men  tired  of  the  war  and  despairing 
of  success.  He  immediately  wrote  to  a  member 
of  Congress,  saying,  "  Nothing  short  of  Indepen- 
dence it  appears  to  me  can  possibly  do.  A  peace 
on  any  other  terms  would  be,  if- 1  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  a  peace  of  war."  Be  expressed 
his  yiews  in  full,  in  which  fortunately  Congress 
coincided,  and  the  three  commissioners  Lord 
Carlisle,  Governor  Johnstone  and  William  Eden^ 
after  vainly  striving  for  three  months  to  make 
arrangements  with  Congress,  returned.  Previous 
to  their  departure,  however,  they  attempted  to 
send  circulars  to  each  of  the  Stat<^8,  showing  the 
tenhs  of  reconciliation  which  had  been  rejected* 
and  threatening  those  who  continued  their 
rebellions  attitudes  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
king. 

Another  event  soon  after  occurred  which  shed 
sudden  sunshine  on  the  gloomy  encampment  of 
Valley  Forge,  and  made  its  rude  hovels  ring  with 
acclamations  of  joy.  The  overthrow  of  Bur- 
goyne  had  fixed  the  wavering  attitude  of  France, 
and  on  the  6th  of  February  a  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance  as  well  as  of  amity  and  commerce  was 
signed  on  her  part,  by  Geraud,  and  on  ours  by 
the  American  Commissioners,  Franklin,  Deane 
and  Lee.  The  bearer  of  these  glad  tidings 
arrived  the  last  of  April,  and  bonfires,  illumina- 
tions, the  firing  of  cannon  and  ringing  of  bells 
announced  the  joy  with  which  it  was  received  by 
the  people.  The  army  was  wild  ^ith  excite- 
ment, and  the  bright  May  morning  that  dawned 
over  the  huts  at  Valley  Forge  did  not  more  cer- 
tainly promise  a  coming  summer  than  did  this 
alliance  with  one  of  the  strongest  powers  on  the 
globe  assure  our  success.  Washington  set  apart 
the  7th  of  May  to  celebrate  this  important  event 
inform.    At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  troops 
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were  all  asBembled  to  hear  diyine  serrice  and 
offer  up  their  thanksgiying.  A  signal  gun  fired, 
at  half-pait  ten,  summoned  the  men  to  the  field. 
At  half-pest  eleyen,  another  signal-gun  was  fired 
and  the  columns  began  their  maroh.  At  a  third 
signal,  a  running  fire  of  musketry  went  down  the 
first  line  and  back  the  second.  A  moment's 
silence  followed,  when  at  a  giren  signal  a  loud 
shout  went  up,  and  ^^htmg  live  the  King  of 
France"  rolled  like  thunder  over  the  field. 
Before  the  echo  had  died  awaj,  the  artillery 
broke  in,  shaking  the  earth  with  its  deep 
reTerberations,  and  sending  its  sullen  roar  of  joy 
far  orer  the  spring-clad  hills  and  Talleys.  After 
thirteen  rounds,  it  ceased,  and  the  loud  rattle  of 
musketry  succeded,  and  then  the  deepening  shout 
of  <*Long  lire  the  friendly  European  powers," 
again  arose  fh>m  the  whole  army.  As  a  finale 
thirteen  eannon  were  fired,  followed  by  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  and  a  loud  huua  to  **  Thi 
American  Statu."  All  the  officers  of  the  army 
then  assembled  to  partake  of  a  collation  prorided 
by  Washington,  and  for  once,  plenty  reigned  in 
the  camp.  When  he  took  his  leare,  the  officers 
■arose  and  began  to  huua  and  shout  **Lonff  lire 
Wiuhingten,"  They  kept  it  up  till  he  and  his 
suite  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  latter, 
his  heart  swelling  with  joy  and  gratitude  at  the 
bright  prospect  so  suddenly  opened  before  his 
country,  and  his  face  lit  up  at  the  enthusiasm 
manifested  on  erery  side,  would  often  turn,  and 
swinging  his  hat  above  his  head,  echo  back  the 
wild  huua.  The  uproar  would  then  be  re- 
doubled— hats  flew  into  the  air,  and  "Wash- 
ington, long  lire  Washington,^'  was  echoed 
and  re-echoeil  over  the  field,  and  taken  up  by  the 
army  till  the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  an 
element  of  joy. 

The  troops  at  this  time  presented  a  Tcry  dif- 
ferent appearance  than  when  they  went  into 
winter-quarters.  Better  clad,  they  had  with  the 
epening  of  spring  been  subject  to  constant  and 
serere  discipline,  by  Baron  Steuben,  who  had 
joined  the  army  during  the  winter.  This  gene- 
rous stranger  had  been  aid  to  Frederic  the  Qreat, 
and  was  afterward  made  grand  marshal  of  the  court 
of  Prince  Hohenzollorn-Heohingen.  The  King 
of  Sardinia,  an^Lious  to  obtain  his  services,  had 
made  him  flattering  offers  to  enter  his  army,  but 
the  baron  was  well  settled  with  ample  means, 
and  refuaad  to  accept  them.  In  1777  he  passed 
through  France,  on  his  way  to  England,  to  visit 
seme  Englii<h  noblemen.  Count  Germain,  the 
French  minister  of  war,  was  an  old  companion- 
in-arms  of  Steuben,  and  he  immediately  began 
to  press  the  latter  to  enter  the  American  service. 
The  wary  French  minister  knew  that  our  weak- 
ness lay  in  our  want  of  discipline,  and  ignoranoe 


of  military  tactios,  and  that  there  could  be  do 
one  found,  better  fitted  to  render  us  aid  in  thii 
department  than  he.    For  a  long  time  Steuben 
steadily  refused,  \mt  the  indefatigable  Germua 
finally  overcame  all  his  scruples,  and  he  embtrk- 
ed  for  this  country,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Ist 
of  December  [1777].    Congress  recleved  hia 
with  distinction,  and  at  his  own  request,  he 
joined  the  army  at'Talley  Forge,  as  a  volunteer. 
His  astonishment  at  its  aspect  was  unbounded. 
Such  a  famished,  half-naked,  miserable  collectioB 
of  human  beings,  he  never  before  saw  dignified 
with  the  title  of  soldiers,  and  he  declared  that  no 
European  army  could  be  kept  together  a  week 
under    such    priTations    and    sufferings.      Hii 
amasement  at  the  condition  of  the  army  gave 
way  to  pity  and  respect  for  men  who,  for  a  prin- 
ciple, would  endure  so  much.     As  soon  as  spring 
opened  he  commenced,  as  inspector-general,  te 
which  office  he  had  been  appointed  by  Cosgren, 
to  drill  the  men.     Ignorance  of  our  language 
crippled  him  sadly  at  first,  butundiseouraged,  he 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  work,  determined 
that  such  noble  patriots  should  also  become  good 
soldiers.   Though  choleric  and  impetuous,  he  was 
generous  as  the  day,  and  possessed  a  heart  taSL 
of  the  tenderest  sympathy.    The  mes,  notwith- 
standing his  tempestuous  moods,  soon  learned  to 
love  him.    The  good  effects  of  his  instmctiona 
were  quickly  apparent,  and  now,  when  Washing- 
ton was  about  to  open  the  summer  campaign,  bo 
saw  with  pride  an  army  before  him  that  could  bo 
wielded,  and  that  had  confidence  in  its  ovm  skiU. 
Still  it  was  small,  and  recruits  came  in  slowly. 
The  committee  sent  by  Congress  to  Valley  Forge, 
to  confer  with  Washington,  agreed  that  the  whole 
force  in  the  field  should  be  forty  thousand  men, 
exclusive  of  artillery  and  cavalry;  but  when, 
the  next  day  after  the  grand  celebration  of  Ibe 
alliance  with  France,  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
it  appeared  that  there  were,  including  the  dc- 
tachments  in  the  Highlands,  only  fifteen  thousand 
troops,  and  no  prospect  of  increasing  the  total 
number  to  more  than  twenty  thousand.      At 
Valley  Forge  were  eleven  thousand  eight  hund. 
red,  while  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  Briti^h 
occupied  Philadelphia,  and  ten  thousand  f>'ir 
hundred  more  New  York,  not  to  mention  between 
three  and  four  thousand  in  Bhode  Island.     Ov«>r 
thirty-three  thousand  British  soldiers  were  on 
American  soil,  a  force  which  Congress  had  nothing 
adequate  to  oppose.  In  this  council  it  was  resolved 
almost  unanimously  that  it  would  be  unwise, 
under  the  oircumstanees,  to  commence  offensire 
operations.   The  army,  therefore,  remained  quiet. 
Meanwhile,  Howe  began  to  make  preparationa 
for  evacuating  Philadelphia. 

[7b  bt  continued. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ox  her  wftj  homeward,  which  she  did  not  con- 
tinue nndl  Paul  and  Pauline  were  out  of  sight, 
Bemice  eU^ped  at  the  kiln,  stirred  up  the  fire, 
And  aittlng  down  in  the  old  accustomed  seat, 
tried  to  think. 

She  had  not  jet  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  any 
connected  manner,  when  another  element  was 
added  to  the  mental  confiision.  Jej^  was  coming, 
and  she  heard  him.  He  made  a  prodigious  de- 
monstration of  his  progress  as  ho  went  along. 
The  bushes  erackled  as  he  pushed  his  way 
through  them.  On  he  came  singing,  or  howling, 
the  hymn  which  his  mother  always  sang  when 
the  natural  strength  of  her  fnmt  was  abated, 
and  she  in  a  subdued,  pacific  mood. 

Bendce  heard  him  coming ; — it  was  but  a  little 
time  nnoe  she  could  sit  and  listen  quietly,  as 
now,  to  the  assurances  of  his  approach; — she 
waited  without  an  uneasy  look  or  an  impatient 
gesture,  her  feet  cased  in  the  old  red  boots, 
orosied  as  tranquilly  and  immorably  as  a  statue. 
If  she  was  erer  aflraid  of  Jep  that  time  was 
oyer. 

The  boy  sees  her  while  he  is  yet  at  a  distance, 
and  accordingly  grows  still  more  demonstratiTC, 
and  when  he  comes  up  to  her  an  exultant  freniy 
seems  to  possess  him,  which  is  shown  in  his 
dealings  with  the  kiln  fire.  Raking  the  huge 
brands  backward  and  forward  with  the  great  iron 
poker,  seems  to  be  a  suitable  occupation  for  him 
in  his  present  mood,  for  Jasper  is  not  strong, 
and  the  exertion  soon  exhausts  all  superfluous 
strength,  and  he  lies  down  on  the  rocks  at  a  short 
distance  from  Bemice,  so  that  he  can  look  up 
into  her  fkce,  which,  laugh  at  it  as  he  may  and 
does,  is  beautiftil  to  him — ay,  in  such  measure 
ae  he  can  worship  the  child,  he  does  worship 
her. 

Bemice  has  not  changed  her  position  since  he 
came.  She  bears  the  look  with  which  he  con- 
templates her  so  steadily,  with  perfect  compo- 
sure, and  she  tMnks,  he  has  beoome  so  quiet, 
that  he  may  haye  something  on  his  mind  wUch 
will  presently  come  forth. 

But  minute  after  minute  passes  on,  and  he 
says  nothing.    Then  she  recollects  the  promise 


made  that  mondng  to  his  mother,  and  that  leads 
her  to  say,  though  with  not  a  slight  misgiying  as 
to  the  reception  he  will  giye  her  words — 

*<  Jep  don't  you  wish  we  knew  something  ?" 

**Knew  something?  What?"  asked  Jep  with- 
out betraying  any  yery  liyely  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject 

**  What  they  learn  at  schools,"  answered  Ber- 
nice. 

"What  fort" 

<*  We  should  be  so  much  better  for  it" 

"Who  told  you  that t" 

"  I  know  it  We  should  be  better  and  hap- 
pier." 

"I  don't  know  any  such  thing,"  said  Jep, 
moodily. 

"  Oh,  yes  you  do.  You  would,  Jep,  if  yon 
thought  any  thing  about  it  It 's  the  knowledge 
that  makes  the  diffsrence  between  folks." 

She  sat  with  her  hands  folded,  speaking  in  her 
mildest  way,  and  looking  with  her  kindest  look 
at  Jep.  The  effect  of  her  speech  on  him,  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  strange. — He  half  arose, 
and  continued  after  that  to  sit  in  a  reclining 
posture  with  his  face  slightly  ayerted  Arom  Ber- 
nioe.  There  was  something  in  her  eyes  that 
controlled  him — affected  him  most  strangely — he 
was  neyer  quite  comfortable  when  he  met  it 

«  You'd  like  it  down  in  the  yillage  to  school, 
I  guess,"  said  he,  looking  at  her  with  a  sidelong 
glance,  which  was  immediately  withdrawn  as  his 
eyes  met  hers.  "  At  old  Fillan's,  you  know,"  be 
added — ^but  in  a  little  softer  tone  than  that  which 
opened  the  remark — as  if  he  were  ashamed  to 
say  it,  and  yet  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  un- 
manageable peryersity  of  his  nature. 

"  Any  where,"  sidd  Bemice,  bravely,  "  if  we 
could  only  get  taught  We  don't  know  any 
thing,  not  the  first  thing,  Jep." 

"  Mr.  Paul  Tintoret  would  make  a  pretty  good 
one  to  teach.  But  he 's  going  to  be  off  in  about 
— ^next  week.  So  he 's  no  good.  I  guess  we  '11 
haye  to  stay  where  we  're  put.    It  looks  like." 

"  Who  told  you  Paul  was  going,  Jep  ?" 

"  The  man  that  knows  best" 

"Himself?  Paul  himself ?" 

"  Like  enough." 
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"When,  did  you  say?" 

'*  Perhaps  in  a  week.  It  don*t  make  no  differ^ 
ence,  does  it  ?  You  're  in  dreadful  sorrow  now,  I 
expect  I  would  n*t  go  and  ory  about  it,  if  I 
was  you." 

"I'm  not  crying,  Jep.  Don't  let's  talk  so, 
Jep  T" 

"What's  the  difference  whether  he  goes  or 
not,  to  you?"  he  persisted. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Bernice,  with  a  heavy  sigh ; 
"but  I  never  was  sorrier." 

"  Why  do  n't  you  go  along  with  him  T  You  'd 
better,"  said  Jep,  with  a  grin,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  grimed  hand,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  rock ;  one  might  as  soon  have  expected  to 
see  it  covered  with  a  sudden  growth  of  verdure 
as  to  have  imagined  that  Jep's  heart  was  capable 
of  a  single  sustained  emotion  of  kindness  or  affec- 
tion that  could  bring  forth  any  peacable  ttmt. 
Passionately  as  he  attached  himself  to  the  child 
before  him,  recklessly  as  he  would  have  under- 
taken any  deed  that  would  irrevocably  secure 
her  to  himself,  so  engulfed  was  the  good  in  the 
evil  of  his  nature,  that  all  consideration  or  feel- 
ing of  a  tenderer  nature  was  but  like  the  flitting 
of  a  single  flash  of  light  from  the  midst  of 
storm-clouds,  seen  and  gone,  and  lost  in  dark- 
ness. 

"  Do  n't  yon  think  so  yourself  now  ?  What 's 
t>  hinder  you?  YfhydonU  you  go?"  he  asked 
ajain,  when  he  perceived  that  she  was  not  going 
to  answer  him. 

"1  don't  know,"  she  began  musingly,  but 
quickly  she  corrected  this  partial  acquiescence 
in  what  he  had  mockingly  suggested — "  No-— why 
no!  Jep,  what  are  you  thinking  of?"  Her  face 
became  crimson,  she  looked  away  from  him. 

"  What  is  it  you  are  thinking  of  yourself,  you  'd 
better  say  ?"  He  spoke  in  a  triumphant  tone. 
She  was  actually  conquered  by  him  for  once  in 
his  life ! 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  what  I  'm  thinking  of, 
Jep  ?"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  lift- 
ing herself  up  with  sudden  dignity  and  spirit, 
and  looking  directly  upon  him,  with  a  look  so 
sad  and  earnest  that  even  he  was  touched  by  it. 
"  I  '11  tell  you.  I  'm  thinking  what  if  you  and  I 
could  be  a  great  deal  better  than  we  are ;  if  I 
could  be  like  Pauline  Fillan,  and  you  like  Mr. 
Paul,  it  would  be  so  different  with  us  here.  I 
wish  we  were,  I  wish  we  could  learn  to  be ;  and 
that 's  why  I  wish  we  could  go  to  school.  Folks 
are  happy  when  they  're  good,  and  that 's  what 
makes  me  wish  we  were  different.  We  might  be 
like  'em,  and  we  aint  We  aint  no  more  like 
'em,  Jep,  than  if  we  had  n't  never  heard  of  such 
things,  or  seen  such  folks.  Don't  you  know? 
If  we  was  n't  so  bad  off  about  knowing  things  I 


But  we  do  know  we  ought  to  be  better,  Jep—do 
let's  try." 

"  But  you  know,"  said  Jep,  still  insensible,  u 
if  he  were  deaf  to  this  appeal — "  yon  know  if 
you  could,  you  'd  go  off  with  Paul  Tintoret  to- 
morrow, and  'taint  no  use  of  saying  you  wouldn't 
— ^for  you  would."  He  shook  his  head  and  looked 
blacker  than  ever,  as  if  nothing  would  please 
him  quite  as  well  as  the  infliction  of  a  little  dis- 
cipline upon  Bernice. 

"  If  for  any  thing,"  said  she,  looking  up  to- 
ward the  darkening  sky,  and  speaking  thought- 
fully as  she  pushed  the  hair  back  from  her  fore- 
head, "  if  for  any  thing,  and  I  do  n't  think  I 
would  for  any  thing  in  the  world — ^but  you  say  I 
would — it  would  be  'cause  he  knows  so  much, 
and  is  so  kind  ;  but,  Jep,  do  look  about  and  ace 
if  we  can't  go  to  school  somewhere,  you  and  me 
together.  Now,  J$p,  in  earnest,  if  you  could, 
would  n't  you  like  to  ?" 

"To  have  'em  call  us  angels?"  sneered  Jep. 
"  No  I  shan't  I  do  n't  want  no  teacher.  Yoa 
do  n't  It's  all  gammon  when  you  saj  you  do. 
You  know  there  aint  a  school  short  of  old  red 
wig  Fillan's.  You  know  that's  what  you've  got 
to  talking  about  it  for.  But  look  here — when 
you  find  a  weasel  asleep  then  you  may  cheat  me. 
School !  you  want  to  gad — you  want  to  get  down 
there  with  Tim  and  Paul  and  the  rest  Do  n't 
you  be  a  talking  school  to  me  again.  Come  up, 
the  storm  is  here." 

He  had  worked  himself  into  something  like  a 
passion,  and  now  stood  up  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  child's  arm.     "Come  along,"  he  repeated. 

At  first  Bernice  seemed  inclined  to  disregard 
rather  than  comply  with  his  order,  but  the  next 
instant  she  arose  and  walked  toward  home  with 
him.  It  may  have  been  an  inward  consciousness 
of  weakness,  a  feeling  that  she  was  not  equal  to 
any  further  contest  with  him  that  day,  or  it  may 
have  been  a  remembrance  of  her  promise  to  his 
mother,  and  a  desire  to  conciliate  Jep  in  all  poe- 
sible  ways,  that  led  her  to  quell  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance rising  within  her,  and  follow  him. 

But  I  think  that  one  skilied  in  reading  the 
thought  and  motive  of  another  in  facial  expres- 
sion, would  have  seen  in  the  serenity  of  Bernice 
the  submission  of  the  child's  spirit  to  an  "  Un- 
known God;"  that  ignorantly  as  she  worshiped 
Him,  even  that  cry  of  her  soul  going  out  day  by 
day,"  "  Make  me  like  Pauline,"  was  before  Him 
the  sweet  savor  of  an  accepted  sacrifice,  and  thai 
according  to  her  prayer  was  it  being  done  to  her. 

And  so  she  followed  Jep,  and  checked  the  tears 
that  would  have  fallen  when  she  thought  of  Paul, 
and  of  all  that  Pauline  had  said  to  her  that  day, 
and  of  the  promise  she  had  made  oonoeming 
Jep  to  Mrs.  Tassie,  checked  them,  until  Jep,  led 
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on  by  that  ray  of  light  streaming  through  his 
soul,  more  faintly,  howerer,  than  the  palest 
moonbeam,  scrambled  up  a  steep  height  far  out 
of  their  path,  and  periled  his  life  in  gathering  a 
cluster  of  wild  columbine  that  nodded  to  them, 
the  first  of  the  season,  from  a  point  which,  to 
eyes  unaccustomed  to  scan  possibilities  of  access 
in  such  rocky  scenes,  would  have  appeared  quite 
unapproachable.  When  he  brought  the  flowers 
down  from  their  high  place  and  gaye  them  to  her, 
BO  simple  a  humam  act  as  this  adding  one  other 
emotion  to  those  crowding  upon  her,  made  a  way 
for  the  tears  to  fall. 

Silently  they  fell.  When  Jep,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' walk  in  silence,  looked  back  upon  her,  she 
averted  her  face  under  pretence  of  looking  about 
for  other  blossoms,  talking,  meanwhile,  because 
she  was  fearful  that  he  would  suspect  that  she 
was  weeping.  Suddenly,  howcTer,  with  his 
characteristic  and  savage  abruptness,  he  turned 
sharp  in  the  path,  and  exclaimed,  "  Look  up  I" 
and  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the  demand  she  was 
startled  into  compliance. 

'*I  knew  it!"  he  said  complacently,  looking 
ftill  upon  her  face,  and  then  turning  about  he 
resumed  his  way.  **  I  knew  you  was  crying — 
what  for  ?    Stop,  won't  you  ?" 

''Yes.    I  have,"  was  the  tremulous  reply. 

**But  you'll  bo  at  it  again.  I  know  by  the 
way  you  speak,  you  wilL" 

'*  No.     I  won't,  Jep." 

*'  Give  me  them  barbs  you  're  logging.  I  sup- 
pose they  are  too  heavy." 

"  No.     I  can  carry  them  very  welL" 

"  Give  *em  here." 

So  she  gave  him  the  bundle  of  barbs  she  had 
lathered  for  her  basket-work,  in  the  wood,  and 
walked  on  after  him,  with  only  the  wild  flowers 
in  her  hand,  wondering  and  sorrowful,  yet  hope- 
ftil  too.  Before  they  reached  the  hut,  the  storm 
broke  over  them  with  the  fury  of  a  temposL 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

During  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  storm.  Dr. 
Mitchell,  sitting  in  his  office,  devotes  the  after- 
noon to  study.  But  though  his  intention  is  gfood, 
many  a  vagrant  thought  contrives  to  steal  in 
between  him  and  a  theory  which  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  discuss  mentally,  with  the  design  of  estab- 
lishing it.  From  his  window  he  watches  the 
great  masses  of  cloud  which  rise  from  the  hori- 
son,  bounded  by  the  mountain,  and  his  thoughts 
wander  with  them,  on  and  on.  The  future, 
which  Mr.  Devlin  yesterday  attempted  to  array 
before  him  in  an  attractive  light,  stretches  itself, 
without  any  aid  consciously  rendered  by  his 
imagination,  before  him.  Relieved,  in  a  sense,  of 
the  burden  which  had  weighed  upon  .his  spirits 


so  long,  by  his  recent  communication  with  Mr. 
Devlin,  he  seems  now  enabled  to  regard  it  in  a 
new  light  Already  he  has  experienced  an  effect 
as  invigorating  as  if  set  free  fi'om  a  pestilent 
dungeon  into  the  free,  uncontaminatcd  air  of 
heaven.  He  lets  fall  the  skeleton  which  has 
been  so  clasped  in  his  embrace  that  no  other  joy 
or  grief  might  come  near  him — the  morbid  na- 
ture of  his  trouble  is  exchanged  for  one  more 
hopeful,  healthful,  courageous.  The  sunrise 
spreads  around  the  sphinx,  it  has  again  a  glory 
and  a  voice. 

Mr.  Devlin's  own  pre-eminmt  success  in  life 
is  one  cause  of  the  doctor's  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  his  judgment — ^his  geniality  is  the  grtet 
attraction  that  has  won  upon  Mitchell  in  the 
midst  of  his  gloom.  He  carries  about  with  liim, 
moreover,  this  astonishing  man  of  the  world,  an 
influence,  such  an  Influence  to  be  intensely  felt 
but  hardly  specified,  that  Mitchell  loves  him 
with  the  sjrdent  love  of  youth,  reverence,  wonder 
and  unlimited  confidence.  And  because  ho  loves 
him,  and  has  made  his  heart  bare  before  him, 
taken  him  into  Ids  most  sacrod  confidence,  and 
heard  his  counsel  in  return,  because  of  this, 
Mitchell  is  disposed  to  regard,  as  he  has  never 
before,  the  solicitations  of  an  ambitious  nature, 
which  have  presented  themselves.  Hitherto  he 
has  always  held  these  in  check.  They  have 
visited  him — ^but  he  has  answered  them  with 
scourging.  Fragrant  odors,  splendid  shows,  the 
persuasions  of  an  expanding  intellect  and  vigor- 
ous physical  powers  have  beset  him  when  he  has 
looked  out  from  the  grated  window  of  the  prison 
within  which  he  walled  himself  with  ascetic  re- 
nunciation. Hitherto  they  have  beset  him  in 
vain ;  but  now  he  withdraws  the  grate  and  leans 
forward,  looks  through  the  aperture ;  the  sun- 
shine is  around  him,  beneath  him,  above  him, 
everywhere,  filling  the  world;  a  broad  path 
opens  before  him,  inviting  him  to  enter,  inciting 
him  to  wider  labors,  and  grander  than  he  has 
attempted,  excepting  in  his  dreams.  Beyond,  in 
the  distance,  Pauline  waits  for  him,  and  the 
chaplet  of  love  and  fame.  He  is  no  longer  an 
obscure  student  faltering  while  the  story  of  af- 
fection presses  to  his  lips,  and  urges  its  need  of 
utterance — but  trio-triumphant  in  scholarship 
and  love,  drawn  out  to  his  utmost  in  beneficent 
labors  for  his  fellows,  he  builds  his  home  on  a 
sure  foundation,  and  labors  and  is  happy. 

He  scans  the  rare  vision  in  its  fullness — ^he 
lingers  over  it — ho  sustains  himself  in  it,  deriving 
its  warranty  f^om  such  high  source  that  even 
when  he  reminds  himself  that  this  is  only  dream- 
ing, he  will  not  dismiss  the  vision  with  a  breath 
of  ealm  decision — he  cherishes  it  yet  longer — 
scans  it  yet  again — smiles  over  it— though  while 
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he  does  this  he  falls  back  upon  reality,  and  looks 
it  also  in  the  face,  and  when  the  night  comes  on, 
he  lays  aside  the  book  with  which  he  sat  down, 
purposing  an  afternoon*s  stndy — ^goes  out  in  the 
darkness,  and  turns  his  steps  toward  the  school- 
master's cottage. 

An  hour  before  his  going  Pauline  had  opened 
Mr.  Deylin's  book,  laid  it  before  her  father,  and 
placed  beside  it  the  little  package  of  Walter's 
drawings,  and  the  old  man  had  seated  himself 
for  an  CTening's  entertainment  But  it  was  an 
entertainment  from  which  he  apparently  did  not 
deriye  as  much  pleasure  as  surprise.  He  read 
the  text,  and  turned  the  pages  in  silence.  Once 
Pauline,  obserring  the  carefulness  of  obserration 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  drawings,  said,  **  Mo- 
ther and  I  were  thinking  that  Paul  must 
have  misunderstood  the  doctor.  The'  drawings 
in  the  book  are  so  exactly  like  his — I  wish  Paul 
would  come  home."  The  old  man  looked  up  at 
his  daughter,  as  she  spoke,  somewhat  anxiously. 
"Why?"  asked  he. 

**  I  am  so  curious  to  know  about  the  drawings," 
said  Pauline,  without  hesitation,  though  not 
quite  without  embarrassment 

It  was  on  the  old  man's  tongue  to  suggest  that 
Paul  nught  not  haye  been  mistaken,  that  the  en- 
grayings  purporting  to  be  copies  of  the  work  of 
a  conyict's  son  did  not  clash  with  the  claims  made 
to  the  originality  of  these  drawings.  But  he  did 
not  say  it — he  returned  with  a  still  greater  anx- 
iety to  his  study  of  the  book. 

'*  That  is  Paul — he  is  coming,"  suddenly  said 
Pauline,  laying  her  work  upon  the  table  at  the 
sound  of  the  gate,  swung  open  and  shut  again, 
and  adyancing  steps.  But  the  rap  at  the  door 
the  next  moment  showed  her  mistake,  and  drew 
from  her  mother,  **  That  is  the  doctor's  knock," 
and  the  doctor  came  in. 

«  Walter,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  while  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  toward  his  fayorite,  "bring  a 
chair  here  and  take  a  look  with  me.  Did  you 
eyer  see  the  like  of  this  before  ?" 

<*  What !  Paul  has  been  placing  me  on  exhibi- 
tion !"  the  doctor  smiled  as  his  eye  ran  oyer  the 
outspread  drawings,  but  the  old  man's  were 
quick  to  see  the  graye  look  underlying  the 
smile. 

**  Pauline  was  but  just  wishing  for  Paul  to 
come  home.  We  got  confused  in  attempting  to 
recall  what  it  was  he  said  about  your  work. 
Were  your  drawings  original,  doctor,  or  copies?" 
"Original,"  said  Mitchell. 
<*  There  is  a  wonderful  family  likeness  between 
them  and  these  in  this  book  of  Mr.  Deylin's. 

See—" 

Fillan  moyed  the  yolume  toward  the  doctor, 
who  glanced  al  one  or  two  pages  of  it,  then 


turned  back  to  the  preface,  and  began  to  reid. 
Presently  he  pushed  the  book  away  from  bin, 
and  said,  looking  around  upon  the  little 
group— 

'*  My  drawings  were  the  originals  firom  whiek 
these  pictures,"  pointing  to  the  Tolume,  "wen 
taken.  I  drew  them  from  nature,  when  I  wai 
liying  with  my  mother  in  Australia." 

He  said  this  quietly,  as  if  he  anticipated  no 
wound  in  the  house  of  his  friends ;  and  frmi 
this  statement  he  went  deliberately  on  to  others 
which  concerned  him,  until  nothing  remuned  to 
be  told.  "  I  haye  not  been  taken  by  surprite," 
said  he,  in  conclusion.  "  I  came  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  saying  all  this  to  you.  I  want- 
ed you  to  know  it  At  any  time  that  you  say, 
Mr.  Fillan,  I  will  lay  before  you  a  package  of 
my  mother's  letters— letters  which  were  written 
before  she  followed  my  father  to  Australia.  Yon 
haye  won  a  right  to  see  them. 

What  answer  made  they  ?  Mrs.  Fillan,  by  the 
fire-side  sate,  with  her  hand  shielding  her  eyet 
firom  candle-light  and  mental  obscuration ;  Pan- 
line,  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  recital, 
had  taken  up  her  work,  possessed  of  an  unwont- 
ed spirit  of  industry,  became  so  absorbed  in  it 
that  one  wondered  if  she  would  eyer  look  up 
again.  Only  the  schoolmaster  spoke— and  he 
said — 

"  Walter,  my  boy,  I  am  not  giyen  to  compfi- 
menting  folks,  but  I  wish  there  were  a  few  more 
men  in  the  world  like  you.  I  do  n't  desire  to  see 
your  letters.  If  there  eyer  was  any  thing  that 
looked  like  a  mystery  hanging  oyer  you,  and  I 
neyer  exactly  thought  there  was,  I  was  willing 
enough  that  it  should  hang  there,  and  if  what 
you 'ye  told  has  occasioned  you  a  particle  of 
pain,  I  ask  your  forgiyeness  for  listening  to  it,  as 
heartily  as  I  would  ask  it  if  I  had  done  you  a 
wrong.  But  what  is  this  you  say  ?  You  think 
of  leaying  us  ?" 

"I  see  motiyes  for  exertion,  and  beauty  in 

life,  such  as  I  neyer  saw  till  yesterday.    Can  I 

I  not  fill  a  larger  place  ?    Eyery  thing  within  me 

says  that  I  can,  and  urges  me  on.    Am  I  wrong, 

sir?" 

"Wrong I  I  haye  been  waiting,  expecting  to 
hear  you  say  that  for  months.  It  was  in  you, 
and  I  knew  it  must  come  out  No  sir,  it  is  n't 
wrong,  but  in  the  highest  degree  right  You 
I  can  fill  a  large  sphere — ^it  's  your  duty  to  do  it 
I  haye  argued  the  case  a  hundred  times  oyer  in 
my  own  mind,  and  I  haye  always  arriyed  at  the 
same  conclusion — but  not — not  without  a  littie 
sore  feeling,  Walter.  I  can't  giye  you  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  my  boy.  .  .  But  are  jop 
going  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Deylin  ?" 
The  recall  of  that  name  led  the  doctor's 
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thoughts  into  a  new  train.     He  smiled  "as  at  a 
pleasant  recollection,  while  he  said, 

'*Thc  opportunity  would  seem  particularly 
faTorable.  It  is  his  wish  that  I  should  return 
to  Bangor  with  him ;  he  spealcs  of  his  influence 
as  if  it  were  something  there,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  commanding.  Would  you  re- 
commend it?'' 

The  old  man  hesitated.  Finally  he  asked, 
" Hare  you  taken  him  into  your  confidence?" 

"  Yesterday." 

'*  He  sent  tills  book  down  to  us — to  Pauline,  I 
may  as  well  say — by  Paul,  this  afternoon,"  re- 
marked the  old  man,  with  no  marked  significance 
of  his  voice.  He  merely  told  the  fact,  and  if 
any  thing  was  derlTable  from  it,  that  was  not  for 
him  to  decide  or  to  suggest. 

*<This  afternoon,"  repeated  Mitchell,  but  he 
■aid  nothing  more.  IT  for  an  instant  he  said  to 
himself,  this  is  strange,  with  an  attempt  to 
understand  it,  it  was  for  no  longer  time.  Mr. 
DcTlin  occupied  in  the  doctor's  regard  a  place  so 
high  that  suspicion  could  not  reach  it. 

He  remained  with  them  until  a  later  hour  than 
that  to  which  his  risits  were  usually  protracted, 
and  the  conversation  (gradually  widened  its  sphere 
so  as  to  take  within  it  both  Pauline  and  her  mo- 
ther, and  though  it  scarcely  strayed  beyond  him- 
self  and  the  prospects  before  him,  and  the  past 
through  which  he  had  struggled,  bearing  his 
heavy  burden  in  silence  and  solitude,  it  had 
wide  interests  dependent  upon  him,  and  relations 
connected  with  him,  of  which  Mrs.  Fillan  was 
the  first  to  speak.  And  tenderly,  even  with  a 
mother's  tenderness,  she  referred  him  back  to 
the  story  of  his  mother,  and  her  heroic  fortitude 
and  faith,  and  love — to  his  boyhood's  home,  and 
early  pursuits,  and  the  bearing  and  influence  of 
these  recollections  on  every  subsequent  year  and 
event  of  his  life.  There  was  no  fear  manifested 
on  his  part  that  he  should  weary  his  listeners ; 
and  nothing  but  the  most  considerate  interest 
which  never  pushed  its  way  into  vulgar  curiosity, 
on  theirs.  When  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave, 
he  said — 

'*  Tou  have  taken  my  confession  as  if  it  were 
that  of  a  foreign  pnnce  in  exile,  rather  than — " 

«*Why  should  we  not?"  hastily  interrupted 
the  schoolmaster,  not  allowing  him  to  finish  his 
remark.  The  old  man  caught  up  his  spectacles 
with  an  emotion  and  excitement  extraordinaxy 
for  him,  and  flourished  them  in  bis  hand  as  he 
spoke.  **  Why  should  we  not!  Do  you  not  be- 
long to  the  royal  Legion  of  Honor  ?  I  think, 
sir,  you  have  furnished  us  with  the  amplest, 
most  conclusive  proof  that  you  do.  We  shall  see 
you  at  least  every  day  until  you  go,  for  go  you 
must — this  little  village  is  no  place  for  you.  Tou 


will  leave  your  pack  and  the  slough  of  despond 
behind  you  here,  sir." 

Silently  one  by  one,  the  doctor  took  the  hands 
of  the  old  master,  and  his  wife,  and  Pauline. 
Each  had  a  word  fgr  him — but  he  was  speechless 
^ould  only  bow  himself  out  silently.  But  he 
had  indeed  and  for  ever  escaped  from  the  villain- 
ous slough,  and  as  a  f^e  pilgrim,  was  now  pre- 
pared to  go  forth  to  his  promised  land,  where- 
ever  that  might  lie. 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Paul  did  not  return  home  that  night  After  he 
had  left  Pauline  at  the  door  of  her  father's  house, 
his  errand  accomplished  in  Mr.  Devlin's  behalf, 
he  went  back  to  the  factory/  the  door  of  which 
he  had  hardly  closed  when  the  rain  descended 
and  the  floods  came.  The  bright  day  had  closed 
in  this  storm,  and  the  bright  thoughts  with  which 
he  had  wakened  to  it  were  gone,  as  he  was  in- 
clined to  believe,  forever. 
'  He  takes  up  his  chisel  and  hammer,  and  un- 
covers the  monument  of  Christine,  which  is  now 
nearly  completed,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  re- 
suming his  work  where  he  had  left  it  yesterday ; 
but  he  has  no  heart  to  touch  it.  Either  the 
name  which  stands  out  in  its  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate carving  so  prominent,  utters  a  rebuke,  or 
the  purity  of  the  snow-white  marble  smites  him, 
or  the  recollection  of  what  he  has  done,  inde- 
.  pendent  of  any  suggestion,  rises  before  him  and 
condemns,  and  crushes  him  into  the  dust.  He 
cannot  work.  The  sight  of  that  which  gave  him 
so  much  pride  and  pleasure,  now  utterly  discon- 
certs, and  is  hateful  to  him.  He  covers  the 
marble  again,  and  at  a  disturbed,  unequal  pace, 
he  goes  up  and  down  the  little  shop,  and  the 
shadows  deepen.  It  gets  darker  and  darker  till 
nothing  is  left  there  but  Paul  and  gloom. 

How  can  he  bat  think  upon  the  deed  that  he 
he  has  done  ?  The  hope  in  which  he  has  indulged 
faces  and  condemns  him  with  all  the  horror  of  a 
crime.  It  is  the  first  moral  delinquency  of  which 
Paul  Tintoret  was  ever  guilty,  and  he  is  stained 
and  polluted  in  his  own  sight,  on  account  of 
what  he  has  done.  Its  effect  is  not  so  much  in 
his  thought — ^it  may  altogether  fail  of  an  effect, 
but  that  he,  in  the  hope  that  he  has  cherished, 
should  so  much  as  have  lifted  his  finger  !  The 
moral  enormity  attendant  on  his  simple  act — the 
arraignment  of  himself,  and  the  sentence  he  has 
passed  on  himself,  much  as  they  concern  him, 
are  not  associated  with  others  in  an  vital  way — 
will  not  prevent  Pauline  from  chatting  with  him 
if  he  goes  home — will  not  prevent  her  going 
about,  and  with  her  own  hands  working  for  his 
comfort,  as  she  had  done  so  many  years — will 
not  prevent  Mitchell,  when  they  meet,  from  the 
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ol'.I  friendly  salutation,  and  enliyening,  pleasant 
talk  !  But  how  shall  he  face  them  ?  How  shall 
he  Ktand  before  them  guilty  of  a  treacher- 
ous thought?  Ho  keeps  a  solitary  watch  oyer 
the  accusing  thought  all  that  evening — all  that 
night.  He  has  it  in  his  custody,  and  as  if  fear- 
ful that  it  would  escape  him  if  ho  slept,  he  sits 
and  guards  it  He  says  to  it  again  and  again, 
'*  You  are  mine.  I  hare  cherished  you.  I  have 
let  you  have  your  way.  You  had  liberty,  and 
proclaimed  yourself,  but  you  are  still  mine.'' 
And  as  if  the  thought  needed  a  proof,  he  says, 
**  You  came  up  from  darkness,  and  there  was  no 
one  else  to  claim  you.  I  gave  you  a  good  dis- 
guise, and  let  you  have  your  way.  You  are 
mine,  you  shall  bide  with  me'* — and  then,  as  if  it 
were  a  precious  treasure,  he  scans  the  thought 
again  and  again  in  all  its  proportions.  Paul 
Tintoret  was  never  made  for  such  an  offense 
against  his  royal  nature  as  he  has  enacted.  And 
he  repudiates  himself  for  it — denies  and  con- 
demns himself  anew,  and  through  the  nigUi  re- 
hearses the  tragedy  again,  and  yet  ag;ain,'aKd' 
will  give  himself  no  rest  ' .'.    - 


Unclean  hands,  meanwhile,  repose  pe^'fully, ' 
clasped  upon  a  breast  unstirred,  except  by  the 
gentle  breathing  of  a  tranquil  slumbbrer.  Mr. 
Devlin  sleeps,  and  does  not  dream.  No  thought 
startles  him — ^no  accusation  makes  him  tremble. 
Pauline  Fillan  does  not  sleep  so  tranquilly,  for 
a  happy  consciousness  disturbs  her.  Nor  does 
our  little  Bemicc,  for  her  night  is  full  of  pain 
and  fever :  nor  yet  does  Walter  Mitchell,  though 
a  night  fo  full  of  blessed  peace  and  manful  reso  - 
lutions  never  before  closed  upon  him.  There 's 
not  a  soul  in  Briarton  whose  sleep  is  so  profound 
as  Mr.  Devlin's — nor  one  whose  tranquillity  af- 
fords  so  deep  a  cause  of  disturbance,  of  hope- 
Icsness. 

For  before  he  slept  the  deeds  of  years  passed 
in  review  before  him.  Side  by  side  he  arrayed 
his  thought  of  Pauline  Fillan  with  the  portrait 
of  Christine,  and  a  little  penciled  sketch,  pre- 
served through  many  a  strange  fortune,  of  Walter 
Mitchell's  mother ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  thought 
pervading  in  his  mind  was,  "  This  youngest  is 
the  fairest" — but  as  he  meditated  upon  his  only 
eon,  and  the  new  wrong  he  had  heaped  upon  him, 
he  says  he  shall  have  wealth  and  position  that 
would  satisfy  a  noble.  He  loves  me  and  I  love 
him,  and  I  will  insure  greater  honors  for  him 
than  the  mere  acknowledgement  of  him  as  my 
son.  For  certainly  that  would  be  no  honor." 
And  with  this  refiecUon  did  he  lie  down  to  his 
slumber,  to  sleep  well.  Dreams  never  harassed, 
yisions  never  tortured  him.  He  had  repaid, in 
his  youth,  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  devo- 


tion^ with  a  desertion  which  was,  if  not  prcmeili- 
tated,  at  least  aocompanied  in  after  yean  bj  m 
componotioQB  lisitings.  He  had  now  notSeo- 
tions  to  be  shaken  and  aronsed — ^it  was  not  leag 
contact  with  the  world  that  had  deadened  then 
— ^he  had  neglected  them,  trampled  upon  them  m 
his  youth,  and  grown  into  this  fiair  show  of  naa- 
hood  destitute  of  all  that  gires  to  better  tad 
more  faithAil  men  their  hope  in  life,  and  their 
confidence  of  immortality. 

In  their  first  interview,  the  jonng  man's  bum 
had  attracted  his  attention,  and  it  was  the  In- 
spection of  suspicion  rather  than  the  advaaoe- 
ment  of  any  warmer  and  better  sentiment,  tliat 
Mitchell  had  nustakenon  that  occasion  foraotn^ 
diality  and  geniality  of  disposition  which  had 
won  upon  him,  and  aroused  in  him  coirespond- 
ing  sentiments. 

Since  that  evening^  this  study  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  elder  man,  always  with  interest,  with 
various  results ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  withoit 
the  rise  or  the  expression  of  one  such  genmae 
epoUon  as  continually  overflowed  the  brain  and 
the^he^rt  of  Walter  when  they  were  together. 
;  Ad^  no^,  convinced  of  the  fact  he  has  sospeeted, 
he  entertains  his  knowledge  precisely  as  he  baa 
harboted  his  belief,  and  the  one  occasions  him 
no  deeper  conviction,  no  more  absolute  an  emo- 
tion or  thought,  than  the  other. 

If  this  capacity,  thus  exhibited,  is  in  him  the 
result  of  a  natural,  an  inherited,  or  of  a  culti- 
vated incapacity,  the  final  evolution  of  a  cause 
is  sufficiently  defined. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning,  before  Paul  had 
thought  of  arousing  himself  to  make  preparations 
for  going  up  to  Mr.  Fillan's  to  breakfast,  a  tap 
at  the  window  called  him  to  the  door ;  he  opened 
it  with  hesitation,  not  at  the  first  appeal,  nor  the 
second,  nor  indeed  until,  lifting  his  eyes,  he  sav 
old  Sue's  visage  as  it  was  partly  disclosed  by 
so  much  of  the  window-light  as  she  was  able  to 
attain  unto.  He  had  started  up  at  the  first  tap : 
but  annoyed  and  confused,  he  presented  himself 
at  the  open  door,  and  bade  the  old  woman  good 
morning,  for  the  thought  of  having  been  subject- 
ed, for  how  long  a  time  he  might  not  conjecture, 
to  her  unsuspected  observation,  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  him. 

Nor  did  he  like  the  keen,  swift  scrutiny  to  which 
he  felt  himself  subjected,  as  she  came  into  the  shop 
and  looked  around,  as  if  curious  to  discover  the 
occupation  which  hod  busied  him  through  the 
past  hours — for  only  a  glance  at  his  face  was 
needed  to  assure  her  that  he  had  not  slept  all 
night. 

«« You're  faithftil  to  your  word,"  she  raid. 
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■eating  herself  on  the  bench  from  which  he  had 
lisan,  "  I  had  my  doubts  though,  when  1  came 
up  the  street — and  I  doubted  it  the  more  when 
you  would  not  hear  my  knock."  Paul  made 
Bome  apology,  and  expressed  a  little  surprise 
that  she  should  haye  been  in  any  doubt  respect- 
ing his  fulfillment  of  the  promise  he  had  made 
her.  '*Just  the  old  narrow  Tiew  you  foreyer 
take  of  things,"  she  said — ^but  the  reproach  was 
uttered  so  cheerily  that  Paul  coulci  not  but 
smile — **  As  if"  continued  she  with  more  spirit, 
the  energy  of  her  youth  flashing  from  her  eyes, 
'*as  if  some  that  knows  as  much  as  I  do, 
would'nt  haye  moyed  heaTen  and  earth  to  get 
you  out  of  his  way,  if  he  belicTed  in  me  as  much 
as  I  believe  in  myself.  Did'nt  you  know  that, 
boy  7  Old  Joe  Tintoret's  son,  did'nt  you  know 
that  there  was  one  looking  after  your  fortune  that 
would*nt  no  more  stop  looking  while  there  was  a 
stone  in  the  way  to  be  turned  oyer,  than  she'd 
die  before  her  time  came !  The  month  is  not  up 
yet,  but  I'ye  done  the  business,  I'ye  found  the 
deed,  and  you'll  haye  your  own  yet,  and  that's 
what  I'ye  liyed  so  long  for,  just  to  tell  you  that  I 
— and  now  I  don't  know  nothing  more  about  my 
time — ^it  may  come  when  it  likes — I'm  just  ready 
for  it." 

**  Sue,  what  do  you  mean  ?  where  haye  you 
been  all  this  while?"  asked  Paul,  his  anxiety 
and  alarm  more  aroused  than  any  other  emo- 
tion. **  What  haye  you  done  ?  Did  n't  you  giye 
your  promise?" 

«*  Never  mind — I've  been  a  tramping — I've 
done  the  business,  and  you've  got  your  own — 
you'll  have  the  papers — and  that's  all  I've  got  to 
say  about  it — ^you*re  just  one  of  the  boys  who 
don't  want  to  hear  an  old  woman's  talk.  And 
80  I'm  going — but  when  you  get  the  papers  just 
think  old  Sue  is  good  for  some  other  things 
besides  fortune-telling — that  she  never  knowed 
what  it  was  to  be  tired,  or  nonplussed,  or  out- 
witted, or  scared  either,  by  big  folks  or  little 
folks,  as  long  as  she  was  looking  out  for  your 
mother's  son,  who  after  all  was  afraid  of  her, 
and  thought  her  a  little  the  worse  for  a  want  of 
wit,  you  know.** 

**  Sue  I  Sue !  you're  not  going  though !" 

*<  Yes,  I  am,  up  to  8ee  my  other  chick ;  and 
then  I'm  through  with  my  business." 

**  But  wait!"  cried  Paul  following  after  her, 
for  by  this  time  she  had  left  the  shop,  and  was 
Atriding  up  the  road.  "  Wait  and  tell  me,  what 
the  deuce — " 

"Don't  say  wait,  to  me,  boy!  You  know 
where  Sue's  house  is — come  up  when  you  want 
any  thing  of  her — I'll  be  there — I  have  n't  got  much 
left  on  my  hands  to  do — come  aloft  Paul — I'll 
be  ready  for  you,"  and  drawing  her  old  gray  cloak 


I  around  her,  she  walked  off  migesticatly,  resolutely 
deaf  to  whatever  fiirther  word  Paul's  ingenuity 
might  devise  in  the  hope  of  detaining  her.  Went 
up  to  see  her  other  chick,  did  she  ?  but  she  saw 
not  the  child^-did  never  see  her  again. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

But  where  now  is  our  little  Bemice  7 

There  have  been  numerous  passings  to  and 
fro  from  Briarton  to  the  Tassie  hut  since  we  last 
saw  her,  and  a  great  change  is  that  which  has 
passed  over  her  since  then. 

Never  in  all  the  years  of  her  residence  in  her 
adopted  home  has  she  occasioned  such  commo- 
tion and  disturbance  and  anxiety  as  now,  when 
she  lies  in  her  little  bed  in  the  garret-chamber, 
and  talks  incessantly  of  Paul. 

Paul  has  been  to  see  her  again,  and  not  only 
so  but  again  and  again — every  day  through  the 
past  week.  Pauline  too  has  more  than  once 
climbed  the  mountain-path,  up  the  ladder  into  the 
garret,  and  for  hours  together  has  watched  and 
nursed  the  child. 

They  say  that  she  is  beside  herself— that  she 
talks  wildly,  and  at  random,  and  that  one  ought 
not  to  listen  as  if  he  really  heard,  for  that  she 
herself  does  not  know  what  it  is  that  she  is  say- 
ing. Mrs.  Tassie  has  repeated  this  in  substance 
at  least  a  dozen  times  to  Jep,  when  they  have 
been  alone  together  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  dozen 
times  besides  in  act  and  glance,  when  they  have 
been  together  in  the  garret  where  our  little  Ber- 
nice  lies  sick  of  a  fever.  For  Mrs.  Tassie  recol- 
lects the  rage  into  which  Jep  has  fallen  more 
than  once,  down  in  the  room  below,  while  the 
people  from  Briarton  were  alone  with  the  child  in 
the  garret,  and  she  fears,  although  he  walks  about 
the  room  as  quietly,  and  speaks  so  softly,  that  it 
is  really  wonderful  to  see  and  hear  him,  she  fears 
that  when  Bemice  begins  to  talk  about  Paul, 
for  that  is  the  theme  to  which  she  continually 
returns,  and  her  mind  will  not  be  diverted  from 
it — she  fears  that  his  wrath  will  be  uppormost, 
that  he  will  forget  how  very  ill  the  child  is,  and 
the  slendemess  of  the  chances  of  her  recovery. 

And  sometimes  when  she  has  said  it,  always, 
ns  she  believes,  Mrs.  Tassie's  words  and  gestures 
have  expressed  but  the  truth.  But  oftener  she 
has  beei^  laboring  under  a  mistake ;  for  only  at 
rare  intervals  has  the  child's  mind  wandered. 
Often  as  she  has  looked  up  when  the  garret 
door  has  opened,  and  said,  **  I  thought  it  was 
Paul,"  she  has  known  what  she  was  saying ;  for 
when  she  is  awake  she  thinks  only  of  him  and 
when  she  is  asleep  she  dreams  of  him,  and  when  her 
mind  wanders,  it  is  still  burdened  with  that  one 
idea  which  a  few  kind  words  and  looks  has  made 
the  dearest,  the  most  precious  she  had  ever  knovvu. 
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There  is  no  paiD,  however  sharp  and  l^nixing, 
that  she  could  not  bear  with  meekest  patience  if 
he  were  only  standing  by  her  bed,  where  her 
eyes  could  behold  him.  The  lips  parched  with 
fever  could  yet  smile  for  him,  because  the  thought 
of  him  has  ever  been  Aill  of  refreshment  to  her. 
The  influence  of  the  memory  of  Christine  in 
former  days  of  doubt  and  darkness,  was 
nothing  like  to  this. 

Every  day  since  that  on  which  Tassie  went  to 
Paul,  and  told  him  that  his  sick  child  had  some- 
thing on  her  mind  that  she  wished  to  say  to  him, 
the  young  stone-cutter  has  passed  through  the 
low  door-way  into  that  garret — and  every  day 
she  has  repeated  the  question  of  questionp,  when 
will  he  go  away  Arom  Briarton?  Daily  she 
repeats  it  although  he  has  answered  again  and 
again  that  he  may  never  go— not  to-morrow 
certainly,  nor  this  week,  and  probably  never. 

Paul  does  not  say  this  merely  to  quiet  the 
child,  or  to  soothe  her.  But  because  he  believes 
it  He  has  completed  the  monument — it  has  been 
placed  on  the  grave  beyond  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Devlin's  place,  at  the  head  of  Christine's  grave, 
and  the  whole  country,  it  would  seem,  from  far 
and  near,  has  been  to  look  at  it  And  from  house 
to  house  through  the  mountain-land  has  the 
rumor  gone,  that  Paul  Tintoret  will  leave  Briar- 
ton,  and  besides  this,  another  rumor  more  por- 
tentous, but  less  extended,  that  deeply  concerns 
Paul. 

But  though  the  village  and  mountain  people 
have  praised  the  work,  and  lamented  the  antici- 
pated de{»arture,  Mr.  Devlin  himself,  has  of  late 
said  nothing  to  Paul  upon  the  subject ;  he  seems 
^  in  the  multitude  of  other  thoughts  and  plans — 
now  that  Sue  is  dead — for  Sue  is  dead.  She 
never  wakened  from  that  slumber  of  the  night 
after  her  return  from  her  last  momentous  tramp 
— ^to  have  forgotten  this  which  concerns  so 
obscure  an  individual  as  Paul  Tintoret  And  in 
the  severity  with  which  Paul  passes  sentence  on 
the  part  that  he  has  taken  in  bringing,  as  he 
believes  he  has  done,  a  sorrow  on  Pauline,  he 
proves  a  traitor  to  himself,  that  false  self  which 
could  be  so  tempted,  and  almost  rejoices  in  the 
overthrow  of  whatever  ambitious  project  he  may 
ever  have  indulged  in.  He  is  not  worthy,  he  says, 
of  any  advancement  or  success.  The  question 
does  not  turn  now  on  the  same  point  that  it  did 
before  he  gave  that  book  into  Pauline's  hands. 
He  never  can  again  regard  it  from  that  lost  point 
of  vision.  It  is  the  remorse  of  a  noble  spirit 
which  despises  and  mourns  over  its  momentary 

abberation.  

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Pauline  FilUn  is  with  Bemice  to-day.  Much 
of  the  time  since  the  attack  which  has  made  such 


a  wreck  of  little  Bemice,  she  has  remained  b 
the  garret  beside  the  child,  watching  aymptoai, 
dealing  with  the  patient  according  to  direetisai 
the  doctor  left,  and  relieving  Mrs.  Tawie  of  modi 
care  and  responsibility  by  the  flaithftilneM  of  k« 
watchings.  The  room  bears  evidence  of  her. 
She  has  v^tAe  even  that  poor  garret  her  witnen^  u 
she  must  needs  make  every  place  of  her  aUdii^ 
On  the  wall  opposite  Beniice*8  bed  are  two  g^ 
pictures  taU  of  sunlight,  groups  of  children  tad 
groups  of  flowers,  which  are  so  placed  that  ^ 
child  upon  the  bed  eaiinot  lift  her  eyes  withost 
beholding  them.  The  pillows  supporting  her 
head  and  the  counterpane  curiously  wrought  of 
silk,  were  brought  up  for  the  comfort  sad 
amusement  of  the  child ;  and  there  upon  the  bed, 
within  her  hand's  reach,  is  the  satin  bag  woiM 
with  silver  flowers,  which  Pauline  carried  oo 
that  Sabbath  day  when  Bemice  Atherton  flrst 
went  out  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  into  tin 
marvellous  light  of  love. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a  tiny  stand  which 
Paul  himself  brought  up,  and  upon  it,  everyday, 
stands  a  china  vase  in  which  f^'esh  flowers  are 
kept.  Jep  gathers  them  in  the  woods,  or  from 
Mr.  Devlin's  garden;  not  a  day  has  he  fkiled 
with  this  off'eriDg.  Bemice  sees  and  loves  then, 
loves  them  too  for  his  sake  as  well  as  for  their 
own,  and  often  she  calls  Jep  to  her  bedside,  to 
thank  him  for  his  kindness,  and  Jep  alirays  says, 
looking  away  fi*om  her,  for  he  cannot  yet  meet, 
much  less  return  that  strange  new  light  of  her 
eyes,  "Oh  don't  mention  it,"  but  he  always 
adds,  **  I  'm  glad  you  like  'em." 

They  are  the  best  of  fViends.  Jep  walks  on 
tip-toe  up  and  down  the  ladder ;  he  comes  and 
goes,  and  is  always  anxious;  he  walks  flrom 
morning  till  night,  to  the  mines,  and  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  back  home  again,  but  he  does  no  work 
— the  burden  on  his  roiod  is  too  great — he  never, 
for  an  instant,  forgets  the  sick  child  in  the  gar- 
ret. Scores  of  times  he  has  gone  over  in  lus 
mind,  the  years  of  her  life  in  his  father's  house, 
and  he  says  to  himself,  "  If  there  be  any  angds, 
such  as  she  used  to  talk  about  so  much,  she's 
one  of  'em,  ture." 

But  it  does  not  altogether  please  him,  softened 
as  his  heart  seems,  that  Paul  should  come  so 
often,  although  it  was  Oliver  himself  who  went 
down  for  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  house, 
when  the  child  was  first  taken  ill — the  day  after 
Pauline's  first  visit  to  the  hut — still  they  have 
all  been  so  kind  to  Bemice,  and  have  tried  so 
much  to  make  her  comfortable,  that  the  kind- 
nesses have  in  a  measure  subdued  him,  and  he 
does  not  quarrel  or  excite  himself,  only  he  some- 
times says  to  his  mother  that  he  wishes  Paul 
had  gone  away  six  months  ago,  before  Bemiet 
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him;  and  eyen  then  his  mother  finds 
colt  thing  to  quiet  him,  for  she  sajs — 
make  any  difference  who  comes  or  goes, 
't  see  that  Bemice  gets  anj  better  with 
lursing."  She  endentlj  beUeyes  that 
will  die.  And  though  she  has  never 
I  the  belief  in  so  many  words,  Jep  un- 
her,  and  often  he  says  to  himaelf,  '*  If 
'*  but  he  neyer  concludes  the  sentence, 
aps  does  not  even  know  what  that 
storm  which  rouses  in  him  at  the  bare 
if  her  death,  portends. 
.*  does  Mrs.  Tassie  seem  altogether  at 
irmincd  and  unpliable  as  is  the  temper 
irt,  when  Pauline  Fillan  comes  up  from 
e,  and  climbs  into  the  garret,  and  takes 
there,  never  wearying  of  it,  but  always 
thought  for  the  sick,  perhaps  dying, 
hat  calm  and  serene  face  seems  to  the 
continual  remonstrance  against  her 
er  and  doings,  and  she  does  not  wonder 
ice  should  prefer  to  take  her  medicines 
:  gentle  band,  and  listen  to  that  voice ; 
would  take  it  from  no  other,  when  she 
;en  to  no  other. 

te  was  not  by  any  means  free  in  the 
1  of  her  thoaghts — a  cautiousness  un- 
r,  had  developed  itself  in  her.  Once 
0  Tassie  that  the  house  was  like  a  high- 
all  those  folks  tramping  about  it  to 
(elves;  but  he  said,  **They  are  tending 
ild,  Hannah — I  'm  sure  I  thank  'em," 
.d  it  in  so  subdued  and  sad  a  way  that 
)  her  own  heart,  condemned  her,  and 

0  more  upon  the  subject 

is  asleep.  Pauline  sits  beside  her. 
early  in  the  day ;  from  the  first  dawn 
ig  a  perfect  glory  has  been  over  the 
earth.  Before  the  sun  rose,  crimson 
9  tongues  of  fire  went  in  his  advance 
horizon,  and  up  to  the  zenith,  tracing, 
rer  eye  had  learned  to  read  that  hiero- 

1  purest  and  serenest  truth ;  and  when 
mself  came,  it  was  upon  a  path  flooded 
m  glory. 

s  now  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the 
e— the  wind  is  gentle  as  a  breath — as 
let  lies  through  all  the  region  as  if  it 
meval  solitude — as  if  aching,  warring, 
rts  were  not  even  now  throbbing  there, 
ig  toward  their  tragedy. 

sleeps,  and  Pauline  sits  beside  her. 
)  was  awake  Pauline  worked  on  her 
rse,  because  it  pleased  the  child,  but 
heavy  eyes  of  the  sufferer  closed,  and  j 
the  work  was  speedily  forgotten,  and 
opped  from  the  watcher's  hands, 

;8 


For  a  strange  incident  that  mnat  henceforth 
stand  connected  with  the  weightiest  of  her  life 
had,  in  coming  np  the  monntain,  beiiaUen  Pau- 
line. 

Early  as  it  w«8  in  the  day  lir.  Devlin  was 
abroad.  He  had  gone  to  the  yiilage  the  preoed- 
ing  evening,  and  being  belated  had  remained 
over  night,  and  was  on  his  way  home  when  he 
overtook  Pauline,  and  with  the  merest  preCaoe 
addressed  himself  to  Paoline  as  a  suitor,  plaeing 
himself  and  fortunes  in  a  supplicating  position 
before  her  judgment 

Brief  as  were  his.  remarks,  they  were  the  per* 
feotion  of  speesh-making,  dignified,  respectftil, 
and  yet  permeated  with  an  unsuspecting  oonfi- 
dence  that  to  such  an  appeal  as  he  had  made  but 
one  reply  could  follow.  He  had  not  the  remoteet 
suspicion  that  other  response  than  the  one 
he  anticipated,  ooold  follow. 

But  a  second  and  a  third  time  was  it  needed 
for  him  to  go  through  with  his  ezplanaHona,  and 
proposal,  before  any  sort  of  response  issued  tnm^ 
Pauline.  How  poorly  he  was  prepared  for  that 
response  his  amazed  look  bore  him  witneee. 
Doubtless  it  was  that  other  voice,  a  singing  voice 
echoing  through  the  heights  far  above  them,  ad- 
vancing too  toward  them,  that  hastened  the 
single  utterance  which  escaped  her  with  some- 
thing of  her  father's  voice  and  manner  in  his 
dictatorial  days,  ** Enough!"  Doubtless  it  was 
to  that  voice  she  listened,  while  with  an  air  so 
abstracted  she  attended  to  Mr.  Devlin's  words. 
Doubtless  it  was  of  that  voice  that  she  continued 
to  think  when  the  proprietor  said  in  as  bland  a 
tone  as  that  with  which  he  had  first  addressed 
her,  stopping  short  in  the  path,  for  he  also  heard 
and  recognized  the  voice. 

**  I  do  not  understand  that  word,  I  shall  come 
down  to  your  fkther's  house  for  an  interpreta- 
tion," and  with  utmost  composure  he  bowed 
himself  out  of  her  presence,  retracing  his  steps 
down  the  mountain,  for  he  had  passed  by  the 
path  Hhich  would  lead  him  more  directly 
home. 

And  then,  what  was  it  that  had  followed! 

Pauline's  head  bends  low  as  she  thinks  upon  it 

lower,  until  her  face  rests  upon  Bemice's  bed, 
and  tears  come  to  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  move, 
and  a  prayer  seems  to  be  escaping  them,  and  a 
quick  ear  might  detect  among  Uie  words  she 
fervently  utters  these,  **  For  better  for  worse— 
for  richer  for  poorer — in  sickness  and  in  health 
— so  long  as  we  live." 

How  it  has  come  about  she  cannot  tell.  When 
sitting  by  her  mother's  side,  as  eoon  she  will  be, 
she  attempts  to  tell  the  etory,  she  will  find  as 
great  a  difficulty  as  now,  for  she  cannot  recall  the 
way  in  which  it  came  abont^how  th^  came  to 
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TOW  saoh  TOWS  to  etoh  other — how  all  the  manj 
harrien  were  oTerleaped — how  with  soarcely  the 
aid  of  a  solitary  word  the  iasne  was  met,  and 
this  end  arriyed  at,  is  still  a  mystery  to  her. 

**Has  Paul  been  here?"  are  the  words  that 
recall  her  from  her  reyerie. 

Bemice  has  awakened,  she  is  so  wide  awake 
that  Pauline  rubs  her  eyes  and  thinks  it  is  she 
herself  who  must  have  been  napping,  the  child's 
•yes  are  so  bright,  and  clear,  and  wakeful. 

*<Not  this  morning,  dear,"  said  Pauline,  **but 
he  is  coming.  It  is  early  yet  He  comes  etery 
day  you  know." 

<*  I  know,  but  I  wish  he  would  come  now. 
Did  you  hear  what  he  said  yesterday,  Pauline  ? 
Did  he  tell  you  ?" 

<<  Maybe,  was  it  about  the  Tisit  you  are  to 
maker 

«  Yes,  that  I  are  you  glad  7  may  I  come  7"  said 
'  Beraice, — ^not  languidly  nor  sadly — her  words 
taXL  of  joy,  and  her  Toioe  of  life ;  and  she  clasped 
her  hand  looking  wishfully,  so  trustingly  too,  at 
Pauline,  that  Pauline  bent  oyer  her  and  kissed 
her. 

'*The  Tory  day  that  you  are  able  to  be  carried, 
we  will  carry  you,"  she  said,  **  I  could  take  you 
all  the  way  in  my  arms,  I  do  belieye.  But  I 
would  n't  undertake  to  do  it  after  you  had  been 
with  us  a  week.  And  you  shall  sleep  in  my 
room,  in  my  bed ;  and  Paul  will  be  at  home ; 
and  the  children  that  come  to  the  school,  you 
shall  see  them  too.  And  Paul  says,  I  heard  him 
talking  about  it  last  night,  that  you  must  not 
forget  about  the  organ — I  do  n't  wonder  that  you 
laugh — he  is  going  4o  teach  you  music  he  says, 
you  haye  such  an  excellent  ear  for  it.  And  the 
doctor  has  quantities  of  pictures  whi<vh  he  will 
bring  for  you  to  look  at,  as  soon  as  your  eyes 
are  strong  enough ;  and  I  should  n't  wonder  if 
you  were  yery  happy  down  there  when  you  make 
your  yisit," 

**0h!"  cried  Bemice,  and  with  that  exclama- 
tion the  faltering  yoice  and  impetuous  joy  were 
lost  in  a  burst  of  tears.  **  Where  is  Jep  ?"  she 
asked  at  length,  **  I  wish  he  would  come  up,  I 
think  if  I  should  tell  him  now  about  it,  and  how 
much  good  it  would  do  me,  he  would  be  glad  to 
say  yes.  lie  has  been  so  kind.  Oh,  Pauline,  I 
wish  I  was  well  again  just  to  show  you  all  what 
I  think,  for  I  can't  say  it 

<'Weknowit  all,  do  n't  try,"  said  Pauline, 
"I'll  go  for  Jep." 

And  down  the  ladder  stairs  she  went  in  search 
of  him,  but  Jep  was  not  in  the  house,  nor  any- 
where about  Since  breakfast,  said  his  mother, 
she  had  seen  nothing  of  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

While  this  thoughtliil  inquiry  waa  made,  and 
this  reply  exchanged,  Jep  was  walking  in  thi 
narrow  path  skirting  the  place  of  which  Mr. 
Deylin  was  the  lord  and  master.  He  liad  gone 
there  repeatedly  of  late,  but  without  acoomplish- 
ing  the  object  he  had  in  yiew,  as  Mr.  Deylin  was 
neyer  at  home.  This  morning  he  had  been  once 
more  on  the  same  firuitless  errand,  for  now  the 
grand  point  with  Jep  was  to  disooyer  about  what 
time  it  was  probable  that  Paul  Tintorei's  de- 
parture from  Briarton  might  be  expected. 

The  disappointment  which  he  fislt  at  not  find- 
ing Mr.  Deylin  on  this  occasion,  was  ehanging 
into  anger  and  passionate  wrath,  by  a  gradual 
process  natural  to  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
and  he  was  just  resolying  on  a  walk  to  the  Til- 
lage, and  a  thorough  search  for  him,  when  that 
gentleman  came  up  the  path. 

He  was  in  no  mood  for  a  consultatioB  of  any 
kind.  The  unexpected  response  Pauline  had 
made  to  his  addresses,  left  him  in  no  Tory  amia- 
ble mood,  which  the  scarcely  aToided  contact 
with  young  Mitchell  did  not  serre  to  molliiy. 
But  Jep  had  no  discernment  for  these  things,  nor 
much  deep  knowledge  of  the  science  of  tune  and 
opportunity,  and  accordingly  he  at  once  deliTer- 
ed  himself. 

**  What  is  it  you  want  of  me,  sir  T  Is  it  next 
week,  or  when,  that  Paul  Tintoret  is  going  off?" 

"  Want  of  you !"  said  Mr.  DcTlin,  stopping 
short  in  his  walk  for  an  instant,  and  snrT^ying 
the  unfortunate  boy  with  a  surprise  well  calcu- 
lated to  oyerwhelm  Jep  with  oonftision,  which, 
boweyer,  it  failed  to  do. 

He  then  passed  on,  his  manner  saying  for 
him  that  he  wanted  nothing  of  poor  Jep. 

Every  passion,  eycry  fear  of  which  the  boy 
was  capable,  seemed  to  be  f^ously  aroused  by 
Mr.  Deylin's  conduct,  and  instead  of  retracing 
luH  steps,  or  turning  them  in  another  direction 
at'tor  this  repulse,  he  followed  after  Mr.  Deylin 
ua  he  went  along  the  border  of  the  plain  toward 
the  groye  which  stretched  from  the  house  to  the 
brow  of  the  mountain. 

''When  is  Paul  going  away 7"  he  repeated. 
But  DO  reply  was  giyen  him,  and  Jep  followed  on 
the  faster.  **  When  be  you  going  to  send  ^nto- 
retaway?"  he  asked  again.  "You  know  that 
you  promised.    You  said  you  'd  send  him." 

But  Deylin  paid  no  more  heed  than  a  deaf 
man  would  haye  done. 

Then,  like  the  rush  of  the  stonny  cataract, 
was  the  whirl  of  thought  after  thought  in  mad 
confusion  through  the  brain  of  the  boy.  Hope 
of  reyenge  or  reward,  gain  or  loss,  or  fear  of 
consequence,  were  all  swept  away  in  the  dash 
and  roar  of  passion.    What  he  would  do  he  knew 
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not.  Lashed  by  hate  and  disappointment  into 
unpremeditated  act,  with  a  bound  he  stood  at 
the  man's  side,  his  skeleton  hand  upon  the  man's 
shoulder,  his  black  eyes  full  of  deTilism,  glar- 
ing upon  him.     **  Tell  me !"  he  shouted. 

Deylin  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  smote 
him. 

No  more  than  this  was  needed.  Not  so  much. 
With  the  spring  and  cry  of  a  wild  beast,  Jep 
leaped  up  from  the  ground,  and  caught  at  Dey- 
lin's  neck.  They  struggled  with  each  other. 
They  struggled  mightily.  Surprised  each  at  the 
oontact — ^maddened  by  the  opposing  strength, 
and  ftirious  each  at  the  resistance  of  the  other. 
They  were  not  men,  they  were  demons,  demons 
incarnate,  hoyering  on  the  border  of  their  doom 
— eyil  fruit  ripened,  and  ready  for  falling. 

Three  paces — do  they  not  see !  Three  paces, 
only  three,  between  them  and  the  yerge !  Haye 
they  no  eyes  for  seeing  ?  to  the  brink,  to  the  un- 
guarded brink  of  the  precipice !  Like  a  yulture 
bearing  off  his  prey,  with  eyery  instant  of  strug- 
gle Jep  makes  one  more  adyance.  On !  beneath 
that  calm  and  cloudless  heayen,  in  the  midst  of 
the  glorious  brightness  of  the  day,  with  not  one 
cry  for  help,  for  he  will  soon  put  off  this  wild 
beast,  Deylin  says.  While  he  yet  lifts  his  arm 
with  a  mightier  force,  they  go ! 

What  is  this  sudden  calm  in  the  midst  of  the 
towering  frenzy?  This  sudden  silence,  this  un- 
opposed separation.  Down  ftrom  the  fair  sun- 
light go  they,  seeking  the  eternal  shades.  No- 
thing to  ayert  the  doom — ^nothing  to  impede 
their  going  I 

And  here,  be  it  obseired,  that  in  that  desperate 
fall  the  deepest  depth  was  sounded  by  the  state- 
liest  form,  and  proudest  soul.  Stunned,  bleed- 
ing, dying,  Jep  lies  upon  the  crag  he  struck  in 
falling ;  but  far,  far  down  below,  dead,  dead  in- 
stantly— ^lies  the  owner  of  all  the  fair  domain, 
through  which,  in  the  splendor  of  the  morning, 
his  feet,  eyen  a  moment  ago,  were  treading. 

Traces  of  yiolence  on  the  torn  greensward, 
Jep's  cap  found  hanging  on  a  tree-branch  under- 
neath  the  cliff,  where  it  had  caught  in  his  fall, 
the  sudden  disappearance,  and  unaccountable 
absence  of  ^Ir.  Deylin,  led  to  a  search  and  a 
discoyery,  on  the  morning  after  the  struggle  and 
the  conquest  aboye  recorded.  And  again  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  proprietor,  and  of  poor 
Jep,  were  brought  into  the  light  of  day,  and  the 
near  of  kin  wept  oyer  them.    Yes  I  for  many  a 


tear  fell  upon  the  unconscious  Deylin  from  the 
eyes  of  his  unclaimed  and  unsuspecting  son. 
While  oyer  the  unfortunate  Jep,  his  father  and 
mother,  united  in  their  sorrow,  poured  bitterest 
lamentations.    So  died  they — and  were  buried. 

I  haye  finished  my  story,  or  rather  the  break- 
ing of  these  mainsprings  haye  finished  it  for  me. 
All  that  I  proposed  to  say  when  I  began  it,  I 
haye  said :  if  I  haye  shown,  as  I  attempted,  the 
manner  of  growth  which  a  few  apparently  tri- 
fling incidents  induced  in  the  souls,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  fortunes,  of  two  or  three  people 
up  in  the  woody  mountain-land  of  Maine,  during 
the  few  weeks  of  spring,  in  a  year  whose  date  I 
haye  forgotten,  then  certainly  I  may  suspend  all 
fturther  detail.  The  after-growth  of  seed  planted 
in  that  time  of  storm  and  sunshine,  it  were  mere 
garrulity  in  me  to  tell.  No  mortal  num  or  woman 
who  has  scanned  these  pages  but  knows  as  well 
as  I,  that  Bemioe  Atherton  went  to  make  her 
promised  yisit  in  Schoolmaster  Fillan's  family, 
and  that  with  the  Tassies'  consent,  the  yisit  in- 
stead of  lasting  one  or  two  or  three  weeks,  was 
of  whole  years'  duration:  that  when  Pauline 
went  with  Mitchell,  for  bettor  or  worse,  out  into 
the  world,  aware  of  his  parentage  (for  the  little 
penciled  sketch  of  Walter's  mother  so  tr-religi- 
ously  preseired  by  Mr.  Deylin,  was  the  means 
of  his  final  betrayal,)  and  sharing,  as  they  were 
compelled  to  do  by  Paul,  the  fortune  of  Paul, 
who  at  last  was  roused  to  a  study  of  that  mooted 
question  of  his  rights.  Bemice  remained  as  a 
daughter  in  old  Fillan's  house,  waiting  there,  un- 
folding under  Mr.  Fillan's  care  the  flower  of 
manifold  spiritual  beauty,  whose  first  manifesta- 
tion was  the  yoice  and  loye  of  song,  when  there 
was  no  one  but  an  angel  to  assure  her  that  there 
were  such  things  as  harmony  or  melody  in  all 
this  tunefiil  world  of  God!  Waiting  there,  I 
say,  until  Paul  Tintoret  should  come  back  firom 
the  foreign  lands  where  he  was  prosecuting  his 
study  of  art,  and  in  that  patient  study  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  fame  as  lasting  as  the  marble 
which  he  wrought.  Should  come  back  to  speak 
those  gentle  words  so  sacred  to  the  heart  of  her 
who  listened  to  them,  that — I  will  not  giye  them 
repetition  here. 

No !  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  of  you  but 
has  perceiyed  that,  firom  the  seed  scattered  hi  that 
spring-time,  such  fhiit  as  this  alone  could 
grow. 
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BIat,  beaatiful  May,  had  stamped  the  earth 
vith  Bzniles;  but  we  rode  on,  through  flowers 
and  Bonshine,  with  as  much  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  aronnd  as  as  though  the  senses  of  see- 
ing, hearing,  and  smelling  were  denied  us.  The 
one  a  sober,  middle-aged  man,  too  full  of  the 
pleasures  of  money-making,  and  the  matter-of- 
fact  realities  of  life,  to  read  the  leaves  of  the 
book  of  nature,  the  other  a  pale,  thoughtful  girl, 
with  sorrow-bound  brow,  wandering  in  the  de* 
serted  aisles  of  the  Past,  through  which  the  re- 
gretful Toice  of  Memory  wailed  a  ncTer-ceasing 
dirge. 

And  yet,  to  do  my  uncle  justice,  I  must  say 
that  he  made  various  efforts  to  entertain  me,  in 
his  own  peculiar  fashion ;  and  from  many  a  half- 
rererie  was  I  aroused  to  Tiew  the  objects  of  in- 
terest we  passed  on  the  road.  Sometimes  it  was 
an  Irish  hut — someUmes  a  moss-grown  rock — 
and  once  a  dog  with  a  curly  tail  was  pointed  out 
as  parUcularly  worthy  of  attention.  I  smiled, 
in  spite  of  my  despondency,  at  my  uncle's  ideas 
of  amusement;  and  remembered  what  he  ap- 
peared to  haye  forgotten,  that  I  had  numbered 
seyenteen,  instead  of  seven  years. 

The  past  was  before  me,  like  the  flaming 
sword  at  the  gate  of  Paradise.  I  had  buried  my 
dead,  and  went  forth  to  earn  my  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brow — it  was  the  bitter  bread  of 
dtptfidtmct. 

A  cottage,  selected  with  all  the  exquisite  taste 
of  Aunt  Christina,  in  a  beautiful  country,  and 
surrounded  by  aristocratic  residences,  was  now 
our  destination  ;  and  as  we  approached,  I  saw, 
through  the  long,  French  windows,  the  lace- 
curtains  of  which  were  pushed  aside  by  childish 
hands,  the  handsome,  passionless  features  of  my 
haughty  aunt,  and  a  group  of  cherub  faces. 

My  uncle  stood  awhile  at  the  window,  knock- 
ing to  the  children ;  but  Aunt  Christina  did  not 
come  to  meet  us,  and  I  entered  the  house  with 
a  strange  feeling  of  loneliness  and  depression. 
My  aunt  then  came  forward,  and  even  untied  my 
bonnet;  but  the  curiously  examining  glances 
that  surveyed  me  from  top  to  toe,  were  not  cal- 
culated to  make  me  feel  more  at  ease.  My  per- 
sonal attractions,  never  very  striking,  were  not 
enhanced  by  sorrow ;  and  my  mourning  habila- 
mentfl,  hastily  botched  together  by  a  second-rate 
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dress-maker,  were  any  thing  bat 
Want  of  confidence  made  me  awkward,  and  this 
feeling  was  always  increased  in  the  preaenee  cf 
Aunt  Christina.  Now,  as  I  glanced  at  her  fiwlt- 
less  dress,  and  perfect  tonte  ensemble,  I  mshed 
myself  any  where  but  under  her  inspeetioo,  in 
the  bright  glare  of  a  doudless  afternoon.  I 
mtired  hastily  off  to  a  darkened  comer. 

"Are  you  tired?"  inquired  ray  aunt;  and 
somewhat  to  my  surprise,  she  shook  ap  the  pil- 
low of  a  comfortable  sofa,  and  placed  it  for  mf 
to  lean  against  I  fell  wearily  back,  and  took  a 
survey  of  the  rooms. 

They  were  large,  irregnlarly-sh^Md,  and  look- 
ed as  though  one  had  been  added  on  to  the  other 
at  some  later  period.  The  large  windows  were 
draped  with  lace ;  while  through  the  broad  panes 
came  glimpses  of  trees,  and  flowers,  and  moun- 
tains in  the  distance.  Pretty  cottage  ftimiture 
was  scattered  about  with  a  tastefiil  hand;  and 
Dresden  vases,  stands  of  flowers,  little  baskets 
and  knicknacks,  gave  the  place  a  fkiry-like  v^ 
pearance.  It  was  a  flt  residence,  I  thought,  for  • 
a  poet — an  idealist,  with  his  intense  appreciation 
of  the  beauUful ;  and  yet  it  had  been  planned 
and  arranged  by  Aunt  Christina !  Strange,  that 
refinement  should  extend  no  further  than  exter- 
nal appearances.  There  was  no  show  of  money 
— no  parade  of  wealth ;  it  was  just  snoh  a  housa 
as  might  have  been  chosen  by  a  young,  tenderly- 
nurtured  enthusiast,  who  had  married  a  poor 
man — 

*<  An  elegant  nifBcienej,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books." 

I  was  leaning  wearily  on  the  sofa,  replying  at 
intervals  to  the  few  questions  asked  me  \tj 
Aunt  Christina,  when,  suddenly,  one  of  the  front 
windows  was  pushed  open,  and  in  dashed  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  my  own  age,  followed  at  a  rapid 
pace  by  Uncle  Cambrelling. 

*<0,  Mrs.  Cambrelling  I"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  most  enchanting  lisp,  <*  do  keep  him  awajfiroB 
me  I  He  does  teasf  me  so !" 

But  her  pursuer  had  now  seized  her,  and,  d^ 
spite  her  struggling,  fairly  lifted  her  into  thS 
middle  of  the  room.  Extremely  surprised  by 
the  lively  behavior  of  my  sedate  uncle,  I  looked 
at  them  in  silence,  while  peals  of  laughter  gratsd 
somewhat  harshly  on  my  ear. 
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<<  Lillie/'  said  my  uncle,  roused  at  length  to  a 
sense  of  my  presence,  this  is  Miss  Louey  Elmington, 
a  yoang  lady  with  whom,  I  dare  say,  you  will 
Boon  become  Tery  well  acquainted." 

Miss  Louey,  herself,  probably  thought  differ- 
ently, however ;  for,  after  a  slight  nod,  and  a 
well-bred  stare  at  the  introduction,  she  took  no 
farther  notice  of  me. 

Gtifted  with  an  intense  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  I  sat  drinking  in  her  loTcliness  until  I 
oould  haye  drawn  her  portrait  from  memory.  A 
K^ealth  of  golden-tinged  hair  was  braided  around 
•  comb,  and  carelessly  decked  with  a  few  hot- 
house flowers ;  lustrous  brown  eyes  flashed  up 
through  their  curling  lashes,  a  peach-like  hue 
was  en  her  cheek,  and  her  mouth  I  thought  the 
loTcliest  Chat  I  had  oyer  seen.  She  seemed  fairly 
wild  with  spirits,  and  laughed,  and  chatted,  and 
teased,  and  amused  the  children,  while  I  was 
stupid,  shy,  and  silent  I  wondered  why  it  was 
that  I  disliked  her,  and  experienced  a  feeling  of 
relief  when  she  took  her  departure  ? 

**What  wonderful  spirits  that  child  has,  con- 
sidering her  situation  V*  exclaimed  my  aunt 

I  had  supposed  her  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune 
— ^petted  and  indulged  in  eyery  whim;  and  I 
now  asked  what  misfortune  she  had  to  contend 
with. 

<*  One  that  seems  to  trouble  her  very  little," 
replied  my  aunt  *<  An  insane  mother,  who  is 
kept  a  close  prisoner  in  her  room,  and  scarcely 
allowed  to  breathe  the  fresh  ur.  Louey's  grand- 
parents, who  are  immensely  wealthy,  support 
them  both ;  and,  such  is  the  girl's  cunning,  I 
haye  no  doubt  that  she  will  get  a  larger  share  of 
the  property  than  any  of  her  uncles  and  aunts. 
So  that  she  is  only  a  dependent,  you  see." 

/was  a  **  dependent"  too— but  the  difference! 
She,  all  light,  and  life,  and  gayety;  and  I, 
shrinking  into  myself— too  sensitiye  to  meet  the 
glance  of  a  stranger's  eye. 

I  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense  respecting  my 
field  of  action.  Aunt  Christina  possessed  the 
happy  faculty  of  creating  talents  where  none  ap- 
peared to  exist,  and  eyen  the  most  insignificant 
characters  were  oonyerted  by  her  into  models  of 
usefulness.  A  very  short  time  indeed  sufficed 
for  the  delusion  of  fancying  myself  **  company ;" 
and  I  entered  quite  naturally  and  unconsciously 
open  the  round  of  duties  that  fell  to  my  share. 
These  I  found  to  consist,  principally,  of  a  variety 
of  little,  disagreeable  jobs,  which  tho  mistress 
disdained,  the  servants  scorned,  and  the  dqtend' 
erU  performed  as  her  allotted  task. 

My  little  cousins  were  healthy,  noisy  romps, 
who  played  around  the  grounds,  or  filled  the 
house  with  their  bursts  of  merriment,  and  re- 


ceived my  advances  toward  intimacy  with  good- 
humored  indifference.  I  fldrly  pined  for  some- 
thing to  love,  but  even  the  cat  at  Uncle  Cambrel- 
ling's  repelled  me  with  outstretched  claws ;  and  I 
began  to  think  that  Fate  had  intended  me  alwAys 
to  pursue  my  pilgrimage  alone. 

Aunt  Christina's  visitors  were  of  the  opii^oa 
that  I  had  been  sent  into  the  world  to  sit  in  a 
comer,  and  say  nothing;  and  so  little  was  I 
called  upon  to  change  this  decree,  that  my  tongue 
seemed  in  danger  of  growing  rusty  for  want 
of  use.  True,  I  often  felt  that  the  povfer  was 
there;  and  as  I  listened  to  conversations  that 
sadly  lacked  **  spice,"  I  thought  of  innumerable 
bright  things,  which  diffidence  prevented  me 
firom  giving  to  the  public.  Aunt  Christina  had 
neither  the  tact  nor  the  good  feeling  to  draw 
others  into  notice,  and  her  very  slight  mention 
of  her  niece  inclined  people  to  the  opinion  that 
their  slights  would  not  be  resented. 

Louey  Elmington  made  firequent  visits  at 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  always  with  the 
same  flow  of  spirits,  and  in  the  same  brilliaat 
beauty  that  had  dazzled  me  at  first  Her  con- 
versation was  addressed  entirely  to  my  aunt  and 
uncle  or  the  children ;  and,  at  length,  I  did  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  when  she  en- 
tered. I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  listened 
to  her  merry  laughter,  otthe  intane  mother;  and 
sometimes,  during  my  lonely  walks  in  the 
grounds,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pale,  wan  faoe 
at  an  upper  window  of  the  lordly  mansion,  that 
was  scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from  my  uncle's 
dwelling.  The  mother,  a  prisoner  lonely  and  neg* 
lected — the  daughter's  gleeful  tones,  perhaps, 
reaching  her  in  her  deserted  apartment  How 
ardently  I  wished  that  poor,  insane  mother  had 
been  mine!  how  tenderly  I  would  have  oared 
for  her — ^how  unweariedly  cheered  her  solitude! 
But  then  /  had  not  beauty,  and  grace,  and  aU 
love's  nameless  witchery,  to  sacrifice,  and  Lou^ 
Elmington  had. 

The  first  flush  of  spring  had  deepened  into  the 
rosy  hue  of  summer ;  and  visitors  thronged  the 
pleasant  cottage,  to  enliven  my  aunt's  fancied 
solitude.  There  not  being  much  action  required 
I  in  the  part  allotted  to  me,  in  the  various  scenes 
that  transpired,  I  performed  the  quiet  looker-on, 
and  drew  my  own  conclusions  in  silence.  Ex- 
cursions were  planned,  in  which  my  mingling 
was  merely  a  matter  of  form ;  but,  at  length,  a 
day  came,  to  me,  stamped  with  memorable 
events. 

What  possessed  ns  all  to  seek  for  pleasure  be- 
neath a  broiling  July  sun  must  still  remain  a 
mysteiy.  We  had  only  to  open  one  of  the  French 
windows,  and  we  were  on  a  beantiliil  lawn,  with 
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one  of  the  loyeliest  prospects  that  heart  oould 
wiah ;  we  had  only  to  step  into  the  library,  and 
a  banquet  presented  itself  tempting  enough  to 
tatitify  the  taste  of  the  most  literary  epicure. 
But  having  arrlTcd  at  that  stage  of  indolence 
that  even  indisposes  one  to  cut  the  leaves  of  the 
last  new  noTol,  we  became  weary  of  our  Para- 
dise, and  fairly  yawned  with  ennui. 

I  say  <*  we,"  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  my 
sentiments  were  of  very  small  weight  indeed  in 
the  balance. 

Our  party  was  composed  of  as  incongruous 
materials  as  could  possibly  be  thrown  together — 
it  was  a  piece  of  human  patch-work.  We  had  a 
couple  who  had  been  too  lately  married  to  care 
for  any  thing  but  each  other;  and  a  couple  too 
long  married  to  care  for  any  thing — each  other 
not  excepted.  Then  we  had  a  whole  battery  of 
electricity,  in  the  shape  of  a  restless,  talking, 
pleasure-loving  widow,  who  never  had  a  head- 
ache, never  got  tired,  and'  never  took  cold. 
There  was  something  really  aggravating  in  this 
wonderful  unimpressibility;  she  was  like  an 
everlasting  clock — once  wound  up  she  went  at 
locomotive  speed,  without  any  stoppings  or 
hitchings.  Then,  there  was  a  young  gentleman 
most  desperately  in  love  with — hinuelf;  and  this, 
I  believe,  completed  our  menagerie. 

The  scheme  originated  with  the  widow. 

**  You  cnnnot  think,'*  said  she,  **  how  Tery  de- 
lightful these  little  excursions  are !  You  work 
hard  all  day,"  (it  was  to  be  a  fishing  excursion,) 
**  and  come  home  with  such  an  appetite  for  sup- 
per— then,  too,  it  is  so  pleasant  to  eat  what  one 
has  caught  oneself !" 

Her  remark,  "  you  work  hard  all  day,"  we 
found  perfectly  true  ;  but  we  were  in  such  a  de- 
plorable state  that  the  idea  of  work  was  really 
pleasant.  As  soon  as  our  benumbed  faculties 
had  taken  in  what  was  expected  of  us,  we  bus- 
tled about  with  great  alacrity,  under  a  strong 
impression  that  wo  could  not  collect  a  sufficient 
number  of  baskets  to  contain  our  spoils — a  sort 
of  delusion  common  with  inexperienced  anglers, 
and  one  that,  like  first-love,  often  causes  a  smile 
in  after  days. 

The  very  gentlemanly,  colored  waiter  who  at- 
tended to  our  behests  appeared  rather  to  despise 
the  whole  afi'vr  ;  and  held  the  door  open  for  us 
to  pass  through  with  a  peculiar  air  of  dignity — 
xherely  a  just  consciousness  of  what  was  due  to 
himself  while  in  contact  with  so  very  outre-look- 
ing an  assemblage.  In  **  Pride  and  Prejudice," 
Mr.  Collins  tells  Elizabeth,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  dining  with  Lady  Eatherine,  that  <*it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  any  particular  change  in 
their  attire— merely  to  put  on  whichever  of  their 
clothes  happen  to  be  the  best;"  and  our  party, 


generally,  had  attired  themselves  dircotly  con- 
trary to  this  sensible  advice — having  put  on 
whichever  happened  to  be  the  worst 

The  widow  was  attired  in  a  nondescript-eo»> 
tume,  of  which  a  green  veil  formed  the  principal 
feature,  and  fluttered  in  the  wind  like  a  signal 
of  distress.  The  love-sick  young  man,  who  was 
disappointed  in  the  expected  presence  of  Louey 
Elmington,  looked  sulky,  and  suoked  his  cane. 

We  were  destined  to  a  pretty  lake,  famous  for 
its  fishing;  and  as  the  distanoe  was  quite  a 
journey  from  Uncle  Cambrelling's,  we  took  the 
cars,  which  brought  us  within  a  few  miles  of  our 
destination.  The  widow  kept  up  a  constant 
talking,  like  the  sputtering  of  fire-orackers  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  appeared  to  take  upon 
herself  the  entertainment  of  the  whole  party. 

The  flying  rate  at  which  we  passed  along 
almost  prevented  all  observation  of  the  scenery; 
but  I  caught  glimpses,  at  intervals,  of  little 
streams  that  wound  like  threads  of  silver  among 
the  trees  and  bushes,  and  beautiftil  groves,  and 
purple  mountains  in  the  distance ;  with  here  and 
there,  some  country  residences  that  looked  like 
a  region  of  enchantment  I  amused  myself,  as 
we  passed  along,  in  selecting  a  residence,  under 
influence  of  the  delusion  that  I  was  monarch  of 
all  I  surveyed. 

The  selection  of  our  fishing-plaoe  had  been 
left  entirely  to  the  widow;  and  when,  having 
expected  from  her  exalted  description,  a  region 
lovely  enough  to  satisfy  the  toils  of  a  Golombw, 
we  saw  only  a  barren-looking  spot,  on  which 
trees  were,  like  angels*  visits,  few  and  fiur 
between ;  we  felt  rather  dismayed  at  the  teniu- 
nation  of  our  journey. 

Fishing^  however,  had  been  the  object  in  view, 
not  a  lovely  landscape ;  and  as  that  yet  remaned 
untried,  we  mounted  with  some  remnants  of  hope, 
a  steep  flight  of  steps,  that  led  to  a  particularly 
white,  unshielded,  and  hdt-looking  hotel.  The 
fumes  of  dinner  met  us  in  the  hall ;  but  being 
told  that  the  repast  now  on  the  table  "w^a 
already  engaged,  we  were  shown,  tired  and 
hungry,  into  an  unshaded  parlor,  to  bide  the 
time  of  those  who  had  gone  before  us. 

A  glimpse  of  a  pretty  face  outside  had  drawn 
off  our  youug  gentleman — the  elder  ones  con* 
versed  of  the  wheat  and  crops — ^the  married 
lovers  had  gone  out  for  a  walk — ^Aunt  Christina 
looked  extremely  weary  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
discussed  the  fashions  with  her  nearest  neighbor 
— and  I,  being  the  odd  figure  in  every  game, 
took  up  a  well-worn  novel  that  belonged  to  the 
parlor  furniture,  and  after  becoming  deeply^in- 
terested  in  the  plot,  found  that  there  was  a 
second  volume,  and  that  the  second  Tolome  waa 
not  to  be  had. 
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Diim«[  being  tX  length  announced,  we  sat 
down  to  a  repast  of  tough  chicken  and  black- 
berry-pie; and  with  purple-stained  lips,  after 
this  delectable  feast  we  proceeded  to  the  lake. 
Being  deposited  in  an  unprotected  row-boat  and 
■et  adrift  in  the  broiling  sun,  the  heat  became 
almost  insupportable;  and  with  an  intensely 
throbbing  head,  I  sat  in  my  hot  comer,  and 
listlessly  watched  the  others. 

The  fish,  howerer,  were  obstinate ;  and  only  a 
Tery  small  group  fell  into  the  snares  prepared  for 
them.  Our  party  became  discouraged,  and  after 
an  hour  or  two  spent  on  the  water,  eonduded  to 
turn  their  steps  homeward.  The  old  wagon 
belonging  to  the  hotel,  that  sat  perched  en 
wheels  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  looked  more 
Kke  a  conyeyenee  for  charcoal  than  an  equipage 
for  human  bipeds,  trundled  up  to  the  door; 
and  again  we  were  stowed  in  its  eapacious 
depths. 

As  we  rolled  along,  leisurely  enough,  we  had 
time  to  obserre  the  Tarious  objects  on  our  route; 
and  a  dwelling  that  had  before  caught  my  eye, 
was  now  examined  with  renewed  interest  How 
little  I  then  thought  But  no  matter;  I  will  not 
anticipate.  It  stood  on  a  green  sloping  emi- 
nence, and  the  house,  half-hidden  by  trees,  was 
one  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  a  lover  of  odd  nooks, 
and  queer  unexpected  places,  being  large,  rather 
low  and  Tery  irregularly  built.  It  was  draped 
with  Tines  in  many  places;  and  the  curiously 
twisted  porch  in  front  presented  delightful 
temptations  for  reading  and  meditation.  There 
was  a  groTe  on  one  side  of  the  house ;  and  it  was 
just  a  place  where  one  could  Uto  in  utter  forget- 
ftilnesa  of  the  world. 

It  looked  cool  and  shady,  and  deligfatftil ;  and 
m&ny  longing  glances  were  cast  toward  it  by 
the  weary  and  disappointed  party. 

'*How  happy  the  owner  of  that  place  must 
be  !'*  sighed  some  019. 

**He  is  not  so  Tery  happy,"  replied  Uncle 
C^mbrelling,  with  a  bow  to  the  married  ladies, 
'<  for  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  bachelor.'* 

« Are  you  acquainted  with  him  ?"  exclaimed 
the  widow  engcrly,  **  Do  let  us  stop,  then,  and 
nmke  him  a  Tii>it — I  am  just  dead  with  hunger 
and  fatigue  !*' 

My  uncle  cast  a  somewhat  doubtful  glance 
over  ^e  habiliments  of  the  party,  and  then 
turned  to  his  wife : 

"What  do  you  think,  my  dear?" 

"Why,  /think,"  replied  Aunt  Christina,  that, 
as  we  haTC  been  owing  Mr.  Delerading  a  yisit 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  this  will  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  pay  it,  particularly  as  his  house- 
keeper understands  getting  up  excellent  dinners; 
and  I,  for  one,  am  going  to  get  out" 


The'  wagon  was  ttopped,  and  in  a  Teiy  short 
time,  we  were  walking  up  the  aTanoe  that  led  to 
the  house;  leaTing  our  somewhat  surpriaed 
driver  to  return  to  the  hotel.  Jwm  probaUy 
the  only  one  of  the  party  who  felt  embarraaied, 
but  I  could  not  refrain  from  picturing  Mr.  Dele- 
radlng's  first  glance  of  astonishment  at  the 
entrance  of  so  singular  a  group— all,  with  the 
exception  of  my  uncle  and  aunt,  entire  strangers 
to  hiuL 

The  bell  was  pulled  with  an  energy  that  caused 
me  to  tremble  anew  for  our  bold  proceedings, 
and  in  another  moment,  we  were  standing  in  an 
old-fashioned  hall  with  doors  on  both  sides. 
There  were  busts  and  statues  scattered  around ; 
and  the  first  glance  showed  the  occupant  to  be  a 
person  of  taste  and  refinement 

But  my  eyes,  as  I  stood  half  concealed  by  the 
rest  of  the  group,  were  iuToluntarily  drawn 
toward  an  open  door — the  entrance  to  a  small, 
elegantly  fitted-up  library.  But  my  glances 
were  not  bestowed  upon  the  books,  or  the  foreign 
vases  and  gems  of  vertu  scattered  about  I  was 
the  youngest  of  the  party,  and  not  feeling  at  all 
interested  in  the  dinner  that  the  others  were  ex- 
pecting, I  stood  looking  at  a  gentleman,  half 
reclined  on  a  sofa  opposite  the  door,  in  a  sort  of 
fascinated  stupor;  and  in  the  short  space  of  two 
seconds  I  had  discoTcred  that  he  had  dark  hair 
nnd  eyes,  and  an  intellectual  face — that  he  was 
tall  and  rather  slight — and  that  his  whole  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  person  in  delicate  health. 

The  heavy  volume  in  his  hand  engprossed  his 
ntlt'ution  so  completely  that  he  did  not  see  us, 
ir.-til  the  serTant  announced :  "  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
(^Hinbrelling." 

Then,  when  he  did  look  up,  to  meet  the  many 
pairs  of  eyes  belonging  to  some  eight  or  nine  per- 
sons, all  mentioned  as  a  single  couple,  his  first  im- 
pure was  a  start  of  surprise ;  and  I  could  see  that 
n  f econd  glance  brought  a  half  comic  expression 
to  liiH  handsomely  formed  mouth.  So  autre  look- 
injr  a  group  had,  probably,  never  tested  his  hos- 
pitnlity  before. 

Rut.  witi)  nn  air  of  the  most  polished  courtesy, 
hf!  1-ose  and  bowed,  as  though  he  considered  him- 
self highly  honored. 

"  Mr.  Delerading,"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  "do  n*t 
net  us  down  for  a  company  of  strolling  players, 
for  we  are,  in  reality,  the  sad  recant  of  a  very 
hungry  fishing-party,  who,  attracted  by  the  veiy 
comfortable  air  of  your  delightfUl  place,  have 
come  to  see  if  they  cannot  disturb  it  a  little." 

A  sot  of  brilliant  teeth  were  disclosed  by  the 
sf  ile  that  fairly  illuminated  the  hitherto  pensive 
countenance  of  our  handsome  host ;  and  grace- 
fully leading  the  way  to  an  elegant  drawing- 
room,  he  endeavored  to  relieve  any  feelings  of 
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embamstment  that  might  arise  firom  our  nncere- 
monioYU  Tisit 

I  felt  sick  4nd  weary;  the  room  swam  around; 
a  Qonfuion  of  chairs,  tables,  and  pictures  upside 
down  danced  before  my  eyes — and  I  fell  back 
insensible. 

When  I  recoTered,  I  found  that  I  had  been 
earried  up-stairs,  and  placed  on  a  high,  soft  bed, 
on  one  side  of  which  stood  the  short,  old-fashion- 
ed housekeeper,  whose  kind  face  expressed  the 
utmost  sympathy ;  and  on  the  other.  Aunt  Chris- 
tina, who  looked  annoyed. 

"  Poor  young  lady !"  said  the  kind  old  woman. 
"  Do  you  feel  any  better  T" 

A  ftdnt  smile  was  the  only  answer  that  I  was 
capable  of  making ;  and  the  next  moment  the 
door  dosed  behind  her. 

<*  It  seems  Tery  strange,''  began  my  aunt,  in  a 
fkult-finding  tone,  as  though  my  fainting  had 
been  an  unwarrantable  liberty,**  that  you  should 
be  the  only  one  to  get  sick.  Ton  had  better  give 
up  fishing-excursions  for  the  future.  It  is  quite 
enough,  I  think,  to  bring  Mr.  Delerading  a  party 
to  dine,  without  giving  so  much  extra  trouble." 

I  looked  calmly  out  at  my  aunt,  from  among 
my  numerous  pillows,  with  Tery  much  the  feel- 
ing of  a  mischicTous  child,  who  has  perched 
itself  up  somewhere  out  of  reach,  and  defies  all 
pursuit.  I  knew  that  she  could  not  help  herself, 
and  that  I  could  not  be  dragged  from  my  cosy 
nest  until  I  chose  to  come.  So  I  looked  Tcry  se- 
renely out  of  the  window  upon  ^e  lovely  pros- 
pect, and  around  the  room,  at  the  furniture,  and 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  wondered  if  I  were 
not  dreaming  to  suppose  myself  in  bed,  in  a 
house  that  I  had  neyer  seen  before. 

Aimt  Christina  went  down  stairs,  and  the  old 
housekeepr  came  back,  and  sat  and  talked  to  me. 
We  became  quite  confidential,  and  she  told  me 
so  much  of  Mr.  Delerading's  habits  and  employ- 
ments that  I  seemed  to  have  known  him  many 
years.  He  was  eridently  her  model  of  all  that 
was  excellent  and  praiseworthy;  indeed,  the 
whole  Delerading  race  were  paragons. 

I  disooTored  fi*om  my  informer,  that  Mr.  Dele- 
rading was  not,  as  I  supposed,  in  very  rugged 
health ;  that  he  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and 
that  he  spent  his  time  partly  in  the  library,  and 
partly  in  walking  through  the  grounds ;  that  he 
had  no  near  relatives,  made  very  few  visits,  and 
seldom  went  to  the  city.  She  also  hinted  that 
mines  of  unemployed  wealth  were  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  he  was  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
I  encouraged  her  to  talk,  for  I  felt  an  interest  in 
the  handsome  recluse.  « 

My  dizzincAH  and  ill-feelings  having  now  sub- 
sidoti,    I  c(»:icluded  to  go  down  stairs.      The 


wrinkles  were  smoothed  out  of  mj  drees,  my 
hair  brushed  into  some  kind  of  order,  and  witli 
an  extremely  discontented  glance  at  my  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror,  I  left  the  room  to  Join  the 
party  below. 

Mr.  Delerading  paid  me  a  variety  of  thoee 
little  attentions  whioh  are  always  appreci- 
ated by  those  to  whom  neglect  is  halntnal ;  and 
these,  accompanied  by  a  sweet  smile  and  winning 
manner,  fairly  bewildered  my  foolish  young  heart 
He  rose  at  my  entrance,  and  innsted  upon  plac- 
ing me  in  the  most  comfortable  seat ;  expressed 
his  regret  at  my  indisposition,  and  a  hope  that 
**  I  would  feel,  in  his  house,  as  though  I  were  it 
my  own  home." 

Home  !    I  had  none. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  while  the  othen 
ate,  and  laughed,  and  talked,  I  sat  beside  Mr. 
Deleradiog — too  languid  to  eat,  too  shy  to  talk, 
and  too  happy  to  envy  them  their  mirth.  He 
showed  me  his  books,  and  I  read  the  titles  cf  the 
old  English  authors,  and  our  standard  poets,  and 
history,  and  philosophy,  and  almost  every  thing 
of  value  that  had  been  printed  and  bound.  I 
quite  forgot  that  I  was  a  dependent,  and  listened 
to  Mr.  Delerading  in  a  state  of  quiet  rapture. 

On  our  return,  the  others  bantered  me  about 
**my  conquest,"  as  they  termed  it;  and  I  enter- 
ed my  so-called  home,  with  a  buoyancy  of  feel- 
ing that  I  could  not  have  explained. 

**  Lillias,"  said  my  aunt,  as  though  it  went 
rather  against  her  to  admit  the  fiact,  "  you  do 
look  reaWj  pretty  P* 

I  smiled  at  the  compliment ;  and  instantly  mj 
thoughts  reverted  to  Mr.  delerading.  It  was  now 
October,  and  the  blaze  from  the  coal-fire  had 
brought  a  color  to  my  usually  pale  cheek,  anAa 
lustre  to  my  eye,  while  the  dosely-fitttng  black 
dress  set  off  a  figure  that  even  my  modeaty  ac- 
knowledged as  pretty  good*  The  book  of  poeoif 
I  had  been  reading,  fell  ftt>m  my  hand,  and  I 
became  plunged  in  a  reverie. 

How  often  the  words,  **  Bring  out  your  hopes 
and  look  at  them,"  (which  I  have  somewhere  met 
with,)  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  did  bring  oat 
my  hopes,  and  looked  at  them,  and  found  them«- 
a  blank.  I  looked  back  to  that  summer  day,  and 
the  feelings  that  were  then  called  into  existCBce^ 
until  I  felt  like  laughing  at  my  own  folly. 

What  was  I  ^  Mr.  Delerading,  or  he  to  me, 
that  he  should  remember  me  with  aught  but  In- 
difference ?  He  had  come  to  Uncle  CambreUinf^ 
very  soon  indeed,  as  I  whispered  to  myself,  alter 
the  fishing-party;  but  Louey  Elmington  was 
there,  in  all  her  bright,  glorious  beauty;  and  I 
sat  add  watched  his  eyes — ^fascinated,  ac  it  aeeni- 
ed,  by  her  lovely  face,  by  the  childish  dimpUa 
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that  came  and  went  with  every  burst  ef  laughter, 
by  the  inexpressible  charm  that  pervaded  her 
ercry  moyement  Oh  I  how  lonely  and  desolate 
I  felt,  as  I  sat  there  lost  in  the  blaze  of  girlish 
beauty  that  seemed  to  rivet  his  whole  attention. 
I  crept  quietly  away ;  bnt  my  absence  was  un- 
heeded. — 

**  I  can  tell  you  what,  Miss  Louey,"  said  Aunt 
Christina,  *<  such  a  conquest  as  that  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Why,  he  could  buy  out  nearly  all  the 
places  for  miles  around !'' 

"Yes,"  njoined  the  youthftd  beauty,  **but 
then  he  is  so  dreadfully  oldP* 

«*  Old,  indeed  V*  repeated  my  aunt  <*  Why,  if 
his  hair  was  as  white  as  silver,  and  he  walked 
with  crutches,  he  would  still  be  laid  siege  to  as 
a  'great  catch.'  I  advise  you  to  go  to  work  in 
earnest,  or  some  one  less  scrupulous  will  carry 
off  the  prize." 

Louey  Elmington  gazed  complacently  at  her 
own  reflection  in  the  mirror,  and  then  glanced  at 
me,  as  though  she  would  say — *'  I  am  not  afraid 
of  you.**  Nor  need  she  have  been.  Aunt  Chris- 
tina appeared  to  consider  me  so  completely  hort 
du  combat,  that  I  involuntarily  learned  to  enter- 
tain the  same  opinion  of  myself,  and  should  as 
aoon  have  fancied  myself  capable  of  removing 
mountains,  as  of  being  likely  to  captivate  any 
one,  much  less  such  an  one  as  Hubert  Delerading. 
His  wealth  possessed  no  attraction  for  me.  I 
would  have  given  that  to  Louey  Elmington  if  she 
would  but  leave  me  the  rest 

He  came  again;  and,  following  Aunt  Chris- 
tina's advice,  she  did  **  go  to  work  in  earnest," 
and  fairly  bewildered  ^the  quiet  recluse  with 
her  smiles,  and  beauty,  and  compliments.  I 
listaned  in  surprise,  and  felt  half-inclined  to 
blulh  for  her  forward  advances ;  but  I  tried  hard 
to  keep  out  the  entrance  of  the  demon  Envy.  I 
had  heard  that  the  best  of  men  were  captivated 
by  beauty ;  and  he,  iA>m  I  had,  in  imagination, 
raised  far  above  his  fellows,  sat  listening,  in 
half-surprised  amusement  to  the  brilliant  sallies 
that  fell  in  quick  succtssion  from  lips  lovely 
enough  to  have  carried  off  any  degree  of  folly. 
Sometimes  a  glance,  a  word,  to  show  that  I  was 
nol  quite  forgotten,  roused  me  from  my  apathy ; 
'  but  my  brilliant  rival  was  determined  that  I  should 
not  shine,  and  soon  eclipsed  my  lesser  glory. 

The  time  passed,  and  brought  ^e  to  October 
aqd  the  twilij^t  fire-side ;  while  the  sighing  wind 
-without  seemed  wailing  the  dirge  of  my  buried 
hopes. 

And,  now,  '*  I  looked  pretty." 

A 'quick,  electric  thrill  of  pleasure  darted 
through  my  yeins ;  and  I  sat  lost  in  a  pleasant 
A'cam.  . 


*<  I  wonder,"  said  I,  unconsciously  speaking 
my  thoughts  aloud,  '*  what  has  become  of  Mr. 
Delerading  ?" 

**  Lillias,"  said  Aunt  Christina,  after  a  short 
pause,  **  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  you  are  rather 
captivated  in  that  quarter." 

I  started  as  though  I  had  received  an  electric 
shock,  and  I  could  feel  the  warm  blood  glowing 
in  my  face.  Truth  prevented  me  from  denying 
it,  and  I  sat  gazing  at  the  fire  as  though  my 
eyes  were  fastened  there  by  a  spell. 

*<  It  is  certainly  very  foolish  of  you,  to  say  the 
least,"  pursued  my  aunt 

<*  Why  ?"  said  I,  at  length,  as  I  braced  myself 
up  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  no- 
thing wrong,  "whyisit  *  foolish'  of  me  toad- 
mire  what  is  good  and  noble  T" 

My  cheeks  were  tingling ;  but  I  would  say  it 

«<  Because,"  rejoined  my  aunt  quietly,"  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  ho  wUl  ever  admire  you  in 
return.** 

We  sat  some  lime  in  silence ;  and  perhaps  she 
pitied  the  downcast  face  and  drooping  figure,  for 
she  said : 

**  Mr.  Delerading  is  by  no  means  as  <  good  and 
noble'  as  you  imagine  him  to  be ;  and  if  you 
should  marry  him,  you  would  only  be  disap- 
pointed.   In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  very  meA& 


man. 


H 


'<  Aunt  Christina!"  said  I  energetically,  <*Bfr. 
Delerading  is  not  mean — I  know  that  he  is  notl 
His  housekeeper — " 

But  I  was  left  alone  to  finish  the  sentence. 
Even  the  usually  blunt  perceptions  of  Aunt 
Christina  comprehended  that  I,  the  dependent, 
had  contradicted  her,  flatly  and  pointedly ;  and 
she  left  the  room  with  an  assumption  of  dignity 
that  made  my  heart  sink  for  my  future  peace. 

With  head  bowed  upon  my  hands,  and  the 
silent  tears  forcing  themselves  through,  I  sat 
and  thought — ^roaming  among  bright  schemes 
and  dreary  presentiments,  until  my  head  seemed 
fairly  dancing  on  a  sea  of  speculation. 

**  Bring  out  your  hopes  and  look  at  them;*' 
and  now  they  were  tinged  with  a  rosy,  yet 
solemn,  shade,  like  the  light  that  streams 
through  a  church-window  into  the  gloomy  usle. 
Why  should  not  I  achieve  great  things  T  I 
looked  at  the  volume  of  poems,  and  seizing  my 
pencil,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  I  wrote  with 
feverish  rapidity,  until  I  had  completed  some 
verses  which  I  thought  even  bore  comparison 
with  the  printed  volume  before  me.  I  sat  read- 
ing them  by  the  light  of  the  fire ;  and  then  I  put 
then  jealously  away,  as  a  miser  guards  his  trea- 
sures.        " 

I  filled  sheets  of  paper  with  my  compositions ; 
and  at  length,  with  a  trembling  hand,  I  sealed 
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mj  treasured  manixBcripts,  and  sent  them  afloat 
'  upon  the  world.  As  the  child  watches  his  play- 
thing ship,  or  the  mariner  his  frail  bark  tossed 
on  the  tempestaoQs  waTOs — so  I,  in  my  solitude, 
eat  watching  like  Noah,  and  wondered  if  to  me 
would  come  the  doye  and  the  olive-leaf. 

Pictures  rise  up  before  me,  as  I  sit  shifting  the 
kaleidoscope  of  memory — pictures  of  hope  and 
desolation. 

A  cheerful  room,  with  a  blazing  fire,  and  warm 
enrtains,  that  exclude  the  wind,  loom  up  in  the 
shade  with  a  crimson  blackness.  Children  play- 
ing around,  and  filling  the  room  with  their  noisy 
glee.  By  the  fire  sits  a  woman,  handsome  and 
stem;  the  blaze  shows  her  features  in  their 
emotionless  beauty,  and  lights  up  the  rich  folds 
of  her  dress  with  the  charm  of  the  painter's 
pencil. 

A  girl  kneels  beside  her  and  plays  with  the 
child  on  her  lap ;  but  the  fire-light  throws  out 
no  beauty  in  her  face — though  iioithin  is  a  heart 
almost  bursting  with  its  hopes  and  anticipations. 
The  goal  is  not  yet  won — and  still  the  heart 
dreams  on. 

A  bleak  array  of  rerdure-stripped  hills,  and 
trees  wailing  in  the  Autumn  blast  A  chill 
NoTember  fog,  that  hangs,  pall-like,  oyer  the 
grave  of  the  dead  summer,  and  broods  in  dreary 
Tengcance  on  the  tops  of  the  distant  hills. 

Uncle  Cambrelling  and  I  are  plodding  along 
on  one  of  our  country  walks,  when  we  take  dis- 
tant views  of  dreary  prospects,  and  get  home 
almost  frozen. 

As  we  approach  the  house,  I  stand  for  some 
time  looking  through  the  curtains,  where  the 
soft  lamp  casts  a  radiant  glow,  and  fancy  my- 
self a  wayworn  traveler,  hastening  homo  to 
loving  hearts.  I  even  feel  the  kisses  of  welcome 
upon  my  lips,  the  words  of  kindness  in  my  ear ; 
still  in  my  waking  dream,  I  enter  the  hall — 
but  ah  !  how  soon  the  delusion  vanishes. 

A  small  church,  built  of  dark  stone  with 
stained  glass  windows.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  evergreens,  and  there  is  a  cross  on  the  top — 
and  the  shadow  of  the  cross  seems  playing  about 
inside. 

A  frosty  Sunday  in  winter,  just  after  the 
holydays.  The  dark  wreaths  of  evergreen  rest 
upon  the  inside  walls,  that  gleam  out,  in  their 
pure  whiteness,  ftrom  the  green  leaves;  broken 
off  branches  stand  in  the  comers  by  the  preacher's 
desk,  and  the  clergyman,  in  his  white  gown,  is 
reading  the  services : 

"  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,  and  will 
say  unto  him.  Father,  I  have    sinned    agunst 


Ueaven  and  in  thynght,  and  am  no  morewoillij 
to  be  called  thy  son." 

My  lips  frame  the  responses,  bat  mj  heart  ii 
far  away.  A  flue  comes  between  me  and  the 
prayer-book,  and  places  its  hand  over  the  leaves. 

*<  At  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow," 
and  I  see  the  feathers  around  me  waving  is 
proud  humility.  I,  too,  bend  involimtarily— but 
it  is  to  an  earthly  idol. 

The  commandments  are  read.  **  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  but  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make 
to  thyself  any  graven  imag»— "  and  I  weep  as  I 
kneel  at  prayer-times. 

I  gaze  upon  the  bright  winter  sunshine,  as  it 
pours  in  mellowed,  subdued  radiance  throni^ 
the  church  windows ;  and  I  soar  up  throogh  the 
vaulted  roof,  and  think  of  heaven,  and  of  thoie 
who  have  passed  away  to  the  better  land.  Yean 
crumble,  like  decayed  monuments,  before  the 
touch  of  memory — and  again  I  am  a  child,  and 
love  is  a  pet  kitten  or  a  waxen  babj. 

I  was  an  authoress.  I  saw  printed  before  me 
my  first  trembling  offerings ;  and  read  the  sweet 
incense  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  early  genius. 

Birds  sing  more  sweetly  when  they  are  blind; 
and  I,  with  my  heart-light  extinguisher,  west 
singing  on  a  never-ceasing  dirge  to  the  Past 
And  yet  that  same  lonely  heart  would  glow  at 
words  of  praise ;  and  I  wondered  if  ht  saw  my 
writing?  If  he  pondered  over  them,  and 
marveled  at  the  young  heart  thus  early  blasted  T 

<*  Bring  out  your  hopes  and  look  at  them."  I 
brought  them  out,  now,  and  the  Trump  of  fame 
gave  back  a  hollow  echo 

The  warm,  April  sunshine  had  awakened  the 
long  frozen  earth ;  the  melody  of  birds  was 
around;  and  violets,  lovely,  blue-eyed  violets  I 
sprinkled  the  hedges  and  roadside.  The  daffo- 
dils and  hyacinths  were  libomingin  the  garden; 
all  was  life,  all  was  beauty;  and  feeling  very 
much  out  of  keeping  with  the  blue  sky  and 
beautiful  earth,  I  fled » to  the  refuge  of  the  un- 
lovely and  neglected — Solitude. 

A  small  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  led  into 
a  grove,  where  slept  a  blue  lake,  o'ershadowcd 
and  guarded  by  drooping  willows  and  sturdy 
oaks.  There,  curled  up  on  a  rustic  bench,  I  lay 
dreaming,  with  both  hands  upon  my  throbbing 
brow,  and  the  sky,  and  all  the  things  that  seemed 
mocking  me  with  this  beauty,  shut  out  from 
view. 

I  was  sick  and  weary,  that  morning — ^weary 
of  life  and  the  consuming  ambition  that  urged  me 
on  to  overtask  my  strength.  But,  after  sleep- 
less nights,  my  work  was  aceomiAished — ^the 
finishing  touch  g^ven  to  my  master-piece ;  and  I 
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only  awaited  the  dread  fiat  that  would  cull  mo 
forth  to  life  and  happiness,  or  plunge  me  in 
hopeless  de^air.  I  had  dispatched  it  secretly, 
as  the  work  had  been  done,  for  I  had  no  ono  to 
sympathize  with  me  in  a  bitter  disappointment ; 
mocking  words  and  scornful  smiles  at  the  pre- 
sumption that  aspired  to  so  much  more  than  it 
oould  reach,  were  all  that  I  had  to  expect  in  the 
erent  of  a  failure. 

As  I  lay  there,  the  words  of  Gibbon  rose  to  my 
mind:  ** After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took 
eeyeral  turns  in  a  berce&u  or  coTered  walk  of 
acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  the  lake,  and -the  mountains.  The  air 
was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver 
orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters, 
and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble 
the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recoTCry  of  my 
fireedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my 
fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a 
sober  melancholy  was  spread  oyer  my  mind,  by 
the  idea  tfiat  I  had  taken  an  CTerlasting  leave  of 
an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that, 
whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my 
history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short 
and  precarious." 

Jit,  a  man,  wrote  for  fame,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fame  itself.  /,  a  woman,  wrote,  too,  for  fame, 
but  only  that  something  nearer  and  dearer  to  the 
heart  might  come  of  it  I  was  fairly  goaded 
into  an  exhibition  of  talent,  by  the  urgent 
necessity  of  something  to  lay  upon  the  shrine  on 
which  my  heart  had  garnered  up  its  all — but  that 
aU  to  me,  how  poor  to  others!  It  was  wild, 
visionary,  for  how  could  he  know  of  what  I  had 
80  carefully  concealed  from  others  ?  But  I  hod, 
Nero-like,  condensed  the  whole  world  of  critics 
into  one;  and  when  I  thought  of  my  novel,  it 
was  always  to  fancy  him  reading  it,  and,  per- 
chance, marveling  at  the  power  and  agony  that 
I  had  woven  into  a  w^  of  fiction.  It  was  forci- 
ble, because  true — ^it  was  painted  glowingly  from 
life  itself;  I  had  twined  a  wreath  of  passion- 
flowers from  my  own  heart-experience — hewn  an 
image  out  of  living  marble ;  and,  disguised  with 
a  thin  veil  of  unreality,  sent  it  forth  to  strive  for 
the  laurel-crown. 

A  loud,  meny  voice  roused  me  from  my 
dream ;  and  Uncle  Cambrelling,  who  always  ap- 
peared to  me  excited  by  an  intense  enjoyment  of 
nothing,  seized  me  by  the  arm  with  a  rough,  good- 
nature, and  dragged  me,  astonished  and  but  half- 
awake,  fh>m  my  comfortable  couch.  I  was 
firightened,  and  began  to  fear  some  dreadfVil 
accident;  but  the  only  answer  I  received  to  my 
qaestions,  was :  "  Come  on  the  piazza,  and  you 
ehall  see  what  jon  shall  see." 

Before  I  arrived  in  firont  of  the  house,  I  dis- 


tinguished the  gleeful  to.net  of  Lou^  Elmington; 
but  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  beautilM 
tableau  that  burst  upon  my  view.  Seated  on  a 
large,  cream-colored  horse,  whose  attitude  was 
grace  itself,  was  our  lovely  neighbor,  dressed  in 
a  riding-habit  of  soft  green,  every  fold  of  which 
was  arranged  with  artistic  taste.  A  broad  straw 
hat  was  wreathed  with  plumes  of  the  same  color, 
that  lay  upon  her  cheek  like  the  green  leaf  upon 
the  apple-blossom ;  while  her  bright  hair  seemed 
like  a  stream  of  sunshine  gilding  the  whole. 

She  was  beautify,  and  she  knew  it — sitting 
there  in  gay  consciousness  of  her  power ;  while 
I,  whose  brain  was  full  of  such  fancies,  stood 
gazing  upon  her,  as  on  a  vision,  and  thought  of 
beautifiil  ladies  of  the  olden  time,  who  delighted 
in  the  pleasures  of  hawking,  and  are  always 
painted  with  bright-colored  hair,  confined  by  a 
net-work  of  green  and  gold.  I  was  almost  as 
bad  as  Cervantes'  hero,  and  came  near  convert- 
ing the  sober  man-servant  who  attended  her  into 
a  loyal  and  brave  knight 

The  beautiftil  Louey  had  one  peculiarity  that 
puzzled  me.  She  never  hesitated  to  speak  of 
her  designs,  of  whatsoever  nature  the  scheme 
might  be,  before  all  who  chose  to  listen,  as 
though  words  that  might  compromise  another, 
could  not  be  used  against  her,  by  reason  of  her 
superior  charms.  She  was  now  talking  merrily 
with  Aunt  Christina ;  but  as  Uncle  Cambrelling 
came  up,  she  called  out — 

"What  do  yon  think,  Mr.  Cambrelling?  Am 
I  not  all  plumed  for  conquest  7  Will  it  not  be 
*  veni,  vidif  viei  V" 

**  Yes,"  replied  my  uncle,  **you  might  go  out 
as  a  highway  robber  without  the  least  doubt  of 
success,  proYided  that  your  booty  was  hearts  i 
but,  Lillie,"  he  added,  turning  to  me,  <*you  must 
really  have  a  riding-habit  and  a  horse— these  pale 
cheeks  of  yours  call  for  exercise,  and  as  an 
equestrian  you  might  turn  out  quite  a  beauty." 

I  smiled  at  the  idea,  as  though  a  riding-habit 
and  horse  were  all  that  were  required  to  make  me 
Louey  Elmington ;  and  the  beauty's  Up  curled 
scornfully  at  my  uncle's  remark. 

"  I  do  net  think  that  Lillias  would  look  well  on 
horseback,"  said  Aunt  Christina,  *<she  is  too 
quiet  and  sober." 

That  was  probably  mentioned,  thought  I,  to 
put  me  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  Perhaps  I 
was  bitter,  but  oh  !  it  would  have  been  strange 
had  I  been  otherwise  than  "  quiet  and  sober." 

*'  I  am  going  a  courting,"  sad  Louey,  with  an 
outburst  of  laughter.  "  What  do  you  think  of 
my  attacking  that  stiff,  old  bachelor,  Mr.  Dele* 
radhig?" 

"That  depends,"  replied  my  uncle,  **much 
upon  how  the  at^rJjc  is  managed ;  but,  in  my 
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opinion,  it  la  dangerous  work  to  meddle  with 
poroupines." 

**  Oh,"  said  Louej,  glancing  at  an  imaginary 
mirror,  **I  am  not  iu  the  len.st  a/raid  of  him; 
and  Mrs.  Gambrelling  thinks  that  it  would  be 
quite  a  bright  idea  to  riile  past  his  house,  and 
meet  with  some  slight  accident  in  front  of  it  I  j 
am  told  that  it  is  an  excellent  hospital.*' 

The  glance  which  accompanied  these  words 
left  me  at  no  loss  to  guess  her  meaning.  She 
suspected  me,  then  of  artifice,  and  was  now 
triumphing  over  my  defeat 

'<  You  had  better  manage  to  let  the  horse  drop 
a  shoo.*'  was  the  laughing  reply,  **  for  there  is  a 
blacksmith's  near  the  house,  and  jou  can  walk  in 
and  be  entertained  by  Mr.  Delerading  while  the 
animal  is  being  shod." 

**Nou9  verrona!"  said  Louey,  gayly,  as  she 
kissed  her  hand  to  the  company.  **  But,  if  he 
does  not  come  to  the  point,  I  think  seriously  of 
making  him  an  offer." 

A  green  riding-habit  floated  on  the  wind,  and 
horse  and  rider  seemed  swimming  through  the 
air.  I  went  in  to  the  uncongenial  task  of  malung 
button-holes;  and  Aunt  Christina,  who  was  an 
iuTOterate  sewer,  took  up  some  elaborate  em- 
broidery. 

**  That  girl,"  said  my  aunt,  after  a  long  si- 
lence, *48  perfectly  unscrupulous.  She  will 
gain  her  end,  though  it  should  be  through  any 
amount  of  cunning  and  deceit  I  have  no  doubt 
that  she  will  eTentually  capture  Mr.  Dele- 
rading." 

I  sighed  as  I  pictured  the  beautifid  rision 
armed  cap-a-pU  for  conquest,  and  I  flattered  my- 
self that  it  was  on  hia  account  that  I  wished  the 
event  different ;  but  ah !  would  I  have  been  any 
better  satisfied  with  the  success  of  a  more  worthy 
object  ?    I  fear  not 

Completely  unnerved,  from  the  excitement  of 
wakeful  nights  spent  in  rapid  composition,  I  sat, 
during  that  long,  spring  morning,  and  stitched 
the  fine  linen  before  me,  until  the  room  reeled 
around,  and  my  eye-balls  seemed  on  fire. 

I  thought  that  I  had  been  asleep,  and  woke  to 
hear  Aunt  Christina  saying — **  She  is  entirely  too 
fond  of  pouring  over  books.  Were  she  more  of 
a  romp,  it  would  be  better  for  her  health." 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  head  ;  it  was  wet,  and  I 
now  had  faint  recollections  of  a  cold  shower-bath. 
There  was  some  one  with  my  aunt,  and  I  lifted 
my  head  from  the  sofa-cushion,  to  see  who  it  was. 
Mr,  Delerading  !  And  Louey  Elmington  had  ta- 
ken BO  much  pains  to  attract  his  attention !  With 
a  thrill  of  delight  I  saw  her  plans  foiled,  and 
w-^ndered  what  good  genius  had  interfered  in  my 
behalf. 


Mr.  Delerading  saw  my  look  of  aatoidBfaw^ 
and  came  toward  me. 

"Miss  Rutherford,"  said  ha,  with  a  pleamt 
smile,  "I  hope  that  yon  are  now  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  spending  so  ohamung  a  day  wltlu 
doors ;  and  if  you  are  ready  to  atone  for  yoo 
fault,  what  do  you  saj  to  the  poniskmeat  d 
taking  a  drive  7" 

I  looked  at  Aunt  Christina,  who  coldly  repGed 
— *'  Since  Mr.  Delerading  is  kind  enough  to  tiki 
so  much  trouble,  you  had  better  go." 

I  panted  for  the  air  and  annahine,  and  ftefiig 
very  much  like  a  person  in  a  dream,  I  wai  waa 
seated  in  Mr.  Delarading'a  carriage,  alive  enljto 
the  consciousness  that  he  waa  beaide  me.  A  tren- 
bling  fear  that  we  might  encounter  my  beautifid 
rival  was  soon  dispelled  bj  obaerring  that  it 
had  taken  an  entirely  opposite  route. 

"  Miss  Rutherford,"  said  my  oompamon  nd- 
denly,  "  I  think  that  you  and  I  h»Te  never  eoM 
to  a  very  good  understanding  of  each  other.  Toi 
are  so  very  reserved  that  I  never  can  gain  fron 
you  what  you  think ;  and  yet  I  am  perfectly  coe- 
vinced  that  your  opinions  would  be  well  wortk 
knowing.  Circumstances  hare,  perha.p8,  intff. 
fered  in  the  progress  of  our  acquaintance ;  aad 
I  will  Arankly  acknowledge  that  this  drive  vu 
partly  planned  that  I  might  ei^joy  the  pkainze 
of  chatcchising  you." 

This  singular  and  unexpected  addresa  gave 
rise  to  mingled  feelings.  I  was  rather  flattoid 
that  Mr.  Delerading  considered  me  aufficientlj 
interesting  to  study,  and  yet  fearfU  that  hi 
classed  me  with  those  botanical  horrors  thit 
one  brings  home  and  examines  f^m  the  vny 
oddity  of  their  ugliness.  I  resolved  to  be  npoa 
my  guard,  and  say  as  little  as  possible. 

As  though  he  had  read  my  thoughts,  Ur. 
Delerading  smiled,  and  I  felt  rather  more  diseoa- 
posed  than  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 

"I  was  thinking  of  poetry,"  sa^d  he,  «andof 
a  remark  that  I  once  heard  fh>m  a  person  who 
said  that  *  he  did  n't  like  blank  verse,  for,  to  hiia, 
the  prettieet  part  of  poetry  was  the  rhyme.*  Bit 
what  do  you  consider  poetry  ?" 

**  The  language  of  suffering,"  I  replied.  *' And 
as  for  my  creed,  I  believe,  with  Shelley,  tint 
*  wretches  have  been  cradled  into  poetry  bj 
wrong.' " 

I  spoke  forcibly,  as  though  the  experienec 
were  my  own,  and  my  companion  was  looUng  at 
me  in  surprise.  Perhaps,  like  the  magidan  of 
old,  he  was  frightened  at  the  spirit  he  had  in- 
voked. 

«*  What  kind  of  poetry  do  you  like  T"  he  asked. 

<<  Earnest,  rugged,  impulrive,"  I  replied,  '■^ow- 
ing with  thought,  like  the  rough  mine  studded 
with  gems." 
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I  had  never  talked  so  much  before,  but  I  began 
to  think  mj  companion  as  singular  as  he,  doubt- 
Lms,  considered  me. 

*<Toa  like  the  roaring  cataract  better  than 
the  tinkling  fountain,"  he  continued.  <*But 
four  sentiments,  Bliss  Rutherford,  are  a  perfect 
duplicate  of  mine,  and  I  find  yerj  few  to  agree 
with  me  upon  any  subject  But  I  think, '*  said  he 
kindly,  **  that  you  should,  if  possible,  try  to  for- 
get the  yery  existence  of  books.  Let  us  talk  of 
nature.  Is  not  that  a  beautifiil  place  that  we 
tie  passing  7" 

The  carriage  rolled  slowly  along  past  a  olose- 
■hETen  lawn,  beautifiil  in  the  fresh  greenness  of 
early  spring,  and  far  back  from  the  road,  amid 
grand  old  trees,  rose  turrets  and  towers  like  an 
English  castle.  It  was  grand,  sombre,  and  ma- 
Jastio ;  but  when  Mr.  Delerading  asked  me  how 
I  should  like  such  a  place  for  a  homCf  I  shook  my 
liead  disparagingly. 

«  Why  T"  he  asked,  with  an  affectation  of  sur- 
prise.    **  Is  it  not  Tery  handsome  T" 

<*  Very,"  I  replied ;  '*  too  handsome  to  be  earn- 
frrtabU." 

<<  Now,  Miss  Rutherford,"  said  he,  "just  draw 
me  your  idea  of  a  home,  and  I  will  not  ask 
another  question." 

I  hesitated.  Perhaps  I  should  only  make  my- 
self ridiculous ;  but  my  companion  had  placed 
himself  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  I  commenced, 
like  a  despairing  improTisatrice. 

«« My  ideas,"  said  I,  "  are  extremely  firag- 
nentary,  and  refer  more  to  the  iiyide  than  to  the 
Basket  itself.  A  warmth  of  loying  looks — a 
bright,  blazing  fire — a  soft,  yet  brilliant  light, 
irhose  reflection  cheers  the  weary  trayeler — 
books,  flowers — ^refinement  eyerywhere  yisible." 

«  Ah,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  as  though  roused 
Brom  a  feast  before  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite, 
^*  how  few  realize  this  home  of  which  you  speak. 
[  was  reading,  lately,  that  the  author  of  *  Home, 
Sweet  Home,*  which  has  found  its  way  to  so 
many  hearts,  was  once  affected  to  tears  at  hear- 
ing his  own  piece — and  he  told  a  friend,  who  was 
prith  him,  that,  of  all  whose  hearts  had  edhoed  to 
that  simple  melody,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
>ne  who  had  no  home." 

Had  he  a  design  in  this?  Did  he  suspect  that 
[,  too,  was  in  heart  a  wanderer  ? 

I  should  not  haye  cared  had  our  driye  neyer 
nded,  but  twilight  approached,  and  we  left  those 
v^enes  of  beauty  and  our  dreamy  rhapsodies, 
uid  drew  up  at  Uncle  Cambrelling's  door.  I 
noticed  seyeral  people  entering  Mr.  Elmington's 
{rounds,  and  a  sort  of  bustle  among  the  party ; 
Mit  after  returning  yr.  Delerading's  farewell,  I 
mtered  the  house,  acting  oyer  in  imagination 
ihe  scene  of  the  afternoon. 


Aunt  Christina  and  Uncle  Gambrelling  stood 
with  faces  tall  of  horror.  A  cold  chill  crept  oyer 
me  as  I  listened  for  their  first  words. 

«It  is  fearful!"  exclaimed  my  aunt  "Did 
you  say  that  she  was  dead  7" 

**  No,"  replied  my  uncle,  "  she  still  breathes, 
although  she  was  taken  up  without  sense  or  mo- 
tion. But  so  yiolent  a  blow  was  enough  to  pro- 
duce instant  death :  and  if  she  liye^  it  will  be  as 
a  disfigured  cripple.  Poor  child  I  What  wUl  she 
be  without  her  beauty  7" 

Be  still,  wicked  heart  1  I  knew,  without  their 
telling  me,  that  it  was  Louey  Elmington — that 
she  had  been  thrown  from  her  horse,  and  was 
now  lying  a  crushed,  shapeless  mass.  True,  she 
was  my  riyal,  and  yet  I  mourned  the  spoiling  of 
that  loyely  face  as  though  it  were  a  cherished 
picture  broken. 

Uncle  Gambrelling  was  fond  of  telling  news, 
and  he  seated  himself  by  me  to  go  oyer  the  story 
again. 

"  Poor  child !"  said  he  with  real  feeling,  «  she 
was  so  beautiful  I" 

The  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks — ^had  fhe 
been  a  beloyed  friend  I  could  not  haye  wept  more 
bitterly.  My  uncle  pressed  me  close  to  him,  for 
death  and  suffering  near  us  make  us  more  loying 
one  to  another — and,  besides,  he  knew  that  in 
her  hours  of  triumph  she  had  often  slighted  me. 

"Yes,  Lillie,"  he  continued,  "  she  rode  offfas 
you  saw,  in  the^  wildest  spirits,  and  quite  as 
much  in  earnest,  I  belieye,  as  in  jest,  respecting 
Mr.  Delerading.  Strange  that  he  should  haye 
come  here,  and  get  missed  of  her  1  The  senrant- 
man,  though  unhurt  himself,  was  entirely  inca- 
pable of  pret^nting  the  accident  They  had  ar- 
riyed  near  Mr.  Delerading's  place,  but  the  horse, 
shying  at  some  object  in  the  road,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  proceed.  Louey,  howeyer,  was 
determined  to  get  him  opposite  the  house,  in 
order  to  take  a  suryey  of  the  premises,  and  the 
horse  as  obstinately  persisted  in  turning  another 
way.  Th«matf  says  that  he  adrised  Miss  Louey 
not  to  urge  him,  but  she  perseyered,  and,  with  a 
sudden  bound,  he  threw  her  a{^ainst  a  tree,  and 
then  stood  perfectly  still.  She  was  brought 
home  senseless,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  eyer 
recoyers." 

Who  would  haye  thought,  that  saw  her  in  the 
morning  so  bright  and  confident,  of  such  a  mel- 
ancholy end  ?  My  conscience  upbraided  me  for 
unjust  thoughts  toward  my  suffering  riyal,  and  I 
prayed,  tfh,  how  earnestly  I  for  the  boon  of  life 
for  her  whose  own  folly  had  oans^  this  judg- 
ment. 

A  sombre  mist  seemed  brooding  oyer  the  lordly 
mansion — a  dark  cloud  horered  around  it»  for.  the 
Toioe  of  glee  was  hushed. 
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NewB  of  my  book  had  arrived  ut  l.i^t !  Nt*vrs 
more  flattering  than  a  joang  nspimut  could 
possibly  expect  or  hope  for.  The  publishers 
called  it  *  unparalleled  t>ucccs!«,*  the  demand  for 
the  new  book  increased  cTcry  day,  nnd  those 
who  had  entirely  overlooked  me  while  I  was 
acting  the  sorrows  therein  depicted,  deroured  the 
written  narratiye  with  flattering  eagerness. 

Aunt  Christina  bought  the  book,  read  it,  and 
pronounced  it  a  masterpiece.  She  had,  some- 
how, discovered  my  scribbling  propensities,  of 
which  she  extremely  disap])ruvi>d. 

"  I  have  always,"  said  she,  grandly,  "  despised 
mediocrity ;  to  write  such  a  book  as  that  shows 
talent-  but  those  scribblers  who  take  to  writing 
merely  because  they  can  do  nothing  else,  have 
my  unqualified  contempt." 

**Aunt  Christina,"  said  I,  rendered  bold  by 
success,  '*  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bird  that  flew 
quite  as  high  the  very  first  time  that  it  used  its 
wings,  as  after  it  had  practiced  awhile  ?"  ^ 

"Very  pretty,  I  dare  say,"  was  the  reply, 
'*  but  if  you  mean  by  that,  that  talent  is  a  thing 
that  comes  by  praeiice  and  tTuing,  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  are  mistaken.  I  suppose  you  will 
Bay  next  that,  tetter  practicing,  you  could  write  a 
bock  as  good  as  that  ?" 

"  I  think  I  could,  now — nearly  as  good,"  was 
mv  reply. 

**  That  only  increases  my  conviction  of  your 
very  great  conceit,"  said  my  aunt.  **  But  I  ad- 
Tise  you  to  give  up  this  scribbling  altogether," 
she  cofltinued;  "it  makes  you  more  silly  and 
visionary  than  ever." 

I  made  no  answer,  and  went  in  search  of  Uncle 
Cambrelling.  He  sat  on  the  piazza,  reading  my 
book,  and  as  I  approached  him  I  saw  the  tears 
glistening  under  his  spectacles. 

"  It  is  really  foolish  to  cry  over  a  book,"  paid 
he,  as  I  came  up,  "but  I  defy  any  one  to  read 
this  without  crying." 

"  Do  you  think  it  so  very  interesting  ?"  I 
asked.  * 

"Interesting!"  h^  repeated,  "I  consider  it 
wonderful !     You  must  be  very  insensible." 

Uncle  Cambrelling  was  not  given  to  novel- 
reading,  and  his  tears  flattered  me.  I  went 
closer,  and  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  I  re- 
membered stories  that  I  ha^  read,  in  which  the 
heroines,  after  secretly  publishing  books,  the 
like  ^f  which  never  was  heard  before,  on  hearing 
some  dne  say  that  they  would  give  worlds  to 
know  the  author,  throw  themselves  into  a  father 
or  mother*f  arms,  and  claim  the  merit  of  the 
production.  There  was  no  one  to* weep  over  me, 
and  pronounce  me  a  prodigy ;  but  I  felt  the 
want  of  sympathy,  and  resolved  to  disclose  my 
secret. 


"Uncle  Cambrelling,"  Hud  I,  << i wrote  tkik 
book." 

He  started,  and  surveyed  me  oorioiialj. 

"  You  must  be  dreaming,  Lillie I" 

"  No,"  said  I,  smiling' at  his  Borpiise.  "  I  aa 
not  dreaming  now — I  may  hare  dreamed  when  I 
wrote  it" 

"  It  can't  be  possible,"  sud  he,  "  that  yoa 
could  do  this !— Why,  you  will  be  quite  rich !" 

There  was  always  in  Uncle  Cambrelling  a  spirit 
of  calculation  that  seemed  to  fall  like  a  dead 
weight  upon  my  dreams  and  fantasies ;  and  leav- 
ing him  in  an  astomshed  stupor,  I  wandered  off 
to  the  lake. 

The  stars  were  shining  when  I  left  my  retreat, 
and  the  grape-leaves  were  traced  in  siWer  net- 
work on  the  piazza.  Before  I  retired  for  the 
night.  Aunt  Christina  informed  me  that  "tiie 
book  was  much  better  than  she  erer  supposed 
me  capable  of  writing.  Still,  she  wondered  that 
it  should  be  so  much  admired,  because  it  was 
very  evidently  written  by  a  person  who  knev 
nothing  of  the  world  and  of  society,  and  there 
was  a  continual  harping  upon  one  string  that 
was  really  monotonous.  She  advised  me  to  im- 
prove myself." 

I  walked  very  soberly  up  to  bed,  and  wondered 
what  Mr.  Delerading  would  think  of  it 

Nearly  all  night  I  lay  looking  upon  the  moon- 
light from  my  sleepless  couch,  and  forming  Tsgoe 
plans  respecting  Louey  Elmington.  She  would 
live^ — was  every  day  recovering ;  and  I  experi- 
enced a  feveri^i  desire  to  see  her — to  tell  her  of 
the  depth  of  love  which  her  misfortunes  had 
awakened,  and  offer  to  read  to  her,  or  do  any 
thing  to  turn  her  thoughts  from  the  one  over- 
whelming subject.  I  felt  how  much  harder  it 
was  for  her  to  hare  had  this  wondrous  gift  of 
beauty  and  lose  it,  than,  like  me,  to  haye  mouin- 
ed  the  want  of  it 

One  bright  afternoon  I  slipped  quietly  out,  and 
walked  toward  Mr.  £lmington*8.  Grand  old 
trees  embowered  the  house  in  a  perpetual  shade ; 
and  all  was  as  quiet  as  a  deserted  palace.  The 
double  glass  doors  were  open,  and  I  hesitated  to 
ring  the  bell,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  sick  giri. 
With  a  noiseless  step,  I  entered  the  great  hall, 
and  stood  listening,  like  a  thief  for  the  sound  of 
footsteps. 

A  door  was  open — I  entered  it,  and  found  nq^ 
self  in  a  small  apartment  that  looked  almost 
like  a  fairy- scene.  The  large  windows  opened 
on  an  immense  balcony,  beyond  which  the  pi^ 
turesque  Hudson  went  murmuring  on  in  eilTer- 
like  beauty,  and  green  hiUi^  beauUfkd  Tillae,  and 
majestio  woods  dotted  its  banks.  Within  wete 
flowers,  packed  together  in  huge  pyramids,  u 
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though  enlled  f^om  a  ioral  wilderness,  and  birds, 
and  books,  and  pictures.  Heavy  crimson  cur- 
tains cast  a  rose-colored  glow  through  the  room, 
and  almost  concealed  a  door  that  led  into  an- 
other apartment 

I  approached  the  opening,  as  yet  nnseen,  and 
heard  the  tones  of  a  low,  sweet  voice.  I  ad- 
Tanced  as  gently  as  possible,  for  there  was  nothing 
in  the  pale,  gentle  face  of  the  insane  mother  to 
deter  me,  and  stood  by  the  bed-side. 

I  almost  feared  to  look  down  upon  the  face 
nearly  buried  in  those  laced  pillows,  but  a  sud- 
den morement  of  the  sufferer  reyealed  the  altered 
features.  I  pressed  back  the  starting  tears,  and 
tried  to  look  calmly  on  that  once  lovely  head, 
ahom  of  its  bright  tresses,  and  twined  with  linen 
bandages — on  the  deadly  pallor  of  the  once  bloom- 
ing cheek — and  the  dark  circles  around  the 
closed  eyes. 

Suddenly  she  opened  them,  and  fixed  them 
full  upon  me. 

"Do  you  not  know  me?"  I  asked,  "Do  you 
remember  Lillias  Rutherford  ?" 

"  Mrs.  CambreUing's  niece  ?"  said  she  faintly. 

I  smiled,  even  in  that  sick-room,  for  I  had  no 
identity  of  my  own ;  and,  like  the  moon,  shone 
only  with  a  borrowed  light 

**  I  hare  come,"  said  I,  as  a  sort  cf  apology, 
"  to  see  if  you  will  let  me  read  to  you,  or  sit  and 
watch  you  while  you  sleep  ?" 

She  looked  at  me  in  languid  surprise ;  her  ex- 
pression seemed  to  say :  "  Why  should  you  do 
this  for  me  ?" 

"  I  know,"  said  I,  "  that  this^ay  seem  like 
intrusion — that  we  have  been  almost  as  strangers 
— but  I  did  not  stop  to  think  of  that  I  thought 
that  you  might  like  some  one  of  your  own  age  to 
ait  with  you ;  I  can  sit  for  hours  in  a  darkened 
room." 

She  lay,  for  a  few  moments,  thinking,  and 
then  turned  to  her  gentle,  dark-eyed  nurse, 

"  Mother,"  said  she,  "  do  you  hear  how  kind 
Miss  Rutherford  is  ?  Far,  far  kinder  than  I  de- 
serve." 

Mrs.  Elmington  thanked  me  in  a  lady-like 
manner,  and  had,  evidently,  from  the  shock  of 
her  daughter's  accident,  quite  recovered  her  rca- 
900.  I  r«ad  to  Louey,  that  very  afternoon,  and 
felt  aa  tenderly  toward  her  as  though  she  had 
been  a  snlfering  child.  I  aould  see  that  the 
change  was  not  an  outward  one  only. 

lyay  after  day,  I  loved  to  linger  by  that  bed- 
ride,  and  watch  her  gradual  restoration.  I 
bvoaght  her  flowers  and  soothed  her,  until  she 
Itarned  to  watch  for  my  coming,  and  grieve  at 
mj  departure.  Oh  I  how  sweet  a  thing  this  love 
that  I  had  won  wtere  I  least  expected  it!. 


"  Lillias,"  said  my  charge  one  day,  "  do  you 
know  that  I  used  to  feel  very  wickedly  toward 
you  ?" 

**Poh !"  said  I,  with  a  smile,  "you  must  be 
dreaming,  for  I  don't  think  I  ever  gave  you 
cause  to  feel  so." 

"No,"  she  replied,  "you  never  did — and  that 
is  why  it  was  wicked.  About  this  Mr.  Delerad- 
ing,"  she  continued,  (how  my  tell-tale  face  show- 
ed the  mention  of  that  name !)  "  I  thought  that 
you  were  poor  and  dependent,  and  wished  to 
make  a  great  match,  but  I  was  determined  that 
you  should  "not  succeed.  I  stopped  at  your 
uncle's  that  morning  on  purpose  to  plague  you — 
but,  even  then,  I  was  touched  by  your  humble 
admiration,  so  free  from  the  least  particle  of 
envy.  But  I  resolved  to  subdue  Mr.  Delerading, 
to  flhow  you  the  folly  of  entering  the  lists  with 
me — and  you  see  to  what  it  has  brought  me." 

I  told  her  that  she  was  dreaming,  as  I  re- 
arranged the  flowers ;  but  a  glance  convinced  me 
tiat  she  detected  my  flimsy  veil  of  incredulity, 
and  I  felt  uncomfortable,  as  though  I  were  tho 
injurer,  and  she  the  injured. 

"Will  you  promise  me,"  said  I,  "never  to 
speak  of  that  affair  again,  and  never  to  mention 
a  certain  name  ?" 

She  promised,  and  I  went  back  to  Aunt  Chris* 
tina's,  musing  with  a  troubled  heart 

On  my  way  home  I  encountered  Mr.  Delerad- 
ing. I  had  tied  a  crimson  scarf  on  my  head, 
and  an  empty  basket  hung  on  my  arm. 

"  Only  the  butter  and  eggs  needed  to  |fiake  a 
complete  Red  Riding- Hood,"  said  he.  "But 
what  old  grandmother  have  you  been  visiting  ?" 

"  None,"  I  leplied.  **  I  have  been  sitting  with 
Louey  Elmington." 

"ifift  Elmington!"  he  repeated  in  surprise. 
'*  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  so  intimate  with 
her." 

•  He  had  then  noticed  her  manner  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visits. 

"  Not  b^re  Aer  accident,"  said  L  "  But,  iinc* 
then,  I  love  her  very  much." 

Mr.  Delerading  answered  ine  with  a  look  which, 
had  I  supposed  that  he  cared  in  the  least  about 
me,  I  should  have  construed  into  one  of  pleasure; 
as  it  was,  it  only  puzzled  me. 

"Let  me  relieve  jfiu  of  this  basket,"  sdd  he, 
with  a  respectful  politeness. 

Aunt  Christina  looked  when  she  saw  me  enter, 
so  fantastically  arrayed,  accompanied  1^7  ^'* 
Delerading,  carrying  my  basket ;  but  a  certain 
defiant  feeling  rose  within  me,  anther  disap- 
proving glancei  fell  in  vain. 

I  felt  more  than  usually  depressed.     Aunt 
'  Christina  had  gone  to  pay  lome  visits ;  and  I  sat 
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marring  the  surface  of  the  paper  before  me  with  ■ 
uncoath  ideas,  that  were  putting  to  flight  all 
recollection  of  a  pile  of  sewing  that  lay  un- 
heeded beside  me. 

Aunt  Christina  looked  askance  upon  my  rhymes 
and  sketches.  She  feared  that  roaming  in  an 
ideal  world  would  unfit  me  for  the  plain  reali- 
ties of  life ;  and  oh  I  how  I  loathed  the  long, 
weary  tasks  that  she  placed  in  my  unwilling 
hands! 

The  power  of  a  single  roice  I  and  that  Toice 
<me  that  you  long,  yet  dread  to  hear — ^trembling 
lest  its  tones  should  break  a  cherished  delusion. 
A  Toice  recalled  me  from  my  dream ;  and  I  awoke 
to  the  Present,  and  Hubert  Delerading.  I  hod  a 
Billy  habit  of  crying,  and  1  suppose  that  my  eyes 
betrayed  this  weakness,  for  he  glanced  at  them 
inquiringly,  and  I  turned  away  firem  his  question- 
ing look. 

"  I  haye  a  charge  to  bring  against  you,"  said 
he. 

I  wondered  at  first  what  this  could  be;  butU 
proved  to  be  nothing  worse  than  murdering  the 
king's  English,  for,  drawing  forth  a  book  of  Aunt 
Christina's,  which  he  had  borrowed  on  his  last 
Tisit,  Mr.  Delerading  took  from  between  the 
leayee,  a  fugitive  piece  of  poetry,  that  bore  my 
signature,  and  held  it  up  before  me. 

A*  flush  of  pleasure  came  orer  me  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  read,  and,  perhaps,  admired 
it ;  and  yet  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  that  it 
had  been  there.  What  had  originated  in  care- 
lessness, he  might  impute  to  design ;  and  I  sat 
tremblmg  for  fear  that  he  should  suspect  me  of 
having  put  it  there  on  purpose. 

**  Struck  dumb,  I  see,  by  detected  guilt !  Not 
a  word  in  extenuation  of  the  offense.  Caught, 
too,  in  the  very  act  I" 

He  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  paper  in  my 
lap,  but  I  seized  it  hastily,  and  tore  it  into  frag- 
ments. I  bad  written  his  name  over  it  at  inter- 
vals ;  and  I  carefully  examined  each  shred,  for 
fear  the  dreaded  characters  would  apnear  as  dis- 
tinctly to  his  eyes  as  they  did  to  mine. 

Mr.  Delerading  was  looking  at  me,  and  I  fixed 
my  eyes  intently  upon  nothing. 

« Why  is  it,"  said  he,  at  length,  <<  that  you 
have  always  kept  this  cnsket  so  carefully  locked, 
lest  a  gleam  of  the  jewels  within  should  draw 
forth  the  comments  of  the  multitude  ?" 

In  other  words,  thought  I,  feeling  by  no  means 
complimentarily  disposed  toward  myself,  why 
have  you  always  behaved  like  such  a  fool  when  I 
have  seen  vou,  and  been  afraid  to  open  your 
lips? 

He  seemed  to  divine  my  thoughls,  for  he  said, 
with  a  smile — '*  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  unjust 
in  supposing  that  pride  dictated  the  concealment 


— it  was  the  modesty  which  is  alwaja  the  aceoa- 
paniment  of  true  genius." 

I  had  never  received  ao  many  eomplimenti  in 
my  whole  life  before,  and  I  now  s»t  quite  dumb 
with  astonishment  The  more  mj  silence  itnek 
me  as  being  foolish,  the  greater  the  dinneliBatioa 
to  speak.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Delerading  must  think 
me  stupid  and  uninterresting,  and  yet,  for  tht 
life  of  me,  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say. 

«<  I  hope,"  continued  my  interrogator,  '*  that 
the  loneliness  and  heart-desolation,  so  touchin^j 
expressed,  are  but  the  poet's  lieenae  ?  I  eaanot 
think  that  one  so  young  should  have  seen  lo 
much  sorrow."  He  sighed,  as  though  yesn, 
with  him,  had  brought  their  own  sad  ezperienet. 

I  tried  in  vain  to  compose  myself;  my  lip 
quivered,  and  I  burst  into  an  hysterical  fit  of 
crying.  It  was  the  only  time  that  sympathising 
words  had  been  addressed  to  me  for  many  a  losg 
day,  and  I  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  recover  my- 
self. 

*<I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Delerading  kindly, 
*'  that  your  aunt  had  adopted  yoa  ?" 

I  did  not  reply ;  and  he  glanced  toward  the 
unfinished  work.  He  probably  knew,  for  the 
first  time,  that  I  was  a  dependent^  lonelj  and  ne- 
glected, and  I  could  read  the  sympathy  exprcsssd 
in  his  look. 

He  did  not  speak  again  very  eoon ;  but  then 
he  drew  his  chair  closer  to  mine,  and  talked  for 
a  long  time.  I  felt  glad  that  no  answer  was  re- 
quired. I  sat  looking  at  the  carpet  in  obstinate 
silence. 

But  at  len(^  I  eould  speak — a  new  life  stole 
over  me — and  he  listened  to  my  lonely  histoiy  in 
the  deepest  attention. 

**  And  the  last  chapter,  Lillias?"  said  he,  when 
I  had  ended,  "  When  is  that  to  be  added  ?" 

I  was  releived  from  my  embarrassment  by  the 
sound  of  carriage-wheels,  and  we  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  that  we  were  sitting  in  the  dark, 
and  that  Aunt  Christina  had  returned.  I  flew 
to  my  room  with  a  somewhat  unsteady  head,  and 
left  him  to  explain. 

They  sat  talking  for  a  long  time ;  but  agafai 
there  was  a  rumbling  of  carriage-wheels,  and  he 
was  gone.  How  could  I  go  down  stairs  ?  How 
face  Aunt  Christina's  coldly-questioning  looki. 
and  hear,  perhaps,  the  words  of  reproof  and  die- 
pleasure  ?  I  made^everal  vain  efforts  to  descend, 
and,  finally,  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

I  heard  footsteps  approaching  the  door.  My 
dignified  aunt  had  actually  come  to  seek  me  E  I 
trembled  as  though  I  were  a  dependent  still,  mad 
wondered  what  words  could  be  found  to  express 
her  sense  of  my  temerity. 

**  Lillias,"  said  Aunt  Ctaristina,  impresrivetyt 
**  I  am  extremely  surprised." 
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"  So  I  sapposed,  and  I  did  not  intemipt  her. 

«  Mr.  DeleradiDg  has  been  telling  me  that--that 
— ^he  loves  yov,  (she  broaght  it  out  with  an  effort,) 
and  asked  my  consent  to  marry  yon !" 

I  had  guessed  as  much  before,  and,  therefore, 
her  announcement  did  not  surprise  me. 

•»  It  is  a  Tery  strange  thing,"  pursued  my  aunt 

So  /  thought,  too;  but  she  appeared  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  I  had  used  some  sort 
of  witchcraft  to  delude  Mr.  Delerading.  What 
it  was  I  could  not  tell ;  for  poets  may  talk  of 
**  beauty  in  tears,"  but  I  had  always  been  told 
thftt  I  looked  like  a  perfect  fright  after  a  fit  of 
weeping,  and  I  had  done  nothing  but  cry.  How- 
ever, she  prudently  remarked  that  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  lecture  mo,  now — the  deed  was  done ; 
and  f^lie  skillfully  transformed  her  somewhat 
fault-finding  commencement  into  a  speech  of  con- 
gratulation. 

I  looked  forward  to  the  eyent  with  none  of  the 
regret  that  a  tenderly-nurtured  daughter  expe- 
riences on  leaying  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
My  feelings  were,  rather,  those  of  a  prisoner  let 
forth  into  the  sunshine. 

At  the  tea-table.  Uncle  Cambrelling  expressed 
his  satisfaction  in  a  series  of  winks,  his  usual 
mode  of  manifesting  pleasure ;  and,  in  the  even- 
ing, he  displayed,  for  my  entertainment,  a  neatly 
fiumraed-up  account  of  Mr.  Delerading's  property, 
personal  and  real  eptate.  Had  I  gone  off  in  a  fit 
of  indignation,  and  protested  that  Mr.  Delera- 
ding's  wealth  was  the  only  drawback  to  my  per- 
fect happiness — that  it  was  himself  alone  I 
wanted — and  said  a  thousand  other  extravagant 
things — Aunt  Christina  would  have  curled  that 
haughty  lip  of  hers  in  unutterable  contempt,  and 
Uncle  Cambrelling  would  have  whistled.  So  I 
let  them  suppose  what  they  pleased ;  and  fancy 
me  cunning,  interested,  or  simple,  as  best  suited 
them. 

My  aunt  expressed  her  sorrow  at  parting  with 
rae,  but  I  could  see  that  her  eye  glanced  rather 
vneasily  toward  the  pile  of  unfinished  work ;  my 
uncle  spoke  of  missing  me,  and  rattled  the  news- 
paper impatiently  as  he  searched  for  his 
spectacles. 

Not  being  ill-natured,  I  took  my  accustomed 
•  seat  of  an  evening  beside  Uncle  Cambrelling,  and 
read  him  the  stocks  and  market  accounts,  as 
usual,  beside  all  the  speeclks ;  and,  wishing  po 
leave  a  good  impression  with  Aunt  Christina,  I 
exerted  myself  to  diminish  the  pile  which  my 
nsgligence  had  accumulated.  I  possessed  a  pe- 
culiar knack  at  button-hole-making,  and  I  stitch- 
ed away  with  nimble  fingers,  as  I  reflected  that 
t  would  be  the  Uut. 

«<  What  is  the  matter,  Lillias?'*  asked  Mr.  De- 
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lerading,  as  he  watched  me  while  I  opened  a 
case  of  diamonds.  *'  Are  they  not  set  to  suit 
you  ?    They  can  be  altered,  you  know." 

''Yes,"  I  replied,  rather  hesitatingly. 

I  was  queer,  perhaps,  but  I  remembered  that  I 
was  poor;  and  this  looked  too  much  like  being 
bought  I  should  have  felt  uneasy  to  wear 
diamondt ;  and  he  smiled  when  I  asked  him  if 
there  were  no  roses  in  the  conservatory  ? 

"  Why,  certainly,  you  foolish  child !"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  roses  fade.  Suppose,  now,  that  I 
had  a  particular  reason  for  wishing  you  to  wear 
these  diamonds — would  you  do  it  ?  Very  well — 
that  look  is  sufficient ;  and  now  listen,  while  I 
tell  you.  Tour  idea  was,  I  suppose,  that  I, 
thinking  you  ought  to  be  loaded  down  with  all 
sorts  of  presents,  as  a  reward  for  being  engaged 
to  me,  went  to  the  jewelers,  and  selected  the 
most  expensive  diamonds  that  I  could  find.  Yoa 
need  not  say  any  thing — I  know  that  you  did. 
Now  hear  the  truth :  I  had  a  mother  once,  and 
among  the  relics  which  I  cherish,  as  having  been 
worn  by  A«r,  is  that  very  case  of  diamonds.  I 
:  took  them  out  Inst  evening,  and  looked  at  them, 
I  for  the  first  time  in  many  years ;  and  I  thought 
that  although  I  had  so  carefully  concealed  them 
from  other  eyes,  they  would  be  a  fit  offering  to 
one  young  and  guileless,  like  yourself.  You 
would  have  loved  her,  had  you  known  her — and, 
now,  you  will  not  refuse  to  wear  the  jewels  T' 

How  could  I  refuse  ?  There  were  answering 
tears  in  my  own  eyes,  called  up  by  those  moumM 
recollections  in  one  I  loved,  till  I  could  scarcely 
see  the  diamonds,  bright  as  they  were. 

I  am  writing  in  a  small  boudoir,  that  opens 
into  a  larger  apartment,  occupied,  at  present,  by 
rather  a  troublesome  inmate;  for  he  is  constantly 
seizing  my  papers,  and  making  his  own  comments 
upon  them.  I  am  called  all  sorts  of  names,  too : 
**  blue- stocking,"  "authoress,"  **scribbler;"and 
in  answer  to  this  very  liberal  shower  of  abuse,  I 
reply : 

"  You  knew  all  that  before  you  married  me ; 
you  cannot  complain  of  having  been  in  the  least 
deceived,  for  I  certainly  showed  you  my  very 
worst." 

**  But  not  the  best,"  he  replies,  as  he  makes  a 
journey  from  the  next  room,  on  purpose  to  de- 
liver this  speech  with  appropriate  gestures, 
*'  My  life,  since  a  certain  day,  has  been  a  voy- 
age of  discoveries,  and  my  property  only  in- 
creases in  value  every  hour." 

I  know  him  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  is  ridi- 
culing me,  and  my  cheeks  glow  and  my  eyes 
glisten  with  a  joy  that  I  cannot  conceal. 
>     It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  the  fishing- 
!  party ;  and  in  that  Yery  house  which  I  then  ea- 
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tcred  for  the  first  time,  I  am  dow  quietlj  estab- 
lished, with  no  wish  for  a  change.  In  summer, 
tbo  song  of  the  birds  in  the  trees  around — the 
liiwn*s  mossy  slope — and  the  blue  river  in  the 
distance — are  sufficient,  without;  and,  within, 
loYO  and  happiness  keep  up  a  constant  strain  of 
soft-toned  melodj.  Our  neighbors  call  us  unso- 
ciable ;  and  reports  of  our  being  two  stray  speci- 
mens from  some  other  planet  often  reach  us ;  but 
we  laugh  at  their  surmises,  without  abating  one 
jot  of  our  queer  ways. 

Curtains  of  lace  and  rose-color  droop  oyer  the 
long  windows,  through  which  come  glimpses  of 
the  sun-lit  snow ;  for  it  is  now  winter,  and  the 
fVoxen  surface  glitters  in  the  sunshine  like  a  bed 
of  crystal.  The  evergreens  on  the  lawn  loom  up 
in  dark  contrast ;  their  branches  laden  with  the 
feathery  flakes  that  have  been  caught  in  their 
descent 

Wreaths  of  evergreen  are  suspended  in  the 
hall,  for  we  have  had  a  merry  Christmas ;  and 
Hubert  says  that  Louey  and  I  made  noise  enough 
for  a  doien  children.  Yexy  likely,  for  we  were 
both  wild  with  spirits,  and  did  a  thousand  ri- 
diculous things  that  come  within  the  compass  of 
a  Christmas  license. 

The  library  is  now  often  in  disorder ;  for  my 
work-basket,  which,  by  the  way,  always  contains 
the  same  unfinished  ruffle,  which  Hubert  declares 
is  a  legacy  from  Penelope  of  old,  now  reposes, 
upstart  that  it  is!  beside  learned  divines  and 
clear-headed  statesmen;  and  Bcisson*,  thimbles, 
and  all  the  multitudinous  implements  of  a  worker 
who  does  no  work,  lie  scattered  about  in  distress- 
ing confusion. 

Old  Mrs.  Philbrick,  the  housekeeper,  walks 
about,  the  same  as  ever,  mistress  of  all  she  sur- 
veys— 1  not  excepted;  and  evidently  considers 
me  a  sort  of  visitor,  whose  btay  is  protracted  to 
an  indefinite  time.  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  she  does  not  cherish  the  idea  that,  on  the 
first  instance  of  misbehavior,  I  am  to  be  turned 
out.  I  can  !;c«  tliat  she  does  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of  my  scattering  flowers  about  the  hour-e 
in  summer-time,  and  dressing  it  up  with  ever- 
greens in  winter ;  and  she  looks  mournful  every 
time  that  I  pour  out  tea. 


Now  and  then  we  are  inyited  to  Uncle  Cam- 
brelllng's,  to  spend  the  day,  when  eyery  thing  is 
very  grand,  and  stiiT,  and  formal,  and  Aunt 
Christina  attires  herself  in  her  best,  to  do  honor 
to  her  wealthy  nephew-in-law — and  watches  me 
narrowly,  to  see  if  I  uae  my  finger-bowl,  and 
handle  my  fork  properly.  We  are  always  very 
glad  when  it  is  over;  and  come  home  rather 
quiet  and  subdued. 

I  have  one  dear  frfend,  Louey  Elminc^n,  but 
not  the  bright  and  brilliant  Louey  who  clouded 
my  dream  in  its  first  unfolding.  Ah,  no !  Pile 
is  the  cheek  upon  which  rest  the  folds  of  lace 
that  now  supply  the  place  of  that  bright  coronal 
of  hair ;  and  the  eyes  that  droop  beneath  those 
long  lashes,  are  more  like  violets  on  which  the 
rain-drops  glisten  than  the  flashing  jewels  to 
which  I  once  compared  them. 

Louey  came  very  near  to  Death — so  near  that 
she  could  almost  feel  the  fanning  of  his  wings; 
but  she  awoke  again  to  life,  gentle  and  loving, 
like  one  who  had  come  forth  purified  from  a  fieiy 
ordeal.  Gently  had  she  been  dealt  with,  for 
save  the  roses  fled  forever,  and  the  gentle,  half- 
sufiering  smile  that  plays  around  her  mouth,  the 
exquisite  face  shows  no  alteration.  She  awoke, 
too,  to  the  beautiful  light  of  a  mother's  love: 
and  with  hands  joined  by  suffering,  the  two  are 
now  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

They  tell  me  that  the  clergyman  who  watched 
by  Louey*s  sick-bed  would  win  her  to  his  home ; 
and  I  hope  that  it  is  true,  for  had  I  never  seen 
Hubert,  I  might  have  made  Mr.  Linoimingford 
the  radiant  figure  in  my  hero-worship.  He  re- 
minds me  of  an  apostle  that  I  saw  in  a  Catholic 
cathedral,  descended  from  his  shrine,  to  sway 
the  multitude  with  his  one  voice,  as  though  they 
were  reeds  bending  to  the  wind. 

**  Lillias,"  says  Aunt  Christina,  who  has  en- 
tered unperceived,  *^  this  continued  scribbling  of 
yours  is  perfectly  ridiculous — why  should  you  do 
it  now  ?" 

1  see  Hubert  walking  in  the  grounds,  and  as 
my  conscience  rather  smites  me,  I  look  up  the 
last  quire  of  foolscap,  and  resolve  to  forget  the 
meaning  of  cacoethes  seribencU, 
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Tnr  purple  minarotfl  arc  peen  jo  mon*. 
Albambnl  DesKtlnte  are  thy  ftaj  ha1l9. 
Where  oft  resounded  thy  sweet  fountains*  falls. 

And  merry  revelry  was  hclo  of  yore. 

Within  thy  beaut'-oun  ja^pcr-pillart.'d  aUIos, 
The  rank  grass  HeratM  Its  prfcVl'-  hr«d: 
Whtre  roKcs  bloomed.  >Ttth  thorn-  U  orf>n*pread. 


Sad  ruins,  now,  where  stood  thy  glittoring  pllct. 
Thy  thousand  towers  are  sank  Into  decay, 
Vanished  the  acton  of  the  gorgeous  seeae. 
And  Moorish  princes  have  ^ected  been. 
Whose  deeds  rich  flrescoes  did  In  gold  portray. 
Nor  war  nor  lore  shall  aeted  be  in  thee' 
Kor  head  agahi  shall  be  thy  daaitdif  nlnatnisy. 


W.A. 
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It  might  be  said,  without  much  exaggeration, 
that  we  know  as  little  of  the  interior  life  of 
Russia  as  of  that  of  Dahomey  or  Timbuotoo. 
The  jealousy  of  the  goTemment  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  this  result,  although  it  is  far  from 
having  been  the  sole  cause.  The  country  is  not 
a  tempting  one  to  the  traveler ;  nor  are  those 
who  travel  always  the  best  judges,  or  the  keenest 
observers  of  the  manners  and  character  of  a  peo- 
ple. Englishmen,  especially,  are  so  often  the 
slaves  of  egoism  and  national  prejudice,  are  so 
inveteratcly  habituated  to  measure  every  thing 
by  their  own  standard,  and  to  overlook  the 
qualifying  conditions  of  the  object  criticised,  that 
they  are  either  very  useless  or  very  unsafe 
guides.  The  Germans,  more  Uberal,  are  less 
locomotive;  and  although  their  point  of  view 
may  be  higher  than  that  of  our  own  countrymen, 
their  almost  invariable  pre-occupation  by  some 
theory  renders  them  unfit  to  perceive  and  repro- 
duce, with  fidelity,  characteristics  on  which  they 
only  philosophize.  In  the  case  of  Russia,  the 
language  is  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  people 
by  a  foreigner;  and  although  we  have  many 
books  which  profess  to  give  an  account  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  we  are  scarcely  in  i  po- 
sition to  judge  of  their  value,  inasmuch  as  they 
are,  almost  without  exception,  tinged  with  politi- 
cal feeling. 

Yet  the  Russians  are  a  people  eminently 
worthy  of  being  studied.  Like  all  semi-civilized 
nations,  they  are  full  of  character ;  the  nobles, 
more  especially  in  the  provinces,  from  the  strong 
and  bizarre  contrasts  between  the  original  bar- 
barism of  still  recent  date,  and  the  artificial 
polish  arrived  at  by  a  forcing  process ;  the  mid- 
dle classes,  from  the  arts  to  which  they  resort  in 
order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  false  and  diffi- 
cult position;  the  peasantry,  whether  serfs  or 
enfranchised,  from  their  intense  nationality,  their 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning,  and  from  a 
peculiar  goodness  of  heart,  which  not  even  the 
detestable  institutions  under  which  they  live 
have  succeeded  in  stifling  or  corrupting.  To 
study  them,  however,  you  must  be  among  them 
— Petersburgh,  Moscow,  Odessa,  are  not  Russia. 
The  popular  ideas  as  to  the  climate,  the  habita. 


the  costume  of  the  people  are  chiefly  formed  on 
what  has  been  seen  and  described  in  the  capital, 
and  generally  in  the  north ;  but,  as  regards  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Russian  territory, 
they  are  ridiculously  wrong.  Take  a  globe,  and 
observe  the  latitude  of  an  immense  portion  of 
til  at  empire  in  Europe,  and  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  during  all  seasons  but  the 
winter,  you  will  live  under  a  southern  sun,  of 
which  the  heat  is  almost  as  insupportable  as  that 
of  the  tropics,  and  where  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  their  manners,  are  soft,  luxurious, 
free,  and  as  full  of  sensuous  enjoyment  as  may 
be  those  of  the  natives  of  the  south  of  France,  or 
even  of  Italy.  Confess,  reader,  that  although  a 
little  reflection  would  have  supplied  such  im- 
pressions, you  have  not  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard Russia  and  the  Russians  from  this  point  of 
view. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  supply,  as  far  18 
our  space  allows,  a  few  materials  for  a  more  cor- 
rect conception  of  the  true  character  of  Russian 
interior  life,  more  especially  in  the  provinces. 
They  are  derived  from  a  work  published  some 
two  years  since,  at  Moscow,  in  the  Russian 
language,  by  a  Russian  gentleman  of  the  class  of 
the  nobles,  himself  a  landed  proprietor,  but,  as 
far  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  book,  singulary 
exempt  from  prejudice.  Not  that  he  professes 
any  liberal  ideas,  quite  the  contrary — he  seeks 
to  avoid  self-obtrusion  throughout,  and  limits  * 
himself  to  reproducing,  with  an  instinctive  fideli- 
ty, what  he  has  heard  and  seen.  M.  Ivan 
Tourghenief's  "  Photographs "  are  the  more 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  a  professed 
writer;  he  has  not  sought  "effects,"  but  has 
transferred  to  paper,  with  the  vividness  of  a 
daguerreotype,  the  impressions  produced  upon 
him  by  the  various  personages  and  scenes  he 
describes.  Nature  has  given  him  a  fine  percep- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  scenery,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  human  character :  he  paints  them 
with  the  simplicity  and  ardor,  of  a  lover,  and  he 
is  none  the  less  an  artist  because  a  practiced  eye 
will  detect  the  absence  or  even  the  want  of  art 
Of  all  descriptive  .works,  those  which  are  pro- 
duced by  men  of  this  stamp  are  the  most 
valoable,  and  the  most  lasting,   because  they 
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ire  necessarily  atamped  with  the  fidelity  of 
tmth. 

Mr.  Tourghenief  is  possessed  with  a  loye  of 
sport,  which  with  him  amounts  to  a  passion. 
With  his  gun  and  his  dog,  and  generally  with  an 
attendant  of  congenial  taste,  lent  him  by  some 
fHend  at  whose  territory  he  stops  in  his  rambles, 
he  constantly  follows  his  fsTorite  pursuit  He 
is  not,  however,  a  mere  sportsman,  but  also  a 
keen  obserrer  of  human  nature  and  character ; 
and  as  his  passion  leads  him  into  all  kinds  of 
ont^f-the-way  places,  and  among  all  yarieties  of 
people,  ft'om  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  he  has 
had  ample  scope  for  obserration  and  amusement. 
What  led  him  to  write,  we  know  not ;  but  a  few 
fragmentary  descriptive  pieces,  which  appeared 
in  ai^  unconnected  form,  in  a  literary  review  at 
Moscow,  having  attracted  universal  attention, 
from  the  extraordinary  fidelity  and  gracefulness 
with  which  they  depicted  the  manners  of  the 
people,  he  was  induced  to  proceed,  and  ultimately 
to  publish  the  work  of  which  we  speak.  In  the 
original,  it  is  entitled,  <*  The  Journal  of  a  Sports- 
man ;"  but  such  a  name  would  very  imperfectly 
express  the  peculiar  character  of  the  work,  in 
which  sporting  adventures  are  a  mere  thread  on 
which  are  hung  the  charming  pictures  of  life, 
manners,  and  scenery,  of  which  the  book  is  full. 
The  author  of  a  French  translation,  which  has 
just  appeared,  has,  with  good  judgment,  changed 
the  title  into,  **  Mimoiret  d*  un  Seigneur  Rutte^*' 
which  better  indicates  the  value  of  the  book,  as 
oontaining  the  view  taken  by  a  Russian  aristocrat 
of  many  of  the  customs  and  social  institutions  of 
his  country. 

If  there  are  those  who  seek  the  artificial  stimu- 
lus of  horrors,  who  like  to  hear  with  the  mind*s 
ear  the  fall  of  the  knout  on  the  back  of  the  suffer- 
ing serf,  or  who  desire  that  the  simpler  pictures 
of  slave  life  shall  be  set  in  a  connected  narrative 
of  refined  cruelty  and  pain,  as  in  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  they  will  not  find  their  appetite 
satisfied  in  the  passages  we  propose  to  give.  The 
pictures  of  Mr.  Tourghenief  are  what  we  have 
called  them  at  the  head  of  this  article — "  Photo- 
graphs ;'*  there  is  in  them  always  something  of 
still  life.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  emi- 
nently suggestive,  the  more  so  from  the  utter 
absence  of  all  effort,  egoism,  or  self-display  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  They  might  have  been 
made  more  *<  artistic,"  but  then  they  would  lose 
a  certain  smack  of  rough  reality,  which  inspires 
an  almost  absolute  confidence  in  the  reader.  The 
author  does  not  moralise  in  words,  but  ii^  exam- 
ples. He  does  not  spare  his  own  class,  but  he 
lets  the  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  and  as  his 
iofferers  are  not  angels,  but  Russians  habituated 
to  lerfdom  and  its  evilsy  yon  are  able  to  look  at 


that  institution  somewhat  more  philosophically 
than  if  your  moral  indignation  were  perpetually 
excited  by  artificial  means.  The  bright  side  is 
given,  as  well  as  the  dark  one,  and  yet  the  re- 
sult of  the  whole  is  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
iniquity  of  serfdom  as  an  institution,  and  of  its 
degrading  effects  on  the  subject  as  well  as  on  the 
master.  The  book  is  a  Russian  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin,  without  its  blood  and  gunpowder. 

Serfdom,  however,  furnishes  only  episodes  in 
these  sketches,  which  embrace  almost  eveiy  con- 
ceivable social  variety.  As  the  book  Is  large, 
and  written  with  extreme  verbal  closeness,  we 
can  do  no  more  than  select  here  and  there  m  pas- 
sage capable  of  being  detached,  prenusing  that 
it  is  often  in  the  details  and  lighter  touches  that 
the  author  is  the  most  successful. 

The  lot  of  the  Russian  serf,  like  that  of  the 
slave  everywhere,  depends  much  on  the  character 
of  the  master,  but,  at  the  same  time,  much  alto 
on  his  own.  We  find  in  these  pages,  among  a 
host  of  others,  two  portraits  of  serfs — the  one,  a 
man  "comfortable,"  through  steady  indnstiy; 
the  other,  an  idler,  but  enjoying  immunity 
through  his  skill  as  a  tracker  of  game. 

Khor  (nays  M.  Tourghenief)  lived  in  the  mid6t 
of  a  wood,  in  a  large  open  space  which  had  beec 
cleared,  drained,  and  cultivated,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  rose  a  habitation,  rustic  in  charac- 
ter, constructed  of  pine-wood,  and  with  the  usual 
dependencies,  such  as  a  farm-yard,  sheds,  stables, 
wells,  and  so  forth.  In  fh>nt  of  the  house  ex- 
tended a  rude  bench,  under  a  shed  supported  by 
four  thin  wooden  props.  I  was  accompanied  by 
M.  Poloutykine,  of  whom  the  inhabitant  of  this 
house  was  one  of  the  peasants.  We  were  re- 
ceived at  the  door  by  a  fine  young  man,  appa- 
renUy  about  twenty  years  old. 

'*  Ah !  is  it  you,  Fedia  7"  said  the  master ;  **  is 
Khor  at  home  ?" 

"  No ;  Khor  is  gone  with  the  cart  to  the  town," 
answered  the  young  man,  disclosing  m  row  of 
teeth  as  white  as  snow.  *'  Do  you  wish  me  to 
harness  the  tele^jka  ?"  (This  is  a  species  of 
open  chaise  without  springs.) 

**Yes;  but  first  give  us  some  kvass."  (This 
is  a  refreshing  acidulated  drink,  much  liked  Iff 
the  Russians  of  the  lower  order.) 

The  sides  of  the  room  were  nothing  more  than 
the  blocks  and  pillars  of  wood  with  which  the 
house  was  built,  but  hewn  smooth  and  whitened; 
and  they  did  not  exhibit  those  coarse  imagst 
which  we  see  too  often  in  the  huts  of  the  peasaa* 
try,  stuck  on  the  waUs  with  moistened  bread- 
crumb, which  attracts  the  dust  and  harbors  llieai 
creepers,  and  other  insects.  In  the  comer,  how- 
ever, which  was  evidently  the  place  of  honor,  a 
lamp  was  burning  in  front  of  a  sacred  image  in 
massive  silver.  The  youth  soon  returned,  armed 
with  a  large  white  jar  f^U  of  fresh  and  foaming 
kvass,  an  enormous  loaf  of  wheaten  brcNad,^ma 
immediately  after  about  a  doien  of  CQcnmben 
salted,  swimming  in  a  wooden  bowl.  These  good 
things  were  arranged  on  the  table,  which  had 
been  fleshly  scraped  and  washed ;  and  tben  ki 
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went  and  leant  against  the  doorway,  whence  he 
looked  on  at  our  proceedings,  his  face  radiant 
with  good  humor.  We  had  scarcely  finished  this 
simple  repast  when  we  heard  the  rumbling  of 
the  wheels  of  the  telecyka.  We  sallied  forth  in- 
stantly, and  there  saw  on  the  narrow  seat  of  the 
Tehicle  a  youngster  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
whose  whole  attention  was  dcToted  to  restraining 
the  ardor  of  a  piebald  horse.  Round  the  tele<yka 
were  ranged  six  young  giants,  all  bearing  a 
strong  family  resemblance  to  Fedia. 

**  These  are  the  sons  of  Khor,*'  said  my  com- 
panion. 

**  Yes,  we  are  all  Khors,"  said  Fedia,  who  had 
followed  us  out  uuder  the  shed;  **  but  we  are 
not  all  here — Potapp  is  gone  into  the  wood,  Sidor 
is  driving  the  father.'*  Then  addressing  the 
young  driver,  he  added,  **  Rattle  along,  for  it  is 
for  the  Barine;**  (this  is  the  Russian  for  the 
master;)  "  only  mind  the  ruts  and  keep  the  ani- 
mal well  in  hand,  or  you  will  lame  him,  and, 
what  is  worse,  you  will  shake  the  seigneur's 
brains  in  his  head ;"  at  which  piece  of  pleasantry 
on  the  part  of  Fedia  all  the  rest  of  the  Khorides 
seemed  immensely  tickled. 


I  inquired  of  Mr.  Poloutykine  how  it  was  that 
Khor  thus  had  his  house  and  lived  apart  from 
the  other  peasants. 

«  Why,  the  truth  is,  that  the  fellow  acted  with 
much  foresight.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  he 
was  burnt  out  of  his  hut,  and  he  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  my  father,  for  a  certain  rent,  to 
be  allowed  to  clear  a  place  in  the  wood,  near  a 
marsh,  where  he  could  build  a  new  one  for  the 
family  which  he  hoped  Providence  would  send 
him.  'And  what  makes  you  go  to  live  in  a 
swamp?'  *  Never  mind  that,' said  Khor;  *you 
promi<>e  never  to  call  on  me  for  the  eorvie^  and 
you  yourself  shall  fix  the  rent!'  <  Fifty  roubles 
a  year,'  said  my  father.  *  That  will  do,  thank 
jou.'  *  But  mind,'  added  my  father,  *no  dimi- 
nution !'  *  You  shall  be  regularly  paid.'  And 
he  soon  after  contrived  to  make  for  himself  the 
inclosure  you  saw  to-day.  The  other  peasants 
nick-named  him  Khor,  (the  knowing  one,)  and 
the  name  has  stuck  to  him  ever  since." 

*'  And  does  he  succeed  pretty  well  ?" 

**  Extremely ;  to-day  he  is  to  pay  me  his  rent, 
and  I  have  already  given  him  notice  that  I  must 
raise  it  unless  he  will  buy  his  freedom.  I  often 
persuade  him  to  do  so,  but  the  rogue  swears  by 
all  his  gods  that  he  has  not  a  kopeck  for  such  a 
purpose." 

I  felt  interested  in  this  man,  and  in  the  even- 
ing I  mechanically  took  the  road  toward  his  little 
homestead.  I  found  sitting  on  the  door-step  of 
the  hut  an  old  man,  partly  bald  and  gray,  small 
in  stature,  but  broad-shouldered  and  strongly 
built.  It  was  no  less  than  Khor  in  person.  I 
regarded  with  curiosity  this  good  man,  who  re- 
sembled most  of  the  busts  of  Socrates,  with  his 
high  protruding  forehead,  small  piercing  eyes, 
and  broad  flat  nose.  He  asked  me  in.  Fedia 
brought  me  black  bread  and  milk.  Khor  seated 
himself  on  the  bench,  which,  fixed  to  the  wall, 
extended  almost  round  the  room,  and  stroking 
his  beard  gently  he  began  to  talk  to  me.  He 
seemed  fully  conscious  of  his  reputation  as  a 
man  of  sense,  for  he  both  talked  and  moyed 


gravely,  while  occasionally  his  bearded  mouth 
betrayed  a  slight  smile. 

We  talked  of  seed-time,  of  harvest,  and  on 
peasant  life,  and  our  views  seemed  to  agree  6n 
these  points ;  and  yet  it  appeared  to  me  that  in 
thus  talking  without  any  apparent  object  to  a 
,  man  in  his  position,  I  was  losing  a  little  of  mine; 
especially  as  Khor,  probably  because  he  con- 
'  sidered  it  prudent,  was  discreet  and  reserved. 
At  length  I  said  to  him,  **  Khor,  why  do  you  con- 
tinue a  serf,  instead  of  buying  your  freedom  ?" 

"And  why  should  I  buy  my  freedom?"  he 
answered ;  "  our  master  is  a  very  good  master, 
and  I  know  what  my  rent  is." 

"  But,"  I  added,  lowering  my  voice,  "  it  is 
always  better  to  live  in  freedom." 

He  looked  at  me  a  little  askance,  and  muttered, 
"Ah,  yes." 

"  Then  why  do  n't  you  free  yourself?" 

Khor  held  down  his  head,  and  rose  from  his 
seat  saying,  *'  to  do  that  one  must  have  money, 
sir,  and  I  have  none." 

Then  he  suddenly  added,  in  a  tone  perfectly 
natural  and  civil,  "But  do  you  not  want  a 
chaise  ?" 

Decidedly  this  man  was  not  deficient  in  either 
intelligence  or  finesse.  I  said  that  as  I  wished 
to  shoot  the  next  day,  close  by,  I  should  like  to 
make  up  a  bed  on  some  hay. 

"  You  do  UH  honor.  But  you  must  have  some 
bed-clothes  and  a  pillow.  Here,  you  women," 
he  cried,  raising  his  voice ;  "  and  you,  Fedia,  go 
and  help  them.  Women  are  such  stupid  crea- 
tures." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  Fedia,  armed  with 
a  lantern,  conducted  mo  to  the  shed  where  the 
hay  was  kept,  and  I  lay  down  with  my  dog  at  my 
feet.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  sleep ; 
the  cow  came  to  the  door  and  "  mooed"  eloquently 
until  driven  away  by  my  dog ;  then  a  pig  came 
and  commenced  an  active  foraging  with  his  snout; 
and  finally  a  horse  tied  close  by  began  to  munch 
his  hay  loudly,  every  now  and  then  snorting  and 
shaking  himself.  At  length,  however,  I  fell 
asleep. 

At  break  of  day  I  was  awakened  by  Fedia.  I 
liked  the  lad  very  much,  and  he  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  favorite  of  his  father.  They  were  ao- 
customed  to  joke  each  other.  The  old  man  came 
to  seek  me,  and  whether  it  was  because  I  had 
passed  the  night  under  his  roof,  or  for  some  other 
cause,  he  appeared  more  disposed  to  warm  to  me 
than  he  was  the  evening  before. 

"  What  superb  young  fellows  your  sons  are," 
said  I,  as  the  youth  entered  the  room,  and  a 
strapping  girl,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  wife  of 
one  of  them,  arranged  the  tea  things  for  break- 
fast    "  Do  they  all  live  with  you  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  it  pleases  them,  and  I  do  n't  com- 
plain." 

"  Are  they  all  married  7" 

"  Here  is  a  good-for-nothing,  who  cannot  make 
up  his  ntfnd,"  answered  Khor,  pointing  to  Fedia, 
who  was  leaning  as  usual  against  the  door-post ; 
"as  for  Vaaka,  he  is  still  young,  there  is  no 
hurry." 

"And  why  should  I  marry?"  replied  Fedia, 
"  I  am  very  well  as  I  am ;  for  my  part  I  do  n't 
know  what  one  wants  with  a  wife." 

There,  there,  you  rogue,  we  understand  you. 
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wo  have  seen  you  with  siWer  rings  on  yonr  fingers. 
You  liko  to  go  dancing  after  the  maids  ap  Uiere 
at  the  master's.  *  Oh !  you  wicked  fellow,  let 
me  alone,  will  you,' "  added  the  old  man,  imi- 
tuting  the  voice  of  Poloutykine's  maid  servants. 
•  Very  well,  very  well,  Mr.  Whitehands  !*' 

**What  is  a  wife  good  for?"  answered  the 
outh. 

*»A  wife,"  replied  Khor,  seriously,  "is  the 
nearest  servant  of  a  man;  two  hard-working 
arms,  which,  added  to  his,  make  four." 

"  What  do  I  want  with  a  servant?" 

**  You  are  fond  enough  of  working  with  other 
people's  hands,  if  you  can  get  them,"  said  Khor, 
still  joking  his  favorite.  "  We  know  what  you 
are  worth,  you  unmarried  gentlemen." 

**  Find  me  a  wife,  then,"  replied  Fedia,  laugh- 
ing.    *'  Ah!  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  that." 

"  There,  enough,  enough,"  replied  the  father, 
smiling ;  *<  do  n't  you  see  that  your  clumsy  efforts 
arc  tiresome  to  the  Barine.  I  will  find  you  a  wife, 
bo  sure  of  that;"  and  then  turning  to  me,  *'I 
hope  you  will  excuse  him,  he  is  a  great  over- 
grown boy,  with  nothing  but  down  on  his  lip,  and 
not  the  sign  of  a  beard." 

It  follows  almost  of  necessity  that  the  fore- 
going portrait  is  of  an  exceptional  person  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  matter-of-course  man- 
ner of  both  master  and  serf,  the  inference  is  that 
such  exceptions  may  be  numerous. 

Here  we  have  a  portrait  of  a  domestic  serf, 
who  is  privileged  to  attend  his  master  in  the 
chase: — 

Kalinytch  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  tnll,  thin,  and  with  a  small  head  sot  aslant 
deep  back  between  his  shoulders.  At  the  first 
glance  he  prepossed  you  by  the  bon  hommie 
which  expanded  over  his  sunburnt  countenance. 
It  was  the  daily  duty  of  this  man  to  attend  his 
master  on '  his  sporting  excursions,  carrying  his 
game-bag  and  sometimes  his  gun.  In, fact,  with- 
out such  a  man  the  seigneur  would  not  have  hnd 
the  energy  to  pursue  the  game.  But  Kalinytch 
knew  bow  and  where  to  find  the  birds ;  it  was  he 
who  went  to  fetch  the  fresh  water,  to  clear  the 
underwood,  and  make  room  for  the  droschki,  for 
his  luxurious  master.  Although  he  hud  nerves 
of  steel,  he  was  a  man  of  a  soft  and  joyful  cha- 
racter, singing  to  himself  unceasingly,  while  his 
active  eyes  were  on  the  look-out  on  all  sides.  In 
speaking,  he  had  a  slight  nasal  accent,  his  clear 
blue  smiling  eyes  winked  habitually,  and  his 
hand  often  btraycd  down  to  his  beard,  which  he 
wore  long  and  pointed  like  a  Jew's.  His  walk 
was  a  stride,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
hnstc,  as  he  scarcely  seemed  to  lean  on  the  long 
and  slight  stick  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
During  the  day,  he  and  I  exchanged  from  time 
to  time  a  few  words ;  the  thousand  little  neces- 
sary services  I  required,  were  rendered  to  me 
without  servility ;  but  in  the  attentions  he  paid 
to  his  master  \^  exhibited  all  the  privenances  of 
an  old  nurse.  The  heat  being  insupportable,  he 
led  us  to  a  sort  of  hut  in  the  midst  of  the  ^ood, 
where  we  were  surrounded  with  aromatic  herbs 
hanging  up  in  bunches  to  dry ;  he  made  up  two 
beds  of  fresh  hay,  and  then,  having  covered  his  | 


head  with  a  net,  he  took  a  knife,  and  a  piece  of 
lath  scraped  fine  and  thin,  and  soon  returned  tri- 
umphant with  a  pot  of  fresh  honej,  from  which 
he  made  us  a  sweet  amber-colored  drink,  almost 
as  clear  as  spring  water ;  and  we  dropped  asleep 
to  the  murmuring  of  bees,  and  the  rustling  of 
leaves.  Awakened  by  a  sudden  gust  of  win'!,  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  Kalinytch  se.ited  on 
the  door-sill  trying  to  cut  out  wooden  spoons  for 
use  on  similar  occasions ;  and  it  was  to  me  a 
source  of  supreme  pleasure  to  regard  the  honest 
countenance  of  this  primitive  and  simple-miiMied 
man,  with  his  brow  as  serene  as  an  autunm  sun- 
set "Kalynitch  is  a  good  fellow/'  said  his 
master  to  me,  "  and  very  nsefol.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  he  can  never  manage  to  make  a  home 
for  himself,  or  even  build  himself  a  hut ;  but  be 
never  could ;  and  then  I  take  him  always  alx^t 
with  me,  he  comes  with  me  every  day  shootiog. 
How  could  he  ?" 

The  quiet  selfishness  of  this  arrangement 
speaks  volumes. 

Now  let  us  take  a  picture  of  a  different  el»- 
racter.  Our  author  has  spent  the  afternoon  aoi 
evening  with  a  country  gentleman,  a  thorough 
bon  vivanU  They  are  enjoying  the  cool  of  the 
evening  outside  the  house,  and  sipping  their  tea: 

The  wind  had  almost  ceased,  but  from  time  to 
time  a  slight  breeze  swept  over  us.  One  of  these 
gentle  currents  of  air,  in  expanding  itself  against 
the  house  in  front  of  which  we  were  seated,  bore 
upon  it  a  sound  of  blows  many  and  measured, 
which  appeared  to  come  Arom  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  the  stables.  Apolonowitch  was  in  tit 
act  of  lifting  his  saucer  to  his  lips,  and  already 
he  had  distended  his  nostrils,  an  operation  with- 
out  which  no  true  Russian  can  really  enjoy  the 
aroma  of  his  tea,  when  he  suddenly  stopped, 
listened,  raised  his  head,  swallowed  a  teaspooa- 
ful,  and  setting  his  saucer  on  the  table,  begsa 
with  a  smile  of  perfect  good  nature  to  imitate,  is 
if  involuntarily,  the  sounds  which  we  heard:— 
"  Tcheouki !  tcheouki !  tcheouki !  tcheouk !  tche- 
ouki!  tcheouki!  tcheouk!" 

"  What  can  that  be  ?"  I  asked  with  ustonish- 
ment. 

**  Oh !  nothing,"  he  replied,  "  only  one  of  my 
fellows  whom  I  am  having  well  flogged.  Youn:- 
member  Vacia,  who  acted  as  butler  for  u^  thb 
afternoon  at  dinner;  the  tall  one  with  theimmeD»e 
whiskers  like  brushes :  Ah !  now  you  have  it!** 

Indignation  the  most  profound  could  not  bate 
withstood  the  unconscious  look,  naturally  clear 
and  soft,  of  Apolonowitch  as  he  said  this.  I  ab- 
stained from  word  or  gesture,  but  it  seemed  that 
my  eye  betrayed  my  thought,  for  his  radiant  face 
was  for  an  instant  clouded  with  thought 

"  What  is  it,  young  man,  what  is  it?"  he  SMd, 
gravely  shaking  his  head ;  "by  your  glance  you 
think  me  a  very  cruel  master ;  but  yon  know  ^ 
proverb :  The  more  love,  the  more  correotioB.  It 
is  a  principle  that  is  not  of  yesterday."  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  I  took  my  leave.  In 
passing  through  the  village,  I  came  across  Yacis, 
with  his  large  whiskers.  He  was  walking  Ittsnifl/ 
along,  cracking  nuts.  I  stopped  my  ftbti—  vA 
called  him. 
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"Wbnt  mis  tho  matter,  my  goRil  fellow;  they 
b«>t  ;on  to-ilayl" 

"  noir  do  you  bippen  lo  know  that  I"  replied 
TacU. 

"  I  kuow  it  hecauBC  your  master  told  me  so." 

"My  mister  himself!" 

"Yeg,  himactf;   and  wliy  did  he  hare  yon 

"Oh!  there  must  liaTohecn  a  rrason  for  it,  of 
course.  With  ua  an  one  is  heritcn  without  a 
reason,  no,  nn,  no  :  with  us,  there  ii>  nothing  lika 
(but,  oh!  no;  unr  Barine  i«  lint  like  tliut;  oumis 
KrcalBirioe;  whpreooulJ  youfinilHUch  nnother! 
Ob  !  nn,  there  is  not  his  eriunl  in  the  whole  dia- 
«riot,  eh!  BO." 

"  (to  on  '."  I  rripd  to  my  eoRchmnn. 

.\nd  in  returning  homo  I  reflected  on  thi!! 
eiagular  specimen  of   Rui.'ian  lifo  on  the  old 

The  falluwiBg  portrut  of  an  indiiidual  noblt- 
nan,  executed  with  much  minutenci^s,  may  bo 
taken  na  cqunlly  chlrtcleriftie  of  a  class  : — 

At  some  short  distance  from  my  property  lives 
jihandsomeyuuDKnentlemnn  of  my  acquaintance, 
named  Areadi  Pavlytch  refnolcbkine.  Among 
other  adTanlages  which  hisdnmnin  pnfl^esjes  over 
mine  is  that  it  iK  full  of  game.  Now  my  friend's 
Iioufe.  it  should  be  said,  baq  been  built  on  the 
plans  of  a  French  architect,  his  serrnnts  are  nil 
from  the  taighcit  to  the  lowest,  ia  English  liTeriea, 
lie  girea  reiilly  excellent  dinners,  and  he  rcceiTos 
jou,  when  you  »ieil  him,  in  the  most  sminWo 
manner;  and  yet,  with  all  that,  yon  ncier  seem 
-to  desire  to  go  and  see  him.  ileia  a  mHD  intelli- 
gent and  honorable,  he  Lns  been  perfectly  well 
educated,  from  contact  with  the  very  flrat  society 
his  mnunera  nre  most  polite :  but  at  llie  present 
time  his  nttenlion  is  devoted,  and  with  Kignul 
success,  lo  GTcry  pursuit  connected  with  rural 
economy.  Arcndi  rnviyteh,  acoordlnf  to  hia 
own  account  of  himself,  is  "severe,  but  juut;" 
lie  watches  closely  over  the  well-being  of  his  vas' 
sal.a,  and  if  he  cbastises  them,  that  is  only  the 
tejt  proof  he  can  give  of  bis  reBird.      "They 

csiion,  >'  with  whom  we  must  act  at  we  do  wilh 
eblldren  ;  for,  after  all,  we  must  always  remem- 
ber that  they  arc  but  fuU-g^^wn  children."  As 
for  himself,  whvaever  what  he  called  (be  sad  ne- 
cessity for  being  severe  occurred,  he  eeemed 
earefully  to  aroid  chowing  any  tiling  like  anger, 
nay  be  would  not  even  make  a  hasty  movement 
or  nise  hia  voice ;  he  would  «mply  point  his 
finger  at  the  culprit,  and  say,  quietly,  "Ah!  I 
have  caught  you,  my  good  fellow ;"  or,  at  other 
-Umes,  '■  VVliot  is  the  niuller  with  you,  my  ft'iend; 
recollect  yourself."  And  his  teeth  would  become 
A  little  compreaflerl,  bis  mouth  would  contract  al- 
tnost  imperceptibly — (but  was  alt  the  emotion  he 
permitted  himself,  nllhough  the  luckless  offender 
knew  too  well  what  wns  oumlng. 

As  be  is  in  eoine  sort  a  type,  I  will  sketch  his 
portrait  Above  the  middle  height,  and  well 
formed,  he  is  what  the  sci  would  term  a.  good- 
Jooking  fellow :  he  bestows  the  most  minute  care 
on  bis  hands  and  finger-naila,  and  his  cheeks 
and  lips  bear  the  rich  tint  of  heolth.  His  laugh 
ia  full  of  frankness  and  heartincFs,  and  when  it 


ia  necessary  to  dj<ip1ay  the  little  coniieeles,  he 
has  a  pecallar  habit  of  nearly  closing  bis  eyes, 
and  winhinK.  which  sniis  him  well.  He  drea^ei 
with  remarkable  la,*le;  he  receires  an  enormous 
tiuanlity  of  new  French  pnhlicalions,  of  all  kinds, 
but,  for  all  that,  is  no  great  reader;  I  queflion 
oven  whether  bo  hna  even  yet  got  to  tho  end  of 
the  Jaiff  Errant.  In  fine,  Areadi  PiTlytch  paasea 
for  ft  gentleman  of  the  first  water,  and,  in  tho 
eye^  of  mnthera  with  daughters  it>  marry,  for  one 
of  the  moat  desirable  matches  in  the  whole  dia- 
triet.  The  ladies  are  quite  mad  about  him,  and 
with  them  crery  thing  ho  does  is  perfection. 
Beaides  thii,  he  is  remarkably  prndent — the  pru- 
dence of  the  serpent — hnl  he  hns  nerer  been 
mixed  up  In  inj  scandal ;  nnd  yet.  on  nceasiona, 
I  have  teen  him  ready  enough  to  square  up  to 
and  demolish  an  adversary — if  he  appeared  timid. 
Tin  seems  to  know  hia  value,  and  takes  enre  to 
make  bimaelf  sought  after.  All  loose  society  ha 
shuns,  that  he  may  not  compromise  himself;  but 
once,  in  a  moment  of  gnyety,  he  ennfefaed  him- 
self a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  though  generally  pre- 
tending a  profound  disdnin  for  pbiloanphy — a 
science  whiob  he  stiicmatiies  as  the  qointessenc« 
of  German  fully,  lie  is  fond  of  music,  and,  while 
nt  tho  ciird-tHblf,  will  sing  low  nnd  between  hif 
teeth,  but  nilh  feeling,  some  morctavx  of  Zuflil 
nnd  the  Sonmamiula  he  hns  retained  in  hil 
memory,  bat  he  almost  always  takes  them  a  aoU 
too  higli.  Ilia  winters  he  passes  at  St  Peters- 
burg. His  hoQBB  is  unu^ually  well  kept;  and 
oven  hU  coachmen  have  ao  far  bent  to  his  influ- 
ence. Ihnt  they  nut  only  cleiin  the  harness  of  their 
lioi^uii,  but  push  their  refinement  lo  the  extent 
of  once  a  day  washing  their  fBcea,  even  to  their 
throats  and  behind  their  cars!  True,  his  people 
have  a  decidedly  downenrt  look,  but  in  this  good 
connlrj  of  ours,  It  ii(  nut  so  easy  to  disliuguidh 
the  nioroae  from  the  aleepy  ones. 

Areadi  I'nvlytch  has  a  soft  and  nnctuons  man- 
ner of  speukingi  minces  nnd  cuts  up  his  sen- 
tences, and  rolU  with  a  kind  of  Toluptueuinesi 
each  word  as  it  falls  like  n  ponrl  from  between 
bis  handaome  moustaches,  lie  i?  fond  of  intcr- 
lardiag  his  couTCriatiun  with  the  commonest 
French  phrases,  sneh  as  Jlaitl  e'al  impai/abltl 
itiiii.cuiiiiriit  d'liie:  Vuila  jbi  itl  mtmilleux ! 
^nchanlt I  tharmt !  rati!  and  so  forth.  And  yet, 
notwitlistauding  kll  tlie  agreeable  qualities  I  have 
here  recorded,  I  coufeea  that  I  have  no  particu- 
lar liking  for  bis  society,  agJ,  were  it  not  for  bis 
pheaannis  nnd  partridges,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  we  should  soon  be  strangers  to  each 
other.  .\  T.igae,  uneomfortable  feeling  takes 
passGssioD  of  yuu  when  you  are  at  his  house; 
even  Ibc  luxury  with  which  be  is  surrounded 
appenrs  forced ;  and  when  every  night  a  valet  dt 
chambrr,  fViiied  and  pommnded,  comes,  with  his 
livery  of  blue  and  hlaionry,  to  gently  remove 
your  boola,  ycu  feel  yoDrself  constrained  and 
uncomfortable  before  diis  pale  and  precise  look* 
iog  figure. 

This  Frenchified  Russian,  as  may  be  Inferred, 
is  capable  of  a  little  quiet  cruelty  to  his  serfs. 
Here  is  an  example  i 
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nig  lit  Bt  his  boaic.  Tbo  next  marning  I  re 
enrljr,  and  hud  iilreailj  tnj  hams  put-to,  wheo 
nothing  would  do  liiit  that  1  muit  bu;  and  par- 
UlCB  of  an  EaglM  breaicfiut.  With  our  IM  lh»; 
Bapplird  ax  with  chopa,  fretib  eggs,  but 
Swill  cbeeae,  otc,  etc.  Two  men-Bi 
Irhitu  glorea,  silEutlf  anticipnlsd  our  alightcat 
Wiahes,  Vie  were  Dented  on  a  dirao;  Arcadi 
Pavlj'tcb  wr.g  dressed  in  large,  tooHa  pautaiooDa 
or  Bilk,  in  wbicb  bia  feet  wera  lost  sight  of,  a 
jacket  of  blu;k  tcItcI,  an  elegant  blue/u,  aiul 
fellow  ChiDese  slippers.  He  sipped  his  tea, 
tnated  thin  Ifaing  and  that,  admired  hia  Snger- 
Buls,  amoked  a  little,  comfurleil  bU  back  wilb  a 
dowQj  cushiun — in  abort,  gaire  unniiatakable 
•iguB  of  being  in  eitremelj  guud  humor.  Afttt 
k  time,  be  began  aeriuuslj  lu  attack  tbe  chopa 
ftiid  the  ohecac,  and  had  ucquitled  himself  like  a 
aiLD,  when,  having  filled  u  ginss  uf  red  wine,  and 
t)ut  it  to  bis  lips,  he  suddenly  luwered  it,  and  his 
brow  bec&uc  oierciuL 

"What!  This  vine  boa  not  been  warmed!" 
kaidhe,  in  a  dr;  voice,  to  one  of  Uiemeu-seTTanls. 
The  man  was  visibly  aiaruisd,  grew  pnle,  aail 
Mood  pelriGed.  "  1  speak  lo  you,  nton  titer,"  can- 
tinuod,  witb  a  atudied  calm,  the  young  seigneur, 
hia  cold,  targe  eye  wide  open,  reeling  on  the  poor 
tosn,  wbo  could  do  nothing  but  twist  with  a 
feligbt  convulaive  nioTeiueat  the  napkin  be  held 
In  hia  band,  while,  so  fascinated  whs  be  by  his 
terror,  he  was  unable  to  articulate  a  eylUtile. 

Aroadi  PinTlylch  lowered  bis  head,  but  con- 
tinued tfaoaghtfully  lo  regard  the  unfortunale 
nan.     Then,  addressing  me, 

"  Your  parduo,  man  cArr,"  he  said,  with  an 
■oniablB  smile,  while  lotting  his  baud  fall  geutly 
on  my  kneo.  Then,  again  looking  silently  at 
the  BervODt,  "Thero — gu!"  said  he,  raising  bis 
dye-brows,  and  striking  qd  a  bell  hC  his  huod, 
Wbicb  brought  immediately  intu  the  room  a 
•tout,  dark  man,  with  a  low  forehead  and  for- 
bidding pyea. 

"  Make  ready  for  Fedor."  said  Arcudi,  to  this 
Bun,  iu  as  many  words,  with  the  luusl  perfect 
Hlf-command. 

And  tlie  man,  whoae  special  duty  was  tbe 
ftoggiag  depurluieot,  made  his  obeiiuiice  utid  letl 
to  fulfill  his  orders. 

There  is  in  the  furegoing  a  cool  refinement  of 
ineeDsibility,  and  a  Byelematic  indifivreuce  V< 
tbe  degradation  and  suffering  uf  (he  unfortunate 
■erfa,  more  appaltiag  tbun  the  most  harrowing 
descriptions  of  cruelly  sud  puin.  The  miuute- 
nesa  of  the  descriptiou,  and  the  absence  of  the 
•rts  of  writing  wnuld  argue  that  the  picture  is  a 

This  .iTcadi  Pnclytch  ia  also  an  amateur  ngri- 
Oulturist,  of  a  class  of  which  spi!cim»ns  mny 
often  be  found  tveti  among  our  own  squirey.  lie 
does  tbe  (iilettnnle  purl,  nnd  Icnvrs  Ihe  real 
management  of  his  properly  to  intendsnta.  He 
iDsista  on  tnking  nur  aulhor  to  see  one  of  hia 
•Btslea.  The  deacripliona  of  the  journey,  of  the 
arri'al  of  the  lord  und  nln^te^  in  the  village,  of 
tbe  intendant  and  hia  family,  and  Tarious  little 
•pisodes,  are  fuU  of  vruiJumUanes  uid  Tirid  life. 
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but  onforlnnaUly  Ihey  are  too  ]ong  for  «itnet. 
This  intendant  stands  itrj  high  in  tbe  tkiat  of 
bis  indolent  master,  who  booBts  of  him  that  b«  il 
quite  a  Btaleaman  in  little. 

This  treasure,  this  ■'  sutesmaD,"  of  whom  Ar- 
cadi  had  BO  much  spoken,  (snya  (be  aulhor,)  wu 
sinnll  in  stature,  broad  shouldered,  red  DDsed, 
with  small,  blue  eyea,  and  with  bis  beard  trimniHl 
and  arranged  like  a  fan  held  downward. 

"Ah!"  eiclaimed  this  nisn,  (who  smell  of 
wine,)  in  a  kind  of  holf-EhaiiliDg  tone,  and  aa  if 
he  were  ready  to  dlasolve  in  tesre,  -Ah!  and 
you  hare  at  last  deigned  to  come  to  ns.  yoo,  mir 
father,  our  beaefactor.'  Your  band,  father,  your 
hand!"  and  he  protruded  hia  big  lips  in  rtadi- 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  allowed  his  band  to  b«  kieied. 
Bad  replied  in  an  affeclionmc  tone  : 

■■  Ay.  Olid  bow  do  mutters  go  on  here,  brother 
SophroE !" 

"Ah!  you,  our  father!"  chanlod  off  again  th* 
inleodanl;  -sud  how  could  they  go  otherwiM 
than  well,  when  you,  our  fnther.  our  benefactor, 
deign  to  giie  tbe  light  of  your  countenance  te 
ihia  our  poor  village.  .  .  .  Ob  !  it  is  happi- 
ness enough  to  lost  me  to  my  grave ;  Tbanks  be 
to  God!  Arco'Ii  Pavlytch,  thanks  bo  to  God,  all 
goes  well,  well,  well— all  goes  well,  through  JOUT 
goodneaa. 

At'ter  nn  instant  or  two  of  silence  dcToted  to 
utc  cnnleniplation,  tbe  "  atateaman,"  began  to 
sigh  with  etithutiosm,  and,  aa  if  carried  away  by 
resistible  impntse,  (to  which  perhapa  an 
allowance  of  ardent  spirits  had  a  little  con. 
;ed,l  again  once  more  he  begged  to  kiss  Ihe 
hand  uf  the  seigneur,  and  recommenced  chanting 
more  vigbr  than  before. 
you,  our  father  and  benefactor — and — 
oh:— what:— surety  in  this  joy  I  have  lost  my 
aeiites— yes^'t  is  indeed  true— J  see  you — \  see 
you — 1  can  biOieve  my  eyes-'it  is  indeed  true 
Ihut  you  nre  there— you,  our  father! — ou^-" 

And  so  un  lo  the  end  of  tbe  chant.  It  wM 
itrong  acting,  but  Arcadi  Faylylcta  smiled,  and 
laid  lo  me.  in  Frruch,  "JV'ut-ca  pas  gut  c'tH 
outhamf 

As  (his  Arcadi  Pavtyteh  seemed  so  proud  of 
lis  mannnsuient  of  his  property,  and  insisted  on 
ibowingall  ihni  bis  -'slateeman  "  had  done  for 
lim,  our  author  accompanied  htm  the  next  day 
>ver  bis  etiale.  After  bating  been  called  on  to 
admire  a  multitude  of  proqfs  of  eioetleot  "By»- 
liiing,"  (bo  visitors  Were  nt  last  reqnesled 
spect  B  new  mill,  that  had  reoently  como 
Sloscow. 

■  could  see  (says  our  author)  that  the  saib 
well;  and  cerlninly  if  Sophron  could  hara 
D  what  awaited  us  there,  be  would  faavo 
been  content  with  tbe  more  ilisUuit  view.  On 
ing  out  of  the  mill,  at  a  few  steps  from  the 
door,  and  close  to  a  pool  where  aome  ducks  wera 
swimming  and  plaahing,  stood  two  pessautv — th« 
ue  an  old  man  of  some  seventy  years,  the  other 
youth  of  aome  twenty.  The  only  clotliing  of 
either  was  a  paTtched  shirt,  and  eocb  bod  a  ooTd 
round  his  waist.  Their  feet  were  naked.  The 
local  edile  wu  persuading   ibem  to  go  iiKkj, 
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obably  they  would  hare  done  bat  that 
out.  Sophron's  fists  were  clenched  eon- 
and  he  was  evidently  much  annoyed 
pparition.  Arcadi,  too,  frowned  and 
p: — he  had  been  all  day  boasting  the 
management  of  his  estate.  However, 
J  Rtr. light  up  to  them.  The  two  Yisitord 
!mf elves  at  his  feet. 

;  is  it?  Speak!"  said  he,  in  a  severe 
1  with  a  slight  nasal  tone.  The  poor 
(changed  a  glance,  but  could  not  bring 
d.  They  winked  their  eyes  conTulsively, 
:hed  hard. 

and  what  is  it?"  repeated  Aroadi ;  and 
3ing  to  Sophron,  ho  asked,  **0f  what 
ethey?" 

le  Tobol(iief  family,"  replied  the  intend- 
low  tone. 

I,  I  sny!"  addressing  the  old  man. 
e  afraid,  fool !" 

I  man  lifted  his  bronzed  and  wrinkled 
1  the  earth,  and  from  between  his  lips, 
re  literally  blue,  said,  in  a  voice  of  an- 
as, help  us,  good  master!"  And  then 
lore  prostrated  himself;  the  younger  of 
id  almost  the  same.  Aroadi  Pavlytch 
their  prostrate  necks  without  emotion ; 
throwing  himself  into  a  fresh  attitude, 

)f  whom  do  you  complain  ?" 

pity,  good  master  !     A  moment  only, 
ath.     We  are  tortured — we  are—" 
frho,  then,  makes  martyrs  of  you  ?" 
ron  Jackovlitch,  the  intendant." 

is  your  name  ?"  added  Arcadi,  after  a 

silence. 

ppe,  good  master." 

the  other?" 

'  son,  good  master." 

again  was  silent,  curling  his  moustache : 

'cnt  on — 

hat  respect  has  he  tormented  you?" 

3  he  said  this  he  looked  down  on  the 

ws,  over  his  moustache. 

master  he  has  entirely  despoiled  and 
1.  Contrary  to  the  regulations,  he  has 
wo  of  my  sons  to  the  recruiting  senrice, 
he  wants  to  take  away  the  third.  It 
yesterday  that  he  took  away  from  me 
)w ;  and  his  grace,  the  ancient,  who  is 
8  himself,  has  pulled  down  my  house. 
master,  do  n't  let  him  quite  rain  us  !" 
Snotchkine  was  very  much  embarrassed, 
ith  an  air  of  vexation,  he  demanded  of 
lant  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  acoosa- 

le  is  a  drunkard,"  answered  the  other, 
rtain  assurance  of  manner, — **  a  drunk- 
an  idler:  he  does  nothing:  for  five 
iias  been  unable  to  pay  his  rent." 
ron  Jackovlitch  has  paid  it  for  me,  good 
answered  the  old  man.  **  For  five  years 
id  it ;  and  because  of  that  he  makes  a 
ne,  and  takes  all  I  have,  good  master, 

hat  does  not  explain  how  jou  are  in  ar- 
Lswerod  Arcadi,  quickly.     **  It  is  that 
.     You  frequent  the  cabarets." 
:  man  opened  his  mouth  to  explain. 


**I  know  you!"  continued  Arcadi.  "Your 
whole  life  is  spent  in  drinking,  and  in  sleeping  on 
the  stove,  and  it  is  the  hard-working  peasant  who 
does  your  work." 

•'  An<l,  moreover,  he  vs  rude,"  added  the  in- 
tendant, seeing  that  there  waH  no  reason  to  fear 
for  his  own  rudene&s  in  interrupting  his  master. 

"Yes,  of  course,  it  is  alwayi*  so;  and  how 
often  I  have  hod  to  notice  it!  The  idler  gives 
himself  up  all  tlio  year  to  drink  and  debauchery, 
and  then,  some  day  or  other,  he  comes  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  master." 

**  My  good  master,"  said  the  old  mnn,  in  a  tone 
of  the  must  terrible  despair,  **  in  the  niiine  of 
God,  come  to  our  assistance.  I  declare  to  yon, 
before  heaven,  that  I  have  not  a  morrfel  to  eat,  or 
the  means  of  gaining  my  living.  Sophron  Ja- 
kovlitch  has  taken  a  hatred  toward  me — why. 
Heaven  only  knows ;  but  he  has  ruined,  crushed, 
destroyed  me :  and  now  he  is  going  to  take  away 
my  last  child."  Here  the  tears  rolled  over  his 
bronzed  cheeks.  **  In  the  name  of  God,  my  good 
master,  come  to  onr  aid  !" 

**  And  it  is  not  only  us  that  he  persecates," 
said  the  younger  of  the  two. 

Arcadi  Pevlitch  took  fire  at  this  unlucky  word 
of  the  young  man,  who  had  till  then  kept  si- 
lence. 

*' And  you.  Who  spoke  to  you?  When  you 
are  not  spoken  to,  how  dare  you  speak  ?  Hold 
your  tongue,  sir !  Why,  this  is  a  revolt !  I  am 
not  the  man  to  be  revolted  against!" 

Two  hours  after  I  bad  left  I  encountered  a 
peasant,  whom  I  knew  as  a  capital  sportsman.  I 
asked  him  if  he  knew  the  intendant  of  Mr. 
Pednotchkine. 

**  What !  Sophron  JakovUtch  ?" 

**  Yes,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he?" 

**  He  is  not  a  man — he  is  a  dog ;  and  a  dog  so 
bad,  that  from  here  to  Koursk  you  could  not  find 
his  equal." 

"Indeed!" 

**  Yes ;  and  this  property  of  that  Mr.  Pe^notch- 
kine,  it  only  appears  to  belong  to  him  :  the  real 
owner  is  this  Sophron." 

**  You  believe  so." 

**  He  has  made  a  property  of  it  for  his  wholt 
life.  There  is  not  a  peasant  on  the  estate  uto  is 
not  up  to  his  neck  in  debt  to  him,  so  that  he  has 
them  all  under  his  thumb.  He  employs  them  as 
he  likes,  he  does  exactly  as  he  likes.  They  are 
his  victims." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  describe  the  various 
extortions  of  Sophron.  '*He  is  very  clever  I 
And  how  he  rolls  in  money,  the  wretch !  Bnt 
his  delight  is  to  flog ;  he  is  a  dog,  a  mad  dog ; 
he  is  not  a  man,  I  tell  you ;  he  is  a  wild  beast." 

"And  why  don't  the  peasants  complain  to 
their  real  master  ?" 

"Why  you  see,  sir,  if  he  gets  his  rents  regu- 
larly, he  is  satisfied.  If  any  one  complains,  he 
lets  them  know  what  they  have  to  expect.  He 
reminds  them  of  what  he  has  done  to  others." 

I  told  him  of  the  old  man  and  his  son. 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  and  Sophron  will  suck  t'  • 
old  man  dry*,  even  to  the  marrow  in  his  bones 
Henceforth,  too,  his  only  word  will  bo  a  blow. 
Poor  old  man !  And  what  is  the  cause  of  it  all  ? 
Why,  five  or  six  years  ago  he  resisted  Sophron*s 
authority  in  bouie  trifle  or  other,  and  he  said 
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BomethiDg  that  has  rankled  ever  since.  He  has 
never  ceased  to  torture  him,  and  to  drain  him 
dry.  He  has  sent  off  two  of  his  sons  as  recruits, 
tontrarj  to  the  law !  The  execrable  wretch  !*' 

The  national  music  of  Russia,  as  the  reader 
probably  knows,  is  of  much  originality  and 
beauty  and  deeply  tinged  with  an  indefinable  senti- 
ment of  melancholy.  A  passion  for  song  pre- 
Tails  among  the  peasantry,  who  often  join  to  very 
fine  voices  remarkable  executive  powers.  It  is  not 
unusual  with  them  to  engage  in  contests  for  su- 
premacy in  this  exquisite  art.  Of  one  of  these 
our  author  gives  a  charmingly  graphic  account, 
from  which  we  can  extract  a  few  passages  only, 
regretting  not  to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  whole, 
marked  as  it  is  by  vivid  and  characteristic  por- 
traiture. The  struggle  has  been  appointed  to 
take  place  in  a  well-known  drinking-shop  or 
cabaret,  situated  in  a  village  of  the  steppes, 
placed  on  a  hill,  and  abruptly  divided  by  a 
ravine : — 

In  the  middle  of  tho  cabaret  was  a  thin  but 
wcU-ma'le  man  of  about  three-and- twenty  years 
of  age,  wearing  a  long  robe  of  blue  calico.  He 
had  the  air  of  an  operative,  and  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  most  robust  health.  His  mea- 
gre cheeks,  his  large,  restless  gray  eyes,  his 
straight  nose  and  nervous  nostril,  his  clear,  lofty 
forehead,  covered  with  masses  of  pale,  deep 
^an<ly  colored  hair,  worn  behind  his  ears,  his  lips 
oincwhat  thick,  but  fVesh-colored  and  expressive 
-all  these  traits  indicated  an  impulsive  and  im- 
passioned character.  Ho  seemed  much  agitated. 
His  eyes  frequently  opened  and  shut ;  he  breath- 
ed fitfully ;  his  arms  trembled  as  if  he  were  suf- 
fering from  an  access  of  fever  ;  in  fact  it  might 
be  said  that  ho  was  in  a  state  of  fever — that  is 
to  sfiy,  the  nervous  excitement  so  common  with 
those  who  have  to  speak  or  to  sing  before  an  as- 
semblage expecting  great  things.  This  was 
laehka,  or  James  the  Turk.  Near  him  was  a 
man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  broad  shoulder- 
ed, with  heavy  cheeks,  low  forehead,  Tartar-like 
eyes,  short,  flat  nose,  square  chin,  and  black  hair, 
hard  and  shiny  like  the  bristles  of  a  brush.  It 
was  easiy  to  i<ee  that  such  a  countenance  would 
easily  a»(»ume,  perhaps  was  not  unaccustomed  to, 
an  expression  of  ferocity.  Without  moving,  this 
man  looked  about  him  with  a  dull,  slow  glance, 
like  that  of  a  tied  ox.  He  had  on  an  old,  inde- 
scribable coat,  with  flat  brass  buttons,  and  a  not 
very  new  black  silk  cravat  encircled  his  thick, 
muscular  neck.  He  was  called  Diki-Barinc,  or 
the  Gentleman-Savage.  Opposite  him,  in  the 
angle  of  the  bench  encircling  the  apartment,  and 
under  the  images,  was  lachka's  rival  in  the 
coming  contest,  the  general  dealer  of  the  village, 
a  man  of  middle  height,  but  well  made,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  his  face  freckled,  his  nose 
broad  and  on  one  side,  with  small,  piercing  eyes, 
bold  and  restless  in  their  glances,  and  beard 
carefully  trimmed.  This  man  was  generally 
called  *♦  the  Dealer,"  seldom  by  any  other  name. 
From  meat,  fish,  or  candles,  to  bricks,  lime  or 
wood  fur  liuildiug,  from  a  sporting  dog  to  a  sauce- 


pan, or  a  box  of  lucifers,  nothing  oame  amiss  to 
this  man  of  many  trades. 

As  for  lachka,  his  antagonisty  he  had  obtained 
his  nickname  of  **  the  Turk,"  fh>m  the  simple 
fact  of  his  being  the  son  of  a  woman  of  that  Ba> 
tion  who  had  been  brought  into  Russia  as  a 
prisoner.  Although  his  exterior  was  that  of  a 
simple  workman,  he  had  tho  true  soul  of  an 
artist,  in  tbe  full  sense  of  the  word.  His  woridly 
state  was  that  of  a  workman  in  a  paper  factory 
near  at  hand. 

At  length  the  match  commenced,  lota  having 
been  drawn  for  the  first  start,  which  fell  to  the 
dealer.  This  man  rose  from  his  comer,  and, 
half  shutting  his  eyes,  commenced,  in  a  veiy 
high  falsetto  voice,  a  national  air,  which  I  heard 
for  the  first  time,  and  which  is  unappix>aehable 
except  by  voices  thoroughly  sure  and  capable  of 
reaching  with  perfect  purity  the  highest  r«g^ 
tcrs.  The  voice  of  this  man  was  soft  and  agree- 
able, but  somewhat  mechanical;  he  seemMl  to 
turn  it  about  like  a  brilliant  gem ;  the  notes  ap- 
peared to  part  from  his  throat,  to  ascend  and 
descend  some  spiral  way  of  crystal  glittering  in 
the  sun,  and,  when  at  its  heights,  he  literally 
rained  gems  of  the  most  charming  melodies, 
which  floated  and  undulated,  till  he  woald  let 
them  lose  themselves  in  gossamer-like  sounds, 
which  died  away  in  silence;  yet  after  these 
pauses,  which  scarcely  allowed  us  to  breathe,  he 
suddenly  burst  out  with  a  refrain  of  the  same 
airs,  sung  with  a  power  and  a  boldness  that  car- 
ried you  away.  It  was  a  performance  that  would 
have  charmed  the  most  exacting  amateur.  The 
voice  was  that  known  as  a  Russian  (more  digraziOj 
and  it  would  have  been  listened  to  with  pleasure 
at  Naples  or  Milan,  or  it  would  hare  become  the 
tenor  Uger  of  the  Paris  opera.  Knowing  that  he 
was  before  accomplished  and  practical  judges, 
he  gave  rein  to  his  powers,  or,  to  adopt  the 
characteristic  popular  phrase  of  ^e  country,  he 
did  not  hold  himself  in  his  skin.  The  district  is 
one  noted  for  hundreds  of  first-rate  oonnoisseurs, 
and  throughout  Russia  it  is  regarded  as  a  locality 
the  most  famous  for  vocal  melody. 

For  a  long  time  the  worthy  dealer,  notwitb- 
standing  his  Tocal  tours  deforctj  went  on  singing 
without  producing  any  marked  effect  on  his  audi- 
tors, but  suddenly  a  passage  more  marreloasly  vo- 
calized than  the  rest  broke  the  spell  of  expectation, 
and  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  them  all.     A  low 
choral  murmur  was  only  interrupted  by  muttered 
cries  the  most  grotesque,  such  as  '*  Superb! — 
Oh  !  the  rascal ! — Yes,  festoon  your  notes,  snake! 
— Ah!   the  wretch! — The  animal! — The  dog! — 
Go  to  the  devil,  you  Ilerod,  go !"  and  other  polite 
manifestations  of  enthusiasm,  of  the  same  kind. 
The  rival  singer,  it  is  fair  to  say,  showed,  by  the 
approving  movement  of  his  head,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged the  beauty  of  the  singing.     **The 
Savage"  alone  rested  immovable  and  impassable, 
but  his  glance  fixed  upon  the  singer  was  of  a  re- 
markable softness,  although  on  his  lip  there  was 
the  conventional  disdain  of  the  critical  amateur. 
Encouraged  by  these  marks  of  approval,  the  artist 
let  out  like  a  whirlwind,  executing  such  roulades, 
such  trillings,  such  bursts  of  sound,  followed  by 
such  cascades,  that  when,  at  laf<t^  exhausted, 
pale,  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  throwing  back 
his  body  for  the  last  effort,  there  oame  forth  one 
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long  expiring  note,  which  seemed  to  lose  itself 
in  space,  one  sudden  cry  escaped  from  all  the 
listeners  together,  as  on  the  word  of  command 
bursts  forth  the  fire  of  a  platoon.  One  flung 
himself  on  the  neck  of  the  singer,  and  squeezed 
him  in  hi?  long  bony  arms;  the  innkeeper  cried 
as  if  his  voice  would  crack,  MolodeU  !  Molodetx  I 
(a  word  significatiTe  of  familiar  admiration,  as 
in  English  is  said  **  trump  I")  a  poor  peasant  ex- 
pressed his  delight  in  Uie  way  habitual  to  his 
class,  he  commenced  spitting  Yigorously  against 
the  door ;  and  on  the  countenance  of  the  rival 
there  was  an  expression  of  intense  admiration. 

After  some  compliments,  and  a  characteristic 
scene  among  the  auditors,  lachka  Is  called  upon 
to  begin: 

lachka  passed  his  hand  over  his  throat,  and 
murmured  a  few  incoherent  words,  which  be- 
trayed  excessive  timidity  and  doubt 

**  Do  n*t  bo  afraid ! — that  is  the  only  thing  you 
need  be  ashamed  of!  Sing,  man — sing,  man; 
and  do  your  best!"  said  **  the  Savage,"  in  a  tone 
which  claimed  obedience. 

lachka  breathed  deeply,  looked  around  him, 
and  covered  his  forehead  and  eyes  with  his  left 
hand.  The  party  seemed  to  devour  him  with 
their  eyes,  more  especially  the  dealer,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  late  triumph,  was  not  wholly 
without  inquietude.  When  lachka  at  length  un- 
covered his  face,  the  poor  fellow  was  as  pale  as 
death,  and  his  eyes  were  scarcely  perceptible 
under  their  downcast  lids.  At  length,  after  hav- 
ing taken  a  long  breath,  he  began.  His  first 
note  promised  but  little :  it  was  feeble,  unequal, 
and  scarcely  seemed  to  come  from  the  chest,  but 
rather  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  chamber 
from  some  voice  without.  After  this  first  broken 
note  there  came  another,  more  firm  and  more 
prolonged,  a  tremulous  sound,  like  the  vibration 
of  a  violin-string  which,  when  struck  by  a  master 
hand,  produces  an  echoing  tremulousness,  softer 
than  the  first  sound,  and  which  gradually  seems 
to  grow  more  distant  and  more  feeble,  until  at 
lAst  it  vanishes.  After  a  third  note,  a  little 
stronger,  and  more  full  and  beautiful,  the  singer 
gradually  grew  more  warm  and  animated,  and  at 
last  it  was  possible  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
the  air,  which  was  strikingly  melancholy. 

Soon  an  intense  pleasure  began  to  manifest  it- 
self on  the  faces  of  all ;  the  grace  and  softness 
of  the  intonations,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
nuances  left  no  room  for  criticism.  Seldom  had 
I  heard  a  voice  of  more  exquisite  freshness.  At 
the  opening  a  certain  timidity,  accompanied  by 
a  formality  of  intonation,  interfered  with  the 
pleasure;  but  all  this  was  soon  lost  in  the  pro- 
found feeling,  the  true  passion  of  the  singer, 
blending  with  the  sadness  of  the  air  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  youth,  strength,  softness,  and  ex- 
pressiveness. The  true  Russian  soul,  so  good 
and  so  full  of  warmth,  breathed  through  this 
voice,  so  soft  and  charming,  which  went  direct 
to  the  hearts  of  the  auditors,  there  to  touch  those 
chords  which  awaken  the  national  melancholy. 
And  now  the  melody  grew  and  developed  itself 
in  beauty.  It  was  evident  that  an  intoxication 
of  inspiration  had  carried  away  the  singer.  No 
longer  the  slightest  trace  of  timidity,  but  an  en- 


tire abandonment  of  the  soul  to  the  voluptuous 
delight  of  the  song.  If  there  was  not  the  less  a 
tremulousness  in  the  voice,  it  was  no  longer  the 
uncertain  tone  of  timidity,  but  the  thrill  of.  pas- 
sion which  passes  direct  into  the  souls  of  the 
listeners ;  and  all  the  while  that  noble  voice  con- 
tinued to  gain  in  power,  in  force,  and  in  ampli- 
tude. His  song  excited  my  imagination  to  the 
most  vivid  memory  of  past  hcenos.  which  were 
conjured  up  before  me  like  life ;  and  this  through 
the  passion  of  a  simple  artisan,  standing  immov- 
able in  a  common  cabaret,  but  whose  inspiration 
made  him  for  the  moment  a  magician  and  a  mas- 
ter alike  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  sublime. 
Singing  under  the  stress  of  his  impassioned 
emotion,  this  young  villager  had  forgotten  every 
I  thing,  us,  his  rivalry,  and  his  rival,  sustained  as 
!  he  was  like  a  buoyant  swimmer  on  the  waves  of 
his  melodious  and  mellifluous  song. 

I  heard  a  sound  of  stifled  sobs — it  was  the  inn- 
keeper's wife,  who  was  crying,  her  head  fallen 
on  the  window-sill.  This  sight  seemed  to  give  a 
new  soul  to  the  singer,  whose  song  grew  more 
deeply  infused  with  feeling ;  the  innkeeper  was 
panting  with  the  excitement  and  the  charm.  The 
trivial  Morgatch  sat  like  a  statue,  but  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  grimy  ceiling ;  the  poor  peasant 
was  sobbing  noiselessly  in  his  corner,  balancing 
his  head  as  if  to  nurse  and  soften  his  emotions ; 
and  on  the  iron  visage  of  the  Savage,  under  his 
long  black  eye-lashes,  that  seemed  glued  to  his 
cheek,  were  two  large  round  tears,  hanging  sus- 
pended and  ready  to  break.  As  for  the  rival 
singer,  he  rested  utterly  motionless,  but  with  liis 
right  hand  closed,  and  pressing  convulsively  hin 
forehead. 

Panting  as  we  were  under  these  sensations,  1 
do  not  know  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  last  paroxysms  of  our  emotion,  had  not  lachka 
suddenly  brought  his  song  to  a  close,  with  a  sharp 
.  note,  of  a  boldness,  a  fineness,  and  a  purity  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  seemed  as  if  in  that  one 
sound  his  voice  had  departed  for  the  heavens. 
No  one  moved,  no  one  spoke ;  it  seemed  as  tliough 
all  expected  the  return  of  that  voice  from  its 
flight  lachka  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  sur- 
prised at  this  kind  of  ecstatic  silence;  but  he 
soon  saw  the  reason — involuntarily  that  silence 
had  accorded  to  him  the  victory. 

**  la^of !"  said  the  Savage,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion — but  he  could  not  utter  another 
syllable. 

We  were  in  fact  petrified,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. At  length  the  rival  of  lachka  rose  and 
advanced  toward  him.  **  You  have  won  !~^e8, 
you  have  won !"  said  he,  with  an  emotion  it  was 
painful  to  witness;  and  he  rushed  out  of  the 
place. 

The  nobility  of  Russia  are  notoriously  extrava- 
gant, resembling,  in  the  country  districts,  in 
many  of  their  habits,  the  Irish  spendthrift  of  the 
past  age.  The  book  of  Mr.  Tourghenief  is  full 
of  life-like  portraits  of  men  of  this  stamp,  who 
have  ruined  themselves,  and  who  come  to  utter 
destitution.  There  is  one  charming  little  epi- 
sode of  this  kind.  A  proprietor  becomes  enamored 
of  a  young  girl,  a  serf,  the  waiting-maid  of  a  lady 
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•.  >L  oac  iiMfikx^  8h«  conseDts  to  become  his 
»  ..•*!.*.  «.»i  )«  raeceeUs  in  hiding  her  from  the 
,  ^  >>>•  ><tr«v4  a  mArrelous  aptitude,  and 
..  .X  »  ;\  !"ftci*»i,v  to  MHg,  to  play,  to  dance.  At 
.^1.  .*.'«  ou«  unlucky  occasion,  she  cannot  re- 
^x.  .  t<  ivwpiation  to  flaunt  her  greatness  in  the 
.•«•<.  ,*f  h<r  pn^prietor,  who  has  so  often  tor- 
•!•.  i^l  h<rr  hy  her  pride  and  nnkindness.  The 
I*.*  «Uh«>  p»stt  the  domain,  but  are  unfortunate 
<u.uii;li  to  oTvrtum  the  carriage  of  the  lady  on 
ibo  rvvad.side.  This  leads  to  a  discovery;  the 
v.^I'x'e  art*  called  in — are  bribed — the  girl  is  still 
tvt  liiuii.  Hut  the  lady  has  recourse  to  law  in 
a!!  ii>  luoHt  Tczatious  forms,  and  the  lover  is  ha- 
v:i!«M'«l  in  person  and  in  pocket.  Suddenly  the 
\s\\\\\f,  girl,  seeing  that  ruin  will  ensue,  insists, 
iu  >pito  «»f  all  remonstrances,  on  delivering  her- 
mmT  up.  He  is  distracted ;  but  she  escapes,  and 
oiLvtrt  her  generous  purpose,  although  knowing 
the  fate  that  awaits  her  from  her  vindictive  mis- 
tres!(.  He  loses  all  self-control,  wastes  his  sub- 
stance in  debauchery,  even  to  his  last  shilling, 
and  when  the  author  again  encounters  him,  it  is 
til  a  low  coffee-house,  at  Moscow,  where  he  is 
living  on  his  wits,  but  where,  nevertheless,  he 
inf*iits  on  giving  his  visitor  champaigne.  If  our 
fipnce  permitted,  we  would  extract  some  very 
touching  passages  of  this  kind.  In  the  follow- 
ing extract,  an  extreme  case  is  dagucrreotyped. 
Mr.  Tourghenief,  while  out  shooting,  trespasses 
on  the  grounds  of  a  proprietor  named  Radiloff, 
antl  a  shot  which  frightens  a  young  lady  of  his 
family,  brings  him  up.  After  a  little  heat,  Radi- 
loff finds  that  the  intruder  is  a  gentleman,  and 
he  insists  on  his  coming  to  the  house  and  dining. 
He  has  been  presented  to  the  mother : 

««And  see,"  continued  Radiloff,  pointing  out 
to  me  a  person,  tall  and  thin,  whom  I  had  not 
perceived  on  entering  the  drawing-room,  **  here 
is  Fedor  Mikhieitch."  And  then,  addressing  this 
peri-on,  he  said,  **  Come,  Fedor,  give  this  gentle- 
man  a  specimen  of  your  talents ;  a  man  with 
your  advantages  should  not  stand  skulking  in  a 
comer."  The  man  to  whom  these  words  were 
addressed  ros'e  instantly  from  his  seat,  and  hav- 
ing taken  a  wretched  violin '  from  under  the 
window-seat,  seiied  the  bow  by  the  middle,  but 
with  the  wrong  end  uppermost,  and  having  fixed 
the  instrument  against  his  chest  and  shut  his 
eyes,  began  to  sing  and  dance  grotesquely  while 
he  hcraped  the  strings.  lie  seemed  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  wore  a  long  surtout  of  gray 
calico,  which  hung  flapping  against  his  long, 
bony  legs.  This  unfortunate  being  continued  to 
dance,  sometimes  making  his  steps  rapidly  with 
his  feet,  sometimes  balancing  affectedly  his  little 
bald  head,  sometimes  throwing  it  back  and  dis- 
playing the  swollen  veins  of  his  neck,  while  he 
went  through  this  exercise  with  an  effort  too 
viable  from  the  occasional  yielding  of  his  knees. 
HN  toothless  mouth  opened  from  time  to  time  to 
emit  a  sound  more  like  a  rattle  than  an  expression 


of  g^yety.  It  was  not  difficult  for  Radiloff  to 
perceive  from  my  countenance  thnt  this  exhibi- 
tion of  the  talents  of  Fedor  was  any  thing  but 
agreeable  to  me. 

«•  Enough,  old  gentleman,  enough ;  now  go 
and  get  your  reward.*'  Fedor  Mikhieitch  in- 
stantly restored  the  violin  to  its  place,  and,  after 
saluting  us  all  separately,  he  left  the  room.  la 
a  few  moments  my  host  invited  us  to  take  the 
eau-de-vie,  as  dinner  was  served.  Whilst  we 
were  going  to  the  dinning-room,  and  taking  oar 
places,  Fedor  Mikhieitch,  who,  from  the  effects  of 
the  ** reward,'*  had  his  eyes  dancing  and  a  de- 
cided vermilion  at  the  nose,  was  singing  a  martial 
song.  His  place  was  allotted  apart  from  ua,  at  a 
small  table,  without  table-linen,  in  a  comer  of 
the  room.  The  poor  old  man  had  forgotten  him- 
self, even  to  the  extent  of  neglecting  the  mo?t 
;  ordiniry  rules  of  the  table,  and  it  appears  that  it 
I  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  especially  on  an  extra- 
I  ordinary  occasion,  to  keep  him  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  company.  He  crossed  him^elf, 
A>ok  a  long  breath,  and  began  to  swallow  like  i 
shnt-k  the  food  set  before  him. 

Ill  answer  to  a  glance  of  inquiry  on  my  part, 
my  li«ir<t  said:  **  Yes,  he,  too,  once  was  a  landed 
proprietor;  he  was  rich,  and  he  ruined  himself; 
now  he  lives  in  my  house.  In  his  time  he  pasMrd 
for  the  most  formidable  gallant  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict; he  ran  away  with  two  married  women: 
he  maintained  a  choir  of  sing^ers  in  his  hon«e, 
and  he  was  himself  noted  everywhere  for  his  skill 
as  a  dancer  and  a  singer.** 

During  the  dinner,  and  in  the  evening,  our 
author  noticed  something  iu  the  expression  of 
the  young  lady*s  countenance  which  fascinated 
his  attention.  She  was  the  sister  of  Radiloff*s 
deceased  wife,  and  in  the  familiarity  of  his  ad- 
dress there  was  nothing  incompatible  with  their 
position.  In  the  evening  the  conversation  led 
Radiloff  to  describe  the  intensity  of  his  grief  at 
the  death  of  his  wife. 

•*  The  next  morning,**  he  said,  •*  I  found  myself 
beside  her  body.   It  was  in  the  height  of  summer, 
and  in  the  broad  sunlight.      Suddenly  I   saw 
(here  Radiloff  shuddered) — I  saw  a  fly  walking 
over  her  eye,  wide  open  as  it  was.     I  fell  like  a 
sack,  and  when  I  came  to   myself  I  wept  for 
hours.**    If  I  were  to  live  for  a  century,  (says 
the  author,)  I  should  never  forget  the  expression 
at  that  moment  on  the  countenance  of  the  young 
lady.    The  mother  of  Radiloff,  (an  old  lady,  short 
of  stature,  thin  in  the  face,  and  with  a  gentle, 
even  timid,  but  sad  expression,)  the  mother  laid 
on  her  knee  the  stocking  she  was  knitting,  drew 
her  handkerchief  from  her  enormous  reticule, 
and,  thinking  herself  unnoticed,  dried  two  large 
tears.     Fedor  Mikhieitch,  as  if  inspired,  seized 
his  violin,  and  with  his  wild,  shrill  voice   com- 
menced singing.     The  intention  was  good.     The 
miserable  old  man  was  thus,  according  to  his 
idea,  showing  his  devotion  in  the  hope  of  passing 
off  the  scene.     We  all  shuddered  at  the  first  note, 
and  Radiloff  begged  him  to  be  quiet     Seven  days 
afterward  I  happened  to  pass  again  by  the  house  of 
Radiloff,  but  found  neither  him  nor  his  aister-in- 
law.    In  fact,  on  the  very  night  I  have  deaczibed. 
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thej  had  eloped  together,  abandoning  the  old 
lady.  As  soon  as  I  beard  this,  I  comprehended 
the  peculiar  expression  on  the  young  lady's  coun- 
tenance while  Radiloff  was  describing  his  sensa- 
tions on  seeing  the  dead  body  of  his  wife.  That 
expression,  in  fact,  was  not  merely  one  of  sorrow 
or  of  pity,  but  was  inflamed  by  the  fire  of 
Jealousy. 

The  length  to  which  these  extracts  have  run 
obliges  us  to  bring  them  to  a  close.  The  pecu- 
liar character  of  minuteness  which  pervades  the 
original  has  been  necessarily  somewhat  lost  sight 
of,  in  order  to  reduce  them  within  a  reasonable 
compass.  They  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole  collection  of  daguerreotypes,  many  of 
which  are  far  more  interesting  than  those  which 
we  have  selected,  but  less  manageable  for  the 
purpose  of  selection.  For  instance,  the  chapter 
which  narrates  in  full  the  story  of  the  slave  mis- 
tress, already  referred  to ;  and  another,  called  in 
the  French  translation,  the  Comptior^  in  which 
we  have  a  perfect  picture  of  that  imperium  m  im- 
periOf  a  Russian  proprietary  village,  where  the 
mistress,  a  kind  of  Lady  Bountiful,  regulates,  by 
means  of  ukases  or  proclamations,  all  the  affairs 
of  her  petty  sovereignty,  down  to  the  pettiest  de- 
tails of  offenses  and  punishments,  but  who  is  in 
turn  systematically  cheated  by  her  stewards. 
The  farmer  comes  to  sell  his  wheat ;  a  hard  bar- 
gain is  driven  between  him  and  the  steward  as  to 
the  price.  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  mistress  ? 
Ko !  The  dispute  is  as  to  what  the  farmer  is 
reaily  to  pay ;  the  price  for  the  eye  of  the  mis- 
tress being  fixed  by  common  consent  And  then 
the  farmer  is  ushered  by  the  steward,  with  every 
formality  and  servility,  into  the  presence  of  the 
lady,  in  order  that  the  false  contract  may  be  duly 
ratified.  In  this  chapter,  too,  we  find  the  stew- 
ard coercing  an  honest  serving-man  who  loves 


one  of  the  maid-servants  coveted  by  the  steward 
himself,  the  end  being  that  the  poor  girl  is  made 
the  scape-goat     In  another  chapter  we  have  an 
amusing  portrait  of  a  lady-proprietor  who  ftrom 
conscientious  motives  has  remained  single ;  she 
conceives  it  to  be  her  duty  to  keep  her  serfs  in 
the  same  state,  and  not  a  man  or  woman  of  them 
is  permitted  to  marry.     In  another,  a  beautiful 
girl  has  been  brought  to  the  capital  by  a  fine-lady 
mistress,  her  owner,  who,  to  keep  her  about  her 
person  as  maid,  refuses  her  the  permission  to 
marry  a  fellow-servant     The  result  is  that  the 
poor  lovers  commit  themselves ;  the  youth  is  sent 
off  as  a  recruit,  and  the  girl  sells  herself  in  mar- 
riage to  a  miller,  for  whom  she  has  no  love,  on. 
condition  that  he  purchases  her  freedom.     The 
poor  loveless  wife  literally  pines  away  before 
your  eyes,  in  the  author's  simple  narrative.   Two 
little  episodes,  the  **  Village  Doctor,'*  and  the 
«*  Village  Lovers,"  are  charming  as  idyls,  irre- 
spective of  their  value  as  pictures  of  manners ; 
and  the  **  Russian  Hamlet"  has  a  peculiar  humor 
of  its  own,  thoroughly  national.     Unfortunately, 
it  is  too  long  for  extract.     The  Dwarf  Kaeiane  is, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  a  new  character ;  and 
there  is  a  chapter  in  which  some  boys,  watching 
horses,  recount,  round  a  night-fire  in  the  steppes, 
the  various  supen*titions  of  the  country,  that  ia 
full  of  poetry,  and  racy  with  nationality.     Scat- 
tered through  the  book,  too,  there  are  portraits 
of  individuals,  each  representing  a  class,  of  the 
same  order  as  two  or  three  we  have  already  ex- 
tracted ;  and  thu8,  on  arriving  at  the  close,  the 
reader  has  become  insensibly  possesned  with  al- 
most every  phase  of  Russian  life.     The  French 
translator,  M.  Ernest  Charrifere,  has  performed 
his  difficult  task  with  great  skill. 
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Ho  I  TB  who  in  a  noble  work 

Win  Kom,  M  flames  draw  air. 
And  in  the  way  where  lions  Inrk, 
God's  image  brarely  bear; 
Though  trouble-tried,  and  tortore-tom. 
The  klngliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

life's  f^ory,  like  the  bow  hi  heaven. 
Still  sprlngeth  flrom  the  cloud ; 

And  soul  ne*er  soared  the  starry  Seven, 

But  Pain's  flre-eharlot  rode. 
They  're  battled  beet  who  Vre  boldliest  borne. 
The  kinglieit  Kings  are  erowned  with  thorn. 


The  martyr's  fire-crown  on  the  brow 

Doth  into  glory  burn: 
And  tears  that  from  Lore's  torn  heart  flow. 
To  pearls  of  spirit  turn. 
Our  dearest  hopes  in  pangs  are  bom, 
The  kingllett  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

As  beanty  in  death's  cerement  shrouds. 

And  stars  bcjewel  night, 
God'Spleadora  lire  in  dim  heart-elonds. 
And  suffering  worketh  might. 
The  mirkitft  hour  is  mother  o*  Mora, 
The  klngliest  Kings  are  erowned  with  thorn. 
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He  lived  in  a  little  square  house ;  and  he  was 
a  little,  queer  old  man.     His  house  had  exactly 
eight  windows  in  it,  and  for  curtains,  a  thin  gauzy 
substance  that  had  blackened  and  whitened  again 
with  age,  called  in  ordinary  parlance,  cobwebs. 
Very  bu.*y  had  his  aged  upholsterers  been ;  (for  I 
expect  they  were  all  old  veterans,  those  spider:;;) 
not  only  were  his  windows  draperied,  but  his 
walls,  his  ceilings,  the  inside  of  his  cupboards, 
his  bed,  his  board,  and  they  always  spun  a  little 
on  his  old  thread-bare  coat,  so  that  funny  people 
said  he  carried  a  part  of  his  furniture  with  him. 
Outside   this   miserable  house    reigned    rare 
beauty.     One  palm  tree,  the  king  of  a  group, 
towered  in  majesty  a  hundred  feet,  and  looked 
down  with   even  soYereign  contempt  upon   the 
miser's  cottage.     But  then  trees  and  flowers  grew 
there  only  because  they  would,  in  spite  of  him. 
Gorgeous  oleanders  brushed  the  dust  from  the 
sides  of  the  dingy  edifice  with  their  pink  fingers; 
other  bright  creatures  of  the  soil,  dressed  gayly 
in  yellow  and  blue,  or  simply  arrayed  in  modest 
white,  decked  the  miser's  garden.     An  orange- 
tree  bljonied  and  clustered  there,  and  sometimei« 
a  little  swarthy  hand  reached  up  to  its  boughs 
and  pulled,  stealthily,  oh !  how  stealthily,  while 
a  pair  of  large,  sad  eyes  kept  constant  watch  ! 
It  %vas  the  dirty,  small,  but  beautifully-shaped 
hand — they  were  the  deep,  glorious  eyes  of  little 
Diiin}',  the  miser's  reputed  grandchild. 

Little  Dinny  did  not  look  like  her  gramlfuther. 
That  is,  if  the  face  had  been  free  from  diugincss, 
the  hair  untangled,  and  the  slight  features  there- 
by fully  revealed,  she  would  have  had  no  likeness 
to  the  strange  old  roan.  As  it  was,  a  slight  re- 
semblance existed — both  were  dirty. 

The  old  man  was  a  curious  study.  lie  was 
short  and  exceedingly  diminutive.  Of  a  light, 
mottled,  Creole-color,  or  a  very  faint  shade  of 
yellow  brown,  his  little  features  gave  the  key  to 
h'li  character.  Ilis  nose  was  a  pinched  affair, 
that  looked  as  if  there  never  was  enough  of  it 
He  had  no  teeth,  and  his  thin  lips  were  sucked 
in  as  if  he  grudged  the  room  they  took.  Grizzled 
and  gray,  his  hair  stood  out  like  the  points  of 
the  cw}npai«s,  from  under  his  rimle«s  straw  hat. 
His  clothes  were  so  f'Caut  that  they  clung  to  his 
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Bhronken  limbs,  and  the  patehes  seemed  ptsted 
on.  A  nondescript  pair  of  shoes  completed  hii 
attire;  neck-tie,  collar,  gloTes,  such  thingg  be 
never  wore ;  and  yet  the  daintiest  of  the  Iliad 
had  business  with  the  old  miser. 

Many  thought,  as  they  saw  little  Dinny  cwtt^ 
about  the  house  with  woe-begone  face,  that  she 
was  illy  used.    The  nearest  neighbor  tried  often  to 
coax  her  to  come  and  eat,  but  she  appeared  to  be 
a  scared  little  thing,  and  never  Tentared.    Site 
had,  as  I  said  before,  bright  eyes,  almost  pretsr 
naturally  bright ;  but  they  were  always  cirded, 
either  with  tears  or  dirt     Her  hair  was  beanti- 
fully  glossy,  but  fearfully  tangled.      It  mi^t 
have  hung  in  bewitching  curls  over  neck  and 
shoulders  of  delicate  proportions,  in  fine  contrtKt 
to  a  complexion  of  rich  brunette  shade ;  but  there 
was  no  one  to  cut,  curl,  and  arrange  it,  and  as  to 
a  comb  or  brush,  I  do  n*t  suppose  the  child  had 
ever  seen  either. 

One  dim  afternoon  in  the  famous  *'  rainy  sea- 
son," the  old  miser  wended  his  way  homeward. 
Many  a  pedestrian  turned  to  look  and  smile,  in 
spite  of  the  driving  storm ;  for  the  umbrella  he 
lifted  over  his  shaggy  head  was  full  of  rents,  and 
holes,  and  patches,  so  that  under  its  shelter,  what 
there  was  of  it,  a  comfortable  little  shower  came 
down  on  its  own  account.     The  miser  entered  his 
hi  ageless  gate,  and  the  palms  wared  him  a  mourn- 
ful welcome,  sending  a  jet  of  water  from  theii 
champaigne-like  goblets,  on  his  rusty  hat.     He 
entered  the  house  and  o&lled  Dinny.     No  little 
dingy  filce  answered  his  call,  and  looking  about, 
amazed,  perplexed,  for  a  little  moment,  he  sat 
down  to  think. 

To  think!  And  of  what  can  a  miser  think? 
He  can  grind  money  out  of  filthy  dust-heaps,  and 
refuse  bones,  from  the  very  leavings  of  a  dog's 
dinner,  or  worse.  He  can  scrape  it  from  the 
empty  till  of  the  poor  widow,  even  from  the  lean 
flesh  of  orphan  children ;  but  of  what  can  he 
think  ? 

He  cares  not  if  banks  fail,  for  his  gains  lie  im* 
bedded  securely  under  his  eye.  Can  his  thou^ts 
turn  upon  literature  7  He  never  affords  a  daily 
paper.  A  book  would  be  a  heavy  item  of  ex- 
pense.    **  Man  wants  but  little,"  is  his  motto-^ 
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mnd  80  he  stanres  both  soul  and  bodj.  And  what 
are  his  pleasures  7  He  cannot  enjoy  home,  for 
a  lire,  a  right  cheery,  biasing  fire  would  giye  him 
the  chills  of  ague.  A  candle  is  an  unnecessary 
luxury;  what  does  he  want  of  candles?  His 
friends  are  so  dear  that  he  declines  intimate  com- 
panionship with  them.  He  can  count  his  gold  to 
be  sure ;  but  how  stealthily !  He  cannot  afford 
bolts  and  bars.  His  hand  shakes,  his  head  sinks 
as  he  lays  every  hard-earned  dollar  within  his 
money-bags ;  for  Tisions  of  robbers  and  assassins 
come  between  him  and  the  closed  shutters. 

Poor  groyeling  soul !  There  he  sat,  with  eyes 
half-closed,  and  head  slightly  inclined  forward, 
thinking,  perchance,  of  his  hardly-driven  bar- 
gains. He  had  forgotten  Dinny — her  presence 
was  not  necessary  to  him — and  if  she  was  gone, 
there  would  be  one  less  mouth  to  feed.  He  took 
from  his  pocket,  at  last,  an  old  dingy  wallet, 
counted  its  contents,  and  smiled  grimly. 

**  Riches  at  last,"  he  muttered,  **  like  the  grave 
I  keep  gathering  in.  It  was  lucky,"  he  continued, 
looking  out  upon  the  leaden  sky,  **  lucky  that 
Dinny's  father  died  just  when  he  did.  Ila!  I 
was  might|r  timid — squeamish  enough  just  then — 
but  bless  my  soul,  after  I  got  going  I  could  n't 
stop.  *T  was  pleasant  to  be  rich,  and  the  little 
brat,  curse  her,  didn't  need  the  money — never 
irill.  She  '11  grow  up  a  fine  quadroon  wench, 
and  then  I  can  sell  her — ay !  the  same  thing, 
to  some  merry  Englishman.  What  shall  /  care  T 
She  's  no  chick  of  mine.  But  I  'm  hungry ;  I 
must  eat  my  supper.  Lucky  for  me  I  do  n't  ex- 
pect much  attention,  for  I  shouldn't  get  it;  lucky 
I  do  n't  have  tea  and  toast,  and  a  table  set,  for 
Dinny  would  n't  do  it,  little  brat." 

He  went  to  the  musty-smelling  closet,  to  get 
hifl  usual  meal,  a  couple  of  raw  plantains.  To 
liis  consternation  there  was  only  one  there.  In 
Tain  he  ran  his  hand  again  and  again  over  the 
accustomed  place.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Who  had 
uared  to  poach  upon  his  premises?  A  thought 
flashed  over  him.  Dinny,  the  little  wretch ;  she 
must  have  stolen  it.  She  had  dared  to  ask  for 
more  in  the  morning. 

Great  was  his  rage — a  strange  thing  for  a  man 
to  get  angry  about ;  but  had  one  seen  how  sud- 
denly those  hollow  cheeks  flushed,  and  what  fiery 
glances  shot  from  those  eyes,  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  solve  the  reason.  He  took  the 
plantain  in  one  hand,  and  snatched  his  cane  up 
irith  the  other.  Thus  he  began  a  search  for  the 
half-starved  child. 

**  I  *11  pinch  her ;  I  '11  strike  her,"  he  muttered, 
grinding  his  teeth  and  shaking  his  stick.  "  I  '11 
teach  her  to  steal.  I  '11  learn  her  a  lesson.  Dinny, 
yon  little  wretch — ^no,  Dinny,  nice  little  girl, 
8fr<*et  little  girl,  come  here,  I  've  got  a  plantain 


for  you.  No,  I  ain't,  I  do  n't  know  any  thing 
about  it,  Dinny,  nice  little  girl.  Come  here  to 
your  old  grandfer,  Dinny,  he 's  lonesome ;"  and 
thuB  stooping,  peering  into  dark  corners,  and  al- 
most inaccessible  holes,  the  old  miser  hunted  the 
house  over,  but  no  Dinny  became  visible. 

'*  The  little  brat,"  he  muttered  at  last,  stand- 
ing perfectly  still,  and  actually  shaking  with 
rage;  *' she's  somewhere;  she  ain't  out  in  this 
rain ;  she 's  in  at  Aunt  Jessy's ;  but  Aunt  Jessy 
shan't  save  her.  I  '11  pinch  her ;  I  '11  strike  her ; 
I  'II  beat  her  for  stealing  my  supper." 

The  night  had  come  on,  and  there  was  no  light 
The  miser  opened  the  rickety  door  under  which 
the  rain  was  plashing,  and  running  down  the 
dark  entry.  It  was  very  dark  in  the  yard,  but 
the  yellow  radiance  streaming  out  from  Aunt 
Jessy's  little  window,  gave  a  clue  to  his  uncer- 
tain footsteps.  So  with  the  rain  pouring  upon 
his  triangular  head-gear,  he  hurried  to  her  door, 
and  knocked. 

**  Who  's  dar?"  asked  a  coarse  female  voice. 

*'  It 's  I — your  landlord.  I  've  come  after  little 
Dinny.     Is  she  here  ?" 

**Laws!  how  you  talk!  'sif  Dinny  dar  come 
from  de  house  dis  time  of  night" 

**I  say  is  she  here?"  thundered  the  miser, 
growing  impatient. 

**  No — Aunt  Jessy,  oh,  do,  do  say  no,"  whis- 
pered a  small  voice,  imploringly ;  but  Aunt  Jessy 
was  a  consistent  Methodist,  and  she  hesitated. 

*'£f  she  ar,  what  you  want  of  she?"  at  last 
she  asked,  oddly  perplexed. 

•*0!  Aunt  Jessy!  now  he'll  know;  he'll 
kill  me;  I  did  steal  it;  I  was  $o  hungry!  oh! 
do  n't,  do  n't  let  him  hab  me." 

** She's  a  sweet  little  girl,"  said  the  miser,  in 
a  lower  voice,  "  and  her  old  grandfe'rs  lonesome. 
Wont  she  come  and  stay  with  him  this  rainy 
night?" 

"La!  Dinny,  he  speaks  dre'fiil  kind  to  you, 
chile ;  go  out  with  the  poor  old  man ;  he 's  you 
granTer,  Dinny." 

"  I  knows  it,  but  oh,  wont  he  pay  me,"  sobbed 
the  child,  rising  from  her  crouching  posture,  and 
creeping  toward  the  door ;  "oh,  wont  he  pay  me ! 
wont  he !" 

As  soon  as  they  entered  the  house,  Dinny  fell 
on  her  knee?,  and  begged  him  to  spare  her.  He 
lifted  her  roughly,  and  dripping  as  she  was  with 
the  rain  on  the  entry  floor,  led  her  rudely  by  the 
shoulder  to  his  room. 

Poor  child,  the  blows  fell  hard,  thick  and  fast 
upon  her  naked  shoulders.  Piteously  groaning, 
she  writhed  and  shrieked,  and  strove  in  vnin  to 
shield  herself,  until  at  last,  bruised  and  q'r.vcr- 
ing  like  a  reed,  she  crept  to  her  own  dnrk  .  .  r, 
and  near  morning  fell  atleep. 
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THE  MISER'S  NEW  PROJECT. 

They  had  not  met  before  for  years — those  two 
sallow,  wrinkled  old  men.  Profuse  were  their 
congratulations,  numerous  their  inquiries  of  each 
other. 

**  They  say  you  are  rich,  Collamer,"  said  the 
stranger,  **  how  is  it  7  Three  years  ago  you  were 
poorer  than  I,  notwithstanding  your  sa^g  pro- 
pensity." 

"Rich,  rich!"  croaked  the  miser ;  **I  wish  I 
was  rich.  What  do  people  know  7  look  at  me, 
should  you  think  I  was  rich  7" 

*'  No,  upon  my  word,  no ;  but  some  one  told 
me  that  judging  by  your  purchases  and  rapid 
sales,  you  must  be  wealthy ;  for  he  had  seen  you 
count  out  thousands  in  good,  solid  gold." 

**Wh — where — how!"  gasped  Collamer,  his 
face  turning  ashy ;  then,  recollecting  himself,  he 
said,  **  oh*,  ay !  the  merchants,  my  shippers,  I 
suppose." 

**  And  where  's  that  pretty  little  child  of  Hen- 
ri's 7  still  with  you,  I  hope,  and  thriving." 

**Ay!  her  father  is  dead,"  replied  the  miser, 
evasively. 

"Are  you  sure?" 

Collamer  started,  and  looked  his  questioner  in 
the  eye  ;  he  fancied  he  met  a  strange  expression 
there,  and  trembled. 

"  It  is  hot  here ;  come  under  the  shadow  of 
this  orange  tree.  I  heard  he  was  dead,  and 
thought  it  might  be  rumor.  Besides,  I  met  a 
man  since,  who  I  fancied  resembled  him ;  these 
made  me  ask  you  if  you  were  sure.  Did  poor 
Henri  leave  any  thing  ?" 

"Nothing,  save  a  few  ornaments,"  answered 
Collamer,  uneasily ;  "  but  walk  into  my  shop ;  I 
see  a  customer  coming;  we  can  talk  there." 

"Why  don't  you  marry 7"  interrogated  the 
friend,  after  the  customer  had  gone. 

"  Nobody  would  have  me ;  besides,  too  expen- 
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"Always  your  cry;  the  shoe  of  poverty 
pinches  you,"  answered  the  other,  a  little  ironi- 
cally ;  "but  come,  your  fortune 's  made ;  I  know 
somebody  would  have  you ;  the  widow  Deans." 

"  She  owns  a  fine  three  story  house,"  said  Col- 
lamer, musingly ;  I  wish  I  could  think  she  would 
marry  me." 

"  But  »he  is  black.'* 

"  Her  money  is  not,  though,"  replied  the  miser, 
laughing." 

"  Not  a  bad  bargain,"  exclaimed  the  other ; 
"you  marry  her  for  her  money,  she  marries  you 
for  yours." 

" How  does  she  know  I've  got  a  cent 7'*  asked 
Collamer. 

"0!  don't  think  folks  are  blind,  man.  Go 
home — no,  go  to  the  tailors,  buy  one  new  suit. 


and  go  and  marry  her.     My  word  for  it,  she  win 
not  refuse  to  be  your  bride." 

It  was  a  new  idea.  "  I  'U  try  it,"  thought  the 
miser.  "  She  owns  a  fine  house,  besides  a  plan- 
tation ;  and  then  I  sha  n't  have  to  eat  plantain 
alone.  But  Dinny,  little  wretch,  I  '11  make  her 
a  servant;  yes,  Dinny  shall  be  my  servant;  I 
wish  she  was  dead." 

On  the  morning  of  that  same  day.  Aunt  Jessy, 
finding  her  exit  cut  off  through  the  doors,  crept 
through  a  hole  into  the  mouldy  room,  and  found 
her  way  to  Dinny. 

"Poor  chile,"  she  exclaimed,  stretching  out 
her  hands, ^  Dinny  smiled  a  sickly  smile,  "I 
dreamed  of  yer,  and  my  heart  kept  say  in'  go  in, 
and  see  ef  she  be  sick.  Now  do  n't  tell  me — oh! 
Lord  a  mercy  !'*  she  cried,  in  unfeigned  horor, 
spying  Dinny's  ill-usage  in  the  marks  upon  her 
shoulders;  "an'  he  using  far  words  to  she,  and 
beat  she  so !  And  you 's  had  no  for  to  eat,"  she 
said  interrogatively. 

Dinny  shook  her  head ;  she  was  nearly  fkm- 
ished. 

The  good  black,  who  had  been  Collamer's  ten- 
ant but  a  few  weeks,  seemed  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment  Hastening  out,  she  soon  returned 
with  some  plantain,  a  bit  of  dried  cocoanut,  and 
a  little  warm  water  in  a  calabash. 

The  child  ate  eagerly,  and  until  she  was  satis- 
fied ;  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  she  had  dune 
that 

"Bress  you,  chile,  you's  white,  you  is,"  ex- 
claimed Aunt  Jessy,  who  had  undertaken  to  wash 
the  little  girl's  face ;  and  now  she  had  begun, 
she  performed  her  office  thoroughly,  combing  out 
the  tangled  locks  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  turn- 
ing them  from  her  finger  in  long,  glossy  ringlets. 

What  a  transformation !  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  the  little  face,  but  for  its  wanness,  might  have 
chained  the  attention  of  a  connoisseur  in  loveli- 
ness. And  when  the  miser  came  home  at  night, 
bringing  his  heavy  shop-key  in  his  hand,  he 
started  as  he  entered  the  dusky  room.  "  Con- 
found it,'*  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  wish  the 
child  was  dead;*'  for  the  remark  of  his  friend 
with  reference  to  the  death  of  her  father,  had 
stirred  up  the  nest  of  vipers  in  his  black  heart 

So  threatening  was  the  look  he  gave  her,  that 
she  shrunk  suddenly  back,  and  involuntarily  put 
her  hands  together,  after  the  maimer  of  her  daily 
supplication. 

"What  have  you  been  at,  little  wretch  7"  he 
apked,  seating  himself;  "who  fixed  you  up  so 
finely  7'* 

And  the  poor  motherless  child  answered,  her 
voice  trembling  from  extreme  terror,  that  it  wai 
Aunt  Jessy. 
I      "The  black  serpent,*'  he  muttered  vrith  a 
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growl ;  **  and  you,  I  suppose^,  es  yon,  innocent 
infant,  told  her  you  had  n*t  enough  to  eat,  eh  7" 
and  he  seized  her  delicate  wrist. 

«*0 !  no— no — no,"  she  cried  wildly,  *♦  I  never 
told  hei^--oh !  I  wont  do  so  again — please  do  n*t 
beat  me." 

**She  brought  you  something  to  eat;  see 
there,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  shell  of  the  plan- 
tain that  lay  on  the  floor,  '*  or  else,  sweet  little 
darling,  you  We  been  stealing  again — oh !  I  '11 
maul  you  for  it  if  you  have." 

But  bis  plantains  were  untouched — and  yet  he 
was  enraged  to  think  that  the  poor  child  had 
found  a  friend ;  and  every  time  he  passed  her  he 
would  catch  her  by  the  shoulder,  and  shake  her, 
or  else  thrust  his  doubled  fist  in  her  face. 

Only  once  as  he  gased  at  her,  and  the  tears 
came  trickling  down  her  cheeks,  a  sudden  spasm 
contracted  his  features;  for  in  the  misty  light 
that  hovered  near  the  unglased  windows,  he  saw 
for  an  instant  the  child's  dead  mother,  bending 
with  sad,  eager  look  over  the  babe  of  her  love — 
and  his  love  had  that  mother  been  once — once, 
when  he  was  in  his  young  and  active  manhood. 

Had  he  ever  been  young  ?  With  his  grizzly, 
crisped  hair,  and  whitened  beard — ^his  shriveled 
features  and  stunted  form,  had  he  ever  been 
young  ?  Yes,  there  was  a  time  when  bloom  and 
vigor  heralded  his  approach  to  manhood ;  when 
the  light  of  a  strong  intellect  sparkled  in  his  eye, 
and  gave  to  his  expression  clearness  and  beauty. 
He  loved  then,  with  all  tlie  intensity  of  a  passion- 
ate nature,  a  fair  English  girl.  8he  did  not  de- 
spise him  because  his  skin  was  darker  than  her 
own,  but  she  did  not  love  him.  II  er  affections 
had  been  already  given  to  another.  But  in  his 
mind,  the  reasons  why  she  could  not  love  him 
were  seemingly  obvious  enough,  he  was  a  Creole ; 
guilty  of  holding  in  his  veins  a  drop  of  the  pro- 
scribed blood  of  Africa.  Her  refusal  changed 
his  nature.  He  became  moody,  vengeful  and 
distrustful,  and  the  transformation  was  complete, 
when  the  love  of  money  grew  strong  as  forged 
chains  to  bind  him  to  a  grosser  occupation — that 
of  gathering  gold  for  gold's  sake. 

Five  years  before,  the  love  of  hi?  youth  had 
died,  leaving  a  young  child,  the  last  and  only 
living  of  eleven.  Her  husband  bad  sought  in 
travel  to  forget  his  gj'ictt  and  had  left  his  little 
daughter,  Dinny,  in  charge  of  Collamer,  who 
then  lived  in  the  iMand  of  St.  Kits,  with  his  sis- 
ter ;  the  latter  taking  charge  of  his  small,  but 
rather  comfortable  household. 

Collamer  was  in  due  form  appointed  the  child's 
guardian,  and  property  to  a  large  extent  thus 
placed  in  his  hands,  in  case  of  death  occurring 
to  the  child's  father.  The  first  year  Dinny  pros- 
pered :  Julia  Collamer  was  gentle  and  kind  to 
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her  as  a  mother.  The  second  year  she  warto  be 
sent  to  school,  abroad,  but  unfortunately  for  the 
child  Julia  died,  and  the  tidings  of  the  traveler's 
death  came  soon  after,  so  that  an  awfUl  tempta- 
tion was  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  money-getter 
— for  there  was  no  other  heir  save  little  Dinny, 
and  he  was  now  her  sole  protector.  He  vielded ; 
and  this  acquiescence  made  him  bad  to  the  heart's 
core.  He  grew  greedier  than  ever  for  gain — sold 
his  little  homestead,  became  careless  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  removed  from  the  haunts  where 
he  was  known,  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  and  began  to  count  his  crusts,  and  mea- 
sure out  his  plantains.  Dinny,  .poor  child,  soon 
felt  the  change.  Her  neat  little  frocks  grew 
rapidly  to  tatters — her  hair,  once  nicdy  curled, 
now  all  unused  to  care  matted  together,  and  her 
face  grew  wan.  Harshness  became  fkmiliar  to 
her ;  and  she  learned  that  the  hand .  once  con- 
ferring benefits,  could  deal  the  angry  blow. 

But  to  return — once  Dinney  as  she  sat  there 
crouched  up  and  weeping,  made  him  shudder; 
for  he  fancied  an  angel  presence  near;  but  to 
him  her  look  was  vengeful.  He  turned  from  the 
child,  and  began  thinking  of  his  new  project 
He  would  buy  a  suit  of  clothes — a  very,  veiy 
cheap,  thin,  strong  suit  of  clothes,  that  would 
answer  for  his  work  as  well  as  his  wedding.  And 
then — it  was  a  fine  house  the  widow  owned,  and 
she  would  have  plenty  of  servants — **  lots  of  ex- 
travagance" ho  muttered — **  but  I  'II  see  to  that 
Dinny  shall  bo  our  servant — but  she  sha  n't  look 
that  way — no,  no,  we  '11  let  her  get  grimed  and 
black  again ;  no  more  of  Aunt  Jessy's  coming  in 
here  to  dress  you  up,  do  you  hear?"  he  added, 
turning  to  Dinny ;  **  if  she  comes  in  here  again  I  '11 
have  her  put  where  she  can't  get  out  {  d'ye  hear, 
little  hypocrite?" 

Dinny  looked  her  fearful  acquiescence,  and 
crept  to  bed  in  her  dark  comer,  while  Collamer 
muttered  to  himself,  **am  I  sure  he's  dead? 
aint  I  sure :  ought  n't  I  to  be  sure  enough,  when 
he  wrote  me  on  his  death-bed,  and  when  I  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  the  man  who  closed 
his  eyes  ?  Dead  1  yes.  he  '11  never  rise  to  dis- 
turb me,  only  in  the  face  of  his  girl,  curse  her — 
I  wish  the  was  dead;"  and  he  glanced  uneaHily  to 
where  she  lay.  **  If  I  only  had  the  nerve,  I  'd 
do  it ;"  he  muttered,  with  a  diabolical  look,  and 
an  uneasy  cramping  of  the  fingers,  as  if  he  held 
a  knife  between  them,  **but  what's  the  use; 
she  '11  die  soon  enough  the  way  I  'U  work  her — 
wont  she  ?  oh i  wont  she  7" 

THE  ORPHAN'S  RESCUE. 
The  suit  was  bought  and  worn.     It  was  made 
of  linen,  good  strong  linen  that  would  last,  the 
tailor  said,  like  iron.     Every  thing  prospered 
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with  the  miser.  He  wooed  and  was  sncoessfdl ; 
the  widow  La  Tour,  who  always  wore  the  whitest 
and  finest  of  silk  handkerchiefs  OTer  her  crisp 
locks,  and  who  as  she  went  to  charoh  on  Sunday 
was  noted  for  her  multiplioitj  of  flounces,  and 
bine  ribbons,  had  consented  to  be  his ;  and  so 
tlie  miser  was  soon  to  be  married. 

Dinnj  had  nerer  been  welT  since  her  last  flog- 
ging. She  had  mored  wearily  abont,  eating  no- 
thing, resting  little,  sleeping  none.  The  miser 
had  looked  at  her  as  she  lay  before  him,  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  a  slow  fcTer,  and  only 
wished  that  she  might  die.  Without  care,  medi- 
cine, or  attendants,  the  child  was  daily  getting 
worse. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  miser's  marriage. 
He  had  prepared  eyery  thing  for  the  ceremony, 
and  was  in  high  glee.  He  had  ascertained  that 
day  the  exact  amount  of  his  wealth,  to  a  farthing, 
and  Dinny's  fortune  had  made  him  indeed  a  rich 
man.  He  was  boisterously  happy,  and  just  on 
the  point  of  committing  an  extrayagance  he  had 
nerer  before  done  in  his  life-time— that  of  treat- 
ing his  elerks. 

A  gun  boomed  sullenly  in  the  distance— the 
signal  of  the  arriral  of  the  British  Steamship 
Afteii,  and  Collamer  hurried  out  to  gain  the 
wharf,  and  look  with  the  gaping  crowd.  As  he 
stood  there,  exulting  to  himself,  one  of  his  men 
whom  he  had  sent  to  the  ship,  came  back,  and 
handed  him  a  note  Areshly  written. 

*'  Great  Qod  I*'  he  exclaimed,  his  face  becoming 
deathly  pale,  and  staggering  as  he  broke  the 
seal ;  then  turning,  he  hurried  to  his  counting- 
room.  There  he  sat  down,  throwing  the  letter 
on  one  of  the  benches  that  lined  the  apartment, 
and  wiped  the  sweat  of  agony  from  his  brow,  and 
rocked  himself  to  and  fro.  For  thus  ran  the 
note,  the  cause  of  his  agitation : — 

*•  Tom— My  Dear  Old  Friend ; — Here  I  am — 
aliTC,  and  soon  to  be,  I  hope,  well.  You  heard 
that  I  was  dead.  Well,  no  wonder ;  for  I  was 
actually  buried  alive  with  the  hospital  corpses. 
No  respect  shown  to  persons,  you  know,  when 
the  cholera  rages.  But  I  '11  tell  you  my  whole 
story  when  I  see  you.  Come  off  here  to-nighi, 
can't  you,  for  I  'm  sorry  to  say  I  'm  so  prostrate 
from  sickness  that  I  can't  go  ashore  till  to-mor- 
row. How  is  Dinny?  Qod  bless  her.  Well,  I 
hope,  and  growing  heartily.  You  hare  been  like 
a  father  to  her,  no  doubt  Bring  her  with  you. 
I  long  to  see  and  clasp  the  child  to  my  heart 
But  I  forget ;  she  may  be  at  school  in  England. 
Well,  no  doubt  you  have  done  your  best  by  her. 
Come  aboard.  Yours, 

HARRY  OP  OLD." 

Had  a  thuuderbolt  sniitton  him.  hud  the  light- 


ning blinded  him,  the  wretched  miser  could  not 
hare  been  more  thoroughly  stricken  to  the  earth. 
Dinny's  father  lived — lired  to  claim  his  ehild — to 
claim  his  wealth.  The  one  was  dying  in  rags 
and  wretchedness — the  other  had  increased  ten- 
fold ;  and  oh !  agonizing  thought !  must  it  slip 
from  his  grasp  now  7  What  to  do  he  knew  not 
He  sat  there  like  one  bereft  of  feeling,  doubt  and 
misery  dogging  the  footsteps  of  his  thou|^t, 
while  OTer  and  anon  his  haggard  brow  was  wet 
with  great  beaded  drops,  and  he  denched  his 
hand  as  he  smote  them  away. 

It  was  a  mild  autumnal  CTening,  but  there  was 
no  death  of  summer  there.  The  palms,  and  the 
feathery  foliage  of  tropical  trees,  bloomed  as 
brightly  as  if  decay  were  neyer  to  touch  them. 
On  the  porticoes  of  all  the  houses  the  miser  pass- 
ed, sat  gay  groups,  eigoying  the  brief  twilight 
Soft  music  floated  from  many  a  window,  and  glad 
laughter  greeted  his  ears,  attuned  more  to  the 
discord  of  fiends  than  the  melodies  of  happj 
hearts. 

ScTeral  pretty  girls  dressed  in  white  mnsBn, 
with  flowers  twined  in  their  bright  ringlets,  sat 
on  the  piasza  of  the  residence  of  an  old  mer- 
chant, who  for  many  a  year  had  lived  oppoaiis  (he 
miser.  They  were  gathered  about  the  ehair 
wherein  reclined  their  gray-headed  parent,  ply- 
ing him  with  questions,  for  they  had  been  absent 
the  year  past  in  England,  and  had  returned  thb 
day  in  the  steamer. 

'*  And  who,  papa?"  asked  Qaudine,  a  beauti- 
ful brunette,  **  who  is  that  just  going  in  old  Col- 
lamer's  house  ?  and  where  is  that  wrinkled  up 
miser  T" 

«That  is  him,"  answered  the  father,  relin 
quishing  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  slightly 
moring  his  seat 

**That  he;  no  indeed,  papa,"  answered  the 
liTcly  Claudine.  **  Why  he  was  a  little,  wizien- 
ed,  miserable-looking  being,  and  this  one,  I  an 
sure,  looks  quite  respectable." 

<<  NcTertheless  it  is  him,"  answered  papa;  ''he 
has,  for  a  wonder,  attired  himself  in  new  clothes, 
and  I  confess  I  should  hardly  know  him  mysdf. 
He  is  going  to  be  married,  girls." 

<*  Going  to  be  married  I"  all  oried  dmol- 
taneously — **  and  to  whom  !  Who  will  haye  kimf" 

«« The  Widow  La  Tour." 

<«0f  all  things,"  cried  little  Luqj,  "a  great 
black  woman  like  her,  to  be  mother  to  that 
UtUe  white  giri  of  his." 

<«  Where  is  that  little  Dinny,  ftther?**  asked 
Claude. 

**  I  haT  n't  seen  her  lately,"  replied  the  father. 
absently.  *'  She 's  a  poor  little  wretch,  any  way : 
and  I  do  n't  beliere  he  treats  her  well." 

Just  then  Aunt  Jea^  came  laboring  up  the 
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Bteps,  with  her  woek'a  washing  nicely  balanced 
on  the  crown  of  her  head. 

'*Kj!"  she  said,  placing  the  basket  down, 
'*  glad  to  see  the  young  misses" — then  rapidly 
changing  her  position,  she  cried  out,  ghastly  with 
terror,  '*OhI  massa,  massa,  he  kill  she— he 
hab  murdered  she — oh  I  look  missee,  look  massa, 
dat  chile,  dat  Dinny !  Oh  I  de  Lord !  whar  shall 
I  go?" 

All  looked  in  the  direction  she  pointed,  and  to 
their  horror,  they  saw  Dinny,  her  eyes  wild,  her 
cheeks  hollow,  and  white  as  any  corpse,  standing 
with  outspread  arms  at  the  opened  window,  a 
great  wound  gashed  in  her  forehead,  from  which 
the  blood  ran  trickling  down  to  her  feet  It  was 
bat  a  moment  before  another  figure  appeared  in 
the  background,  blood  on  his  clothes,  and  either 
in  passion  or  entreaty,  holding  forward  both 
hands.  He  stroTe  to  clutch  at  the  child,  while 
she,  with  a  shriek  that  curdled  the  blood  of  the 
llBteners  opposite,  threw  herself  headlong  from 
the  window  to  the  ground  outside. 

The  group  on  the  piaixa  were  nearly  frantic 
irith  terror.  Assitance  was  immediately  called, 
•nd  the  senseless  body  brought  within  the  mer- 
chant's house,  and  laid  upon  Claudine's  bed, 
while  a  serrant  was  immediately  dispatched  for 
medical  assistance. 


INSTEAD  OF  A  WEDDING  A  FUNERAL. 

When  the  miser  had  entered  his  house  on  that 
memorable  eTening,  he  had  first  fastened  the 
doors  and  then  sought  Dinny.  He  knew  not 
what  his  whirling  brain  would  hare  him  do. 
First  Yisions  of  murder  and  secretion  came  in 
his  mind,  then  concealment — that  he  might  make 
the  fiither  think  Dinny  was  at  schooL 

The  child  was  raving  in  the  delirium  of  fever 
for  the  first  time.  He  caught  her  by  the  arm  as 
she  ran  singing  and  half-clothed  through  the 
ehambers ;  he  glared  at  her,  and  she  returned 
the  look;  he  shook  his  hand,  and  she  laughed 
louder  than  erer.  Her  cheeks  burned,  her  eyes 
biased. 


"  Imp,"  he  mattered,  "  devil,  scourge  of  my 
life.  Oh !  little  fiend,  laugh  at  my  ruin,  by  the 
heaven  above,  it  shall  be  your  last  breath." 

The  child  danced,  and  screamed,  and  whirled 
about,  throwing  up  both  arms.  She  seemed  for 
the  moment  a  little  fury.  Suddenly  she  cried 
out  shrilly,  '*My  mother  has  been  to  see  me, 
grandfer,  my  mother  has  been  to  see  me,  and'she 
wants  to  see  you;"  and  sprang  with  her  hands 
uplifted  toward  him.  Unprepared  for  this  act, 
the  old  man  stepped  aside.  There  was  a  hole 
in  the  floor  just  there — ^his  foot  went  in,  and  he 
fell  headlong,  while  the  laugh  of  the  maniac- 
child  rang  louder  and  more  shrilly. 

Maddened  by  her  mirth,  the  old  man  lifted 
himself  from  his  recumbent  posture,  and  with 
one  blow  sent  Dinny  reeling  against  the  wall, 
where  a  loosened  nail  tore  her  fisir  forehead. 
Then  she  shrieked  with  pain  and  fHght,  ran, 
pursued  by  the  trembling  miser  into  another 
room,  and  threw  herself  headlong  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, flrom  the  window. 

When  the  neighbors  who  had  gathered  about 
the  house  at  last  forced  their  way  in,  they  saw 
by  the  rags,  and  dirt,  and  penury  around,  how 
Dinny  had  been  treated.  Guided  by  heavy 
groans,  they  found  their  way  to  the  old  miser. 
Dinny  had  been,  unoonsoionsly,  her  own  aven- 
ger. The  fttU  her  blow  had  caused,  had  ruptvr 
ed  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  oppressor  was  dying 
His  miserable  story  was  soon  told,  and  as  fkr  as 
it  was  posnble,  restitution  made.  On  the  day 
following,  while  Dinny's  father  was  bending  in 
tears  over  the  hapless  child,  a  hearse,  without 
carriages  or  mourners,  carried  the  unshrouded 
miser  to  his  grave.  They  buried  him  in  what 
was  to  have  been  his  wedding  suit 

Dinny  hovered  long  between  life  and  death; 
but  the  kind  attention  of  her  beaatiful  nurses, 
saved  her  life.  All  claimed  her,  from  the  dark- 
eyed  Claudine  to  the  gay  Julie,  and  there  fai 
their  midst,  the  child  and  heiress  of  the  English 
planter  found  a  happy  home,  and  grew  to  lovely 
womanhood. 
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**  Fas  ndghttor  than  the  Sword,**  DtnMMthoiMt 
bit,  WM  thy  darlmi  toIo«,  wbta  Athens  haard 
ThM  adrooatlng  war,  bj  p«n  and  word, 
Ataliut  the  king.    DeliTOT  one  seee 
Wm  thy  flrftrequMte. '  ll||pnquer»ble  will 
Rendered  thee  what  flA^waat    Hard  by  the  ahon 
Of  the  lond-aoanding  liil^  hear  lt«  roar, 


Oft  dldft  thou  stand.    There,  dedalmlng  ftfll, 
Thou  dldflt  thyself  aoeaftoin  to  the  nolfe 
Of  mad  ■Miiintily    Xaeh  deftet  of  nature,  thoa 
To  pereererlng  art  didat  loon  eoostraln  to  bow ; 
A  thunder-bolt  of  eloquenee— a  oomiterpolie 
"Qainst  traMorooi  Maethkm,  thou,  too,  dldat  art. 
When  monareh'f  gold  the  hireling*!  eObrta  did  ozect. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

AiiD  the  crowd,  irith  the  impulse  that  often 
sways  great  masses — the  very  crowd  that  had 
been  so  eager  to  witness  the  axe  fall,  heaved 
itself  tamultuonsly  back  and  forth  around  the 
scaffold,  vociferous  with  joy  that  the  victim  had 
escaped.  They  made  way  for  the  headsman  to 
pass  through  their  midst,  hooting  him  forward, 
with  fierce  scorn,  though  he  staggered  and  reeled 
like  a  drunken  man  from  each  rude  rebntf  that 
met  him. 

But  when  the  prisoner  descended  the  scaffold, 
pale  and  haggard,  as  if  going  to  death,  rather 
than  escaping  from  it,  the  populace  received  him 
with  a  cry  of  sympathy  touchingly  genuine. 

"Make  room  for  the  baron,  make  room  for 
the  people's  friend,"  ran  from  lip  to  lip,  while 
the  crowd  gathered  around  the  half-fkinting  man, 
■topping  his  progress  with  congratulations,  till 
at  last  he  was  lifted,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  upon  the  people's  shoulders,  and  borne 
homeward,  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Antwerp. 

At  first  he  made  a  faint  resistance,  but  the 
popular  enthusiasm  overpowered  him,  and  at 
last  he  yielded  to  its  friendly  violence  with  a 
look  of  wild  satisfaction,  that  made  his  pale  face 
absolutely  luminous  vdth  some  inward  joy. 

The  proud  baronial  mansion  to  which  they 
were  bearing  him  had  been  a  gloomy,  place  that 
day.  In  one  of  its  dim,  gothic  chambers,  back 
from  the  street,  which  was  crowded  all  day  long 
with  her  father's  friends,  poor  Nina  had  sought 
refuge,  and  there,  true  to  his  pledge,  Alexander 
had  followed  her,  shutting  out  the  very  light  of 
heaven,  that  it  might  not  bring  a  death-sound  to 
her  heart,  which  shivered  and  quailed  like  a 
wounded  bird  from  every  noise  that  uprose  from 
the  city. 

Thus  the  morning  wore  on,  and  each  moment 
as  it  passed  fell  back  upon  those  young  hearts 
like  drops  of  lead,  till  they  were  weighed  down 
with  the  heaviness  of  a  grief  that  threatened  to 
quench  the  very  life  within  their  veins  unless 
some  relief  came. 

Poor  Nina,  during  a  full  hour  she  had  been 


lying  with  her  pale  face  buried  in  the  purpU 
cushions  of  a  couch,  upon  which  she  had  fallen 
in  very  feebleness,  utterly  exhausted  by  her 
grief. 

At  last  she  lifted  that  pale  face  from  its  r«it, 
and  turned  her  heavy  eyes  upon  the  young  hud, 
who,  with  a  stronger  and  more  rebellions  sorrow, 
was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  now  in  de- 
spair, then  chafing  with  a  wild  hope  in  the  nyt- 
terious  man  who  had  bo  often  come  to  his  aid  in 
time  of  need. 

**  Alexander,"  said  Nina,  turning  her  heavy 
eyes  upon  him  with  such  an  expression  of  sn- 
guish  that  he  clenched  his  hand  in  the  agony  of 
his  helplessness.  **  How  the  minutes  wear  on, 
each  so  heavy,  and  yet  so  fast.  What  shall  wt 
do  7  what  can  we  do  7" 

*<  Hush,  Nina,  hush.  Your  eyes  unman  as. 
I  shall  go  mad  with  rage.  My  heart  leaps  to 
your  voice,  like  a  hound  kept  too  long  in  the 
leash,  in  very  despair.  I  shall  plunge  into  thi 
street  and  grapple  inth  the  very  headsman  fbr 
your  father's  life.  I  shall  go  mad,  Nina,  if  thtl 
continues  long." 

Nina  rose  upon  her  elbow,  and  put  the  golden 
ringlets  back  as  they  came  showering  over  her 
face.  **  What  if  I  go  out  thus,  bareheaded  and 
shrouded  in  the  force  of  my  own  helplessnesa 
The  people  loved  my  father,  they  will  honor  my 
distress,  and  help  me  forward  to  the  scaffold. 
Then  I  will  plant  myself  before  him,  shot  him 
out  from  the  crowd,  and  hide  his  gray  hun 
with  these  full  tresses.  A  thousand  times  have 
the  people  said  that  I  was  beautifol,  even  as  I 
passed  them  in  the  street  They  will  see  how 
young  I  am,  how  full  of  life.  Well,  I  will  offer 
this  youth,  this  beauty,  this  life  to  the  headsman, 
and  thus  my  father  shall  escape." 

Poor  girl,  she  began  to  gather  up  her  hair  in 
breathless  haste,  eager  to  put  her  wild  schemt 
into  action. 

**  The  hour,  Alexander ;  I  have  been  afrud  to 
ask  till  now,  but  tell  me  the  hour,  to  a  minnte^ 
before  I  go." 

The  young  man  sho^  l^s  head  ;^**  Oh,  Nina, 
this  is  useless.     Thf^M  that  flies  over  the 
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9oaffold  had  as  much  power  to  sate  that  noble 
life  as  you  Be  patient,  oh,  my  Nina,  do  be 
patient" 

**  No,  no !"  said  Nina,  wildly,  **  I  cannot  be 
patient — to  wait  is  to  die.  My  brain  aches — I 
hear  the  axe  fall — I  see,  oh,  I  see  such  sights  in 
the  shadows  of  this  room — I  hear  such  sounds 
surging  up  from  out  of  doors — I  tell  you,  Alex- 
ander, to  remain  here  is  to  be  in  torture ;  to  feel 
death,  and  yet  not  save  my  father!" 

She  was  about  to  go  forth,  striying  with  her 
unsteady  hands  to  unfasten  the  massiye  door. 

**  My  love,  my  poor,  poor  Nina !  what  can  I 
do,  how  can  I  help  you  T  Come  hither,  my  dar- 
ling ;  lay  your  head  on  my  bosom ;  let  me  kiss 
your  eyelids  till  they  tremble  with  the  gush  of 
tears  that  will  relieve  you.    Come,  my  beloTed  !'* 

She  staggered  toward  him,  holding  forth  both 
hands,  like  a  poor  little  child  when  it  first  at- 
tempts to  walk. 

<*Go  with  me,  go  with  me — two  for  one — our 
young  lives  for  his — oh,  come,  Alexander,  what 
would  life  be  when  I  am  not  with  you  ?" 

She  paused  with  a  sharp  gasp,  and  turned  to 
listen,  supported  by  the  arms  she  had  so  tenderly 
sought.  A  step  was  at  the  door ;  she  held  her 
breath,  her  eyes  burned  like  two  stars,  her  lips 
parted  and  a  cry — such  a  cry — almost  a  shout 
broke  through  them. 

"  My  father !  my  father  I" 

She  was  upon  his  bosom ;  a  shiver  ran  through 
her  frame,  the  arms  which  had  sought  his  neck 
fell  loosely  down,  and  she  lay  like  a  sleeping 
sngel  in  his  arms.  The  word  father  seemed  to 
lukTc  spread  over  her  face  like  a  perfume. 

The  Baron  bore  his  ehild  softly  to  a  couch, 
kissing  her  with  his  own  pale  lips,  and  sinking 
on  his  knees,  as  he  laid  her  upon  the  purple 
cushions,  without  removing  his  arms. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  his  stem,  grand  face,  as 
he  watched  the  life  come  back  to  that  gentle  girl ; 
it  lighted  up  with  gleams  of  tenderness,  as  we 
see  the  surface  of  a  river  when  the  sun  gleams 
forth. 

'*  Come  hither,"  he  said,  extending  one  hand 
toward  the  young  man  ;  "come  hither,  my  son, 
and  see  how  pleasantly  the  life  dawns  up  from  a 
heart  suddenly  stilled  with  joy.  See,  her  eye- 
lids move,  her  lips  part.  Nina,  my  child,  my 
own  darling,  my  children!"  The  proud  man 
embraced  both  the  girl  and  her  lover  in  one 
generous  clasp,  for  Alexander  knelt  by  his  side, 
and  both  the  young  man  and  the  old  wept  such 
tears  as  keep  the  strongest  heart  gpreen. 

Nina  arose,  and  looked  fondly  up  at  her  father. 

«  And  how  ^as  it  do11e,«|iy  father?" 

<*  I  cannot  telL  Lait^ht  either  the  Heads- 
man of  Antwerp,  or  Bomeone  disguised  in  his 


garb,  came  to  my  prison.  I  had  no  will  in  the 
matter,  but  was,  as  it  were,  forced  to  exchange 
raiment  with  him,  and  cume  forth  safe.  The 
good  priest  joined  me  outside  the  walls,  took  me 
to  an  obscure  dwelling.  In  a  part  of  the  town 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  there  I  re8te4 
till  within  the  hour,  when  priest's  garments  were 
given  me,  and  I  was  told  to  come  hither,  take 
thecT,  my  Nina,  and  escape  from  Antwerp  before 
the  dawn.  A  vessel  lies  ready  for  us,  my  child ; 
have  you  strength,  have  you  courage  ?" 

'*  And  Alexander  ?"  asked  Nina,  turning  her 
eyes  fondly  upon  the  youth." 

**  Nay,  it  is  interdicted ;  he  must  remain  be- 
hind for  a  time." 

**  By  whom  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  cares 
enough  for  my  fate  to  say  if  I  must  go  or  re- 
main 7"  asked  the  youth. 

**  It  was  the  father  confessor,  who  acts  always 
for  our  good,  my  son." 

**Be  it  so,"  sud  the  young  man,  <*but  fear 
not,  Nina,  nothing  shall  keep  me  long  from  your 
side." 

<*A  noise,  so  loud  that  it  reached  even  the 
remote  chamber,  rone  up  fh)m  the  street  Nina 
started  up  in  alright 

*'They  are  coming!  Let  us  go  now.  They 
will  not  let  you  escape !" 

**Hush,  love,  hush!  There  has  been  tumult 
in  the  street  all  day,  a  tramping  to  and  fro  of  the 
soldiery ;  something  strange  is  afoot,  but  I  can 
trust  the  holy  father,  who  vouches  for  my 
safety." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  but  let  us  begone.  Do  you  not 
hear — ^those  steps  are  in  the  house !" 

'*No,  no.  It  is  thy  frightened  fancy;  be 
soothed ;  we  cannot  sail  before  the  rising  of  the 
tide,  and  till  then  are  safest  here." 

**  There !  There,  again !"  cried  Nina,  starting 
up  and  rushing  toward  the  door,  with  both  hands 
extended,  as  if  her  little  force  could  prevent  any 
one  entering  that  way. 

**  It  is  some  one !"  cried  Alexander,  springing 
to  his  feet  <*'*  Footsteps,  and  of  men.  Nina, 
come  back." 

"No,  no!" 

The  door  was  pushed  open,  as  she  spoke,  and 
upon  the  threshold  stood  an  old  man,  clothed  in 
the  garments  her  father  had  worn  when  taken 
from  home,  but  in  sore  disarray,  for  the  snrcoat 
was  open  at  the  throat,  the  ruff  oast  aside,  and 
the  white  hair  of  the  old  man  fell  wildly  over  his 
forehead. 

He  looked  around  upon  the  group  within  the 
room,  his  white  face  quivered  with  emotion,  his 
hands  shook  as  he  held  them  ont 

«  Dost  thou  not  know  me  7"  he  cried,  and  the 
great  tears  started  Arom  his  eyes.      **  Oh,  my 
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kinsmftn,  dost  thou  not  know  me !  and  thon,  and 
thou !" 

He  tamed  toward  Alexander,  the  tears  leaped 
like  hail  down  his  farrowed  cheeks,  bat  his  eyes 
lleamed  and  shone  behind  their  moistare. 

Alexander  recognized  his  mjsterioas  fHend. 
The  baron  knew  his  kinsman,  whom  he  had 
thought  dead  more  than  twenty  years  agone. 
The  youth  would  have  fallen  upon  his  knees. 

'<Not  there,  not  there,  my  son,  but  here  against 
my  heart,  before  it  breaks." 

He  lifted  the  young  man  from  his  knees,  and 
girded  him  with  hungry  force  to  his  heart  It 
rose,  that  kingly  heart,  panting  with  a  swell  of 
tenderness,  broke  a  great  heave  of  the  chest,  and 
the  young  man  held  a  dead  father  in  his  arms. 

There,  upon  the  couch  where  Nina  had  just 
rested,  they  laid  the  ruins  of  that  noble  old  man, 
and  saw  his  features  settle  into  the  sweet  death- 
rest,  which  looks  so  sweet  on  old  age. 

The  priest  whom  wo  have  seen  alone  with  the 
headsman  in  his  chamber,  stood  oyer  his  death- 
couch,  grief-stricken,  but  with  a  holy  satisfaction 
on  his  face,  as  if  he  rejoiced  that  a  good  man  had 
gone  to  heaven.  Alexander  knelt  by  the  couch, 
silent  and  chilled  with  the  pressure  which  that 
breaking  heart  had  left  upon  his  own.  At  last 
he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  priest 

"He  fca*my  father!" 

"Tes,  he  was  thy  father,  young  man,  and 
loved  thee  as  human  beings  seldom  love  each 
other.  Like  the  kinsman  whom  he  would  this 
day  have  saved,  he  was  condemned  to  die  for 
some  fancied  offense  against  the  state,  and  thou 
must  then  have  been  a  penniless  and  friendless 
orphan  upon  tho  earth.  He  had  the  choice,  and 
took  it — death,  leaving  thee  alone  and  a  beggar, 


or  a  living  death,  as  the  Headsman  of  Antwerp, 
with  a  pledge  that  at  his  death  the  estates  and 
title  should  come  back  untidnted  to  his  son." 

"But  why  conceal  himself?  I  had  not  eared 
though  all  the  world  shunned  him,"  cried  the 
youth,  with  a  burst  of  generous  grief. 

"  It  was  a  part  of  the  compact  bj  which  he 
earned  the  right  to  live.  Ton  were  to  be  brought 
up  in  secrecy,  and  he  to  wander  among  his  M- 
low  men,  masked  and  unknown  forever  I" 

"And  all  for  me!  all  for  me  I" 

"  Even  so ;  but  the  task  was  too  moeb,  his 
great  heart  chafed  itself  to  death  with  its  end 
work.  At  last  the  baron,  his  own  irinwnmn^  wts 
condemned.  He  could  not  do  that  bloody  act, 
but  resolved  to  die  in  his  place.  His  poor  old 
servant,  here,  was  persuaded  to  assume  the  red 
garments  and  the  mask,  after  thej  luA  uded 
the  baron  in  escaping." 

"  I  could  not  have  done  it — the  Holy  Yupn 
forgive  me,  but  I  must  have  dropped  dead  oa 
the  scaffold  but  for  the  pardon,"  cried  the  old 
serving-man,  lifting  his  head  from  the  garments 
of  his  master,  where  it  had  been  resting. 

"  I  know  it,  thou  faithftil  servant^  ftiU  well  I 
know  it  Thank  our  blessed  lady  that  the  pardon 
came  in  time,  for  thou  art  ftilly  pardoned,  my 
son,"  continued  the  priest,  taming  to  the  baron, 
and  may  safely  rest  in  Antwerp,  unohalleagcd, 
both  in  life  and  estate.  As  for  this  youth,  let 
the  city  authorities  be  summoned,  that  his  ri^ts 
may  be  recognised,  and  thou,  my  children,"  he 
added,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  Nina's  head, 
while  he  rested  upon  Alexander's  shoulder,  "  it 
is  his  behest  that  you  separate  no  more,  for  he 
has  watched  you  both,  and  loved  yoa  botfi,  erm 
to  the  laying  down  of  life  for  your  happiiu 


A    FANTASY. 


BT  LOTTIE  UNWOOD. 


Td  midnight  now  I    The  dlent  hour  1 

The  great  October  moon 
Goes  climbing  'mong  the  cold,  white  dondt. 
But  colder  dreamn  mj  Rpirit  Rhrondf, 

Of  hours  that  pasfled  too  Foon. 

I  hear  the  low  bat  certain  steps 

Of  Time,  more  slowly  by ; 
I  hear  It  in  a  throbbing  heart, 
And  In  a  pulse's  nneren  start; 

When  will  theee  voieet  die  I 

Weird  phantoms  fill  the  dreamy  air, 

And  g]ioet>like  peer  on  me ; — 
Whj  haunt  me  In  this  lUaiit  boor. 
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With  snch  a  strange,  unearth^  powart 
Back  with  thy  mockery  I 

Baokl    I  wonld  be  alone  to  night! 

Come  to  my  aid,  oh,  Peaeel 
Enfold  me  with  thy  pors^  soft  wiogs^ 
And  guard  me  firom  all  ftarAal  things^ 

And  give  my  soul  release. 

The  midnight  hour  I  meet  hour  fbr  thought  I 

Meet  hour,  for  lUVto  reritw  I 
Hour  for  reeolvea,  aaftjinjar  for  all, 
For  strength  for  rrwohmnni  n 

T»  Uv*  a  lift  aaaw. 


ASPEN    COURT; 


AND    WHO    LOST    AND    WHO    WON    IT. 


(A  8I0BT  OV  OUR  OWN  TIMB.) 


BT  8HIBLBT  BROOKS. 


(  Continued  from  page  260. ) 


CHAPTER  XLUL 

LBB  WAY. 

Tbm  minister  was  as  good  as  his  word^  and 
Bernard  Oarlyon  had  the  satisfaction  of  apprising 
Lilian,  about  a  week  after  the  oonyersation  be* 
tween  Belwyn  and  the  earl,  that  he  had  reoeiTed 
a  permanent  appointment,  which  was  already 
Talnable,  and  which  would,  in  due  official  course, 
be  exchanged  for  something  better.  He  had  also 
the  internal  comfort  of  reflecting  that  he  owed 
this  entirely  to  his  own  exertions  in  the  trial- 
sphere  into  which  he  had  been  introduced  by 
Lord  Rookbniy,  for  Selwyn,  in  the  upright  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  deemed  it  right  to  apprise 
Carlyon,  that  his  former  patron  had  conceited  a 
dislike  to  him,  and  that  his  adyancement  was  by 
no  means  to  be  an  additional  item  in  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  earL 

Selwyn,  who  regarded  Carlyon  with  consider- 
able interest,  did  not  hesitate  to  add  a  few  words, 
rather  of  hint  than  of  remonstrance,  and  based 
upon  the  story  which  the  earl  had  compiled, 
touching  Bernard's  susceptibility  to  feminine 
attraction.  The  minister  did  not  give  much  cre- 
dence to  the  tale  as  presented  to  him,  being  well 
aware  of  his  noble  friend's  talent  for  defamation, 
but  on  the  supposition  that  where  there  was  so 
much  smoke  of  scandal  there  might  be  some  fire 
of  fact,  he,  good-naturedly,  counseled  Bernard 
to  increase  his  chance  of  winning  one  of  the 
prises  of  life  by  concentrating  his  attentions. 
He  refused  to  say  more,  but  parted  rery  kindly 
with  Carlyon,  and  adding  a  hope  that  though 
their  connection  ended,  their  acquaintanceship 
might  not  do  so ;  and  Carlyon,  on  his  side,  ex- 
pressed a  regret,  which  was  sincere,  at  resigning 
the  employment  which  had  brought  him  into 
constant  and  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
high-minded  and  intellectual  statesman. 

Despite  what  Selwyn  had  told  him,  Bernard 
determined  to  call  upon  the  earl,  and  make  for- 
mal   acknowledgment  that  his  promotion  had 


grown  out  of  the  introduction  originally  giTcn 
him  by  Iiord  Rookbury.  The  earl  receiTod  him 
with  much  cordiality,  haying,  in  the  interim  be- 
tween that  time  and  his  talk  with  Selwyn,  got 
oyer,  not  only  the  rage  in  which  we  left  him,  but 
at  least  a  dozen  succeeding  bursts  of  wrath,  and 
haying  also  arriyed  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  his 
eyangelical  friend  would  infallibly  do  what  he 
had  promised,  there  was  no  use  in  contesting  the 
matter  further.  So  his  lordship  assured  Carlyon 
that  he  had  neyer  entertained  any  doubt  of  his 
rising  as  soon  as  his  talents  should  become  ap- 
preciated, and  that  he,  the  earl,  had,  therefore, 
abstained  from  urging  upon  the  tniniy^r  to 
attend  to  Bernard's  interests,  feeling  that  it 
would  be  more  gratifying  to  the  latter  to  know 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
In  fact,  therefore,  the  earl  said,  Bernard  really 
owed  him  nothing,  a  statement  to  which  the 
newly-appointed  Secretary  to  the  Salyages  and 
Contingencies  Office  gaye  ready  assent 

Lord  Bookbury  then  began,  more  tuOf  to  die* 
cuss  the  doings  of  the  Wilmslows,  and  others 
with  whom  they  were  both  acquainted.  Berflard 
had  for  some  time  heard  nothing  of  the  Aspen 
Court  family,  the  young  ladies  haying  ceased  to 
send  him  those  united  literary  efforts  of  which 
we  saw  specimens  in  other  days,  and  he  wat 
interested  in  hearing  how  the  curious  minagef 
which  he  had  helped  to  arrange,  was  proceeding. 
Lord  Rookbury  was  as  frank  as  usual  when 
speaking  of  other  people's  affairs.  Blr.  Wilms- 
low  was,  he  said,  as  great  a  blockhead  as  oyer, 
bat  hb  yices  were  taking  a  more  sullen  and  self- 
ish character — he  drank  hard,  and  squandered 
away  a  good  deal  of  money  at  billiards  and  other 
amusements. 

**  But  where  does  he  get  the  money,  and  where 
does  he  find  the  players?"  asked  Carlyon,  re- 
membering that  Molesworth  was  not  likely  to 
supply  the  former  yery  liberally,  and  that  Aspen 
Court  was  at  a  most  incouyenient  distance  from 
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the  nearest  proYincial  town  where  any  thing  like  !  gagement  was  fulfilled,  and  the  excitable  toll- 


Henry  Wilmalow's  set  could  be  found. 


barrister  ia  at  present  under  neutence  of  traaa- 


**  Well,  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  lend  him  a  !  portation." 
good  deal  of  money,"  said  the  earl,  **  and  he  haa  ■      **  He  was  a  great  ruffian,  certainly,"  ttaid  Ber- 
bought  a  horae,  and  rideaoff  to  Briatol  and  other  ;  nard,  **  but  after  the  chastisement  I  inflicted,  I 
places,  and  relicTes  his  amiable  family  of  his    meant  to  hare  done  with  him." 


aociety  until  he  geta  cleaned  out" 


**  Never  do  things  by  halves.     As  aoon  aa  I 


**  I  hope  he  duly  appreciates  your  aingular  heard  the  atory,  I  aet  a  lawyer  to  work — not  my 
kindness,"  said  Carlyon,  who  was  hardly  entitled  j  solicitor,  of  course,  he  goes  to  church,  and  speaks 
to  put,  point  blank,  the  queation,  why  liord ,  at  miasionary  meetings — but  a  struggling  fellow 
Rookbury  threw  away  his  coin  ao  absurdly.  Of  |  with  a  tainted  name,  whose  devotion  to  a  titled 
course,  however,  the  earl  knew  what  he  meant,  |  client  would  make  him  stick  at  nothing.  I  did 
and  told  him  ao.  ;  not  ask  any  questions,  but  I  fancy  that  certain 

**  Suppose,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  **thatl  do ,  publicans,  who  ^aturally  loved  our  friend  for 


it  to  annoy  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  who  hates  me.  Or 
suppose  that  I  am  a  better  Christian  than  that, 
and  try  to  render  good  for  evil,  by  alluring  Henry 


selling  liquor  without  a  license,  were  interested 
in  inquiring  among  thrir  clients,  into  hia  defeeta ; 
and  if  I  say  that  a  very  abuaire  exciseman  waa 


Wilmalow  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  to  their  set  upon  him,  and  that  he  was  incensed  into  a 
own  quiet  avocations,  instead  of  worrying  them  ;  aavage  onslaught  upon  a  queen's  officer,  I  tkAj 
with  his  vile  ill-temper,  and  viler  good-temper.  \  ^  <^n>  only  tracing  some  of  the  steps  by  which 
Or,  auppoae  that  he  haa  assured  his  life  in  my  '  ^Ii**  Attorney  Sliver  earned  his  gneMoii.  Yon 
Ikvor,  and  I  want  him  to  break  his  neck  that  I '  m^y  be  sure  that  on  the  trial  evidence  of  tht- 
msy  get  my  money." 

'*  The  laat  auppoaition  ia  not  impoaaible,"  said 
Bernard,  not  over-pleased  with  the  earl's  tone 
of  banter,  and  desirous  to  throw  in  a  shot  in 
return. 

«No,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  «but  it  is  not  the 
right  one  after  all.  You  know  that  I  did  myself 
the  honor  of  proposing  to  Miss  Wilmslow." 

**  Your  lordship  intinuited,  one  evening,  that 
you  had  done  apu" 

<«  Safa  man.  But  your  own  special  confidante, 
Mrs.  Wilmslow,  told  you  ao  heraelf,  and  mightily 
deplored  that  auch  a  wicked  peraon  as  I  am 
should  have  taken  auch  a  liberty." 

**  You  were  pleased  to  follow  it  up  by  a  greater 
one,  my  lord,"  said  Bernard,  **  which  ooat  me 
some  hard  riding." 

'<  Surely  you  do  not  grudge  the  trouble  which 
made  you  such  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  Aspen 
Court  ladies.  That  galloping  up  and  delivering 
them  from  the  rabble  they  consider  the  most 
magnificent  feat  ever  heard  of.  I  think  little 
Amy  haa  made  a  ballad  in  which  you  are  com- 
pared to  8t  George  overthrowing  the  dragon,  the 
balance  of  glory  being  rather  in  your  favor.  By 
the  way,  you  threatened  the  ringleader  in  that 
brutality  with  your  vengeance  and  my  own, 
united,  and  told  him  he  should  be  ruined  and 
transported." 

««I  dare  say  I  did,"  said  Carlyon,  "for  I  was 
in  a  reckless  rage." 

**  But  you  ought  always  to  keep  your  promises 
to  the  humbler  classes,"  said  the  earl.  "  It  is  a 
i|:i! y  w«  owre  them  to  set  an  example  of  adhc- 
vnce  to  truth.     As  you  promised  in  my  unme,  1 


gentleman's  general  amiability  was  not  wanting, 
and  it  so  happened  that  I  dined  in  the  company 
of  the  judge  who  tried  him,  and  incidentally 
brought  out  the  anecdote  of  hia  behavior  to  the  Miss 
Wilmslows.  Hia  lordahip,  of  course,  conld  have 
no  judicial  knowledge  of  thia  Ikot,  but  be  hap- 
pens to  have  daughters  whom  he  worships,  and 
I  fear  poor  Bowmudge  was  no  better  off  for  hia 
judge's  recollection  of  my  improving  conversa- 
tion over  night  So  I  have  saved  your  credit 
However,  to  apeak  of  pleaaanter  people,  why 
do  n't  you  ask  after  the  family  ?  or  do  you  hear 
ao  regularly  that  you  have  no  need  of  any  Infor- 
mation ?" 

**  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Aapen  Court  for 
a  long  time,"  said  Bernard. 

"Theaeua  has  abandoned  the  Aiiadnes  of 
Aspen,  eh!"  returned  Lord  Rookbury.  "Still 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  despite  your  de- 
sertion, two  of  the  three  young  ladies  are  as  well, 
and  look  as  well  aa  ever.  Bat  as  for  the  third** 
— and  the  earl  spoke  more  gravely. 

'*  Kate  ?"  said  Carlyon,  involuntarily. 

'*  Kate  is  the  second,"  said  Lord  Rookbury, 
composedly.  **  You  know  best  why  you  should 
instinctively  suppose  that  Kate  had  suffered." 

Carlyon  did  know  best,  but  he  did  not  know 
whfit  to  say,  and  the  earl  did  not  help  him.  After 
a  pause,  Bernard  said — 

'*I  hope  nothing  is  seriously  the  matter  with 
poor  little  Amy." 

**  I  fear,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  *<  that  the  poor 
child  is  not  long  for  this  world." 

**What!  Amy,"  exclaimed  Bernard,  much 
shocked.      **That    sunshiny  little  face!"      Ho 


considered  that  I  was  bound  to  see  that  your  cu- .  stopped  to  hear  more. 
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**  A  cload  has  come  OTer  that  Banshine,"  said 
the  earl,  in  a  tone  of  real  feeling,  **  and  I  doubt 
whether  a  darker  shadow  be  not  approaching 
faster  than  is  beliered  at  Aspen  Court.  I  have 
seen  some  sad  business  in  my  time,  Carlyon,"  he 
continued,  *'  and  there  is  not  much  that  I  need  a 
physician  should  tell  me.  But  a  physician  will 
have  to  tell  a  cruel  story  to  poor  dear  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  before  long." 

**  It  will  kill  h^f"  said  Carlyon,  in  a  low  yoice. 
*'  She  is  the  best  mother  in  the  world,  and  is  de- 
Toted  to  all  the  girls,  but  little  Amy  she  idolixes." 

'*  And  I  will  tell  you  why,"  said  Lord  Rook- 
bury,  once  more  speaking  in  the  calm  voice  of 
ooe  who  analyzes  a  Bubjeot,  but  without  sym- 
pathy. **  That  child  #a8  bom  just  as  the  dream 
that  Henry  Wilnftlow  was  any  thing  but  a  selfish 
profligate  came  to  an  end.  Amy  is  the  link  be- 
tween ffer  mother's  happiness  and  her  desolation. 
That  link  is  about  to  be  broken,  but  Mrs.  Wilm- 
bIow  has  too  strong  a  sense  of  duty  to  let  her 
the  heart  break  with  the  sorrow." 

Carlyon  listened  with  much  surprise,  as  Lord 
Bookbury  uttered  these  sentences.  Bernard  had 
never  heard  him  give  so  much  proof  that  he  could 
appreciate  a  woman's  nature  or  her  goodness. 
That  evil  old  man,  who  had  walked  in  his  reck- 
less way  over  the  world's  best  gardens,  he  had 
thea,  sometimes  owned  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
he  had  snatched  and  cast  away.  More  often, 
perhaps,  than  the  younger  man  imagined. 

'*  I  believe  that  you  are  right,"  said  Carlyon, 
who  had  always  done  justice  to  the  noble  nature 
of  Jane  Wilmslow.  "I  believe  that  you  are 
right,"  he  repeated.  **  She  will  live  for  her  other 
children.  What  Ib  it  that  has  fastened  upon 
poor  Amy  ?"  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
for  world-worn  and  ambitions  as  he  was,  there 
was  a  place  in  Bernard's  heart  for  some  one  who 
were  neither,  and  he  had  kept  little  Amy  there. 

**  It  is,  as  you  will  have  supposed,  consumption," 
said  the  earl.  *'  But  it  is  most  probable  that  she 
would  have  strengthened,  and  have  mastered  the 
disease,  but  for  a  fatal  shock  which  you  will  well 
remember,  and  which,  prostrating  her,  left  her 
helpless  too  long  to  give  hope  that  she  could 
Agun  resist  the  old  enemy." 

**  The  fright— the  skeleton— the  day  she  first 
entered  Aspen  Court,"  said  Carlyon,  the  scene 
recurring  to  him  with  painful  distinctnesB. 

'*Aye,  the  Areak  of  that  mad  clergyman  has 
struck  down  Amy  Wilmslow,"  said  the  earL  "I 
believe,"  he  added,  savagely,  '*  that  one  has  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  no  curse  one  could 
devise  comes  up  to  what  he  Bufifers  already,  or  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  speak  of  him  without  an  exe- 
cration." 

•*He  is  irresponsible,"  said  Carlyon,  with  a 


pitying  recollection  of  Eustace  Trevelyan,  and  it 
may  be,  softened  by  another  recollection — that  he 
had  met  him  in  the  society  of  Lilian. 

"Nobody  is  irresponsible,  sir,"  said  the  earl, 
relapsing  into  one  of  his  wayward  fits.  *'  Amy 
will  die,  and  that  man  will  have  killed  her,  and  I 
wish  it  were  left  to  mo  to  settle  whether  his  start- 
ing and  whimpering  should  save  his  neck  from 
the  gallows." 

Carlyon  did  not  deem  this  outbreak  worth  a 
reply,  and  Lord  Rookbury,  incensed,  mended 
matters  with  another. 

"  Or  if  ho  is  irresponsible,"  said  the  earl,  *•  his 
responsibility  must  be  transferred  to  somebody 
else.  There  are  a  priest  and  a  niece,  I  under- 
stand, who  have  charge  of  him.  Where  were 
they,  when  he  was  devi^^ing  that  infamouB  Jest  7 
The  death  of  poor  Amy  is  chargeable  upon  the 
heads  of  that  priest  and  of  the  girl." 

"  You  talk  atrocious  folly,  and  you  know  it, 
Lord  Rookbury,"  said  Carlyon,  with  his  fhce  in 
a  flame  at  this  reference  to  Lilian.  **  It  would 
be  oven  more  reasonable  to  lay  the  poor  child's 
fate  to  your  ungentlemanly  conduct  in  detaining 
her  and  her  sisters  at  Rookton,  and  exposing 
them  to  the  ruffianism  you  were  boasting  you  had 
punished." 

It  was,  we  know,  one  of  this  strange  old  man's 
characteristics,  that  in  the  midst  of  one  of  hia 
vilest  tempers  he  could  be  suddenly  brought  to 
his  senses,  if  the  individual  whom  he  assailed  con- 
fronted him  with  an  audacity  like  his  own.  It 
was  not  that  he  was  in  the  slightest  degree  cowed, 
J)ut  he  liked  to  see  self-assertion.  His  tone  im- 
mediately altered. 

'*  I  should  be  very,  very  sorry  to  think  so,  Ber- 
nard. The  detaining  them  at  my  house  was  a 
whim,  but  it  did  no  more  than  a  rainy  evening 
would  have  done,  and  on  the  whole,  I  beliere  they 
were  more  amused  than  annoyed." 

**  Their  mother  regarded  the  affair  differently," 
said  Bernard,  indignantly. 

*<  And  under  what  impression  she  did  bo,  yon 
know  best,"  retorted  Lord  Rookbury.  <*I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  having  led  Mrs.  Wilmslow  to 
believe  that  I  had  invited  her  daughter  to  a  hoosa 
where  somebody's  presence  implied  contamina- 
tion, you  being  well  aware,  not  only  that  I  am 
incapable  of  such  an  outrage  upon  ordinary  de- 
cency— (I  don't  speak  of  morals,  I  have  no  morals, 
and  never  pretended  to  any) — but  you,  I  say, 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  the  only  person,  not 
a  menial,  living  at  Rookton  Woods,  was  little 
Lurline,  whom,  moreover,  I  took  especial  cai9 
that  they  should  not  see." 

*'  Your  lordship  utterly  mistakes  and  misstates 
the  case,"  said  Bernard.  **  I  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  Mrs.  Wilmslow  on  such  a  subject 
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yoar  domefltic  arrangementfl,  until  the  day  when 
I  learned  that  the  yonng  ladies  were  at  Rookton, 
and  then  it  was  only  to  allay  her  feelings  by  the 
positiTe  assurance  that  I  believed  the  little  girl 
▼on  speak  oT  to  be  the  only  lady  in  the  place. 

"  By  Jove,  I  belicTed  it  was  you  who  had  told 
her  of  all  sorts  of  horrors,"  said  the  earl,  drop- 
ping into  a  familiar  couTersational  tone.  **To 
be  sure.  I  ought  to  have  thought  better  of  you, 
and  a  great  deal  worse  of  somebody  else.  Of 
course  it  was  that  Tulgar  hound  Wilmslow,  who 
must  have  filled  his  wife's  bead  with  such  trash." 

**  I  ncTer  supposed  Mr.  Wilmslow  capable  of 
much  invention,"  said  Bernard,  coldly. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  earl,  laughing.  "  Of  course 
I  may  haye  amused  myself  by  telling  him  any 
rubbish  that  came  into  my  head,  but  it  was  fool- 
ish in  him  to  believe  it,  and  ungentlemanlike  to 
repeat  it  Half  the  charm  of  social  life  would 
be  destroyed  if  a  fellow  were  to  be  so  ungrateful 
as  to  retail  against  you  the  fictions  you  composed 
fbr  his  entertainment." 

**  We  were  speaking  of  a  graver  matter,"  said 
Carlyon.  <*  Setting  aside  whatever  has  interrupt- 
ed us,  may  I  ask  your  lordship  whether  a  medi- 
cal man  is  in  attendance  at  Aspen  Court  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  "  for  Mrs.  Wilms- 
low does  not  see  the  danger — or  else  will  not 
bring  herself  to  believe  that  she  sees  it  Of 
course,  a  stranger  could  hardly  advise  it  In- 
deed, hardened  as  I  am  to  most  other  people's 
troubles,  I  wouM  sooner  Biiffor  some  personal 
hurt  than  undergo  the  t»8k  of  breaking  the  matter 
to  Amy's  mother." 

*' Yet  it  ought  to  be  done,"  said  Bernard,  mu- 
singly. **  And  then,  if  there  should  be  a  chance 
of  saving  her,  and  we  throw  t^at  chance  away — " 

« I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  the  earl.  **But 
I  tell  you  frankly,  Bernard,  that  I  cannot  and  will 
not  face  that  woman,  who  has  been  treated  al- 
most as  badly  in  this  world  as  ever  created  woman 
was,  and  tell  her  that  another  blow  is  to  descend 
upon  her.  I  don't  mind  a  woman's  crying,  and 
oUnging  to  one,  and  vowing  that  one's  cruelty 
will  kill  her,  and  all  that — I  have  seen  too  much 
of  it — ^how  easily  it  is  gdt  up,  and  how  little  it 
has  to  do  with  any  thing  but  her  selfishness ;  but 
I  will  not,  at  my  time  of  life,  willingly  undergo 
the  actual  suffering  of  looking  at  the  quietly 
borne  agony,  which  I  foresee  will  soon  be  read  in 
Mrt.  Wilmslow's  face.  Damn  me  if  I  can,  or  will, 
then,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  with  unusual  em- 
phasis. 

Bernard,  we  have  seen,  had  little  regard  for 
his  noble  friend,  and  small  belief  in  his  sincerity, 
but  the  tone  and  manner  of  Lord  Rookbury  made 
it  impossible  to  doubt  that  for  once  he  was  giv- 
ing utterance  to  his  feelings. 


*'A  friend  of  such  a  woman  oa^t  to  asks 
any  sacrifice  of  his  own  comfort  for  her  sake," 
said  Bernard.  '*  After  what  your  lordship  hu 
said,  I  have  made  up  my  mind." 

*<Tou  propose  to  go  Aspen  Court,  and  infom 
Mrs.  Wilmslow  of  her  chUd's  danger.  It  would, 
no  doubt,  be  doing,  I  will  not  say  a  kindnesB,  but 
something  higher.  I  say,  unafiTectedly,  Bernard, 
that  I  honor  you  for  undertaking  th\^  wmk. 
Will  you  take  a  suggestion  ttow^meV 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Carlyon. 

"Let  the  visit  answer  two  pniposes.  Nte 
down  with  you  a  first-rate  physicimn,  but  do  not 
let  him  make  his  errand  known  until  he  has,  mi- 
observed,  examined  the  poor  child,  and  ««*»! 
you  have  prepared  Mrs.  Wilmslow.  You  are  not 
in  the  highest  fluvor  with  Wilmdow  himseUl 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  not^"  nid 
Bernard. 

<*  Exactly.  But  it  is  as  well  to  mT^d  nnpli 
antness.  Wilmslow  will  obey  nnj 
from  me  as  implicitly  as  the  blockhead's  natore 
will  allow.  I  will  desire  him  to  be  espedtlly 
civil  to  you,  and  to  your  companion,  who  has 
come,  by  my  desire,  to  look  at  Aapen  Coort,  for 
reasons  which  Wilmslow  will  understand,  or 
think  he  does.  That  will  seonre  him  perf^ 
freedom  of  action,  and  you  can  manage  the  rest 
Does  any  particular  name  ooonr  to  yon  as  thai 
of  the  man  you  would  take  down?" 

*<  I  am  rather  intimate  with  Boekbrook,"  said 
Carlyon.     "  If  he  would  go,  he  is  predssly  the 


man. 
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<*Pooh — we'll  make  his  refual  impossible,'* 
said  the  earl,  opening  a  cabinet,  and  taking  out 
a  check-book.  "He  is  a  first-rate  fUlow,  and 
will  do  what  any  second-rate  fellow  would  be 
afraid  to  do ;  namely,  lend  himself  to  the  litdt 
deception  without  fear  of  compromising  his  dig^ 
nity." 

The  earl  wrote  two  checks,  one  for  a  mag- 
nificent fee,  and  the  other  for  a  smaller  amount 

«  That  for  Rockbrook,"  he  said,  showing  the 
sum  to  Carlyon,  '<  and  this  please  to  use  for  ex- 
penses. **  Nay,"  he  said,  eamesUy,  *'  yon  will 
confer  a  very  great  obligation  upon  me  by  letting 
me  feel  that,  though  too  gpreat  a  coward  to  do 
this  myself,  I  have,  in  some  degree,  assisted  yon 
in  doing  it.  Put  it  up,  it  is  not  worth  a  second 
word.  I  suppose  that  yon  can  leave  town  to- 
morrow. Not  before,  because  I  think  my  letter 
to  Wilmslow  should  precede  you — ^it  will  prevent 
his  wife's  being  taken  by  surprise  at  your  arrival 
You  hesitate  as  to  that  t  Pray  be  frank ;  I  f&u 
that  you  have  some  good  reason." 

It  is  not  neoessaiy  to  trace  the  exact  line  of 
thought  which  traversed  Bernard's  brain.  What 
he  said,  was: 
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'*It  just  seems  to  me  as  possible  that  Mr. 
Wilmslow,  regarding  the  proposed  Tisit  as  one  of 
business,  might  not  keep  the  yoong  ladies  at 
home.  I  don*t  know  whether  thej  have  made 
any  acquaintance  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, but—" 

**  You  are  a  Tory  cleyer  man,  Bernard,"  said 
the  earl,  "and  it  is  only  my  age  that  gives  me 
the  advantage  oyer  you.  I  have  it,  howeyer,  at 
that  price,  and  I  see  what  you  mean,  but  will 
not  say.  The  second  Miss  Wilmslow*s  pride  has 
been  roused  by  finding  that,  though  she  oares 
very  much  for  you,  your  affections  are  placed 
elsewhere,  and  you  think  that  delicacy  will  scare 
her  away  when  she  hears  that  you  are  coming, 
and  that  she  will  take  a  sister  with  her.  Now, 
my  word  for  it,  she  will  remain  and  oonfront 
you."- 

**  At  all  events,"  said  Bernard,  who  was  indis- 
posed to  prolong  the  discussion,  **  I  am  glad  that 
your  lordship  has  clearer  views  on  a  certain 
point  than  you  had  when  I  first  visited  Bookton 
Woods." 

"Not  a  bit  dearer,"  said  the  earL  **l  told 
you  then  that  the  young  lady's  heart  was  yours — 
those  were  my  words.  I  see  no  reason  for  re- 
tracting them.  You  may  marry  her  now  if  you 
like.  It  would  please  her  mother — it  would  cer- 
tainly please  herself;  and  as  for  that  blatant 
ass,  who  would  be  your  esteemed  (ather-in-law, 
he  must  do  as  I  please.  Only,  if  you  do  make 
the  marriage,  yon  must  keep  your  wife  out  of 
the  Forester  set,  as  I  doubt  whether  Miss  Kate 
and  Polly  Maynard  would  altogether  firatemize, 
or  sororize,  or  whatever  the  word  is." 

**  I  admire  the  ease  with  which  your  lordship 
turns  from  a  grave  subject  to  a  light  one,"  said 
Garlyon,  **  but  I  cannot  just  now  imitate  it,  for  I 
am  sincerely  grieved  at  what  I  have  heard  to-day. 
I  will  see  Rockbrook  at  once.  I  think  I  shall 
just  be  in  time  to  catch  him  at  St  Vitus'  Ho§- 
pital,  where  he  visits." 

•<  I  talk  as  others  think,"  said  the  earL  "  My 
dear  young  friend,  we  should  all  go  mad  in  one 
day,  if  we  gave  any  thing  the  continuous  atten- 
tion which  it  is  deemed  decorous  to  affect  in 
speech.  You  might  as  well  try  to  keep  the  eye 
fixed  for  half  an  hour,  as  the  brain,  and  lucky 
for  us  that  it  is  so.  Broach  that  theory  to  the 
students  at  St  Vitus*,  and  good-bye." 

But  Carlyon  recurred  very  often,  during  the 
rest  of  that  day,  to  the  bright  face  and  fearless 
eyes  of  poor  little  Amy,  and  thought  sadly  of  her 
merry  laugh  being  hushed  forever.  Some  of  us 
may  have  thrown  our  hearts  open  to  a  little  fisiry 
of  the  kind,  and  she  has  dwelt  therein,  saucily, 
and  as  she  pleased ;  and  one  day  we  have  learned 
that  our  fairy  hat  beoome  aa  angel— perhaps  one 


murmur  may  be  forgiven  us  where  she  is  gone- 
bat,  most  surely,  those  who  have  loved  the  child 
will  forgive  it  in  one  another. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OLD    FRUNDS    AGAIN. 

Most  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  lives  are  of  our 
04m  making,  an  old  truth,  illustrated  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  we  left  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent  at 
the  close  of  the  last  chapter  of  his  history. 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  undertaking  in  which 
he  had  engaged  himself,  and  which  was  not  likely 
under  any  circumstances  to  lead  to  an  honorable 
or  profitable  result,  so  far  as  Paul  was  concerned, 
the  very  last  steps  which  he  had  taken  materially 
conduced  to  render  his  overthrow  more  disas- 
trous than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

He  had  closed  the  street-door  of  the  house, 
and  had  thereby  excluded  the  porter,  Galton. 
And  he  bad  tied  by  the  leg,  to  an  arm-ehair,  the 
only  other  person  in  the  place,  except  himself. 
His  own  precautions,  therefore,  increased  the 
chances  against  him,  and  when  the  creature  that 
had  occupied  the  strong-room  dashed  forth  upon 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  his  situa- 
tion became  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
recollection  that  he  was  beyond  all  aid  came 
upon  him  so  powerfully  as,  in  combination  with 
the  fright,  to  deprive  him  of  consciousness. 

There  were,  doubtless,  many  very  bad  things 
in  that  lawyer's  strong-room,  but  there  was 
nothing  quite  so  evil  as  Paul,  in  the  few  moments 
between  his  opening  the  door  and  being  thus 
prostrated,  had,  perhaps,  believed.  Those  who 
have  done  us  the  honor  to  read  this  narrative 
from  the  commencement,  and  whose  patience  and 
forbearance  will  ere  long  be  rewarded  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner,  will  remember  our  mentioning 
that  Mr.  Molesworth  had  a  partner  named  Penk- 
ridge,  who  resided  at  Norwood,  and  there  kept  a 
menagerie,  wherewith  he  frightened  himself  and 
his  neighbors.  Mr.  Penkridge  used  to  haunt  the 
docks  and  other  quarters  where  he  was  likely  to 
pick  up  additions  to  his  collection,  and  used,  of 
course,  to  be  fearfully  cheated  by  guileless  sailom 
who  had  brought  over  the  animals  as  pets,  sailors 
who  never  made  a  voyage  in  their  lives,  and  who 
bought  for  trifling  prieee,  of  country  showmen, 
creatures  for  which  the  confiding  Penkridge  was 
happy  to  pay  formidable  sums.  It  was  an  edify- 
ing sight  to  see  the  mild,  neat  Mr.  Penkridge 
seated  upon  one  of  the  narrow  hard  boards 
which  serve  for  seats  in  the  hotels  of  Ratcliffe 
Highway,  and  surrounded  by  four  or  five  dirty, 
crafty,  crimp-like  feUows,  the  party  listening — 
Penkridge  all  faith,  the  confederates  with  ap- 
proval— to  a  clumsy  yam  touching  the  capture 
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of  the  animal  which  the  attorney  was  just  then 
baying.  Few  of  Mr.  Penkridge*8  quadrapeds 
had,  according  to  the  sellers,  killed  less  than  six 
or  aeyen  men ;  uiid  the  aggregate  slaughter  which 
the  united  menagerie  must  have  committed  among 
helpless  natives,  aud  gullnnt  officers  in  the 
Queen's  and  Coinpuii^'H  service,  was  frightful. 
His  last  purchase,  however — that  of  a  strijyed 
hyena — ^iSade  fair,  as  we  have  seen,  to  deserve  a 
ferocious  reputation;  though,  as  it  happeneil, 
this  had  been  bought  on  the  strength  of  its  gen- 
tleness to. its  owner,  the  gentleman  whom  Paul 
had  tied  by  the  leg.  Mr.  Penkridge  had  pur- 
chased it  too  late  in  the  day  to  receive  it  at  Nor- 
wood, and  a  happy  idea  had  suggested  itself  for 
its  lodgement  in  the  meantime.  The  keeper, 
under  whose  eye  and  short  iron  stick  it  was  really 
docile,  had  been  brought  to  the  office,  to  be  re- 
oeiyedfor-the  night,  and  dispatched  with  his  in- 
teresting charge  to  Norwood  in  the  morning, 
and  the  ^rter  conceived  the  notion  that  the 
strong-room  would  be  a  capital  place  of  security 
for  the  beast  Galton  had  shown  much  attention 
to  the  plebean  Van  Amburgh,  and  had  gone  forth 
on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  when  Mr.  Che- 
querbent's  ill-fortune  led  him  to  the  door  of  the 
mansion.  It  is  sad  to  think,  too,  that  Mr.  Gal- 
ton's  kindness  was  not  well  rewarded;  for,  on 
that  person's  returning  with  the  materials  for 
Buppet,  and  finding  the  door,  which  he  had  left 
^jar,  closed  against  him,  he  had  no  resource  but 
knocking.  In  this  ho  had  to  persevere  for  a  long 
time  in  vain ;  but  at  last  the  noise  aroused  the 
wild-beast  man,  who,  starting  up,  was  brought 
to  the  ground,  chair  and  all,  by  PauFs  device. 
As  soon  as  he  could  extricate  himself,  which  pro- 
cess he  assisted  by  a  series  of  choice  commina- 
tiona,  he  blundered  to  the  door,  and  opening  it, 
he  admitted  the  person  whom  he  supposed  to 
hare  played  a  practical  joke  ux>on  him,  and  with 
one  well-delivered  blow,  floored  his  astonished 
host.  The  two  men  wrangled  and  quarreled  for 
some  time ;  but  at  length  the  truth  dawned  upon 
them  that  a  third  party  must  have  mingled  in 
the  business ;  and  search  being  made,  Paul  was 
found,  to  their  great  consternation,  lying  sense- 
less in  the  distant  office,  the  hyena,  which  had 
abandoned  him  after  the  first  bite,  crouching  on 
a  shelf,  amid  old  declarations,  and  pleas,  and 
other  fangs  of  its  relatives,  **  the  furred  law  cats." 
Paul  was  removed  to  the  porter's  bed ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  others  had  arranged  the  falsehood  by 
which  the  porter's  abandonment  of  his  post  was 
to  be  screened,  a  surgeon  was  fetched.  Mr. 
Chequerbent  was  soon  re&t(iic*<l  to  consciousness; 
but  the  wounds  he  had  icct;ived  were  serious, 
nnd  would  probably,  the  ductor  thought,  bo  at- 
toitueu  by  violent  inflammation.     Quiet  aud  cou- 


stant  care  were  pronounced  absolutely  necees-..-, ; 
and,  after  some  deliberation,  the  aristocratic  Pii;J 
Chequerbent,  whose  own  bewilderment  left  him 
small  voice  in  the  debate,  was  actually  removed 
to  St  Vitus'  Hospital. 

His  reception  at  that  establishment  was  8ome> 
wlmt  more  agreeable  than  he  had  expected ;  for 
he  had  some  uneasy  misgiving^  lest  the  whole 
forces  of  the  hospital,  including  three  or  tout 
doctors  of  great  West  End  repute,  would  be 
turned  out  to  welcome  him,  and  that  his  mis- 
fortunes, as  retailed  by  the  latter,  would  ftanish 
a  theme  for  the  conversation  of  the  metropolis. 
But  St  Vitus*  did  not  appear  to  share  in  Mr. 
Ghequerbent's  estimate  of  his  own  importance ; 
and  after  a  brief  examination  by  the  house  sur- 
geon, who  confirmed  the  view  of  tho  medioal  man 
first  called  in,  Paul  was  assisted  to  the  **  Galen 
Ward,**  and  deposited  in  one  of  sixteen  aomll, 
curtainless,  cleanly-looking  beds,  which  stood  in 
two  rows,  in  the  formal,  yellow-walled  chamber; 
the  whole  proceeding  taking  place  in  the  most 
quiet  manner,  and  the  officials  acting  as  compo- 
sedly as  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  aris- 
tocrats eaten  by  hyenas.  The  faardrfaced 
nurse  gave  Paul  rather  a  keen  glance,  which  was 
probably  satisfactory,  for  she  proceeded  to  pay 
him,  not  only  the  ordinary  attentions  she  owed 
to  a  patient,  but  others  by  no  means  of  routine, 
and  which,  credible  witnesses  assure  us  the  hos- 
pital nurse  reserves  for  those  who  haye  the  power 
and  the  will  to  be  grateful.  Mr.  Chequerbent, 
indeed,  aware  of  this  peculiarity,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  apprising  her  that  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  was  somewhat  comforted  in  his  affliction  by 
her  assuring  him,  with  a  smile,  that  there  was 
no  need  to  tell  her  that  Moreoyer,  the  Galen 
Ward  happened  at  that  time  to  be  about  half 
empty,  and  out  of  seven  or  eight  other  patients 
only  one  had  an  unpleasant  peculiarity. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  ward,  Paul  had  ample 
leisure  for  appropriate  meditation,  and  he  re- 
peatedly addressed  himself  to  review  his  recent 
adventures  and  general  position;  but  was  di- 
verted from  a  dispassionate  survey  thereof  by 
the  continual  recurrence  of  irritating  feelings 
whenever  Carlyon  and  Angela  became  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts.  Finally,  he  resolved  to 
send  for  Hey  wood,  and  explain  that  he  had  been 
wounded  in  endeavoring  to  discharge  the  priest's 
bidding ;  and  shortly  after  forming  this  resolu- 
tion, he  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 

He  was  awakened  after  a  couple  of  hours,  by 
feeling  hands  traversing  his  person  lightly  from 
head  to  foot,  pausing  at  intervals  in  their  course. 
Arousing  himself,  he  could  make  out,  by^e  dim 
light  burning  in  the  ward,  that  a  very  tall  figure, 
in  white,  was  standing  by  his  bedside.     Before 
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he  ooald  utter  a  vord,  the  figure  bent  down  and 
whiepered,  earnestly — 

**  Do  n*t  speak,  sir,  or  you  *1I  be  disappointed 

in  your  order." 

**  What  order  ? — what  are  you  talking  about? 
— who  are  you? — and  what  do  you  want?"  de- 
manded Paul,  in  the  agitation  of  one  who  is  sud- 
denly roused. 

**  Hush,  sir ;  pray  do,"  said  the  figure,  looking 
round  with  much  apprehension.  **  I  We  measured 
'em  all  but  you,  and  I  should  be  Tery  sorry  to 
disappoint  a  gentleman."  And  by  this  time  Paul 
could  see  that  his  companion  was  a  cadaverous- 
looking  man,  who  held  a  two-foot  rule  in  his 
hand. 

"FiTe  ten  I  made  you,  sir;  but  to  be  comfort- 
able and  correct,  we  Ul  go  over  it  again."  And, 
before  Paul  could  remonstrate,  the  rule  glided 
along  his  body,  th^  measurer  pausing  at  the  feet, 
and  apparently  considering  whether  he  should 
allow  any  thing  extra. 

**  We  '11  say  six,  sir,  any  how,"  said  the  man. 
''Copper  nails,  shields,  and  handles,  of  course. 
And  what  will  you  please  to  have  in  the  inscrip- 
tion ?     When  did  you  obiit  9" 

'*  When  did  I  do  what?"  said  Paul,  believing 
himself  listening  to  the  nonsense  of  a  dream. 
«*  Obi  it-~what  's  that  ?  Obi,  or  Three  Fingered 
Jack,"  he  muttered.  **  But  I  must  be  asleep ; 
and  yet  I  am  not  either;  and  this  fellow  is  real," 
he  added,  giving  the  man  a  push. 

'*  Obiit  is  Latin,  sir,  I  'ye  heard,"  whispered 
the  man  in  a  humble  tone. 

**  And  if  it  is,"  said  Paul,  incensed,  **you  need 
not  come  to  one's  bedside  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  tell  one  that  Be  off  with  you ;  I  be- 
lieve you  are  mad." 

« 1  have  had  that  said  to  me  many  a  time,  sir," 
said  the  man,  still  very  humbly;  **but  it  makes 
no  odds  when  I  know  quite  different  Will  you 
be  pleased  to  name  your  date,  sir,  and  it  shall 
be  put  in  correct" 

"What  date,  confound  you?"  said  Paul,  sit- 
ting up  in  bed  in  great  wrath. 

**Nay,  sir,  nay,  that  do  n't  look  well,"  said  the 
other,  laying  Paul  back,  and  keeping  him  straight- 
ly  stretched  out  *♦  There,  sir,  that's  the  way 
we  should  lie."  And  with  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Chequerbent's  chest,  the  other  held  him  down, 
despite  his  struggles,  but  continued  to  address 
him  deferentiaHy. 

"If  you  will  only  mention  the  date,  sir,  I 
could  be  going  about  my  work." 

"What  date,  once  more?"  demanded  Paul, 
fdriously. 

"  When  you  was  pleased  to  die,"  said  the  other. 
I  have  measured  you,  and  you  shall  have  it  home 
any  time  you  please  to  appoint  Here 's  my  card, 


sir.  They  call  us  extortionate,  but  your  respect- 
ed executors  will  have  no  reason  to  compUdn  of 
my  charges." 

"A  madman  —  a  madman,"  shouted  Paul, 
nearly  frightened  out  of  his  senses.  "Here, 
take  him  away — ^look  him  up— manacle  him, 
somebody." 

But  the  moment  he  raised  his  voice,  the  other, 
with  the  cunning  of  insanity,  threw  himself  on 
the  floor,  and  crept  away  so  rapidly  to  his  own 
bed,  that  the  drowsy  eyes  of  the  nurse,  who  was 
awakened  by  Paul's  shouting,  failed  to  .detect 
his  movements.  Paul's  explanations  to  her  were 
received  indulgently — more  indulgently  than  a 
plebean  patient's  would  have  been  under  similar 
circumstances — ^but  she  evidently  disbelieved  his 
story,  and  smoothing  the  bed-clothes,  told  him 
to  go  to  sleep  again,  for  that  he  had  had  an  ugly 
dream.  To  please  him  she  walked  round  the 
ward ;  but  if  one  man  was  more  fkst  asleep  .than 
another,  it  was  the  individual  who  ha^  as  Mr. 
Chequerbent  asserted,  come  to  his  bedside.  He 
was,  in  fact,  snoring.  Finding  the  nurse  not  only 
incredulous,  but  indisposed  to  contest  the  ques- 
tion, Paul  requested  her,  for  his  comfort,  to  place 
near  bis  hand  a  small  thin  poker,  which  he  had 
observed  in  the  ward ;  and  this  she  did,  remark- 
ing, as  if  he  had  been  a  child — 

"  There  's  its  pretty  poker,  then.  It  shall  beat 
the  hobgoblins,  it  shall.  Now  go  to  sleep."  And 
the  good  advice  she  gave,  she  speedily  proved 
that  she  was  not  above  taking. 

Paul,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  quietly  took  the 
poker,  and  concealed  it,  on  his  right  hand,  under 
the  bedclothes.  He  then  waited  the  further 
movements  of  the  man  who  had  disturbed  him. 
This  watch  was  long,  for  the  cunning  of  the 
other  prevented  his  moving  a  finger  for  upward 
of  an  hour.  Then  he  rose  slightly,  and  looked 
stealthily  round  the  ward,  and  at  last,  stealing 
from  his  bed,  he  proceeded  to  repeat  what  he  had 
probably  dv>uo  before  approaching  Paul.  The 
latter  could  see  him  gliding  from  bed  to  bed,  and 
silently  measuring  the  inmate  of  each — as  for 
his  coffin — noting  on  a  card  the  result  of  each 
calculation.  But  though  he  looked  wistfully  at 
Paul's  bed,  he  seemed  to  have  an  in>tinctive  fear 
of  again  attempting  the  operation  from  which  he 
had  been  scared,  and  finally  he  returned  to  his 
own  couch.  Weary  with  pain,  Paul  at  length 
could  keep  watch  no  longer,  and  again  he  dropped 
off  into  slumber,  this  time  heavier  than  the  last 
The  maniac,  unsatisfied,  was  more  wakeful,  and 
just  before  dawn  he  resolved  on  a  renewal  of  his 
attempt  Again  Paul,  in  his  sleep,  felt  the 
measuring-rule  traversing  him,  but  he  could  not 
rouse  himself  to  give  the  alarm  or  the  coup  he 
had  meditated.     The  man  completed  hiu  work, 
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•nd  as  he  did  so,  he  detected  the  poker  lying 
beride  PauI,  who  was  BofBoientlj  disturbed  to  be 
able  to  hear  him  matter  a  curse  upon  the  care- 
lessness of  the  sexton,  who  had  left  one  of  his 
tools  lying  about  He  then  stole  away.  Shortly 
afterward  the  nurse  made  her  round,  and  Paul, 
completely  wakened  by  her  tread,  called  her  to 
the  bed-side,  and  said,  in  a  whisper : 

"  Now,  nurse,  will  you  belieye  me  ?  That  fel- 
low has  been  here  again,  and  has  taken  away  the 
poker,  and  has  got  it  in  his  bed." 

Turning  suddenly,  the  nurse's  eye  caught  a 
slight  moTcment  in  the  couch  of  the  other 
man. 

'*  Pooh,  pooh !  dreaming  again,"  she  said,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  monomaniac.  "  It  is 
nearly  morning — get  one  more  sound  sleep  before 
the  light  comes  in ;  and  do  n't  talk  any  more 
nonsense.  Nobody  has  been  awake  except  your- 
self." She  then  placed  a  finger  on  Paul's  lip, 
and  retired. 

In  a  few  minutes  three  stalwart  serrants  of 
the  hospital  entered,  wearing  list  slippers,  so  that 
a  footfall  might  not  be  heard.  They  proceeded 
rapidly,  and  as  by  preconcert,  to  the  bed  of  the 
maniac,  and  before  he  could  offer  the  slightest 
resistance,  he  was  in  the  stringent  embrace  of  a 
strait- waistcoat ;  his  legs  were  strapped  together, 
and  he  was  borne  away.  He  uttered  no  cry,  but 
just  as  he  was  oonyeyed  through  the  door,  he 
Bidd,  in  a  loud  but  respectful  tone : 

*'  You  see,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  my  fliult 
if  you  should  not  get  your  coffins  in  time." 

**  Wo  could  haye  no  idea  that  he  was  in  that 
sort  of  way,"  said  the  nurse  to  Paul.  '<  He  was 
always  quite  quiet,  and  took  his  medicine  like  a 
Iamb.  He  was  in  the  undertaking  line  of  bu^- 
nesfl.  But  putting  one  thing  and  another  to- 
gether, I  should  n't  wonder,  now,  if  he  had  n't 
been  measuring  the  ward  for  their  coffins  CTery 
night  for  the  last  three  weeks."  This  was  an 
unguarded  admission  for  the  yigilant  lady  to 
make,  but  Paul  did  not  draw  the  natural  infer- 
ence from  it. 

<<  I  see  his  hand  more,"  she  continued,  <*  but 
of  course  I  did  n't  pretend  to,  because  them  lu- 
natics is  so  artful,  and  he  might  have  done  us  all 
a  mischief  if  he  had  known  he  was  watched.  But 
our  people  know  pretty  well  how  to  manage,  and 
we  did  n't  lose  much  time,  sir.  I  haye  n't  found 
the  poker,  though." 

Search  was  made,  but  the  instrument  was  not 
discoyered  until  the  morning,  when  it  was  found 
under  the  mattress  of  the  patient  whose  bed  ad- 
joined that  of  the  madman.  It  must  haye  been 
the  motion  of  his  arm,  after  placing  the  article 
where  it  could  not  readily  bear  witness  against 
him,  that  caught  the  eye  of  the  attendant.   Paul, 


eyen  in  his  trouble,  was  a  l|tll«  amnaed  at  the 
report  made  next  day  to  the  medical  genHeaea, 
and  at  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  mam 
inyited  attention  to  the  fact  that,  hmring  had  her 
suspicions  of  the  condition  of  the  patient,  but  m( 
liking  to  charge  him  hastily  with  being  mad,  ihi 
had  made  him  the  object  of  her  sedulous  watoh, 
night  after  night,  and  on  the  first  nnmiatakalile 
symptoms  had  taken  steps  for  the  protection  of 
her  other  charges.  But  her  charges  knew  better 
than  to  inyalidate  her  claim  to  the  praises  of  the 
medical  staff,  for,  as  Paul  put  it,  '<  No  mau  tana, 
when  not  in  a  corpore  iano,  makes  an  enemy  of 
the  person  who  has  his  corpxu  at  her  merey." 

It  was  one  or  two  days  after  this  that  GtflyoB, 
leaving  Lord  Rookbury,  hastened  to  St  Titm' 
Hospital  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Roekbrook. 
As  he  waited  in  the  hall,  the  priest,  Heywood, 
came  down,  passed  him  with  a  alight  bow,  and 
went  out. 

<*Has  he  been  confessing  some  CathoBe  pa- 
tient?" said  Carlyon  to  Mr.  Roekbrook,  who  fol- 
lowed Heywood. 

"No,"  said  Roekbrook,  "he  came  to  see  a 
young  fellow  with  an  odd  name,  who  met  irith 
an  odd  accident  Exchequerby — ^no — ^but  it  is 
something  about  the  exchequer,  too.  What's 
that  name  in  the  Galen  Ws^  the  hyena  bite, 
Warren  ?" 

"Chequerbent,"  said  the  dreaser,  who  was  in 
attendance  on  his  chief. 

"  I  never  heard  of  more  than  one  person  of 
that  name,"  said  Carlyon,  "but  it  can  hardly 
be  he.    Can  I  see  him,  when  we  hare  spoken?" 

The  idsit  to  Aspen  Court  was  speedily  arranged, 
Mr.  Roekbrook,  a  man  of  decision  as  well  as  of 
skill,  taking  just  three  minutes  to  consider 
whether  he  could  be  spared  from  town,  aqd 
announcing  the  result  by  desiring  Carlyon  to 
meet  him  at  the  mail  train  next  evening.  As  he 
took  the  check,  he  said : 

"  This  would  be  too  much  by  half,  but  your 
friend,  the  earl,  cheated  me  out  of  about  the 
balance  ten  years  ago,  when  I  had  attended  a 
lady  especially  recommended  to  me  by  him.  I 
suppose  this  is  conscience  money,  and  he  is 
pleased  that  he  has  had  the  interest  in  the  mean- 
time." 

"  Much  his  way,"  a^d  Bernard.  "  But  do  n't 
let  mo  detain  you.  I  should  like  to  see  the  pa- 
tient, however,  because  if  he  is  my  Chequerbent, 
he  will  be  glad  to  see  me." 

But  Bernard  mistook,  for  Paul  was  not  at  all 
glad  to  see  him,  and  looked  so  sulky — ^he  fancied 
that  he  was  being  dignified  and  reserved — ^that 
Carlyon  could  not  understand  the  case.  Paul 
would  give  no  account  of  the  accident,  would 
accept  no  service,  and  begged  that  Mr.  CarlyoB 
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woald  not  oonmimA  his  Taluable  time  in  fisiting 
m  hospiUL 

**  This  IB  ali  nonsense,"  sidd  Bernard,  as  soon 
as  ^e  had  made  oat  that  Paul  vas  really  offended 
with  liim.  "Somebodj  lias  been  setting  yon 
against  me.  That  wont  do.  I  appeal,  point 
blank,  to  your  own  gentlemanly  nature,  and  ask 
you  whether  the  terms  on  which  we  haye  liTed 
justify  you  in  quarrelling  with  me  without  telling 
me  why.  Come,  Paul,  treat  me  fairly,  and  then 
be  as  haughty  as  you  please." 

The  word  was  well  chosen.  Paul  had  wished 
to  appear  haughty,  and  as  his  haughtiness  was 
Acknowledged,  down  he  came  from  his  pedestal. 

« I  do  n't  deny  it,  Carlyon,"  he  said,  « that 
jou  haYO  often  acted  a  fHendly  part  by  me.  But 
if  you  cannot  see  that  your  present  conduct  has 
oanoelled  forcTer  all  kindlj  memories,  I  despair 
of  conTincing  you." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Bernard,  "  neyer  use 
]>ortentous  words  until  you  are  quite  sure  they 
are  deserred.  And  first  tell  me  what  you  mean 
by  my  present  conduct" 

*'  Tou  cannot  doubt  my  meaning,  Carlyon.  I 
wish  to  abstain  from  introducing  the  name  of  a 
lady  into  our  quarreL" 

**  We  have  no  quarrel  yet,  I  tell  you,"  said 
Bernard.  '*But  as  my  conscience  entirely  ac- 
quits me  of  CTer  doing  or  saying  any  thing  with 
reference  to  any  lady  which  could  gire  you  un- 
easiness, I  am  afiraid  I  must  ask  you  for  her 
name." 

<(  Do  you  mean  to  deny,"  said  Paul,  *'  that  you 
haye  certain  matrimonial  objects  ?" 

<*  On  the  contraiy,"  said  Carlyon,  "  I  mean  to 
aflirm  the  fact  most  strenuously.  What  is  your 
reason  for  desiring  that  I  should  continue  a  bache- 
lor? Haye  you  discorered  that  I  am  your  elder 
brother,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?  Tou  shall  be 
none  the  worse  by  my  marriage." 

'*  Don't  make  a  joke  of  it,  Carlyon,"  said  PauL 
^'  I  shall  be  a  great  deal  the  worse  by  your  mar- 
riage." 

**  I  wonder  why,"  said  Bernard,  slowly,  and  In 
an  amused  tone."  *<Yoa  cannot  well  be  the 
lady's  unjust  guardian,  whom  I  am  to  call  to 
account — I  don't  know,  though — perhaps  you 
may  be.  Tou  neyer  saw  her — ^possibly  that  is 
another  proof  of  your  neglect— yes — " 

'*  What  do  you  say  ?"  cried  Paul,  sitting  up  in 
bed,  and  opening  sreat  eyes.  '  *  I  neyer  saw  her  t 
Are  you  mad  T" 

<«  Do  me  a  faTor,  Paul,"  said  the  other.  "Just 
look  straight  in  my  face,  and  pronounce  to  me 
the  name  of  the  person  you  suppose  I  want  to 
marry;  because  I  see,  Tery  clearly,  where  you 


are. 


f» 


Paul  was  brightening  up  enormously,  but  pro* 


Tidentially  he  remembered  his  digidty,  and  re- 
strained himself. 

«I  had  reason  to  beUere,"  he  said,  in  a  Toiee 
in  which  delight  would  make  itself  heard,  despite 
his  endesTors,  '*  that  the  nobleman  who  has  done 
you  so  many  favors  was  going  to  do  you  another, 
and  confer  upon  you  the  hand  of  his  newly-fbund 
daughter." 

"What!"  said  Bernard,  laughing,  <«your 
fHend,  the  pretty  actress?  That  was  your  no- 
tion? Make  yourself  easy.  To  say -nothing  of 
the  presumption  of  thinking  to  win  against  you, 
because  in  truth  the  thought  nerer  entered  my 
head,  you  might  hare  giyen  me  credit  for  some 
regard  for  your  feelings.  I  do  not  think  I  erer 
showed  myself  yery  unmindftil  of  them." 

''  Tou  haye  not,  you  haye  not,"  sidd  poor  Paul, 
who  was  ready  to  cry.  <'But  you  haye  taken 
such  a  load  off  my  heart" 

**  Ton  were  no  wiser  than  yon  ought  to  haye 
been,  when  you  let  anybody  lay  it  on.  Master 
PauL  Who  was  it?  That  Jesuit  whom  I  met 
down  stairs  ?" 

**  Neyer  mind  who,"  sidd  Paul.  "  It 's  all  oyer. 
I  am  yery  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  see 
me." 

'*  Thank  your  friend  the  priest,"  sidd  Bernard. 
'*  Tou  ought  to  haye  sent  for  me.  But  for  the 
merest  accident  I  should  neyer  haye  known  that 
you  were  here.  Howeyer,  yon  are  in  first-rat 
hands;  I  will  speedily  commend  you  to  Bock 
brook,  though  that  is  not  necessary.  And  now 
tell  me  how  you  came  to  get  bitten  by  the  wild 
beast" 

'<  It  is  yery  dmple,"  said  Paul,  coloring.  **1 
opened  the  strong-room  at  the  office,  and  the 
beast  inside  flew  at  me." 

'<  Why,  what  were  the  other  fellows  about,  not 
to  tell  you  that  the  creature  was  there." 

'<  They  were  all  gone,"  said  PauL  <*  The  hy- 
ena," he  added,  as  if  desirous  to  get  away  flrom 
the  other  part  of  the  story,  **  was  a  new  pet  of 
Penkridge's.  So  Galton  told  me,  after  the  acci- 
dent" 

«  Did  you  know  the  beast  was  there,  then  ?" 

'*  Of  course  not  Do  you  think  I  should  haye 
been  such  an  idiot?"  He  stopped,  for  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  Carlyon  had  suggested  a 
most  capital  account  of  the  affair,  and  one  too 
good  to  be  destroyed.  '^Vl^ course,  I  mean,"  he 
added,  "  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  hyena,  or  I 
should  not  haye  opened  the  door.  I  thought, 
firom  its  yoiee,  that  it  was  a  dog  of  some  kind, 
and  any  dog  I  can  easily  quiet" 

Carlyon  had  no  clue  to  the  real  story,  but 
something  in  Paul's  manner  conyinced  him  that 
Mr  Chequerbent  was!  not  upeaking  the  exact 
truth. 
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«  Well/'  he  Bftid,  *<it  is  lucky  that  things  are 
not  worse.  By  the  way,  I  did  not  know  that  yon 
were  acqnainted  with  Mr.  Heywood.  If  yoo  had 
gone  to  Aspen  Court  with  me  you  would  hare 
met  him,  but  you  preferred  to  go  to  a  ball  and 
be  locked  up.  How  did  you  make  his  acquain- 
tance?'' 

**  He  introduced  himself  to  me,  at  the  Fortress, 
as  a  fHend  of  yours,  and  showed  me  a  good  deal 
of  attention,"  said  Paul.  **I  breakfasted  with 
him  at.  his  rooms." 

"When?" 

"The  morning  before  the  hyena  affair." 

"  It  was  then  that  he  put  into  your  head  the 
notion  about  me  and  Miss  Livingstone?"  said 
Bernard. 

"  No,  indeed,  it  was  not,"  said  Paul ;  which 
was  true,  for  this  had  been  done  on  the  night 
before. 

"Paul,"  said  Garlyon,  "one  word,  and  you 


will  pardon  it,  because  I  haTe,  as  yon  will  adout, 
earned  the  right  to-day  to  nn  againat  yon  oaee 
and  be  fbrgiTen.  I  do  not  ask  any  qucsdons,  bat 
Heywood  would  not  haye  inrited  yovi  to  breahbst 
if  he  had  not  intended  to  nse  you  aa  a  tooL  Ba> 
ware  of  him.  If  I  made  a  gueas  at  cartaia  ■§!> 
ters  I  should  pain  you  needleasly,  but  all  I  nj 
is — ^beware  of  that  priest  And  now — by  Jm% 
here  is  a  handsome  woman — and  coming  to  set 
you — and  a  young  lady  too." 

Neyer  was  a  disagreeable  oonTcnatloo  s» 
agreeably  broken  off,  for  here  entered  ov 
splendid  fHend,  the  Junonian  Mrs.  SeUiagar, 
with  her  full  figure,  and  bright  dark  eyes.  Bit 
what  of  her,  when  another  figore  escapes  from 
her  protecting  hand,  and  runs,  half-crjing;  vf 
to  Paul,  and  calls  him  a  wicked  old  thing  for  not 
sending  for  her?  0  my  Itady  Anna,  are  ihKm 
your  Rookton  manners  ? 


OLD-FASHIONED  TY 


(/r^. 


MALE  EXCELLENCE. 


DT  PATEBFAMIUAS. 


Mt  good  fHend  and  quondam  college-chum, 
Herbert  Choveley,  is  a  medinYal  bachelor,  and  a 
Tery  faTorable  specimen  of  his  class.  He  is  a 
trifle  ioo  mediseral,  if  any  thing,  and  beside  being 
forty-six,  which  he  cannot  help,  he  affects  Pusey- 
ism,  painted  windows,  and  Chaucer's  "  Canter- 
bury's Tales."  I  sometimes  think  he  mutt  feel 
slightly  uncomfortable,  when  "  dropping  in"  on 
a  bright  Sunday  morning,  just  before  church 
time,  he  catches  me  in  the  very  plenitude  of 
married  bliss,  reYelling  in  the  "bosom  of  my 
family ;"  buttoning  a  gloye  for  the  "wee  wifie," 
adjusting  a  sash  for  pet  Fanny,  who,  being  six 
years  old,  of  course  goes  with  us  to  morning 
serrioe,  or  just  preparing  to  give  baby  a  farewell 
kiss.  But  on  the  whole  he  appears  a  happy  fel- 
low, and  I  should  say  "  accepts  his  destiny." 

Probably  my  friend  jould  hsTC  been  a  bache- 
lor under  any  cirdrtmtanoes,  but  the  precise 
reason  he  gave  me  (in  a  conversation  many  years 
ago,  since  which  wo  have  have  not  re-opened  the 
subject)  for  "  withering  on  the  virgfin  thorn,"  was 
this.  His  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  his  reading, 
and  the  deep  impressions  he  hod  received  from 
his  mother's  a1mo*<t  saintly  gentleness — she  "was 
a  woman — but  God  rest  her  soul,  she 's  dead !" — 
of  the  Evangeline  stamp — ^led  him  to  cherish  in 


his  mind  the  very  meekest,  softest,  most  aubnis- 
sive  type  of  female  excellence  and  beanty.  No 
face  had  a  charm  for  him  which  would  not  hare 
beseemed  a  painted  window  in  a  cathedral*  and 
harmonized  with  long  white  hands  crossed  humbly 
on  the  breast ;  no  character  could  please  him 
long  unless  it  corresponded  with  such  a  face  and 
such  an  attitude.  At  twenty-three  he  had  found, 
as  be  devoutly  believed,  an  approximation  to  hb 
ideal,  in  the  sister  of  a  common  friend.  She 
h^d  a  Madonna  face,  long  dark  eye-lashes,  and  a 
chaste  repose  of  manner,  with  a  voice  that 

Waf  ever  centlo,  loft,  and  low. 
An  excellent  thing  In  womaa ; 

I  and  Herbert  had  not  seen  her  many  times  before 
a  watchful  seriousness  of  face,  and  an  occaaional 
lighting  up  of  the  eye,  when  he  was  in  her  com- 
pany, made  me  aware  that  he  had  been  power- 
fully impressed.  One  beautiAil  ■  Saturday  eveB- 
ing,  just  after  a  shower  had  fallen,  when  the 
golden  sunshine  lay  sweetly  on  the  trees,  and  an 
indescribable  repose  seemed  to  have  descended 
fW)m  the  skies,  because  it  was  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath,  he  called  to  return  a  book,  and  the 
hush  and  calm  which  had  been  stealing  over 
him  was  deepened,  not  broken,  by  the  solenm 
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tieUng  of  the  hall-clock  as  he  paated  it  Lann 
would  not  be  able  to  see  him  for  a  minnto  or  two; 
io  he  sat  in  the  library,  watching  the  snniety  and 
wishing  her  name  had  been  Beatrice,  thongh,  to 
be  snre,  Lanra  was  the  name  of  Petrarch's  lore. 
When  poor  Lanra  did  appear,  mj  friend,  with 
his  qnick  eyes,  and  qnioker  sensibilities,  was 
stmok  mute,  and  could  hardly  be  as  polite  as  the 
lady — such  a  contrast  was  there  between  the 
look  she  wore,  the  tremnlousness  of  anger  she 
could  not  conceal,  and  the  deep  gentle  calm  in 
which  he  had  been  bathing  his  soul.  Her  be- 
haTior  to  him  was  all  that  he  could  wish,  but  it 
was  eyident  she  had  recently  been  much  moTcd, 
and  moTod  to  anger  too,  of  a  very  high  pitch. 
Her  beautiful  cheeks  were  yet  flushed;  the  dark- 
ling light  had  not  died  from  her  eyes ;  her  Toice 
had  even  a  faint  suspicion  of  hoarseness  in  it  I 
In  the  intenrals  of  a  brief  conTcrsation,  her  lips 
shook  iuToluntarily ;  her  fingers  played  nerrous- 
ly  with  the  paper-knife,  or  disarranged  and  ar- 
ranged over  and  oyer  again  the  flowers  in  the 
rase.  She  was  evidently  reUered  when  Herbert 
rose  to  go ;  so  he  thought ;  and  Ae,  too,  was  re- 
Uered when,  in  the  open  air,  he  could  take  a 
long,  deep  inspiration,  and  gather  up  his  scatter- 
ed perceptions. 

His  Madonna,  then,  was  a  fury;  his  saintly 

ideal  was  made  of  the  same  clay  as .    Poor 

fellow !  He  formed  no  resolution  there  and  then, 
but  the  sequel  is  told  In  his  <' single  unblessed- 
ness"  to  this  day.  If  he  had  been,  I  will  not  say 
wiser,  but  less  of  a  blind  enthusiast,  he  would 
haTC  made  the  discoTcry  on  his  first  acquaintance 
with  his  Madonna.  She  had  what  Carlyle  calls 
*'  a  background  of  wrath"  in  her  composition ; 
amd,  aboTc  all,  he  would  haye  been  at  the  puns 
to  ascertain  whether  there  might  not  hare  been 
some  just,  nay,  some  noble,  honorable  cause  for 
the  burst  of  indignation  which  had  so  disturbed, 
and  probably  distressed  his  Laura,  that  sweet, 
calm  Saturday  evening.  But  he  did  not  He 
was  not  selfish ;  he  was  not  exacting ;  but  the 
ahook  was  too  much  for  him.  He  was  one  of 
those  to  whom 

A  wmnan  mored  \a  like  a  fountain  tronblad— 
Muddy,  Ul-neeming,  thick,  b«reft  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  po^  none  eo  dry  or  thiraty, 
Will  deign  to  dp  or  touch  one  drop  of  it 

Laura  had,  probably,  no  more  than  a  presenti- 
ment, if  even  she  had  that,  that  she  had  impressed 
my  fHend,  and  she  is  now  with  her  husband  in 
Canada — the  very  paragon  of  wives  and  mothers, 
as  I  am  credibly  informed. 

Carried  on  without  mentioning  Laura,  my 
friend  and  I  have  not  unft^quent  discussions 
about  the  old-fiMhioned  types  of  female  exoel- 
tonee,  which  moat  ooamand  hia  nrmpatliiet. 
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Looking  at  them  soberly,  can  a  cultivated  con- 
scienee  and  enlightened  judgment  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  '*  submissive "  element  is  too 
much  developed,  that  some  of  the  most  lovely 
and  loveable  heroines  of  early  song,  drama  and 
romance,  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a  little 
less  *'  gentleness,"  and  a  little  more  decision  of 
cJiaracter?  Doubtless,  according  to  apostolic 
authority,  wives  should  "obey  their  husbands," 
and  cultivate  " shamefacedness  and  sobriety;" 
according  to  Shakspeare,  should  be  always  ready 
to  pay  the  *'  tribute  of  love,  fair  looks,  and  true 
obedience;"  according  to  Milton,  should  be  ** ob- 
sequious" in  their  very  **mijesty;"  according  to 
the  marriage  service,  should  '*love,  honor,  and 
obey ;"  and  according  to  common  sense,  and  the 
teachings  of  every-day  experience,  should  **  pull" 
with  their  lords,  and  **  know  when  to  give  way." 
But  there  is  surely  a  point  at  which  submission 
may  become  guilty  and  dishonorable ;  at  which 
the  highest  art  of  the  poet  is  scarcely  sufllcicnt 
to  beautify  and  glorify  it  Except  to  peculiarly 
constituted  minds,  it  can  scarcely  be  a  subject 
even  of  tragic  satisfaction,  when  some  sweet 
creature  is  made  to  sacrifice  her  best  affections, 
and  even  resign  her  truest  duties,  as  well  as  her 
holiest  rights,  to  the  caprice  of  some  stem-heart- 
ed barbarian  of  a  moral  experimentalist,  who 
amuses  himself  by  trying  how  far  a  woman's 
heart-strings  may  be  stretched  without  breaking ; 
still  less  when  she  is  represented  as  bearing  re- 
proach and  indignity,  not  to  say  brutality,  on  ao* 
count  of  crimes  of  which  she  is  innocent,  without 
opening  her  gentle  lips  in  self-defense,  or  plead- 
ing mightily  with  her  tyrant  Unless  the  genius 
of  the  artist  who  paints  a  picture  like  this  be  of 
the  very  highest  order,  a  sentiment  of  moral  dis- 
approbation arises  in  the  mind  which  is  too  strong 
for  the  **  ideality"  of  the  picture,  and  almost  puts 
out  its  beauty.  It  is  true  I  keep  my  thoughts  on 
these  matters  pretty  much  to  myself,  when  Mrs. 
Paterfamilias  is  present,  leaving  her  to  infer  that 
I  have  the  same  unqualified  admiration  as  our 
friend  Cheveley  for  tiie  **  Nut-browne  Mayde," 
for  Griselda  in  th«  **  Clerk's  Tale,"  and  for  Des- 
demona  in  '* Othello."  Though  even  in  her  com- 
pany, I  would  rather  dwell  on  the  mildly-toned 
portraiture  of  womanly  ^Mttence  given  us  by 
a  poet  conscious  that  he  is 

The  heir  of  all  the  agei^  In  the  Ibremoet  files  of  time, 
and  hinting  what  a  husband  expects  in  hii 
partner,  without  that  savage  ezactingness 
which  distinguishes  your  Leofrie  of  Goventryy 
or  your  Marquis  Walter  of  Saluces.  The 
man  who  irvM  not  be  satisfied  with  "Isa- 
bel"isa nevermind!  he  is  hard  to  satisfy : 

Sweet  Ups  wbenoa  perpetually  did  relffn 
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W«n  flzad  ihsdowf  of  tbj  flxtd 

EtTtrtd  ImImI    .... 

A  eonrtft  to  tudoie  uid  to  obcj, 

A  hftto  of  flonip  |»rlMie«  and  of  ww%j, 

CrowiMd  ImImI,  thzooi^  all  ber  placid  lUK 

The  qnara  of  marrlagv,  a  mott  p«rlbet  wife. 

Bat  I  cannot  help  noting  that  Idabel  is  said 
to  hate  had 

The  intaitiTe  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thoroogb-edged  intelleot  to  pert 
Error  from  crime    .... 

And  I  Tontare  to  doubt  whether  she  would 
hare  submitted  to  insult  and  blows  from  her  lord 
fbr  some  unexplained  offense,  without  an  effort 
to  set  herself  right  with  him.  And  not  all  my 
reTerence  for  Sbakspeare,  and  all  my  love  for  his 
creation  of  Desdemona,  shall  prevent  my  inquiry, 
as  a  husband  and  father  of  a  family,  whether 
Besdemona  was  not  responsible,  in  great  part, 
fbr  **  the  trag^io  loading  of  that  bed  ?'*  I  do  not 
wish  to  spoil  a  beautiful  ideal  picture  in  any 
one's  mind,  still  less  to  dispute  that  OthelIo*s 
bride  was  up  to  the  type  of  womanhood  in  her 
age  and  country — I  mean  their  very  highest 
type ;  but  I  do  happen  to  think  that  the  type  is 
one  which  cannot  be  contemplated  with  unmixed 
delight  and  approbation  by  a  nineteenth  century 
spectator. 

It  is  very  beautiful,  it  makes  the  heart  leap, 
and  the  tears  to  come,  when  the  **Nut-browne 
Mayde  "  insists  on  accompanying  her  banished 
love  to  the  greenwood — 
81th  it  ie  lo,  that  ye  will  go,  I  will  not  leave  behind; 
Shall  never  be  raid  the  Nat-brown  Maid  was  to  her  love 
unkind. 

Even  at  the  expense  of  her  reputation — 

Vor  I  will  prove  that  fiiithfol  leve,  It  ia  devoid  of  shame. 

And  her  womanly  delicacy— 

''Lo,  yet  before,  ye  must  do  more,  if  ye  will  go  with  me, 
As  cat  yonr  hair  ap  by  year  car.  your  kirtle  by  year  knee,** 
I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  for  yoa  than  'longeth  to  woman- 

hfde, 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear,  to  shoot  in  time  of  need. 

But  when  the  **  Earle's  son  "  puts  her  love  to 

the  last  bitter  test,  and  challenges  her  affection 

with  shame  and  dishonor,  and  she  replies — 

Thoagh  in  the  wood  I  understand  ye  had  a  paramour, 
AU  this  may  nought  remove  my  thought  but  that  I  will 

be  your. 
And  she  shall  And  me  soft  and  kind,  and  courteous  every 

hour,  ^^^ 

Olad  to  fulfill  all  thatV^Hl  command  me  to  my  power; 
For  had  ye  too  an  hundred  mo*,  yet  would  I  be  that  one. 
Wot  in  my  mind  of  all  mankind  I  love  bat  yon  akme, 

I  am  heretical  enough  to  think  that  the  poet 

would  have  satisfied  the  moral  sense  better  by 

breaking  the  lady's  heart  on  the  spot,  than  by 

thus  making  her  acquiesce  in  her  dishonor,  and 

▼olunteer  menial  offices  for  the  paramour  of  her 

ftckle  and  insulting  lover. 

In  the  '*  Clerk's  Tale  "  the  stoxy-teller,  knowing 

tail  well  how  much  improbabUitj  woald  attach 


to  any  tale  in  which  a  loving  woman  sbomlA  to 

represented  as  giring  np  to  anppoaod  death,  int 

her  daughter — 

Have  here  again  yonr  llttla  ytmsft  waM 
Fteewell,  my  child,  I  never  ahall  thfta  «el 

And  then  her  son,  jost  two  yean  old,  pnjisK 
the  ravisher  of  her  darling  that 

Her  little  son  he  would  fai  esrtM  giava 
Ills  tender  Umbte,  delicate  to  sicht. 
From  foulee  and  firom  beaatea  ft>r  to  aave^ 

merely  at  her  lord's  bidding  without  eomplaiot— 
has  provided  against  any  difficulty  in  the  reader^! 

mind,  as  well  as  he  could,  bj  the  oath  which  be 

pute  into  Griselda's  mouth  before  the  "  alliance." 

But  do  not  the  stirred  heart  and  oonsoienee  of  tke 

reader  begin  to  play  havoc  with  the  beauty  of  tkii 

portraiture  of  a  loving,  obedient  woman  (tboagk 

how  could  a  woman  love  such  a  fellow  as  Marquis 

Walter  turned  out  to  be?)  when  she  conseDts, 

without  expostulaUon,  to  be  ignominiously  pot 

away  for  no  offense  whatever ;  and  not  only  so— 

for  it  must  be  granted  that  **  eke  the  Pop^,"  is 

said  to  have  **  consented  it,  rancour  for  to  slake," 

and  good  wives  of  '*  great  **  folk,  down  to  poor 

Josephine,  have  often  been  put  away  for  "  state" 

reasons — but  to  prepare  the  home  for  her  late 

lord,  once  her  home,  for  the  new  bride  t    Ought 

the  poor  creature,  even  if  she  must  be  made  to 

give  up  her  babes  one  by  one,  and  finally  to  go 

back,  heart-crushed,  to  her  father's  home,  after 

a  married  life  of  wrong  upon  wrong,  to  be  foreed 

to  say : — 

And  of  yonr  newe  wlfo,  Ood  of  hla  graet 
So  grant  yon  weale  and  prosperity, 
Fbr  I  triU  gladljf  yieldtn  her  mp  jrfaes, 

and  then  to  go  about  with  a  pale  face,  compressed 
lips,  and  a  bursting  breast, 

The  house  to  dight. 
And  tables  for  to  set  and  beddea  make, 

till  she 

Hath  every  chamber  arrayed  and  bia  halL 

because  another  was  coming  to  lie  in  the  bosom 

Arom  which  she  had  been  sent  away  ?     Could  she 

do  all  this,  even  under  a  mediseval  moral  regime, 

without  guilt  before  God  ?    Those  are  questioas 

which  I  put  to  Herbert  when  Mrs.  P.  is  not  near. 

He  usually  stops  my  mouth    by  quoting  the 

sweetest  passage  in  the  whole  episode,  and  in- 

quiring  if  it  is  not  conceived  in  the  tme  spirit 

of  Christian  gentleness  and  forgi^ 

One  thing  beseeohe  I  yon  and 

That  ye  ne  prlrke  with  no  UnrmoiUDf 

This  tender  maiden,  as  ye  have  dona  nuil 

or  the  advice  to  **  Those  about  to  Marry  " 

which  the  "Nutbrowne  Mayde"  eondudea:—- 

»k,klnd,«i 


Hare  ye  may  see  that  woman  be  In  lova 

ftoble: 
Let  nerer  man  reprove  them  then,  or  eall  tbaas  variaU» 
But  nibar  pnqr  «ei  that  we  any  to  Umm  %• 
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Hb^  noi*  aught  tb^  to  Qod  ob^,  Ind  Mm  bat  Him 
And  when  I  tuj  that  men  who  haTC  formed  their 
ideal  of  feiiui]«gentlBii«usiidanbmuaiTencsB  upon 
■nch  model*  u  Deidemona,  Qriielda,  and  the 
HntbTaini  Mud,  will  probeblj  be  dis&ppointed  in 
married  life ;  or  if  not,  flnd  that  wometi  of  that 
^e  ore  ill-flttcd  to  meet  the  atem  practicBlitiea 


of  the  Ufb  of  to-daj,  ha  torn*  rmmd  ap«o  me  irith 
a  pollee  leport  In  jesterdaj**  Ftnui,  bj  which 
it  appears  aome  pmle-fkoad,  half-etaited  wife,  The 
■apports  hj  the  labor  of  her  hands  a  hnahand 
vho  Emuhea  her,  and  three  or  four  oliildren,  per- 
Jurea  heraelf  in  Bi*iDK  Riraed  erldeoee  agdnst 
said  ■■hnihaod," — peijnni  beneif,  In  order  to 
screen  him  by  aofteidng  down  "  atnbbom  fheta," 
In  a  loeg  eonrge  of  meekly-bome  bmtaHty. 
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THOMAS  DODOHiy.  N.  A. 


DotTomr  stands  In  the  first  rank  of  Americaii 
landseapiste.  Bia  rcpntaUon  grew  up  with  the 
repnIttioDS  of  Cote  and  Durand;  and  Donlap 
baa  placed  him  on  a  platform  with  those  two 
great  artista.  He  has  »  flae,  noblo,  generous 
nature,  with  many  admirable  qoalltles  of  heart 
■sd  mind,  and  maeh  that  ia  true  and  great  in 
•rl  Be  haa  had  aome  momenta  of  porest  in. 
■^ration — and  In  then  mamoota  has  produced 
pletDiea  of  mnoh  thongbt,  feeling,  and  power. 
Rb  palntingi  are  innnmerable.     Bit  beat  are 


among  hia  early  eS'art8,^R^haTe  found.  perm»* 
aent  cichea  in  the  caatlea  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
balls  of  hii  own  coanlrj.  One  of  his  beat  work* 
ia  in  the  possession  of  Alexander,  the  artist,  of 
Boaton.  Others  adorn  the  drawing-roomsof  some 
of  the  wealthiest  families  in  New  York,  but,  aa 
we  hsTe  not  a  list,  we  cannot  give  exactly  thdr 
name*  and  niches ;  nor  oan  we,  until  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  tliem,  ^to  more  than 
a  genenl  Idea  of  tbdr  great  arUatic  merits. 
Thomaa  Doa^ty  was  bom  in  FhOadelnUa^lA. 
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1798.  Hif  pftrcBUge  is  req>6etable.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  pat  out  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
tanner.  Thi8wasnotpleaiingtohi8taete,norso 
agreeable  to  his  olfSactories  as  the  firagrant  breath 
of  Natore.  He  loved  her,  wooed  her,  and  filled 
up  the  goblet  of  his  sonl  with  her  beantj. 

Oar  ardst  is  self-taaght  He  has  had  no  great 
masters.  He  went  to  school  to  natare,  and  it 
had  been  well  for  him  if  he  had  continaed  in  her 
school,  until  his  career  had  been  completed.  He 
seised  upon  every  means  of  stady  that  lay  be- 
fore him.  He  went  abroad,  studied  the  old 
masters  assiduously,  and  painted  many  fine  pic- 
tares.  He  made  the  acquaintapce  of  Bally,  and 
received  mach  benefit  from  the  society  and  ad- 
vice of  this  truly  eminent  artist  Many  other 
important  tributaxies  helped  to  swell  the  stream 
that  wafted  him  onward  to  honor  and  fame. 

During  his  apprenticeship  he  made  a  few  pic- 
tures in  oil  and  India  ink,  and  finally,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  counsel  of  all  his  friends,  he  forsook 
his  savory  trade  to  become  a  professional  artist 

From  his  earliest  boyhood  he  loved  the  woods, 
the  streams,  the  hills,  and  the  valleys.  He  dwelt 
with  them — he  felt  their  power — he  made  them 
bis  study  and  delight 

He  commenced  painting  with  the  feeling  that 
God  made  the  world,  and  all  tUngs  therein.  He 
was  filled  with  the  power  of  thb  feeling,  and  he 
made  it  felt  in  his  pictures,  which  are  fiill  of  the 
beauty  of  thought  and  feeling. 

If  he  had  pursued  art  wiUi  that  pore  love  of 
nature,  which  first  impelled  him  to  produce  a 
picture,  he  would  have  been  nnequalled  in  the 
representation  of  nature ;  bat  like  too  many  per- 
sons of  great  and  genial  hearts,  he  married  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  soon  found  himself  called 
upon  for  the  support  of  a  large  fkmily,  which  is 
not  very  easily  obtidned  in  the  most  lucrative 
walks  of  art  He  has  panted  too  much — ^too 
hastily.  The  wants  of  his  little  ones  sparred 
him  on  too  fast.  Thought  declared  thai  she 
would  not  be  a  race-horse  for  any  one,  and 
despite  his  whips  and  spurs,  would  go  no  further 
with  him.  Beauty  sighed  that  she  was  forsaken. 
Nature  said  that  he  had  represented  her  under 

e  color 

self  from  him.  Truth  bowed  assent,  and  went 
with  her.  These  were  sad  partings  for  Doughty. 
All  the  pictures  he  has  painted  since  are  value- 
less as  works  of  art  He  became  filled  with  the 
love  of  the  world.  He  made  his  pictures  for  the 
world,  and  they  are  wanting  in  thought,  beauty, 
flBeling,  harmony,  because  he  felt  the  love  of  God 
and  natare  less,  and  the  love  of  the  world  more 
than  when  he  wedded  art  He  has  bat  one  means 
of  salvation  lefU- that  Is  repentanoa— to  ratnoe 


his  stepe,  and  to  hamUy  aeknowle<|ge  his  enon 
at  the  mUan  of  Natwrt  and  TrutiL 


all  kinds  of  false  co^s,  and  placed  her  in  all 
sorts  of  bad  lightillifh  thereupon  divorced  her- 


J.  P.  CROPSEY,  N.  A 


Cropsey  has  studied  with  great  aandoity,  aai 
worked  with  the  feeling  that  art  is  for  him  a  re- 
ligion— a  high  and  holy  soaroo  of  life  and  li^t 
There  is  much  in  his  woriu  that  is  true  sad 
great  His  perspective  and  architectare  are  of 
the  finest  Hiff  figures  eorreotlj  drawn  aid 
gracefiilly  attitudinised.  We  know  not  where 
he  was  bom,  nor  how  he  was  bred.  We  ibsll 
only  speak  of  him  as  an  artist*— of  the  thougkt, 
soul,  feeling  that  he  has  evolved  throagfa  the 
language  of  art 

Early  in  his  professional  career  he  went  abroad 
to  study  the  old  masters.  He  stood  before  the 
Transfiguration  of  Raphael  with  wonder  and 
worship.  He  knelt  before  it,  and  drank  in  the 
soul  and  feeling  of  art,^  and  felt  himself  a  greater 
and  better  man.  He  went  to  Tivoli,  and  made 
studies  of  the  place,  and  <<  The  Temple  of  Sybil 
at  Tivoli,"  is  said  to  be  his  best  picture.  There 
are  beauties  in  this  picture  unfelt  bj  the  world— 
many  things  worthy  of  a  great  master.  The 
architecture  is  unsurpassed ;  the  aky  is  beautifiBl 
and  clear,  but  there  is  a  want  of  prodaetion  in 
the  foreground  which  makes  its  greatness  nnfelt 
*'  The  Coast  of  Genoa,"  was  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  out^door  painting  on  the  walls  of  the 
academy  at  its  last  exhibition,  and  the  finest 
exhibited  there  since  the  days  of  Cole.  In  this 
picture  Cropsey  seems  to  have  broken  away  from 
himself,  and  to  have  breathed  in  the  pore  air  of 
the  Italian  sky,  and  the  Italian  coast 

He  has  chosen  the  picturesque  varieties  of  his 
theme  with  great  intellectual  sagacity ;  given  to 
them  an  atmosphere  that  the  human  lungs  csn 
expand  in,  and  over  cloud,  mountain,  sea,  and 
tower  poured  the  frdl  light  of  day.  The  concep- 
tion is  bold ;  the  treatment  marked  by  a  broad 
and  accurate  comprehension  of  natare,  manly 
and  artistic  in  the  highest  degree.  The  picture 
is  without  dark  shadows.  The  clouds,  bathed  in 
silvery  light,  float  through  the  blue  space,  ming- 
ling at  the  horizon  with  the  bold,  irregular  moun- 
tains, upon  whose  summits  the  snow  yet  seems  to 
resist  the  summer  sun.  It  seems  miles  from 
their  wild  heights  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and 
as  we  trace  the  barren  coast  around,  there  on  a 
little  peninsula,  embosomed  in  trees,  with  eloiattf 
and  tower,  sleeps  a  oonvent,  within  whose  white 
walls  the  indolent  monk,  kneeling  before  some 
dim  picture  of  the  Virgin  or  rudely  earvad  imago 
of  the  Bedeemer,  secnrelj  ooants  hit  beads.  On 
the  right  rises  the  tower  of  Qenea,  oomiaeiad  witt 
the  fbrtifloatioii  by  a  tladaol>  irtuBM  anfaai  sfw 
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the  mountain  road  and  the  conrent  below,  where, 
with  banner,  sword,  and  helmet,  flashing  in  the 
son,  mores  a  military  procession.  At  the  foot 
of  this  mountain  wall  fishermen  are  busj  with 
their  nets;  the  sea  is  lashed  into  foam,  and  a 
boat  qaiyers  on  the  ridge  of  a  crested  ware.  The  en- 
tire work  bears  the  impress  of  consummate  power. 
Beside  these,  Cropsej  has  painted  other  land- 
scapes that  will  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the 
galleries  of  posterity;  while  he  has  produced 
many  others  that  are  fine  in  feeling,  but  wanting 
in  the  Aillness  of  coloring,  breathing  with  thought 
and  beauty,  yet  wanting  in  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, and  fbll  of  unmeaning  touches. 


T.  ADDISON  RICHARDS,  N.  A. 

Mr.  Richards  is  one  of  the  younger  landscap- 
ists.  In  his  department  of  art  he  has  painted 
much  and  well. 

««The  Indian  Paradise,*'  or  the  "Dream  of  the 
Happy  Hunting-Orounds,"  exhibited  at  the  last 
Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy,  is  his  most 
unbitious  effort  The  artistic  treatment,  no  less 
than  the  subject,  is  strikingly  picturesque,  poeti- 
cal, and  thoroughly  American.  In  the  fore- 
ground, typical  of  the  present  life,  is  a  rude  and 
desolate  rocky  eminence,  fertile  only  in  a  few 
scattered  shrubs  and  grasses,  upon  the  Terge  of 
which  an  old  Indian  chieftain,  disheartened  and 
exhausted  by  the  long  and  unsuccessful  toils  of 
the  chase,  has  cast  himself  down  to  rest  As  the 
hunter  sleeps  on  his  eyrie-pillow,  his  bow  falls 
firom  his  hand  into  the  deep  gorge  beneath,  oTer- 
hung  with  masses  of  floating  rapor — the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  diriding  the  Present  and 
the  Future.  Beyond  smiles  a  grand  panorama  of 
far-reaching  hill  and  Tale,  which  the  sun,  the 
Great  Spirit,  lifting  the  Teil  of  cloud  and  mist,  is 
called  into  laughing  life  and  gladness  by  the  glow 
and  warmth  of  his  magic  smile.  Golden  rays 
sportiyely  catch  the  last  flying  Tapors,  and  one 
elfin  gleam  kisses  the  lips  of  the  yeteran  sleeper, 
and  calls  to  his  dreaming  fancy  the  rision  of  the 
sunny  land  of  his  life's  hopes — the  promised 
'*  Happy  HunUng  Grounds."  • 

While  the  cultiyated  eye  will  enjoy  the  intel- 
lectual and  poetic  spirit  of  the  picture,  the  less 
appreciatiye  obserrer  will  yet  regard  it  with  plea- 
sure, eren  though  he  riew  it  only  as  an  actual  scene. 
He  win  be  content  with  the  brilliant  scenic  effect, 
the  soft  and  soothing  atmosphere,  the  delicate 
color,  and  the  changing  forms.  This  work  must  con- 
tribute greatly  to  adyance  the  artist's  reputation. 

His  next  most  elaborate  work  is  entitled  Alastor, 
and  illustrates  the  following  passage  from  Shel- 
ley's poem— «il2atlor,  or  the  Spirit  of  SoUiude.''* 

"OlMdleiittothelli^t 
That  ilMm*  wtthfai  hlf  mmiI,  Im  want  tnumlnff 
VkewiodlBfof  thtddL   TterlTuIii 


Wanton  wai  wild,  through  muaj  %  deep  raTine, 

Beneath  the  fbreet  flowed.    Sometlmei  it  ftli 

AoMmg  the  maM,  with  hollow  hannony. 

Dark  and  profound.    Now  on  the  policed  etonee 

It  daneed,  like  childhood,  langhlnf  ae  it  went; 

Then  through  the  plain  in  tranauM  wanderlngt  crept 

Refleeting  ereiy  herh  and  drooping  bud 

That  ovemung  ite  quietneea.    0  itream! 

Whose  fouree  u  iBaeoewlble  profound, 

Whither  do  thy  BTfltarlous  watera  tend  f 

Thou  imaceet  mj  life.    Thy  darkeome  itHlneM, 

Th J  daisling  waree,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gnlfli. 

Thy  learehlesa  fountaini,  ai^  iuTifible  eouree, 

HaTO  each  their  type  in  me;  and  the  wide  iky 

And  meaeureleei  ocean  may  declare  af  loon 

What  ooiy  carem,  or  what  wandering  cloud 

Oontaiae  thy  watera,  aa  the  unirerM 

Tell  where  Uieae  lirhig  thoughta  reaide,  when  atretdbed 

Upon  thy  flowera  my  bloodleaa  limba  ahall  waate 

r  the  paaing  wind  r 

T.  Addison  Bjohards  was  bom  in  London,  and 
when  a  child,  remoTcd  with  his  father,  the  Rot.  Wm. 
Richflrds,  to  Georgia,  where  the  family  now  resides. 

At  the  age  of  tweWe  years  he  illustrated  a 
manuscript  of  150  pages  in  water  colors.  While 
going  to  school  he  prepared  «  work  enUtled 
**  Young  Ladies'  Instraeior  in  Flower  Painting," 
which  was  published  in  Baltimore.  From  flower 
painting  he  proceeded  to  landscape  painting,  and 
finally  4f  teaching  painting  in  Georgia.  His 
next  effort  was  a  series  of  romantic  riews,  en- 
graTed  upon  steel  by  eminent  artists,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  Tolume  entitled  **  Georgia  lUu9trated,** 
edited  by  his  brother,  Wm.  C.  Richards,  Esq. 
He  then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
for  a  year  deroted  himself  to  the  tomes  of  Coke, 
Blackstone,  and  Kent  The  law  was  distastefU, 
and  he  suddenly  abandoned  it,  and  came  to  Mew 
York  with  the  determination  to  become  a  profes- 
sional artist,  where,  during  nine  years,  he  has 
been  a  faithful  student  of  nature.  More  of  Rich- 
ard's works  haye  been  engrared  than  any  of  our 
younger  artists.  Our  artist  is  also  a  clerer  lite- 
rateur.  He  was  at  one  time  connected  with  his 
brother  in  the  publication  of  the  **  Orion,*^  a 
monthly  magasine,  for  which  he  wrote  numerous 
tales,  romances,  and  sketches.  In  1868,  he  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  <*  Summer  Stories  of  the 
South,"  a  Tolume  of  romances,  illustrating  the 
scenery  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  A  series 
of  illustrated  articles  on  the  Scenery  and  Topo- 
graphy of  the  Republic  hare  appeared  in  Harper's 
Magasine.  He  writes  occasionally  for  the  lite- 
rary Journals  abroad,  and  is  now  preparing  an 
elegant  illustrated  Toll^lf  on  landscape  for  a 
house  in  New  Tork. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Richards  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  National  Academy,  and  an  Aoademioian, 
and  in  1850  a  member  of  the  council,  and  corre- 
sponding secretary.  In  person  our  artist  is  about 
the  medium  height,  slender,  pale,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  Tery  fair  hair.  His  disposition  is  amiable ; 
his  manner  gentle ;  his  conrersation  fluent ;  his 
age  about  28;  his  studio  in  the  New  ToriL 
UniTwdly. 


PflittPg;  gummarg. 
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UNITED  8TATXS. 

BtOi/iealioH  of  Ou  BeeiproeUy  Treaiy^Shrmt  amd  Aiffier- 
ing  at  the  South^&isurt  of  the   BenjamiH  Franklin 
mtemer-'Qaifm^KUib— Oregon-' 7^9a»^lMTaa^^ 
iak  Iktert*r»—Dead  BUhop^— Mayor  under  JMtctoMiO— 
FIreneh  Sjuadron  at  Neiw  Tork^  etc 

Snros  our  last  f  nmmazy  the  poUUcal  note  of  preparation 
has  been  reverberatiog  all  orer  the  country-  OouTentions, 
primary  elections,  amalgamatlonff,  and  dirisions  hare  been 
in  tan  blast,  exhibiting  the  operation  of  that  machinery 
Ij  which  the  steamship  of  the  sUte  is  put  so  Tlforonsly 
ahead.  In  all  the  states  of  the  Union  aoconnts  of  the  agri- 
onUnral  erops  hare  been  publiahed,  and  the  inlbrenoe  from 
these  lias  been  that,  in  spite  of  the  drought,  the  harreit 
tHn  be  of  an  arerage  character  on  the  whole.  In  the  early 
part  of  September  a  hurricane  swept  through  Soatk  Caro- 
UiM  and  Georgia,  and  pasied  along  the  seaboard  to  the 
north  with  more  or  less  ruinous  results.  Charleston  and 
SaTannah  especially  suffered,  and  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
two  states  was  damaged  to  a  Tery  disastrous  extent  Subr 
serlptloni  haTe  been  taken  up  for  the  people  of  SaTannah 
In  our  chief  northern  dties.  The  cholera  reports  hare 
baen  indicating  a  subsidence  of  that  deadly  malady,  while 
at  New  Orleans,  Sarannah,  and  other  places  in  the  South) 
the  yellow  fcrer  has  succeeded  it  with  great  Tirulenoe. 
'  On  4th  September,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylranla 
issued  a  decree  sustaining  the  City  of  Erie  in  its  Railway 
War,  and  ordering  the  Railway  Company  to  remoye  the 
track  from  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  also  in  Harbor 
Creek. 

On  11th  September,  PreBldent  Pierce  proclaimed  the  rati- 
fieation  of  the  Redpriodty  Treaty  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  respecting  the  interests  of  the  British 
ProTinoes.  By  this,  as  most  people  are  now  aware,  the 
Americans  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  Sea  Fisheries  of 
the  ooasts  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nora  Sootia,and 
Prlnee  Edward  Island,  to  the  naTigatk)n  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  a  fr^eedom  from  duty  on  the  lumber  floated  from 
our  soil  down  the  rirer  St  John ;  while  it  is  agreed  that  bread- 
shifllh  the  necessaries  of  life,  fish,  ooal,  and  all  kinds  of  ores, 
timber,  gypsum,  and  a  rarlety  of  other  merchandise, 
shall  be  interchanged  free  of  duty,  by  the  people  of  both 
nations.  By  the  exercise  of  the  imperial  priyilege,  the 
rirer  St  Lawrence  and  the  Fisheries  hare  been  thrown 
open  to  the  dtisens  of  our  States.  But  the  operation  of 
the  tr^to  trade  part  of  the  teMij  depends  on  the  decision  of 
leglslatiTe  bodies,  both  In  the  Colonies  and  in  these  States. 
One  of  the  colonies,  Canada,  has  formally  accepted  the 
agreement,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  others  will  do 
ill*  same.  The  action  of  Congress,  also,  will  probably  be 
llsTorable  to  the  treaty. 

On  15th,  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York,  filed  a  libel 
an  the  steamer  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  was  accordingly 
fldsed  on  suspicion  of  being  armed  and  munitioned  to  pro- 
esed  to  Yenesuela,  in  aid  of  the  rebels  there.  But  after  an 
tiamination  by  the  authorities,  she  was  allowed  to  clear 
out  for  St  Thomas.— On  22d,  Captain  J.  Smith,  late  of  the 
Julia  Moulton,  was  arrested  in  New  Tork,  charged  with 
being  engaged  in  the  slaTO-trade.    Uo  had  ■ucoasdsd  in 
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landing  GOO  slares  on  the  coast  Cuba,  aftar  whldi  ha  hum 
ed  the  brig.  A  wealthy  ship^ehandler  was  arrosted  at  the 
same  time.  The  Boston  authorities  refrisad  to  send  backta 
the  British  Prorinoe  of  Prinee  Edward  Island,  two  dMsrt- 
ers  to  be  shot.  The  men  were  also  charged  with  lazeeny, 
and,  were  It  not  for  the  military  forfeit»  would  have  been 
found  guilty.  On  22d  September,  one  was  acquitted,  aai 
the  other  found  guUty.  But  his  oass  was  aent  on  ufip€tit» 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  some  merdfhl  Aoctis^ociis  of  the 
lawyers  may  sare  his  life  from  the  paw  of  the  British  Hon. 
On  23rd,  bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  Major 
Westervelt,  of  New  York,  and  coundlmen  Rowe  and  Seely, 
for  granting  liquor  licenses  eontraiy  to  the  laws  of  the 
state.  Eieren  hundred  liquor  dealers  were  also  faidiclsd 
for  selling  without  license.  Bishop  Wainwright,  Episoo- 
pallan,  of  New  York,  and  Bishop  Gartland,  Catholk^  of  fla> 
rannah,  died  in  the  month  of  September.  Dr.  Thomas,  of 
Ilartford,  was  dected  to  the  see  of  the  former.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  month,  four  French  men-efwar,  two  frl> 
gates  and  two  steamers,  were  at  andior  in  the  Bay  of  New 
York. 

California  has  been  r^oldng  orer  the  plenty  of  her 
crops— cereal  as  well  as  aureal,  and  agitating  her  annuBl 
elections.  The  news  from  the  mines  was  cheering,  and 
some  rich  new  diggings  were  disoorered  at  Santa  Barbara. 
Trade,  howerer,  refuses  to  obey  any  more  of  those  foTerish 
impulses  proper  to  the  commeneement  of  sodetj  in  such  a 
place,  and  seems,  by  reason  of  the  contrast,  to  be  especially 
dulL  Salt  has  been  dlscorered  in  Los  Angelos  eonntry, 
and  a  company  has  been  organised  to  manuikcture  it  A 
eompany  has  been  formed  for  the  connection  of  Sonora  and 
Stockton  by  telegraph.  The  Know-Nothings  had  formed 
an  organisation  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  forelgncn  had 
formed  one  in  oppodtlon.  The  usual  amount  of  ll^ts 
and  murders  had  taken  place— the  Chinese  being  particu- 
larly prominent  In  the  wild  work  of  assault  and  battery. 
Mr.  Atkins,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Way,  of  Boe> 
ton,  and  Blr.  Bateman,  charged  with  an  attempt  to  kfll 
Mr.  Soub,  of  the  Chronicle,  had  been  discharged.  »"g»«tf 
and  French  ressels  of  war  were  going  in  and  out  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Frandsco,  leading  people  to  think  they  were 
in  pursuit  of  the  Russian  ships,  Aurora  and  Diana. 

^Immigration  is  rapidly  increasing  by  way  of  the  plains, 
and  it  is  thought  the  population  this  year,  wHl  be  Increased 
20,000  frt>m  that  cause.  The  Chinese  are  coming  In,  in  sndi 
numbers,  and  are,  in  general,  sudi  an  isolated,  seml-barb»> 
rous,  and  sickly  people,  that  the  entire  press  of  the  slate 
complains  of  them  as  a  nuisance.  They  amount  to  ever 
40,000  persons,  and  it  is  thought  some  law  must  be  passsd 
forbidding  the  importation  of  them. 

In  Oregon  gold  disooTeries  had  been  made  by  the  Id 
dians,  thirty  miles  below  the  dales  of  the  Ooiumbfa.  TIm 
wheat  harrest  was  good,  but  prioss  of  labor  were  Tcryhiik* 
T6e  Hon.  Mr.  Daris  has  redgned  the  goremorshlp  ef  the 
territory,  in  consequence  of  illness  in  his  fhmOy  at  home> 
Captain  Crosby  was  about  taking  two  ressels  to  Hong 
Kong,  to  open  the  trade  of  Oregon  with  China  and  Japan. 
The  OTerland  immigration  to  the  terrltoxy  continued,  and 
the  Indians  were  trouUesome  in  the  eontbem  parte 
Mount  Hood  is  disoawred  to  be,  or  to  bnT*  bean  n 
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^bowfa%  Ml  pNMBt  DO  rifM  or  oetlTo  tnipttoii,  tlMOfh 
Brooi  It.  A  tarn  gnalto  qoMTj  has  bwa  dlo- 
Portluid.  Tbo  borvMi  iru  good,  and  tbo 
Knoir-Nottiliigt  woro  making  tboir  inTiilbIa  organliatlona. 
In  Tucaa,  tbo  ytllov  fcror  made  great  raragea,  aapMlaUj 
In  OalraatoB.  The  popvlailon  of  that  eltj  ie  leia  than  flvv 
thooaand,  oat  of  which  fiftj^ht  died  in  one  weak  in 
September.  The  aeleetion  of  landa  Ibr  the  aetUemant  of 
the  Indiana  waa  made— the  locatlona  being  all  on  the 
Braaoa  Rlrar,  where  a  number  of  tribea  were  preparing  to 

The  late  news  from  Fort  Laramie,  in  the  Nebradta  Ttt^ 
fltory,  haa  been  diaaatrona.  On  10th  of  Angoat,  lieat 
GmtUm  and  twenty  men  who  had  gone  ont  from  that  plaea 
toarraataome  Indiana  who  had  atoien  eattle  from  an  eml- 
grant,  were  let  upon  bj  a  thouaand  of  the  Waaaalee,  and 
maaaaereii— only  one  eocaping  to  tell  the  tale.  Next  day 
the  Indiana  went  to  the  poet  of  the  Fur  Company,  and  pil- 
laged  IL  Fort  Laramie  ia  aeren  hundred  milea  fhun  Fort 
LeaTenworth,  at  the  (bot  of  the  Rocky  U onntaina,  and  Ita 
«aaal  garrlaon  waa  about  flfty-aeren  men.  The  neocaalty 
of  Inereaaittg  oar  army  on  the  fhmttera,  and  in  the  centre, 
haa  been  lUt,  and  the  military  atatlona  will,  doabtleaa,  be 


mEIQHBORINO  STATES. 

MBXIOO. 

It  is  stated  that  Northern  and  Eastern  Mexico  are  In 
rarolatlon  against  Santa  Anna.  Bat  the  Dictator  leema 
to  hold  his  own  steadily  enough,  and  the  last  distinct  piece 
of  news  trota  that  lodistiDet  part  of  the  world,  Is,  that  the 
troops  of  the  goremment  gained  a  decided  rietory  orer 
the  insurgents,  under  Don  Jose  de  la  Gana,  at  Cladad 
Tictoria,  capital  of  Tamanlipas,  on  22d  of  August.  Gene- 
ral Alrares  is  said  to  be  aliTe,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gor- 
emment of  Guerrero— though  the  goremment  organs 
continue  to  asrert  that  he  is  dead.  Santa  Anna  waa 
encouraging  Immigration  from  France,  and  2000  Swin  were 
aaid  to  be  on  their  way,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  his  army.  He 
haa  suppressed  thirteen  actlTo  squadrons  of  his  forces, 
doubtful,  Tery  probably,  of  the  loyalty  of  their  adhesion. 
His  peculiar  policy  has  been  ftarther  indicated  by  hia 
friendship  for  the  sons  of  IturUde,  someUme  emperor  of 
Mexico.  Don  Augustin,  the  eldest,  haa  been  named  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Dictator,  and  his  youngest  brother  haa  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Washington.  AWares, 
it  was  stated,  had  entered  the  city  of  Ayuntia,  and  was 
marching  with  a  strong  force,  through  Guerrero,  toward 
Mexico^  to  finish  Santa  Anna,  or  be  finished  himself.  In- 
telligence from  Mexico  reported  that,  on  12th  of  August, 
Oonnt  Baousset  de  Boulbon  was  executed. 

CUBA. 

In  Cuba,  the  authoritlea  were  preparing  the  reception 
of  Concha,  the  goremor  who  supersedes  Pesuela.  The  Im- 
portation of  African  slares  to  the  Island  still  continued,  In 
spite  of  the  proclamations  of  the  captain-general,  and  this 
Importation  waa  chiefly  carried  on  In  American  ships,  and 
by  aea^aptains  from  our  statea.  Mark  Cbauncey,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  William  Wynn,  of  Maine,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  Portnguem  sailors,  haTS  been  imprisoned  in  Taeon 
jail,  for  their  share  in  running  In  a  cargo  of  bosalea,  in 
the  siarer  Esperania.  Neither  the  Creolea  nor  any  other 
class  of  people  In  Cuba  exlUbit  any  tendency  to  rerolutlon; 
the  only  excitement  among  them  has  be«n  produced  by 
the  preparations  for  Concha's  ceremonious  reception.  The 
Chief  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Havana  has  shown. 
In  a  circular,  that  the  Queen  Dowager  Christina  had  in  ten 
years  reeelTed  tnm  the  reTenues  of  that  Island  one  million 
six  hundred  and  dxty-flTS  thousand  dollars.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  Captain-General  Concha  saw  himaelf  in- 
atalled  in  the  oAea  of  the  lata  Oaptaln-Oaneral  Pefoela^ 


GUATEMALA. 

From  the  republlo  of  Goatemala,  we  huTe  accounts  of 
pronouncements  In  Queealtenango,  Solola,  and  other 
plaesa,  propoaing  the  appointment  of  His  Excellency, 
Prealdant  Cartera,  a  natire  meatiao,  and  at  one  time  a 
herd-boy  at  a  form-house,  Perpetual  President,  with  the 
right  of  nominating  his  snoeessor,  till  the  country  be  in  • 
fit  eondltloo  to  discuss  sudi  matters  with  serenity.  Thaj 
propose  to  fairest  hhn  with  all  the  prlTllegea  of  kingship^ 
ikr  exeeeding,  indeed,  those  of  Santa  Anna  of  Mexico, 
The  queatlon  has  been  referred  to  the  Ooundl  of  Stats^ 
composed  of  the  mlnlnters  of  the  Tarlous  departments,  with 
his  exeellency  at  its  head,  and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  half-blooded  Carrera  will  become  the  dictator  of 
the  meet  considerable  of  the  Central  American  republirs 
Santa  Anna's  sueeess  has  encouraged  this  morementla 
Guatemala,  which  has  the  hearty  support  of  the  priest- 
hood. Carrera,  by  a  decree,  has  put  an  end  to  the  Belglatt 
settlement,  eetabllahed  about  twelre  years  ago,  at  the  Bay 
of  St.  Tomas,  on  the  north  coast. 

NICARAGUA. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  whole  population  seem  to  hare  taken 
to  their  guns,  and  ranged  themwWes  either  on  the  side  of 
Caatlllon  or  Chamorro.  It  Is  agreed  that  If  the  rsToluifcrn 
contlnuee  much  longer  the  country  will  be  ruined.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  some  of  our  dtisens,  such  as  CaptsI* 
Myriek,  in  the  employment  of  the  Transit  Company,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Gottel,  have  been  arrested  by  the  President's 
authority,  Ibr  rarlous  reasons.  Gottel's  case  made  a  gresit 
noise,  and  but  for  the  Interference  of  our  consul  at  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  he  would  hare  be«n  shot.  The  chief  Interest 
attaching  to  these  squabbles  with  our  citizens,  is  the  prob»- 
billty  that  the  Interference  of  our  i^oTernment  may  yet  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  fererish  destinies  of  Nicaragua. 

NBW.ORANADA. 

Latest  news  from  New  Granada  states  that  Senor  Obaldte. 
Tioe-presklent  of  the  republic,  had  escaped  from  Bogota 
and  the  custody  of  Melo,  and  taken  charge  of  the  ezecntire 
power  at  Ibogue.  It  was  reported  that  the  brigantlna 
WInthrop  had  arriTed  firom  the  United  States,  with  about 
6000  muskets,  and  other  war  munitions  for  the  goTem- 
ment.  Another  reinforcement  of  mopkets,  also  frt>m  the 
United  States,  had  gone  to  Carthagena.  Gen  Mopqnera 
waa  In  Honda,  busily  employed  in  or^nnlzlng  an  army  of 
the  north.  The  health  of  the  iBthmus,  at  the  great  creas- 
ing, was  good. 


HONDURAS,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  their  plague  of  locusts,  the  people  of  Hon- 
duras haTS  been  afflicted  by  a  serere  confl^ration,  whldk 
destroyed  the  business  part  of  the  capital,  luTolrlng  a  losa 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  In  the  Banda  Orlentale,  the 
cltlaens  of  Monterldeo  were  about  to  declare  that  a  ft«t 
port.  In  Paraguay,  a  North  American  company  was  about 
opening  a  cigar  flwtory  on  a  Tery  extenslTe  scale.  Senor 
Manuel  Bustamente  has  been  elected  Vice-President  of 
Ecuador.  Chili  has  dedared  her  neutrality  In  the  preeenl 
European  war,  and  her  legislature  has  passed  a  law  ly 
whidi  the  poorer  people  shall  luceire  the  serrioes  of  tlw 
dergy  gratia. 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

For  some  time  past,  we  liaTe  been  assured  that,  after  all 
the  premature  reports  on  the  sut|}ect,  the  Sandwich  Iriandt 
were  about  to  l>eoome  part  and  parcel  of  our  republican 
confederacy.  Mr  J  Commissioner  Gregg,  it  was  said,  had 
drawn  up  an  agreement  to  that  end,  and  it  had  receirei 
the  aasent  of  King  Kamehameha,  and  the  majority  of  fate 
council.  People  were  let  to  think  the  treaty  was  already 
on  its  w^  to  Washington.  But  there  is  no  certainty  In 
aU  this.    The  kingdom  of  Hswal  is  not  so  easily  unkinged. 
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Prerioiulj  to  tb*  data  of  Iftft  inUlllgeiica,  %  iqiiadTon  of 
Vrench  and  ie»»giuh  iru«4blpa  wu  %i  Honolulu,  no  doabt 
fa  tbe  purpose  of  letting  til  ooneeraed  know  that  the 
EnropeMi  powtre  ai*  alwaji  readj  to  uplwdd  their  pro- 
tectorate orer  Kaaaehameha  the  Third  and  hU  realm.  Tba 
king  and  hit  court  were  reertved  in  the  loudeet  kind  of 
fojal  state,  on  board  the  lU#«hipf  of  the  two  natkma,  and 
all  the  representatiTei  of  Ibreign  statee  aoeompaaied  his 
majeity.  He  is  Tory  much  worried  and  watched,  among 
them  all,  apparently.  As  yet,  there  is  no  certain  sign  of 
Hawalan  annexation,  any  more  than  on  the  side  of  Cuba, 
V  of  Russian  Sitka.  The  European  powers  seem  to  haTe 
m%de  up  their  minds  on  that  sul^^ect  As  regards  that 
Enssian  slice  of  America  which  we  hare  been  looking  to, 
both  England  and  France  haTe  agreed  with  Russia  (this  Is 
stated  by^pie  gOTemor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company)  that 
the  Claris  possessions  there  shall  not  be  molested  I  In  all 
things  we  hare  a  ooaUtion  against  us,  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  our  power. 

BRinSU  PROVINCES. 

The  Queen  of  England  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  hare  raUfled  the  Reciprocity  treaty  between  the 
states  and  the  colonies ;  and,  on  83d  September,  the  Cana- 
dian legislature  aeeepted  it.  Bj  royal  prerogatiTC,  the 
freedom  bf  the  St.  Lawreoee  and  a  partnership  in  the 
isheries  hare  been  granted  to  our  dtiiens ;  and  the  Cana* 
dian  parilament  has  passed  an  act,  giTing  our  dtixens  right 
to  purchase  lands  in  the  queen's  provinces  to  the  extent 
of  400  acres  each;  and  many  haye  aTailed  themselTes  of 
this  priTilege.  At  the  same  time  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  has  intimated  his  intention  of  doing  away  with  all 
the  imperial  custom-houses  of  British  America— a  remark- 
able  change. 

A  Tory  ministry,  under  the  premiership  of  Sir  Allan 
lIcNab,  has  succeeded  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hincks ;  but  this 
will  not  check  the  progress  of  liberal  mea«ures  in  Canada. 
Lord  Elgin  is  about  to  resign  his  office  of  QoTemor  General 
of  the  British  Prorinces. 

The  people  of  Noya  Scotia,  finding  their  fisheries  handed 
over,  by  royal  prerogatiye,  to  the  participation  of  our  dtl* 
aens,  haye  a  general  but  indistinct  sense  of  grieyanoe,  and 
say  the  only  sensible  way  of  acting  and  rectifying  them- 
■elres,  would  be  to  become  a  portion  of  our  Iteration  at 
•noe.    A  rational  discontent. 


THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Tex  War.— The  latest  attempt  of  the  temporising  Ger- 
man powers,  has  been  rfjected  in  his  usual  uncomplying 
style  by  the  imperious  Nicholas.  He  is  on  the  Pruth  to  be 
sure ;  but  not  on  his  marrow-bones.  On  10th  and  13th  of 
August  they  sent  their  respeetiye  documents  and  demands 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  1st  September  they  had  their 
answer.  He  would  not  consent  that  the  bygone  treaties 
with  the  Porte  should  be  wiped  out  He  would  not  consent 
to  giye  up  his  protectorate  of  the  Danubian  principalities, 
nor  the  supremacy  of  the  Black  Sea.  No  doubt  these  things 
would  be  yast  sacrifices,  and  the  Csar  must  be  reduced  yery 
low  indeed  before  he  would  consent  to  make  null  and  yoid 
the  hereditary  policy  of  his  dynasty,  and  cause  the  history 
of  Russia  to  retrograde  half  a  century.  He  will  certainly 
stand  on  his  imperial  right  and  surrender  none  of  it.  The 
London  Times  speaks  of  the  result  of  the  German  diplomacy 
with  sarcastic  impatience.  It  reftises  to  inflict  on  its 
readers  the  mass  of  documents  bearing  upon  it,  and  winds 
ttp  by  declaring  that  all  has  failed;  <*  the  notes  of  Austria 
and  the  exhortations  and  prayers  of  Prussia  are  flung  in 
their  fiMses.*'  This  is  a  correct  description  of  the  Csar's  way 
af  carrying  on  his  diplomacy.  Such,  just  now  is  the  state 
of  that  central  machinery  on  which  hang  all  the  moye* 
ments  of  all  the  armaments.  Austria  does  not  think  she 
aught  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  fbr  the  refnsal,  and  Prussia 
makes  no  sign  of  saying  any  thing,  jHTO  or  esn. 


BatAoftrlaa  troops  haTa  snteid  tha  pgJMpalltlM  al 
fimr  points:  BotlwBthiirm,  Pnadlala,  Botaft 
Omar  Pasha,  with  his  an«y,  redneed  to  18,000] 
BoeharMt  on  89d  oC  Augnat.    English  and 
boats  keep  the  months  of  the  Danubaftaa.    Ott  thadthsf 
September,  the  expedition  of  tha  alttsa  sailed  from  Ts 
far  the  Crimea,  canying  26,000  Eng^lsli  and  81,000 
land  fbreea,  and  20,000  Turkish  and  EgypUaa 
yided  with  aU  the  military  means  of  battla  and 
ment,  attack  and  deibnse.    TIm  Heat  waa  wamwd  bgr 
20,000  seamen,  and  the  entire  presented  the  most  powarfU 
armament  that  oyer  floated  on  the  Saxlna,  or,  Indssi^  a^ 
other  ssa.    Prince  Mensohikoff  awaited  thasn  withia  the 
fbrmidaUe  waUs  of  SebasUpol,  deindad  by  Ita  straag  gv> 
rison,  and  supported  by  an  intranehad  eamp  of  OOgOOO  msa. 
The  Gsar  stood  firm,  and  a  levy  of  one  man  f)r  < 
sand  was  taking  place  thron^^out  the  vaata 
empire. 

The  history  of  the  grand  Baltlo  armstaant 
Charles  Napier  and  Baragnay  dHUIliars,  la  one  of  < 
Ibte  fkilure.    The  allies,  whose  expedition  bad  tfaiaatsasi 
the  chief  fbrtresses  of  tha  Car  in  tha  Gulf  of  Ilnlaad  wift 
destruction,  took  a  couple  of  ftvts  on  tha  Itttla  bland  of 
Aland,  and  then  ceased  altogether.    They  went ! 
they  flmt  offered  the  Aland  Islands  to  Sweden,  who 
to  take  such  a  paltry  and  perilous  gift,  and  when,  by  n- 
peated  solicitations  they  could  not  oblige  her  to  accept 
them,  they  blew  up  the  Ibrtlfleatlons  and  left  them.    In 
the  beginning  of  September,  all  the  Frendi  troopa  waraoa 
their  return  in  French  and  Engltsh  yassals.    Qiolsra  mrns 
down  along  with  them,  and  the  soldiers  ware  pot  Inta  hQS> 
pitals  at  Kiel,  Friedrichsort,  and  other  plaoas.    Tha  whole 
squadron  of  Parseyal  Dechene,  46  sh^M  were  to  meet  and 
cast  anchor  at  Cherbourg  in  tha  beginning  of  Oetobar;  end 
36,000  men  were  to  disembark  at  the  same  tima  to  take  op 
their  quarters  on  Uie  shore.    Most  of  the  BrlUdk  Mf§ 
were  also  returning,  and  Admiral  Napier  had  azprssnd  a 
wish  to  resign  his  coaunand. 

In  Asia  matters  conttnned  pretty  much  as  thay 
except  that  Guyon,  the  European  soldiar,  had  haan 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Turicish  fbroes.  Tha  latter  had 
suflered  a  defeat  at  Ears;  but  the  mountaln-Soltan,  8^^ 
myl,  had  made  a  charge  down  upon  Tlflls,  capital  of 
Georgia,  ravaging  two  hundred  villages  fat  his  way;  and 
the  Russians  hastily  evacuated  Bayaiid,  and  mardied  to 
protect  their  central  positions,  leaving  tha  Ottoman  terri- 
tory flnee.  It  is  reported  that  Persia  has  tamed  a^iinst 
the  Porte. 

SPAIN. 

In  Spain,  Espartero  and  his  ministry  harva  bean  doing  aH 
in  their  power  to  repress  the  spirit  of  republican  revdln* 
tk>n.  They  refused  to  bring  Queen  Christina  to  trfal,^^ 
the  veheBoent  request  of  the  men  of  the  dube  and  banT 
caders,  and  permitted  her  to  quit  Madrid  on  28th  of  August 
with  her  husband,  Rianures,  and  her  five  chDdren,  and 
proceed  under  moott  on  the  road  to  Portugal.  Sqwitero 
has  put  down  the  dubs  of  Madrid,  and  tha  juntas  of  tits 
Provinces,  and  labored  hard  to  flx  the  allegianoe  of  the 
army  and  the  priesthood  round  the  throne  of  Isabellai 
But  though  the  friends  of  order  and  monarchy  were  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  the  prospects  of  quiet  times,  tha 
country  was  in  a  feverish  and  troubled  condition ;  the  dis- 
arming of  tlie  clubs  and  dissolution  of  the  jnntaa  having 
greatly  exasperated  and  increased  the  number  of  the  dis 
contented.  Orense,  Marquis  Albaida,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Republican  party,  has  fled  from  Madrid,  and 
lies  in  conceahnent,  carrying  on  those  secret  operatfcma. 
which  will  soon  betray  themselves  in  outbreaks  all  over 
the  nation.  It  is  stated  with  eonfldenoa  that  rapnbUoan- 
ism  has  been  organised  every  where,  and  that  tha  friends 
of  Democracy  only  Uda  their  time  to  rise  In  arms.  Our 
ambassador,  Mr.  Boola,  has  baen  mjmaA  misad  up  with 
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Skakspear^t  Scholar:  Being  Bi$torieat  and  CriHeal 
Sudi€9  qf  hit  Text,  Characten,  and  CbmMenlatorty  vnth 
an  MbBominatum  qf  Mr.  OoOier^t  IWo  o/l632.  By  Rich- 
ard Grant  WhiU,  A.  M.  New  Tork :  D.  "AppUUtn  <£  Cb. 
Ivol.  8«o. 

Thk  handsome  Tolume,  one  of  the  mMt  degant  In  point 
of  m«ebanlcsl  execution  eyer  inued  in  the  eonntry,  hai  a 
gTMt  adTtntage  over  moot  works  of  the  kind,  in  being  emi- 
nently  readable.  Mr.  White  has  happUj  teterspersud  ex- 
podtions  of  Shakspeare*8  charicters,  and  tributes  to  pro- 
minent actors,  and  tracnlent  eommenti  dn  some  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  oommentaton,  with  his  strictly  textual  criticisms, 
nie  reader  who  once  commits  himself  to  the  company  of 
Mr.  White,  soon  finds -that  he  is  no  Dry-e«Kiaat,  but  a  IWe 
companion,  full  of  brllllanej  and  geniality,  as  well  as 
judgment  and  erudition.  He  is,  likewise,  a  critic  after  the 
i4>proTed  modem  fa«hbn,  more  anxious  to  Interpret  than 
to  controTert,  more  desirous  of  exhibiting  his  author  than 
of  making  an  exhibition  of  himseUl  lie  also  has  a  feeling 
that  It  Is  sacrilege  to  alter  8hakspeare*s  text,  Under  the 
pretence  of  improring  it;  and  he  is  accordingly  brought 
into  especial  antagonism  to  Mr.  Collier,  whom  he  belabors 
with  a  discriminating  and  intelligent  remorselessness, 
which  every  orthodox  lover  of  Shakq)eare  must  applaud. 
Oolller  is  a  literary  fogie,  who  has  been  seduced  Into  literary 
red-republloanism ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has 
eontrlved  to  combine  the  fkults  of  both  extremes  in  a  way 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  man  but  a  proser  turned  leono- 
dast,  or  a  bore  suddenly  infteted  with  the  genius  of  despe- 
ration. 

The  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Text  of  Shakspeare,  is  per- 
haps the  ablest  portion  of  the  work,  and  we  commend  it  to 
all  readers  of  Shakspesre  as  a  valuable  guide  to  accurate 
judgments  on  the  various  editors  of  Shakspeare.  The 
oracular  Infelicities  of  criticism  of  some  of  these  dignified 
meddlers  with  the  text— the  audacious  corrections  and 
alterations  of  others,  who,  as  Campbell  said  of  Clbber, 
**Left  their  vermin  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  Shakrpeare** 
— are  sharply  and  dearly  exposed ;  and  Mr.  White's  own 
statement  of  the  prindples  which  should  guide  an  editor  of 
Shakspeare,  and  to  which,  in  his  own  explanations  of  dark 
and  difficult  passages,  bo  has  rigidly  confhrmed,  is  admira- 
ble. In  his  long  arraignment  of  Mr.  Collier's  celebrated 
**  Corrected  Folio,*^  there  is  not  one  charge  which  we  should 
liMl  disposed  to  soften,  viz :  that  It  possesses  In  itself  no 
authority,  and  that  consequently  its  proposed  emendations 
must  be  judged  by  their  intrineic  worth ;  that  the  corrector 
did  not  feel  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare,  did  not  take  his 
wit,  and  did  violate  his  dramatic  propriety ;  that  his  cor- 
rections were  made  in  disregard  of  the  context;  that  they 
wore  not  made  until  after  the  Restoration,  when  Sbak- 
speare's  contemporaries  had  passed  away,  and  emendation 
must  have  been  conjectural ;  that  the  corrector  disregarded 
the  tastes  and  customs  of  Shakspoare*s  day,  and  sought 
to  make  Shakspeare's  text  conlbrm  to  the  tastes  and 
eostoms  of  his  own  day;  that  he  made  changes  in  the  text 
merely  because  he  could  not  understand  it;  that  he  blun- 
dered in  making  his  corrections,  was  obliged  to  erase  them 
and  substitute  others,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case 
if  he  had  had  *'  authority  ;**  that  the  oorreetions  whldi 


would  best  gostain  his  claim  to  authorll^,  hskv^  ban  maM 
by  the  ooi^jectures  of  others,  and  some  of  tbom  bj  maUk' 
oere  minds;  that  of  1103  proposed  cfaangea  In  tbo  tezftel 
the  folio  of  1632,  at  least  1013  are  entfavly  Inadmlsdlls 
into  the  original  text,  173  are  already  a  part  of  th#  recdvei 
text,  leaving  but  117,  a  little  more  than  ono-tweUlh  of  the 
entire  number,  from  which  future  editors  may  earcfUIly  s^ 
leet emendations;  that  it  Is  highly  probable  thateoRoetocs 
of  two  or  three  generations  labored  upon  the  vdume;  thit 
there  are  other  existing  folios,  similar  in  •vary  reipsel  to 
this,  and  eonfiBSsedly  entitled  tonoeonfldenoe;  and  flaaUy, 
that  this  fbllo  is  filled  with  errors  of  all  the  varioaa  kiadi 
committed  by  editors  and  eommentators,  of  areiy  grade  d 
capadty  and  Incapacity,  during  the  last  hnndrad  and  fifly 
years;  and  that  it  contains  a  large  number  of  the  spedfis 
mutilations  perpetrated  by  them,  and  adds  to  thoee  man 
than  have  heretofbre  been  attempted  by  all  the  motOatan 
of  the  text  combined.  This  is  a  heavy  list  of  chaigw  t» 
make  against  a  book  which  has  been  received  bj  taaxf 
readers  of  Shakspeare  as  an  authoritative  eoUectlan  of 
textual  eorreotions,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  White  ad 
only  makes  out  his  case,  but  might  have  mada  even  a 
stronger  one,  had  he  chosen. 

This  able  introduction  is  followed  by  notes  and  eom- 
ments  on  the  various  plays,  extending  to  about  four  hun- 
dred page«.  They  are  the  result  of  a  life's  study  of  Shak- 
speare, and  will  be  read  with  ddight  by  all  student*  of  ths 
great  dramatist.  The  guiding  prindple  of  the  writer  was 
not  "  to  decide  what  Shakspeare  might  have  written,  or 
what  he  could  .have  written,  or  to  seek  the  interpretation 
of  his  thoughts  flrom  those  who  prodaim  themselves  his 
prophets,  but  to  learn  troxa  him  wliat  he  did  write,  and  to 
study  to  understand  that  in  the  submisdve  yet  still  Inqui- 
ring spirit  with  which  a  neophyte  listens  to  the  teadiings 
of  a  reverend  and  no  less  bdoved  master."  Many  of  the 
suggestions  and  corrections  of  Mr.  White  are  singularly 
able,  original,  and  just.  Others  are  ingenious,  but  qus^ 
tionable.  In  some  rare  Instances  he  offends  the  taate  and 
associations  of  readers  of  Shakspeare,  by  -explanatloa^. 
that  are  strained  and  **  fh>m  the  purpose**  of  the  poet.  His 
great  offense  in  tbis  regard  is  one  suggestion  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  which  we  forbear  to  name.  In 
respect  to  his  expositions  of  Shakspeare's  diaraoiera,  we 
can  go  along  very  well  with  him,  leaving  out  his  depreda- 
tion of  Isabella,  in  Measure  for  Measure.  His  tribute  to 
Imogen  has  all  the  fervor  of  a  lover,  with  mote  than  a 
lover's  discrimination.  It  is,  perhapa,  the  noblest,  naost 
beautiful,  and  most  eloquent  passage  in  the  whole 
work. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  cordially  advise  all  Intdllgent 
readers  of  Shakspeare  to  obtain  Mr.  White's  book.  WhQe 
It  will  repay  the  most  thoughtful  perusal,  the  moat  hasty 
and  superfidal  reader  will  never  find  it  dull.  Espodally 
will  every  man  who  has  tolled  through  the  msM  of  Knglish 
commentators  on  Shakspeare,  welcome  a  eriUo  who  has  a 
fine  and  deep  sense  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  who  haa  studied 
the  various  processes  of  his  amadng  imagination,  and  who 
depends  as  much  on  his  trained  capadty  in  interpfetatlve 
critldsm,  to  ploroe  the  clouds  of  Shakq>eare*s  daric  and 
verbally  oonfUaed  passagee,  u  on  hit  antiquarian  lore, 
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"  I  am  not  arroguit  tnoogh,"  ujt  Mr.  J.  Pbtcj  Jobm, 
la  liii  modeft  pnlkes  to  this  higb-pietnin  tncedx*  "to 
•aert  that  tbU  te  the  fineft  poem  which  the  age  has  pro* 
duoed;  but  I  shall  ftel  Teiy  much  obliged  to  anj  gentto* 
man  who  can  make  me  acquainted  with  a  better."  And 
indeed  it  would  be  diflcnlt,  admitting  the  authoc's  tbeocy 
of  th«  purpose  and  the  materials  of  poetiy,  to  find  Its 
Hatdi,  much  less  Its  superior.  Tha  spasmodic  and  daspa* 
rate  school  of  poets  must  surrej  his  triumphant  sueoess  la 
realiilng  the  wildest  ideal  of  their  ezploslTe  imaginailOBSy 
with  aUngled  admlraUon  and  dnpalr. 

"Vlrmllian**  Is  the  production  of  Proftssor  Aytoun,  the 
present  editor  of  Blaflkwood*s  Magasine,  better  known  bj 
his  skiU  In  parody  than  bj  his  original  **Lajs.''  It  is 
especially  designed  as  a  satire  on  Alexander  Smith's  "  LUb 
Drama,"  though  It  does  not  confine  its  ridieulo  to  him  alone. 
That  eminent  critic,  Mr.  George  GlMUlan,  whose  magarine 
articles  hare  so  long  guided  the  literary  Judgments  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the 
writer's  scorn,  being  represented  under  the  name  of  Apol- 
lodorus.  Cariyle,  Ruskln,  Tennyson,  and  others,  are  like- 
wise touched  with  no  gentle  finger.  Like  all  elaborate 
attempts  at  quissing,  it  is  carried  occasionally  too  fiir,  but 
tha  general  strain  of  Its  ludicrous  caricature  of  the  "  con* 
Tulslres"  of  literature,  is  as  wholesome  as  it  is  ingenious 
and  forcible.  The  following  sollloqoy  of  Flrmlllan,  ezpres- 
dra  of  his  Incspadty  to  realise  through  crime  a  sense  of 
remorse  suflldently  keen  to  enable  him  to  depict  the  re- 
morse of  Gain,  is  a  fair  hit  at  the  bombast,  brarado  and 
weak  word-piling,  which  are  now  sometimes  passed  olf  as 
sublime  poetry. 

"Alasl  I  fear 
I  hare  mista'en  my  bent !    What 's  Cain  to  me, 
Or  I  to  Cain  f    I  cannot  realize 
Hie  wild  sensations — it  were  madness  then 
Y<ir  me  to  perserere.    8ome  other  bard 
With  weaker  ncrres  and  (kinter  heart  than  mine 
Must  fdrd  him  to  the  task.    T  is  not  for  me 
To  shrine  that  page  of  history  in  song. 
And  utter  such  tremendous  cadences, 
That  the  mere  babe  who  hears  them  at  the  breast, 
Saru  comprehension,  or  the  power  of  thought, 
Shall  be  an  idiot  to  its  dying  hour! 
I  deemed  my  rerse  would  make  pale  Hecate's  orb 
Grow  wan  and  dark ;  and  into  ashes  ehange 
The  radiant  star  dust  of  the  milky-way. 
I  deemed  that  pestilence,  disease,  and  death. 
Would  follow  CTcry  strophe— for  the  power 
Of  a  true  poet,  prophet  as  he  is, 
Should  rack  creation!" 

Ruskin  appears  in  the  play  under  the  name  of  '*The 
Graduate,"  and  his  artistic  disgust  at  the  architecture  of 
churches,  Is  mistaken  by  the  Inquisition  for  heresy,  and  he 
Is  eondemned  to  the  stake.  Aytoun,  of  course,  feels  his 
fkill  share  of  the  rage  excited  in  Edinburgh,  by  Ruskin's 
late  lectures  on  ^  Architecture  and  Painting,"  which  the 
style  of  building  In  that  city  is  so  rehemently  and  riolently 
assailed.  The  following  extract  describes  the  graduate^s 
eonduct  prerions  to  his  martyrdom: — 

**  SiCOirD  GlRTLmAM. 

"  When  he  reached  the  pile, 
He  erared  permission  of  the  Inquisitor 
To  say  a  word  or  two.    That  being  granted, 
He  tnmed  him  straightway  to  the  raging  crowd, 
Which,  at  his  gesture,  stilled  itself  awhile, 
And  spoke  in  parables. 

**  msT  GnrTLiMAir. 

"  Dow  mean  yon,  sir! 
Pki  he  confoss  his  guilt  f 

**Bioo¥Ji  Qtsruaua. 

"InlaithfUOthef 
His  speech  was  worse  than  any  oommlnation. 
He  enrsed  the  city,  and  he  earssd  tha  ehareh; 


He  earssd  the  hooaes,  aad  lit  enrsed  their  stoi 
Ha  onrsad.  la  short,  la  such  miraculous  wise, 
That  nothing  was  exempted  fhn  his  ban. 
Then,  sir,  Indeed  the  iMople^s  wrath  was  roused, 

ofcatsi 


Aad  a  whole  storm  of  cats  eaiM  tnmUlng  in. 

Combined  with  baser  missiles.    I  was  fiiia. 

Not  wishing  to  be  wholly  singular, 

To  add  my  eoatributloa  to  the  rest. 

Tet  he  omrsed  on,  till  the  ikmlUars  g*gK«l  him— 

Bouad  him  unto  tha  stake,  and  so  he  died." 

This,  of  course^  does  aot  do  Justice  to  tha  eloquence  or 
tha  reason  of  Bnskla's  curses.  The  good  people  of  Edia- 
hori^  who  had  beea  so  long  puflbd  fi>r  the  beauty  of  their 
city,  will  nerer  forglTe  the  Graduate  of  Oxfbrd,  for  the 
wounds  he  has  Inflicted  on  their  pride.  After  the  Inqulsl> 
tors  hare  burned  him,  Cariyle  Is  brought  forward  to  under* 
go  a  similar  &te  :— 

**  There  was  a  follow,  too,  an  Anabaptist, 

Or  something  of  the  sort,  from  the  Low  Countries; 

Bi^Jolelng  in  the  name  of  Teufelsdrttekh. 

e       e       e       e 

Six  times  tha  inquisition  held  debate 

Upon  his  tenets,  and  Touchsafed  him  q>eeoh. 

Whereof  he  lasgelr  did  araU  himself 

But  they  could  coin  no  meaning  from  his  words, 

Further  than  tb\^  that  he  most  earnestly 

Denounced  all  systems,  human  and  dirine. 

And  so,  because  the  weaker  sort  of  man 

Are  <^  misled  br  babbling,  aa  the  bSfes 

Hire  at  the  dash  of  cymbals,  it  waa  deemed 

A  duty  to  remoTe  him.    He, too,  spoke, 

But  nerer  in  your  lifo,  sir,  did  you  hear 

Such  hideous  jargon  I    The  distracting  sereedi 

Of  wagon>whecl  ungreased,  was  music  to  It; 

And  as  for  meaning,  wiser  heads  than  mine 

Could  find  no  trace  of  it.    'T  was  a  tirade 

About  fire-horses,  JiHuns,  wind-bags,  owls, 

Choctaws,  and  hone-hair,  shams,  and  flonkoylsm. 

Unwisdoms,  tithes,  and  uuTeraeities. 

Faith,  when  I  heard  him  railing  in  crank  terms, 

And  dislocating  language  In  his  howl 

At  Phantasm-Captains,  Halr-and-leather  Popes, 

Terrestrial  Law-words,  Lords,  and  Law-bringers, — 

I  almost  wished  the  Graduate  back  again : 

Hia  style  of  cursing  had  some  fiaror  in 't ; 

The  other'a  was  most  tedious." 

We  cordially  commend  "  FlrmlUan"  to  all  lorers  of  broad 
and  riotous  humor,  eyen  if  they  hare  not  read  Alexander 
Smith,  the  poet  most  remorselessly  quizzed  In  it.  We  can 
almost  conceire  that  bard  himself  as  enjoying  some  of  its 
parodies  on  his  sublimities. 


Cbptain  Qmoi;  or  TioetUy  Yeart  of  an  African  Stater: 
Being  an  Account  of  Hit  Ctireer  and  Advtntura  on  tht 
Gxutfin  tKe  Interior ,  on  Shipboard^  and  in  the  Wed  in- 
dia.  Written  out  and  Biited,  from,  the  Qxptttin*t  Jour' 
naUj  Memtiranda^and  Oonvertatiom.  By  Brant*  Mayer. 
New  York:  D.  Appteton  dtOo.    1  vnl.  12ino. 

Nothing  has  been  written  on  Africa  and  the  AArleaa 
Blare  Trade,  which  equals  in  interesi  and  information  this 
autobiography  of  Captain  Canot— a  man,  combining,  as 
the  editor  remarks,  **The  astuteness  of  Fonch^  with  tha 
dexterity  of  Gil^Blas,"  and  who  describes  the  rillainous 
things  he  does  or  sees  with  a  graphic  sincerity  to  whidi  wa 
know  no  parallel  in  literature.  The  narratire  not  merely 
arrests  attention,  it  fosdnates  it  Tha  Tolume  is  tail  of 
scenes  represented  with  sudi  doseness  to  reality,  that  wa 
seem  to  witness  them  rather  than  read  of  them.  It  would 
be  easy  to  quote  many  passages  relating  to  the  Captahn'i 
spedal  profession,  which  would  interest  our  readers^  hut 
we  hare  been  particularly  struck  with  one  adrenture  re- 
corded in  the  book,  whidi  has  no  relation  to  the  biograph- 
er's usual  experience.  It  seems  that  when  a  mere  boy,  ha 
was  at  L^hom  with  his  uncle,  who  was  connected  with  a 
eommaroial  house  la  that  port,  who  were  bankers  to  Lord 
Byron.  Tha  latter,  while  Inspaeting  some  boxes  which  had 
arrired  from  Greece,  borrowed  of  Canot  his  sUrer  pendl, 
aad  after  making  a  memoraadnm,  paused  as  if  lost  la 
thought,  aad,  in  a  fit  of  abftnetlon,  pat  the  peadl  la  his 
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pocket  Am  tbli  wm  Um  tey*!  «  flnt  ■!!▼«  pwrnrion,"  be 
VM  determined  to  reclaim  it,  and  aeeordlng^  eellad  at  the 
poet*e  rllla,  e^rly  the  next  mondng,  and,  alter  conaidOT** 
Ue  dlfBcolij,  waa  admlttad  Into  the  poet'a  room.  The 
eomdniion  of  the  adTentnre  ve  gire  In  hia  own  worda: — 

**  BjTon  was  still  In  bed.  Ertry  bodr  baa  heard  of  hla 
peeTlshneea  when  diatarbed,  or  faitrnded  on.  He  demand- 
ed my  business  in  %  petolent  and  oHienaiTe  tone.  I  replied 
reapflictftilly,  that  on  the  preceding  dsy  I  loaned  him  a 
sfleer  penal— atrongly  empbaBliing  and  repeating  the  word 
tileer— which,  I  was  griered  to  aay,  he  fsrgot  to  return. 
Byron  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  declared  be  had  ra- 
atored  it  to  me  on  the  spot.  I  mildly  but  firmly  denied 
tlie  fact;  while  his  lordship  aa  sturdily  reasserted  it  In  a 
short  time,  we  were  both  in  sndi  a  paasion  that  Byron  com- 
manded me  to  leare  the  room.  I  edged  out  of  ue  uf^at- 
ment  with  the  slow,  defying  air  of  angry  boyhood;  but 
when  I  reached  the  door,  I  suddsnly  turned,  Mid  looking 
at  hlA  with  all  the  bitterness  I  felt  for  the  nation,  called 
him,  in  F^neh,  an  '  English  hogl'  Till  then  our  quarrel 
had  been  waged  in  Italtan.  Hardly  were  the  wards  out  of 
my  mouth,  when  his  lordship  leaped  firam  the  bed,  and  in 
the  scanti#t  drapery  imaginable,  seiied  ma  by  the  collar, 
InflicUng  inch  a  snaking  as  I  wovdd  Willingly  haTe  ex- 
chMiged  for  a  tertian  ague  fhrom  tlw  KonliB«  marshes.  The 
audden  air-bath  probablr  cooled  his  dioler,  for.  in  a  fbw 
moments,  we  found  onrselres  in  a  paciflotspUmation  about 
the  luckless  pencil.  Hitherto  I  nad  not  mentioned  my 
uncle;  but  the  moment  I  stated  the  rel^onship,  Byron  b^* 
eame  padfled,  and  vredited  lay  stoty.  After  searcung  his 
pockets  once  more  ineffect«ally  for  the  lost  n'Irer,  he  pre- 
sented me  his  own  acid  pencil  instead,  and  requested  me  to 
aar  why  I  cursed  him  In  Frendi. 

"  *  My  &ther  waa  a  Frendiman,  my  lord,'  aaid  L 

**  *  And  your  mother  V 

«<  ( She  is  an  Italian,  sir.' 

"*  Ahl  no  wonder  then  you  called  me  an  English  hog. 
The  hatred  runa  in  the  blood ;  you  could  not  help  it.' 

**  After  a  momenVa  hesitation,  he  continued— still  pacing 
the  apartment  in  his  night  linen—'  You  do  n't  like  the 
English,  do  you,  my  boyf 

«• « No,'  said  I, '  I  do  nV 

"  *  Why  V  continued  Brron,  qidetly. 

**  *  Because  my  father  died  fighting  them,'  replied  I. 

**  *  Then,  youngster,  you  hare  a  nght  to  hate  them,'  said 
the  poet,  as  he  put  me  gently  out  of  the  door,  and  locked  it 
on  tne  inside." 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  eharacteriftio  of  all  the 
anecdotes  regarding  Byron,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  it  re- 
corded in  the  biography  of  a  slare  captain. 


Popular  aa  ttiia  great  writer  la,  aad  laifa  ■•  Ium 
circulation  of  hb  wriUnga,  wactlB  think  that  if  hla 
were  as  widely  known  aa  thej  daaarra,  be  would 
ten  rcadera  where  he  now  haa  one.  In  England  hla 
aeems  to  be  more  deeply  apprsdatad  than  In  hla  ovn  haL 
There  he  is  conaldarfd  the  foremoat  man  In  onr  UtamUaa. 


MosKS  from  an  Old  Mame.    By  Nathcmid  Havithome. 
BoxUm :  Ticknor  dt  Fieldi,    2  voU.  16mo. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  carefully  rerisod  by  the  author,  of 
a  work  published  in  New  York  sereral  years  ago,  and  con- 
taining some  of  the  ripest  products  of  Hawthorne's  mind. 
The  account  of  the  "  Old  Manse,"  the  stories  of  the  **  Birth- 
Buurk,"  **  Young  Goodman  Brown,"  "  Bappaocini's  Daugh- 
ter," "Egotism,"  "The  Artist  of  tho  Beautify,"  "The 
Christmas  Banquet,"  "  Browne's  Wooden  Image,"  "  Roger 
Malrin's  Burial,"  wHl  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  any  readers 
who  haTe  preylously  made  their  acquaintance.  "  P.*s  Cor. 
respondence,"  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  striking  of 
all  Hawthorne's  works.  "  Earth's  Holocaust,"  (which  we 
take  pride  in  saying  was  originally  published  In  this  magsr 
tine,)  "The  Celestial  Railroad,"  and  "The  Procession  of 
Lifii,"  are  profoundly  philosophical  in  their  meaning  and 
purpose,  while  the  ideas  they  expound  are  clothed  in  forms 
of  equal  TlTldness  and  simplidty.  "Feathertop,**  and 
^'Panages  fh>m  an  Unpublished  Work,"  are  new.  The 
latter  is  Hawthorne  all  orer— thoroughly  steeped  In  his 
peculiar  sentiment  and  humor.  The  publishers  hare 
liBued  the  Tolumes  In  a  shape  which  makes  them  agree 
with  their  uniform  edition  of  Hawthorne's  other  works— 
"The  Twice  Told  Tales,"  "The  Snow  Image,"  "The  Scar- 
let Letter,"  "The  House  of  Seren  Cables,"  and  "The 
Blithedale  Romance,"  eight  Tolomes  in  all.  We  need  not 
Bay  that  every  American  who  haa  the  least  appreciation  of 
literary  art,  and  who  deslrea  to  own  all  the  great  and 
original  efforts  of  the  American  mind  in  the  sphere  of  ro- 
maaee,  should  poiiaii  ft  eompleta  edition  of  Hawthorne. 


The  Boalon  publiahars  an  pnahing  on  this  baanUfll  aA 
tlon  of  the  poeta  with  eommendable  alaerf  ty.  OaapbaB  b 
given  In  one  Tolnma.  Sir  Thomaa  Wyatt  In  ona.  Snney 
in  one.  Gay  in  twa  Pamell  and  TickaO  In  oneu  thsit 
have  all  been  Issued  ainea  wa  laat  notlead  the  aditlon.  Of 
Campbell  It  la  nnneoessaxy  to  apeak,  for  hla  popnlarlly  is 
o»«xtaoalTe  with  the  language.  Um  yraaent  edKlen  k 
edited  careftdly,  and  contains  ooa  poam  not  Indndai  fa 
other  edltlona  of  hia  worka— a  poem  chlafliy  ramaxkaUaftr 
the  grandeur  of  one  atanaa,  which  atands  ovt  In  dngubr 
eontraat  to  the  feebleneaa  of  the  raet  The  poam  Is  aa 
Wallace ;  and  the  great  paaaage  is  thto: — 

"When  he  strode  o'er  the  wreck  of  each  well-fbnfht  flald, 

With  the  yellow-haired  ehlafb  of  hte  nativa  land: 
Jbr  hit  lanct  never  shivered  en  helmet  er  ehidd. 
And  the  tword  that  teemed  jit  for  archangel  to  wieid, 
Wu  l^ht  in  hit  terrOtU  Aanrf." 

The  poema  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  the  Barl  of  Bomr 
are  prefkoed  by  extended  blographlaa,  written  bj  the  a^ 
complished  American  edlt<»r  of  the  work.  The  praaant  an 
the  first  American  editions  of  these  elderly  poete— eUeriy 
in  respect  to  time,  but  with  that  youth  and  fkeahnam  of 
genius  sparkling  in  their  sentiments  and  lmaginatliM» 
which  never  grow  old.  Gay,  the  fHend  of  Pope  and  Swift, 
and  the  cosiest,  most  delightful,  and  moat  genial  wit  and 
aaUrist  of  his  day,  oocuples  two  compact  volnmee.  Pamdl 
and  Tickell  are  easily  compteased  into  one.  Though  B^ 
cessarily  induded,  in  order  to  make  the  edltko  eompifte, 
they  are  far  Arom  bdng  poeta  in  any  fine  aanae,  and  an 
doubtless  excelled  by  many  of  onr  own  nnaoeoeaafkil  baidi 
in  thought,  fading,  and  expression.  We  undamtand  that 
James  Russell  Lowdl  is  to  edit  Wordsworth,  and  Keats, 
and  the  Ballad  Poetry  of  England,  for  thia  editkm. 


A  Journey  to  CMtral  Africa ;  or.  Life  and  Landtciifn 
from  Egypt  to  the  Negro  Kingdomt  of  the  WhiU  KHe. 
By  Bayard  Tctylor.  With  a  Map  and  lOutiratient  hf 
the  author.  Jiew  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  dtCb,    1  vol  ISsm. 

This  is  Bayard  Taylor^s  most  attractive  and  moat  ia- 
stnictive  prose  work,  and  it  haa  attained  a  oorreapondin; 
popularity.    It  went  through  twelve  edltlona  in  a  fortnight 
after  its  publication.    We  do  not  wonder  at  its  auoeasi^ 
because  it  not  only  gives  a  vast  amount  of  infbrmatloB 
regarding  countries  unfamiliar  to  ordinary  readera,  hot 
conveys  that  information  with  a  cleameas  and  certainty  of 
style  which  stamps  it  on  the  dullest  perceptions,    from 
the  time  he  starts  from  Alexandria,  to  his  arrival  at  the 
region  of  the  Shillook  Negroes — through  all  hla  voyage  np 
the  Nile,  and  his  Journey  across  the  deaert — he  haa  the 
power  of  so  realising  the  scenery  and  the  life  he  witnsaass, 
that  he  transfers  his  own  perceptions  and  sensations  to  his 
readers.    But  the  great  charm  of  the  book  is  the  deep, 
tranquil  happiness  diffused  through  it  a  happineas  wbldi 
steals  its  genial  way  Into  the  mind  of  the  reader.    Taylor 
thoroughly  enjoyed  his  whole  Journey;  acddcnta  and  dis- 
comforts never  seem  to  have  toudied  his  auataihed  and 
satisfying  cheerfulness,  and  the  "  IMio  welcome**  of  Tenny- 
son's Ulysses  was  given  equally  to  the  "  thunder  and  the 
sunshine"  of  his  experiences.     A  book  so  replete  with 
strange  scenes  and  adventures,  where  every  chapter  pre- 
sents a  new  series  of  sights  and  sensations,  can  be  dascribad 
only  by  indicating  ita  general  spirit   We  intended  to  point 
out  some  passages  of  deacrlpUon,  aa  of  peculiar  excellence, 
but  on  recurring  to  them,  we  ftrand  thay  are  all  related  to 
the  atream  of  the  narrative,  and  the  peralatant  nood  of 
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CHAPTER  X. 


iftlkyette  at  Barron  Hill— The  Oath  of  Allegiance  taken  by 
the  Officers— Strange  eonduct  of  Lee— ETaeuation  of 
Phfladelphia— Determination  of  Washington— Battle  of 
Uomnouth  and  conduct  of  Lee— ArriTal  of  the  French 
Fleet— Attack  on  New  York  Planned— Failure  of  the  At- 
tempt against  Newport,  and  Displeasure  of  the  French 
Conunandor— Massacre  of  Baylor's  Dragoons  and  American 
Troops  at  Egg  Harbor— Destitute  condition  of  the  Army, 
and  Opinions  of  Washington  as  to  the  result  of  It — The 
Army  id  Winter  Quarters — Miserable  conditi(m  of  Con- 
greae — Sickness  of  Lafayette— Washington  consults  with 
Oongresi  on  Uie  Plan  of  the  Summer  Campaign — Resolyes 
to  ftct  solely  against  the  Indians — SuUiran's  Expedition 
—"Taking  of  Stony  and  Yerplanek's  Points— GoTemor 
Tryon'e  Foray— Successful  attack  of  Wayne  on  Stony 
Point— Losslng's  Accusations  refuted — Wretched  state  df 
thel  Currency — Washington's  Indignation  against  Spocu- 
latdiB  Count  Yergennes*  views  of  Washington — SufTer- 
Ing  of  the  Troops  in  Winter  Quarters  at  Morristown — 
The  Life  Quard — ^Death  of  the  Spanish  Agent — Washing- 
ton partakes  of  the  Communion  in  a  Presbyterian 
Church— National  Bankruptcy  threatened — ArriTal  of 
Lafkyette  with  the  news  of  a  large  French  Force  having 
Sailed— Noble  Conduct  of  the  Ladies  of  Philadelphia,  and 
of  Robert  Morris,  in  Supplying  the  Soldiers  with  Cloth- 
ing. • 

Thbbe  was  much  trath  in  the  reply  of  Br. 
Franklin,  when  told  that  Howe  had  taken  Phila- 
delphia, **Sa7,  rather,  that  Philadelphia  has 
taken  General  Howe."  He  had  lost  more  than 
three  thousand  men  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
oitj,  and  having  accomplished  nothing  toward  the 
real  conquest  of  the  country,  was  now  about  to 
inarch  back  again.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  to  this 
amazing  expense,  loss  of  soldiers,  and  labor,  to  get 
into  quarters  which  he  could  hare  obtained  quite 
as  well  in  New  York. 


In  the  mean  time,  Washington,  in  order  to  re- 
strain the  depredations  of  the  British  foraging 
parties,  which  were  of  almost  daily  pccurrence, 
and  to  watch  more  narrowly  the  movements  of 
Howe,  sent  forward  Lafayette,  with  about  two 
thousand  men,  who  took  post  on  Barren  Hill, 
nine  or  ten  miles  f^om  Valley  Forge.  This  hill 
was  across  the  Schuylkill,  and  fiimished  an  ad- 
vantageous position.  A  Tory^  Quaker,  however, 
at  whose  house  Lafayette  had,  at  first,  taken  up 
his  head-quarters,  informed  Howe  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  who  immediately  sent  out  fiye  thousand 
troops  to  seize  him.  The  plan  was  to  pass  along 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  between  Lafayette 
and  the  mer,  and  while  two  detachments  held 
the  only  two  fords  he  could  cross  in  his  retreat 
to  camp,  a  third,  constituting^  the  main  body, 
should  adyance  to  the  attack.  This  plan  was 
well  laid,  and  promised  complete  success.  La- 
fayette was  taken  by  surprise,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded before  he  was  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  Only  one  ford  lay  open  to  him,  and 
the  column  advancing  to  occupy  it  was  nearer  to 
it  than  he.  Yet  it  was  his  last  desperate  re- 
source. The  road  he  took  ran  behind  a  forest, 
and  was  inyisible  to  the  enemy.  Along  this  he 
hurried  his  troops,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
sent  across  the  interval  between  him  and  the 
enemy,  heads  of  columns,  which,  showing  them- 
selves through  the  woods,  caused  Grant,  the 
British  commander,  to  halt  and  prepare  for  an 
attack.  This  produced  a  delay  which  enabled 
Lafayette  to  reach  the  ford  first,  and  cross  it  is 
safety,  while  his  baffled  pursuers  returned  cha* 
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griued  and  murtified,  to  Philadelphia.     Washing- 
toUf  who  bad  becu  informed  in  some  way  of  this 
movemeut,   hurried  forward,   but  as  he  rose  a 
hill,  he  saw  that  he  was  too  late.     The  woods 
and  shores  between  him  and  Lafajetto  seemed 
alive  with  the  red-coats,  and  the  long  line  of 
gleaming  bayonets  that  almost  surrounded  the 
American  detachment,  left  scarcelj  a  hope  for  its 
dcliTcrance.     Washington  was  exceedingly  agi- 
tated.    It  was  Lafayettc*s  first  essay  at  a  sepa- 
rate command,  and  he  would  feel  the  failure  of 
his    favorite    boy- general    more    than    of    his 
own.    Besides,  he  could  ill  afford  to  lose  two 
thousand  men,  in  Ms  present  condition.      Ue 
watched  every  moTement  with  his  glass,  and, 
at  last,  to  his  inexpressible  joy  and  astonish- 
ment, saw  Lafayette  lead  his  swiftly-marching 
columns  up  to  the  ford  and  across  it,  in  safety. 
The  intenscst  excitement    prevailed    in  camp.- 
The  danger,  indeed  the  almost  certain  overthrow, 
of  Lafayette,  had  been  communicated  to  the  army, 
and  Washington  had  ordered  it  to  stand  to  arms, 
and  when  the  former  agun  entered  Valley  Forge 
in  safety,  those  occupying  it  made  it  shake  with 
their  exultant  shouts. 

A  short  time  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
camp  at  Valley  Forge,  Washington,  by  the  di- 
rection of  Congress,  administered  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  officers  of  the  army.  The  form 
of  this  oath  was  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with 
lanks  to  be  filled  with  the  name  and  rank  of  the 
officer,  to  which  he  affixed  his  signature.  Wash- 
ington administered  it  to  the  chief  officers,  and 
Stirling,  Greene  and  Knox  to  the  others.  To 
expedite  the  ceremony,  several  took  the  oath 
together.  As  Washington  was  reading  it  to 
the  leading  generals  at  the  same  time,  Lee,  who 
had  been  exchanged  for  Prescot,  taken  at  New- 
port, suddenly  withdrew  his  hand;  ig^uickly 
replacing  it,  he  again  withdrew  it  Washington 
paused  and  inquired  what  he  meant  by  his  hesi- 
tation. Lee  replied,  *<  As  to  King  George,  I  am 
ready  enough  to  absolve  myself  from  all  alle- 
giance to  him,  but  I  have  some  scruples  about 
the  Prince  of  Wales."  A  roar  of  laughter,  in 
which  Washington  himself  could  not  help  join- 
ing, followed  this  extraordinary  exhibition  of 
conscience. 

Howe,  having  completed  his  preparations  for 
eracuating  Philadelphia,  secretly  and  silently 
stole  out  of  the  city  before  daylight,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  and  commenced  his  inland  march  for 
New  York.  Washing^n,  anticipating  this  move- 
ment, had  dispatched  Maxwell's  brigade  to  New 
Jersey,  to  cooperate  with  General  Dickinson, 
commanding  the  militia  of  the  Etate,  in  retarding 
the  enemy.  The  news  at  length  arriving  of  the 
actual  departure  of  the  British,  he  immediately 


ordered  Arnold,  still  lame  from  the  wound  re- 
ceived at  Saratoga,  to  occupy  the  city  with  t 
small  detachment,  while  Wayne  and  Lee,  at  the 
head  of  two  divisions,  were  directed  to  push 
rapidly  across  the  Delaware  and  seiie  the  first 
strong  position  found  on  the  further  bank.  Wash- 
ington, with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  fol- 
lowed, and  in  six  days  the  whole  army  encamped 
at  Hopewell,  five  miles  from  Princeton.  He  had 
;  previously,  however,  sent  off  Morgan  to  hang 
with  his  six  hundred  riflemen  on  the  enemy's 
right  flank.  General  Scott,  with  fifteen  hundred 
picked  men,  and  Cadwallader,  in  command  of 
the  Jersey  militia  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
were  afterward  added  and  directed  to  concen- 
trate rapidly  on  the  left  flank  and  rear. 

In  the  meantime  the  motley,  host  composing 
the  British  army,  was  pressing  slowly  forward. 
With  its  long  train  of  baggage-wagons,  horses 
and  artillery,  it  stretched  twelve  miles  along  the 
road.  The  apparently  interminable  line  was 
nearly  half  the  day  in  passing  a  given  point,  and 
presented  a  singular  spectacle,  with  its  mixture 
of  regulars  and  loyalists,  the  whole  terminating 
in  a  disorderly,  boisterous,  immense  crowd  of 
camp-followers. 

Washington  had  previously  called  a  council  of 
war,  to  determine  whether  it  was  best  to  haiard 
a  general  engagement  The  decision  was  against 
it,  and  embarrassed  him  much,  for  it  was  clearly 
his  wish  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle.  In  this 
he  was  seconded  strongly  by  Greene,  Lafayette, 
Steuben,  Wayne,  Duportail,  and  Patterson.  There 
is  but  little  doubt  that  from  the  first  he  had  de- 
termined to  attack  Lord  Howe,  for  after  tiiis 
council  he  asked  no  one's  adrice,  but  proceeded 
on  his  own  responsibility  to  take  such  measures 
as  would  make  an  engagement  ineritable.  Wayne 
was  directed  to  join  the  divisions  already  press- 
ing the  enemy  while  all  the  advance  parties, 
numbering  nearly  four  thousand  men,  were  put 
under  Lafayette,  and  ordercl  to  gain  the  left 
flank.  Howe  had  designed  to  march  directly 
to  Brunswick,  and  there  embark  for  New  Tork, 
but  finding  Washington  in  f^ont,  and  not  wish- 
ing, encumbered  as  he  was,  to  give  battle,  ht 
turned  off  at  AUentown,  and  took  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Monmouth  Court-House  and  Sandy  Hook. 
At  the  latter  place  he  expected  to  get  his  troopi 
and  baggage  aboard  of  the  ships.  But  finding, 
as  he  approached  the  court-bouse,  that  the 
American  army  was  steadily  closing  on  him,  he 
ordered  the  whole  baggage-train  to  move  to  the 
front,  and  selecting  a  strong  position,  flanked  by 
woods  and  swamps,  halted.  Knowing  that  the 
gallant  young  Lafayette,  in  executing  the  orderf 
given  him,  '^ould  inevitably  bring  on  a  battle. 
Washington  took  measures  to  sustain  him  with 
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the  entire  army,  left  under  his  own  immediate 
command.    At  tliis  juncture,  Lee,  whose  rank 
entitled  him  to  the  command  of  the  advance,  but 
who  had  yielded  it  to  Lafayette  in  disgust,  be- 
cause Washington  paid  no  attention  to  his  adviee, 
now  a^ked  to  be  reinstated.     Embarrassed  by 
ihis  inconsistent  conduct,  Washington,  howerer, 
concluded  to  send  him  forward  with  two  addi- 
tional brigades  to  the  aid  of  Lafayette,  the  whole 
to  be  under  his  own  command,  but  with  orders 
not  to  interfere  with  any  plans  which  the  latter 
had  already  set  on  foot.     He,  at  the  same  Ume, 
wrote  to  Lafayette,  explaining  the  unpleasant 
position  into  which  this  eccentric  conduct  of  Lee 
had  thrown  him,  and  expressed  the  confidence 
that  he  would  waive  his  right,  and  thus  relieve 
htm  from  it.     It  was  well  that  the  American 
commander   had  such  a  noble,  self-sacrificing 
heart  to  appeal  to,  or  there  would  have  been  a 
serious  quarrel  here  on  the  very  eve  of  an  en- 
gagement.    The  next  morning,   at  five  o'clock, 
Washington,  some  six  miles  distant,  was  aroused 
by  the  news  that  the  British  army  had  recom- 
menced its  march.     He  immediately  dispatched 
an  aid  to  Lee  with  the  orders  to  attack  the  ene- 
my,   **  unless  there  should  be  very  powerful  reasons 
to  the  contrary.^*    With   any  other  commander 
but  Lee,  this  would  have  brought  on  an  imme- 
diate battle.    Washington  expected  this  to  be  the 
result,  and  immediately  ordered  the  troops  to 
march  to  his  support.     The  28th  of  June  was 
one  of  the  hottest,  sultriest  days  of  the  year. 
It  was  also  the  Sabbath  day,  but  the  fierce  mus- 
tering was  not  to  the  sanctuary,  nor  the  sounds 
that  broke  over  the  fields  the  sweet  call  of  the 
church-bell  to  quiet  worshipers. 

At  cariy  dawn  Lee,  in  carrying  out  his  orders, 
began  to  close  on  the  enemy.  Soon  after  word 
was  brought  him  that  the  whole  British  army  was 
preparing  to  attack  his  diviHion.  Spurring  with 
his  Etafif  along  a  causeway  across  a  swamp,  he 
galloped  up  a  height  beyond,  on  which  Dickinson 
had  drawn  up  his  troops,  and  surveyed  the  field 
of  battle.  He  could  not  ascertain  from  the  con- 
fiicting  reports,  whether  the  rumor  was  true  or 
false.  In  the  mean  time,  Lafayette,  observing  a 
false  movement  of  a  portion  of  the  British  army, 
hastened  to  Lee  and  asked  if  a  suecessAil  attack 
oould  not  be  made  there  at  once.  <*  Sir,"  replied 
the  latter,  "  you  do  not  know  British  soldiers. 
Wo  cannot  stand  ngainst  them.  We  shall  certainly 
be  driven  back  at  first,  and  must  be  cautious." 
The  fiery  Frenchman  did  not  hold  British  valor 
in  such  high  estimation,  and  replied  that  they 
had  been  beaten,  and  presumed  could  bo  beaten 
igain.  At  all  events  he  would  like  to  make 
the  trial.  It  was  now  perfectly  evident  to 
iiim  that  Lee  did  not  intend  to  carry  out  Wash- 


ington's orders,  and  seeing  at  that  moment  an 
aid  firom  the  latter  gallop  up,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, he  told  him  aside,  to  say  to  the  general. that 
his  immediaie  presence  on  the  ^ot  was  of  the  vtmosi 
importance.     In  the  meantime,  Scott  and  Max- 
well were  moving  forward  in  beautiful  order 
toward  the  right  of  the  enemy.    Lafayette  had 
wheeled  his  column,  and  was  pressing  steadily 
toward  the  left,  while  Wayne  was  descending  like 
a  torrent  from  the  heights.     Lee  was  apparently 
about  to  second  this  movement,  when  he  saw  the 
whole  British  army  wheel  about  and  march  back 
on  the  Middletown  road,  as  if  to  fall  on  him  in 
one  overwhelming  attack.      The  whole  sandy 
plain  which,  like  that  of  Marengo,  seemed  made 
on  purpose  for  a  battle-field,  was  filled  with 
marching  columns,  and  echoed  to  the  sound  of 
stirring  mudc  and  shouts  of  men.     In  the  dis- 
tance streamed  the  long  line  of  baggage  wngons, 
while  nearer  by,  the  glittering  columns  fell  one 
after  another  into  the  order  of  battle,  the  rattling 
cavalry  hurried  forward  with  the  blast  of  trum- 
pets, and  to  Lee's  distempered  vision,  he  was 
about  to  be  overwhelmed,  while  a  deep  morass  in 
his  rear  cut  off  all  retreat     He,  therefore,  im- 
mediately dispatched  his  aids  to  the  different 
corps,  with  orders  to  fall  back  over  the  cause- 
way, to  the  heights  of   Freehold  beyond.     La- 
fayette,   stung    with  rage,    slowly  and    reluc- 
tantly obeyed,  while  Wayne,  astounded  at  the 
sudden  order,  could  with  difficulty  extricate  him- 
self from  the  position  in  which  he  was  left.    The 
whole  army  at  length  repassed  the  morass,  but  Lee 
neglected  to  occupy  the  advantageous  heights  of 
Freehold,  and  continued  to  retreat,  followed  by 
the  shouting,  taunting  enemy.     He  did  not  even 
announce  his  retreat  to  Washington,  and  thus 
prepare  him  for  an  event  so  disastrous  nk  the 
collision  of  one-half  of  the  army  in  disorderly 
flight,  with  the  other  half,  must  inevitably  prove. 
Early  in  the  morning  when  about  commencing 
the  attack,  he  had  dispatched  a  message  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  briefly  explaining  his  plans 
and  promising  success.   On  the  reception  of  this, 
Washington   ordered  Greene  to  march  to  the 
right  of  Lee,  and  support  his  flank,  while  he 
himself  pressed  on  directly  in  rear.     Although  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  the  heat  was  intense. 
Not  a  breatli  of  air  stirred  the  still  foliage,  and 
the  round,  fiery  orb  of  day  seemed  to  roll  up  a 
brazen  sky.    Washington  foreseeing  how  severely 
the  troops  would  suffer  from  the  heat,  ordered 
them  to  throw  away  their  knapsacks  and  blankets. 
Many  went  still  farther,  and  stripped  off  their 
coats  also,  and  marched  in  their  r-hirt-sleeves. 
It  was  a  terrible  day,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
ninety-six  in  the  shade,  while  the   deep   sand 
through  which  the  panting  soldiers  struggled^ 
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gaye  still  greater  intensity  to  the  lieat,  and 
hence  increased  immensely  the  pangs  of  thirst 
But  the  scattered  firing  in  front  had  been  heard, 
and  the  army  pressed  forward  with  shouts.  Wash- 
ton,  ignorant  of  Lee's  retreat,  had  dismounted 
where  two  roads  met,  and  stood  watdiing  his 
marching  columns,  when  a  countryman  dashed 
into  his  presence  and  announced  that  Lee  was  in 
full  and  disorderly  retreat  His  countenance  in- 
stantly grew  dark  as  wrath,  and  with  a  burst  of 
indignation  he  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  bury- 
ing the  rowels  in  his  steed,  parted  firom  the  spot 
like  a  bolt  from  heaven.  A  cloud  of  dust  alone 
told  the  course  of  the  fiery  and  indignant  chief- 
tain. Meeting  the  head  of  the  first  retreating 
column,  he  flung  a  hasty  inquiry  to  Osgood,  the 
commander,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  retreat,  who 
replied  with  an  oath,  "Sir,  we  oxz  fleeing  from  a 
thadoic"  and  then  dashed  on  to  the  rear,  and 
reined  up  with  a  sudden  jerk  beside  Lee.  Lean- 
ing over  his  saddle-bow,  his  face  fairly  blaiing 
with  concentrated  passion,  he  demanded,  in  a 
Toico  of  thunder,  the  meaning  of  this  disorderly 
retreat.  Stung  by  the  overwhelming  rebuke,  Lee 
retorted  angrily.*^  But  it  was  no  time  to  settle 
differences,  and  wheeling  his  horse,  Washington 
spurred  up  to  Oswald's  and  Stewart's  regiments, 
and  exclaimed — **  On  you  I  depend  to  check  this 
purtuit."  Ue  then  galloped  along  the  ranks,  and 
oused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  till  the  glorious  shout  of  **  Long  live 
Washington"  rose  over  the  din  of  battle  and 
drowned  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  enemy. 
Never,  even  while  heading  a  charge,  did  Wash- 
ington's personal  appearance  and  conduct  inspire 
his  troops  with  such  wild  enthusiasm.  Under 
the  sudden  excitement  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown,  and  the  extreme  heat  combined,  that 
colorless  face  which  so  rarely  gave  any  indica- 
tion of  the  fires  within,  was  now  suffused,  and 
two  bright  red  spots  burned  on  either  cheek, 
while  his  blue  eyes  fairly  gleamed,  and  seemed 
to  emit  fire.  His  reeking  horse  was  flecked  with 
foam  as  he  dashed  hither  and  thither,  and  whero- 
ever  his  voice  reached,  men  stood  still.  The 
troops  gazed  on  him  with  astonishment,  and  even 
Lafayette  forgot  for  a  moment  the  peril  of  the 
army,  in  admiration  of  his  appearance,  declaring 
afterward  that  ho  thought  him  the  handsomest 
man  he  had  ever  beheld.  In  a  few  moments  the 
irhole  appearance  of  the  field  was  changed — the 
disorderly  flying  mass  halted.     Order  sprung  out 

*  Mr.  SparkB  informed  me  that  he  once  asked  Lafajetto 
at  La  Orttup;e,  irhat  the  laofniage  of  Washington  to  Loe 
resllj  was.  Lafoyetto  replied,  that  although  standing  near 
to  both  at  the  time,  ho  could  not  tell.  It  tras  not  the 
vords  hut  the  manner  that  strnclc  so  deeply.  No  one  had 
•Ter  se«a  Washington  so  terribly  excited — his  countenance 
WM  frightful. 


of  confiision,  and  under  the  galling  fire  of  tin 
enemy's  guns,  the  ranks  wheeled  and  formed  in 
perfect  order.  Having  thus  established  a  firm 
front  to  the  enemy,  Washington  rode  back  to 
Lee,  and  exclaimed — *'  Will  you,  sir,  command 
in  that  place?"  «*Yes,"  replied  the  lattet. 
<*  Well,  then,  leipectyou  to  cheek  the  enemy  wnm 
diately"  <<  Your  orders  shail  he  obeyed"  retorted 
the  enraged  commander ;  **  and  I  will  not  he  tkt 
first  to  leave  the  field"  The  conflict  then  became 
close  and  severe,  and  Washington,  trusting  to  the 
steadiness  of  the  troops,  hurried  back  to  bring 
up  his  own  division. 

Lee  had  now  the  mun  army  on  his  handsi 
which  pressed  against  him  with  resistless 
power.  The  artillery  played  on  his  exposed 
ranks,  while  to  the  sound  of  bugles  the-  English 
light-horse  charged  furiously  on  his  left»  Y^ung 
Hamilton  watched  with  a  beating  heart  the  burst- 
ing storm,  and  fearing  that  Lee  would  again  re- 
treat, crossed  the  field  on  a  furious  gallop,  and 
with  his  hat  off,  his  hair  streaming  in  the  wind, 
pressed  straight  for  the  spot  where  he  stood,  and 
reining  up  beside  him,  exclaimed  in  that  nobb 
enthusiasm  which  that  day  pervading  all  hearts 
saved  the  army,  <*  1  mU  stay  with  you,  my  dear 
general,  and  die  with  you.  Let  us  all  die  here  ra- 
ther than  retreat"  Grand  and  glorious  words, 
spoken  there  in  the  din  of  battle,  amid  the  whist- 
ling balls,  and  worthy  of  the  hero  who  uttered 
them.  Lee  struggled  nobly  against  the  over- 
whelming numbers  that  pressed  on  him,  but  wae 
at  length  forced  back.*  So  stubbornly,  how- 
ever, did  the  Americans  dispute  every  inch  of 
ground,  that  when  they  retired  from  the  woods 
the  opposing  ranks  were  intermingled.  Half 
that  gallantry  tw;o  hours  before  would  have 
given  a  glorious  victory.  As  it  was,  Lee  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  safe  retreat 

At  this  critical  moment  Washington  arrived 
with  the  otlier  division,  which  came  up  on  almost 
a  trot,  and  panting  with  thirst  and  heat.  Hastily 
ordering  up  Greene  on  the  right,  and  Stirling  on 
the  left,  he  himself  led  the  centre  full  on  the 
enemy.  Stirling  brought  up  Lieutenant  Carring- 
ton's  artillery  on  a  full  gallop,  and  unlimbering 

*  It  was  during  this  part  of  the  battle  that  an  Iriihinaii, 

while  serrlng  his  gun,  was  shot  down.    Ills  wife,  namad 

Molly,  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  employed  hersell^ 

while  bo  loaded  and  fired  his  piece,  in  brining  water  from 

a  spring  near  by.    While  returning  with  a  supjily  she  saw 

him  fall,  and  heard  the  officer  in  command  order  the  gUB 

to  be  taken  to  the  rear.    She  immediately  ran  forward, 

seised  the  rammer,  declaring  she  would  arenge  his  death. 

j  8ho  fought  her  piece  like  a  hero  to  the  last.    The  next  mon^ 

I  ing,  Qreene,  who  had  been  struck  with  her  bravery,  preaeo- 

i  ted  her  to  Washin{?ton,  who  immediately  promoted  her  to 

a  sergeant,  and  afterward  had  her  name  put  on  the  hal^ 

pay  list  for  life.    Preyious  to  this  she  fired  the  last  gun 

when  the  Americans  were  driron  firom  Fort  Montgamary. 
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them  with  astonishing  rapidity,  opened  a  terribly 
fire  on  the  adronoing  columns.    Lee  rode  up  to 
Washington,  saying  coldlj,   **Sir,  here  are  my 
troops ;  how  is  it  your  pleasure  I  should  dispose 
of  them?"    Between  the  exhausting  heat  and 
their  fierce  conflict,  they  were  completely  beaten 
out,  and  Washington  ordered  them  to  the  rear 
of  Englishtown,  while  he  led  on  the  battle  with 
the  fresh  troops.   The  Tiotorious  enemy,  pressing 
^Agcfly  i^fter  Lee,  came  suddenly  on  the  second 
line  now  formed  and,  flushed  with  success,  bore 
steadily  down  on  the  centre.    But  here  was 
Washington,  around  whom  the  troops  gathered 
with  inTincible  resolution  and  dauntless  hearts, 
while  Wayne,  from  a  hill  crowned  by  an  orchard, 
rained  a  tempest  of  balls  on  the    adTancing 
columns.     Hurled  back  by  the  steady  Tolleys, 
the  'latter  then  moved   almost   simultaneously 
against  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  tho  Ameri- 
cans, but  were  immediately  scourged  back  .by 
Elnox's  heavy  guns  and  the  fierce  fire  of  Stirling's 
battery.    All  this  time  Wayne  kept  firing  with 
Buoh  deadly  precision  on  the  British  centre  that 
vvery  attempt  to  charge  proved  abortive.   Again 
and  again  the  royal  grenadiers  moved  forward 
in  splendid  order,  and  with  a  resolute  aspect, 
but  wore  as  often  Compelled  to  redre  from  the 
close  range  of  the  American  fire.   Col.  Monckton, 
their  loader,  saw  at  once  that  no  progress  could 
be  made  till  Wayne  was  driven  from  that  orchard, 
And  riding  along  the  ranks  of  his  brave  grena- 
diers, aroused  their  courage  by  his  stirring  ap- 
peals.    He  then  formed  them  in  a  solid  column, 
and  shouted  *  *  forward  I"   Moving  swiftly  forward 
&t  the  charge  step,  but  with  the  regularity  and 
steadiness  of  a  single  wave,  they  swept  up  the 
slope.   Wayne,  the  moment  he  detected  the  move- 
ment, ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  till 
the  column  came  within  close  range,  and  then 
aim  at  the  officers.    The  grenadiers  kept  steadily 
on  till  they  arrived  within  a  few  rods  of  the  silent 
Americans,  when  Monckton  waving  his  sword 
over  his  head  shouted,  '*  CnABoi  I"    At  the  same 
moment  the  order  '* Fire"  ran  along  the  ranks 
of  Wayne.    A  deadly  volley  followed,  and  nearly 
every  British  officer  bit  the  dust,  and  among 
them  the  gallant  Monckton.      A  close,  fierce 
struggle,  ensued  over  his  dead  body,  but  the 
Americans  finally  bore  it  off  in  triumph.    Wayne 
now  bore  steadily  down  on  the  centre,  while  the 
shouts  of  his  excited  troops  were  heard  in  the 
intervals  of  the  heavy  explosions  of  artillery  as 
they  bore  the  strong  battalions  fiercely  back.  Their 
march  was  like  the  step  of  fate,  and  they  crowded 
the  astonished  enemy  to  the  head  of  the  cause- 
way, and  across  it  into  the  woods  beyond. 

All  this  time  Morgan  with  his  brave  riflemen 
lay  at  Richmond  Mills,  only  three  miles  firam 


Monmouth  Court-House,  waiting  for  orders. 
Tlds  iron-hearted  commander,  a  host  in  himself, 
had  his  men  drawn  up  in  marching  order,  and  as 
the  heavy  and  constant  explosions  of  cannon 
rolled  by,  followed  by  the  sharp  rattle  of  mus 
ketry,  he  paced  backward  and  forward  in  the 
road,  a  prey  to  the  most  intense  excitement  His 
eager  eye  sought  in  vain  to  catch  the  form  of  a 
swift  rider,  bearing  the  order  to  move  forward. 
All  day  long  he  chafed  like  an  imprisoned  lion, 
yet,  strange  to  say,  his  existence  seemed  to  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  sudden  excitement  and 
danger  that  followed  Lee's  mad  retreat  Had  he 
been  allowed  to  fall  with  his  fresh  troops  on  the 
British  rear,  he  would  have  broken  them  to 
pieces. 

The  scorching  Sabbath  day  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  as  the  blood-red  sun  sunk  in  the 
west,  the  whole  British  army  retreated,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  on  the  spot  occupied  by  Lee 
in  the  morning.  Woods  and  swamps  were  on 
either  sido,  while  the  only  causeway  over  which 
troops  could  approach  was  swept  by  heavy  bat- 
teries. Waslungton  rode  up  ^id  scrutiniied  the 
position  long  and  anxiously.  His  strong  frame 
had  been  tasked  to  the  utmost,  and  as  he  sat  on 
his  exhausted  steed  and  cast  his  eye  over  his  gal- 
lant army,  he  saw  that  heat  and  thirst  had  waged 
a  more  terrible  conflict  with  them  than  the  balls 
of  the  enemy.  On  every  side  arose  the  most 
piteous  cries  for  water,  and  the  well  were  hardly 
able  to  carry  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  while  scores 
lay  dead  amid  the  sand  untouched  by  the  foe. 
The  battle  seemed  over  for  the  night,  but  Wash- 
ington, stung  and  mortified  at  the  unpardonable 
errors  and  consequent  misfortunes  of  the  day, 
determined  to  rest  with  nothing  short  of  a  com- 
plete victory.  He,  therefore,  brought  up  the  two 
brigades  of  Poor  and  Woodford,  and  ordered  them 
to  force  their  way  through  the  woods  to  the  right 
and  left  flanks  of  the  enemy,  while  he  hurried  the 
heavy  cannon  of  Knox  to  the  front  In  a  few 
minutes  the  heavy  batteries  on  both  sides  opened, 
and  it  flamed  and  thundered  there  over  the  cause- 
way. But  the  two  brigades  found  so  many  ob- 
stacles obstructing  the  way  and  delaying  their 
progress,  that  night  came  on  before  they  could 
reach  their  posts.  The  attack  was  then  aban- 
doned ;  the  bugles  sounded  the  recall  of  the  ad- 
vance parties,  the  heavy  firing  ceased,  and  no- 
thing but  the  moans  of  the  wounded  and  heavy 
tread  of  the  battalions  taking  up  their  position 
for  the  night,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  sabbath 
evening.  The  fainting  army  Udd  down  to  rest 
on  the  heated  plain  in  the  ftall  expectation  of 
another  battle  in  the  morning.  Washington 
stretched  himself  in  his  mantle,  and  the  young 
Lafsjette,  feeling  deeply  for  the  disappointment 
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nnder  irhich  he  knew  him  to  be  Bufieiing,  stole 
quietly  to  his  side.  Washington  wrapped  1dm 
affectionately  in  his  mantle,  and  the  two  tired 
heroes  slept  together  under  the  open  sky. 

The  British  commander,  howeyer,  had  no  in- 
tentions of  risking  another  battle,  and  so,  at 
midnight,  quietly  aroused  his  slumbering  army, 
and  hurried  away  fh)m  the  spot  that  had  so 
nearly  witnessed  his  OTerthrow.  The  morning 
drum  roused  up  the  American  army  at  dawn,  but 
no  answering  sound  came  from  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  moment  Washington  was  informed 
that  they  had  fled,  he  sent  on  officers  to 
ascertain  what  distance  the  army  had  reached. 
He  found  it  had  gained  a  march  of  nearly  nine 
miles,  and  with  its  long  train  of  baggage- wagons 
and  artillery  was  streaming  swiftly  along  the 
road  toward  Sandy  Hook.  Feeling  that  his 
troops  were  too  exhausted  to  OTcrtake  them,  ho 
g^ve  up  the  pursuit 

The  American  loss  in  this  battle  was  in  all, 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight;  some  of  the  latter,  howcTer,  after- 
ward re-joined  the  army.  The  British  left  two 
hundred  and  fifty  on  the  field.  Many  they  had 
buried  during  the  night,  and  a  large  number  of 
those  not  badly  wounded  accompanied  the  army 
in  its  flight,  so  that  their  loss  was  never  ascer- 
tained. Fifty-nine  lay  dead  without  a  wound 
upon  their  persons.  Several  hundred  took  occa- 
aon,  during  this  battle  and  the  march,  to  desert, 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  to  the  sweet- 
hearts they  loved  better  than  their  country's  ser- 
vice, and  others  remained  in  New  Jersey,  so  that 
the  enemy  was  weakened  in  all  probably  not  less 
than  two  thousand  men. 

This,  though'  a  less  bloody  one,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  battles  in  the  Revolution,  and 
fixed  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
anny.  The  rally  of  the  troops  while  in  full  re- 
treat, the  steady  formation  of  the  lines  under  the 
blaze  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  after  victorious 
assaults,  were  achievements  worthy  of  the  most 
veteran  troops.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed only  to  the  movements  of  militia,  was 
filled  with  admiration  at  the  spectacle,  and  said 
he  never  before  knew  the  voJue  of  discipline. 
From  that  time  on,  the  regulars  relied  much  on 
the  bayonet,  and  the  British  grenadiers  saw  with 
amazement  themselves  beaten  with  their  favorite 
weapon. 

Though  justly  indignant  with  Lee  for  thus  rob- 
bing him  of  victory,  Washington  immediately 
reinstated  him  in  his  old  command.  Lee,  how- 
ever, was  not  content  with  this,  and  wrote 
the  Ijttter  an  impertinent  letter,  to  which  a 
oold  and  curt  reply  was  made.  Enraged  at  this 
second  attack,  as  he  deemed  it,  on  his  honor  and 


character,  he  wrote  a  still  more  insolent  let- 
ter, which  brought  down  the  charge  from  les 
commander  of  being  '*  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
orders,  and  of  misbehavior  before  the  encaiyt 
and  in  making  an  urmeeetsarpy  diMorderiy  md 
thamrful  retreoL**  Lee*s  answer  to  this  severe 
accusation  was  so  insulting  that  he  was  imme- 
diately placed  under  arrest  His  after  trial  and 
suspension  from  the  army  are  well  known. 

The  army  being  recruited,  Washington  moved 
by  easy  marches  to  the  Hudson,  and  crossing  at 
King's  Ferry,  encamped  near  White  Plains.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  heard  of  the  arrival  on  the 
coast  of  the  French  fleet,  composed  of  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  firigates,  nnder  Count 
de  Bstaing.  Ho  immediately  dispatched  a  letter 
of  congratulation  by  his  aid.  Colonel  Laurens, 
to  the  count  Soon  after,  on  being  informed 
that  the  fleet  had  reached  Sandy  Hook,  he  sent 
Colonel  Hamilton  to  consult  with  him  on  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  It  was  at  first  hoped  that  a 
combined  attack,  by  sea  and  land,  could  be  made 
on  New  York,  but  the  pilots  reporting  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  take  the  heavy  ships  over 
the  bar,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  Plula- 
delphia  being  evacuated,  there  seemed  now  no 
direction  in  which  the  fleet  and  army  could 
cooperate  except  Rhode  Idand.  There  was  a 
garrison  of  six  or  seven  thousand  British  at  New- 
port, and  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  Sullivan 
should  proceed  thither  with  five  thousand  men, 
followed  by  Lafayette  with  two  brigades,  while 
the  vessels  would  proceed  by  sea.  But  the  delay 
caused  by  the  want  of  troops,  proved  disastrous  to 
the  expedition.  Sullivan,  however,  succeeded  at 
length  in  gathering  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  the  place,  whQe 
the  French  fleet  came  steadily  up  the  channel, 
past  the  English  batteries.  Every  thing  now 
promised  an  easy  victory,  when  the  fleet  of  Lord 
Howe  was  seen  hovering  in  the  distance.  D'Es- 
taing  immediately  put  to  sea  to  engage  it  But  a 
violent  storm  suddenly  arose,  disabling  both  fleets, 
and  compelling  the  English  vessels  to  return  to 
New  York  for  repairs,  while  those  of  the  French 
came  limping  back  to  Newport  Sullivan's  hopes 
again  revived,  but  the  French  admiral,  deaf  to 
all  appeals,  would  not  cooperate  with  him,  de- 
claring his  orders  were,  in  case  of  any  damage  to 
repair  to  Boston  and  refit  Sullivan,  enraged  at 
what  he  considered  pusillanimous  conduct,  aent 
the  count  a  fierce  remonstrance.  This  only  made 
matters  worse,  and  the  fleet  took  its  departure 
for  Boston,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
The  ill  will  caused  by  this  protest  annoyed  Wash- 
ington exceedingly,  and  he  took  unwearied  pains 
to  heal  the  breach  that  had  been  made.*  He 
wrote  to  Lafayette  to  act  as  mediator,  saying, 
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"  Let  me  beseech  joxl  to  afford  a  healing  hand 
lo  the  wound  that  has  been  unintentionall  j  made. 
America  esteems  yonr  yirtaes  and  your  serrices, 
and  admires  the  principles  on  which  yon  act 
Your  countrymen  in  our  army  look  up  to  you  as 
their  pattern.  The  count  and  his  officers  consider 
you  as  a  man  high  in  rank,  and  high  in  estima- 
tion here,  and  also  in  France,  and  I,  your  ftriend, 
hsTO  no  doubt  but  you  will  use  your  utmost  en- 
deaTors  to  restore  harmony,  that  the  honor, 
glory,  and  mutual  interest  of  the  two  nations  may 
be  promoted  and  cemented  in  the  firmest  man- 
ner." Lafayette  needed  no  greater  stimulus 
to  action  than  the  wishes  of  Washing^n,  and 
put  forth  unwearied  efforts  till  harmony  was  re- 
stored. 

There  being  a  suspicion  that  the  British  might 
plan  an  expedition  to  the  east,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  French  fleet,  and  perhaps  Boston, 
Washington  took  post  at  Fredericksburg,  near 
the  Connecticut  line,  and  commenced  repairing 
the  roads  as  far  as  Hartford,  so  that  the  army 
could  march  without  impediment  Gates  was 
80&t,  also,  to  take  command  at  Boston,  in  place 
of  Heath.  This  almost  entire  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  east  of  the  Hudson,  left  the  smaller  de- 
tachments which  remained  on  the  other  side, 
much  exposed,  and  proToked  the  attacks  of  the 
British.  One  party  fell  on  Major  Baylor's  dra- 
goons located  near  Tappan,  surprising  and  mas- 
socreing  them  without  mercy.  A  similar  attempt 
was- made  on  Pulaski's  legion,  stationed  at  Egg 
Harbor,  where  priTaieers  were  being  fitted  out, 
and,  through  the  Tillany  of  a  deserter,  met  with 
like  success. 

For  four  months  the  army  lay  comparatiToly 
idle,  waiting  the  further  moyements  of  the  Bri- 
tiah.  In  the  meantime  Washington  became  rery 
solicitous  about  the  future.  The  want  of  fDmds 
in  the  treasury,  together  with  the  high  price  of 
food  and  clothing,  seemed  to  threaten  greater 
erils  than  mere  physical  exposure  and  suffering. 
The  officers  could  not  Uto  on  their  pay,  and  Con- 
gre9s  was  without  means  to  raise  it,  while  dis- 
content and  loud  complaints  perraded  the  army. 
In  a  letter  to  GouTemeur  Morris,  replying  to 
certain  inquiries,  he  says — <<Can  w$  carry  on 
the  war  much  longer?  Certainly  not  unless  some 
measures  can  be  dcTised,  and  speedily,  to  restore 
the  credit  of  our  currency,  restrun  extortion, 
and  punish  forestallers.  Unless  these  can  be 
effected,  what  fornds  can  stand  the  present  ex- 
penses of  the  army  ?  And  what  officer  can  bear 
the  weight  of  prices  that  erery  necessary  article 
Ss  now  got  to?  A  rat  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  is 
not  to  be  bought  at  this  time  for  less  than  two 
hundred  pounds,  nor  a  saddle  under  thirty  or 
forty;  boots  twenty,  and  shoes,  and  other  articles 


in  proportion.  How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  for 
officers  to  stand  this  without  an  increase  of  pay  ? 
And  how  is  it  possible  to  adTanoe  their  pay  when 
flour  is  selling  at  different  places  fh>m  five  to 
fifteen  pounds  per  hundred  weight;  hay  from 
ten  to  thirty  pounds  per  ton,  and  beef  and  other 
essentials  in  this  proportion."  It  was  plain  that 
this  state  of  things  could  not  last  The  officers, 
wholly  unable  to  meet  their  necessary  expenses, 
would  ineritably  become  bankrupt 

During  this  summer  a  project  was  set  on  foot 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  allied  armies, 
assisted  by  the  fleet,  but  it  met  with  Washing- 
ton's decided  opposition,  and  was  finally  aban- 
doned. 

Autumn  closed  without  any  expedition  of  im- 
portance being  undertaken,  and  the  army  retired 
to  winter  quarters.  The  artillery  was  taken  to 
Pluckemin,  while  the  troops  stretched  in  a  line 
of  cantonments  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the 
Delaware.  Head-quarters  were  at  Middlebrook. 
where  were  stationed,  also,  seyen  brigades.  One 
brigade  was  at  Eliiabethtown,  another  near 
Smith's  Close  to  act  as  a  reinforcement  in  case 
of  need,  to  West  Point ;  and  one  at  West  Point 
There  were,  also,  two  brigades  at  the  Continental 
Tillage,  situated  between  West  Point  and  Ush- 
kill,  and  three  near  Danbury,  Connecticut  Thus 
the  enemy  in  New  York  were  confined  to  a  small 
space  for  action,  while  our  troops,  by  reaching 
oyer  so  large  a  territory,  could  more  easily  obtain 
forage.  Putnam  was  at  Danbury,  and  McDou- 
gall  in  the  Highlands,  while  Lincoln  was  sent  to 
take  command  at  Charleston,  to  repel  any  attack 
the  British  might  make  on  it  during  the  winter. 
Of  the  four  regiments  of  cayalry,  one  was  in 
each  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylyania,  and  Connecticut 

The  yexed  question  of  exchange  of  prisoner? 
again  came  up,  and  Washington  was  much  an- 
noyed at  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  its 
final  adjustment  But  the  greatest  cause  of  dis- 
tress and  anxiety  was  the  contemptible  condition 
to  which  Congress  was  reduced.  During  the 
whole  year  it  averaged  not  more  than  thirty 
members.  Says  Sparks:  <* Whole  states  were 
firequentiy  unrepresented;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
seldom  that  every  state  was  so  folly  represented 
as  to  entitie  it  to  a  vot^'  But  although  so 
feeble  in  numbers,  it  was  still  feebler  in  intellect 
There  were  but  few  even  second-rate  men  among 
the  members.  Still  its  feebleness  both  in  num- 
bers and  intellect,  was  not  the  worst  features  it 
exhibited.  It  had  descended  to  a  mere  political 
arena,  where  private  Jealousies,  and  party  feuds 
fought  their  batties,  reckless  alike  of  the  great 
■truggle  without,  or  the  welfiure  of  the  country, 
exeept  so  fiur  as  they  affected  their  selfish  ends. 
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Perhaps  it  ia  not  to  be  regretted  that  its  joamals 
were  destroyed,  and  the  history  of  our  oountry 
sared  from  so  great  a  blemish.  The  Tiews  and 
feelings  of  Washington  on  the  sut^ject,  are  ex- 
hibited in  a  letter  to  Bexgamin  Harrison,  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  that  he  declared  wiihont  hesitation, 
that  he  thought  the  separate  states  should 
**  compel  their  abUtt  men  to  attend  Congrtn."  He 
^d  they  were  too  busy  with  their  indiTidual 
conoems,  but  if  the  whole  gOTemment  should 
continue  to  be  mismanaged,  they,  too,  would 
<<  sink  in  the  general  wreck  t^hieh  will  carry  with 
it  the  remorse  of  thinking  that  we  are  lost  by  our 
own  folly  and  negligence."  '*The  public,"  he 
said,  **  believed  that  the  states  at  this  time  are 
badly  represented,  and  that  the  gpreat  and  im- 
portant concerns  of  the  nation  are  horribly  con- 
ducted, for  want  either  of  abilities  or  application 
in  the  members,  or  through  the  discord  and  party 
▼lews  of  some  individuals."  It  was  plain  that 
without  some  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
national  affairs  the  rerolution,  with  all  its  mo- 
mentous interests,  must  end  in  utter  failure. 

While  Washington  remained  at  head-quarters, 
Lafayette  arriyed  at  Fishkill,  on  his  way  to  Bos- 
ton, previous  to  embarking  for  France.  Here  he 
fell  sick.  His  journey  from  Philadelphia,  in  the 
midst  of  severe  storms,  had  brought  on  an  in- 
flammatory fever,  which  carried  him  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave.  His  life  was  despaired  of,  and  the 
whole  army  was  in  mourning.  Washington  im- 
mediately repaired  to  his  bedside,  and  watched 
over  him  with  the  solicitude  and  fondness  of  a 
father.  The  young  marquis  was  deeply  affected 
by  this  attention,  and  carried  the  remembrance 
of  it  with  gratitude  and  affection  to  his  grave. 

The  army  being  well  hutted,  and  things  com- 
paratively quiet,  Washington  proceeded  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  consult  with  Congress  on  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted.  He  proposed  three  plans. 
]^rst,  to  operate  against  the  enemy  on  the  sea- 
ooast  The  second  to  attack  Niagara,  and  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  that  region,  and  the  third  to  remain 
entirely  on  the  defensive  against  the  British,  and 
act  only  against  the  Indians,  who  had  grown  bold 
by  their  impunity.  The  latter  was  resolved  upon 
as  giving  repose  to  the  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  permitting  a  retrenchment  in  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  rcitoring  the  currency,  which 
Was  now  in  a  shocking  condition.  The  evils 
growing  out  of  an  army  unemployed,  and  also  of 
such  a  tacit  confession  of  weakness,  Washington 
thought  would  be  overbalanced  by  the  reUef  fh>m 
military  exaction,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  alli- 
ance with  France,  and  the  threatened  war  of 
Spain  with  England  would  tend  more  to  secure 
the  acknowledgement  of  our  independence,  than 
victories.  If  he  had  consulted  penonal  ambition. 


he  would  not  have  consented  to  idleness,  which  is 
always  dangerous  to  a  commander's  reputation. 
Having  completed  his  arrangements  with  Con- 
gress, he  returned  to  Middlebrook.  The  amy 
was  consequently  reduced,  and  more  attentioa 
paid  to  its  discipline,  which  was  entrosied  to 
Steuben.  In  the  mean  time  the  expedition  it* 
solved  upon  against  the  Indians,  was  set  on  foot 
The  Six  Nations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oncidas,  and  a  few  of  the  Mohawks,  had  johied 
the  English,  and  assisted  by  the  Tories,  kept  tlie 
New  York  frontiers  drenched  in  blood.  The 
tragedies  which  were  enacted  at  Cherry  Tallej 
and  Wyoming,  with  all  their  heart-sickening  de- 
tails and  bloody  passages,  were  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  every  one.  The  Six  Nations  wcft 
spread  along  the  Susquehannah,  and  around  our 
inland  lakes,  extending  as  far  as  the  Genneascc 
Flats.  The  plan  adopted  by  Washing^ton  was,  It 
have  Sullivan,  with  three  thousand  men,  start 
from  Wyoming,  and  advance  up  the  SosquehsD- 
nah,  while  Qeneral  James  Clinton,  with  one  hii- 
gade,  should  ascend  the  Mohawk,  and  farm  a 
junction  with  the  former  wherever  he  should  di- 
rect Sullivan  left  Wyoming  the  last  day  of  July, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  middle  of  October. 
He  traversed  the  solitudes  as  far  as  Gennessee 
river,  burning  and  laying  waste  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  rich  fields  of  grain ;  moving  like  s 
devastating  scourge  over  the  land,  and  inflicting 
a  punishment  on  the  Indian  tribes,  wiiioh  they 
never  forgot. 

While  Sullivan's  army  was  thus  feeling  its  way 
through  the  wilderness.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with 
a  large  body  of  troops  ascended  the  Hudson,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Verplanck's  Point,  and 
Stony  Point,  standing  opposite  each  other,  and, 
if  possible,  force  his  way  through  the  Highlanda 
But  Washington,  being  apprised  of  his  designs, 
hurried  off  couriers  to  the  different  brigades  in 
New  Jersey,  and  soon  their  tread  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  convinced  Clinton  that  it  would  be 
a  desperate  undertaking  to  attempt  to  force  the 
strong  passes  above,  while  so  well  guarded.  He, 
however,  took  possession  of  the  two  points, 
which  were  feebly  manned,  and  .leaving  strong 
garrisons  in  each,  returned  to  New  York.  Wash- 
ington then  removed  his  head-quarters  to  New 
Windsor,  a  few  miles  above  the  g^rge  of  the 
Highlands,  and  looking  directly  on  West  Pmnt, 
while  his  army  swarmed  the  forest-clad  ahores 
on  either  side,  watching  with  anxious  care  this 
gateway  of  the  state. 

Having  thus  drawn  the  forces  under  Washing- 
ton into  the  Highlands,  Clinton  made  a  sudden 
incursion  into  Connecticut,  hoping  to  tempt  him 
thither  also,  where  a  more  open  country  would 
make  a  battle  less  hasardous.    Governor  Tiyoa, 
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with  two  thousand  men,  sailed  np  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  plundered  New  Hayen.     He  then  re- 
turned to  Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  and  burnt  them 
to  the  ground.    No  public  stores  were  at  either 
of  these  places,  and  the  whole  expedition  was 
simply  to  pillage  and  to  burn  the  dwellings  of 
peaceful  citizens.     It  was  the  unexpected  irrup- 
tion of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  the  atrocities 
Dommittcd  inflicted  a  lasting  disgrace  on  the 
oame  of  Tryon,  and  covered  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
with  infamy.     The  attempt  to  entice  Washington 
sway  from  liis  stronghold  proved  abortive.     It, 
tiowever,  broke  up  his  plan  of  not  acting  on  the 
affensive,  and  ho  determined  to  strike  a  blow 
irhich,  while  it  inflicted  a  severe  chastisement  on 
the  enemy,  should  at  the  same  time  hush  the 
complaints  against  his  inaction.     This  blow  was 
10  less  than  the  recapture  of  Stony  and  Vcr- 
>lAnck's  Points,  with  all  their  stores  and  arma- 
nents.     It  was  his  purpose  at  first  to  assail  them 
Mth  the  same  night,   but    this    he  afterward 
dMuidoued.  and  concluded  only  to  make  a  feint 
m  the  garrison  at  the  latter  place,  to  distract  it 
Vom  the  attack  on  the  former.     To  prevent  mis- 
nrriage,  through  want  of  information,  he  care- 
'ally  reconnoitored  the  place  himself,  and  direct- 
id  Major  Henry  Lcc,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
BTalry  in  the  neighborhood,  to  ascertain  accu- 
utely  the  comlition  of  the  fortress,  and  strength 
€  the  garrison.     This  being  done,  he  called  no 
louncil  of  wur,  consulted  none  of  his  officers, 
)ut  having  fixed  on  Wayne  as  the  proper  person 
o  take  charge  of  the  hazardous  enterprise,  sent 
V>r    him,    and    explained    to    him    his   plans. 
¥ayne  at  first  seemed  doubtful  of  success,  but 
ras  ready  to  attempt  any  thing  on  Washington's 
■equest.    To  prevent  any  information  of  the  pro- 
act  reaching  the  enomy,  Washington  communi- 
ated  it  to  no  one  but  Wayne,  and  one  member 
f  his  family.     The  night  before  the  attack, 
lowever,  he  sent  for  Colonel  Rufus  Putnam,  and 
ook  him  into  the  secret,  because  he  wished  him 
0  make  the  false  attack  on  Verplanck's  Point. 

Stony  Point  was  considered  almost  impregna- 
ile  to  any  storming  party,  it  being  washed  on 
wo  sides  by  the  Hudson,  while  on  the  other  lay 
k  morass  which  was  overflowed  at  high  water, 
besides  these  natural  defenses,  a  double  row  of 
kbatis  surrounded  the  hill,  the  whole  surmounted 
}j  the  fortress,  itself  garrisoned  by  six  hun- 
Ired  men,  tind  bristling  with  cannon.  Washing- 
on,  fully  aware  of  the  peril  of  the  undertaking, 
(rafted  every  officer  and  soldier  himself,  and  a 
aoro  splendid  body  of  men  never  moved  un- 
linchingly  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  July,  Wayne  set 
ut  with  hi VI  command,  nnd  at  eleven  o'clock 
eoohed  the  morass  which  he  found  covered  with  < 


two  feet  of  water.    The  word  **  halt"  then  pass- 
ed in  a  whisper  down  the  line,  and  the  whole 
stood  to  their  arms  while  he  and  some  of  the 
officers  roconnoitered.    It  was  resolved  to  make 
the  attack  in  two  columns,  and  on  both  sides  at 
onoe.    Every  musket  of  the  adrance  partiei  was 
unloaded,  and  at  the  word  forward,  they,  with 
shouldered  pieces,  plunged  into  the  water,  an4 
pushed  swiftly  forward.     The  sentinels  on  watch 
immediately  gave  the  alarm,  Ihe  shout  pt  ^*to 
armaP*   ^*io  arma i**  "Bud  roll  of   drums  rang 
along  the  heights,  and  in  a  moment  that  lofty 
rock  was  in  a  blaze,  and  raining  a  fiery  deluge 
on  Wayne's  columns.    But  nothing  could  shake 
their  steady  courage.    Through  the  iron  sleet, 
over  their  own  dead,  over  the  abatis  and  up  the 
steep  acclivity,  they  pressed  sternly  on,  the  only 
sound  heard  in  their  otherwise  silent  ranks  being 
the  high  and  ringing  order  "forward,**  **forteardf** 
of  the  officers.     Their  tread  was  like  the  march 
of  destiny,  and  bearing  down  every  obstacle, 
both  columns  entered  the  fort  together,  and  as 
they  met  the  shout  of  yictory  rose  wildly  to  the 
midnight  heavens.     It  was  gallantly,  gloriously 
done.    Wayne  had  a  narrow  escape.    A  musket- 
ball  grazed  the  top  of  his  head  and  brought  him 
to  his  knees.     ** March  on"  he  shouted,  "carry 
me  into  the  fort,    I  icill  die  at  the  head  of  my 
column"     Next  sunrise  the  morning  gun  was 
fired  by  an  American  hand,  and  carried  conster- 
nation to  the  English  ships  below.     The  land  rung 
with  acclamations.      Wayne  was  overwhelmed 
with  compliments,  and  his  name  was  in  every 
one's  mouth.     It  was  the  most  brilliant  exploit 
during  the  war,  and  would  have«-€overed  the 
veterans  of  a  hundred  battles  with  glory.  * 

•Mr.  LcMsing  though  indebted,  in  his  "Field  DookoC 
the  BeTolntion,"  to  my  "  Washington  and  his  Generals," 
has  not  referred  to  the  work  Arom  first  to  last,  except  in 
the  following  note,  appended  to  his  account  of  the  BtonB> 
ingof  Stony  Point.  "Mr.  Ueadley,  in  his  *  Washington 
and  his  Qeneralii,'  voL  1, 820,  has  the  fbllowing  paragraph : 
'  The  water*  around  them  was  driven  into  spray  by  the 
grape-shot  and  balls  that  full  in  an  incessant  shower, 
while  the  hissing,  bursting  shells,  trayersing  the  air  in 
every  direction,  added  Inconceivable  terror  to  the  scene.' 
From  a  personal  examination  of  the  ground,  /  know  VuU 
not  a  tingle  thoty  unless  accidentally  interrupted  in  its 
progress,  could  have  touched  the  water  of  the  morau  from 
the  devoted  workSj  and  in  none  of  the  ofBcial  accounts  d 
the  assault  and  defense,  hare  I  seen  any  mention  qf  a 
bomb-shell  being  throten,^  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  against 
which  to  hurl  those  murderous  missiles,  except  the  Inncv 
cent  hills  in  the  rear,  for  the  assailants  wore  at  the  verge 
of  the  works  before  the  garrison  was  aroused,  llistorio  truth 
is  greatly  Injured  by  thus  allowing  the  imagination  to  put 
its  high-wrought  creations  in  the  place  of  facts,  and  a  coloring 
of  justice  is  thereby  given  to  the  sweeping  assertion  of  Byron, 
who  said,  *  All  history  Is  but  a  f>plendid  fiction.'  The  fkneS- 
ful  rhetorician  should  always  be  su1)M>rvient  to  the  plain 
historian,  when  recording  facts.*'  Hero  are  two  distinct 
allegations.  Tint,  that  I  stated  a  falMchood  in  asserting 
that  the  balls  smote  "  the  waten  of  the  morose.**    Second, 
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Washington  went  up  to  the  fortress  after  the 
oaptnre  and  examined  it  Finding  that  it  wonld 
require  too  many  men  to  hold  it  against  the  force 
which  the  enemy  could  bring  against  it^  by  means 
of  their  fleet,  he  ordered  the  works  to  be  destroyed. 
Lee^s  subsequent  daring  and  successful  attack  at 
Paulus  Hook,  with  his  dismounted  dragoons,  was 
a  repetition  of  the  afiPair  at  Stony  Point,  and 
added  fresh  laurels  to  those  which  already  adorned 
that  noble  officer's  head.  With  these  brilliant 
exceptions,  the  army  under  Washington  remained 
for  the  most  part  quiet  He  employed  this  sea- 
son of  comparative  inaction  in  corresponding  with 
Congress,  and  other  distinguished  men,  on  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  especially  on  the  state  of 
the  currency.  Congress  continued  to  issue  its 
worthless  paper  to  such  an  extent,  that  by  the 
following  spring  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
were  found  to  be  afloat,  and  not  one  redeemable. 
So  low  had  this  paper  depreciated,  that  forty  dol- 
lars of  it,  at  that  time,  was  ^quiyalent  to  only  one 
dollar  in  coin.  This  state  of  the  currency  was 
ruinous  to  every  class  of  inhabitants,  but  on  none 
did  it  fall  so  heavily  as  the  soldiers  and  officers. 
As  money  sunk  prices  rose,  and  the  officers  were 
compelled  to  pay  double  for  every  thing,  so  that 
many  resigned  to  escape  beggary.  **  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  give  a  month's  pay  for  a 

that,  in  bU  opinion  not  a  "  hon^b-zhdC*  woa  "  ihrcvmP  I 
win  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  absurdity  of  a  man  destitute 
of  military  Icnow ledge  attempting  to  state  what  the  guns 
of  certain  works  commanded,  more  than  seTcnty  years 
aitnr  they  have  been  deticrtcd,  or  of  implying  that  there 
were  no  batteries  except  those  wilhiu  the  works  proi>er,  or 
of  the  more  than  ab.-)urdity  of  asserting  that  a  commander 
of  a  fortress  would  leave  a  practicable  acccsji  to  it  un* 
swept  by  artillery,  but  come  directly  to  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Mari^hall,  in  hii)  life  of  Washington,  fayii,  in  vol.  IV., 
page  123,  "  On  tlie  summit  of  this  hill  (Stony  Point)  was 
erected  the  fort,  which  was  furnished  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance.  Several  breastworks  nnd 
ftrong  batteries  were  advanced  in  fnmt  qf  the  jnnncipal 
wwrJc$y  and  alx)ut  half  way  down  the  hill  were  two  rows  of 
abatis.  The  batteries  commanded  Uie  beach  and  the  crotiing- 
place, o/tfte  marsh,  and  could  rake  and  enfilade  any  cttlumn 
which  might  he  advancing  frc^m  either  of  these  pf/iuts  toward 
Uu  fort.'*  Yet  Mr.  Losning  says,  •'  /  Atioio,  from  jiersonal  ex^ 
aminalionf  that  not  a  single  shot  could  have  touched  tlie 
waters  of  the  morass,'*  etc,  i.  e.,  he  knows  that  Chivt 
Justice  Marshall  has  been  guilty  of  a  gross  fabrication,  or 
an  egregious  blunder,  in  his  history.  I  suppo!<e  if  the  Chief 
JuFtlce  can  survive  this  result  of  Mr.  Lossing*s  *^ personal 
examination,'^  /can. 

With  regard  to  the  second  assertion,  that  no  "  homb-shflV* 
was  thrown,  I  would  nay  that  so  slight  an  error  as  stating 
that "  shells  "  were  thrown  with  grape-shot  would  hardly 
sanction  a  mnn  in  making  the  grave  charge  of  putting 
"the  hiyh  wrought  creations'*  ot  *' the  imagination*"  "in 
the  pltir^  of  f  let*:'  r.ut  pawing  the  diacourtcpy  of  the 
thing,  look  Hj^ain  at  tho  "facts'*  of  the  cow.  In  a  life  of 
Wayne,  -'foumleil  on  dorumentary  and  other  evidence, 
ftirnivhtxl  by  bis  son,  Olonil  Imcc  Wayne,"  Mr.  Sloore, 
the  editdr  qnoteH  fn-.ra  a  letter  of  Wayne's  as  fbllows:  (page 
M)  *•  The  formidable  and  doul>le  row  of  abatis,  nor  tlie 
high,  strong  works  in  front  could  damp  the  ardor  of  the 


breakfast,"  said  Colonel,  aflerwftrd  General,  Wil- 
liam HulL  He  himself  gave  eleven  thousand 
j  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  cbaii« 
with  a  double  harness.  Added  to  this,  specu- 
lators who  had  funds,  would  buy  up  any  articlt 
which  they  ascertained  would  soon  be  in  de- 
mand, and  thus  exhaust  the  market  and  then  Isj 
their  own  prices.  These  things  aroused  the  in- 
dignation of  Washington,  and  troubled  him  ei- 
ceedingly.  He  declared  that  he  was  not  aftiid 
of  the  enemy's  arms,  but  of  this  prostrate  cur- 
rency, and  utter  want  of  patriotism.  He  rea- 
soned, he  expostulated,  he  appealed.  He  plead 
not  only  for  the  living,  but  for  the  '*  unborn  mil- 
lions," whose  fate  this  struggle  was  to  effect 
*'ShaU,"  he  exclaimed,  <*a  few  designing  men, 
for  their  own  aggrandixement,  and  to  gratify  their 
own  avarice,  overset  the  goodly  fabric  we  have 
been  rearing  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time, 
blood  and  treasure  ?  And  shall  we  at  last  b^ 
come  the  victims  of  our  own  lust  of  gain  ?  For- 
bid it — Heaven !"  Ho  found,  also,  cause  of  an- 
noyance in  the  unceasing  assassin-like  attacks  d 
Gates,  and  the  more  bold,  open  and  malevolent 
assaults  of  Lee,  who  pursued  him  with  such  re- 
lentless fury  that  the  name  of  Washington  became 
the  '*  moon  of  his  madness.  " 
The  French  minister,  Gerard,  who  accompanied 

troops,  who,  in  the  fhce  of  the  moft  tremendous  firs  of 
musketry,  and  from  artillery  loaded  with  shcUs  and  grapa- 
shot,  fbrced  their  way  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,*  cte 
Again,  &!r.  Sparks  says  in  his  biography  of  General  Wayas^ 
in  Fpeoking  of  the  storming  of  Stuny  Point,  (page  4i^ 
*' Neither  the  morass,  now  ovei flowed  by  the  tide,  nor  ths 
formidable  and  double  row  of  abatis,  nor  the  liigb  and 
strong  works  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  could  for  a  mooMnl 
damp  the  ardor  or  stop  the  career  of  the  aafiailanta,  wfad^ 
in  the  face  of  an  ince.'^sant  fire  of  musketry,  and  a  xAsmr 
of  shells  and  grape-shot,  forced  tbeir  way  through  eveiy 
obstacle,"  etc.  It  appears,  from  the  aix»ve  quotation,  tfael 
it  is  not  /,  but  General  Wayne  and  Mr.  Sparks  who  kave 
*'  allowed  the  imagination  t**  put  its  higJi-wrought  creottfoai 
in  the  jAace  of  facts.**  It  may  bo  difficult  to  detendM 
whether  such  allegations  are  di.«tingui£hHl  most  for  tbdr 
modesty  or  their  decorum.  Thus  much,  Lowever,  for  tkl 
value  of  Mr.  Lossing's  opinions,  and  the  accuracy  of  Ul 
investigations.  Ilaviiig  thus  dispofed  of  bis  accusatloM 
againtit  me,  it  would  be  wry  easy  to  show  the  abeordity 
and  contradiction  of  his  own  account,  but  I  cannot  tpne 
the  space.  I  suppose  tiiat,  in  tho  last  sentenre^  Hr. 
Lossing  means,  to  ^ay  that  /  am  the  '* fanciful  rhetmeitm 
who  sfiould  be  subserrient  to  (him)  the  plain  At.</uiniiM.' 
"  Ecce  signum  P  If  such  sources  of  inform&iiun  as  '*  Jfei^ 
shaWs  Lifo  of  Wft;>hingtou,"  *•  Life  of  Wayne,*  and  *•  nuITl 
Memoirs,"  have  been  neglected  by  Mr.  Ixis^iug,  no  woa- 
der  his  '* Field  Jiook**  contains  the  mauifuld  errors  It 
does.  Byron  might  still  udhure  to  his  sweeping  arwrtioDi 
The  asiiumptlou  of  grave  dignity,  and  pious  regard  fur  ths 
reputation  of  history  exhibited  in  this  puru^jrapb.  throws 
into  still  stronger  relief  the  absurdity  of  the  acciututiona 
Before  Mr.  Losoing  ventures  again  on  such  sweeping,  na- 
gentlemauly  assertions,  hu  would  do  well  to  pau:»e  and  r^ 
member  that  a  historian  may  po(<se8S  worse  qualities  thM 
a  *'  highvnvught  imagination." 
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Coant  D'Estaing,  came  to  camp  this  summer  and 
had  long  consultations  with  Washington,  and 
formed  yarious  plans  for  the  future.  His  letter 
to  Coant  Vergeunos  at  this  time,  shows  that  he 
was  as  much  impressed  by  Wai<lnngton's  presence 
and  grentnesH  of  intellect  ns  others.  That  im- 
palpable influence  and  grandeur,  which  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  conTej  an  idea  of 
through  language,  affected  all  alike,  firom  the 
most  accomplished  noblemen  of  Europe,  to  the 
wild  Indian  of  cur  own  forests. 

As  winter  approached,  head-quarters  were  es- 
tablished at  Morristown,  and  the  army,  pitching 
its  tents  on  the  southern  slope  of  Kimble's  Moun- 
tain, commenced  building  huts.  The  caTalry 
WA8  sent  to  Connecticut,  while  strong  detach- 
ments guarded  the  passes  of  the  Hudson.  Clin- 
ton finding  himself  so  closely  watched,  and  con- 
stantly thwarted  in  any  movements  around  New 
York,  resolved  en  an  expedition  to  the  South, 
•nd  at  the  latter  end  of  December  set  sail,  for 
Charleston,  with  seven  thousand  troops. 

Washington,  during  the  winter  occupied  the 
house  of  Widow  Ford,  to  which  he  in  February 
•dde4  two  log  buildings.  In  a  meadow  at  a 
■hort  distance  from  the  dwelling,  between  forty 
and  fifty  huts  were  erected  for  the  Life  Guard, 
numbering  at  this  time  two  hxmdred  and  fifty. 
It  was  in  this  meadow  Pulaski  drilled  his  legion, 
mnd  performed  those  daring  and  extraordinary 
feats  of  horsemanship  for  which  he  was  celebrat- 
ed. The  winter  set  in  excessively  oold — nothing 
Uke  it  had  ever  been  experienced  in  this  country. 
The  ice  in  New  York  Bay  was  frozen  so  solid  that 
heavy  artillery  and  troops  crossed  from  the  city 
to  Staten  Island.  The  sufferings  of  the  troops 
wem  consequently  severe.  The  snow  averaged 
firom  four  to  six  feet  deep  on  a  level,  obstructing 
the  roads  and  keeping  back  provisions  from  camp, 
•o  that  the  half-frozen  soldiers  would  sometimes 
go  a  week  without  meat  of  any  kind,  and  then 
•gain  vrithout  bread.  All  through  January  this 
half-starved  army  was  protected  only  by  tents, 
and  with  nothing  but  straw  between  them  and 
the  trotea  ground,  and  a  single  blanket  to  cover 
them.  Human  nature  oould  not  bear  up  against 
such  protracted  sufferings,  and  desertions  and 
plunder  of  private  property  became  frequent 

Washington,  all  this  time,  had  not  a  kitchen  to 
eook  his  dinner  in,  although  his  guards  had  put 
mp  the  logs  of  one  for  him.  His  family  consisted 
of  eighteen,  which,  with  that  of  Mrs.  Ford,  were 
*  all  crowded  together  in  her  kitchen,  and  scarce 
one  of  them  able  to  speak  for  the  colds  they  had 
caught"  Washington  crowded  into  a  kitchen 
with  more  than  twenty  others,  for  two  months, 
without  salary,  without  reward  of  any  kind,  and 
•tmggling  with  a  selfish  Congress,  and  compelled 


to  defend  the  purity  of  his  motives  from  the 
aspersions  of  those  for  whose  benefit  he  is  labor- 
ing, is  a  study  for  a  patriot 

During  this  extreme  cold  weather,  Lord  Stir- 
ling took  fifteen  hundred  men  in  sleds  and  crossed 
the  ice  at  midnight,  from  Elizabethtown  to  Staten 
Island,  to  surprise  the  British.  The  latter  had, 
however,  got  wind  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
troops  returned  with  only  a  few  prisoners,  some 
blankets  and  stored  as  trophies.  One-third 
of  this  detachment  had  some  parts  of  their  per- 
sons frozen,  and  were  more  or  less  seriously 
injured.  A  sort  of  partisan  warfare  was  mun- 
tained  all  winter,  keeping  the  camp  in  a  constant 
state  of  watchfulness.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
duties  of  the  Life  Guard,  it  was  their  habit 
during  this  winter,  at  the  first  discharge  of  guns 
along  the  line  of  sentinels,  to  rush  iuto  Washing* 
ton's  house,  barricade  the  doors,  throw  up  the 
windows,  and  stand  five  to  a  window,  with  mus- 
kets cocked  and  brought  to  a  charge.  On  some 
mere  foolish  alarm,  Washington's  wife  and  Mrs. 
Ford  would  often  bo  compelled  to  lie  shivering 
within  their  bed-curtains  till  the  cause  of  it  qould 
be  ascertained. 

The  Chevalier  de  Luzerne,  who  had  succeeded 
Gerard  as  minister,  visited  Washington  in  camp, 
as  he  had  previously  done  at  West  Point.  The 
cheerful  manner  with  which  he,  from  the  first, 
accepted  the  poor  fare  and  miserable  accommo- 
dations offered  him,  had  won  the  good-will 
and  respect  of  both  officers  and  men.  Spain 
having  also  declared  war  against  England,  our 
prospects  grew  still  brighter,  and  a  Spanish 
agent,  though  not  an  accredited  one,  named  Sfi- 
ralles,  accompanied  Luzerne  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  his  government  in  the  south.  He  died 
at  Morristown,  and  was  buried  with  distinguished 
honors,  Washington  and  the  principal  officer! 
appearing  as  chl^f  mourners.  To  prevent  any 
one  from  reopening  the  grave,  to  obtain  possee- 
sion  of  the  diamonds  and  iewels  that  were  buried 
with  him,  a  guard  was  placed  over  it  till  the 
body  could  be  taken  to  PhiUdelphia  for  inter- 
ment 

It  was  while  encamped  here  that  the  following 
incident  occurred,  illustrating  Washington's  re- 
ligious character.  On  hearing  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be  administer^ 
in  thePresbyterian  church,  the  following  Sunday, 
he  called  on  the  pastor.  Dr.  Jones,  and  inquired 
if  they  allowed  the  communicants  of  other 
churches  to  unite  with  them  in  the  service. 
**  Most  certainly,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  ours  it 
not  a  Presbyterian  table,  but  the  Lord's  table, 
general,  and  hence  we  give  the  Lord's  invitation 
to  all  his  followers  of  whatever  name."  Wash- 
ington replied  that  he  was  glad  of  it — that  so  it 
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Bhoald  be,  and  next  Sunday  was  seen  seated 
ftmong  the  commanicants.  Vnsallied  bj  his 
camp  life,  with  not  a  stain  on  his  blade,  he  could 
go  from  the  battle-field  to  the  communion-table, 
as  well  as  to  his  closet  in  the  wintry  forest. 

The  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  again 
coming  up,  the  French  minister  was  very  solicit- 
ous that  Wai^hiogton  should  not  consent  to  any 
but  the  most  favorable  terms,  urging  the  double 
motive  that  the  British  government  now  found  it 
hard  to  replenish  the  army  from  Germany,  and 
needed  men  badly,  and,  nlso,  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  insist  on  a  perfect  equality 
in  all  things,  not  only  for  our  own  sake  at  home, 
but  from  the  effect  of  such  a  position  .abroad. 

During  this  winter  tB  finances  of  A9  country 
reached  their  lowest  dt>i  and  national  bank- 
ruptcy seemed  inevitable.  Lotteries  for  loans, 
laws  making  paper  a  legal  tender,  and  every  sub- 
stitute only  plunged  the  nation  into  deeper  diffi- 
culties. Every  measure  calculated  to  bring 
relief  was  seized  on  by  speculators,  to  advance 
their  own  interests,  and  thus  added  to  the  embar- 
rassment already  existing.  Washington  became 
BO  indignant  at  this  villany  of  ^'forettalUrs"  as  he 
called  them,  or  mere  speculators,  that  in  a  letter 
to  Read,  he  said — **  I  would  to  God  that  some  of 
the  more  atrocious  in  each  state  were  hung  in 
gibbet?  upon  a  gallows  four  times  as  high  as  the 
one  prepared  forHaman."  The  British  and  loyal- 
ists saw  the  dilemma  into  which  the  government 
had  fallen,  and  increased  it  by  issuing  large 
quantities  of  forged  paper.  They  felt  and  said 
that  unless  we  could  obtain  a  foreign  loan,  which 
they  did  not  believe  possible,  "unless  all  the 
moneyed  nations  had  turned  fools,"  we  must  in- 
evitably go  to  the  wall.  No  more  battles  were 
needed;  bankruptcy  would  finish  the  rebellion. 
Washington  had  all  along  predicted  such  a  crisis, 
and  now,  with  other  patriots,  looked  gloomily 
into  that  gloomiest  of  all  gulfs  in  time  of  war,  a 
bankrupt  treasury. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  the  army  consisted 
of  only  ten  thousand,  four  hundred  men.  This 
number  was  soon  after  still  more  reduced,  by 
sending  off  reinforcements  to  the  south,  where 
now  was  the  chief  theatre  of  the  war. 

To  enliven  a  little  the  gloom  that  encompassed 
the  struggle  for  liberty,  Lafayette,  the  untiring 
friend  and  resistless  pleader  for  the  American 
cause,  arrived  with  the  cheerful  intelligence  that 
the  French  government  had  sent  six  ships-of-the- 
line,  and  six  thousand  troops,  which  would  soon 
be  on  our  coast.     He  landed  at  Boston  amid 


public  rcjdicing,  but  locked  ap  the  glad  tidings  he 
bore,  till  he  could  pour  them  forth  to  the  nun 
he  loved  better  than  his  life.     The  meeting  of 
I  Washington  and  Lafayette  was  like  that  of  t 
son  and  father.     The  eager  delight  with  whicb 
the  one  recounted  what  he  had  done,  and  told  of 
the  aid  that  was  approaching,  and  the  deep  and 
affectionate  interest  with  which  the  other  listen- 
ed, would  form  a  subject  for  a  noble  picture. 
The  marquis  had  obtained  the  promise  of  large 
supplies  of  clothing,  while  he  had  purchased  on 
his  own  account,  a  quantity  of  swords  and  mili- 
tary equipage  for  the  light-infantry  ho  commind- 
ed.     In  speaking  in  council  one  day,  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  impetuosity  of  Lafayette,  the  Prims 
Minister  of  France,  old  Count  de  Maurepas,  re- 
marked— **  it  is  fortunate  for  the  king  that  La- 
fayette did  not  'take  it  into  his  head  to  strip  Ver- 
sailles of  its  furniture,  to  send  to  his  dear  Ame- 
ricans, as  his  majesty  would  be  unable  to  reftm 
it"    How  little  the  governments  of  France  tnd 
Spain  dreamed  what  a  train  they  were  laying 
under  their  own  thrones,  when  they  came  to  our 
relief  in  the  struggle  for  independence.     Thcff 
never  has  been  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
folly  of  human  scheming,  and  of  the  ease  with 
which  heaven  works  out  its  grand  designs,  orer 
all  earthly  mutations,  as  the  ultimate  result  of 
our  success  on  the  destiny  of  Europe. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  destitution  of 
the  troops  in  the  article  of  clothing  became  an 
object  of  the  deepest  solicitude.  •  Many  of  the 
officers  looked  like  beggars,  while  the  tattered 
soldiers,  most  of  them,  had  not  a  shirt  to  their 
backs.  Congress  being  apparently  unable  to  do 
any  thing,  private  sympathy  was  invoked.  The 
ladies  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  met  together  to  make  garments  for  the 
soldiers.  Lafayette  gave  a  hundred  guineas  is 
the  name  of  his  wife.  The  wife  of  the  Frts^ 
minister  six  hundred  dollars  of  Continental  p^ 
per.  Like  the  heroines  of  old,  the  women  sacai- 
ficed  their  jewelry,  and  labored  as  comincB 
seamstresses  in  the  noble  work.  Twenty-two 
hundred  shirts  were  thus  made,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  the  maker.  A  ship-load  of  railitaiy 
stores  and  clothing,  belonging  to  Robert  Moixia, 
arriving  about  this  time,  this  noble  financier  im- 
mediately made  a  present  of  the  whole  to  the 
army.  Such  flashes  of  light  shot  through  the 
gloom,  keeping  alive  the  faith,  and  love,  and 
courage  of  those  on  whose  shoulders  the  Revolu- 
tion rested. 

{To  be  continued. 
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BT  AN  IDLIB. 


And  ftrom  the  oryptfl  of  Time  draw  freshly  out 

The  portraitiirefl  of  formi  that  deep  in  dost, 

And  bid  the  words  they  spake  hare  voice  once  more. 


DBUXMONn. 


Old  times  are  alirays  intereBting.  People  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  them  <<the  good  old  times;'' 
and  though  correct  argument  can  show  they  had 
not  BO  much  good  in  them,  after  all,  the  fancy 
will  Btlll  have  its  way,  and  still  look  back,  as  one 
looks  to  a  sunset,  or  on  the  haze  which  spirituil- 
iies  the  brown  woodlands  of  autumn.  There  is 
something  in  this  idea  of  things  that  haTO  been 
and  are  no  more,  which  goes  beyond  all  philoso- 
phy— a  pathos  in  the  past  which  no  one  can  rea- 
son down.  Poetry  has  an  especial  stronghold  in 
the  past ;  and  the  general  idea  respecting  it  is 
that  those  old  times  were  more  genial  and  nnso- 
phisticated — had  <*  more  heart,"  as  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Bkewton  says — ^had  braver  men,  truer  lovers, 
more  beautiful  women,  than  our  own  degenerate 
day  can  boast,  and  banqueted  on  redder  wine, 
stronger  ale,  and  larger  sirloins  than  anybody 
knows  any  thing  about  at  present  This  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  reason  why  old  memories  are 
Bach  pleasant  reading  ,itnd  it  fully  justifies  the 
eorious  enthusiasms  of  the  antiquaries,  and  those 
who  love  their  disquisitions.  We  have  been  just 
gjlancing  over  a  collection  of  old  English  letters, 
edited  by  Mr.  Lodge,  Norry  King-at-Arms,  the 
great  herald,  and  referring  to  the  reigns  of  Henry 
ym.,  Edward  YL,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James, 
sorereigns  of  England.  These  letters  have  rather 
%  dry  look,  and,  though  the  books  containing 
Ihem  were  published  sixteen  years  ago,  and  have 
been  part  of  the  contents  of  one  of  our  Mercan- 
tile Libraries,  we  have  been  obliged  to  use  the 
paper-cutter  in  reading  along — always  a  misera- 
ble Yexatious  necessity.  These  uninviting  vo- 
Imnes,  nevertheless,  contain  a  good  many  curious 
and  entertaining  things ;  and  some  of  the  latter, 
following  the  advice  of  the  excellent  Captain 
Cattle,  we  have  made  a  note  of.  We  need  not 
insist  on  the  fact  that  such  domestic  and  episto- 
Latory  scraps  of  our  ancient  literature  contain  a 
good  deal  of  information,  valuable  to  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  historian,  and  indispensable  to 
the  latter,  if  he  means  to  perform  his  task  fully 
and  fairly.  They  are  also  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  giving  him  a  private  and  authentic 
view  of  n  state  of  society  which  is  misrepresented 
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in  the  usual  run  of  romantic  narratives,  and 
overlooked  nearly  altogether  in  history — the  his- 
tory of  dynasties,  revolutions,  battles,  and  bo 
forth — and  the  more  interesting,  of  course,  when 
they  concern  his  own  ancestry,  or  his  own 
language.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  estimate,  Arom 
the  manners  and  ideas  of  one's  precursors,  what 
progress  the  world  has  been  making,  materially 
or  morally. 

In  this  book  of  tl^e  gentle  Norroy  Elng-at- 
Arms,  there  are  several  plates  of  engraved  auto- 
graphs, after  the  signatures  of  kings,  queens, 
lords,  and  ladies.  And  such  odd  autographs! 
None  of  the  masculine  scrawls  can  be  made  out, 
so  ridiculously  uncouth  are  they,  and  so  amazing- 
ly unlike  what  they  purport  to  be ;  while,  re- 
markably enough,  the  hand-writing  of  the  ladies 
is  generaUy  decypherable,  and,  in  many  oases, 
very  good.  The  most  distinct  of  the  female 
names  are  those  of  "  Marye  the  Quene,"  and  the 
sister  name  of  "Elizabeth  R." — the  latter  drawn 
out  and  flourished  with  wonderfU  freedom  and 
boldness,  as  if  done  in  face  of  the  Pope's  Bull, 
and  the  Invincible  Armada  1  The  women,  indeed, 
in  those  times,  traced  some  strong  lines,  and 
played  some  strong  parts.  In  the  business  of 
housewifery,  and  the  management  of  their  fami- 
lies, they  possessed  more  influence  and  character 
then,  we  suspect,  than  any  of  our  bold  bloomers 
will  exhibit  for  a  very  long  time.  They  would 
keep  their  husband's  accounts,  and  look  after  his 
tenants,  his  rents,  and  lus  lessee ;  they  had  a 
knowledge  of  herbs  and  simples,  and  some  excel- 
lent ideas  of  medicine  and  the  general  laws  of 
health.  Every  gentlewoman  had  her  receipt- 
book  for  cookery  and  cures,  and  those  in  the 
higher  stations,  with  more  leisure  on  their  hands, 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  records  of  hoosehold 
and  other  events,  which  generally  took  the  form 
of  journals.  The  Paston  Letters,  another  fa- 
mous collection  of  epistles,  show  hbw  the  la<ties 
of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  used  to 
manage  the  estates  of  their  families,  and  discuss 
the  gravest  political  crises  alternately  with  the 
fashion  of  their  cloaks  and  girdles,  and  the  con- 
tents of  their  cupboards.    In  one  of  these  letters, 
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under  the  date  of  1492,  we  have  a  notice  of  Mary 
Cayendish,  Countess  of  Salop^a  terrible-minded 
woman.  She  has  fallen  out,  from  some  dire 
cause  or  other,  with  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  and 
sends  him  a  furious  message  by  her  man,  William- 
son, who  is  to  deliver  it  to  him,  in  the  middle  of 
his  own  hall.  And  this  was  the  message: — 
**  Though  you  be  more  wretched,  yile,  and  mise- 
rable than  any  creature  living,  etc.,  yet  that  she 
be  contented  that  all  the  plagues  and  miseries 
that  may  befal  any  man  may  light  upon  such  a 
caitiff  as  you  are*!  Your  life  hath  been  so  bad 
you  will  be  damned  perpetually  in  h — 1-fire ;  with 
many  other  opprobrious  and  shameful  words 
which  cannot  be  remembered,  as  the  bearer  would 
deliver  it  but  once."  Poor  fellow !  he  probably 
thought  that  once  too  much ;  and  he  must  have 
winced  a  good  deal  in  that  strange  place,  while 
delivering  the  pronunciamento  of  that  noble  vixen. 
From  an  army  order,  bearing  date  1518,  and 
enumerating  bows,  arrows,  arquebuses,  carriages, 
gunpowder,  pellets  of  lead,  falcons  of  brass,  salt- 
petre, etc.,  we  perceive  that  artillery  was  then 
regularly  employed  in  war.  At  that  time — the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. — the  manufacturers  of 
London  were  greatly  excited  against  the  poor 
Flemish  refugees,  whom  the  Spanish  governor 
had  driven  away  from  the  Netherlands,  and  who 
worked  better  and  cheaper  than  the  English 
tradesmen.  These  last  had  the  terrible  audacity 
to  paste  a  couple  of  huge  written  bills  on  the 
gate  of  St  PauPs  Church,  and  on  the  door  of  St 
Mary*8  Convent,  in  Tower  street,  declaring  that 
the  king  was  advancing  money  to  those  foreigners, 
who  were  thereby  enabled  to  injure  and  starve, 
the  English  tradesmen.  Bluff  Harry  was  thrown 
into  a  towering  Tudor  passion  by  these  Impudent 
**  posters,"  and  resolved  to  discover  the  rascals 
who  put  them  up.  He,  therefore,  sent  the  alder- 
men of  the  different  wards  round  the  city  to  make 
every  man  who  could  write,  give  a  specimen  of 
his  ohirography,  and  also  to  seize  the  account- 
books  of  the  traders,  hoping,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  private  hand-writing  with  that  of  the  pla- 
cards, to  find  out  the  seditious  villains.  A  cu- 
rious and  remarkable  piece  of  tyranny.  Louis 
Napoleon  could  never  bring  about  a  coup  d'etat  of 
the  kind !  We  are  not  informed  that  King  Harry 
succeeded  in  this  attempt  to  come  at  the  Know- 
Nothings  of  his  time.  Their  hands  would,  doubt- 
less, tremble  and  go  astray,  at  a  great  rate,  in 
writing  their  names  and  specimens,  and  so  baffle 
the  "  star8"-^that  is,  the  men  of  the  star-cham- 
ber. In  several  of  these  letters,  we  find  Thomas 
Allen,  servant  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
resident  in  London,  writing  to  his  master  the 
news  of  the  court  and  capital,  and  accounts  of 
all  the  purchases  niailo  for  the  cnrrs  hou>ehold. 


In  those  days,  when  newspapers  were  not,  and 
trade  was  carried  on  in  a  poor  slovenly  way»  such 
men  as  Allen  were  necessary  to  keep  the  coontzy 
nobles  posted  up  in  the  history  of  the  day— aet 
the  part  of  modem  **  private  correspondents "  in 
fact,  and  also  to  provide  for  their  employers  those 
household  necessaries  which  the  country-psjts 
did  not  produce.  Allen,  in  his  letters,  mentions 
that  he  sends  silk  and  canvas,  for  hangings  and 
tapestry  to  soften  the  rude  panel-work,  or  naked 
masonry  of  the  houses,  goblets,  shoes  for  the 
earl,  forty  pounds  of  currants,  a  ream  of  paper, 
satin  from  Flanders,  (this  was  one  of  those  artkUa 
the  king  wished  to  have  manufactiired  in  Eag^ 
land,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Flemings,)  tea 
pasties  of  congers,  (these  eels  must  have  bees 
salted,  otherwise  they  could  scarcely  be  sent  la 
baked  condition  from  London  to  Sheffield) ;  and, 
among  a  variety  >of  other  matters,  com  measures, 
ale  measures,  bread  weights,  and  large  quantities 
of  lead^  which  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  i& 
the  habit  of  selling  again  at  a  profit,  to  his  neigi^ 
bors.  Perhaps  he  sold  his  com,  and  bis  ale  is 
the  same  way — employed  his  steward  to  do  it,  ui 
a  gentlemanly  style.  Money  was  very  scarce  in 
England  at  that  time,  and,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
the  expenses  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  gentiy, 
the  merchants  were,  in  a  great  measure,  but  the 
factors  of  the  noblemen.  Shrewsbury,  Burieigh, 
(the  queen's  great  minister,)  and  others,  exported 
lead  in  their  own  ships,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
had  a  great  portion  of  his  property  engaged  in 
the  Muscovy  trade,  then  recently  opened.  The 
greater  part  of  those  half-trading,  half-bucca- 
neering expeditions  which  harassed  the  Spainards 
in  the  new  world,  were  fitted  out  by  the  gentle- 
men of  England.  Thus  we  perceive  in  what  a 
great  degree  the  element  of  commerce  has  enter- 
ed the  peerage  of  England — ^not  to  speak  of  later 
influences.  The  Talbots,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
were  as  prompt  to  recognize  the  necessity  and 
benefits  of  commerce,  as  any  of  our  own  citizens 
at  present,  and  to  engage  in  it,  too,  with  a  strong 
money-making  zest. 

In  another  of  these  Norroy  letters,  we  have 
King  Henry  asking  for  a  benevolence — ^that  is,  a 
free,  customary  gift,  of  four  pence  in  the  pound 
for  land,  and  two  pence  for  movables ;  and  it  is 
amusing  to  read  the  directions  given  to  tibe  com- 
missioners sent  round  to  collect  the  cash.  This 
was  always  found  to  be  a  delicate  sort  of  experi- 
ment, even  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudois: 
and  the  collectors  are  here  cautioned  to  treat  the 
people  with  courtesy,  and  show  them  how  the 
king  beat  the  French,  and  how  the  country  wis 
to  be  defended  if  those  wicked  hereditary  ene- 
mies come  to  invade  it  A  cunning  and  respect- 
ful nppenl  wot*  to  be  made  to  their  focliogs  as 
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Englishmen;  and  this  iras  found  to  be  better 
than  bullying — the  subsequent  plan  of  the  feeble 
and  foolish  Stuarts.  But,  under  King  Harry,  if 
there  was  one  who  would  not  pay — why,  then,  he 
was  to  be  talked  to,  and  let  go — with  a  mark 
against  bis  name.  The  thing  was  to  be  slurred 
oyer,  lest  the  example  may  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  collection ;  which  puts  one  in  mind 
of  Dogberry's  adyice  concerning  those  "  Tagrom 
men,'*  who,  if  they  will  not  stand,  in  the  prince's 
name,  are  to  be  let  go  about  their  business. 
Despot  as  he  was,  Henry  thought  it  necessary  to 
manage  his  Englishmen.  Comparing  such  cau- 
tions doings  with  the  deadly  machinery  of  mo- 
narchy, in  our  times,  we  see  how  strong  despot- 
ism has  become  in  these  days  of  electricity  and 
steam-power.  Not  that  King  Henry  could  not 
show  his  ill-humor,  at  times,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Benevolence.  Alderman  Reed,  of  London,  pro- 
Yoked  him  by  the  use  of  language  not  fit  to  be 
rentilated  till  a  succeeding  reign ;  he  refused  to 
be  benevolent;  whereupon  he  was  taken  and 
packed  off  with  a  harquebuss  on  his  shoulder,  to 
serve  as  a  trooper  on  the  Scottish  Marches.  If 
he  would  not  pay,  he  should  fight.  Two  long, 
grave  state  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
suggest  that  Reed  shall  be  sharply  and  perilously 
worked,  **to  bring  down  his  disobedient  sto- 
mach." "  Finally,  you  must  use  him  in  all  things 
after  the  sharp  military  discipline  of  the  North- 
em  wars."  To  add  to  his  misery,  poor  Reed 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Soots.  Never  was 
cockney  so  discomfited.  But  then  comes  a  con- 
siderate letter  from  the  Council,  requesting  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  attempt  his  ransom.  Ho 
was  ransomed  accordingly,  and  subsequently 
came  home.  It  is  probable  the  alderman  grew 
more,  **  benevolent"  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

We  have  sufficient  proofs  in  these  letters,  that 
the  means  and  appliances  of  social  life  were  rude 
and  meager  even  among  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
in  those  good  old  times  of  the  Tudors.  A  me- 
chanic, nowadays  would  not  put  up  with  the  do- 
mestic comforts  of  the  old  Talbots  and  Percies. 
In  1551,  Lord  Paget  is  about  to  be  banished  fh>m 
ooort,  for  some  roguery  in  grabbing  land  estates — 
a  general  practice  in  high  society  at  that  time 
and  previously,  as  the  Pas  ton  Letters  prove.  But 
his  lordship  calls  for  mercy,  and  bemoans  his 
fate  in  a  pitiable  manner.  He  has  a  dreadful 
fistula ;  his  wife  has  a  continual  ttieh  in  her  side; 
and  if  they  be  sent  away  into  the  wild  country 
place  where  his  house  is,  they  must  die  for  want 
of  physicians.  Besides,  he  has  no  manner  of 
provision  in  those  parts ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  says, 
his  house  of  Barlow  is  all  plucked  down,  saving 
two  chambers,   and  his  house   of  Bew-desert, 


though  it  be  pretty,  is  ye^  so  small  as,  after  one 
month,  it  will  '*  wax  too  unsavory  for  him  to 
continue  in,  with  his  wife,  children  and  family, 
and  then  he  shall  have  no  place  to  remove  to  but 
to  some  inn."  His  lordship  cried  as  he  said  all 
this !  In  1555,  a  correspondent  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  writing  fVom  London,  says  he  has 
no  news  to  tell  him,  **  but  that  Mr.  Latimer  and 
Mr.  Ridley  are  burnt  at  Oxford,  who  died  in 
like  manner  as  others  heretofore  have  done." 
Shrewsbury  in  this  reign  was  a  Catholic.  Of 
Bishop  Gardner,  who  died  about  this  time,  it  is 
stated  that  his  bowels  were  buried  at  Saint  Bla- 
ry's  in  South wark,  and  his  body  was  carried  to 
Winchester.  The  practice  of  embalming  people 
of  distinction  was  general  formerly  in  England. 
In  1565,  we  find  that  Queen  Elizabeth  did  away 
with  the  office  of  royal  fienchman — an  attendant 
more  necessary  to  a  king  than  to  a  queen.  Bishop 
Percy  of  the  Reliques  gives  a  ridiculous  etymo- 
logy of  the  term,  saying  that  henchmen  were  so 
called  from  being  always  at  their  lord's  sides  or 
haunches.  Ueinsman  in  the  German  is  a  house- 
man or  domestic.  In  1567  we  find  the  Earl  of 
Sussex  transmitting  from  Tienne  a  pen  and  ink 
portrait  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  whom,  it  is 
said,  Elizabeth  was  disposed  to  marry.  But  he 
would  not  change  his  religion,  though  he  liked 
the  British  lioness  well  enough,  and  she  would 
not  marry  a  Papist  This  was  perhaps  lucky 
for  the  Archduke,  who,  if  he  had  wedded  Eliza- 
beth, might  have  damaged  the  proverb  of  his 
house,  which  says  that  Austria  marries  happily. 
He  might  have  been  blown  vpj  like  Damley. 
Elizabeth  was  never  sincere  in  these  marriage 
treaties ;  she  was  resolved  not  to  marry.  With- 
out believing  what  Bayle  and  others  have  said 
about  physical  hindrances,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how,  in  that  treacherous  and  violent  age, 
she  would  refuse  to  let  her  power  be  shared  by 
any  one,  and  resolve  to  be  in  all  things  a  queen. 
There  was  a  libeler,  at  the  time  of  Norfolk's  plot, 
who  said  she  had  two  children,  of  whom  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  was  the  father.  She  was  not  very 
angry  about  this — only  had  the  fellow  fined  £100. 
Perhaps  she  thought  an  imputation  which  im- 
plied some  strong  womanly  attractions  on  her 
part,  was  not  so  very  dreadful  after  all.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  such  mild  punishment  shows 
that  she  did  not  fear  those  impertinent  accusa- 
tions. 

Under  date  of  1569,  we  come  to  the  private 
history  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  has  passed 
through  the  splendors  and  tempests  of  her  course, 
and  now,  after  the  battle  of  Langsyde,  sits  in 
captivity  in  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
The  letters  sent  to  the  earl  from  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  counsel  a  close  watch  over  his  pri- 
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sonier — and  with  good  reason.  The  former  queen 
has  been  greatly  ezecxkted  for  her  treatment  of 
the  latter ;  but  Elizabeth  is  to  be  justified,  in  the 
measures  she  adopted  for  her  own  preservation. 
She  was  all  her  life  the  object  against  which  con- 
spiracy discharged  its  deadliest  missiles.  She 
was  held  to  be  illegitimato  and  a  heretic — all 
Catholic  Europe  was  opposed  to  her — the  Pope 
wrote  Mene  Tekel  Upharain  against  her  crown; 
while  Mary's  pretensions,  as  a  descendant  of 
Henry  YII,  were  looked  on  as  far  superior  to 
her  own.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  always  plot- 
.ting  with  foreign  potentates  and  English  malcon- 
tents to  be  free-Mind  small  blame  to  her.  But 
Eliziibeth  was  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety 
and  peril,  and  bore  with  plots  and  conspiracies 
for  a  long  time.  At  first,  the  Queen  of  Scots 
had  a  menzie,  or  meniet  of  thirty  persons,  (from 
this  old  term,  menye — a  train  of  attendants — we 
derive  the  words  menial  and  mani/f)  in  Shrews- 
bury's castle.  Elizabeth  soon  discovered  that 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  plotting  to  liberate  and 
marry  the  captive.  Leicester,  too, — 0,  most 
cruel  ingratitude! — was  found  to  be  in  corres- 
pondence with  that  too  fascinating  murderess — 
for  so  the  Tudor  people  termed  her,  as  in  duty 
bound  to  do.  Cecil,  at  the  command  of  Eliza- 
beth, writes,  warning  Shrewsbury  to  be  cautious. 
Then  wo  have  a  complaint  from  Mary  that  the 
carl  and  his  people  come  into  her  presence  wear- 
ing their  pistolets.  Never  mind  that,  is  the  ad- 
vice of  Cecil ;  do  what  is  fit,  and  let  hfr  know 
that  her  Majesty  justifies  the  precautions  of  her 
servants.  **  Her  Majesty,"  says  Cecil,  "  was 
aerated  latterly,  but  is  now  amended."  Aera^edf 
from  the  French  ecrasevy  means  depressed  or 
crushed  down,  and  has  been  changed,  with  a 
change  of  meaning,  into  crazy.  Gray  uses  the 
term  in  the  old  sense,  "  crazed  with  care."  The 
word  cur9t  has  imdergone  something  of  a  similar 
change.  Formerly,  a  curst  temper  meant  a  cross 
temper.  Shrewsbury  writes  to  Cecil  to  say  he 
has  not  had  a  sufficient  allowance  of  wine.  Two 
tuns  of  wine  in  a  month  is  nothing ;  the  Scotch 
folk  drink  a  good  deal,  and  ''  it  is  occupied  at 
times  for  her  bathings."  He  asks,  therefore,  for 
a  larger  allowance,  committing  Cecil  to  God. 
Some  of  these  old  letters  have — after  the  cus- 
tomary long  superscriptions — the  words:  *'In 
haste — in  haste — for  thy  life,  thy  life,  life !  In 
haste,  haste,  haste ;  for  life,  life,  life,  life !   Post 

of !  let  this  be  carried  forward  instantly." 

The  post-office  was  rather  a  vehement  and  primi- 
tive affair  in  those  times.  A  few  years  ago  peo- 
ple used  to  write,  •*  In  haste,"  and  **  immediate," 
on  the  backs  of  their  letters. 

The  Earl  of  Sussex  has  gone  into  the  (not  yet) 
classic  ground  of  Hawrick,  Branksome,  and  Gala 


Water,  demolishing  castles,  burning  houses,  tod 
harrying  the  country,  and  this  routes  the  anger 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  **  She  exercises  her  long 
bow  again,  with  her  folks,"  says  Shrewsbozy, 
and  he  gces  on  to  hope  that  *<  other  princes  will 
have  good  care  of  her  and  her  country  both" 
Then  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  release  Mary,  and 
make  the  Ihike  of  Norfolk  king.  .  The  latter  is 
seized  and  sequestered,  and  brought  to  make 
lamenting  admission ;  and  so  the  plot  is  ba£9ed. 
Letters  in  cypher  are  detected  going  from  Maiy 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  Stanleys  rise  in  insur- 
rection in  Derbyshire.  The  Hcgent  Mumj 
sends  from  Scotland  to  say  that  a  boy  goes  regu- 
larly from  Mary  at  Sheffield  to  the  commander 
of  her  Castle  of  Edinburg,  which  still  holds  out 
for  her,  and  carries  letters  to  and  fro  in  the 
seams  of  his  coat.  At  the  same  time,  Mary  i$ 
protesting  against  her  imprisonment,  and  the 
Catholic  princes  of  Europe  are  beginning  to  argue 
the  matter.  No  wonder  Queen  Bess  should  some- 
times feel  aerated,  among  them  all  I  In  1572, 
Shrewsbury  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  removiLg 
his  prisoner  from  her  present  sojourn,  *<  nnlesis 
it  were  for  five  or  six  days,  to  cleanse  her  cham- 
ber, it  being  kept  very  uncleanly."  This  gives 
a  very  uncomfortable  idea  of  Mary's  accommo- 
dations. They  were  of  a  very  rude  and  narrow 
sort,  apparently.  The  earl  says,  "Now  she  is 
mostly  quiet,  saving  she  mislikes  she  cannot  go 
into  the  field  upon  horseback,  which  I  trust  the 
queen's  majesty  will  not  assent  to,  unless  she 
minds  to  set  her  at  liberty."  Mary*s  attendants 
are  now  reduced  to  sixteen.  In  another  letter, 
the  earl  says  she  is  much  offended  with  his  re- 
straining her  from  walking  beyond  the  castle; 
but  for  all  her  anger,  ho  will  not  allow  her  to 
pass  one  of  the  gates  without  her  majesty's  ex- 
press permission.  The  earl  is  just  such  another 
jailer  as  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was,  in  latter  iAmt*, 
at  St.  Helena. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  now  ill,  of  the  small-pox, 
and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  writes  to  Cecil  a  le^ 
ter  full  of  dutiful  apprehension  about  it,  and  begs 
for  one  line  under  her  own  hand,  to  reassure  him. 
The  queen  accordingly  sends  him  a  letter  to  raise 
his  spirits.  She  tells  him  she  has  been  ill  of  the 
aforesaid  disease,  but  says,  "  after  two  or  three 
days  it  so  vanished  away  as,  within  four  or  five 
days  past,  no  token  almost  appeared;  and  at 
this  day  wo  thank  God  we  are  so  free  from  any 
token  or  mark  of  any  such  disease  that  none  can 
conjecture  any  such  thing."  No  indeed.  He 
must  be  rather  a  desperate  courtier  who  would 
go  conjecturing  in  that  direction — ^who  could  look 
in  her  face  and  say  he  saw  a  mark,  or  any  thing 
of  the  kind !  In  a  postscript  to  her  letter  she 
comes  again  to  this  delicate  point,  and  adds 
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**  My  faiRftil  Shrewsbury,  let  no  grief  touch  your  !  done  other  years."    At  this  time  Queen  Elizabeth 


heart,  for  fear  of  my  diHeaae,  for  I  assure  you  if 
my  credit  (that  is,  belief  in  her  assertion)  were  not 
greater  than  my  show,  there  is  no  beholder  who 
would  belieye  I  erer  had  been  touched  with  such 
a  malady."  Is  not  that  the  braye  Queen  Eliza- 
beth all  OTer!  What  a  strange,  curious  mixture 
of  womanly  vanity  and  masculine  courage— now 
dancing  or  playing  the  virginals,  in  the  presence 
or  hearing  of  the  Scottish  ambassador,  and  com- 
paring her  brownish  curls  with  the  raven  hair 
of  her  beautlAiI  rival — and  now  riding  down  the 
shouting  line  at  Tilbury,  with  a  face  very  like 
her  father's,  her  big  ruff  bristling  angrily  about 
her  neck,  and  a  manful  Ferrara  blade  held  up  in 
her  hand!  In  her  frailties  and  her  fortitudes, 
she  was  a  very  extraordinary  woman.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1572,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  sends  one 
Avery  Keller,  suspected  of  being  a  conjurer,  to 
the  Privy  Council.  He  says  this  Keller  seemed, 
at  first,  an  innocent  fellow ;  but,  being  sharply 
imprisoned,  he  confessed  he  brought  certain 
books  of  art  to  one  Rovcll,  who  had  people  prao- 
ticing  firom  them  at  his  house,  and  one  of  them  a 
priest  This  last  indicated  some  danger  in  the 
wind.  Keller  confessed  he  conjured  for  hidden 
money,  and  for  secret  places  to  hide  in — also 
touching  the  state  of  the  realm.  The  earl  thinks 
ho  can  get  more  out  of  him,  and  will  keep  a  sharp 
eyo  on  all  suspected  people.  In  another  letter, 
Cecil  (Lord  Burleigh)  makes  use  of  an  expres- 
sion which  will  certainly  knock  down  a  good 
many  of  our  readers,  of  both  sexes,  like  a  stroke 
of  electricity  should  they  read  it.  We  warn  them, 
therefore,  in  time^that  they  may  skip  this  page 
ftnd  go  to  the  next  His  lordship  says :  "  My 
wife  desires  her  most  hearty  commendations, 
wishing,  both  of  us,  to  hear  some  good  tidings — 
that  my  lady  of  Oxford  (his  daughter)  has  a 
great  belly."  It  is  curious  that  phrases  which 
the  noble  fathers  and  mothers  of  England  used, 
good-humoredly  and  innocently,  should  be  con- 
sidered discomfiting  to  the  present  generation. 
But  habit  and  current  opinion  make  all  the  dif- 


wished  to  know  if  Mary  would  not  support  her- 
self in  prison.  In  reply,  the  latter  inquired 
"with  what  manner  of  liberty"  this  could  be 
managed,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 
This  is  exactly  the  case  of  the  English  govern- 
ment and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  St  Helena. 
The  latter  would  have  supported  his  own  house- 
hold, if  they  would  give  him  liberty  to  use  a 
sealed  correspondence  in  procuring  funds.  But 
this  was  refused.  In  consequence  of  a  pain  and 
hardness  in  her  side,  Mary  was  taken  to  Buxton 
Springs.  At  this  time  Burleigh  maintains  spies 
about  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  sends  him 
repeated  warnings  to  look  to  his  charge.  The 
queen  lets  him  know  she  does  not  like  to  hear 
his  son's  wife  was  confined  in  the  castle,  bringing 
strange  people — ^physicians  and  nurses — into  it. 
The  earl  in  reply  says  he  so  much  disliked  bring- 
ing strangers  in,  that  he  himself  and  two  of  his 
ohildren  christened  the  child — showing,  apparent- 
ly, that  laymen,  on  occasion,  could  do  the  duty 
of  the  clergy.  In  the  same  letter,  March  1574, 
he  mentions  an  earthquake  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, "  that  sunk  this  queen's  chamber,  and  so 
terrified  her  that  there  seemed  more  likelihood 
of  her  falling  than  going."  The  earl  offers  one 
of  his  sons  to  Lord  Burleigh,  for  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters ;  but  the  latter  nobleman,  declining  the 
honor,  says  he  will  not  think  of  marrying  her  till 
she  is  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  declares  that  if  he 
thought  he  could  himself  live  so  long,  he  would 
rather  she  should  not  be  married  before  nineteen 
or  twenty.  Formerly  the  vicious  custom  of  early 
marriages  tended  more  than  war  to  extinguish 
the  families  of  the  peerage  of  England ;  and  the 
Paston  Letters,  and  other  similar  documents,  show 
that  marriage  contracts  were  matters  of  prudence 
and  aggrandizement,  and  seldom  of  any  love  or 
liking.  Wo  have  fathers,  friends,  and  bachelors, 
driving  shrewd  bargains  with  one  another  con- 
cerning two  young  persons,  who,  in  some  cases, 
have  never  seen,  or  even  heard  of  each  other, 
and  who,  the  lady  particularly,  are  quite  ready 


ference.    Shakspeare  well  says,  "  there  is  nothing    to  assent  as  soon  as  the  managers  have  come  to 

that  is,  but  thinking  makes  it  so."  |  an  agreement     The  business-like,  and  repeated 

After  some  time  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  says,  '  attempts  of  one  of  the  Paston  gentlemen — Sir 

he  hears  some  talk  of  a  rescue  of  Mary  from  his  .  John  Paston — to  get  some  wife — that  is,  one  with 


custody ;  but  that  in  ca.se  of  such  an  attempt, 
"the  greatest  peril  were  sure  to  be  hers,"  mean- 


a  little  money  or  land — are  ludicrous  enough  to 
a  modem  reader.    It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 


ing  she  should  be  assassinated ;  he  "  would  keep  ,  that  the  spirit  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  the  greed 
her,  forthcoming  at  her  majesty's  command,  quick  j  of  gain  was  as  strong  among  the  English  of  the 
or  dead."  In  1573,  writing  to  Sir  F.  Walsing-  j  Middle  Ages,  as  it  is  among  their  present  de- 
ham,  of  Mary's  desire  to  go  to  Buxton  Wells,  he  •  scendants,  of  either  England  or  America — which 
says — "I  can  say  little  of  the  state  of  her  body,  '  is  rather  a  hard  thing,  after  all,  to  say  of  those 
she  seems  more  healthful  now,  and  all  the  last    good  old  times. 

year  past,  than  before.  She  hath  very  much  •  In  1575,  ambassadors  came  to  England  from 
used  bathing  with  herbs  now  of  late,  as  she  hath    the  United  States  of  Holland,  then  at  war  with 
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the  SETftge  lieutenants  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to 
offer  to  Elixal^eth,  the  chieftainesB  of  Protestant- 
ism, the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands.  Bat 
she  shrank  from  the  difficulty  of  such  an  assump- 
tion, as  prudently  as  she  shrunk  from  the  idea 
of  a  husband.  In  a  letter  of  that  period,  Gilbert 
Talbot,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
says  he  has  bespoken  for  his  father  two  flagons 
and  several  hangings.  Gilbert  and  his  wife  also 
send  their  parents  new  yearns  gifts — a  Monmouth 
eap,  and  a  rundlet  of  perry,  and  a  pair  of  Boss 
boots.  In  another  letter,  Gilbert  says  he  was  at 
Greenwich  under  the  Tilt  Gallery,  and  saw  the 
queen  through  the  window ;  '*  there  by  chance 
she  was,  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  my  eye 
was  full  toward  her,  and  she  showed  to  be 
greatly  ashamed  thereof,  for  she  was  unready, 
and  in  her  night-stuff.  So,  when  she  saw  me  at 
after  dinner,  when  she  went  to  walk,  she  gave 
me  a  great  fillip  on  the  forehead,  and  told  my 
lord  Chamberlain,  who  was  next  her,  how  I  had 
seen  her  that  morning,  and  how  much  ashamed 
she  was !"  From  the  tone  of  this  young  fellow, 
it  may  be  perceiTed  that  the  foibles  of  the  queen 
were  well  known  to  her  subjects,  and  that  they 
could  be  merry  oyer  them,  when  they  could  be 
so  safely.  And  yet  Bhe  was  certainly  a  shrewd 
woman.  Her  affectation  of  feeling  in  presence 
of  the  young  man,  and  the  royal  fillip  on  the 
forehead,  would  be  sure  to  strengthen  that  per- 
sonal attachment  to  her,  on  which  she  so  much 
relied,  in  the  midst  of  her  many  enemies.  In  mak- 
ing one  of  her  progresses,  she  lodges  at  the  house 
of  Rookwood,  of  Uston,  a  Catholic,  probably  be- 
cause there  was  n*t  a  suitable  Protestant  domicile 
within  half-a-day*s  journey.  She  gives  Rook- 
wood her  hand  to  kiss.  But  my  lord  chancellor 
nobly  and  gravely  demands  of  him  how  he,  a 
Papist,  durst  so  far  attempt  her  Real  Presence !" 
This  bit  of  blasphemous  loyalty  shows  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  Queen  Bess  loved  to  keep  the 
courtier  s  and  nobles  about  her.  On  this  occa- 
sion, her  attendants  pretended  to  find  in  Rook- 
wood's  hay-rick  a  gaudily-dressed  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  they  brought  forth  in  ec- 
stasies of  horror,  and  the  queen  bid  them  throw 
it  into  the  fire.  Poor  Rookwood  was  committed 
to  the  jail  at  Norwich,  and,  very  probably,  did 
not  get  off  without  a  fine  I  He  might  very  well 
parody  the  sentiment  of  the  old  Epirote,  and  de- 
clare that  such  another  honor  would  be  the  un- 
doing of  him. 

About  the  year  1580,  the  Pope — revoking  the 
grant  of  Nicholas  Breakspero  to  Henry  II. — 
made  a  formal  transferrence  of  Ireland  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  Many  of  the  politicians  of  that 
time,  indeed,  argued  against  keeping  the  island 
any  longer.    Ireland  and  Calais,  they  said,  were 


more  burdensome  than  profitable  to^ngland. 
But  it  was  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tkc 
western  country  had  good  timber,  and  exeelleat 
havens,  and  the  possession  of  it  would  help  the 
larger  island  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  ses 
— a  pretension  which  the  bold  buccaneers  weie 
now  carrying  out,  in  a  high-handed  way,  on  tbe 
Spanish  main,  and  elsewhere.  At  all  events,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  Spaniards  would  hav«  se- 
cepted  the  donation  of  His  Holiness ;  they  had 
not  a  very  high  opinion  of  it  Don  Joki 
d'AguJla,  who  brought  a  body  of  Spanish  troops 
into  Ireland,  in  the  queen's  reign,  to  help  the 
Irish  chiefs,  had  a  habit  of  saying,  when  he  went 
home,  that  when  the  devil  showed  Christ  all  tbi 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  glory  of  them,  he 
left  out  Ireland,  and  kept  it  back  for  himself! 
No  doubt  Don  John  thought  this  a  devilish  good 
jest — though  if  he  had  vented  it  in  Ireland,  he 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  being  floored  bj 
MacCarthy's  quart  pot,  or  Tirowen's  tkim.  To 
the  Irish  chiefs,  a  transferrence  to  Spain  would 
have  been  welcome— any  thing  to  get  rid  of  those 
whose  old  insolence  beg^  to  be  embittered  by  a 
change  of  religion.  Neither  by  law,  nor  by  lan- 
guage, had  England  acquired  any  influence  that 
might  not  have  been  easily  swept  out  of  the  in- 
vaded island.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Latin 
seems  to  have  been  better  understood  in  Ireland 
than  English.  At  the  time  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
was  in  the  island,  Shan  McGuire,  in  a  letter  to 
his  lordship,  beseeches  him  not  to  write  any  more 
of  his  communications  in  Latin,  **  because,*'  he 
adds,  **  I  would  that  nether  clerke  nor  other  man 
of  this  country  shoud  know  your  mind,  wherfore 
do  you  write  all  your  mind  in  Englys."  Any 
thing  written  in  English  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  baffling  all  Ireland  beyond  the  pale. 

The  Earl  of  Shreswsbury  fights  resolutely 
against  every  attempt  to  reduce  his  aUowanoe  for 
keeping  Mary.  He  says  the  wine,  spice,  and 
fuel  spent  in  his  house  amounts  to  £1,000  a  year; 
the  loss  of  plate,  and  the  buying  of  pewter  and 
household  stuff,  cost  him  as  much  more.  His 
servant,  Thomas  Bawdewyn,  gives  him  notice  of 
matters  sent  down  from  London: — '*  I  did  send 
your  honor,  by  Timperly,  a  great  double  bowl,  a 
cup  with  a  cover,  a  dial,  two  casting  bottles,  two 
salts,  two  acorns,  two  bodkins  for  gentlewomen's 
hair,  a  flying  hart,  also  a  cloak  for  your  honor.'* 
These  additions  to  the  household  conveniences 
were,  of  course,  prlied  and  taken  care  of,  and 
some  of  them,  doubtless,  became  heir-looms. 
The  earl,  in  one  of  his  letters,  asks  permission 
of  the  queen  to  take  his  household  to  Chatsworth 
for  a  time,  that  his  house  "  may  be  sweetened  *' 
during  his  absence.  At  that  time,  great  banquet- 
halls  in  castles,  and  other  apartments,  weze 
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osoallj  ilrown  with  rashes.  In  the  former,  dogs 
used  to  be  permitted  to  squat,  and  gnaw  bones 
during  dinner,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rnshen 
litter  under  the  feet  of  animals  and  men,  held  a 
great  deal  of  dirt  and  impurity.  Along  with 
this,  the  rooms  in  the  old  castles  were  necessarily 
small,  seeing  those  places  were  built  rather  for 
strength  than  for  conyenience ;  and  the  <*  bowers" 
of  the  noble  young  ladies  of  the  land  were  usually 
stern,  stono-yaulted  rooms,  scarcely  big  enough 
for  their  little  bed-frames,  with  no  yentilation, 
ezeept  by  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  wall.  Writing  to 
Thomas  Bawdewyn,  the  earl-  bids  him  giro  the 
New  Year's  gift  for  her  m^esty,  to  Mr.  Talbot, 
his  deputy.  He  also  desires,  seeing  his  son 
Gilbert's  wife  has  been  brought  to  bed,  that  his 
agent  shouUl  give  forty  shillings  to  the  nurse  and 
the  midwife,  and  the  rest  about  as  much.  In 
1582,  expecting  to  go  to  court  at  Oatlands,  the 
earl  tells  Bawdewyn  he  will  come  with  twenty 
gentlemen,  and  twenty  yeoman,  and  says  he  must 
have  some  conveyance  for  bedding  for  himself, 
and  some  pallets  for  those  of  his  people  who  are 
to  lie  about  him.  Captain  Carlylo,  going  to  make 
discoTcries  in  America — that  is,  plunder  as  many 
of  the  SpauiHh  settlements  as  he  may  find  prao- 
ticable--dcsires  that  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
would  venture  £100  with  him.  But  the  latter  is 
cautious,  and  bids  his  agent  go  as  far  as  a  hund- 
red marks — no  more ;  and  as  for  bis  (the  earl's) 
ship,  it  is  not  to  be  given  up,  he  says,  to  Capt. 
Carlyle,  for  his  pretended  voyage  of  discovery. 

In  1 583,  Shrewsbury  was  relieved  of  his  royal 
charge,  who,  passing  into  the  custody  of  Somers 
and  Paulet,  endured,  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  the  griefs  of 

*^  Weeping  eaptirlty,  and  ■hnddering  feT, 
Stilled  by  the  cnauiguined  block  of  Fotheringsy"— 

according  to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  But,  in 
truth,  Mary  never  gave  herself  up  to  weeping,  or 
to  fears.  She  was,  in  her  own  mind,  menacing 
and  hoping,  and,  up  to  the  last  moment,  looking 
forward  to  the  effect  of  one  more  conspiracy 
against  Elizabeth.  Mary  was  a  woman  as  brave 
and  high-spirited  as  she  was  intellectual  and 
beautiful. 

The  extravagance  of  religious  antipathy  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  is  instanced  in  one  of  these  let- 
ters, where  we  have  a  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe,  in 
order  to  recommend  himself  to  the  queen,  ar- 
resting his  own  grandmother.  Lady  Foljambe, 
for  a  malignant  Papist,  and  putting  her  into  cus- 
tody !  In  1580,  the  queen  ordered  all  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  in  London  to  go  home  to  their 
own  places,  and  keep  up  a  fitting  hospitality 
among  their  tenants  and  the  poor.  At  that  time 
a  band  of  five  Irish  brigands,  or  rapparees,  was 


taken  up  for  plundering  a  pack-horse  on  8t 
Jame's  Causeway,  and  for  other  robberies  com- 
mitted in  that  neighborhood,  which  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  West  End  of  London.  That  was 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  with  a  vengeance  I. 
Mr.  Stanhope,  writing  to  Lord  Talbot,  in  1689, 
gives  us  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  old  queen,  now 
66  years  of  age ;  he  says  she  dances  **  six  'or 
seven  galliards  m  a  morning,  besides  musio  and 
singing,  and  her  ordinary  exercise."  In  1594, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  died  of  fever,  and  it  was  said 
— he  himself  believed  it  too — that  he  was  the 
victim  of  witchcraft.  He  had  strange,  violent 
dreams — which  were,  of  course,  proofs  of  the 
fact.  One  of  the  women  taken  up  to  answer  for 
his  death  was  bid  call  on  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
deny  her  guilt — and  she  did  so.  They  bid  her 
attempt  the  Lord's  Prayer — ^which  she  did,  and 
got  through  it  very  well,  till  she  came  to  Dimitte 
nobis  dtbita  noitra — and  this  she  could  not  con- 
trive to  pronounce  properly,  with  several  trials ; 
so  they  concluded  she  must  have  used  diabolical 
means  to  bring  about  the  earl's  death ! 

Tlie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (whom  those  old  Nor- 
roy  letters  chiefly  concern)  and  his  family  give 
one  an  idea  of  the  rude  morality  of  their  times. 
He  was  an  austere  old  schemer,  at  variance  with 
:  his  wife  and  children,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
I  lived  away  from  him.     His  sons  showed  the 
effects  of  such  a  parentage,  and  quarreled  one 
with  another.    Gilbert,  the  eldest,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  in  1594,  challenged  his  brother  Ed- 
ward to  mortal  combat,   either  singly  or  with 
half  a  dozen  on  each  side,  bocauiie  the  latter  had 
said  his  brother  had  made  a  false  lease  of  land. 
The  late  earl,  who  did  not  love  his  eldest  son, 
had  left  the  entail  embarrassed,  and  a  good  deal 
of  property  to  his  other  sons ;  and  hence  the  ill- 
feeling  between  the  brothers.   Gilbert  was  fiercely 
in  earnest,  and,  with  unnatural  coolness,  speci- 
fied the  rapier,  dagger,  and  short  gauntlet  which 
should  be  the  armor  for  the  occasion.     To  this, 
unbrotherly  **  lie  in  the  throat"  and  challenge, 
Edward  wrote  a  moderate  reply.     Several  noble- 
men interfered ;  but  Gilbert  persisted,  saying  ha 
was  slandered,  and  that  he  must  justify  himself, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  queen  herself  interfered, 
that  his  vehement  passion  could  be  brought  uny 
der  any  control.     Sterne  says  somewhere  that  it 
is  more  natural  for  a  man  to  kill  a  near  relation 
than  any  other  person;  and  the  quarrels  of  bro- 
thers have  been  the  bitterest  on  record.    If  Ed- 
ward  Talbot  had  agreed  to  meet  Earl  Gilbert,  the 
tragedy  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices  would  have 
been  acted  over  again  in  an  English  family.    The 
England  of  Shakspeare's  time  was  certainly  fer- 
tile in  the  strong  impulses  and  passions  of  a  tor- 
1  bulent  age  of  transition. 
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In  1608,  Elizabeth  Tudor  slept  the  last  sleep 
as  soundlj  as  Mary  Stuart,  and  James,  the  son 
of  the  latter,  took  his  quiet  seat  on  that  much 
disputed  throne.  In  the  papers  referring  to  this 
roign  there  is  a  curious  list  of  those  monopolies 
which  were  so  generally  granted  at  a  time  when 
the  principles  of  commerce  and  political  economy 
w^re  but  yery  imperfectly  understood.  There 
are,  among  others,  a  grant  to  John  Spitman, 
^lely  to  buy  linen  rags  and  make  paper ;  to  £de 
Schats,  to  buy  and  transport  ashes  and  old  shoes ; 
to  Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  to  make  glasses  for  twenty- 
two  years ;  to  one  man  to  make  spangles ;  to  an- 
other to  print  the  Psalms  of  DaTid  and  Cornelius 
Tacitus,  grammars,  primers  and  other  school- 
books.  There  is  a  patent  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh 
to  license  all  the  taverns  in  England ;  another  to 
William  Carr,  for  nine  years,  to  license  the  brew- 
ing and  exporting  of  beer,  and  another  licensing 
Richard  Camithen  to  import  Irish  game  for 
seven  years.  The  queen  of  James  having  ap- 
pointed one  Kennedy  to  be  chamberlain,  the  king 
is  hugely  discontented,  and  swears  he  will  break 
his  staff  over  the  man's  head  and  dismiss  him. 
Kennedy  very  prudently  makes  all  haste  <<  bock 
agen*'  to  Scotland.  There  is  in  this  collection  a 
letter  which  throws  some  curious  light  upon  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  upon  the  share  James  had 


in  discovering  it — from  which  we  perceive  that 
history  has  been  giving  us  fhlse  ideas  of  Ids  ma* 
jesty's  sagacity  in  the  bosinesa.  The  letter, 
dated  1605,  is  addretoed  to  the  Earl  of  Saliabuy, 
by  one  Thomas  Coe,  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the 
Compter  of  Wood  street,  London,  and  dedarei 
that  the  writer  had  given  James  warning  of  the 
plot  before  Lord  Monteagle  had  made  his  revela- 
tion. 

Coe  says  that  he  had  the  truth  from  a  Papist 
and  wrote  the  intelligence  to  the  king,  in  a 
guarded  way,  as  if  it  was  a  vision  or  thing  fore- 
shown to  him.  But  the  letter  seems  to  hare 
been  looked  on  with  distrust,  by  the  Cooneil,  as 
coming  from  a  poor  crazy  debtor  in  prison. 
Nevertheless,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  put  the 
king  on  his  guard ;  and  when  Monteagle's  letter 
came,  both  together  must  have  led  him  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  Indeed  it  is  not  improbable 
that  James  was  aware  of  the  intention  of  the 
conspirators,  and  allowed  them  to  put  the  powder 
in  the  cellarage  before  pouncing  on  them.  We 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  Thomas  Coe  was  the 
real  discoverer  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  syco- 
phant History,  when  she  led  us  to  think  the  con- 
trary, never  suspected  we  should  come  at  the 
truth  by  means  of  the  old  Shrewsbury  manu- 
scripts, published  by  the  Norroy  King-at-Arms. 


WATERLOO. 


BY  A  HEW  CONTBIBUTOR. 


TwAS  at  the  time  when  Boo*p«rte  held  all  the  world  in  1 

fear; 
When  trumpet  blaiti,  and  calls  to  arms,  resounded  far  and 

near; 
When  nation  stroTewith  nation  on  the  bloody  battle-plain ; 
When  fireedom  fell  by  tyranny,  and  ehrielLed  for  aid  in  Tain ; 
And  vhen  the  five  groat  allied  powers,  each  trembling  for 

his  crown, 
Collected  all  their  mighty  strength  to  put  the  eagle  down ; 
When  scenes  of  blood  and  cruelty  disfigured  this  fair  earth. 
T  was  at  that  time,  when  sorrow  seemed  more  meet  for 

men  than  mirth, 
In  Belgium's  proud  capital  the  sounds  of  mirth  were  loud ; 
Within  her  gayly-lighted  halls  had  thronged  a  brilliant 

crowd; 
The  golden  light  from  countless  lamps  upon  the  scone  was 

streaming, 
And  Jewels  flashed,  and  rich  robes  shone,  and  eyee  with  joy 

were  beaming, 
here  stood  the  Prussian,  stern  and  brave,  of  stately,  mar- 
tial mein ; 
The  German  and  the  Austrian  bedde  him  might  be  seen ; 
And  England's  haughty  caraliers,  sworn  enemies  of  France, 
With  beauteous  maida  of  Belgium,  were  mingling  in  the 

danoe. 


Now  swifter  skim  the  dancers  round — amid  that  acrry 

throng 
Are  heard  the  light  and  witty  jest,  the  careless  laugh  and 

song; 
The  fleeting  hours  on  pleasure's  wings  glide  all  unnoticed 

by, 
As  round  in  maxy  circles,  swift  the  brave  and  lovdy  fly. 
But  here  behold  another  scene— with  muffled,  measuxed 

tread. 
Like  crowds  of  silent  spectres,  in  night-visions  of  the  dead, 
In  solid,  firm,  and  heary  mass,  a  mighty  host  adrancee— 
Upon  their  burnished  weapons  bright,  the  star-light  &int]y 

glances. 
At  time^,  a  low  command  is  heard — at  tlmM,  a  chargo's 

neigh- 
As  onward  still  they  darkly  press,  in  silent,  stem  array; 
As  quietly,  and  terribly,  the  serried  ranks  advance. 
Led  by  the  gr^it  Napoleon,  the  guiding-star  of  France. 
But  turn  again  firom  that  dread  soene,  to  where  the  golden 

light 
Gleams  on  rich  robes  and  uniforms,  with  glittering  tinsel 

bright. 
Still  gayly  ring  the  laugh  and  song  within  those  radiant    ' 

halls, 
And  strains  of  sweetest  melody  r»>eelioes  fhnn  the  walls. 
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Bat  see  I  the  merry  danoen  pause,  hushed  is  the  music's 

sound; 
A  sudden  spell  of  silent  fear,  seems  east  on  all  around; 
For  heard  ye  not  that  booming  noise — that  deep  and  sullen 

roar? 
It  Is  the  lond>mouthed  eannon's  roioe,  the  harbinger  of 

war  I 
Again  it  breaks  upon  the  air,  and  nearer  than  before— 
Forth  fkx>m  that  scene  of  rerelry  the  rushing  hundreds 

pour. 
And  now  the  roUing  drum  is  heard,  the  trumpet's  call  to 


Tain  now,  fair  maids  of  Bel^um,  are  all  your  boasted 

charms  I 
Each  warrior  leares  the  ftstlve  hall,  the  'witching  smiles 

of  beauty, 
And  sallies  forth  to  meet  the  Ibe,  forgetting  lore  for  duty. 

e  e  e  • 

T  is  mom — where  last  ere  nought  was  seen,  but  fields  of 

rerdant  grain. 
In  silent  beauty  waving  o'er  the  wide  and  fertile  plain, 
Are  seen  opposing  armies  now,  the  morning  sunbeams 

glance 
Upon  the  allied  legions,  and  upon  the  hosts  of  France ; 
And,  as  the  thick  mist  rolls  away,  oome  flashing  through 

the  gloom. 
The  sabre  and  the  bayonet,  the  helmet  and  the  plume. 

e  e  e  e 

T  is  noon— the  fiery  Prince  Jerome,  quick  raultlng  on  his 

steed, 
Against  theCh&teau  Uougomont  is  pushing  on  with  speed; 
Six  thousnnd  gallant  sons  of  France,  each  man  a  hero 

tried. 
To  Tictory  or  a  soldier's  grare,  are  marching  side  by  side. 
A  loud,  fierce  shout — they  reach  the  poet — the  Nassau 

troops  roll  back, 
As  fiy   the  yelling   wolres  before  the  liTid  lightning's 

track; 
Another  shout— a  rushing  charge— they  wheel,  they  break 

and  fly. 
While  shouts  of  "  YIto  TEmporeur"  seem  echoed  fh>m  the 

sky. 
Not  so  with  England's  gallant  sous,  a  brare  and  steady 

band  I 
To  flght  or  fall,  but  not  to  fly,  the  British  warriors  stand ; 
The  brave,  impetuous  Jerome  cheers  on  his  men  in  rain — 
No  force  can  break  that  wall  of  steel,  or  stem  that  leaden 

rain; 
And  finding  all  their  efforts  lost,  thinned  by  that  eee«dees 

fire. 
Napoleon's  reterans  &11  back,  and  sullenly  retire; 
They  mask  the  point,  and  onward  push,  against  the  British 

right— 
The  roUiog  clouds  of  smoke  obscure  the  progress  of  the 

figbt, 
But  still  is  heard  the  clash  of  arms,  the  eannon's  booming 

sound: 
The  cavalry  are  heard  to  charge,  like  thunder  'neath  the 

ground. 
Next  on  the  central  British  line  begins  the  work  of  death, 
Whore  eighty  cannons  booming  roar— >th'eir  fiery,  sulphur' 

ous  breath 
Is  sweeping  off,  file  after  file,  old  England's  bravest  men. 
But,  closing  up  their  shattered  ranks,  they  fltoe  the  storm 

again; 
Though  cannon-balls  plough  through  their  lines,  they  hold 

their  ground,  until 
Brave  Wellington's  command  is  heard— "  Ketreat  behind 

the  hUl  t" 
And  slowly  and  roluetantly  those  fearless  men  obey, 
Though  while  thoy  go,  red  heaps  of  slain  mark  their  re- 
tiring way. 


Now  all  along  the  marshaled  hosts  resounds  the  shock  of 

war: 
Forth  to  the  dreadftd  work  of  death,  the  hostile  legions 

pour; 
Four  hundred  cannons  loudly  boom,  ten  thousand  sabres 

dash, 
As  like  the  wates  against  the  shore,  the  striving  armiet 

dash 
In  fury  on  each  other's  ranks— the  muskets  flash  and 

roar; 
The  g^und  is  covered  with  the  slain,  and  redly  soaked 

with  gore. 
Now  charge  the  English  cavalry— and  back  into  the  vale 
They  force  D'Erlon's  men  to  fly,  like  chaff  before  the  gale; 
But  Milhaud's  steel-clad  cuirassiers  roll  back  the  sweeping 

tide— 
Those  shouting  Britons,  by  th«ir  charge,  are  scattered  tkt 

and  wide. 
And  now  comes  Ficton's  brave  brigade— as  when  the  eaglt 

stoops,  ^     •     * 

And  pauses  to  make  doubly  sure,  ere  on  his  prey  ha 

swoops, 
They  slowly  gather  round  the  French- they  hover  near— 

at  length 
They  burst  upon  D'Erlon's  ranks,  vrith  thrioe  redoubled 

strength. 
None  can  resist  that  dreadfU  efaarga— that  avalanche  of 

steel; 
In  vain  their  leaders  bid  them  stand,  the  shaken  columns 

reel; 
They  pause,  they  break,  in  wild  affdght  they  hurry  from 

the  fray, 
While  on  their  rear  rush  Picton's  men,  like  tigers  on  their 

prey; 
And  like  a  torrent  rushing  by,  goes  Ponsonby's  brigade. 
And  havoc  dire  anxid  the  mass,  those  sweeping  columns 

made. 
With  thundering,  exulting  shouts,  they  drive  the  French 

before, 
Nor  pause  in  their  mad  seal,  to  see  the  danger  hovering 

o'er; 
The  Emperor  in  person  comes  swift  scouring  o'er  the  field. 
And  at  his  back  the  brave  Old  Guard,  which  **  dies,  but  doea 

not  yield!" 
A  shout  of  **  Vive  TEmpereur  I"  a  rushing,  crashing  sound, 
And  half  those  gallant  Englishmen  lie  scattered  on  the 

ground. 
The  rest,  in  terror  and  dismay,  are  flying  o'er  the  plain. 
While  Pioton,  Devaux,  Ponsonby,  are  numbered  with  the 

slain. 
For  three  long  hours,  on  La  Ilaye  Salute,  the  battle  fiercely 

raged. 
Where,  hand  to  hand,  and  steel  to  steel,  the  combatants 

engaged; 
By  turns  the  armies  gain  the  hUl— the  dying  and  the  dead 
Are  crushed  beneath  the  cannon  wheels,  and  the  fleroe 

charger's  tread; 
And  whole  battalions  as  they  stand  in  line,  shriek,  flUl, 

and  die— 
The  air  seems  filled  with  moaning  ghosts,  ascending  to  tha 

sky. 
Right  nobly  do  the  British  troops  maintain  their  old  ra> 

nown— 
The  heavy-armed  French  cavalry  in  vain  dash   madly 

down; 
From  those  firm,  steady,  bristling  squares,  is  poured  a  rain 

of  balls. 
But  still  Uiey  fiercely,  vainly  charge,  while  many  a  horo 

fiUls. 
Though  driven  back  with  foarftd  loss,  they  thunder  down 

attain — 
The  earth  in  reddened  with  their  blood,  and  covered  with 

the  plain  * 
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Tb«  stubborn  Britons  will  not  yield— the  Froneh  disdain  to 

And  ererj  soldier  seemx  rMV>lvpd  to  conquer  or  to  die  I 
Alas!  brave  Teterans  of  France,  yon  shed  your  blood  in  Tain, 
For  see  you  not  that  moving  cloud  far  off  upon  the  plain  f 
And  hear  you  not  the  rolling  drums,  where  Blueher  in  his 

miptht. 
With  thirty  thousand  Prussians  brare,  oomes  rushing  to 

the  fight  r 
And  where,  O!  where  is  Grouchy  now,  to  whom  jon  looked 

for  aid? 
Ells  country,  is  in  jeopardy,  why  has  he  thus  delayed? 
Sent  to  pursue  these  Prussiian  Ibes,  he  tarried  on  the  road, 
And  now  the  penalty  is  paid,  with  his  brave  comrade's 

blood  I 
On  rapidly  the  Pruraians  come,  and  hanging  on  their  fhmt, 
And  backward  fighting,  inch  by  Inch,  come  Loban  and  Do- 

mont. 
Beware!  0  Eagle  Emperor!  if  Blueher  should  unite 
His  host  with  that  of  Wellington,  and  &U  upon  your 

right. 
The  haughty  eagle  must  succumb— no  Mrthly  power  can 

save 
Your  army  fh)m  a  dsstard  flight,  or  flrom  a  bloody  grave! 
Despair  not  yet !  bravo  troops  of  France !  though  wearied 

and  diiitressod, 
One  eflbrt  more,  and  victory  upon  your  arms  may  rest! 
For  onward  comes  the  infantry  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
Those  stem,  undaunted  veterans,  in  many  battles  scarred; 
Their  beacon-light,  the  Emperor,  is  riding  at  their  head— 
The  shaking  earth  resounds  beneath  their  heavy,  measured 

tmbd, 
As  on  they  come,  in  stem  array,  in  truth  a  gallant  sight, 
Their  music  pealing  on  the  air,  their  weapons  flashing 

bright, 
Their  banners  flaunting  to  the  brcMe,  to  where  a  deep  ra- 
vine 
From  the  fierce-plunging  cannon  shot  alfords  a  welccnne 

screen. 
They  halt.    Then  spoke  the  emperor— *' Brave  feUow-sol- 

diers!  fHends! 
Upon  you,  not  our  fate  alone,  but  that  of  France,  depends ; 
on  has  she,  in  the  hour  of  need,  looked  to  her  guard  for 

aid. 
And  never  yet,  brave  countrymen,  have  you  her  trust  h^ 

trayed; 
Now,  at  the  time  of  greatest  need,  you  will  not  prore  un- 
true— 
The  English  are  before  you  there — the  rest  I  leave  to  yon." 
The  shout  of  *'  Vivo  TEmporour!"  is  swelling  to  the  sky. 
As  like  a  sweeping  avalanche  the  guard  goes  rushing  by ; 
With  eager  step,  in  column  close,  they  scale  the  shelt'ring 

banks. 
And  pour  Into  tho  open  field  in  serried,  bristling  ranks. 
Alas!  that  such  a  gallant  band  to  such  a  fate  are  doomed, 
For,  at  that  Instant,  on  the  air  a  hundred  cannons  boomed, 
And  fiercely  through  their  mangled  host  the  howling  mis- 
siles tore; 
The  shrieks  of  wounded  men  are  heard  above  the  cannons' 

roar; 
The  plunging  balls  plough  through  their  lines  and  pile 

the  dead  around — 
The  head  of  that  brave  column  seems  to  sink  into  the 

ground. 
But,  as  the  front  ranks  melt  away  before  the  horrid  storm, 
Their  comrades  In  the  rear  press  on,  and  fearlessly  re-form. 
Again,  they  rapidly  advance— again  the  cannons  bellow — 
Again  the  fh)nt  ranks  sink  in  death,  each  man  beside  liis 

fellow — 
Just  as  they  stood.    In  hero's  blood  the  red  earth  seems  to 

swim; 
Here  lies  a  bleeding,  ghastly  head,  and  there  a  serersd 

limb; 


But,  plashing  through  the  gory  pools,  on  prees  their 

rades  brare, 
Each  soldier's  motto  eeems  to  be—**  To  glory,  or  the  (rave  I* 
Before  them,  unscathed  by  the  storm  whldi  ewept  thflr 

bloody  way. 
His  gleaming  sabre  in  his  hand,  Is  seen  the  danntlesaNsy; 
Three  noble  steeds  have  been  shot  down  beneath  blm  in 

the  ftay; 
And  now  on  fbothe  leads  the  eharfe  which  ahaU  decide  tbs 

day. 
At  last  the  Guard  has  reached  the  rifling  (round  of  Sfoat 

St.  Jean, 
Where,  waiting  to  receive  their  charge^  the  allied  tnw|s 

are  seen ; 
Then  sudden  from  the  Frmeh  bands  loud  the  Inperisl 

March  is  pealed, 
The  shout  of  **  Vive  rEmperenri*'  oomes  ringing  o'er  the 

field; 
The  Guard  goes  rushing  to  the  charge,  a  fierce^  realstlsa 

flood, 
A  hurricane  of  spouting  flre,  their  path  a  sea  of  blood. 
Upon  the  shrinking  allied  lines  a  stream  of  balls  they  pom, 
Their  muskets  and  their  war-cry  blend  in  one  oonunin^sd 

roar. 
The  Branswick,  Hanoverian,  and  Nassau  troqpe  give  way; 
Upon  the  British  now  depends  thi  fortune  of  the  day. 
What  though  their  dastard  allies  fly  before  the  dreaded  foe, 
The  sons  of  Britain  will  not  quail  before  the  coming  blow  I, 
Beware,  brave  veterans  of  France  I  a  fearful  snare  is  laid ; 
For  in  your  path,  unseen  by  you,  is  plamd  an  amboscadol 
A  rank  of  men  who  had  lain  flat  behind  a  long,  low  mound. 
Rise  up  before  the  startled  French,  Uke  goblins  fjrain  the 

ground. 
And  with  a  flaming  wall  of  death  endrele  them  axoand. 
The  Guard,  which  never  yet  has  quailed,  its  equal  now  hes 

found; 
In  wild  confusion,  back  they  go,  forced  down  into  tha 

hollow, 
And,  like  fierce  blood-hounds  on  the  track,  the  ahoutinc 

Britons  follow. 
Then  rose  the  terror-stricken  cry  throughout  the  whole 

French  host — 
"The  Guard  recoils!  the  Guard  recoils!  the  victory  is 

lost  I** 
Thick  rolling  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  rise  darkly  up  t» 

heaven. 
As  forth  upon  the  open  plain,  the  broken  Guard  is  driven: 
And  there,  at  last,  they  make  a  stand,  alss  for  France^  too 

late! 
No  human  power  can  now  avert  her  dark  impending  fkte. 
The  allied  troops  have  been  brought  up  by  Wellington  st 

last, 
The  Prussians  on  the  British  left  are  pressing  forward  fost: 
Through  tho  French  lines  a  murmur  runs—"  The  Ouaid, 

our  only  stay, 
Has  yielded  to  the  enemy,  and  France  has  lost  the  day.^ 
Upon  the  charging  allied  host  they  gase  in  sudden  fear- 
As  horse,  artillery  and  foot  come  nearer  and  more  near: 
The  fatal: "  rauve  qui  pent  I**  is  heard;  the  emperor  in  vaia 
Rides  through  breaking  ranks,  and  seeks  their  wild  flight 

to  restrain : 
The  sun,  which  rising,  saw  them  stand  all  eager  for  the 

fight, 
Goes  down  upon  their  shattered  host,  in  base^  disordered 

fiight. 
The  allies,  thirsting  for  r^renge,  charge  fieroely  on  their 

rear; 
The  air  resounds  with  yells  of  rage,  and  cries  of  pain  and 

fear. 
Meanwhile^  the  now  deserted  Guard,  with  firm,  undaunted 

front, 
Though  wearied,  shattered,  and  fiarlom,  still  bear  the  bat- 
tle's brunt; 
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The  de«p-inoathed  cannona  redly  belch  their  iron  dentil  ia 

Tain, 
And  through  thoM  brare  and  steady  ranki  plough  many  a 

gory  lane — 
The  power  of  all  Europe  cannot  more  that  tried  and  noble 

Bqoare: 
The  worshiped  Idol  ci  the  Guard,  the  Emperor,  is  there  I 
Unscathed  by  bullet  or  by  steel,  amid  the  battle  storm, 
Is  5oen  brare  Ney,theprideof  France— his  hatandunilbrm 
In  ragged  ribbons  round  him  fly,  all  riddled  through  with 

ball— 
Not  hisfling  shot,  nor  clashing  steel,  the  hero's  heart  appal ; 
Still  cheering  on  bis  wearied  men,  he  mores  amid  the  fray, 
As  skims  the  gull,on  fearless  wing, the  ocean's  dashing  spray. 
But,  Qod  be  thanked  I  the  horrid  work  of  death  if  almost 

done, 
For  in  the  golden-tinted  west  slow  sinks  the  setting  sun, 
His  blood-red  disc  now  disappears :  the  welcome  shades  of 

night 
Close  kindly  round  that  wearied  band,  still  struggling  in 

the  light: 
The  £ery,  reckless  Prince  Jerome^  who  through  the  day  haa 

fought 
As  though  death  were  a  blessing  raxe^  IMS  to  be  shunned 

than  sought, 
Looks  sadly  round — ^his  gallant  troops,  at  mom  brave, 

strong  and  gay, 
In  gory  heaps  now  lie  around,  cold,  lirid,  pulseless  day. 
His  brare  breast  heaves;  his  tingling  cheek  with  sudden 

tary  bums, 
As  quicldy  to  the  emperor,  with  flashing  eye  he  turns— 
"  Here,  brother,  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Bonaparte  should 

If  apoleon,  who  is  on  foot,  reeponrfre  to  the  eaU, 

▼anlts  on  his  steed,  and  drives  his  spurs  into  his  charger's 

flanks. 
Determined,  Spartan-like,  to  rush  upon  the  foeman's  ranks ; 
Bat  loud  then  rose  entreating  cries;  and  through  the 

clouds  of  smoke, 
Bach  catching  at  his  bridla-reln,  a  hundred  soldiers  brok^— 
*  Tou  must  not,  shall  not  rush  on  death" — his  efforts  are 

in  vain. 
They  crowd  around— they  check  his  steed^they  seize  his 

bridle-rein — 
And  at  a  gallop  lead  Ixim  off  from  that  disastrous  field— 
Alas,  Napoleon  I  your  Ikte  and  that  of  France  is  sealed  I 

•  •••«,»«eee 

• 

Nll^t  o*er  that  dreadful  field  of  death  drtfw  down  her  sable 

veU; 
And  all  waa  hushed,  save  dying  groans,  or  some  poor 

wretch's  wail, 


Writhing  in  helpless  agony,  the  earth  his  gory  bed; 

Or  where  the  filthy  busiard  came  to  feast  upon  the  dead : 

While  men,  or 'fiends  in  human  shape,  urged  on  by  Ioyc  of 

Prowled  o'er  the  horrid  seen*  of  blood  to  rob  the  mangled 

slain. 
0,  ye  who  boast  of  glory,  come  and  gaie  upon  this  sight  I 
A  bloody,  tora-up  battle-field,  at  solemn  dead  of  night, 
Where  husbands,  fkithers,  lovers,  sons,  on  every  side  are 

lying. 
Piled  up  together,  horse  and  man,  all  wounded,  dead  ot 

All  mangled,  trampled,  pierced  and  cut,  by  hoo^  by  bail, 

and  steel, 
Stretched  out  by  hundnds,  stilT  and  stark,  the  buxsaid's 

horrid  meal; 
Their  broken  weapons  Mattered  round,  besmeared  with 

clotted  gore— 
0,  God  I  when  shall  the  nations  see  the  cruelty  of  war  f 
Night  came  down  o'er  the  battle-field,  as  if  to  intervene 
Between  it  and  the  eye  of  God — to  Idde  from  him  Cba  sosae : 
Still,  fkintly  on  the  evening  air,  the  din  of  battle  rose, 
Where  in  the  distance  fied  the  French,  befbre  their  Venge- 
ful foes. 
Poor  France  was  weeping  moumftilly,  with  terror  and  r»> 

gret, 
Her  light  of  ^ry  shone  no  more— Napoleon's  star  had  set( 
Uer  once  proud  Eagle  prostrate  lay— fierce  gloating  o'er 

him  stood 
The  British  Lion,  wild  with  rage,  his  talons  dropping  blood. 
No  more,  0^  mighty  Bon^>arte,  shall  nations  own  thy  sway  I 
Thy  throne  has  crumbled  under  thee,  thy  power  passed 

away; 
No  more  shall  monarchs  court  thy  smile,  or  tremble  at  thj 

frown, 
Or  marshals  wade  through  blood  toaam  of  thee  a  oonqusiid 

crown; 
No  more  the  bravest  sons  of  France  shall  spill  their  blood 

finrthee; 
But  on  a  lonely  island,  Ikr  across  the  pathless  sea, 
Opi»essed  by  hireling  enemies,  well  guarded  night  and  day, 
9tt,  tkr  from  thy  beloved  France,  thy  life  shall  pass  away ; 
That  rock-bound  isle  shall  be  alike  thy  prison  and  thy  tomb. 
For  when  the  stem  Beath-Angel  comes,  dread  messenger 

of  gloom, 
Tb  conquer  the  great  conqueror,  here  shall  they  make  thy 

grave, 
Divided  firom  thy  native  land  by  many  a'surging  wave. 
Where  sesrUrds  scream  thy  requiem,  and  foanveapped  hO* 

lows  roar 
Around  thy  lonaly  sepulblire,  on  St.  Helena's  shore. 
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Lou  to  Dianna  in  her  summer  weed, 
Qlrt  with  a  crimson  robe  of  Mghtest  dye, 
Goesfidr  Samela; 
Whiter  than  be  the  flocks  that  straggling  fbed. 
When  washed  by  Arethusa  fidnt  they  lie, 
IsfUr  Samela; 
As  &lr  Aurora.  In  her  morning  gray, 
Decked  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love, 
Is  Ikir  Ssonela ; 
Like  lovely  Thetis  on  a  calmed  day. 
When  as  her  brightness  Neptune's  tknof  move, 
Shines  fair  Samela. 


Her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams. 
Her  teeth  are  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory, 
Of  flUr  Samela; 
Her  cheeks,  like  rose  and  lily,  yield  Ibrth  gleams, 
Her  brows  bright  arches  framed  of  ebony ; 
Thus  fair  Samela 
Passeth  fidr  Tenus  in  her  bravest  hne. 
And  Juno  in  the  show  of  majesty. 
For  she's  Bamda; 
Pallas  in  wit,  all  three,  if  you  wUl  view, 
For  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity 
Yiold  to  Samela. 


THE  MARINER  OF  THE  LOIRE 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


BY  ANNE   T.    WILBUB. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Do  you  see  that  statue  of  a  nymph  leaning  on 
a  symbolic  urn  7  Her  blonde  tresses  are  crowned 
Trith  silTery  willows,  her  eye,  soft  and  blue,  is 
lost  «■  the  expanse  of  heaven;  her  hands,  filled 
with  fruits,  are  extended  toward  a  group  of 
children,  and  her  beautiful  body,  softly  couched, 
undulates  among  the  flowery  grass.  It  is  the 
Loire,  such  as  Art  has  translated  it  into  marble ; 
such,  as  after  haying  seen,  your  imagination 
would  personify  it.  Elsewhere  reign  strength, 
impetuosity,  grandeur;  here  all  is  grace  and 
firuitfulness.  In  its  course  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  leagues,  this  river  flows  through 
meadows  and  vineyards,  forests  and  great  cities, 
without  once  encountering  solitude  or  sterility. 
From  its  source  to  the  sea,  on  either  shore,  the 
eye  beholds  only  pasturing  flocks,  smoking  roofs, 
Uborers  guiding  their  teams,  and  singing  as  they 
go.  The  current  itself  flows  noiselessly  over  its 
bed  of  sand,  amid  islands  waving  with  osiers, 
willows,  and  poplars.  There  is  in  the  whoie 
landscape  a  softness  somewhat  monotonous,  yet 
diarming — a  certain  something  which  gives  to 
all  around  the  appearance  of  opulence  and  ease. 
It  is  almost  a  oomer  of  Arcadia,  with  more  water 
and  less  sunshine. 

Upon  the  river  lives  a  population  which 
partakes  of  its  character.  It  is  neither  the  jest- 
ing turbulence  of  the  boatmen  of  the  Seine,  the 
violence  of  those  of  the  Rhone,  nor  the  gravity 
df  those  of  the  Rhine.  The  mariner  of  the 
Loire  is  of  peaceable  disposition ;  strong  with- 
out rudeness,  and  gay  without  exhilaration ;  his 
life  flows  on  among  realities  as  the  stream  which 
bears  him  flows  between  its  fertile  banks.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  he  has  neither  to  submit  to  the 
slavery  of  locks,  the  painful  labor  of  the  oar, 
nor  the  tiresomeness  of  towing ;  the  wind  which 
traverses  freely  the  immense  basin  of  the  river, 
permits  him  to  ascend  and  descend  by  sails. 
Standing  beside  the  enormous  helm,  the  master 
merely  directs  the  course  of  the  barge,  while 
his  sidlors  accelerate  its  progress  by  poles.  Here 
and  there  a  few  words  are  exchanged  in  the  ele- 
vated tone  of  those  accustomed  to  speak  in  the 
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open  air ;  the  novice  hums  the  famous  song  of 
The  Manner  of  the  Loire ;  the  sailors  send  to  the 
passing  barge  a  joyous  salutation,  or  receive 
from  it  some  useful  information,  and  all  thus 
reach  the  place  of  anchorage  for  the  night,  where 
the  crews,  whom  the  breeze  and  the  current  have 
equally  favored,  meet  at  the  favorite  cabaret, 
patronized  by  the  marine  of  the  river. 

One  of  these  chances  of  navigation  had  just 
brought  together  at  the  inn  of  the  Grand  Turk, 
of  Chalonnes,  the  mariners  of  the  recently-built 
charreyonne,  L'Esperance,  and  of  ihojutreau,  Le 
Drapeau-Blanc*  It  was  at  the  end  of  January, 
1819.  The  snow  had  long  covered  the  ground; 
and  a  great  fire  was  burning  in  the  lower  hall  of 
the  inn,  which  served  at  once  as  a  kitchen,  and 
dining-room..  The  comrades  were  waiting  for 
supper,  drinking  around  a  large  oaken  table, 
spotted  with  vrine,  and  to  the  four  comers  of 
which  some  jovial  guest  had  nailed  four  copper 
sous,  by  way  of  ornament  The  voices  of  the 
mariners  were  resounding  joyously,  mingled  with 
oaths  and  laughter,  when  the  door  of  the  inn, 
which  the  rigor  of  the  season  had  caused  to  be 
closed,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
was  hastily  opened.  At  the  gust  of  cold  air 
which  entered  with  the  new  comer,  all  turned, 
and  recognized  Antoine  the  Prohibited.  This 
was  the  nickname  given  to  Maitre  Lezin,  formerly 
a  sailor,  now  a  fisherman  of  the  Loire,  who  had 
been  several  times  condemned  to  fines  and  im- 
prisonment, for  baring  used  nets  with  the  small 
meshes,  prohibited  by  the  regulations.!  Lezin 
was  one  of  those  cynics  of  the  lower  classes, 
who,  finding  hypocrisy  burdensome,  allow  them- 
selves to  boast  freely  of  their  vices.  To  antici- 
pate accusations,  he  became  his  own  accuser, 
and  made  his  immorality  pass  by  means  of 
drollery. 

The  mariners  saluted  his  entrance  by  an  ex- 

^  The  eharreyonnes  and  the  fkUreau9  are  boats  uMd  oo 
the  Loire.  Tbej  are  diBtingulahed  from  eadi  other  bj  a 
dlfTerence  in  size,  and  in  the  rigging.  The  futreent  if  uenally 
•mailer  than  the  eharreyonne. 

t  The  sice  of  the  meshes  Is  fixed  by  law,  that  the  fish 
may  not  be  caught  when  too  small. 
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clamation  of  eqniyooal  welcome ;  bnt  he  seemed 
to  take  it  in  good  part 

'*  Qood  day,  children;  good  day,  and  a  happy 
year !"  said  he,  with  the  bold  freedom  which  was 
habitual  to  him. 

And  addressing  himself  to  a  handsome  youth 
of  twenty-five,  who,  notwithstanding  the  cold, 
wore  the  ordinary  costume  of  mariners,  a  short 
Jacket,  blue  pantaloons,  fastened  around  the  widst 
by  a  girdle  of  red  bunting,  a  cotton  crayat  knotted 
like  a  handkerchief,  a  little  tarpaulin,  and  round 
pumps,  tied  with  ribbons,  he  added — 

"Ah!  you  are  here  then,  my  little  Andrew; 
you  command  a  new  charreyonne^  it  is  said." 
Then  turning  in  another  direction — 

'*  Health  and  respect,  Maitre  Mem ;  the  same 
to  your  nephew  Francois,  and  all  the  rest  I 
thought  the /u(r«au  of  Maitre  Meru  had  left!" 

"  You  did  not  know,  then,  that  I  was  waiting 
here  for  freight?" 

** Freight!"  repeated  the  fisherman;  "have 
the  lords  of  Chalonnes  commissioned  you  to  carry 
their  distaff?"* 

'*  Not  a  distaff,  but  one  who  has  learned  to  use 
it" 

Lesin  followed  the  glance  of  the  mariner,  which 
was  directed  toward  the  fireside,  and  perceiyed 
there  a  young  girl,  spinning  in  the  chimney 
comer. 

**  On  my  baptism,  it  is  the  pretty  Entlne !"  ex- 
claimed he.     "  How  are  you,  Entine  ?" 

**  Cooler  than  in  the  month  of  August,  Mon- 
sieur Lezin,"  said  the  young  girl,  whose  retrout- 
9ie  nose,  laughing  mouth,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
betrayed  her  mirthfulness. 

«<  And  you  haye  then  left  your  uncle  at  the 
Hermitage  of  St  Vincent  ?"  resumed  the  fisher- 
man ;  **  the  beautiful  Entlne  has  no  taste  for  the 
dairy  ?" 

••  No,"'replied  the  young  girl,  ironically ;  "  it 
annoys  me  not  to  be  allowed  to  hold  the  plough, 
to  command  the  oxen,  or  eyen  the  boys  on  the 
form." 

**  But  where  are  you  going  at  Nantes  ?" 
**  To  a  handsome  wooden  house,  resting  on  two 
wheels,  wHich  turn  without  adyancing,"  said 
Entine. 

'*  The  mill  of  Aunt  Rinot  ?  I  can  guess,  then, 
what  makes  you  so  joyous  on  your  way  to  it" 

**  It  is,  perhaps,  because  meal  does  not  blacken 
the  skin." 

**  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  rather  because  the 
miller  is  a  handsome  youth." 

**  Th^  miller,"  replied  the  young  girl ;  **  Master 

*  The  Lord  of  Cbslonnee,  haying  nagleetad  to  aflbrd  •»• 
■btance  to  the  Lord  of  Chaatoc«,  bestoged  by  the  Engliib, 
wv  oondemtied  to  carry  each  year,  to  the  wift  of  the  latter, 
a  c'ifftAfr.  placed  on  a  silken  eoahSon,  in  a  eharlbt  drawn  by 
tour  oxen. 


Lesin  does  not  know  then  that  my  aunt  is  a 
widow  t" 

"  But  widows  haye  eons,"  resumed  the  fisher- 
man ;  *'  and  I  see  one  close  by,  who  is,  I  ^aae 
say,  disposed  to  seek  a  wife.  Is  not  this  the 
truth,  Francois?" 

The  young  man  to  whom  he  addressed  hhnself 
was  stoutly  built,  with  rosy  complexion,  but  low 
forehead  and  downcast  look.  The  question  of 
the  fisherman  made  him  blush. 

**  Since  you  were  speaking  to  my  cousin,  let 
her  reply,"  said  he,  with  embarrassed  roughness. 
« If  Francois  is  not  your  loyer,  it  must  be  be- 
cause you  haye  another?"  said  Lezin.  "Where 
will  you  find  a  handsomer  gallant  than  your 
cousin  ?"  • 

"  Look  for  him,  yourself,"  i^j^lied  the  young 
girl,  whose  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  distaff, 
but  whose  instinctiye  motion  of  the  head  toward 
the  right  did  not  escape  the  scrutinising  glance 
of-Antoine. 

**  Well !  well  I  it  must  be  then  the  new  master 
of  the  charreyonneV*  asked  he,  in  a  low  yoice. 

The  young  girl  feigned  not  to  hear  him,  and 
cast  down  her  head. 

**  It  is  he,"  continued  Lezin,  laughing.  Oh ! 
famous!  I  understand  now  why  he  called  his 
boat  L'Esperance,  (the  Hope.) 

"  Come,  that  will  do,"  said  the  young  mariner, 
coloring  a  little,  but  retaining  his  good-humored 
air.  <*  Decidedly,  Antoine  has  become  a  priest, 
and  wishes  to  confess  all  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
t|y.  I  must  shut  your  mouth  with  a  glass  of 
wine,"  continued  he,  extending  to  the  fi^erman 
a  goblet  filled  to  the  brim. 

Lezin  bowed.  "Well!"  said  he,  "you  are  a 
true  sailor,  gay  as  the  sun  and  free  as  water.  So 
I  will  giye  you  my  daughter  in  marriage— when 
I  haye  one." 

"And  when  he  shall  haye  preyed  himself  a 
good  captain,"  added  Meru,  emptying  his  glass ; 
"for,  at  present,  young  men  command  before 
they  haye  obeyed,  and  noyices  become  captains 
in  a  trice.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  tread  the  deck 
of  a  charreyonne,  one  must  know  h(fw  to  follow 
the  channel,  ayoid  the  ice,  clear  the  bridges,  ^ 
turn  out  at  the  right  places  and  command  the 
sailors  in  a  friendly  way." 

"  All  these  are  nothing,"  exclaimed  the  fisher- 
man, shrugging  his  shoulders,  "you  speak  only 
of  the  accessories;  the  principal  thing,  that  which  '^.h 
constitutes  the  true  sailor,  is  the  cooking  of  a     .'* 
matelote.'** 
All  the  boatmen  laughed. 
"  Maitre  Antoine  is  right,"  said  the  oldest,  " 
haye  always  seen  that  g^od  sailors  make  good 
matelotes!" 

•  A  dish  of  food  oompoted  of  Mreral  liinds  of  fl»h. 
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"  Then,"  exclaimed  Leiin,  throwing  from  his 
flhoulder  a  bag  of  netting,  '*  we  will  soon  learn 
the  merits  of  each  of  the  company ;  I  propose  a 
combat  of  matelotes  among  the  young  people; 
hero  are  the  fish  ;  Maitre  Meru  shall  pay  for  the 
Banco." 

<*  Agreed !"  said  the  boatmen. 

"  Quick !  Francois,  Andrew,  Simon,"  resumed 
the  fisherman,  "  stpp  up  your  sleeyes  and  let 
each  one  do  his  best  The  older  ones  shall 
judge." 

Ho  had;emptied  the  bag  of  fish  into  seyeral 
plates,  which  the  young  ssdlors  came  laughingly 
total^    ■'• 

.  This  spccics^of  ^mpetition  had  for  them  noth- 
ing strange  or  new.  Obliged  oftenest,  in  their 
isolated  life  of  rirer-sailors,  to  proyide  for  them- 
seWes,  and  to  profit  by  the  most  economical  re- 
sources, the  art  of  preparing  the  fish  of  the  river 
had  become,  for  the  boatman  of  the  Loire,  one  of 
his  serious  occupations.  Consequently  the  mat^ 
loto  of  the  sailor  had  acquired  and  retained  a 
renown  which,  like  the  trophies  of  Miltiades,  pre- 
vented more  than  one  culinary  Themietocles  from 
sleeping.  In  the  towns  bordering  on  the  river, 
the  strictest  disciples  of  Lent  had  vainly  applied 
their  faculties  to  discover  the  secret  of  this  cele- 
brated dish,  the  supremacy  of  which  had  remain- 
ed with  the  inventors. 

While  Andrew  and  his  rivals  were  preparing 
for  the  tournament  proposed  by  Lezin,  the  latter 
had  taken  his  place  at  the  table  with  the  drink- 
ers and  was  continuing  to  amuse  them  with  hfp 
bold  jests ;  but  the  wine  of  Anjou  inevitably  in- 
spired Meru  with  the  same  reminiscences :  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  be  warmed  by  it,  he  always  com- 
menced speaking  of  the  former  war  in  La  Vended, 
of  his  encounters  with  the  bluetf  and  ended  by  pro- 
posing a  health  to  the  white  flag. 

**  A  health !"  excluimed  the  fisherman,  "  never, 
one  is  unhealthy !  Two,  if  you  please !  three,  if 
you  will.  I  am  a  friend  to  all  the  flags  which 
give  me  to  drink  wine  I  have  not  paid  for." 

"Then  you  have  no  opinion  of  your  own?" 
said  the  manner,  scornfully. 
p  "  If  I  have  not,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  it  is  not 
because  I  have  not  courage  to  defend  my  God  and 
my  king,  but  because  I  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Behnard,  in  the  middle  of  the  Loire,  and  too  far 
from  either  shore  to  be  within  reach  of  the  whites 
or  the  blua. 

Entine  now  approached  the  table  to  set  it,  an- 
nouncing that  the  matelotes  were  ready.  The 
three  young  sailors  then  presented  themselves 
with  their  dishes,  in  which  the  wine  of  Anjou, 
which  had  been  set  on  fire,  was  still  burning.  It 
went  out  on  the  table,  and  the  gucpts  proceeded 
Immediately  to  the  exnmination.     The  competi- 


tors, ranged  behind  them,  waited,  while  tlie 
glances  of  the  young  girl  went  tram  one  guest  to 
the  other  with  a  sort  of  uneasiness.  It  wti 
Lesin  who  first  pronounced  an  opinion. 

<*  There  is  a  dish,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
farthest  one,  '*  which  I  would  not  serve  up  to  a  dog; 
as  for  this,"  indicating  the  nearest,  **  one  would 
eat  it  as  one  drinks  the  water  of  the  Loire,  for 
want  of  better ;  but  for  this  one  in  the  middle,  I 
would  sell  my  soul  to  Belzebub,  if  he  etlU  tram- 
acts  business  and  has  not  sold  out" 

**  Well  judged !"  exclaimed  all  voices. 

"It  is  the  matelote  of  Andrew!"  hastily  said 
Entine,  blushing  with  pleasure. 

"  And  the  one  yonder  is  that  of  the  miller," 
added  Lezin ;  "  I  am  the  more  astonished  that  he 
put  so  much  meal  in  it" 

The  youth  did  not  reply,  but  his  eyes  assumed 
a  more  false  and  sly  expression.  Meanwhile  the 
boatmen  had  raised  their  glasses. 

"To  the  health  of  the  Idng  of  matelotes!"  ex- 
cliumed  Lezin. 

"  Here,  good  mariner,"  added  Mem,  making  a 
place  beside  him  for  the  young  man. 

Andrew  hastened  to  take  it,  and  the  gayety  of 
the  guests  became  more  and  more  boisterous. 
Meru  manifested  toward  the  young  captain  a 
good-will  for  which  the  latter  appeared  evidently 
grateful.  He  ended  by  placing  his  hand  amica- 
bly on  his  shoulder. 

Well!"  exclaimed  he,  the  good  matelote  an- 
nounces the  good  mariner,  and  yours  is  the  first 
specimen.  We  shall  see  whether  you  are  of  the 
stuff  of  which  good  captains  are  made.  We  can 
learn  that  to-morrow,  since  my  futreau  vrill  start 
for  Nantes  in  company  with  your  eharrtyonne; 
my  boat  will  be  empty,  and  yours  laden ;  if  you 
ere  not  left  too  far  behind,  I  will  say  that  not* 
withstanding  your  age,  you  have  a  right  to  wear 
the  ear-rings  with  the  anchor,  and  to  be  the  first 
to  put  your  hand  on  the  dish  and  say  the  Bem^ 
dicife."* 

♦*  Be  sure  that  I  will  do  my  best,  Pfere  Mem," 
said  Andrew,  giving  a  sidelong  look  at  Entine; 
as  true  as  that  I  am  the  son  of  my  mother,  I 
have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  pU^ase  you." 

The  old  mariner,  who  had  intercepted  his  pass- 
ing glance,  made  a  jovial  grimace. 

"  All  right,  my  boy !"  said  he,  filling  his  glass ; 
"uncles,  you  see,  are  like  helms,  they  must  al- 
ways bo  managed."  • 

And  seeing  that  Andrew  was  perhaps  about  to 
seize  the  allusion  to  come  to  an  explanation,  he 
added : 

"  I  will  pay  no  more,  excepting  that  my  good- 

*  The  8allorfi  of  a  boat  eat  together,  bat  tt  wu  the  cap- 
tain who  faid  the  IkncdiciU  and  put  his  hand  fint  ur^'O 
tb"  llyh. 
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will  is  like  the  river ;  it  is  open  to  everybodj. 
The  best  navigator  vrill  be  foremost  there.  The 
captain  of  Lo  Drapcau  Blano  is  the  friend  of  all 
enterprising  young  men." 

<(  And  the  yonng  men  lore  him  as  their  mas- 
ter !"  exclaimed  Andrew.  **  This  is  the  happiest 
•▼ening  of  my  life." 

A  tally  meagre  man,  clad  in  soiled  garments, 
had  just  opened  the  door ;  he  stood  vacillating 
on  the  thrcsliold;  his  eyes,  heavy  irith  drunk- 
enness, seemed  to  be  seeking  for  some  one  in 
the  salon  of  the  Grand  Turk.  On  seeing  him,  the 
young  captain  made  a  movement  of  surprise. 

*'  It  is  my  father,"  exclaimed  he. 

"Maitre  Jacques!"  repeated  several  voices; 
"well,  why  does  he  not  enter?" 

«  Do  you  not  see  that  he  is  half-seas  over,  as 
usual  ?"  siud  Francois,  with  a  malicious  laugh ; 
«  come,  old  Jacques,  advance,  the  boy  is  here." 

The  drunkard  staggered  toward  Andrew,  who 
had  risen  a  little  ashamed,  and  whose  glance  en- 
countered that  of  Meru. 

"  Excuse  me,  captain,"  said  he,  in  an  under- 
tone, and  blushing;  "my  father  has  had  his 
troubles,  and  seeks  relief  in  brandy." 

"  So  I  have  been  told,"  replied  the  mariner, 
with  a  sort  of  compassion  ;  "  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  met  with  him.  Poor  old  man !  he  is 
severely  punished  1  Ilis  hands  tremble,  like  an 
aspen-leaf!" 

Then,  turning  toward  Andrew*s  father,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  a  stool  resting  against  the 
wall,  he  added — 

"  Come,  Maitre  Jacques,  one  more  stroke  of 
the  oar ;  and  you,  children,  make  way  I  respect 
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sorrow. 

The  old  man  succeeded  in  reaching  the  stool 
and  sitting  down,  with  the  nid  of  Andrew,  who 
attempted  then  to  learn  why  he  had  left  8t 
Qeorge,  where  he  resided.  Among  many  digres- 
sions, he  thought  he  comprehended  that  his  father 
had  received  a  letter,  which  summoned  them  both 
to  Nantes  on  important  business,  and  that  he  had 
come  to  join  him  at  Chalonnes,  in  or<ler  to  de- 
scend the  Loire  in  his  boat.  As  to  the  nature  of 
th^'bxK^hiees,  Maitre  Jactiues  refu.scd  to  explain 
himself.  He  retained  in  his  drunkenness  a  cer- 
tain empire  over  himself,  with  which  his  son  had 
always  been  struck ;  the  word  al>out  to  issue  from 
his  lips  was  often  suddeuly  arrested,  and  he  then 
took  refuge  in  an  obstinate  silence.  The  young 
mariner  knew  his  habits  too  well  to  persist  in  ' 
useless  attempts.  He  therefore  closed  his  ques- 
tioning, and  proposed  to  regain  the  charreyonne. 
Hia  two  bailors  set  ont,  leading  Maitre  Jacques,  I 
while  he  took  leave  of  Entlne  and  her  uncle.  ! 

**  I  must  go  to-morrow  before  day,"  said  he  to  ' 
them ;  there  is  ice  above,  nt  the  first  mild  weather 


it  will  break  up,  and  I  must  therefore  hasten  to 
Nantes  with  my  cargo." 

"  And  I,  with  my  futreau  and  my  niece,"  re- 
plied Meru  gajly ;  "for  it  is  well  understood, 
my  boy,  that  we  sail  in  company." 

"  I  hope  so,  captain,  since  that  is  the  way  to 
gain  your  friendship ;  you  remember  what  you 
said;" 

"  And  I  will  not  take  back  my  word,"  replied 
Meru;  "yes,  yes,  this  is  the  time  to  know  yon 
thoroughly  I  Take  care  of  your  boat,  Francois 
shall  steer  mine,  and  on  our  arrival  at  l^tes  we 
shall  know  what  each  is  worth."  *    ,     . 

Andrew  pressed  the  hand  of  the  old  uniriner ; 
then  he  took  leave  of  Entine  bv  embracingf  her, 
as  usual,  on  both  cheeks,  ana  bade,  her  a£era 
with  emotion. 

"  If  you  had  indeed  resolved  to  accompany  us," 
said  the  young  girl  maliciously,  "  you  would  aay 
only  au  revoir." 

"  Au  rtvoir^  then,"  replied  Andrew,  "  and  pray 
the  Virgin  in  my  behalf." 

He  regained  his  eharreyonney  while  Mem  re- 
mained at  the  inn,  where  he  and  his  niece  were 
to  pass  the  night ;  his  sailors  alone  returned  to 
the  futreau  with  Francois. 

The  latter  felt  at  his  heart  a  jealous  rage.  The 
species  of  defeat  to  which  he  had  just  submitted, 
the  raillery  of  Lezin,  and,  above  all,  the  too  evi- 
dent preference  of  his  cousin  for  Andrew,  had 
envenomed  his  wound.  In  the  state  of  his  senti- 
ments, he  could  not  himself  have  decided  whe- 
ther his  hatred  for  the  latter  predominated  over 
his  love  for  the  former ;  but  hatred  and  love  were 
concentrated  in  the  same  desire,  that  of  ridding 
himself,  at  any  price,  of  the  young  captain !  Too 
prudent  to  venture  an  open  attack,  he  sought 
some  method  of  iiguring  him  without  compro- 
mising himself.  He  was  lying  near  his  compa- 
nions in  the  cabin  of  the  futreau  ;  but  while  the 
two  sailors  were  snoring  at  his  side,  he  continued 
to  toss  about  on  his  pallet  of  moss. 

The  trial  which  was  to  commence  on  the  mor- 
row between  himpelf  and  Andrew  added  to  his 
uneasy  irritation.  His  early  years  had  been 
spent  at  Nantes,  in  tho  half-idleness  of  the  mil), 
with  no  other  occupation  but  to  keep  the  mill- 
stone in  order,  raise  the  gates  and  play  the  bag* 
pipe,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  millers  of 
the  country  ;  at  a  later  period,  a  difference  with 
his  mother  had  forced  him  to  join  his  uncle,  and 
he  had  become  a  sailor,  but  without  being  able  to 
acquire  in  his  new  occupation  much  experience 
or  address.  So  he  foresaw  that  the  contest  pro- 
posed by  P^re  Meru  would  result  in  his  defeat, 
and  assure,  to  all  appearances,  the  roarriuge  of 
Entine  with  the  young  captain.  All  at  once  he 
started  up,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  light,  re- 
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fleeted  an  instant,  then  gliding  from  the  cabin, 
oaatiouBly  gained  the  etem  of  the  futrtau  and 
looked  around  him. 

All  were  asleep  in  the  eharreyonnef  moored  a 
few  steps  below.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the 
waters  of  the  I«oire  flowed  mormuringly.  Sure 
of  not  being  perceiyed,  Francois  entered  the 
wherry,  which  he  detached,  and,  catting  across 
the  current,  reached  the  channel.  He  followed 
it  some  time  without  the  possibility  of  his  inten- 
tions being  suspected  by  the  most  attentiye 
glances.  It  was  only  when  the  current  had  car- 
ried him  between  the  two  large  islands  of  the 
Desert  and  the  Ospray  that  he  slackened  the 
progress  of  his  boat. 

The  bed  of  the  riyer,  filled  up  by  the  alluTions 
collected  around  the  two  islands,  formed,  in  this 
place  numerous  sinuosities,  and  the  continual 
displacing  of  the  shifting  sands,  justly  caused 
this  passage  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  between  Angers  and  Nantes.  Therefore, 
those  who  had  the  core  of  the  riyer  nayigation, 
had  caused  long  willow  branches  to  be  planted  in 
the  sand,  and  remoyed  at  each  change  in  the 
channel,  to  point  out  to  the  barges  the  bars,  and 
the  direction  they  were  to  follow.  Francois  went 
from  one  to  the  other,  adroitly  remoyed  them, 
and  replaced  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indi- 
cate the  route  aboye  the  alluyion.  He  had  calcu- 
lated that,  on  the  morrow,  Andrew  would  set  out 
first,  and  that  on  consulting  these  false  indica- 
tions, the  eharreyonne,  heayily  laden,  could  not 
fail  to  be  wrecked.  Besides  that  he  assured  him- 
self by  this  method  an  easy  yictory  oyer  his  riyal, 
he  exposed  him  to  the  loss  of  his  barge,  which 
the  waters  might  demolish  on  the  sands,  and  thus 
degrade  him  to  the  rank  of  a  common  sailor, 
among  whom,  to  all  appearances,  Meru  would 
not  seek  a  husband  for  his  niece.  He  himself,  as 
he  finished  the  preparation  of  this  infamous 
snare,  studied  the  pass,  in  order  to  nayigate  it 
without  danger,  and,  his  work  ended,  he  regain- 
ed ihefutreau  with  great  effort. 

In  order  to  reach  it,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
eharreyonne,  which  was  lying  below  the  boat  of 
Meru ;  but  at  the  moment  he  came  alongside  of 
it,  a  head  rose  at  the  bow.  Francois,  affrighted, 
stopped  and  kept  his  wherry  in  the  shadow. 
The  head  which  he  had  pcrceiyed  remained  lean- 
ing oyer  the  water  with  an  intention  which  he 
could  not  comprehend.  At  the  first  instant  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  Andrew  preparing  to 
unmoor ;  but  he  soon  saw  the  nocturnal  watcher 
rise  up,  and,  by  the  height  of  his  stature,  recog- 
nized Maitre  Jacques. 

The  latter  had  taken  off  his  jacket,  notwith- 
standing the  cold,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  boat- 
houk.     Francois  saw  him  pass  along  the  deck 


and  silently  return  to  the  cabin.  He  >i^,flnffii 
to  double  the  charrej/onne  and  to  reach  the  boat 
of  his  uncle,  where  he  found  the  mariners  asleep^ 
Certain  that  his  absence  had  not  been  remarked, 
he  crept  to  his  pallet,  and  quietly  awaited  ths 
morrow. 

Scarcely  had  the  earliest  dawn  whitened  the 
misty  horixon  of  the  riyer,  when  his  companions 
awoke.  All  was  already  in  motion  on  board  the 
boat  of  Andrew,  which,  laden  to  the  water-line, 
began  to  moye  slowly.  The  young  captain  gaye 
orders,  and  lent  a  hand  to  all,  with  that  yigoroos 
patience  which  is  the  principal  yirtue  of  the  ma- 
riner of  the  Loire.  The  boat  at  last  reached  the 
current  with  a  sort  of  easy  security. 

'*  Well  manccuyered,  my  boy  V*  suddenly  cried 
a  yoice  from  the  shore. 

Andrew  turned  and  recognixed  in  the  fog  of 
the  morning.  Uncle  Mem,  with  his  niece.  He 
saluted  them  by  waying  his  tarpaulin. 

"L'Esperance  asks  you  to  excuse  her  for 
leading  the  way,**  said  he,  gayly ;  <*  but  she  has 
too  many  nails  in  her  shoes,  to  walk  yery  fsst** 

"  Go,  go,  my  b9y,"  replied  the  old  mariner, 
making  a  sign  of  adyice ;  '*  the  Drapean-Blane 
shall  soon  oyer  take  you." 

And  he  adyanced  toward  the  futreauj  urging 
the  young  girl  to  embark;  but  the  latter  de- 
termined to  allow  the  young  captain  some  ymnt- 
sge-ground.  At  the  moment  she  was  preparing 
to  rejoin  the  boat,  a  recollection  appeared  to  de- 
tain her. 

"Ah!  Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  she,  "IwiU 
wager,  my  uncle,  that  you  haye  forgotten  to 
speak  to  the  curate  about  the  picture  that  yon 
are  to  bring  him  from  Nantes!'* 

**  I  haye  the  letter  which  he  has  written  to  the 
painter,  in  my  pocket-book,**  replied  Mem; 
**  quick,  embark,  girl.** 

"  And  the  mayor*s  order  for  conseryes  ?*'  con- 
tinued Entine,  without  stirring. 

"  He  has  giyen  them  up,**  replied  the  captain; 
"go  then,  I  tell  you.  If  we  delay  longer  we 
shall  not  reach  La  Meilleraie  this  eyening.  Look 
at  the  charreyonne — it  is  already  between  the 
islands.*' 

The  young  girl  turned  her  eyes  toward  the 
point  indicated,  and  percoiying  that  she  had  se- 
cured for  the  boat  of  Andrew  sufKcient  adyance, 
after  some  new  delays  in  looking  for  her  traxel- 
ing-basket,  fastening  her  mantle,  and  tikisg 
loaye  of  the  hostess  of  the  Grand  Turk,  she  de- 
cided to  cross  the  plank  which  connected  the 
fuireau  with  the  shore. 

The  mariners  then  unmoored ;  the  boat  turned 
rapidly,  and  was  soon  in  the  channel  of  the' 
riyer,  like  the  charreyonne^  which  was   yisible 
.  through  the  fog. 
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The  two  boats  had  hoisted  their  sidhi,  and  fol* 
lowed  the  cnrrent»  bat  in  conditions  singularly 
nneqaal.  The  one,  heavily  laden,  with  difficolty 
threaded  the  windings  of  Uie  channel ;  the  other, 
entirely  empty,  skimmed  lightly  oyer  the  water, 
and  readily  obeyed  the  helm.  So  the  distance 
between  ^em  rapidly  decreased.  Already  the 
sailors  in  the  boat  of  Andrew  conld  be  distin- 
guished  as  they  aided  its  progress  by  poles,  and 
the  young  captain  was  seen  at  the  helm  shorten- 
ing the  circuits  as  much  as  possible.  Meru 
pointed  him  out  to  his  nephew,  who,  according 
to  his  promise,  was  steering  ihtjutreau. 

.The  young  boatman  replied  only  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  head.  They  were  about  to  enter 
the  passage  between  the  islands  of  the  Desert 
and  the  Ospray.  It  was  there  that  the  question 
would  be  decided.  His  eyes  remained  fixed  on 
the  charreyonru^  which  still  maintained  its  dis- 
tance by  the  strength  of  the  sailors,  and  the  skill 
of  their  captain. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  first  point,  when 
Maitre  Jacques  appeared  beside  his  son.  He 
had  lost  a  part  of  that  lividity  which  drunken- 
ness had  given  him  the  night  before,  and  a  vague 
gleam  of  intelligence  shone  in  his  eye.  He  looked 
for  some  instants  at  the  boat  as  it  slowly  descend- 
ed the  current,  then  at  the  swollen  waters,  foam- 
ing on  the  beach,  and  the  willows  sparkling  with 
frost  A  slight  flush  colored  his  cheeks,  his 
nostrils  dilated  as  if  he  had  wished  to  breathe 
the  air  of  the  JiOire. 

**I  recognize  the  spot,"  murmured  he.  '<I 
passed  it  thirty  years  ago.  I  commanded  a  large 
boat  I  was  but  twenty-five.  But  then  the  water 
was  more  beautiful,  and  the  birds  sang  in  the 
trees." 

**  Maitre  Jacques  has  then  been  a  captain  on 
the  Loire  ?*'  asked  one  of  the  mariners. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  pensive  sad- 
ness ;  **  those  were  good  years.  Neither  ice  nor 
sand-bars  could  stop  me.  My  boat  obeyed  me 
as  the  ass  obeys  the  miller's  wife." 

The  mariner  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a 
laugh. 

'*  Well!  see  the  change,"  said  he;  ''at  present 
it  is  my  opinion,  Maitre  Jacques,  that  you  would 
be  less  embarrassed  to  conduct  an  ass  than  a 
boat" 

Jacques  raised  his  head ;  a  fire  kindled  in  his 
eyes. 

'*  Who  says  that,"  ezcUdmed  he.  '<Ah!  you 
think  I  have  forgotten  my  trade  ?  We  shall  see. 
Hold  my  jacket,  and  you,  Andrew,  let  me  take 
the  helm." 

He  had  laid  aside  his  jacket,  and  placed  his 
hand  on  the  helm ;  but  his  son  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  yield  it  to  him. 
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Let  go,  let  go,  father,"  said  he,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  current ;  '*  the  pass  is  difficult,  and 
needs  a  clear  dght" 

'*  It  is  well  my  eyes  are  open,"  repUed  Jacques 
impatiently. 

<*  Wait,"  returned  the  young  man,  "  you  shaJ 
take  the  helm  when  we  have  doubled  the  islands. 

'*  And  when  the  boat  can  -  manage  itself," 
ironically  added  the  mariner  who  had  questioned 
the  skill  of  the  old  man. 

The  latter  rose  up ;  the  blood  mounted  to  his 
face. 

"  Did  you  hear  ?"  repeated  he  to  Andrew. 

<'  One  moment,"  said  the  young  captain.  • 

'*Oive  place  to  your  father,"  cried  Maitre 
Jacques,  who,  pushing  him  away  with  a  violent 
gesture,  and  seizing  the  helm,  hastily  changed 
the  direction  of  the  boat 

Andrew  would  have  stopped  him ;  but  the  old 
man  seemed  to  hear  nothing.  His  whole  being 
had  undergone  a  sort  of  transformation.  His 
body  erect,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  foot  firmly 
planted  forward,  and  both  hands  resting  on  the 
helm,  he  had  acquired  such  an  expression  of  as- 
surance and  command  that  the  young  man  was 
astonished.  His  feeble  glare,  habitually  lost  in 
the  vapors  of  intoxication,  had  now  a  concen- 
trated keenness.  Fixed  on  the  river,  it  seemed 
to  pierce  its  veil,  and  read  its  very  depths.  After 
having  studied  for  several  minutes  the  ebullition 
of  the  waters,  he  turned  the  boat  still  more.  The 
boatmen  uttered  an  exclamation. 

**Weare  leaving  the  channel  I"  repeated  all 
voices ;  *'  see,  the  boat  is  passing  the  beacons !" 

**  We  shall  be  on  the  bar,  father,"  added  An- 
drew ;  **  to  the  right,  to  the  right  I" 

''Avoid  the  right  I"  said  Jacques,  in  a  strong 
voice,  without  giving  heed  to  the  warnings  of'  his 
son. 

In  fact  the  boat  had  just  grazed  on  this  side 
against  a  sand-bank.  The  surprised  sailors  look- 
ed at  each  other. 

'*  God  help  us  I  The  beacons  have  then  lied  ?" 
exclaimed  the  young  captain,  stooping  toward 
the  river,  in  order  to  see  more  clearly. 

"  The  beacon  is  stationary,  and  the  sand  shifts," 
observed  Jacques ;  "in  my  day  the  route  of  the 
mariner  was  not  marked  with  willow  branches, 
we  could  read  it  by  the  water.  Avoid  the  left ! 
Do  you  not  see  the  water  whirling,  and  the  foam 
which  marks  the  sand-bank  ?  These  signs  are 
not  from  the  hand  of  man,  they  never  deceive." 

This  time  the  boatmen  obeyed,  and  with  their 
poles  impelled  the  boat  from  the  spot  indicated. 
The  old  man  continued  thus  to  vary  its  course 
without  any  other  guide  than  the  appearance  of 
the  current  His  companions,  struck  with  sur- 
prise, looked  at  him  in  silence,  and  executed 
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immediately  his  slightest  orders.  Thej  had  j 
reached  at  last  the  outlet  of  the  pass,  and  were  \ 
entering  the  open  river,  when  cries  for  help  fh>m 
the  futreau  caased  them  to  turn  their  heads. 
While  watching  the  progress  of  the  ehorreyonne, 
Francois  had  relinquished  the  helm  to  one  of  his 
sailors,  who,  attempting  to  pursue  the  channel 
marked  out  by  the  stakes,  had  suffered  the  boat 
to  run  aground. 

Without  presenting  serious  perils  to  the  crew, 
the  situation  was  embarrassing.  The  riyer,  con- 
tractcil  in  this  spot,  flowed  rapidly,  and  urged 
the  futreau  farther  upon  the  sands;  it  was  feared 
that  it  could  not  long  endure  the  yiolence  of  the 
waves.  The  first  attempts  of  the  mariners  to 
disengage  it  were  unsuccessful ;  it  was  decided 
to  claim  the  assistance  of  Andrew  and  his 
•rew. 

At  the  first  summons,  the  young  captain  com- 
prehended what  had  happened,  and  hastened  in 
his  boat  to  join  Mem.  The  sail  of  the  futreau 
was  lowered,  and  the  boat  lightened  by  throwing 
oTerboard  oars,  and  every  thing  which  could  be 
spared.  Then,  by  repeated  efforts,  it  was  made 
to  pass  over  the  bar,  and  re-enter  the  channel. 
Andrew  afterward  piloted  it  as  he  had  seen  his 
father  do,  and  brought  it  along  side  his  boat,  to 
which  ho  returned. 

Mcru,  somewhat  humbled  by  the  aid  which  he 

had  been  obliged  to  accept,  thanked  him  briefly, 

\       and  occupied  himself  with  recovering  the  articles 

thrown  overboard,  while  the  charrcyonne  continued 

her  voyage. 

The  manner  in  which  Maitro  Jacques  had 
steered  the  boat  gained  for  him  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  his  son ;  so,  while  he  resumed  the  helm, 
he  modestly  asked  adrice  from  the  old  man. 
The  latter  taught  him  to  ascertain  the  depth  of 
the  bed,  and  the  approach  of  hidden  sand-bars, 
by  the  color  of  the  waters,  or  their  ebullition. 
Thanks  to  his  information,  Andrew  could  hero 
and  there  shorten  the  voyage  by  taking  the  most 
direct  course.  Ilis  father  seemed  to  have  a  map 
of  the  Loire  engraved  on  his  brain.  lie  knew 
exactly  the  volume  of  water  at  each  pass,  the 
swiftness  of  the  current,  the  best  harbors  in  case 
'  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  above,  and  the 
names  of  the  smallest  hamlets  on  each  shore. 
The  mariners  were  astonished  ;  but  Andrew  was 
the  most  so  of  all.  Little  informed  of  what  con- 
cerned his  family,  he  had  scarcely  known  until 
now  that  his  father  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
marine  of  the  Loire.  He  would  have  questioned 
him  on  this  past,  of  whicli  ho  was  ignorant,  but 
the  animation  of  Maitre  Jacques  had  already  died 
away;  he  seated  himself  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  with  his  arms  folded,  his  head  down,  and 
replied  only  by  monosyllables,  like  a  man  half- 


asleep.  Meanwhile,  when  his  son  asked  him 
what  had  induced  him  to  renounce  an  oocupatioii 
with  which  ho  was  so  well  acquainted,  he  ap- 
peared to  arouse  himself;  hie  glance  fell  on  those 
around  him  with  a  sort  of  bewildered  terror; 
his  lips  half-opened,  and  wero  agitated,  but  the 
reply  expired  inarticulately ;  his  head  fell  on  his 
breast,  and  Andrew  comprehended  that  he  must 
not  push  his  interrogatories  further. 


CHAPTEH  II. 

The  two  boats  reached  La  Meilleraie  late  in 
the  evening,  and  were  moored  side  by  side. 
Thanks  to  Entine,  the  vexation  caased  Mem  by 
the  misadventure  of  hxs  futreau  had  been  of  short 
duration.  When  Andrew  met  him  at  the  inn, 
every  cloud  had  disappeared  from  his  brow. 
The  young  man  made  no  allusion  to  what  had 
passed,  and  the  old  captain  who  appreciated 
his  discretion,  paid  in  friendship  what  he 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  have  paid  in 
gratitude. 

Some  other  barques  were  already  moored  at 
La  Meilleraie ;  the  crews,  who  were  acquainted 
with  each  other,  had  assembled  to  take  their 
evening  repast  in  company.  Maitro  Jacques  re- 
mained alone  in  the  eharreyonne^  supping,  as 
usual,  on  some  crusts  of  brown  bread  dipped  in 
brandy. 

Mem  had  found  at  the  inn  P^re  Soriel,  an  old 
sailor,  who  had  been  sumamed  the  Nettor  of  the 
Loire.  He  had  retired  from  business,  and  it  was 
by  chance  that  he  was  then  conducting  a  boat  to 
Orleans  instead  of  one  of  his  grandsons,  detained 
at  home  by  illness. 

Mem  and  himself  had  been  acquainted  during 
the  wars  of  La  Vendde,  and  both  recollected  that 
their  last  meeting  had  taken  place  at  the  veiy 
spot  where  they  now  were. 

"  Do  you  remember  ?"  said  Mem,  "  it  was  the 
day  of  the  dispersion  of  the  grand  army.  Do 
you  remember  all  those  wretches  piled  up  on  the 
shore  and  crying  out  to  God  and  to  men  to  ferry 
them  over?  There  were  forty  thousand;  and 
eight  boats  for  all !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Soriel;  "  so  when  the  boats  ap- 
proached, the  women  ran,  saying:  it  is  for  my 
wounded  husband,  for  my  father,  for  my  son,  for 
a  poor  young  man !  The  dear  creatures  never 
asked  for  themselves.  The  Loire  had  become  t 
battle-field :  here  we  were  cannonaded  under  pre- 
text that  we  were  serving  the  whites  \  there,  the 
royalists  shot  at  us  from  behind  the  willows  under 
pretence  that  we  were  carrying  food  to  the  hhm. 
So  the  boats  were  obliged  to  leave  the  river,  and 
the  sailors  to  ask  alms,  unless  they  engaged  them- 
selves to  Carrier.*' 
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< *  To  become  noyeurt  !'**  exclAimed  Mem.  "Yes, 
je.%  I  know  that  there  were  those  in  the  marine 
who  mode  of  the  Loire  a  cemeterj;  bat  if  I 
should  eyer  meet  one  of  them,  I  will  ayenge, 
with  my  own  hands,  the  innocents  whom  he  pat 
to  death.*' 

'*  You  will  nerer  meet  one,"  said  Soriel,  *<  since 
all  good  mariners  hare  banished  them  fh>m  their 
company,  and  no  one  dares  re-appear  on  our 
barges  under  penalty,  as  they  once  said,  of  going 
to  dwell  in  the  Chateau  d*Au  ;f  but  those  were 
hard  times  and  it  is  painf^  to  think  of  them.*' 

As  the  sailors  were  not  much  interested  in  this 
discussion,  they  had  left  the  table  one  after  an- 
other, and  Andrew  himself,  seeing  that  Entine 
had  disappeared,  decided  to  return  to  the  boat. 
When  he  arrived,  Maitre  Jacques  was  already 
asleep  in  the  cabin  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  of  the 
charreyonne. 

The  young  captain  cared  not  to  join  them  yet 
He  wrapped  himself  in  his  goat-skin  cape  and 
began  to  walk  the  deck.  The  cold  was  less  in- 
tense and  the  night  more  obscure.  Scarcely  did 
a  few  stars  here  and  there  peep  out  amid  the 
darkness.  It  seemed  to  Andrew  as  if  the  waters 
were  swollen,  and  he  thought  he  heard  at  inter- 
yals  a  distant  roar ;  but  he  scarcely  noticed  it ; 
his  mind  was  otherwise  occupied. 

These  last  days  passed  in  sight  of  or  near  the 
niece  of  Meru  had  rerived  in  him  a  Ioto  already 
of  long  standing,  and  awoke  an  impatience  to 
know  whether  he  had  any  reason  to  hope.  Al- 
though his  opportunities  for  meeting  Entine  had 
been  frequent,  the  good-will  of  the  young  girl 
toward  him  appeared  crident,  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  think  that  he  would  find  no  obstacle  in 
this  direction,  he  had  not  yet  explained  himself. 
The  moment  seemed  to  have  come ;  it  remained 
to  find  farorable  circumstances  and  the  means  of 
introducing  the  subject  Now,  besides  his  em- 
barrassment, he  experienced  that  species  of 
anxiety  which  precedes  all  important  resolutions. 
The  subject  iji  question  was  an  engagement  which 
would  affect  his  whole  life ;  on  it  would  depend 
his  repose  or  his  trouble,  his  happiness  or  misery; 
so  he  both  desired  and  feared  the  couTersation 
which  would  decide  alL 

Leaning  against  the  mast  of  the  boat,  with  his 
urms  folded  on  his  breast  and  his  glances  wan- 

*  At  the  close  of  the  roTolntion  In  Ia  Vendue,  In  ]70.\  the 
Tendeui  nrmj  wa§  dispersed,  and  the  anrriTlng  Tendeans, 
with  their  families,  were  dragged  in  crowds  to  Nantes, 
where  the  monster  Carrier,  to  whom  the  ordinary  means 
of  execution  seomod  too  slow,  cau!<«d  them  to  be  drowned 
in  mtisses.    Tlio  executioners  were  called  nnyettrt. 

t  The  name  of  a  ehUtean  on  the  hanks  of  the  Loire. 
When  the  inrisoners.  who  had  embarked  on  the  boats  with 
mlTes,  asked  whither  they  were  to  be  taken,  the  noyeurt 
npUod  by  a  horrible  jest :  to  the  Chateau  d'Au  (eau.) 


dering,  he  was  reflecting  for  the  hundredth  time 
on  the  same  donbts,  without  having  resolved  them, 
when  a  slight  rustling  caused  him  to  turn  his 
head.  Some  one  had  emerged  fh)m  the  cabin  of 
the  ftUreau  and  was  advancing  toward  the  charrey- 
onnef  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  before 
reaching  the  shore.  By  the  graceful  lightness 
of  the  step,  Andrew  recognized,  in  the  obscurity, 
the  niece  of  Meru.  She  stepped  from  bench  to 
bench  of  the  boat  with  Umid  caution,  and  was 
about  to  set  foot  on  the  second  boat,  when  a 
movement  of  the  captain  made  her  utter  a  feeble 
cry. 

<'What  are  you  afraid  of,  Entine?"  said  the 
young  man,  gently,  and  stepping  toward  her, 
"  do  you  not  recognize  me  ?" 

Although  the  tone  might  have  re-assured  the 
young  girl,  she  appeared  still  more  troubled, 
started  back,  and  replied  precipitately,  as  if  her 
presence  in  the  boat,  at  such  an  hour,  needed  an 
excuse,  that  she  came  in  search  of  her  traveling 
basket,  forgotten  in  the  cabin  of  the  futreau, 

**  Are  you  afraid  any  one  will  accuse  you  of 
having  come  to  meet  me?"  asked  Andrew,  with 
an  affectionate  smile. 

'<  It  would  be  doing  me  great  injustice !"  re- 
plied she,  **  for  I  believed  you  still  at  the  inn 
with  my  uncle." 

'*  When  you  had  left,  I  had  no  longer  a  motive 
for  remaining,"  returned  the  young  captain. 
"  But,  since  I  find  you  here,  it  was  the  good  God 
who  brought  me." 

**  That  may  be,  my  master,"  said  Entine,  who, 
notwithstanding  her  confusion,  could  not  refrain 
fW>m  jesting ;  "  but  as  he  is  not  accustomed  to 
send  guardian  angels  to  young  girls  in  the  guise 
of  mariners,  those  who  should  find  us  conversing 
here  at  this  hour,  might  think  you  came  on  the 
part  of  some  other.  So  let  mo  pass,  Andrew; 
the  boatmen  may  return  with  my  uncle,  and  this 
would  be  a  great  mortification  to  me." 

**  No,"  said  the  mariner  advancing  toward  her, 
and  drawing  her  to  the  end  of  the  futreau ;  ''no, 
Entine,  you  shall  not  go  without  having  listened 
to  me.  Just  now  I  was  asking  myself  how  I 
could  find  an  opportunity ;  since  my  patron  saint 
has  given  it  to  me ;  I  will  not  let  you  go  without 
having  told  you  what  makes  my  heart  ache." 

'<It  is  useless,"  interrupted  the  young  girl, 
maliciously;  <*I  do  not  know  any  receipe  for 
chilblains,  master  Andrew.  Go,  rather,  to  Me- 
rodo,  of  Chalonnes ;  she  knows  words  which  will 
heal  like  a  balm." 

"  You,  alone,  can  pronounce  those  which  will 
solace  me,"  said  the  young  man  with  tender  sad- 
ness. *'Do  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  me, 
Entine ;  do  not  sport  with  my  anxiety.  I  am  so 
afk«id  of  displeasing  you,  that  I  am  silent  in 
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your  presence.  So  70a  csn  amose  yourself  if 
you  please,  with  one  who  would  find  it  easier  to 
giro  his  blood  for  you,  drop  by  drop,  than  to  ask 
you  if  you  would  accept  his  Aiendehip.*' 

The  tone  was  so  aff<qcting  and  so  loyal  that  the 
young  gui  seemed  softened.  By  a  moyement  so 
prompt  that  it  seemed  inyoluntary,  she  seised 
the  arm  of  the  young  sailor,  and  pronounced  his 
name  almost  tearfully.  Andrew  drew  her  toward 
him  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and  was  about 
to  repeat  his  question.  She  suddenly  started, 
imposed  silence  by  a  gesture,  and  turned  toward 
the  eharreyonru. 

<<What  is  the  matter?''  asked  the  young  man. 

"I  thought  some  one  was  listening!"  mur- 
mured Entine. 

"Where?" 

**  Yonder,  in  your  boat — I  heard  a  step— and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  a  shadow  passed  by." 

Andrew  mounted  on  the  edge  of  the  boat  to 
see  more  distinctly.  The  charreyonm  was  silent, 
the  shores  deserted,  and  the  windows  of  the  inn 
illuminated.  He  attempted  to  re-assure  the 
young  girl,  by  reminding  her  that  all  his  people 
were  asleep,  that  those  of  the  futreau  were 
still  at  table  with  his  uncle  and  P^re  Soriel,  and 
that  they  had  consequently  nothing  to  fear. 
Then,  emboldened  by  the  silence  of  Entine,  he 
spoke  to  her  more  freely  of  his  Iotc,  and  made 
known  to  her  his  plans  and  his  hopes.  The 
young  girl,  who  cTidently  struggled  between 
anxiety  and  tenderness,  was  sitting  on  the  farthest 
bench,  while  Andrew,  leaning  over  her,  urged 
her  to  reply. 

'<  In  the  name  of  the  saints,  Entine,"  said  he, 
after  haying  exhausted  all  manifestations  of  Iotc, 
**  say  one  word,  one  single  word  which  shall  re- 
moTO  my  anxiety.  I  ask  nothing  which  can  be 
te  your  injury.  If  you  could  read  the  depths  of 
my  heart;  you  would  know  that  I  speak  to  you 
as  to  the  priest  who  received  my  first  confession." 

The  young  girl  raised  her  head ;  her  counte- 
nance wore  a  serious  expression  which  the  sailor 
had  never  seen  upon  it;  her  glance  rested  di- 
rectly and  lovingly  upon  him. 

*<  I  believe  you,  Andrew,"  said  she,  in  an  ac- 
cent of  tenderness.  **  I  know  that  you  are  a 
man  of  good  reputation  and  of  good  heart,  whom 
it  would  not  please  to  deceive  a  poor  creature 
whose  father  and  mother  are  in  the  shroud;  so  I 
will  not  reply  to  you  feignedly,  as  young  people 
are  apt  to  do.  Since  I  have  known  you,  I  have 
seen  in  you  great  courage  and  perfect  upright- 
ness, I  esteem  you  more  than  any  one  of  your 
age,  and  I  shall  not  need  much  encouragement  to 
manifest  my  friendship  for  you ;  but  it  is  first 
necessary  that  my  uncle  should  give  his  permis- 
sion.   Orphan  as  I  am,  I  have  no  other  master. 


and  I  desire  to  obey  him  in  tvery  thing.  If  your 
will  should  prove  to  be  his  will,  I  promise  yon, 
Andrew,  that  it  shall  also  be  mine." 

**  Well  saidr*  exdumed  the  voice  of  a  third 
person. 

And  Uncle  Meru,  who  had  approached  noise- 
lessly on  the  tarpaulin  deck  of  the  charreyoruu, 
hastily  sprang  over  the  side  of  the  boat  He  was 
followed  by  P^re  Soriel  and  Francois,  who  re- 
mained a  little  behind  the  rest,  with  a  foolissh 
and  sly  air. 

The  two  young  people,  surprised,  had  started 
in  afiright  Meru  approached  his  niece,  and 
took  her  by  the  hand. 

**  You  have  just  replied  nobly,"  said  he,  with 
emotion,  **aDd  I  could  wish  all  the  marine  of  the 
Loire  had  heard  your  words.  Embrace  me,  you 
are  a  good  girl." 

Entine  sprung  upon  his  neck. 

<*Only,"  added  the  captain,  *'it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  spoken  elsewhere,  and  at 
some  other  hour ;  these  tite-d-Uta  by  moonlight 
are  unhealthy." 

Andrew  hastened  to  explain  that  their  meeting 
had  been  accidentaL 

'*  That  is  another  thing,"  replied  P^re  Soriel, 
"and  Francois  lied  when  he  came  to  inform  us 
that  you  had  appointed  a  reDdexvoiis  in  the 
futreauV 

"  So,  it  was  him  whom  I  heard  a  little  while 
ago,"  said  Entine ;  "  may  Ood  pardon  him  I  But, 
since  he  believed  me  in  fault,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  warned  me  like  a  kind  relative, 
than  to  have  hastened  to  denounce  me." 

Francois  cast  down  his  head  without  replying. 

"  Do  not  reproach  him,"  said  Meru ;  **  the  boy 
is  sufficiently  punished  by  not  having  been  taken 
into  favor." 

<«  And  that  he  may  be  more  so,  the  darling 
should  be  licensed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her 
heart,"  resumed  old  Soriel.  **  Whitt  is  there  now 
to  oppose  to  Andrew,  let  us  see  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  uncle  of  Entine. 

"  Then  it  is  settled,"  gayly  exclaimed  the  old 
man;  **  I  invite  myself  to  the  wedding,  and  will 
be  groomsman." 

The  Cnptain  of  the  Drapeau  Blanc  extended 
his  hand  to  Andrew,  who  seized  it  with  a  trans- 
port of  joy  so  lively,  that  he  could  only  stammer 
a  few  words  of  thanks ;  his  emotions  overcame 
him.  The  young  girl,  leaning  on  her  unele*B 
shoulder,  smiled  and  wept  at  once ;  even  the  old 
sailor  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  wrin- 
kled hand. 

<*  Come,  come,  enough,"  said  he ;  <'  these  ideas 

of  youth  move  one  in  spite  of  themselves.     But 

it  is  alraoRt  midnight ;  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 

\  would  bo  better  to  postpone  the  rest  until  to* 
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morrow,  and  to  retire,  especially  as  here  is  one 
who  may  haye  overheard  as." 

'*  It  is  my  father,"  obsenred  Andrew. 

*'  Maitre  Jaoqnes  !*'  repeated  Mem ;  ^*pardieu  I 
we  had  forgotten  him,  my  braye  people.  In  or- 
der that  you  may  espouse  Entine,  my  consent  is 
not  enough,  you  should  have  that  of  your  father." 

'<  I  am  ready  to  do  my  duty,"  replied  Andrew, 
approaching  the  stem  of  the  boat  to  meet  his 
father,  while  old  Soriel,  foreseeing  a  family  ex- 
planation, discreetly  took  himself  off  and  joined 
Francois. 

Meanwhile  M^tre  Jacques,  emerging  firom  the 
Cabin,  had  advanced  toward  the  mast  of  the 
eharreyonne,  laid  aside  his  jacket,  and  thrown 
himself  upon  a  coil  of  ropes.  He  afterward  took 
a  boat-hook,  the  iron  of  which  he  examined,  and 
remained  for  some  instants  motionless,  as  if 
awaiting  a  signal.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  a 
dock  was  heard,  and  twelve  strokes  resounded 
in  the  air.  Maitre  Jacques  seemed  to  count 
them,  then  walked  to  the  extremity  of  the  boat 
At  this  moment  Andrew  rejoined  him,  and  called 
to  him ;  but  he  seemed  to  hear  nothing,  continued 
his  route,  passed  before  Mem  and  stationed  him- 
self at  the  side  of  the  boat  By  the  light  of 
the  stars,  now  more  brilliant,  they  could  distin- 
guish his  livid  countenance,  his  half  open  lips, 
where  no  breath  seemed  to  issue,  his  immovable 
eyes,  which  he  kept  fixed  on  the  waters;  he 
eemed  a  corpse  issued  Arom  the  tomb  to  accom- 
plish some  supernatural  deed.  Entine,  afirighted, 
had  retreated,  with  a  suppressed  scream,  behind 
her  uncle,  and  Andrew,  who  had  r«joined  them, 
looked  at  his  father  in  amazement 

"  May  Heaven  protect  us  I"  said  he  at  last ; 
**  his  soul  is  awake,  without  his  body  being  so. 
I  remember  now,  that,  in  my  childhood,  my  mo- 
ther often  rose  to  follow  him." 

«  He  is  a  night-walker,"  sidd  Mem,  with  a 
sort  of  fear  mingled  with  compassion ;  **  poor 
man,  some  shepherd  of  Sologne  must  have  cast 
a  spell  over  him." 

<*  Look !  look !  what  is  he  doing  there  ?"  asked 
the  young  girl,  pressing  closely  to  Mem. 

Maitre  Jacques  had,  in  fact,  raised  his  pole 
armed  with  iron,  and  was  striking  the  water  vio- 
lently. Running  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  the 
other,  he  seemed  to  watch  some  invisible  object, 
which  he  was  attempting  to  catch,  and,  at  every 
blow,  broken  words  escaped  his  lips. 

"  Another  one ! — ^Well  aimed  I — And  here— and 
still  farther — Always,  always  heads !" 

'*  Do  you  hear?"  asked  Entine*B  uncle,  taking 
the  arm  of  Andrew ;  **  what  does  he  mean?" 

<<  I  do  not  know,"  murmured  the  young  man, 
taming  pale. 

Mem  beckoned  to  Soriel  to  approaeh,  and 


pointed  to  Maitre  Jacques.  The  old  man  seemed 
astonished,  sought  to  revive  his  reoollecUons, 
then  made  a  movement 

**  It  is  he !"  murmured  he. 

*<  Who?"  asked  Mem. 

*<To  the  bottom!"  interrupted  the  nighi- 
walker,  continuing  to  strike  the  water,  *'  to  the 
bottom  with  the  brigands  I" 

**  It  is  he!"  exclaimed  the  old  man ;  '*he  is 
thinking  of  the  boats  with  the  trap-doora!  Ah ! 
I  recognise  him;  yes,  yes,  it  is  Jacques  the 
noyeur  /" 

This  terrible  revelation  was  received  by  as 
many  cries  as  there  were  persons  to  hear  it ;  but 
with  Entine  and  Andrew  it  was  a  cry  of  sorrow- 
fiil  surprise,  with  Mem  one  of  anger.  He  sprung 
toward  Maitre  Jacques,  whom  he  seised  by  the 
middle  and  would  have  thrown  into  the  Loire 
had  not  the  old  c«^tain  withheld  him. 

'*  Let  go,  let  go,  re^e  Soriel,"  exclaimed  he, 
struggling;  "I  have  sworn  that  whenever  I 
should  meet  one  of  these  villains  in  my  way,  I 
would  rid  the  marine  of  him." 

He  again  attempted  to  seixe  the  night-walker, 
whom  the  violence  of  this  attack  had  just 
awakened. 

Andrew  sprung  forward  and  demanded  mercy 
for  his  father.  At  his  voice,  the  fury  of  the 
mariner  seemed  to  be  turned  upon  the  young 
man. 

'  «AhI  you  defend  him!"  exclidmed  he;  it  is 
just,  you  are  of  the  same  race;  you  approve 
what  he  has  done,  and  will  do  the  same  when 
opportunity  offers :  wolf's  blood  cannot  lie." 

<*Say  not  so,  Maitre  Mem!"  interrupted  An- 
drew, mildly;  **you  well  know  that  I  cannot 
now  reply  to  you,  seeing  that  he  who  gave  me 
life  is  present,  and  God  has  commanded  me  to 
respect  him." 

**  And  commanded  you  also  to  steal  my  friend- 
ship?" replied  the  captain;  **why  did  you  con- 
coal  from  me  whose  son  you  were  ?" 

«<  Because  I  did  not  know  myself." 

Mem  made  a  gesture  of  Incredulit. 

*<0n  my  eternal  salvation  I  did  not  know  itt" 
resumed  the  young  man  with  energy ;  "  he  whom 
Maitre  Soriel  has  just  recognised  can  tell  you 


so. 


It 


«i 


'*  Dare  you  invoke  the  testimony  of  the  noyeurt 
exclaimed  the  mariner. 

"  One  must  take  his  witnesses  where  they  are, 
and  without  the  power  of  choosing  them,  Maitre 
Mem,"  said  Andrew  in  a  low  tone. 

**  It  is  possible,"  returned  the  master  of  the 
Drapeau  Blanc;  <*but  the  uncle  who  has  the 
charge  of  a  niece  who  is  a  minor,  can  choose  her 
husband ;  is  it  not  so  ?  Well,  rather  than  give 
miAe  to  the  son  of  one  Carrier's  executioners,  I 
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would  lead  her,  with  a  null-stone  about  her  neck, 
to  the  bridge  of  Pirruil,  aboTe  the  great  arch, 
and  throw  her  head-first  into  the  Loire." 

Entine  uttered  a  slight  scream,  and  Andrew 
'  ttempted  to  reply ;  the  captain  left  him  no  time ; 

e  passed  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  the  young 
girl,  and  without  waiting  longer,  dragged  her  to- 
ward the  inn,  whither  Soriel  and  Francois  fol- 
lowed him. 

The  joung  mariner,  astounded,  seated  himself 
dn  the  edge  of  the  boat,  with  his  head  resting  on 
his  hands.  The  transition  from  doubt  to  joy, 
and  from  joy  to  despair,  had  been  so  rapid,  that 
he  needed  a  few  minutes  to  recover  himself. 
Meanwhile  this  species  of  swoon  was  of  short 
duration ;  ho  came  out  of  it  by  an  effort  of  will, 
and,  remembering  his  father,  looked  around  him ; 
but  Maitre  Jacques  was  no  longer  there.  As 
soon  08  he  found  himself  alone  he  had  silently 
put  on  his  jacket,  landed,  and  started  on  foot  for 
Nantes. 

After  haying  Tainly  sought  him  in  the  boat  and 
on  the  shore,  Andrew  rejoined  the  charrei/onne, 
to  await  there  the  morrow.  The  cruel  surprises 
which  he  had  just  passed  through  kept  him 
awake  for  a  long  time.  All  wos  over  for  him  ! 
for  he  knew  Meru  and  Entine  too  well  to  expect 
any  thing  from  the  disobedience  of  the  one  or 
the  justice  of  the  other.  So  his  long  cherished 
hopes  had  received  a  mortal  blow. 

When  the  first  rays  of  morning  penetrated  the 
crevices  of  his  cabin,  he  hastened  to  rise  and 
make  preparations  for  his  departure. 

The  boat  of  Meru  had  already  finished  them, 
and  ho  perceived  it  gliding  alongside  tlio  char- 
reyonne.,  with  sails  set.  Meru  was  at  the  helm ; 
Francois,  seated  forward,  was  playing  his  bag- 
pipe, OS  if  on  his  way  to  some  parish  festival. 
He  cast  on  the  young  captain,  as  they  passed,  a 
look  of  insolent  triumph.  Andrew  did  not  reply. 
His  eyf  ijought  the 'young  girl,  whom  he  could 
not  see.  The  young  captain  felt  his  heart  swell, 
but  he  suppressed  his  emotions,  and  seeing  none 
of  his  men  of  the  charreyonne^  he  repaired  to  the 
inn  to  find  them. 

At  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  all  the  sailors 
then  at  La  Meilleraie  had  assembled  around 
Pere  Soriel,  and  were  speaking  earnestly;  on 
seeing  him,  the  conversation  ceased.  Andrew 
was  vaguely  conscious  that  some  resolution  had 
just  been  taken  respecting  him,  and  the  blood 
mounted  to  his  face ;  but  ho  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  intimidated.  Seeking  out  bis  sailors, 
by  a  look  he  informed  them  that  the  eharreyonne 
was  about  to  set  sail.  The  mariners  did  not 
move ;  the  young  man,  astonished,  repeated  his 
summons ;  the  sailors,  evidently  embarrassed, 
looked  at  P^re  Soriel.    The  latter  then  stepped 


toward  the  captain  of  x.  Esperance,   and  said 
seriously — 

**  You  know  that  the  marine  of  the  Loire  has 
resolved  to  make  war  upon  the  noyturs,  and  that 
every  true  sailor  has  sworn  to  drive  them  from 
the  boats ;  this  oath  you  cannot  keep,  since 
Jacques  is  your  father.  Therefore  those  who 
cannot  obey  the  laws  of  the  fraternity  of  the 
waters  may  no  longer  belong  to  it." 

**  That  is  to  say,"  said  the  young  man,  his 
heart  beating  violently,  *<  that  1  am  no  longer  to 
navigate  the  Loire  ?" 

Soriel  made  a  gesture  in  the  negative. 

**  No  one  can  bar  the  river  to  the  eharreyonne^'* 
replied  he;  **  but  no  member  of  the  marine  of 
the  Loire  can  henceforth  aid  in  manccuvering  it" 

The  mariners  approved  their  interpreter  by  a 
murmur.  Andrew,  who  had  become  very  pale, 
cast  around  him  sparkling  glances. 

<*  Very  well  I"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  anger 
caused  to  tremble,"  I  see  that  the  noble  body  of 
the  mariners  of  the  Loire  punish  the  fathers 
through  the  children.  One  may  be  an  idler,  like 
Barrel ;  a  drunkard,  like  Henriot ;  a  fillibuster, 
like  Merel ;  a  simpleton,  like  Ardouin  ;  but,  in 
order  to  remain  among  you,  one  must  be  a  bas- 
tard, like  Gros-Jean." 

These  insults,  addressed  to  each  of  the  boat- 
men present,  excited  among  them  a  furious 
clamor;  all  replied  by  abuse  or  threats,  and 
Gros-Jean  advanced  toward  the  young  captain 
with  raised  fist  Leaning  against  the  wall,  An- 
drew defied  with  a  glance  all  his  adversaries,  and 
a  conflict  seemed  inevitable,  when  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  rising  from  the  Loire,  reached  the 
inn,  mournful  and  prolonged.  Every  voice  was 
silenced  as  if  by  enchantment 

•«  Did  you  hear  that?"  exclaimed  Soriel. 

"It  is  the  trumpet  of  warning !"  replied  the 
mariners,  precipitating  themselves  toward  the 
door  and  the  window  of  the  inn. 

A  small  boat  was  descending  rapidly,  bearing 
at  its  mast-head  the  blue  and  yellow  flag. 

**The  ice  is  in  the  river!  the  ice  is  in  the 
river !"  repeated  the  mariners  with  one  voice. 

And,  without  troubling  themselves  further 
about  Andrew,  all  went  out  and  ran  to  their 
boats,  which  th«y  hastened  to  unmoor,  and  were  ' 
quickly  on  their  way  toward  their  destination, 
which  thoy  hoped  to  reach  before  the  descent  of 
the  ice. 

The  abandonment  of  his  crew  making  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  follow  them,  the  young  cap- 
tain regained  the  eharreyonne^  and,  after  having 
guarded  it  as  securely  as  possible,  leaned  on  the 
helm.  His  boat  alone  remained  in  the  port, 
abandoned,  black,  and  motionless,  while  he  saw, 
at  various  distances,  the  s^ls  which  had  just 
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departed,  gliding  do;^  the  stream;  and,  afar 
oir,  amid  tlie  mists  of  the  morning,  the  futreau 
of  Maitre  Meru,  flying  toward  Nantes,  bearing, 
with  Entine,  all  the  hopes  of  his  life. 

CHA1>TER  III. 

While  the  species  of  interdict  laid  upon  An- 
drew by  his  companions  forcibly  detained  him  at 
La  Meilleraic,  Maitre  Jacques  continued  his  route 
and  arriyed  at  Nantes,  whither  he  had  been  sum- 
moned  by  the  mysterious  letter  which  had  de- 
cided him  to  leave  St.  George. 

It  was  the  first  time  for  more  than  twenty 
years  that  he  had  visited  this  city,  associated 
with  such  gloomy  reminiscences,  lie  traversed 
it  rapidly,  directed  his  steps  toward  a  well-known 
faubourg,  reached  its  extremity,  and  perceived 
at  lost  the  house  of  which  he  was  in  search. 

Isolated,  and  in  advance  of  all  the  other  habi- 
tations, it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  sentinel 
stationed  to  observe  the  country.  A  high  wall, 
whose  top  was  bristling  with  broken  glass,  sur- 
rounded it  on  all  sides,  and  left  only  the  summit 
of  the  roof  visible.  When  ho  perceived  it,  Maitre 
Jacques  slackened  his  pace ;  the  blood  rushed  to 
lis  heart.  This  solitary  mansion,  he  had  visited 
many  times  in  the  fatal  days  whose  memory 
disturbed  his  slumbers.  Then  lived  there  the 
same  man  whom  he  was  about  to  find  there  now. 
It  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  formidnblo  com- 
mittee who  had  organized  terror  in  the  west,  and 
made  of  Nantes  the  vein  through  which  all  La 
Vendee  had  bled.  Thrown  into  the  revolutionary 
whirlpool  at  an  age  when  passion  fevers  the  ideas, 
and  when  ignorance  of  life  always  hurries  us 
toward  the  arbitrary,  he  had  aholrn  himself  in- 
flexible in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth — im- 
placable in  the  means  of  making  it  triumph. 
Uis  punishment  had  been  terrible.  Repulsed 
from  the  society  of  men,  he  had  been  condemned 
for  twenty-five  years,  to  turn  over  the  past,  as 
Ixion  rolls  his  wheel,  in  that  secluded  abode,  of 
which  public  opinion  had  made  itself  the  jailer. 

After  a  few  moments  of  hesitation,  Maitre 
Jacques  turned  around  the  inclosure,  and 
sought  a  little  gate  almost  concealed,  where  he 
knocked.  No  one  came  immediately,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  repeat  his  summons  two  or  three  times. 
At  last  a  slow  step  was  heard  upon  the  gravel  of 
the  alley,  a  feeble  and  broken  voice  asked  what 
was  wanted. 

<«  Open,"  replied  Miutre  Jacques,  "it is  I  whom 
you  are  expecting. " 

The  bolts  were  slowly  drawn  one  after  another, 
the  gate  revealed  a  narrow  passage,  and  the 
noyeur  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  old 
woman  wearing  the  costume  of  a  nun. 


<*  Sister  Claire !"  exclaimed  he,  uncovering  his 
head. 

**  Who  calls  me  ?*'  asked  the  religituie, 

**  What !  am  I  so  changed  that  you  no  longer 
recognize  my  countenance?"  replied  the  astonish- 
ed noyeur. 

The  old  nun  raised  toward  him  eyes  like  those 
of  a  statue. 

**  Sister  Claire  sees  no  longer  any  count'C. 
nance,"  replied  she  coldly;  "but  by  your  voifce 
it  seems  to  me — yes — you  are  Cousin  Jacques ! 
Come,  come,  he  is  impatient  to  see  you." 

She  walked  before  him,  aiding  herself  with  a 
little  hoUy-stick,  to  feel  her  way.  Jacques  had 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  garden  they  were 
traversing.  Its  beds,  formerly  so  carefully  cul- 
tivated, had  disappeared  among  parasite  herbs ; 
the  trees,  which  bad  not  been  trimmed,  had  grown 
crooked,  and  the  espaliers,  half-detached  from 
the  wall,  were  lying  on  every  side  among  the 
paths. 

It  was  only  on  reaching  the  parterre  before  the 
house  that  this  aspect  changed.  There  a  still 
attentive  hand  had  directed  the  shrubs,  and 
covered  the  flowers  with  straw,  to  shield  them 
from  the  frost.  At  intervals  a  few  winter  helio* 
tropes  raised  their  fragrant  stems,  on  which 
shone  some  drops  of  ice  molted  by  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun.  Seated  near  the  threshold  to  warm 
himself,  and  bathed,  so  to  speak,  in  their  golden 
glory,  a  sick  man  was  reclining  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  his  forehead  resting  on  one  of  his  hands. 
Some  birds  who  had  come  to  peck  among  the 
flowers,  fluttered  at  his  feet,  and  pigeons  were 
softly  cooing  above  his  head,  in  a  ray  qf  the 
setting  sun.  Jacques  stopped;  he  recognized 
his  cousin,  the  former  member  of  the  revolution- 
ary committee. 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  illness,  he  wore 
the  same  expression  of  audacious  energy.  His 
hair,  of  a  reddish  brown  and  closely  cut,  revealed 
the  thick  eyebrows  beneath,  which  appeared  two 
deep  and  gloomy  orbits;  his  nose  was  firm  and 
curved  like  an  eagle's  beak ;  his  lips  were  thin 
but  resolute ;  his  head  rested  on  one  of  those 
stout  necks,  which  usually  betoken  a  violent  na- 
ture. 

"  Is  he  asleep  !"  asked  Sister  Claire,  who  had 
not  heard  the  dying  man  salute  the  arrival  of 
Jacques. 

The  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative,  lowering 
his  voice. 

"Speak  louder,"  replied  the  nun,  with  a  cer- 
tain harshness  in  her  tono;  **  his  hours  are  num- 
bered, and  he  must  awake." 

The  sick  man  doubtlesH  henrd  these  words,  for 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  immediately  rooogniicd 
Maitre  Jacques. 
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'*  Ah  I  it  is  you,"  said  he,  making  an  effort  to 
raise  his  head ;  ^'joa  are  very  late,  bat  no  mat- 
ter, there  is  yet  time." 

Sister  Claire,  who  had  approached,  raised  the 
pillow  which  supported  him;  he  looked  behind 
the  noyeur, 

'*  Are  you  then  alone  ?"  resumed  he ;  *'  I  wrote 
you  to  bring  your  son ;  where  is  he  ? 

Absent  I"  replied  Jacques,  who  wished  to  aToid 
explanations  on  what  had  passed  in  the  morning 
at  La  Meilleraie. 

The  sharp  eye  of  the  inyalid  fixed  itself  upon 
him. 

** Has  he  not  rather  reftised  to  come?"  asked 
he;  ** do  not  lie." 

'*  I  haye  told  you  the  truth,"  replied  the  old 
sailor,  sustaining,  impassibly,  his  glance. 

**  And  yet  it  was  he  whom  I  wished  to  see," 
returned  the  cousin,  with  sorrowful  hesitancy. 

'*  What  imports  the  absence  of  the  son,  since 
the  father  is  here  ?"  obsenred  the  nun,  in  a  brief 
tone.  **  Can  he  not  execute  your  orders — as  he 
formerly  executed  them  ?" 

Jacques  started  and  cast  down  his  head ;  the 
dying  man  raised  his  with  an  indomitable  expres- 
sion. 

*<  You  are  right.  Sister  Claire,"  said  he,  bit^ 
terly,  <*  he  obeyed  futhfully  on  the  day  when  to 
Bare  you  he  risked  his  Ufe,  and — 

He  stopped. 

*'  And  yours,"  finished  the  old  blind  woman ; 
"it  Is  a  memory  which  may  well  be  reyealed. 
He  had  oourage  to  saye  a  poor  nun,  only  because 
she  had  been  in  the  oonyent  a  friend  of  your 
mother.    So  I  haye  not  forgotten  it." 

**  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  returned  the  inyalid, 
with  a  sort  of  impatience;  "when  all  turned 
against  me,  and  abandoned  me,  you  came  to  offer 
me  your  seryices — I  will  not  say  your  consola- 
tions." 

"  Consolation  can  come  only  from  Gdd  I"  in- 
terrupted Sister  Claire. 

"And  yet,  after  haying  liyed  in  my  solitude 
for  twenty  years,  influenced  by  an  impulse  of 
sympathy,  you  haye  refused  to  inherit  my  pro- 
perty, and  will  accept  only  of  gratitude." 

"  Listen,"  interrupted  the  nun. 

A  shout  had  just  arisen  without  the  inclosure. 
The  name  of  the  dying  man  could  be  distin- 
guished mingled  with  abuse  and  curses.  Almost 
at  the  same  instant  a  shower  of  stones  fell  in  the 
garden  and  rolled  to  the  parterre,  whose  flowers 
were  broken  beneath  it;  the  affrighted  birds 
flew  away.  The  sick  man  uttered  a  feeble  ciry ; 
his  deadly  paleness  became  still  more  liyid.  He 
heard  the  laughs  of  derision  of  the  children  who 
were  fleeing  after  their  daily  attack  on  the  ac- 
cursed house.     For  many  years,  this  insult  had 


been  renewed  eyezy  eyening  on  the  dismissal  of 
the  schools,  and  the  terrible  companion  of  Car- 
rier had  been  unable  to  become  aoouatomed  to 
it;  he,  who  had  stood  firm  against  all  anathemas, 
quailed  under  those  of  children. 

His  head  was  raised  with  effort  to  wipe  away 
a  cold  sweat  which  bathed  his  forehead.  The 
nun  said  with  fearftd  solemnity : — 

"  An  hour  still  remains  to  you ;  repent  I" 

Then  she  turned  slowly  and  groped  her  mj 
into  the  house. 

When  she  had  disappeared  there  wras  a  long 
silence.  The  lips  of  the  dying  man  moyed,  as  if 
he  was  about  to  exhale  his  last  breath.  Jacques, 
terrified,  took  his  hands  and  called  him  by  name. 
His  eyes  opened,  a  ray  of  life  colored  his  fea- 
tures, and  he  drew  toward  him  the  old  captain. 

"  Listen,"  murmured  he,  "  your  son  is  a  braye 
mariner,  is  he  not?  He  is  esteemed.  Well!  I 
giyo  him  all  I  possess !    All  I  do  you  hear  7" 

And  as  Jacques  was  about  to  stammer  a  reply, 
he  interrupted  him. 

"  Quick  I"  continued  he,  in  a  feeble  yoice,  anu 
pointing  to  the  cushion  of  an  old  arm-chair, 
"seek  there— what  do  you  findf* 

"A  pocket-book  I"  said  the  mariner,  thrust- 
ing his  hand  into  the  place  indicated. 

"That  is  it!  all  is  there — notes  and  bank- 
bills.  Tou  understand?  for  your  son?  he,  the 
honest  man  whom  honest  people  would  impo- 
yerish — the  yillain  whom  they  curse  enriches. 
In  spite  of  them,  I  shall  haye  ended  by  a  good 
act" 

At  these  words  an  ironical  smile  hoyered  on 
his  lips;  he  would  haye  added  something,  but  the 
death-rattle  preyented.  Jacques  summoned  Sis- 
ter Claire,  who  arriyod  with  the  same  immoyable 
countenance  and  knelt  beside  the  chur,  while 
the  noyeur  supported  the  head  of  the  dying  man. 
His  respiration  became  more  and  more  feeble. 
At  last,  extending  his  arms  as  if  to  seek  a  sop- 
port,  he  opened  his  eyes,  then  closed  them  with 
a  deep  sigh.  Jacques,  who  had  bent  oyer  him, 
listened  a  moment,  then  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  lips.     The  blind  woman  raised  her  head. 

"  Is  he  in  the  hands  of  God  ?"  asked  she. 

Jacques  replied  in  the  affirmatiye ;  she  hasti^ 
rose. 

"  Then  my  task  is  finished  I"  exclumed  she. 
"  Blessed  be  the  holy  name  of  the  Lord !" 

She  crossed  herself  twice,  and  went  slowly 
away.  The  noyeur  cast  for  a  moment  a  terrified 
^nce  around  him ;  then,  concealing  the  pocket- 
book  in  his  bosom,  he  fled,  while  the  corpse,  its 
head  upturned  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  as  if  its 
Hyid  features  still  brayed  heayen,  remained  for- 
saken amid  the  humid  fog  which  descended  with 
the  darkness. 
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Distarbed  bj  this  demth — hj  the  memories  it 
had  recalled,  and  \fy  the  unexpected  fortune 
which  had  Just  enriched  his  son,  Maitre  Jacques 
went  at  first  directlj  onward,  inToluntarilj,  and 
without  a  plan.  He  was  a  prey  to  a  sort  of  dii- 
tiness,  which  made  objects  pass  before  his  eyes 
conAisedlj  and  like  a  dream.  He  crossed  thus 
the  faubourg,  reached  the  quays  and  passed  the 
first  bridges ;  but  at  last  fatigue  compelled  him 
to  stop,  and  restored  to  him  a  perception  of  the 
reality. 

He  looked  through  the  gloomy  night,  and  pei^ 
eeiyed,  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  stairways 
descending  toward  the  Loire,  a  poor  inn,  whose 
tottering  walls  and  sunken  roof  seemed  to  threat- 
en ruin.  On  the  obscure  picture  which  swung 
beside  the  door,  between  two  crowns  of  ivy,  was 
eonfusedly  drawn  an  anchor,  blackened  by  time, 
and  around  which  the  most  practiced  eye  would 
have  vainly  essayed  to  read  an  effaced  inscrip- 
tion. NeTcrtheless,  Jacques  immediately  recog- 
nized the  cabaret  of  the  SiWer  Anchor,  formerly 
ft«quented  by  all  the  young  marine  of  the  rlTer. 
Its  present  solitude  proved  the  instability  of 
human  prosperity;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
a  reason  for  the  preference  of  the  ancient  noyeur. 
So  he  did  not  hesitate  to  push  open  the  door 
which  closed  the  entrance. 

An  old  woman  was  knitting  beside  ^le  fire,  by 
the  light  of  a  resin  candle ;  she  rose,  evidently 
surprised  at  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  and  at  his 
demand  for  supper  and  lodging,  would  have  call- 
ed her  granddaughter  to  prepare  these,  but  sim- 
ply asking  for  bread  and  brandy,  Jacques  caused 
himself  to  be  conducted  to  a  lower  chamber 
whose  window  opened  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire, 
hastily  wished  the  hostess  good-night,  and  shut 
the  door. 

While  .Andrew's  father  was  seeking,  as  usual, 
forgetfulness  of  the  past  in  intoxication  and 
sleep,  not  far  from  him  watched  one  whose  hopes 
had  all  been  destroyed  by  this  past  Opposite 
the  inn  of  The  Silver  Anchor,  at  a  cable's  length 
fh>m  the  shore,  rose  on  the  waters  a  sort  of 
square  tower,  whose  dark  profile  stood  out  upon 
the  sky :  it  was  the  floating-mill  of  the  mother 
of  Francois.  Entine  had  arrived  there  a  few 
hours  before,  in  company  with  Mem,  who  had 
soon  left  with  his  nephew,  to  guard  the  futreau 
from  the  ice  which  had  begun  to  appear  in  the 
river.  After  the  exchange  of  questions  and  re- 
sponses usual  at  a  first  interview,  the  miller  had 
conducted  her  to  the  little  room  destined  for  her, 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  mill,  and  had  left  her 
there,  promising  her  the  slumbers  of  a  child  of 
three  years  old,  cradled  by  the  good  river  until 
the  morrow. 

Notwithstanding   this  prediction,  the  young 


girl  remained  long  awake.  She  was  thinking  of 
the  adventure  of  the  night  before,  of  the  manner 
in  which  her  uncle  had  separated  firom  Andrew, 
of  the  impossibility  of  making  him  accept  for  a 
nephew  the  son  of  Jacques  the  noyeur^  and  her 
heart  was  rent  by  this  sad  thought  Her  gayety 
had  fled ;  she  was  seated  on  her  bed,  her  cheek 
resting  on  the  pillow  which  she  moistened  with 
her  ever  renewing  tears.  Several  hours  passed 
away  thus.  At  last  her  tears  ceased  to  flow ;  her 
BwooUen  eyelids  closed,  and,  still  sobbing  like  a 
child  whom  sleep  has  surprised  amid  its  transient 
grief,  she  slept  with  her  arms  clasped  over  her 
forehead. 

A  dull  but  prolonged  and  deep  murmur  awoke 
her.  By  degrees  it  seemed  to  approach,  to  in- 
crease. It  became  a  progressive  and  powerfdl 
roar.  Very  soon  fires  blazed,  the  bell  of  St 
Peter's  rang ;  a  multitude  of  voices  shouted  as 
one—**  The  ice !  the  ice  I" 

This  terrible  cry  was  carried  by  messengers 
who  traversed  cities,  towns,  hamlets,  borne 
swiftly  on  panting  horses,  and  brandishing  flam- 
ing torches.  At  La  MuiUeraie,  man,  torch  and 
horse  had  fallen  half  dead.  Andrew  had  seized 
the  torch,  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  and  gone  to 
announce  at  Nantes  the  approach  of  the  scourge. 

The  news  had  immediately  spread  like  a  con- 
flagration. The  crews  of  the  ships  moored  at 
La  Fosse  had  suddenly  awoke,  the  mariners  had 
made  haste ;  in  an  instant  the  two  shores  were 
thronged  with  a  moving  multitude,  the  bridges 
crowned  With  a  garland  of  agitated  heads. 
Torches  gleamed,  orders  and  appeals  were  inter- 
mingled. Every  thing  which  could  break  the 
first  shock  of  the  ice  was  thrown  into  the  Loire. 
Already  the  water,  rushing  violently,  betokened 
its  approach.  Already  the  van-guard  of  ice- 
bergs appeared ;  they  barred  the  river  in  allits 
breadth,  and  advanced  Hke  an  army  of  white 
phantoms  shaking  to  the  breeze  of  night  their 
snowy  mantles. 

The  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  great  rivers 
only  know  the  frightftd  power  of  these  ava- 
lanches of  ice,  starting  firom  their  sources,  in- 
creasing on  the  way,  and  arriving  toward  the 
mouth  with  a  calm  and  implacable  force  which 
bears  off  every  thing  without  opposition.  They 
alone  know  the  shudder  which  thrills  every 
heart  at  the  approach  of  the  scourge,  the  inqui- 
sitive anxiety  which  hurries  every  step  toward 
the  river,  the  horror  of  the  thousand  conflicts 
between  men  and  the  mountains  of  ice  which 
crumble  Arom  the  height  of  the  river,  burying  all 
beneath  their  ruins. 

Entine,  awakened  by  the  noise  and  the  shouts 
which  announced  the  descent  of  the  ice,  had 
hastened  to  rejoin  her  aunt    Both  saw  with  ter- 
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ror  a  wall  of  ice  forming  aboTC  the  mill ;  but 
they  soon  perceived  that,  resting  firmly  against 
the  shore  and  the  abutment  of  the  bridge,  it 
shieMed  them  like  a  dike,«nd  serred  to  drive  the 
other  ice  towanl  the  more  remote  arches.  Mem 
and  Francois,  whose  fuinau  was  also  within  the 
circle  thus  defended,  encouraged  them  from  afar. 
In  fuct,  the  ice  seemed  tending  toward  the  other 
branches  of  the  river ;  the  boats  were  there  in 
grcnter  numbers,  efforts  for  security  more  earnest, 
and  the  arm  on  which  the  mill  floated  remained 
comparatively  plunged  in  a  sort  of  silence  and 
obscurity. 

The  two  women,  somewhat  re- assured,  cast 
their  eyes  over  the  singular  spectacle  beneath 
their  feet  Before  them,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  they  perceived  only  a  multitude  of  pale 
and  gleaming  forms  rapidly  succeeding  each 
other,  passing  with  a  crash  and  roar  beneath  the 
encumbered  arches.  On  their  right,  the  bouses 
which  bordered  the  river  had  successively  awoke ; 
at  each  window  gleamed  a  light,  on  every  thresh- 
hold  resounded  voices ;  at  the  left,  on  the  con- 
trary, extended  gloomy,  deserted  and  silent 
meadows.  At  their  extremity,  one  perceived  the 
isolated  ruin  of  The  Silver  Anchor,  where  no 
light  appeared,  and  which  seemed  a  darker  spot 
in  the  night.  The  eye  of  the  miller  had  just 
rested  upon  it,  when  she  saw  a  shadow  slowly 
detach  itself,  descend  the  declivity  which  led  to 
the  river,  and  advance  toward  the  dike  of  ice  in 
which  the  mill,  and  the  futreau  of  Blem  were  in- 
closed. She  soon  distinguished  a  meagre  man, 
of  tall  stature,  who  bore  a  handspike  on  his 
shoulder.  Arrived  at  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
ice,  he  resolutely  stepped  upon  it,  as  upon  the 
deck  of  a  boat,  and  soon  reached  the  middle. 
The  affrighted  miller  pointed  him  out  to  her 
niece. 

*'  Look,  look,  Entine,"  exclaimed  she ;  *' whence 
comes  this  poor  man,  and  what  is  he  seeking 
there  ?  Has  he  lost  his  reason,  or  is  ho  weary  of 
lifer* 

**  He  walks  directly  onward  without  looking  at 
any  thing,"  observed  the  young  girl. 

«  He  has  reached  the  edge  of  the  ice ;  he  is 
turning. 

Entine  started.  By  the  light  of  the  stars 
which  whitened  the  icebergs,  she  had  just  distin- 
guished the  fixed  eyes  and  contracted  f)saturos  of 
Maitre  Jacques.  Meru,  who  had  for  an  instant 
observed  him  from  his  barge,  also  recognized 
him. 

"  It  is  the  not/eurl**  exclaimed  he ;  "  ah !  God 
is  just!  he  is  sending  him  to  his  punishment!*' 

The  night-walker  continued,  in  fact,  to  follow 
the  iceberg,  at  the  extremity  of  which  lay  the 
abyss ;  but  he  stopped  before  reaching  it,  and, 


raising  his  handspike,  beg:m  to  strike  irith  cid- 
'  fused  exclamations,  as  he  liad  done  the  night  Vrc- 
fore.  II is  blows  quickly  reached  the  edge  of  th« 
'  embankment,  which  was  heard  to  break ;  then, 
shaken  by  the  violence  of  his  moTcmrnts,  it 
cracked  in  its  whole  length.  Bieru  in  vain  a^ 
tempted  to  stop  him  by  threats.  A  prey  to  his 
accustomed  hallucination,  the  night-walker  heard 
nothing,  and  continued  his  furious  occupation. 
Francois,  frightened,  uttered  a  cry  of  horror. 

**  Curses  on  the  brigand  !"  said  the  energetic 
captain ;  **  if  the  ice  breaks,  all  is  over.  Let  119 
at  the  noyeuTy  Francois;  I  will  compel  him  U 
rest,  dead  or  alive !" 

The  boat  glided  over  the  waters  still  free,  a^ 
rived  near  Jacques,  and  Meru  raised  his  pole  to 
strike  him;  but  it  was  already  too  late.  The 
shattered  iceberg  split  at  once  in  twenty  places; 
the  ice  which  it  had  until  then  arrested  rushed 
forward,  piling  itself  up,  and  the  crumbling  moim* 
tain  buried  at  the  same  time  beneath  its  mixis 
the  boat  and  the  night-walker. 

The  cries  which  issued  firom  the  floating  mill 
were  so  piercing  that  the  crowd  heard  them  afar 
off  find  ran  toward  the  bridge;  but  the  space, 
open  an  instant  before,  was  already  invaded  by 
an  avalanche  of  ice  which  assailed  the  mill  with 
a  hoarse  roar. 

By  an  i^^stinctive  impnlse  of  preservation,  the 
two  women  had  rushetL^  the  interior.  Entine, 
irild  with  terror,  asceaded  to  the  chamber  where 
she  had  passed  the  night,  and  fell  there  without 
strength.  Meanwhile,  the  fragments  of  the  ice- 
berg, swollen  by  the  still  coming  ice,  had  amassed 
themselves  against  the  mill,  and  were  dashing 
furiously  against  the  iron  cables  which  fastened 
it  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  At  each  assault,  the 
creaking  of  the  chains  was  heard,  and  the  ice 
bore  away  fragments  of  the  building.  At  last,  s 
terrible  shock  was  felt,  the  edifice  was  raised  for 
an  instant,  then  fell  back  and  floated  away  on  the 
waters. 

A  shout  of  terror  arose  fhtm  the  crowd  which 
encumbered  the  bridge.  The  mill  advanced  fit- 
fully, its  sombre  mass  overtopping  the  petrified 
waves.  At  intervals,  the  great  wheels,  moved  by 
the  shock  of  an  iceberg,  would  turn  rapidly,  then 
suddenly  stop.  The  black  and  yacillating  tower 
reached  thus  one  of  the  arches,  stooped  to  be- 
come engulfed,  then  stopped  an  instant 

This  last  pause  seemed  to  arouse  Entine ;  she 
comprehended  the  danger,  and  excess  of  terror 
restored  the  faculties  of  which  terror  had  de- 
prived her.  She  ran  to  the  window  with  out- 
stretched arms,  calling  for  succor. 

At  this  sight,  the  spectators  rushed  toward  the 
parapet ;  every  head  was  bent,  every  arm  extend- 
ed.   Vain  efforts!  the  irindow  was  too  far.    A 
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murmur  of  pity  and  of  horror  ran  from  one  to  an- 
other. The  ice  continued  to  pile  itself  against 
the  mill,  and  the  dark  mass  sank  more  and  more. 
Clinging  to  the  window,  the  young  girl  had  lost 
erery  other  sentiment  but  the  desire  of  life ;  she 
called  for  aid  with  sobs  and  clasped  hands ;  but 
the  mill  still  descended!  Its  roof  had  already 
reached  the  level  of  the  arches,  when  a  man  ap- 
peared standing  on  the  parapet 

It  was  Andrew,  who,  just  arrived  at  Nantes, 
wliither  he  had  come  to  announce  the  approach 
of  the  ice,  had  thought  of  the  peril  to  which  the 
young  girl  might  be  exposed  in  the  mill  of  her 
aunt,  and  had  reached  the  bridge  at  the  moment 
it  was  about  to  be  engulfed.  He  comprehended 
all  at  the  first  glance.  In  two  bounds  he  was 
above  the  arch  before  which  the  mill  was  float- 
ing. He  glided  along  the  edge  of  the  wall, 
reached  one  of  those  large  iron  rings  sealed  in 
the  stone,  and  supporting  himself  there  by  one 
arm,  attained  the  window.  As  he  extended  his 
hand  the  black  edifice  oscDlated  on  the  waves ; 
he  profited  by  the  moment  to  sieze  the  young 
girl.  Both  remained  for  an  instant  suspended 
over  the  abyss ;  but  a  desperate  effort  brought 
Andrew  to  the  ledge  with  his  burden.  Ho  had 
just  deposited  her  there,  when  a  terrific  crash 
resounded  at  his  feet,  and  an  icy  shower  sprinkled 
his  face ;  the  mill  had  disappeared  beneath  the 
waters. 

The  mariners  running  thither  with  ropes, 
aided  the  young  girl  to  ascend,  and  she  reached 
the  bridge  in  a  swoon. 

All  researches  made  to  recover  her  aunt  were 
unavailing ;  carried  away  with  the  wreck  of  the 
mill,  she  remained  buried  beneath  the  ice,  as 


well  as  Francois  and  ^laitre  Meru.  A  single 
day  had  thus  deprived  Entine  of  all  her  Nantese 
family.  As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  the 
terrible  shock  she  ha(f  received,  and  had  assisted, 
in  deep  mourning,  at  the  ofiice,  celebrated  in  the 
parish  church,  of  the  deceased,  she  set  out  for 
the  Hermitage  of  St.  Vincent,  the  only  asylum 
which  was  left  her. 

It  was  then  that  Andrew  saw  her  once  more. 
The  prejudices  of  Meru  were  not  shared  by  the 
farmer  of  the  hermitage.  Knowing  that  his 
niece  owed  her  life  to  the  young  captain,  ho  re- 
ceived him  with  cordiality.  A  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  position  of  Andrew.  The 
pocket-book  bequeathed  by  the  man  of  the  iso- 
lated house,  had  been  found  at  the  inn  of  the 
Silver  Anchor,  with  the  jacket  and  hat  of  Maitre 
Jacques.  The  young  man,  who  was  ignorant  of 
its  origin,  believed  himself  to  be  the  inheritor  of 
the  secret  savings  of  his  father,  and  this  unex- 
pected opulence  sufi&ced  to  silence  all  objections. 
Three  months  after  the  events  we  have  just  re- 
lated, he  espoused  Entine,  at  St  Vincent;  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  expulsion  from  the  marine 
of  the  Loire,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  rejoin 
it,  and  renounced  navigation. 

The  traveler  who  descends  from  Angers  to 
Nantes,  may  now  see,  between  Chantoc^  and 
Ingrade,  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  at  its  extremity 
surrounded  by  a  garden,  a  dwelling,  whose  white 
facade,  hemmed  in  with  vines  and  Bengal  roses, 
overlooks  the  Loire ;  it  is  the  retreat  chosen  by 
Andrew ;  it  is  there  that  he  lives  happily  with 
Entine,  on  the  banks  of  his  beloved  river,  and  in 
the  sound  of  the  waters  which  recall  to  him  so 
many  remembrances. 
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Bon  Pkmio  rode  from  Najaim 

With  fury  in  his  brain, 
He  hanged,  hacked,  burned  and  boiled,  blood  filled 

The  fbot-printa  of  hii  train, 

Prince  Sdward'c  sword  had  c^ven  the  land 

Into  the  tjranis  power; 
And  Dona  Urraca,  with  the  rest, 

If  nst  bide  Um  diamal  hour. 


Becanee  her  fon,  Alfonso,  fled 

Before  the  rojal  court, 
That  lady  fair,  of  high  degree, 

lluat  make  the  rabble  sport 

Thus,  in  the  strong  Alcaiar  shut, 

She  made  her  piteous  moan, 
While  her  maidens  gathered  round,  to  hear. 

With  many  a  hopeleu  groan. 
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•  M«k«  me  a  robe,  my  gentle  maids, 

And  make  it  light  and  thin, 
That  the  lire  may  lap  around  my  heart 

And  quickly  creep  within. 

«  So  that  the  Utter  death  I  bear, 

If  cruel,  may  yet  be  brief;  • 
Yor  Don  Podro  doornn  me  to  the  itako, 

And  Heaven  eends  no  relief. 

*<The  king  has  sworn  to  see  me  bum 

?or  young  Alfonso's  sake: — 
If  my  son  could  hear  tbe  heaTy  news, 

I  ween,  his  heart  would  ache. 

«  Ahl  If  he  knew  the  tender  arms. 

That  nursed  his  helpless  head, 
Must  bum  to  ashes  on  the  breast 

Whereat  his  childhood  fed; 

**  And' the  breath  that  fonned  bis  bftbj  brow, 

And  sang  hb  lullaby. 
Must  feed  the  fire  of  Pedro^s  wrath. 

And  shriek  with  agony; 

«  I  flsar  Alfonso's  lips,  would  enna 

His  birth-hour;  but,  I  tow, 
]^  who  would  then  have  died  tat  Um, 

Am  proud  to  do  it  now. 

"  So  make  me  a  robe  of  Moorish  stuff, 

And  let  the  fire  have  sway ; 
Tor  my  soul  Is  side  whene'er  I  think 

Of  lingering  on  the  way." 

«<  iflstress,**  said  Leonor  Daralos, 

Whilst  the  others  only  wept, 
«  Fll  make  thy  robe  ttom  doth  of  wool 

Which  I  so  long  hare  kept 

*  Fll  make  thy  robe  ftom  Flemish  doth, 

Lent,  when  the  fire  arise, 
Thy  garments  bum  from  off  thy  limbi, 

And  shame  thee  in  all  eyes.** 

•<Be  stillP  the  lady  sternly  cried, 

**  And  do  thy  ordered  part : 
Thou  art  too  coolly  proTident 

To  hare  me  much  at  heart." 


Then  Leonor  in  silence  bent. 
And  wrought  with  little  cheer ; 

Tor  down  her  cheeks  the  big  droops 
With  erery  stitoh,  a  tear. 

Nathless,  the  robe  was  neatly  made. 
Each  seam  in  proper  place. 

She  bound  her  lady's  girdle  on. 
And  looked  into  her  fisoe. 

The  lady  bade  her  maids  fiuewell. 
She  kissed  them  o^er  and  o'er, 

But  not  a  look  of  lore  she  cast 
On  hapless  Leonor. 

The  lady  knelt  beside  the  priest, 
The  holy  bread  was  glren, 


She  made  her  peace  with  all  the  worid. 
And  turned  hor  thoughts  on  hearen. 

The  hour  Is  oome.    The  n^al  goavd. 

With  trampling  harsh  and  loud,  _ 
Hare  led  the  lady  swiftly  fbrth 

To  fkce  the  hooting  crowd. 

They  bound  her  to  the  &tal  stake 

With  iron  chains;  and,  now, 
The  headsman  blows  his  torch  aflame 

Beneath  his  soowling  brow. 

High  into  hearen,  as  if  to  bear 

Witness  against  her  doom. 
The  pitchy  fkgots  flashed, 

Then  all  was  silent  as  the  tomb. 

Pale  with  alright,  the  lady  hung 

Upon  hor  chains  and  wept. 
Until  a  gust  of  brawling  wind 

Across  the  ramparts  swept; 

And  droTe  the  flames  aslant,  and  caught 

The  lady's  fluttering  gown. 
Stripping  her  person  to  tbe  rlew 

Of  erery  leering  clown. 

Loud  roared  the  crowd,  and  lauded  and  Jeered, 

To  see  the  lady's  plight. 
Pointing  their  fingers,  nudging  those 

Who  could  not  bear  the  sight. 

**  0,  Blary,  mother  of  our  Lord, 

I  call  upon  tby  name  I 
Thou  who  dost  know  what  I  endure, 

0  hide  me  fh>m  my  shame  I 

<<  0,  holy  Virgin,  take  my  soul  I 

The  inward  fire  I  feel 
Is  crueller  than  tbe  fire  around.— 

1  'm  bound,  or  I  would  kneeL" 

Sad  Leonor,  firom  where  she  stood, 

Ueard  how  her  lady  cried ; 
She  sprang  towsrd  the  blazing  pile. 

And  dsshed  the  guard  aside. 

Right  through  the  smoke  end  sparkling  coals 

She  leaped  Into  tbe  flame, 
And  spread  her  flowing  garments  out, 

And  hid  her  lady's  shame. 

She  clasped  her  body  with  her  arms. 

And  straight  into  the  sky. 
High  up,  as  toward  some  distant  spot, 

The  two  gazed  steadfastly. 

Gazed  with  their  wondering  lips  apart. 

Cheek  prenwd  to  pallid  cheek, 
Heart  stilled  on  heart;  no  rign  they  make. 

No  stir,  no  word  they  speak. 

Gazed  till  their  souls  were  following 

The  Tision  far  away. 
And  the  sarage  fagots  blazed  around 

A  mass  of  senseless  day. 
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At  present  it  is  our  intenUon  to  diBouss  neither 
the  propriety  of  that  important  doenment,  known 
to  all  readers  of  Scottish  history,  by  the  title  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Coyenant,  as  a  mean  to  an 
end,  nor  the  proceedings  of  its  framers  and  sup- 
porters, known  as  the  Covenanters.     Interesting 
and  instructiye  both  these  subjects  undoubted^ 
are,  whether  we  regard  them  as  isolated  facts  in 
history,  or  as  calculated  to  throw  light  on  many 
questions  which  are  being  agitated  erery  day,  in 
erery  Protestant  community ;  and  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done — ^notwithstanding  the  attention 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  them  in  recent  years 
— ere  it  can  be  said  that  the  problems  iuToWed 
in  them  have  been  thoroughly  soWed,  that  calm 
and   dispassionate  yiews  of  the  men  and  the 
measures  of  these  stirring  times  have  become 
prevalent,  or  that  the  lessons  inculcated  by  their 
heroic  "  wlrestlings,"  their  sufferings,  their  nu- 
merous errors,  and  occasional  crimes,  have  taken 
that  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  posterity,  without 
which  their  story  has  been  told  in  rain.    An 
apology  for  their  struggles  in  behalf  of  freedom 
is  not  needed  in  that  land  whose  dwellers  boast 
of  their  descent  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.    An 
impartial  account,  however,  of  that  oventftil  era 
requires  to  be  written.    It  is  possible  to  admire 
the  great-souled  Men  of  the  Covenant,  without 
going  the  extreme  length  of  MacCrie,  even  as  it 
is  possible  to  admit  the  military  skill  and  personal 
courage  of  Claverhouse,  without  feeling  ourselves 
oalled  upon  to  defend,  with  Professor  Ayton,  the 
atrocities  that  characterized   his    dragoonades 
against  an  inoffensive  peasantry.    But  a  docu- 
ment framed  on  such  rigidly  unbiassed  principles 
exists  not    Nevertheless,  in  its  absence  it  might 
not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  muse  a  little 
while  on  the  great  drama  which  unfolded  itself 
at  that  period  in  the  land  of  brown  heath  and 
shaggy  wood,  and  on  the  actors  who  played  their 
part  therein.     And  for  a  text-book  we  could 
hardly  select  a  better  than  the  spirited  volume 
now  before  us,  with  its  fluent    narrative,   its 
graphic    sketches,  its   generous  eulogy  of  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  Past,  its  forcible  enunciation 
of  the  duties  of  the  Present,  and  its  hopeful, 

•  The  Martyrs,  Ilerocn,  and  Bards  of  the  Soottlfb  Gore, 
naat    By  Geoi^  Gilfillan.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Go.  | 


and  hope-inspiring  tone  in  regard  to  the  Future. 
But,  as  already  hinted,  our  present  object  ia 
somewhat  different.  We  mean,  in  brief,  to  weigh 
in  the  critical  balance,  not  the  book  but  the  man; 
not  George  Gilfillan's  <*  Martyrs,  Heroes,  and 
Bards,"  but  George  Gilfillan  himself. 

Perhaps  on  no  writer  of  any  note  in  the  pre- 
sent day  have  opinions  so  conflicUng  been  formed, 
as  on  the  subject  of  this  paper.  With  some,  both 
here  and  in  the  old  country,  the  name  of  George 
Gilfillan  is  suggestive  of  every  thing  brilliant, 
earnest,  and  profound ;  while  with  others,  whose 
decision  on  such  matters  is  equally  valuable,  the 
mention  of  the  same  name  only  calls  forth  deri- 
sive laughter,  or,  at  best,  a  civil  sneer.  His  ad- 
mirers depict  him  in  glowing  colors  as  an  intel- 
lectual giant,  possessing  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  imaginative  wealth,  and  a  facility  of  commu- 
nicating his  ideas  well  nigh  unrivaled.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  bum,"  are  alike  his.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  his  depreciators  manifest  great  cordiality 
in  protesting  against  such  a  finding,  on  the 
gpround  that  it  is  entirely  unsupported  by  evi- 
deuce ;  and  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  him  a 
man  of  the  very  flimsiest  mental  capacity ;  his 
so-called  flights  of  imagination,  simply  bombastic 
ranting,  and  his  much-lauded  style  no  other  than 
an  atrocious  outrage  on  the  purity  of  old  Mother 
English.  That  there  should  exist  among  intelli- 
gent people  two  so  contradictory  opinions  of  one 
man,  would,  of  itself,  form  quite  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  attempting  to  find  out  his  actual 
standing  in  the  literary  world,  even  if  the  fact 
of  their  existence  did  not  go  to  prove  that  there 
must  be  some  peculiarities  in  such  a  man,  de- 
serving, nay  demanding,  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion. In  all  likelihood,  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion so  conducted  would  be,  that  on  both  extreme 
sides  was  to  be  found  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  and  that  the  middle  course,  as  usual,  led 
to  the  soundest  conclusion  of  the  three.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  remember  that  time  was 
when  partisan  feeling  ran  as  high,  and  higher, 
in  regard  to  one  who,  as  it  were  but  yesterday, 
went  down  to  the  grave,  **  with  all  his  blushing 
honors  thick  upon  him ;"  when  Wordsworth  and 
his  poetry  were  the  occasion  of  many  a 
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dash  of  argument  and  Jar  of  words, 
Worse  than  th«  mortal  brunt  of  riral  swords; — 

a  controTers^  that  has  loDg  ago  subsided  into  the 
preyalcnt  belief  that  the  Bard  of  ihe  Lakes, 
thoi^gh  not  the  verj  greatest  poet  that  England 
has  produced,  is  a  very  great  poet  indeed,  but 
that  assuredly  his  delectable  ballad  concerning 
Betty  Foy,  and  others  of  a  similar  stamp,  have 
not  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  his  fame. 
Whether  a  Yerdict  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit 
may  or  may  not  be  passed  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions on  George  Qilfillan,  it  is  not  our  province 
to  inquire.  Enough,  if  wo  endeavor  to  find  out 
what  he  is  capable  of  doing  by  a  reference  to 
what  he  has  already  done. 

Before  proceeding  to  indicate  the  most  promi- 
nent points,  of  a  favorable  nature,  in  Mr.  Gilfil- 
lan's  character  as  a  literary  man,  there  are 
certain  aspects,  less  favorable,  in  which  we  must 
view  him  if  we  would  not  exclude  one  main  part 
of  the  evidence  in  our  proposed  examination. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  these  we  may  specify, 
first,  his  average  t(i/le.  This  is  a  subject  which 
has  called  forth  more  friendly  remonstrances  and 
more  hostile  remark  than  any  other  of  his  defects, 
real  or  supposed — we  might  safely  say,  than  them 
all  put  together.  It  would  be  an  amusing,  were 
it  not  a  really  painful  occupation,  to  follow  his 
eccentric  career,  whenever  he  chooses  to  abandon 
himself,  in  this  matter,  to  the  impulses  of  his  own 
sweet  will.  The  amount  of  grandiloquent  verbi- 
age (Scotticif  bUthert)  which  he  proves  himself 
capable  of  committing  to  paper,  and,  worse  still, 
to  the  press,  at  such  moments  when  the  afflatus 
is  on  him,  is  unutterably  great 

Talibus  ox  adjto  dictis,  Cunura  Sibylla, 
Hurrcndas  canit  ambagcR  autro<iuo  rcmu^t, 
Objcuria  Tcra  InvolTors  I 

Mr.  Qilfillan  has  hitherto  seen  fit  to  treat  with 
indifi'erence  all  expostulation  on  his  overfondncss 
for  that  high-sounding  mode  of  address  with 
which  the  name  of  King  Cambyscs  is  so  inti- 
mately associated,  but  he  should  bear  in  mind 
that  this  may  be  attributable  less  to  manly  firm- 
ness than  to  downright  obstinacy.  Toward  this, 
his  most  vulnerable  side,  his  enemies  have  di- 
rected their  fiercest  and  most  frequent  onsets, 
but  in  so  far  as  symptoms  of  a  change  to  better 
are  concerned,  their  artillery  seems  to  have  been 
expended  in  vain.  But,  as  saith  the  proverb  of 
the  ancients:  <* faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a 
friend."  WUl  not  Mr.  Qilfillan  at  the  oft  reite- 
rated solicitations  of  his  most  ardent  well-wish- 
ers, endeavor  to  amend  an  error  which,  he  may 
depend  upon  it,  has  proved,  and  will  prove,  a 
serious  hindrance  to  his  progress  in  climbing  the 
Hill  of  Fame  ?  The  purity  of  that  taste  is,  in- 
deed, more  than  questionable,  which  could  wink 


at  such  extravagancies  of  diction  (not  to  spe&k 
of  sentiment)  as  those  wherewith  Mr.  Gilfillaa 
is  too  frequently  chargeable.     Where,  for  exam- 
ple, could  we  hope  to  find  better  specimens  of 
the  very  worst  taste,  ihan  in  the  following  nn- 
dom  selections  ?    Some  of  them  we  humbly  cob- 
fess  our  inability    to    understand   or    explun. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  we  are  told,  could  not  be 
confined  in  his  range  of  thought  by  the  pulpit^ 
•'he  preferred  rather  to  stray  to  and  fro  along 
the  crooked  serpent  of  eternity  I"     The  marriage 
between  Shelley  and  his  ftiture  wife.  Maty  God- 
win, **  had  been  determined  long  before,  while 
yet  the  souls  were  waiting  in  the  great  ant^ 
natal  antichamberl"  (when  or  where  was  that?) 
"  They  met  at  last  like  two  drops  of  water— like 
two  flames  of  fire — ^like  two  beautiful  clouds 
which  have  crossed  the  moon,  the  sky  and  all  Iti 
stars,  to  hold  their  midnight  assignation  over  a 
favorite  and  lonely  river  I"    Byron's  **  name  has 
been  frequently  but  injudiciously  coupled  "with 
that  of  Shelley.   This  has  arisen  principally  fitna 
their  accidental  position.   They  found  themsehm 
together  one  stormy  night  in  the  streets,  haviog 
both  been  thrust  out  by  the  strong  arm  from 
their  homes.     One  had  hem  kicking  up  a  row  aai 
kitsing  the  serving  mai^s,  the  other  had  been  trpng 
to  rouse  the  familg,  but  in  so  awkward  a  faskkm 
that  J  in  his  haste^  he  had  put  out  all  the  lustra,  and 
nearly  blown  up  the  establishment.     In  that  cold, 
desolate,  moonless  night  they  chanced  to  meet  ; 
they  entered  into  conversation ;  they  even  tried 
by  drawing  near  each  other  to  administer  a  little 
kindly  warmth  and  encouragement.     Men  seeing 
them  imperfectly  in  the  lamp-light  classed  them 
together  as  two  dissolute  and  disorderly  black- 
guards, and,  alas !  when  the  morning  came,  that 
might  have  accurately  discriminated  them,  both 
were  found  lying  dead  in  the  streets."    Verily, 
in  reference  to  this  passage,  Mr.  GilfiUan  might 
with  all  propriety  adopt  honest  John  Bunyan'f 
motto,  and  say :  *•  /  have  used  similitudes  /"    Bat 
again — "The  apostle   Peter's  impetuosity,  hi£ 
forwardness,  his  outspoken  utterance,  his  mis- 
tikes  and  blunders,  his  want  of  tact,  his  fami- 
liarity with  his  Master,  his  warm-heartedness, 
his  simplicity  of  character  render  him  (hear  it 
not  thou  august  keeper  of  the  keys  !)  the  Olitw 
QoLDSMixn  of  the  New  Testament !"   Once  more. 
A  painting  by  an  Italian  master,  reprej*eiiting 
our  Saviour  in  conversation  with  the  Samaritan 
woman,  was,  we  are  assured,  **  a  picture  thai 
might  have  converted  a  soul .'" 

Language  such  as  this,  it  will  be  allowed,  is 
objectionable  on  more  grounds  than  one.  Bettfr, 
we  freely  admit,  the  extreme  into  which  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan  so  often  runs,  of  treating  the  phraseology 
and  facts  and  doctrines  of  Scripture  as  commoa 
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property,  to  which  recourse  may  be  had  on  ercry  .  our  opinions  in  regard  to  these  unfortunate  pecu- 
occasion,  howeyer  trivial,  than  tliat  other  extreme  |  liarities,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  insensible 
which  consists  in  the  contemptuous  indifference  to,  or  indisposed  to  acknowledge,  his  great  lite- 
for,  or  the  cold-blooded  suppression  of  all  sympa-  rary  merits.  His  frequent  riolations  of  t1)e 
thy  with,  the  Tolume  of  Inspiration.  Tho  former  plainest  rules  of  composition  do  not  render  ny 
is,  perhaps,  excusable  in  one  whose  professional  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  riolator  possesse?, 
studies  necessarily  reToWe  round  that  Tolume;  notwithstanding,  a  very  uncommon  amount  of 
the  latter  is  unpardonable  eren  in  the  man  who  critical  skill.  Blinded  irremediably,  as  it  would 
refuses  to  acknowledge  its  diyine  origin.  But  seem,  to  his  own  faults,  or,  at  all  events,  reck- 
better  still,  we  say,  the  happy  medium  which  less  of  the  blight  they  bring  on  his  own  reputu- 
uses  as  not  abusing  it ;  which  gives  a  practical  tion,  he  has  scarcely  his  equal  among  critics  now 
recognition  to  it  as  Holy  Scripture ;  and  by  which  ,  alive  in  the  keenness  of  vision  with  which  he 
the  sin  of  omission  and  tho  sin  of  commission  are  j  scrutinizes  all  who  stand  before  him  in  judgment, 
alike  avoided.  This  medium  Mr.  Qilfiillan  has  .  In  a  few  cases,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  siuks 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  hit  upon,  if,  in-  :  the  impartiality  of  the  judge,  and,  in  defiance  of 
deed,  he  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  search  for  all  e?idence,  and  to  tho  manifest  injury  of  his 
it.  The  London  Times,  with  its  unrivaled  talent  judicial  fame,  warmly  fraternizes  in  open  court 
and  notorious  instability  of  principle,  may  be  a  !  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  But  such  instances 
great  mystery,  but  to  term  it  **  almost  as  great  a  are  rare ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  his  decisions 
mystery  as  tho  Trinity  "  seems  to  our  old-fash-  j  are  notable  alike  for  the  sharp-sightedness  in 
ioned  taste  a  mode  of  expression  which  not  point  of  law,  and  the  rigid  adherence  to  justice 
the  interjected  salvo — **  with  reverence  bo  it ;  which  they  display.  It  is  impossible  to  read, 
spoken  ** — can  shield  from  a  just  charge  of  pro-  ,  even  very  cursorily,  the  two  powerful,  however 
fianity.  Neither  can  we  hear  the  Saviour  of  the  unequal,  volumes*  that  were  the  means  of  con- 
world  spoken  of  as  "  the  bashful  bajf-ffod"  with-  >  ferring  a  more  than  local  celebrity  on  the  hitherto 
out  mingled  emotions  of  anger  and  astonishment  ;  comparatively  obscure  Dundee  clergyman,  with- 
— anger  that  any^  man  Hhould  presume  so  famili-  '.  out  being  struck  with  the  acuteness  manifested 


arly  to  epithetizc  the  Incarnate  Piety,  and  as- 
tonishment that  the  offender  should  be  a  minister 
of  that  Gospel  which  lie  became  incarnate  to 
proclaim. 

As  to  his  partiality  for  such  a  thorough  em- 
piric as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  his  exaggerated 
estimate  of  William  Godwin,  his  idolatry  of  the 
gifted  but  wayward  and  crack-brained  Shelley, 


by  the  author  in  discriminating  between  the  true 
and  the  false,  the  genuine  and  the  sham,  in  the 
character  and  works  of  almost  every  individual 
of  the  "  various  host"  of  writers  composing  his 
gallery.  Rhadamanthus  himself  could  hardly  be 
conceived  to  have  meted  out  more  equitable  mea- 
sure to  the  spectral  forms  who  thronged  the 
i  Plutonion  Hall.     A  sentiment  this  which  we  feel 


and  his  incessant  efforts  to  exalt  such  men  to  the    sure  will  be  endorsed  by  every  one  who  comes 
position,  and  obtain  for  them  the  homage  due  to  j  to  an  unprejudiced  perusal  of  the  volumes  in 


veritable  and  awful  ^'IIgboes,"  tho  less,  for  his  !  question.' 

own  sake,  that  is  said  tho  better.     Nor  can  we  |      Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  while  we  claim 

close  this  record  of  his  foibles  and  his  failings  ,  not  for  George  Gilfillan  the  honor  due  to  the  man 


without  a  reference  to  his  disagreeable  and  un-    of  massive  intellect,  of  profound  thought,  or  of 


professional  habit — one  that  may  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  his  ultra-millcnarian  views — of  sneering, 
whenever  a  sneer  can  be  dccentl}  introduced,  at 
tlic  cflorts  now  being  made  for  bringing  into 
closer  union  Protcstint  Christians  of  every  de- 
nomination,   in    anticipation  of   a   fast-coming 


originality  of  conception — ranking  him  thereby, 
as  the  advancement  of  such  a  claim  would  imply, 
among  tho  loftier  Makers  (mrirai)  of  the  age — 
we  do  assert  his  right  to  the  homage  attending, 
wherever  found,  that  eagle-eyed  penetration,  that 
vision  and  faculty  divine,  wanting  which  the  cri- 


Mrugglo  with  Popish  and  InfiJcl  adversaries,  ;  tic,  as  well  as  the  bard,  is  a  shorn  Samson — 
more  deadly  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  beheld.  <<  weak  as  other  men."  To  whatever  this  *'di8- 
These  oddities  (to  employ  a  delicate  euphemism)  :  cemment  of  spirits"  be  owing,  whether  to  hia 
in  Mr.  GilfiUan's  mental  conformation,  unques-  genial  warm-heartedness,  that  delights  to  wel- 
ti«)nably  exercise  a  damaging  influence  on  his  ;  come  with  affection  and  sympathy  every,  even 
own  reputation  with  all  to  whom  they  arc  in  any  I  the  smallest,  promise  of  literary  merit,  or  to  the 
degree  a  novelty.  For  our  own  part  we  must  strong  poetic  sensibility  that  has  been  so  pro- 
say  that  familiarity  has  brought  us  to  regard  fusely  lavished  on  him  by  boon  Nature,  or  to  any 
tucrn  less  with  wonder  than  sorrow,  not  un-  other  causes  known  or  unknown,  certain  it  is  that 
n;iM;;lcd,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  contempt 

but  while  thus  candidly  and  exphcitiy  stating       ^  g^„j  ^^^^  ^  Lltrrary  Portnat^  by  Geo.  GllfllUn. 
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be  displays  a  yiTidness  of  perception  in  the  dis- 
oharge  of  his  eritioal  functions,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  a  rery  microscopic  search  would  fail  to  dis- 
coTor  in  many  a  pretentious  critic  who  heaps  in- 
discriminate censure  on  all  our  author's  writings, 
and  affects  to  consider  none  of  them  entitled  to 
any  more  flattering  notice  than  that  couTeyed  in 
a  sarcastic  allusion  or  a  contemptuous  sneer. 
The  first-mentioned  of  the^ie  two  sources  of  power, 
(as,  in  his  paper  on  John  Sterling,  he  himself 
has  well  shown  them  to  be,)  is  one  with  which 
bo  has  been  gifted  to  a  remarkable  extent  Who, 
familiar  with  his  works,  can  hare  failed  to  re- 
mark the  enthusiasm  into  which  he  kindles  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Bailey,  the  author  of 
"  Festus,"  or  that  of  "  our  gifted  young  friend, 
Sidney  Yeudys,"  author  of  "The  Roman?"  And 
who  can  forget,  or  cease  to  be  grateful  for,  the 
kindly  encouragement  and  truly  GUJillanUh  eu- 
logy bestowed  on  a  certain  young  man  named 
Smith,  who  had  written  a  certain  daring  poem, 
entitled  "  A  Life  Drama  ?"  "  Loto,  and  you  will 
understand,"  seems  to  be  a  rule  eTer-prescnt, 
eTer-operative  with  him;  in  his  heart,  no  less 
than  in  his  tongue,  is  the  law  of  kindness ;  and 
this  it  is  which  prompts  him  to  look  with  tender 
eye  on  many  an  erring  child  of  genius ;  which 
impels  him,  while  dealing  out  stern  condem- 
nation on  the  wrong,  to  suggest  every  pal- 
liation that  can  be  devised  in  behalf  of  the 
wrong-doer;*  and  which,  sooth  to  bay,  hurries 
bim  so  often  "above  the  flight  of  Pegasenu  wing" 
and  into  the  unsubstantial  realm  of  cloud-land 
itself,  there  to  disport  himself  in  such  fantastic 
manner  that  the  puzzle-pated  Dryasdusts  on  the 
plain  below,  are  hardly  blame-worthy  in  pro- 
nouncing the  whole  exhibition  an  absurdity  and 
a  hum. 

But  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  second-named 
*'  good  gift ''  that  Mr.  GilfiUan  is  preeminently 
distinguished.  He  is  a  perfect  specimen,  if  ever 
one  existed,  of  that  favored  portion  of  the  spe- 
cies which  may  be  tc^rmed  tong-imilten ;  a  class 
whose  chief  characteristic  consists  in  the  uncon- 
trollable emotion  manifested  by  every  individual 
member  thereof  whenever  subjected  to  poetic  in- 
fluences. To  say  that  GilfiUan,  regarded  at  pre- 
sent as  the  representative  of  this  class,  loves 

*  For  example,  Robert  Barna.  The  reader  !■  referred  to 
those  parages  whoro  he  ftndfl  (or  takes)  oeeailon  to  speak 
of  the  inspired  plongbman.  We  might  almnat  say  Vid.  GiL 
opera  pasiius.  GilfiUan  has  been  accused  of  dogging  the 
form  of  poor  Bums  with  as9as.<in*like  step,  and  seizing 
erery  opportunity  to  stab  him  in  that  Tital  part — his  re- 
putation. The  charge  is  unjust,  though  only  of  a  piece  with 
many  others  raked  up  from  time  to  time  through  motlTes 
the  very  reverse  of  "  pure  or  honest,  or  lovely."  We  may 
safoly  cny,  that  the  friend  of  Thomas  Carlylo  will  be  neither 
the  np-'u  enemy  nor  the  stealthy  calumniator  of  Scotland's 
rustic  burd. 


poetry,  would  bo  to  enunciate  Bach  tmiams  u 
that  the  rose  is  beautiful,  the  Bun  gloriona,  thi 
thunder  grand. 

It  is  a  very  essential  of  his  inner  existence;  n 
needful  for  his  spiritual  growth  and  strengthen* 
ing  as  the  light,  and  rain,  and  dew  of  heaven  for 
the  tender  plants  of  earth.      Give   him  soat 
subtle  problem  in  metaphysical  science  to  woik 
out,  and  you  .reduce  him  to  a  condition  hopeleig 
in  its  helplesness ;  he  begins  to  talk  rmmblingly, 
disjointedly,  incoherently ;  and,  as  the  Tivacioos 
Homer  is  sometimes  alleged  to  do,  snores  as  well 
as  nods.     But  bring  him  into  contact  with  thow 
strains,  soft  or  swelling,  which  the  bard  by  hii 
incommunicable  skill  caii  draw  Arom  the  lyre- 
mute  or  dissonant  in  other  hands — and  straight* 
way  he  displavs  all  the  ecstatic  delight  of  the 
war-horse,  which  saith  among  the  trumpets  Ha! 
Ha!     Amid  the  beauties  and  the  grandeurs  of 
the  wondrous  world  that  poetry  baa  called  into 
existence  by  her  omnifio  word,  he  rcYcls  as  lux- 
uriously, and  with  as  much  of  the  home-feela^, 
as  that  sea-beast,  leviathan,  in  its  hoary  dwelling- 
place  of  waters.     As  a  natural  consequence,  this 
susceptibility  to  poetic  influences  is  nearly  allied 
to  an  exuberant  flow  of  poetic  expression.     Hit 
language  is  that  of  poetry,  rolls  the  rapture, 
glows  with  the  fire,  and  breathes  the  native  ac- 
cents of  poetry.     No  wonder,  then,  that  more 
than  any  other  of  the  masters  of  song,  he  should 
feel  himself   irresistibly  attracted  toward    the 
sweet  singers  of  Israel,  and  that  his  greatest 
work — great  in  spite  of  its  too  palpable  inequali- 
ties of  execution — should  be  a  <*  prose-poem"  in 
honor  of  the  Bards  of  the  Bible.     We  have  not 
left  ourselves  space  to  enter  into  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  that  noble  volume,*  but  have  the  lesi 
cause  to  regret  this  when  we  remember  the  re- 
ception it  met  with  on  its  first  appearance.    At 
the  present  moment  ve  do  not  recollect  of  t^y 
other  recent  production  on  which  was  brought  to 
bear  so  largo  an  amount  of  criticism ;  which  bad 
its  claims  so  rigorously  investigated,  its  merits 
so  eloquently  eulogized,  and,  truth  to  speak,  its 
deficiencies  so  unmercifully  exposed.     Weeklv, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  journals  teemed  with 
critiques  and  extracts.    .It  created  more  excite- 
ment than  the  '*  Life  Drama."     Some  pronounced 
it  faultless,  and  forthwith  decreed  the  author 
immediate  apotheosis.     Others,  on  the  contraiy, 
commencing  at  the  title — The  Bardt  of  the  Bible 
— ran  on   to  the  end   in  a  carping,  queraloos 
strain,  and  only  refrained  a  murmur  at  the  typo- 
graphical peculiarities  cf  the  **  Finis,"  from  a 
dim  consciousness  that  for  these  Mr.  GilfiUan  was 
not  responsible.     But  the  book  possessed  a  vi- 
tality and  vigor  which  carried  it  from  out  the 

•  The  Bards  of  the  liible.    By  Georgo  QlliUlan. 
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hrParro^  09fi  of  Conflicting  opinions,   someirhat 
war-worn  indeed,  but  essentially  as  unharmed  as 
if  it  had  neyer  come  under  the  ponderous  as- 
saults of  the  North  American  Review,     Those  who 
haye  read,  and  who  can  appreciate  the  masterly 
chapters  on  Job,  Istuah,  and  Paul,  will  bear  us 
out  in  these  obserrations.     Those  who  haye  not, 
had  better  do  so  before  they  pronounce  an  opinion. 
In  confirmation  of  the  preTious  remarks,  nu- 
merous extracts  might  be  made  from  Mr.  Gilfil- 
lan's  miscellaneous  writings.     Bnt  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  indeed  a  work  of  supererogation. 
We  merely  aim  at  indicating  what  we  conceiTC  to 
be  his  most  prominent  literary  merits,  and  may 
safely  leare  it  to  the  intelligent  reader,  who  has 
access  to  the  same  sources  of  information  as  we 
haye,  to  illustrate  the  subject  for  himself.  There 
is  one  short  passage,  howcTer,  which  wo  cannot 
forbear  transcribing  i  partly  because  it  is  an  es- 
tablished faTorite  of  our  own,  and  partly  because 
it  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  Gilfillan's  style, 
when  unmarred  by  his  unfortunate  extrayagancies. 
Thus  he  impersonates  Science,  Literature,  and 
Religion.     They  are  all,  he  has  been  saying,  in 
one   yiew,  yarious  phases  of  the  human  mind; 
Science  the  Mind  as  Intellect;  Literature  the 
Mind  as  Qenius;  Beligion  the  Mind  as  I^ith. 
'*  All  three  are  thus  the  one  Mind  under  different 
mspects  of  contemplation,  and  using  different  de- 
grees of  light     Science  holds  a  torch  of  dry 
light,  clear,  stem  and  searching;  Literature  is 
surrounded  by  a  softer  and  warmer  effulgence ; 
while  the  light  of  Beligion  mingles  with  that 
'which  neyer  was  on  sea  or  shore.'    I  am  re- 
minded of  the  three  fair  Graces  described  by  St 
Paul,  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.     Here,  to  the 
Apostles  yiew,  stood  Faith,  with  eagle-eye,  con- 
templating the  inyisible ;  there  Hope,  looking  as 
beautiful  and  happy  as  if  a  breeze  from  heayen 
were  blowing  around  her  temples  and  stirring 
her  golden  hair ;  and  there,  again,  Charity,  weep- 
ing oyer  a  miserable  world,  and  all  the  more 
loyely  for  her  tears.     So  Science,  Literature  and 
Beligion  figure  themseWes  as  three  noble  sisters ; 
one  is  arrayed  with  seyere  simplicity,  her  eye  is 
piercing,  her  air  masculine,  one  hand  rests  on  a 
terrestrial  globe,  another  uplifts  a  telescope  to 
the  stars,  her  name  is  Science.    Another  is  more 
gayly    and    gorgeously   attired,   her   cheek   is 
tinged  with  a  finer  bloom ;  her  mouth  is  radiant 
with  a  sweeter  dimple,  one  hand  rests  upon  the 
open  page  of  Milton,  the  other  holds  a  pen  which 
seems  to  drop  letters  of  gold,  her  name  is  Lite- 
rature.   A  third  is  a  more  matured  and  matronly 
form,  <  grace  is  in  all  her  steps,  heayen  in  her 
eye,  in  eyery  gesture  dignity  and  loye ;'  a  dark 
but  lustrous  yeil  enyelops  her  migestic  form; 
ber  eye  is  raised  higher  than  those  sidereal  hear- 
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ens  to  which  her  sister.  Science,  restricts  her 
gaze ;  one  hand  holds  the  Book  of  God«  while  the 
other,  as  it  is  lifted  up  on  high,  'allures  to 
brighter  worlds  and  points  the  way,'  her  name 
is  Beligion.  .  .  .  Which  would  you  choose  ?"  . .  . 
7%«  Connection  between  Science,  Literature  and  Re- 
ligion,   A  Lecture.    JBy  Geo,  Oillfillan, 

There  remains  yet  to  be  briefly  noticed  pne 
marked  feature  in  Mr.  Gilfillan's  character  as  a 
litterateur,  without  which  we  feel  our  sketch 
would  be  far  from  complete — we  mean  his  deep- 
toned  piety.  It  has  been  often  urged  to  his  re- 
proach that  he  is  too  ready  to  sink  the  clerical 
character ;  and  that  a  stranger  to  his  professional 
title  might  read  his  writings  through  and  through 
and  neyer  once  suspect  the  author  to  be  in  yery 
deed  a  '*  reyerend  "  gentleman.  Had  we  the  in- 
clination we  might  point  to  his  abundant  and 
efBicient  pastoral  labors  in  refutation  of  the 
charge.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  certain,  that  his 
works  throughout  are  radiant  with  that  holy 
beauty  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  source 
of  all  perfection  neyer  fails  to  communicate; 
and,  in  this  respect,  he  is  a  worthy  model  for 
imitation  among  our  literary  men.  Literature — 
in  itself  a  pure  and  noble  thing — has  been  too 
often,  and  too  long  giyen  oyer  to  impure  and 
ignoble  uses,  and  in  spite  of  the  zealous  efforts 
that  of  late  years  haye  been  made,  and  eyen 
now  are  making,  to  rescue  it  firom  the  hands 
that  would  degrade  it  to  a  paltry  toy, — to  a 
mere  money-making  machifie, — or  worse  still,  to 
a  deadly  engine  for  subyerting  the  yery  basis  of 
morality,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  beforo 
the  yictory  is  secured,  and  our  popular  litera- 
ture peryaded  with  a  Christian  spirit  In  such 
circumstances,  when  the  battle  is  raging  loudest, 
when  both  parties,  with  the  exception  of  a  dis- 
reputable squalen  of  neuters,  haye  taken  their 
stand,  determined  to  do  or  die,  it  is  cheering  to 
behold  '*a  Hero  in  the  strife"  like  George  Gil- 
fillan,  one  who  can  speak  with  authority  on 
literary  matters,  throwing  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence on  the  right  side.  As  already  unequi- 
yocally  stated,  there  are  things  to  be  found  in 
him  from  which  we  are  compelled  to  withhold 
our  approbation,  things  which  we  cannot  but 
regret  and  dare  not  but  condemn ;  but,  looking 
at  the  other  and  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  we 
are  not  without  hope  that  he  has  been  gifted  and 
called  forth  at  this  special  juncture  to  demon- 
strate to  (if  not  conyinoe)  the  world  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  a  man  of  genius  likewise ;  that  de- 
yotion  in  religion  is  not  incompatible  with  deyotion 
to  letters;  and  that  it  is  possible,  with  a  strong 
leaning  toward  the  pursuits  eyen  of  "light  litera- 
ture," to  sanctify  these  pursuits,  and  to  labor  on 
Ai  ercr  in  th«  Ortat  Tadmutter*!  9if, 


KATRINA    GRETCHEN: 
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NsYiB  was  there  seen  a  more  beautiful  child 
than  Eatrina,  the  daughter  of  the  humble  widov 
Qretchen.  The  husband  had  been  a  retainer  of 
the  late  Graf,  whose  castle  stood,  frowning  in 
sombre  grandeur,  on  the  little  cottage  at  its  foot 
NcTer  was  there  a  more  beautiful  child.  Her 
complexion  was  a  pure  mingling  of  the  rose  and 
IDy ;  her  features  perfect  in  their  outline,  but 
betraying  eyen  in  infancy  a  haughty  tone ;  her 
expansive  forehead,  indioatiye  of  high  and  lofty 
purposes ;  and  her  eyes,  those  magnificent  eyes, 
of  a  blue  so  deep  that  they  appeared  almost 
black,  rendered  her  an  object  rarely  met  with 
among  the  peasantry  of  Germany.  There  was  a 
gorgeousness,  too,  in  her  character,  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  was  beautifbl  and  rich  in 
nature  or  art 

She  would  arrange  her  flowers  in  her  mother's 
garden,  and  classing  them  according  to  their 
brilliancy  and  beauty,  pay  court  to  each.  **  Look 
mother,"  she  would  say,  «*  this  fair  lily  is  the 
Gr'dfin  Edalinda ;  see  how  pale  and  fair  it  is ; 
and  these  mignonettes  and  violets  which  thou 
lovest  so  much,  are  her  waiting-maids.  Yonder 
rich  tulip  is  my  duchess,  see  how  haughtily  she 
holds  her  head;  she  does  not  seek  to  conceal  her 
beauties,  as  thou  sayest  I  must  ^o,  but  displays 
them  bravely,  mother." 

"And  where  is  thy  queen,  my  courtly  httle 
peasant  girl,"  the  mother  would  say. 

<*My  queen!"  ah,  that,  thou  knowest,  should 
not  mingle  with  other  flowers.  See,  there  is  her 
palace,  my  beautiful  damask  rose.  I  could  not 
let  the  hot  sun  scorch  her  head,  so  I  have  woven 
her  a  bower,  that  she  may  not  pine  and  wither 
as  the  others  do,  when  the  sun  beameth  on 

them." 

*'  Thou  foolish  child,"  would  her  mother  re- 
spond, *<  even  thy  beautiful  queen-flower  spring- 
eth  firom  the  same  soil,  and  is  nourished  by  the 
same  dews  of  heaven  as  my  humble  violet 

*<  Ah,  mother !  but  why  is  it  that  she  grows  so 
much  more  beautiful  than  all  the  others  ?  She 
must  feed  on  something  better  than  they." 

<*  Is  the  Countess  Edalinda  so  much  handsomer 
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than  thee,  or  thy  playmates,   Eatrina!"  ha 
mother  asked. 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  little  beauty,  "she  Is  not 
at  all  handsome.  Thou  knowest  when  we  last 
visited  the  housekeeper,  the  good  dame  Elisabet, 
she  siud  in  my  hearing,  that  thy  Eatrina  would 
make  a  handsomer  and  more  stately  countess 
than  Edalinda.  Those  words  have  been  in  mj 
heart  ever  «ince,  mother,  and  I  have  wondered 
why  I  was  not  born  a  countess,  instead  of  the 
poor  peasant  that  I  am." 

"  Silence  thy  murmurs,  my  child,"  replied  her 
mother.  "  When  thou  art  older,  then  wilt  thou 
know  that  the  good  God  giveth  to  each  one  hii 
situation ;  thou  wast  bom  to  thine  as  the  Grifia 
Edalinda  was  to  hers." 

But  time  wrought  no  change  in  Eatrina^  on  Hut 
contrary  the  feeling  strengthened,  and  eveiy  v^ 
she  paid  the  housekeeper,  whose  unwise  remsvk 
had  not  been  forgotten,  increased  the  wUd  wish 
to  be  high  and  honored. 

" Oh,  mother!  if  I  were  only  a  countess,"  sbs 
said  one  day,  on  returning  from  one  of  thess 
^sits,  "if  I  could  only  feel  the  happiness  of 
wearing  rich  clothes,  and  having  my  hair  braided 
with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  seeing  my  semsti 
around  me,  obeying  my  slightest  wish,  and 
trembling  at  my  displeasure.  Why  was  I^oot 
bom  a  countess !" 

"My  child  thou  art  wandering,"  said  te 
mother.  "Wilt  thou  never  learn  thy  dmtj. 
Murmur  not  that  thy  lot  is  cast  in  lowly  placc^ 
thou  hast  much  to  be  grateful  for — thou  hail 
youth,  and  health,  and  virtue,  and  thou  hast  Hhj 
mother.  Think,  Eatrina,  is  that  so  slight  a  bocn 
that  thou  vrouldst  yield  it  for  the  gay  tr^ipiogB 
of  the  countess  ?  She  is  motherless ;  her  wealth 
and  station  cannot  bring  to  her  a  mother*B  lore. 
How  gladly  would  she  resign  them  for  that  blMi- 
ing.  Does  my  Eatrina  think  so  lightly  of  it  tfait 
she  would  cast  it  aside  for  a  bauble,  and  ei- 
change  with  Edalinda?" 

"I  would  not  give  thy  detfr  love  for  aUthl 
world's  wealth,  my  good  mother,"  said  Eatzinai 
throwing  her  arms  around  her  mother's  nedif 
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and  kissing  hor.  "  But  ah,  mother,  she  looked 
80  happy  to-day,  as  she  left  the  castle  gate  with 
the  gay  cayalcade  who  aooompaidcd  her  in  the 
ohase.  The  wind,  as  if  prond  of  hating  one  so 
noble  to  toy  with,  waved  her  golden  curls,  and  i 


beauty  was  of  that  commanding  kind  which  en- 
forces respect  as  well  as  admiration,  and  the 
baron  was  struck  by  such  unlocked  for  loTcli 
nesB. 

«What  would,  my  lord?"  she  asked,  as  sbo 


swayed  the  white  plume  until  it  mingled  with  |  plucked  the  wreath  from  her  head, 
them,  and  shaded  her  fair  face.  Her  embroider-  j  <*  A  draught  of  water,  fair  maiden !  Nay,  al- 
ed  yeWet  robe  almost  touched  the  ground,  and  low  me  to  replace  thy  coronal,"  he  said,  placing 
Her  beatiful  white  palf^y  arched  his  proud  neck,  ,  it  on  her  head.  **  Jewels  would  better  become 
and  seemed  conscious  that  he  bore  no  common  j  thee,  but  eyen  these  have  a  beauty  not  their  own 
person.  Thinkest  thou  I  could  see  her  thus  !  when  they  rest  on  that  fair  brow.  Thy  name, 
while  gray-haired  servitors  stood  with  uncoTcr-  .  sweet  one,  methinks  it  would  prove  a  shield 
ed  head,  and  bowed  low  as  she  passed,  and  not '  in  time  of  danger ;  tell  it  me,  I  will  place  it  next 
wish  that  the  good  Lord  had  made  me  a  countess,    that  of  my  patron  saint" 


Thou  sayest  he  glveth  to  each  one  his  station ; 
why  have  we  not,  then,  minds  suited  to  our  sta- 


A  haughty  flash  from  those  soul-speaking  ejes 
was  the  only  answer,  as,  tearing  the  wreath  f^om 


tlon ;  why  must  I  be  tortured  with  this  yearning    her  head,  she  turned  to  depart. 

after  that  which  is  unattainable?"  *'Poor  wreath,"  said  he,  picking  it  up.     '*I 

**  Thy  wild  thoughts  make  thee  impious,  Ea-  will  wear  it  next  my  heart,  in  memory  of  thif 
trina,"  said  her  mother,  somewhat  angrily.  '*  Qet    meeting," 

thee  to  thy  labor,  and  banish  them  from  thy  ,      **  Beware,  my  lord,  it  has  thorns,"  said  the 
mind.    And  pray  God  to  forgive  thy  sinfulness."  '  young  girl,  significantly. 

The  good  Qretchen  prayed  that  a  different '  **  It  touched  thy  brow,"  he  said.  "  Its  very 
spirit  might  'be  given  her  proud,  wayward  child ;  .  thorns  shall  be  welcome  to  my  heart  Pardon 
she  feared  that  those  wild,  ambitious  thoughts  me,  mademoiselle,  I  crave  a  draught  of  water 
would  ultimately  prove  a  curse,  and  she  strove    before  you  leave  me." 

by  every  means  in  her  power  to  instill  a  portion        He  filled  his  hunting-cup  from  the  pitcher,  and 
of   her    own    humble   piety   in    the   heart  of   bowing  low,  with  his  plumed  cap  in  his  hand  as 


Katrina. 

The  latter  had  gone  one  day  to  the  little  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  as  was  her  daily  custom, 
but  her  dripping  pitcher  stood  beside  her,  as  she 
sat,  with  that  dark  feeling  at  her  heart,  filling 
it  with  bitterness,  and  all  unconscious  that  home-. 
duties  awaited  her.  She  plucked  the  bright-red 
berries  and  glossy  leaves  from  her  favorite  bush, 
and  weaving  them  in  a  coronal  around  her  head, 
surveyed  herself  in  the  placid  mirror  before  her. 
And  never  did  mirror  reflect  a  face  or  form  of 
more  exquisite  beauty.  The  brilliant  vrreath 
TMting  on  her  small,  classically-shaped  head, 
whose  wealth  of  hair  was  of  that  peculiar  purple 
black  so  rarely  seen,  and  plaited  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  descended  almost  to 
her  feet,  completed  a  most  perfect  picture.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  the  handsome  young  hunts* 
man,  who  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  should 
doff  his  cap  and  bow  low,  as  to  a  queen ;  for  she 
was  most  queenly  in  her  glorious  beauty. 

The  stranger  was  in  the  early  morning  of  life, 
and  his  hunting-garb,  as  well  as  his  courtly  bear- 
ing bespoke  him  one  of  the  higher  orders ;  and 
Katrina  recognised  him  at  a  glance  as  the  be- 
trothed husband  of  the  Lady  Edalinda,  the 
haughty  Baron  Lichteneau,  whom  the  house- 
keeper had  pointed  out  to  her  as  their  fixture 
master.    He  stood  with  uncovered  head  before 


ihe  peasant  girl,  as  he  addressed  her,  for  her  i  leave  me.    I  had  hoped  that  thou  wouldst  have 


she  left  him,  he  watched  her  retreating  figure. 

From  that  day  the  little  spring  possessed  grca 
attractions  for  the  Baron  Lichteneau.  Some- 
times he  saw  Katrina,  but  not  often,  and  never 
alone.  She  never  came  now  without  one  of  her 
young  companions,  and  the  baron  was  forced  to 
leave  the  neighborhood  without  having  had  it  in 
his  power  to  speak  a  word  in  the  ear  of  the  maid 
of  the  little  spring. 

At  length,  wearied  with  the  importunities  of 
her  daughter,  and  anxious  to  instil  a  lesson  on 
her  mind,  of  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  worldly 
wealth  and  grandeur,  the  good  mother,  Gretchen, 
consented  to  place  her  beneath  the  care  of  her 
old  friend,  Elisabet,  and  accordingly  Katrina  be- 
came an  iomate  of  the  Schloss  I^ndsberg,  and, 
in  course  of  time,  one  of  the  waiting-maids  of 
the  Lady  Edalinda. 

"Art  thou  more  happy,  my  daughter?"  asked 
the  mother,  when  her  daughter  visited  her.  **  Is 
thy  heart  satisfied  ?" 

"Far  from  it,  mother  I  I  am  but  a  servant 
Can  a  slave  be  happy  ?" 

"What  wouldst  thou,  child?  Art  thou  not 
now  the  inmate  of  a  proud  castle  ?  Thy  dress  is 
richer,  and  thou  fiirest  better  than  thou  ever 
didst  in  thy  mother's  poor  cottage,  and  still  is 
that  restless  little  heart  unsatisfied.  I  thought 
to  cure  thee  of  thy  folly,  when  I  allowed  thee  to 
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returned  to  thy  humble  home,  a  iriser  and  a 
better  maiden." 

"  Thou  hast  fuled,  mother/'  returned  Eatrina. 
*'The  remedy  was  not  a  proper  one  for  the 
disease — it  is  eating  my  heart  away.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  I  suffer,  there  beams  a  ray  of  hope. 
It  lures  me  on ;  I  follow ;  it  is  my  fate ;  I  must 
obey  it  Whither  it  leads  me,  I  know  not,  nor 
dare  I  ask.  It  is  my  destiny,  mother!  Thou 
wilt  yet  see  thy  Katrina  other  than  she  now  is." 

"Pray  God  thou  maycst  be  the  same,  Eatrina," 
replied  the  dame.  **  I  ask  no  other  blessing  for 
thee,  than  that  thy  life  may  be  preserred  from 
danger,  and  thy  pure  heart  and  spotless  inno- 
cence, unsullied  and  uncontaminated  by  the 
world.  Let  not  thy  thoughts  soar  too  high,  lest 
thou  fall,  my  child ;  but  pray  that  the  good  Lord 
may  keep  thee  safe.  Mayest  thou  always  be 
my  own  ^ood  Katrina,*' 

CnAPTER  IL 

Yes,  Katrina  had  obtained  her  wish.  She 
wandered  through  stately  halls,  and  was  nerer 
weary  of  admiring  the  rare  and  beautiful  works 
of  art,  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  She 
smiled  with  pleasure  as  she  saw  her  exquisite 
beauty  reflected  from  mirrors  that  reached  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  compared  herself  with  the 
stately  old  dames,  whose  portraits  hung  in  the 
picture  gallery,  beside  those  of  their  grim  lords. 
Yet  was  she  but  a  menial,  the  humble  serrant  of 
the  Countess  Edalinda.  And  truly  to  haye  seen 
them  one  would  hare  supposed  that  nature  had 
played  a  strange  freak,  or  transposed  the  parties 
intended  to  fill  each  separate  sphere. 

The  fair  Edalinda  might  hare  been  met  in  any 
peasant's  hut  without  exciting  wonder.  Her 
face  was  rather  plain  than  otherwise,  although 
her  skin  was  of  dazxling  whiteness,  while  her 
light-blue  eyes  and  pale-yellow  hair  were  in  no 
Way  different  from  many  of  her  serrants.  Be- 
sides, she  possessed  a  feeble  intellect ;  but  loving 
and  gentle  in  her  nature,  she  would  have  made  a 
peasant's  home  happy. 

While  standing  behind  her  chair,  and  doing 
her  bidding,  stood  that  proud  peasant  girl,  in  all 
her  superb  beauty,  and  filled  with  such  high, 
lofty  ambition. 

Again  the  grim  old  schloss  was  filled  with 
guct«t9.  In  a  few  days  came  the  anniTersary  of 
Edalinda's  birth-day,  and  it  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  a  magnificent  manner.  It  was  the  last  which 
the  maiden  countess  would  gpve  her  friends,  for 
in  less  than  a  year  she  was  to  become  the  bride 
of  Lichteneau,  and  she  determined  this  last  one 
should  exceed  all  the  others  in  splendor. 

Katrina,  one  evening,  wearied  with  the  din 


and  bustle  of  preparation,  sought  her  faroriti 
alcoTO  in  the  garden,  and  sat  plunged  in  a  pua> 
ful  reyerie,  when  a  footstep  hastily  approached, 
and  in  another  moment  the  baron  stood  beta 
her. 

**  Katrina,"  he  exclaimed,  **1  have  watched 
for  thee,  and  waited  for  thee,  and  fit  last  I  find 
thee.  You  escape  not  thus,"  he  said,  as  she 
moyed  toward  the  door.  '*Not  ihos  shall  yoa 
escape,  my  wild  bird  1  I  offer  thee  no  harm,  bat 
thou  must  now  listen  to  me.  Is  it  nothing,  this 
deep  heart- writhing  loye  I  bear  for  you!  No- 
thing that  I  haye  passed  whole  days  and  nights 
waiting  and  watching  for  you,  until  my  very  ni- 
ture  has  changed.  Woman !  I  tell  you  that  snob 
loye  as  I  bear  for  you  knows  no  bounds,  obeys  no 
laws,  but  carries  with  an  oyerwhelming  force  til 
obstacles  before  it  that  would  oppose  its  coarse! 
I  offer  thee  wealth,  such  as  thou  in  thy  wildest 
aspirations  hast  neyer  dreamed  of.  I  offer  thee 
a  heart — ahl  Katrina!"  he  said,  sinking  on  his 
knee,  and  seixing  her  hand,  **let  thine  plead  for 
me.  My  wealth  I  may  speak  of,  but  my  heart, 
the  heart  which  thou  hast  so  torn  and  lacerated, 
how  shall  I  show  thee  its  wounds." 

His  yoice  softened,  in  its  low,  rich  tones  as  he 
concluded,  like  the  wailing  of  an  ^olian  harp, 
and  his  proud,  stately  head  sunk,  aboYC  the  hsnd 
he  held,  as  he  tremblingly  awaited  her  decision. 

<*  Rise,  my  lord,"  she  said,  in  a  cold,  hanghtj 
tone ;  **  this  is  mere  mockery.  Ton  are  the 
affianced  husband  of  another.  How  dare  yoo 
pollute  the  ears  of  an  honest  maiden  by  mck 
words." 

*'  Haye  pity,"  he  said.  '<  I  own  no  other  tic, 
I  acknowledge  no  other  loye,  I  am  thy  slaye  now 
and  foreycr;  thou  art  my  world,  henceforth  I 
know  no  other.  I  am  the  affianced,  but  not  the 
wedded  husband  of  another.  The  Countess  Edi- 
linda  will  not  weep  herself  to  death  for  me,  she 
will  forget  me  with  another,  but  I — ah,  Katrini, 
without  thee  I  cease  to  exist" 

"Release  me  my  lord,"  said  the  maiden. 
**You  haye  breathed  such  words  to  other  etifi 
and  laughed  at  the  credulous  fool  who  bclieffd 
thee.     I  haye  no  faith  in  you." 

<*  I  swear  by  eyery  thing  that  men  hold 
sacred  I  am  sincere,"  he  said.  **Let  me  bot 
proye  my  loye  for  thee,  impose  upon  me  the  most 
onerous  task,  deal  with  me  as  you  would  with  s 
slayo,  my  whole  life  shall  be  deyoted  to  thee,  my 
eyery  thought  turn  to  thee,  only  withhold  not 
thy  loye  from  me." 

<*If  thou,"  said  Eatrina,  "wert  bound  by  no 
other  ties,  sayest  thou  that  thou  wouldst  mikt 
me  thy  wife?  Did  I  understand  thee  aright*. 
Beware  how  thou  triflest  with  me !" 

« I  swear  it,"  he  cried.    "Be  bat  mine,  and 
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this  hateful  engagement  shall  be  broken.  But 
ftt  once  this  cannot  1)6  done,  let  all  pass  on  as 
heretofore.  Nay,  thou  roost  eyen  teach  thy  heart 
to  bear  my  seeming  neglect  of  thee,  and  see  me 
daily  paying  homage  to  another.  Canst  thou  do 
that?  A  harder  task  will  bo  mine,  but  ah,  Ka- 
trlna,  fail  me  not,  trust  me,  love  me ;  let  this 
meeting  be  but  the  prelude  to  others.  I  cannot 
exist  if  thou  lookcst  coldly  on  me ;  promise  me, 
dearest,  that  thou  wilt  meet  thy  faithful  Rupert 
again." 

<*  I  promise,"  she  said.  '*It  is  an  agreement 
We  must  now  part^  trust  me,  I  will  play  my  part 
welL" 

With  a  wild,  tumultuous  throbbing  at  her 
heart  Katrina  sought  her  chamber  that  night 
Visions  of  wealth  and  splendor  flitted  through 
her  brain,  and  banished  sleep.  She  sketched  a 
plan  for  herself,  whereby  her  mind  could  be  im- 
proved, that  she  might  assume  in  a  befitting 
manner  the  new  duties  ehe  would  be  called  upon 
to  perform,  but  noYcr,  for  a  moment,  did  tlie 
thought  intrude  that  she  would  fail.  Proud  and 
imperious  by  nature,  and  gifted  with  a  mind  of 
uncommon  shrewdness,  she  did  not  doubt  her 
ability  to  fill  any  station,  however  high.  With 
this  wild  secret  burning  at  her  heart,  and  long- 
ing to  reveal  itself,  she  visited  her  mother's  cot- 
tage, and  listened,  with  an  ill  suppressed  smile 
of  triumph,  to  the  pious  admonitions  of  the  good 
Qretchen." 

<*  Thou  lookcst  happier  than  thou  wert  wont, 
my  daughter,"  said  her  mother,  as  she  noticed, 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  pride,  the  flashing  eye  and 
gratified  air  of  her  queenly  daughter.  <*  Is  thy 
heart  better  satisfied  now,  is  the  Gr'dfin  kind  to 
thee  ?" 

<'  The  Lady  Edalinda  is  kind  to  all,"  returned 
Katrina.  "She  shows  me  no  more  favor  than 
she  bestows  on  others,  nor  do  I  ask  it  She  is 
but  mortal  after  all.  The  same  complaints  afiect 
her,  that  give  pain  to  her  lowest  serf ;  the  same 
griefs  and  cares,  it  may  be,  await  her  that  fall 
on  the  head  of  her  humblest  servant  Thou 
saidst  truly,  that  the  same  ruin  nourished  the 
gaudy  rose  and  the  humble  violet.  Edalinda  is, 
after  all,  a  woman,  like  myself." 

'*I  thank  heaven  thou  seest  things  in  their 
proper  light,"  replied  the  pious  mother.  *'I  had 
feared  lest  thy  heart  had  grown  proud  and  stub- 
born. I  rejoice  to  find  thee  still  my  own  good 
Katrina,  my  sweet  child." 

**  If  I  am  unchanged,  and  what  thou  callcst 
good,  I  owe  it  to  thee,  thou  dear  good  mother. 
Wild  thoughts  will  spring  to  my  heart,  and  wild 
wiflhes  mould  themselves  in  my  brain;  thou 
knowest  it  is  my  nature,  mother ;  I  do  not  strive 
to  check  them;    they  are  harmless,  and  who 


knows,  mother,  but  that  my  wildest  wishes  may 
one  day  be  granted,  and  that  thou  mayest  see 
thy  Katrina  a  lady!" 

« Nay,  my  child,  that  I  do  not  ask  for;  be  bat 
what  thou  art  I  trust  I  may  live  to  see  thee, 
one  day,  the  bride  of  an  honest  man ;  then  could 
I  close  my  eyes  in  peace,  and  go  to  thy  dear 
father.  I  am  no  longer  young,  my  health  faileth 
fast,  and  it  may  be  that  thou  wUt  soon  have  to 
leave  thy  gay  home,  and  watch  by  the  bedside 
of  thy  dying  mother.  School  thy  young  heart, 
Katrina!  clip  thy  wild  ambition!  thou  art  my 
only  treasure  here  on  earth ;  let  me  know  that  I 
leave  thee  innocent  and  happy  when  my  soul 
takes  leave  of  thee,  then  all  will  be  well." 

"She  is  so  good,"  thought  Katrina,  as  she 
left  her  for  the  night.  «She  is  so  good  and 
pious,  it  seems  almost  a  sin  to  keep  this  know- 
ledge f^om  her.  It  would  rejoice  her  heart  to 
know  that  her  wayward  Katrina,  about  whom 
she  is  so  anxious,  will  one  day  be  a  baroness." 
A  strange  thrill  shot  through  her  heart  at  that 
name ;  a  train  of  thoughts  awoke  in  her  mind, 
that  could  not  be  controlled ;  she  pressed  her 
arms  upon  her  breast  to  keep  down  its  wild  emo- 
tion, and  entered  the  garden.  She  was  proceed- 
ing slowly  through  the  shaded  avenues,  when 
the  sound  of  voices  reached  her  ear ;  she  paused 
and  listened ;  she  could  not  be  deceived,  it  wan 
the  baron. 

"Fairest  Edalinda,"  he  said,  "in  six  short 
months  thou  art  mine.  Short,  said  I;  no,  by 
my  faith,  they  will  be  the  longest  that  ever  poor 
captive  suffered.  My  happiness  seems  too  great 
to  be  real,  and  yet  it  has  been  my  wish  from 
boyhood.  Rememberest  thou,  my  Linda,  as  I 
then  called  thee,  how  we  courted  and  parted  i^ 
our  baby  way  ?  Thou  wert  ever  a  mild,  gentle 
angel,  soothing  my  wild  wayward  temper,  and 
bringing  me  back  to  love  and  thee.  And  now 
thou  hast  promised,  at  last,  to  take  thy  wander- 
ing Rupert  to  thy  heart,  and  keep  him  a  chained, 
but  most  willing  captive.  Repeat  those  words, 
dearest,  I  am  never  weary  of  listening  to  thy 
voice." 

"Flatterer,"  replied  the  lady,  "are  those 
words  coined  for  me  alone,  or  do  such  flattering 
speeches  ever  flow  to  thy  lips,  when  thou  meetest 
one  of  my  sex?" 

"  Unjust,  ungenerous  Edalinda,  art  thou  not 
more  to  me  than  all  heaven  and  earth  ?" 

Katrina  staid  to  hear  no  more,  but  hastily  en- 
tering her  chamber,  she  gave  way  to  one  of  those 
terrible  outbreaks  of  temper,  which,  in  child- 
hood, had  often  convulsed  her,  and  made  her 
pious  mother  sometimes  fancy  that  a  demon  held 
possession  of  that  fair  form.  And  now  a  sha- 
dowy reflection  of  the  evil  that  might  be  an 
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attendant  on  the  step  they  were  about  to  take, 
for  the  first  time,  presented  itself  to  her  mind. 
A  black  horror,  which  twined  and  coiled  itself 
around  her  heart,  and  would  not  release  her  from 
its  folds.  She  seated  herself  before  the  case- 
ment, and  threw  it  open,  that  she  might  feel  a 
breath  of  hearcn  fanning  her.  She  was  stifled, 
and  terrified  by  that  strange  shape  that  had  thus 
thrust  itself  into  her  soul,  and  would  not  depart 

**Let  him  beware  1"  she  muttered,  again  and 
again.  *^  Let  him  hoed  how  he  trifles  with  me! 
Qod  judge  between  us  when  the  worst  cometh, 
if  come  it  must  Fride  and  ambition  are  no 
longer  my  sole  aim ;  he  has  planted  another  in 
my  heart,  it  cannot  be  plucked  away;  let  him 
look  to  it,  if  evil  happens  he  hath  brought  it  on 
himself;  let  him  beware  how  he  breaks  his 
oath." 

Again  would  that  dark  demon  lay  its  hand 
upon  her  heart  and  almost  still  its  beating,  send- 
ing an  icy  chill  throughout  her  whole  fhtme,  and 
paralyzing  her  energies.  Through  the  whole 
night  this  terrible  conflict  lasted ;  but,  whatoTer 
that  black  demon  had  been,  with  whom  she  had 
wrestled  through  the  long  night,  she  conquered. 
At  least,  the  flush  was  as  bright  upon  her  cheek, 
and  the  fire  in  her  eye  as  brilliant  as  it  was  be- 
fore :  and  she  took  her  place  among  the  maidens 
i>f  the  countess  with  the  same  quiet  dignity  she 
had  ever  done.  The  lady  Edalinda  summoned 
li&r  maidens  in  the  evening,  and  assigned  to  each 
her  allotted  task  for  the  ensuing  day,  which  was 
the  anniversary  of  her  birth-day. 

**  To  tbee,  Katrina,  I  commit  the  keys  of  my 
wardrobes,"  she  said,  *'so  that  in  case  our  guests 
are  not  properly  supplied  with  all  that  is  needful 
iuid  befitting,  to  play  their  part  as  maskers,  they 
may  perchance  find  among  those  ancient  gar- 
ments something  wherewith  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency." 

Katrina  received  the  keys  in  silence,  but  as 
she  did  so,  a  thought  flashed  through  her  mind, 
that  bhe  too  would  mingle  with  the  high-bom 
u!ul  wealthy — for  once  as  an  equal — and  throw 
her  pale,  feeble  mistress  in  the  shade — eclipse 
hor  entirely  by  her  superior  charms.  The  day 
was  ushered  in  with  mirth  and  revelry.  Large 
tents  had  been  erected  on  the  sloping  lawn,  and 
tlic  fair  Rhine  presented  a  picture  to  the  eye  of 
a  number  of  boats  wreathed  with  flowers,  and 
bearing  gayly  embroidered  flags,  with  quaint  de- 
vices. Carriages  were  every  moment  setting 
down  their  happy  occupants,  who  hurried  to  pre- 
sent their  congratulations  to  the  fair  countess. 
Ihit  nt  night  the  scene  was  far  more  beautiful, 
hundreds  of  colored  lamps,  hung  among  vines 
and  trees,  shedding  a  glow  over  the  groups  as- 
sembled beneath  them.    There  might  be  seen  the 


mimic  representatlTO  of  king  and  qaeeo,  «( 
peasant  and  shepherd,  of  the  dignified  bishop  ii 
his  lawn,  and  the  roving  gipsy  in  her  flauntiBg 
dress.  But  what  is  this?  Has  one  of  the  oU 
domes  stepped  from  her  plooe  in  the  portnii 
gallery,  and  mingled  with  her  descendants  ?  8ht 
is  attired  in  a  robe  of  pale  blue  satin,  embroi- 
dered with  silver.  Her  kirtle  of  scarlet  Telvet, 
which  fits  close  to  her  exquisite  form,  is  thickly 
wrought  with  gold,  and  the  long  net-work  of 
fringe,  which  descends  almost  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist,  is  of  the  some  costly  material.  The 
boddice  opens  in  front  and  displays  a  sort  of  vat, 
a  mass  of  blazing  gold  and  jewels  of  the  rarest 
and  costliest  kind. 

Her  face,  of  course,  is  coTered  by  a  mask,  but 
the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion  may  be  inferred 
from  the  exquisite  whiteness  of  her  graeefiiUy 
formed  neck,  on  which,  by  way  of  contrast,  straj 
a  few  ringlets  of  purple  black  hair,  glosqr  «■ 
satin. 

She  is  announced  as  the  Grofin  Bertha  of  Wil- 
deck !  And  certainly  it  seems  that  she  has  just 
stepped  from  her  fhune  to  join  the  revels.  All 
eyes  are  turned  toward  her  as  she  moTes  with  a 
queen-like  grace  through  the  halls.  She  is  un- 
attended, but  few  would  Tenture  to  address  her, 
otherwise  than  with  courtesy. 

It  was  said  that  the  gay  young  knight  of  Wer- 
theim  ventured  to  follow  her  to  the  balcony,  and 
intrude  his  senseless  words  on  her  ear,  and  that 
the  lady,  angered  at  his  boldness,  drew  a  poniard 
from  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  menaced  him. 
Some  said  the  knight  had  forgotten  himself,  and 
used  such  language  as  no  true  woman  should 
listen  to ;  be  that  as  it  may  the  Griifin  Bertha 
sufi'ered  persecution  from  the  rest 

She  escaped,  after  a  time,  from  the  revelers, 
and,  as  if  familiar  with  the  place,   sought  an 
alcove  at  the  farther  end  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
tering flung  herself  on  the  rustic  bench,  and 
seemed  to  await  some  one.     She  had  not  waited 
long,  when  a  rustling  among  the  bashes,  and  % 
light  footfall  told  of  the  approach  of  another. 
In  another  moment  he  stood  before  her.    5o 
eyes,   save  those  of  love,   could  have  pierced 
through  his  masquerade.     He  wore  a  sort  of 
cassock  of  purple  velvet,  confined  at  the  waist  by 
a  baldric  of  massive  gold,  while  a  band  of  the 
same  metal  encircled  his  fair  throat     A  shirt 
of  mail  showed  beneath  the  crimson  velvet  man- 
tle, whose  ample  folds  draped  gracefully  around 
his  figure ;  his  head  was  covered  with  a  vioiet- 
colored  cap,  having  a  broad  band  of  gold  around 
his  brow,  over  which  drooped  a  sable  plume. 
Gloves  of  mail,  or  gauntlets,  encased  his  hands, 
I  and  his  feet  and  legs  were  covered  with  glitter 
:  ing  greaves. 
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I  greet  thee,  fair  Bertha  of  Waldeck,"  said 
the  knight,  as  he  advanced* 

«  Bertha  of  Waldeck,  receives  no  greeting  from 
an  unknown  knight,"  answered  the  lady,  as  she 
drew  back. 

**  Unknown  ?  Katrina !"  said  the  other,  remov- 
ing his  mask.  "  Thou  couldst  not  find  a  disguise 
that  would  conceal  thee  from  me." 

"  My  Lord  of  Lichteneau,"  replied  the  lady, 
«*assumes  so  many  disguises  that  his  best  friends 
know  him  not.  Art  thou  sure,  my  lord,  that  I 
am  the  Katrina  thou  seekest  ?" 

"  Nay,  that  will  I  soon  know,"  said  her  com- 
panion. **  Remove  thy  mask,  fair  lady,  although 
it  scarcely  needs ;  my  heart  tells  me  that  I  am 
right."  And  as  he  spoke  he  strove  by  gentle 
means  to  remove  the  mask. 

"Have  a  care,  my  lord,"  said  the  girl,  stand- 
ing back,  and  putting  her  hand  to  her  vest,  **one 
coward  hath  already  found  to-night  that  a  wo- 
man's hand  is  not  slow  to  avenge  an  insult ;  be- 
ware !" 

*•  By  heaven,"  said  the  baron,  "now  do  I  know 
thee  in  truth  to  be  my  Katrina."  And  he  would 
have  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  waived  him 
back. 

"Thou  art  a  coward  and  a  traitor,  Bupert  of 
Lichteneau,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  deep  voice. 
**  Thou  hast  foully  betrayed  thine  honor,  and  I, 
a  simple  peasant  maiden,  hold  thee  in  scorn,  and 
contemn  thee  for  what  thou  art" 

"Thou  dreamest,  fair  Katrina,"  said  he,  "if, 
as  I  judge  from  thy  words,  thou  heardst  some 
silly  phrases  I  addressed  to  the  countess,  thou 
shouldst  remember  otfr  agreement.  Thou  hast 
not  played  thy  part  well.  What  said  I  that 
should  incense  thee  thus  against  mo  ?  mere  words 
of  flattery  due  from  a  man  to  one  of  thy  sex,  no 
more." 

"  Thy  words  sai«l  less  than  did  thy  tone,"  said 
Katrina.     "  Thou  spokcst  like  one  enraptured." 

"  Thou  art  wrong,  Katrina,"  replied  the  baron. 
"  By  heaven !  she  even  now  looks  coldly  on  me, 
because  of  the  lukewarmnoss  of  my  passion,  and 
lends  an  ear  to  the  flatteries  of  this  young  Mus- 
grave  Leopold.  I  have  watched  them,  and  I 
hastened  to  thee  to  tell  thee  all,  and  what  got  I 
for  my  pains  ?  Contemptuous  words  and  taunt- 
ing replies !     Katrina !  thou  little  knowest  me." 

"Could  I  but  believe  thee,"  said  the  girl,  as 
she  sufifered  him  to  lead  her  to  a  seat.  "Could 
I  but  believe  thou  wcrt  what  thou  claimcst  to  be, 
Bupert,  all  the  wild  tales  told  of  woman's  love, 
and  woman's  self-sacrificing  devotion,  should 
be  as  nothing  to  what  I  would  brave  and  bear 
for  thee." 

"My  Katrina!"  he  murmured.  "My  own,  I 
am  all  thou  wishest  for."    He  bent  his  head  to- 


ward the  beautifdl  one  that  now  rested  on  his 
shoulder.  His  arm  encircled  her  form,  and  hia 
lips,  for  the  first  time,  pressed  a  burning,  thrill- 
ing kiss  upon  her  own. 

"  Now  are  we  affianced  in  the  sight  of  God," 
she  said,  impressively,  as  she  raised  her  glitter- 
ing, tear-wet  eyes  to  heaven.  "  Thou  art  now 
mine  own,  all  mine,  art  thou  no|?" 

"Now  and  forever,"  he  responded,  pressin 
her  to  his  heart.     "  Thine  own  Rupert.    Leave 
me  not  yet,"  he  said,  as  she  arose,  "  my  love  is 
not  half  told." 

"  It  is  time,"  she  replied.  "  I  must  endeavor 
to  reach  my  chamber  unobserved,  and  doff  my 
borrowed  garments,  before  I  shall  be  needed  to 
assist  the  others.  Thou  knowest  thy  Katrina 
is  but  a  menial." 


CHAPTER  in. 

An  epidemic  of  a  contagious  and  malignant 
nature,  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  among  the  first  who  felt  the  scourge  was  the 
Widow  Gretchen.  Ejitrina  was  now  compelled 
to  tear  herself  from  the  Castle  Landsberg,  and 
the  arms  of  her  lover,  and  become  a  watcher  by 
the  bedside  of  her  mother.  Days  and  weeks 
rolled  on,  but  Gretchen's  naturally  strong  con- 
stitution battled  hard  with  the  disease.  She 
failed,  but  still  she  lingered,  until  her  sinful 
child  became  impatient,  and  could  not  conceal 
her  weariness  of  attending  her  who  had  so  faith- 
fully nurtured  her  helpless  infancy. 

"  I  linger  too  long,"  her  mother  said,  when, 
one  day,  her  daughter  had  tended  her  with  an 
unwilling  hand.  "  Thou  wouldst  be  free.  Art 
thou,  my  daughter,  prepared  to  stand  alone? 
Needest  thou  no  longer  thy  mother's  aid  ?  God 
keep  thee,  child  I  I  wish  thee  every  blessing, 
but  the  time  may  come  when  thou  wouldst  gladly 
give  all  thy  worldly  honors  to  hear  thy  mother's 
voice." 

"Thou  wrongest  me,"  Katrina  exclaimed,  her 
old  feelings  returning  for  a  moment.  "Hast 
thou  not  yet  learned  to  bear  with  thy  wayward 
daughter." 

And  she  threw  herself  beside  her  mother,  and 
wet  the  pillow  with  her  tears.  But  her  gusty 
fits  of  tenderness  seldom  lasted  long,  and  her 
restlcsness  betrayed  itself  again  and  again,  as 
time  wore  on  and  brought  no  change.  She  sat 
looking  in  her  mother's  face  one  night,  those 
dark  feelings  creeping  over  her  heart,  as  she 
contracted  the  present  with  the  past,  when  her 
mother  slowly  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixing  them 
on  her  daughter,  seemed  to  read  her  soul.  Ka- 
trina .  shrank  as  those  unnaturally  bright  orbs 
met  her  own,  and  the  dark  thought,  like  a  guilty 
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thing,  shrank  coweringly  back  to  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  h^  heart 

<<Come  hither,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  Toice 
that  made  her  tremble ;  ''let  me  look  npon  that 
face.  Great  God!  what  a  fearful  dream,  art 
thou,  in  truth,  my  own  Eatrina,  or  was  the  fiend 
that  sat  iil^ihy  eyes  and  mocked  me  when  I  woke, 
the  same  that  sikod  before  me  in  my  sleep,  and 
took  thy  form?  Speak,  art  thou  my  own 
daughter?" 

<'  I  am  thy  daughter,"  sobbed  the  miserable 
girl.  "I  am  still  thine  own  Eatrina.  What 
meanest  thou,  mother,  thy  words  affright  me. 
Oh,  speak  to  mo  as  thou  wert  wont." 

A  wild  terror  sat  en  Gretchcn^s  face,  and  con- 
raised  her  whole  frame,  and  Eatnna  saw  with 
deepest  anguish  that  death  was  fast  approaching. 
No  one  ventured  to  visit  a  neighbor  when  the 
scourge  had  entered  the  dwelling,  and  the  mise- 
rable Eatrina  stood  beside  her  dying  mother,  in 
the  still  midnight,  with  none  to  comfort  her ;  and 
before  the  morning  dawned,  she  was  alone. 

Her  grief  was  violent,  tinctured  as  it  was  with 
remorse,  and  it  was  many  days  before  her  cloud- 
ed intellect  recovered.  In  the  mean  while  her 
lover  had  not  been  idle ;  ho  had  visited  her 
during  her  mother^s  illness,  and  his  devotion  in 
braving  the  fatal  epidemic  for  her  sake,  had  won 
Eatrina*s  eternal  gratitude.  And  when  the  body 
was  carried  to  its  last  resting-place,  and  Eatrina, 
in  a  manner,  pacified,  he  put  his  plans  in  ezecu- 
tion,  and,  urging  the  necessity  of  a  private  mar- 
riage, until  his  engagement  with  Edalinda  could 
be  annulled,  he  implored  her  to  leave  her  home, 
now  so  desolate,  and  become  his  own. 

And  Eatrina,  bewildered  by  the  recent  trying 
event,  and  blindly  trusting  him  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  whole  heart,  consented.     And  never 
was  lady  treated  with  greater  courtesy  and  re- 
spect than  was  the  Baroness  Lichtencau.     Live- 
ried servants  stood  with  uncovered  heads,  bow- 
ing to  the  ground  as  she  passed ;  beautiful  maid- 
ens stood  within  call,  and  did  her  bidding,  and 
obeyed  her  every  wish ;  she  wore  rich  robes,  and 
her  splendid  hair  was  wreathed  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  oh,  more  than  all,  her  Rupert  loved 
her  almost  to  idolatry !     She  had  gained  the  top 
round  of  the  ladder  of  her  ambition,  and  was 
intensely   happy.      Time  wrought   no   change. 
Each  succeeding  month   passed   like  its    pre- 
decessor— each  day  Eatrina  looked  lovelier  than 
the  last,  and  each  day  Rupert  found  fresh  cause 
to  worship  his  beautiful  bride.      He  seemed  to 
live  only  in  the  light  of  her  smile ;  her  slightest 
wish  was  a  law  ;  and  her  most  extravagant  com- 
mand instantly  obeyed.     It  was  an  intoxicating 
dream  to  Eatrina,  this  life;  it  seemed  almost 
like  a  glimpse  of  heaven.     At  length,  when  she 


most  needed  his  care,  and  when,  in  tket,  his  love 
seemed  to  bum  brighter  than  eTer,  he  informed 
his  beautiful  wife  that  business  of  an  all  important 
nature  compelled  him  to  tear  himself  fh>m  hii 
Eatrina*8  arms.     She  was  not  to  be  pacified. 
Her  old  impulsiveness  renewed  itself  in  her  de- 
termination to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went 
It  needed  all  the  baron's  eloquence  to  induce  her 
to  give  up  her  resolve,  and  submit  to  be  guided 
by  him ;    and  promising  a  speedy  retam,  and 
vowing  eternal  fidelity,  he  left  the  inconsolable 
Eatrina  to  the  care  of  her  domestics.     Letters 
breathing  the  same  unutterable  affection,  were 
frequently  received  by  his  wife,  whose  sole  hap- 
piness now  consisted  in  reading  those  precious 
billct'douXf  and  counting  the  days  that  intervene 
between  her  and  happiness.     But  days  became 
weeks,  and  weeks  months,  and  yet  he  returned 
not  to  his  disconsolate  Eatrina.     In  course  of 
time  she  became  a  mother,  and  the  joyful  news 
was  communicated   to  the  baron  by  a  courier 
dispatched  by  the  happy  mother,  who  doubted 
not  that  all  business  would  be  laid  aside,  and 
that  he  would  speedily  return  to  his  wife  and 
son.    Nor  was  she  disappointed,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  had  the  happiness  of  again  beholding 
her  husband.     The  little  Bupert  grew  apace,  and 
inherited  all  that  was  most  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive in  both  parents,  until  his  third  year,  when 
he  suddenly  sickened  and  died,  after  a  few  day's 
illness.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  anguish  of 
Eatrina  under  this  unlooked-for  and  heavy  blow, 
and  she  mourned  unceasingly  for  her  boy.    His 
death,  and  the  frequent  and  protracted  absence 
of  the  baron,  who  had  failed  to  make  good  his 
promise,  and  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife,  told 
upon  Eatrina*s  spirits,  and  her  beauty.     She 
became  roused  by  misfortune,  and  grew  daily 
more  and  more  haughty  and  exacting,  until  the 
baron,  weary  of  her  fitful  moods,  became  less 
and  less  kind,  and,  at  length,  exasperated  be- 
yond measure  with  her  insolent  caprices,  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  revealed  to  her  her  true  situ- 
ation. 

The  rage  of  a  tigress,  robbed  of  its  whelps,  is 
mild  in  comparison  to  that  of  this  haughty  and 
insulted  woman.  And  after  the  first  burst  had 
passed,  she  opened  her  soul  to  receive  that  same 
dark  guest  who  had  once  before  entered  unbid- 
den. But  it  was  now  even  more  black  and  hideeoe 
';  than  when  it  had  first  entered,  and  Eatrina 
clasped  it  closer,  the  more  hideous  and  revolting 
it  became,  until  her  whole  being  became  absorbed 
in  its  contemplation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
<*I11  news  travels  fast,"  is  an  old  proverb; 
and  the  news  which   Eaterina  received  a  few 
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days  sabseqaent  to  the  departure  of  her  false 
lover,  were  not  calculated  to  allay  the  storm  he 
had  raised.  So  far  from  haying  broken  his  en- 
gagement with  Edalinda,  he  had  fulfilled  it  to 
the  letter  at  the  appointed  period.  And  now,  for 
the  first  time  since  her  marriage,  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  child.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  disap- 
pointment that  a  son  was  not  born  to  inherit  the 
princely  estates  and  title;  but  the  little  Eda^ 
linda  was  so  beautiful  that  the  father  half  forgot 
his  chagrin,  as  he  looked  at  the  helpless  being 
before  him.  He  remembered,  and  it  may  be, 
not  without  a  pang  of  regret,  the  bright  boy  of 
his  once  beloved  Katrina,  and  he  marveled 
whether  the  breach  between  them  ever  would  be 
healed,  and  whether  he  could  ever  love  another  | 
as  he  had  loved  his  imperious  peasant  girl. 

He  had  not  heard  from  her  since  he  left  her 
in  her  wild  rage,  for  the  illness  of  the  baron^s, 
and  the  interesting  event  which  then  occurred, 
had  prevented  him  from  writing  to  her,  and,  in 
fact  had,  for  a  time  driven  her  from  his  thoughts. 
In  time,  news  reached  him  that  she  had  left  the 
castle,  and  had  gone,  none  knew  whither;  and 
to  the  castle,  after  her  convalescence,  he  con- 
Teyed  his  wife  and  child.  Among  the  numerous 
domestics  was  an  old  woman,  bent  with  age,  who 
had  come,  none  knew  when,  or  from  whence ;  but 
she  took  her  place  so  quietly,  and  seemed  to 
know  it  so  well,  that  none  questioned  her  right 
to  be  there.  In  time,  too,  the  little  Edalinda 
grew  fond  of  her,  and  the  Baroness  allowed  her 
to  take  charge  occasionally  of  the  little  girl, 
whoso  affection  for  her  strange  old  nurse  daily 
increased.  And  when  a  son  was  added  to  the 
family,  the  dame  Urfrcid  became  the  sole  nurse 
of  the  now  almost  neglected  daughter.  There 
was,  of  course,  great  rejoicing  on  the  birth  of 
the  wished-for  heir,  and  the  parents'  hearts  were 
gladdened  in  witnessing  his  daily  growth  and  in- 
telligence. But  how  short-lived  is  human  hap- 
piness. Before  the  young  baroness  had  left  her 
chamber  her  eon  was  a  corpse.  Consternation 
reigned  throughout  the  castle,  his  death  had 
been  so  sudden,  so  unlooked  for,  that  it  struck 
every  one  with  awe.  None  were  louder  in  their 
grief  than  Urfried,  although  there  were  some 
who  afterward  remembered  that  when  her  grief 
was  loudest,  there  was  a  flashing  of  the  eye,  as 
if  she  secretly  rejoiced.  The  sorrow  of  the 
young  mother  was  deep  and  lasting,  and  al- 
though Time,  who  brings  healing  on  his  wings 
to  all,  brought  peace  at  length  to  the  troubled 
waters  of  her  soul,  yet  she  grew  sad  and  melan- 
choly. And,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  she  gave 
birth  to  another  son,  she  watched  him  with  fear 
and  trembling,  lest  he  too  would  bo  snatched 
from  before  her  eyes.     And  truly  her  fears  were 


prophetic,  for  the  little  Heinrich,  so  bright  and 
beautiful,  suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent 
cause,  also  left  them  for  that  better  land. 

Then  it  was  that  the  baroness  sunk  beneath 
the  blow.  Her  mental  faculties,  never  strong, 
gave  way,  and  she  became  a  confirmed  maniac. 
In  all  this  time  had  Rupert  never  thought  of  Ka- 
trina  ?  He  had  never  heard  of  Ykr  since  she  left 
the  castle.  Whether  her  proud  spirit,  indignant 
at  the  wrongs  she  had  sustained  at  his  hand,  had 
voluntarily  sought  peace  in  death,  or  whether 
she  roamed  an  outcast  over  the  earth,  he  knew 
not 

His  heart  now  turned  instinctively  to  his 
daughter ;  and  he  watched  with  a  strange  inte- 
rest her  growing  friendship  for  her  white-haired 
nurse.  He  lay  awake  one  night  thinking  over 
the  stirring  events  of  his  life,  and  among  the 
rest,  his  passionate  love  for  Katrina,  when  a 
figure  glided  like  a  ghost  toward  his  bed,  and 
in  the  dim,  flickering  glow  of  his  night-taper,  ho 
beheld  her  of  whom  he  thought !  His  first  im- 
pression was,  that  his  visitant  was  an  inhabitant 
of  spirit-land ;  but  the  demoniac  flash  of  those 
eyes  he  remembered  but  too  well,  and  the  words 
she  spoke,  assured  him  it  was  indeed  Eatrina. 

**  I  am  como  at  last,"  she  said,  bending  over 
him,  her  pale,  white  face  almost  touching  his 
own.  «*Hast  thou  waited  for  me?  I  am  thy 
bride,  Rupert;  we  swore  to  love  each  other; 
how  bravely  we  have  kept  our  oath,  let  thy 
mined  household,  and  my  blackened  soul  attest. 
Thou  hast  made  me  what  I  am,  I  rejoice  that  I 
have  paid  thee  back.  I  leave  thee  now,  but  I 
could  not  go  until  I  told  thee  how  my  soul  re- 
joiced at  its  work."  She  glided  from  the  room 
as  noiselessly  as  she  had  entered,  before  the  con- 
science-stricken baron  could  arrest  her.  On  the 
morrow  it  was  discovered  that  Urfried  had  gone, 
and  not  alone  Urfried,  but  the  little  Edalinda 
also.  The  baron  groaned  aloud  in  his  agony. 
Ho  had  sowed  the  wind,  and  was  now  reaping 
the  whirlwind.  Ho  called  down  curses  on  the 
head  of  her,  who,  like  a  spirit  of  darkness  had 
spread  death  and  horror  over  his  household,  and 
he  shuddered  to  think  that  that  head  had  ever 
rested  on  his  bosom,  and  those  fiendish  lips 
prest  kisses  on  his  own. 

He  offered  immense  rewards,  and  scoured  the 
country  in  all  directions,  but  no  trace  of  the 
fugitives  could  be  discovered.  Ho  roamed  like 
an  unquiet  spirit  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
trembled  when  a  degraded  female  crossed  his 
path,  lest  in  that  vice-stained  creature  he  might 
behold  her  whom  he  sought  He  was  one  night 
at  the  opera  at  Paris,  not  so  much  to  seek  for  a 
pleasure  he  knew  was  not  for  him,  but  to  scan 
every  female  face  there,  as  he  had  done  through* 
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out  all  Europe  for  twelve  years.    Bat  now,  as    then,  Edalinda,  how  is  it,  wilt  thou  resign  mj 
heretofore,  his  search  was  hopeless,  when,  as  he    Ioyo  ?" 


was  about  to  leave  the  house,  he  felt  his  arm 
touched,  and  turning,  he  saw  a  masked  female. 

**  Come  with  me,''  she  whispered,  '*  I  can  ^to 
thee  news  of  thy  long  lost  daughter ;  follow  me 
if  thou  wouldst  see  her." 


<( 


Who  are  you  that  thus  meddles  between  a 
father  and  his  daughter's  Ioto?"  fiercely  de- 
manded the  barozL 

**  It  can  ayail  you  nothing  to  know  my  name, 
said  he  superciliously.     <*  Tour  daughter  found 


He  obeyed  mefihanically ;  and  she  guiding  him  j  it  to  her  taste,  if  she  is  satisfied  yon  must  of 
to  the  most  fashionablo  square  of  the  metropolis,  !  course  be  so." 

ascended  the  steps  of  a  magnificent  house  and       *<Speakthen,  Edalinda,"  said  her  father.    "If 
entered.  '  thou  be  in  reality  my  daughter,  relieTO  my  mind 

Where  is  the  Lady  Edalinda  Ton  Lichteneau?"  |  of  the  horrid  weight  that  is  pressing  upon  it 
she  asked  of  a  servant    Every  word  fell  like    Art  thou  tliis  man's  wife  7" 


molten  lead  on  the  baron's  heart 

<*  The  Lady  Edalinda  is  in  her  boudoir,"  an- 
swered the  lackey. 

«  Sups  my  lord  with  her  to-night  ?"  she  asked 
agiain.  And  on  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, she  ascended  the  marble  staircase. 

'<  Pardon  me,  madame,"  said  the  servant,  <*my 
lady  receives  no  visitors  to-night" 

<'She  will  admit  me,"  returned  the  other, 
haughtily;  and  advancing,  she  threw  open  the 
door,  and  announced,  <<His  Excellency  Baron 
von  Lichteneau!" 

The  baron  gaxed  like  one  awaking  from  a 
dream.  He  could  not  realize  the  thought  that 
the  beautiful  being  before  him,  now  expanded 
into  perfect  womsmhood,  was  the  daughter  he 
had  so  long  sought  He  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  as  if  to  collect  his  bewildered  thoughts, 
when  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  noticed  on  en- 
tering the  room  advanced  toward  him.  <*  I  have 
the  honor,"  he  said,  slowly,  measuring  his  guest 
as  he  spoke.  '*  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  Baron  von  Lichteneau,  to  what  fortunate  cir- 
cumBtance  am  I  to  attribute  that  pleasure  ?  Have 
the  gooduesB  to  explain,  Monsieur." 

**  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  his  conductress, 
**  has  called  to  visit  his  daughterk  I  crave  your 
pardon,  my  lord,  for  entering  so  unceremoniously, 
but  I  judged  that  his  anxiety  to  see  his  child 
would  prove  his. excuse." 

In  an  instant  the  baron  was  by  the  side  of  his 
daughter.  He  gazed  for  a  moment  on  those 
downcast  features,  and  then  giving  himself  up 
to  a  host  of  warm,  strange  feelings,  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  a  thousand  kisses 
on  her  lips.  "My  Edalinda!  my  treasure!  I 
have  found  thee  at  last  Come  with  me,  dearest, 
I  know  not  by  what  perils  thou  art  surrounded, 
but  I  fear  for  thee,  and  thy  safety  is  my  first 
wish !  Come  with  me,  my  child,  it  is  thy  father 
asks  thee." 

<*This  lady,"  said  her  companion,  advancing, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,   '*  has 
placed  herself  under  my  protection,  nor  shall  she, 
unless  of  her  own  firee  will,  leave  me.    Speak, 


Edalinda  buried  her  face  between  her  hands, 
and  sat  silent 

**  Nay,"  said  the  masked  female,  ^  the  Lady 
Edalinda  von  Lichteneau,"  how  gloatingly  she 
dwelt  on  the  name,  **  is  the  mistsess  of  Lord  St. 
Maurice.    I  must  unravel  the  mystery." 

''  Fiend !  incarnate  fiend !"  said  the  tortured 
baron,  turning  to  his  informant  '*  I  know  yoo 
now.  You  have  sought  to  satiate  your  venge- 
ance, but  you  Bhall  yet  be  balked.  Either  this 
villain  shall  make  good  the  evil  he  has  done,  aud 
remove  the  stain  he  has  made,  or,  by  the  God 
who  formed  me,  his  life  blood  shall  atone  for  it" 

His  lordship  laughed  a  low,  silvery,  taunting 
laugh. 

**  I  have  a  fancy  for  my  pretty  Linda,"  he  eaii^ 
in  a  careless  tone,  **  but  as  to  making  her  othe 
than  she  is,  that  is  entirely  out  of  my  power;  for 
not  oven  here  in  this  paradise  of  luxury  and  lati- 
tude, can  a  man  legally  own  two  wives.  And  as 
I  am  already  supplied  with  one,  it  is  impossible, 
my  friend,  to  take  your  interesting  daughter." 

"  Cowardly  dastard,"  said  the  baron,  foaming 
with  rage,  '*  defend  yourself  if  there  be  a  spark 
of  manhood  in  your  nature." 

*'  Softly,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  othor,  laying 
a  heavy  hand  on  his  arm,  *'not  here,  and  in  the 
presence  of  ladies.  Besides,  I  feel  somewhat 
loth  to  spill  so  much  blood.  I  ran  poor  Dacres 
through  the  body  for  her,  before  I  got  her ;  she 
has  been  dearly  purchased  already." 

"  Hearest  thou  that  ?"  high  and  haughty  Baron 
of  Lichteneau,  thy  daughter  is  cheap,"  said,  or 
rather  screamed  the  other  female.  She  had  re- 
moved her  mask,  and  revealed,  what  the  baron 
had  in  fact  already  divined,  the  features  of  £a- 
trina.  Her  beauty  still  shone  brilliantly,  but  a 
demon's  nature  perverted  the  expressiou,  and 
Lichteneau  recoiled  as  he  gazed  on  her. 

**1  thought  to  have  sent  for  thee  when  I  first 
sold  her  to  dishonor,"  she  continued,  **  but  there 
was  still  enough  virtue  left  to  bring  her  back  to 
the  path  ftrom  whence  I  taught  her  to  stray.  I 
waited;  another  and  another  claimed  her,  until 
at  last  I  found  her  bo  deeply  steeped  in  guilt. 
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that  eren  I  could  teach  her  no  more.  I  now  give 
her  to  thee ;  take  her  to  thy  proud  castle,  bid 
thy  menials  obey  her,  show  her  to  her  idiot 
mother,  and  then  proclaim  when  and  how  yon 
found  her.  My  vengeance  is  satisfied,  I  have 
wreaked  it  not  only  on  you  and  yours,  but  on  all 
of  your  sex.  My  wrongs  were  great,  my  roTcnge 
has  been  complete.  I  leave  you  wifeless,  child- 
less, and  dishonored.  The  fiend  you  implanted 
in  my  heart  had  grown  fierce  and  terrible ;  it  no 
longer  was  the  slave  to  my  will,  but  I  became  in 
turn  its  blind  and  passive  instrument.  It  has 
wrought  this  evil,  not  I.  I  gave  it  power  over 
me ;  I  made  it  my  master,  and  I  have  but  done 
its  bidding." 

The  baron  bore  his  wretched  daughter  home. 


but  sorely  agidnst  her  will.  The  precept  and 
example  of  her  guilty  instructress  had  poisoned 
her  mind,  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  any  other 
than  the  life  she  had  lead.  And  the  baron  was 
forced,  with  bolt  and  bar,  to  keep  her  prisoner. 
The  turret  is  yet  shown  where  the  beautiful  Lady 
Edalinda  pined  in  captivity. 

The  castle  is  now  a  ruin,  gray  and  moulder- 
ing, and  its  inmates  sleep  in  dust,  but  the  story 
of  the  peasant  gprl's  revenge  is  y^  told  by  the 
peasantry,  and  the  grim  chambers  look  more 
grim  and  dreary,  after  listening  to  the  recital  of 
the  events  which  transpired  there.  A  gloomy 
horror  seems  to  pervade  the  place,  and  the  very 
sunbeams  seem  to  cast  a  sickly  hue  through  the 
antique  windows  of  that  guilt-stained-  abode. 
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Thr  defeat  of  General  Braddock's  army  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  is  justly  styled  by 
that  most  distinguished  writer,  Mr.  Sparks,  "One 
of  tlie  most  remarkable  events  in  American  his- 
tory." In  a  few  months  time,  a  full  century  will 
liavo  elapsed  since,  on  a  fair  summer's  morning, 
the  waters  of  that  beautiful  stream  ran  red  with 
the  be:<t  blood  of  Britain  and  of  America;  and 
yet,  until  this  late  day,  no  full,  or  even  accurate, 
account  of  the  affair  has  transpired.  Mr.  Sparks, 
it  is  true,  has  incidentally  given  us  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  conflict,  as  a  note  to  another  theme ; 
but  this,  though  admirably  executed  so  far  as  it 
goes,  cannot  pretend  to  satisfy  the  more  extend- 
ed curiosity  of  the  student.  Other  authors  have 
also  turned  aside  occasionally  to  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  events  of  that  fatal  day,  but  owing 
to  various  circumstances,  its  entire  story  has, 
till  now,  remained  untold. 

If  ever  there  was  a  just  cause  of  war,  Eng- 
land had  it  in  1755.  By  the  treaty  of  October,  1 
1748,  (Art  III.,)  that  of  Utrecht  (1713),  and 
numerous  others,  were  recognized  and  con- 
firmed in  all  their  parts;  save,  of  course, 
such  as  might  be  modified  by  the  pact  in  question 
— and  were  formally  constituted  its  basis.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (Art.  XII.,)  all  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia,  with  its  ancient  limits,  and  all 
its  dependencies,  were  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great  ^' 
Britain;"  and,  furthermore,  it  was  provided 
(Art.  XV.)  that  "the  subjects  of  France,  inhabi- 
tant^ of  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  should  not  dis- 
turb or  molest  in  any  manner  whatever,  the  five 
Indian  nations,  which  are  subject  to  Great  Bri- 


tain, nor  its  other  American  allies."  These 
articles  were  certainly  incorporated  into  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  with  neither 
stipulation  were  the  French  willing  to  comply. 
The  last  clause  would  evidently  always  open  to 
Great  Britain  a  cams  belli;  for  it  was  impossible 
for  a  year  at  a  time  to  pass  by  without  some 
troubles  between  the  Iroquois  and  their  Cana- 
dian neighbors ;  and  in  such  cases  each  party, 
on  the  showing  of  the  other,  is  inevitably  the  ag- 
gressor. But  the  provision  respecting  NoTa 
Scotia  was  widely  different  The  restoration  of 
Louisbourg,  as  matters  then  stood,  was  a  point 
of  equal  importance  to  the  settlers  in  Canada, 
and  the  colonists  of  New  England.  Under  ita 
ancient  lords,  this  nursing. mother  of  privateers 
would  be  powerful  alike  to  preserve  the  French, 
and  to  destroy  the  English  trade  and  fisheries  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  annoyance,  there- 
fore, of  the  New  England  people  was  extreme 
and  well-founded;  and  at  their  earnest  repre- 
sentations the  home  government  was  finally  in- 
stigated to  adopt  the  only  practical  method  left 
of  peaceably  dissipating  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  threatened  by  the  constantly  increas- 
ing power  and  malignity  of  the  French.  The 
armed  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  till  then  unnoticed  or  disregarded 
by  the  ministry,  became  now  a  aalijeet  of  con- 
sideration. In  the  spring  of  1748,  and  during 
that  and  the  ensuing  year,  several  thousand  colo- 
nists were  sent  thither  by  the  government,  at  an 
expense  of  £70,000,  and  the  town  of  Halifax 
was  founded.    But  the  French,  who  had  hitherto 
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ended  or  disingenuously  dallied  with  their  obli- 
gations to  yield  up  the  peninsula — suppressing, 
wherever  they  could,  the  settlements  of  the 
English  there,  and  constancy  increasing  their 
own  strength  by  reinforcements — now  openly  re- 
sisted,  under  M.  de  la  Come,  the  progress  of 
their  rivals.  Thus  commenced  that  scene  of 
constant  dissension  and  strife  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  original  settlers,  scattered  over  the 
land,  and  the  subjects  of  the  crown  to  which  it 
lawflilly  pertained ;  whose  melancholy  termina- 
tion was  that  enforced  expatriation  which  poste- 
rity has  consecrated  to  sorrow  in  the  pages  of 
Evangeline.  That  the  Court  of  Versailles,  through 
its  subordinate  ofBioers,  promoted  and  encouraged 
the  sturdy  denial  of  British  sovereignty  by  these 
loyal-hearted  Acadions,  cannot  at  this  day  be 
doubted  or  denied;  but  the  result  of  such  a 
course  was  as  fatal  to  the  fair  fame  of  the  con- 
querors as  to  the  happiness  of  the  conquered. 

Nor  did  the  French  government  confine  itself 
to  an  unavowed  but  well-supported  resistance  to 
the  progress  of  Anglo-American  power  in  the 
north  only.  Thirty  years  before,  its  grand 
scheme  for  uniting  its  colonies,  firom  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  by  a  chain  of  posts 
along  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  lakes, 
had  begun  to  be  tangibly  developed :  ever  bent 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  these  cherished  ideas,  al- 
ready its  encroaching  grasp  was  extended,  with 
many  ramifications,  from  Canada  to  the  Lower 
Mississippi.  In  1731,  Crown  Point  was  unlaw- 
fully erected  by  the  French,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  of  New  York :  Niagara  had 
been  seized  on  in  1720.  In  truth,  their  policy 
seemed  both  rational  and  feasible.  During  a 
large  portion  of  the  year,  the  natural  outlets  of 
Canada  were  effectually  sealed  by  the  angry  ele- 
ments ;  supplies  of  troops  or  provisions — in  fact, 
almost  every  intercourse  whatever  with  Europe — 
were  utterly  shut  out  from  its  ports.  The  facility 
of  water  communication  between  Canada  and 
New  Orleans,  by  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west 
would,  if  made  properly  available,  not  only  fa- 
cilitate the  secure  transmission  of  supplies,  but 
would  inevitably  throw  the  whole  peltry  trade  of 
those  regions  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  they  were  desirous  of 
procuring  so  manifest  an  advantage;  but,  un- 
happily for  themselves,  they  grasped  at  too 
much,  and  lost  the  whole.  Like  the  dog  in 
the  fable,  they  sacrificed  not  only  the  hoped- 
for  gain,  but  all  their  present  good,  in  the  en- 
deavor. 

To  have  opened  a  communication  between  their 
widely  separated  establishments,  by  way  of  the 
western  lakes  and  the  Illinois,  would  have  been 
a  comparatively  safe,  and  by  far  the  wiser  mode 


i  of  procedure  for  the  French,  under  the  cireuB- 
j  stances  of  their  position.   So  far  as  its  ostensiUs 
,  objects  were  concerned,  it  would  have  perfectly 
I  answered  the  purpose,  and  the  trade  it  would 
secure  would  have  been  prodigious ;  nor  could 
the  English,  every  thing  considered,  have  made 
any  very  effectual  opposition.     Bui  to  adopt  this 
route  would  have  left  too  wide  a  margin  for  Bri- 
tish enterprise.    The  warlike  teibes  seated  be- 
tween the  Illinois  and   the  Alleghanies — the 
broad  lands  watered  by  the  Muskingum,  the 
Scioto,  and  other  kindred  streams,  by  whose 
marge  arose  the  bark  lodges  of  the  Shawanoea 
and  the  Belawares — the  gloomy  forests,  where. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

the  Six  Nations  wandered  on  their  distant  hunt- 
ing parties — these  would  have  still  remained  open 
to  the  visits — subjected  to  the  influence  of  their 
hated  rivals.  The  notion  of  occupying  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  planting  a  line  of 
forts  from  Lake  Erie,  by  the  Le  Bocuf,  to  the 
Alleghany,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  a  more  dangerous,  but  a  more  fas- 
cinating vision.  Its  execution  would  probably 
be  fraught  with  much  hazard,  but  its  results,  if 
successful,  were  too  precious  to  suffer  the  powers 
that  were  to  resist  the  temptation.  Out  of  the 
nettle  danger  they  hoped  to  pluck  the  flower 
safety;  and,  at  one  time,  it  really  seemed  as 
though  all  their  anticipations  were  to  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  But  the  wisdom  of  Al- 
mighty Providence  had  ordered  the  event  other- 
wise. 

In  an  evil  hour,  .then,  for  themselves,  the 
French  decided  to  persevere  in  the  latter  plan. 
While  the  Appallachian  chain,  it  was  thought, 
would  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  British  colonies,  and  as  a  well-mark- 
ed and  palbable  boundary  between  the  two  na- 
tions, the  whole  body  of  the  western  Indians 
would  be  thrown  completely  under  their  control. 
Already  game  had  begun  to  be  scarce,  or  to  dis- 
appear utterly,  east  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
best  fiirs  were  to  be  found  upon  the  further  mde. 
With  forts  and  trading  houses  once  established 
in  their  midst,  it  would  not  be  difBicult  to  pre- 
vent the  savages  from  supplying  the  English 
dealers,  or  receiving  in  turn  their  commodities. 
The  peltry  traffic,  so  profitable  to  European  com- 
merce, had  already  to  be  pursued  on  the  fron- 
tiers ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that  the  Indiana 
*  would  go  thither  to  seek  no  better  market  than 
they  could  find  at  home.  The  certain  conse- 
quences, too,  of  thus  virtually  monopolizing  the 
right  to  buy  and  sell  with  the  savages,  would  be 
to  secure,  beyond  a  peradventure,  their  services 
against  the  English,  in  any  difficulty  that  might 
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oecnr.   There  is  nothing  the  American  aborigine 
learns  more  quioklj  than  to  abandon  his  rude 
native  weapons  of  the  chase — the  bow  or  the  flint- 
headed    spear — ^for   the  fusil    and   gunpowder 
.  of  the  whites ;  and  haTing  become  thus  depend- 
ent on  hid  neighbors  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, it  has  neyer  been  found  difficult  to  point  out 
other  and  less  innocent  employment  for  his  arms. 
Bj  thus  building  up  a  mighty  power  behind  the 
English  settlements,  they  would  not  only  be  in  a 
position  to  terribly   annoy,  if  not  to  entirely 
OTercome  them,  in  the  event  of  war,  but  also  to 
clog  and  embarrass  their  prosperity  during  time  ! 
of  peace.     A  very  great  staple  of  that  commerce 
which  made  America  so  valuable  to  Great  Bri-  .' 
tain  being  utterly  destroyed,   its  domestic  in- 
crease, its  foreign  influence,  would  be  materially 
affected.     The  agricultural  productions  of  the 
colonies  would  likewise  be  touched ;   for,  with 
the  constant  necessity,   through  an  imminent 
danger,  there  must  likewise  be  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  a  portion  of  the  population  in  arms ; 
and  thus  the  tobacco  plantations  and  the  fields 
of  maize  would  miss  a  master's  hand,  and  yield 
a  diminished  crop.     It  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider here  how  many  millions  of  money  were 
yearly  employed  at  this  period  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  her  colonies — to  ! 
how  many  thousands  of  souls  it  gave  a  support :  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  such  an 
attack  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  one  must 
at  once  afi'ect  their  value  to  the  other,  and  thus 
render  them,  day  by  day,  less  important,  and 
less  self-capable  of  preservation.     In  short,  as 
was  well  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
French  held  the  colonies  within  their  range  of 
posts  as  in  the  two  ends  of  a  net,  which,  if 
tightened  by  degrees,  would  get  them  all  into 
the  body  of  it,  and  then  drown  them  in  the  sea. 

The  boundary  disputes  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  tended  still  more  to  render  easy  of 
execution  the  designs  of  the  French.  Either  co- 
lony claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  which 
comprehends  the  forks  of  the  Ohio ;  and,  as  if 
to  complicate  matters  even  more  inextricably, 
the  pretensions  of  the  Ohio  Company  were  now 
advanced.  Thus,  with  hesitation  and  delay  on 
the  one  side,  and  strong  energetic  action  upon  the 
other,  the  rival  subjects  of  two  mighty  European 
empires  were  gradually  approaching  the  scene 
of  contest 

In  1752  arrived  in  Canada,  (to  which  govern- 
ment he  bad  been  appointed  by  the  king  on  the 
recommendation  of  M.  de  la  Galissoni^re,)  the 
Marquis  de  Duquesne  de  Menneville,  a  name 
destined  to  become  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
history  of  that  land  whence  the  goldep  lilies  of 
his  nation,  though  watered  by  the  best  blood 


alike  of  friend  and  foe,  were  soon  to  be  extir- 
pated. All  of  his  antecedents  that  can  be  men- 
tioned here  are  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  royal 
marine,  and  bom  of  the  blood  of  Abraham  Du- 
quesne, the  famous  admiral  of  Louis  XIV.  His 
abilities  were  good ;  and  during  his  brief  career 
he  acquitted  himself  thoroughly  of  the  duties  o£ 
his  position ;  but  the  haughtiness  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  lack  of  affability  in  his  manneri^ 
prevented  his  ever  attaining  any  great  degree  of 
popularity  with  the  Canadians.  Nevertheless, 
he  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  some  singu- 
larly generous  dispositions.  In  October,  1754, 
an  English  woman,  nineteen  years  of  age,  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  from  Quebec.  Twelve  years  be- 
fore, while  yet  almost  an  infant,  she  had  been 
captured  by  the  savages,  and  by  them  sold  as  a 
slave  in  Canada.  In  new  scenes  and  the  lapse 
of  time,  the  names  of  her  parents,  the  very  place 
of  her  birth,  had  entirely  passed  from  her  me- 
mory ;  but  she  still  clung  to  the  sounds  of  the 
tongue  of  her  native  land,  and  dreamed  of  the 
day  when  she  should  be  reunited  to  her  unknown 
kindred.  By  some  chance,  her  pitiful  story 
reached  the  governor's  ears ;  and,  full  of  com- 
passion, he  at  once  purchased  her  freedom,  and 
furnished  her  with  the  means  of  returning  to  the 
British  colonies.  There  she  wandered  from  city 
to  city,  vainly  publishing  her  narration,  and 
seeking  to  discover  those  joys  of  kindred  and  of 
home  that  she  had  never  known.  An  act  of  this 
kind  should,  at  any  season,  reflect  credit  upon 
the  performer ;  but  considering  its  particular  oc- 
casion, when  war  was  plainly  looming  in  the 
horizon,  to  liberate  and  restore  in  this  manner  a 
person  abundantly  qualified  to  reveal  so  much  of 
the  local  secrets  of  Quebec,  must  clothe  the  cha- 
racter of  M.  de  Duquesne  with  the  attribute  of 
magnanimity,  as  well  as  of  generosity.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1754,  however,  he  demanded  his 
recall  by  the  government,  in  order  to  return  to 
the  naval  service,  and  to  encounter  the  enemy 
upon  a  more  familiar  element 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  Duquesne 
that  the  first  overt  steps  were  taken  for  the 
armed  occupation  of  the  Ohio.  By  the  end  of 
1753,  a  connected  line  of  posts  was  established, 
extending  from  Montreal  in  Canada  to  French 
Creek  in  Pennsylvania.  The  mission  of  Major 
Washington  acquainted  the  Anglo-Americans, 
not  only  with  these  facts,  but  with  their  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  in  their  encroachments.  In 
the  ensuing  spring,  therefore,  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Virginians  to  forestall  them  upon  the 
Ohio. 

The  private  scandal  of  the  place  and  period 
attributed  the  building  of  these  establishments 
and  their  dark  train  of  consequent  calamities  to 
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the  same  cause  as  had,  since  long  before  the  day 
of  Helen  of  Troy,  according  to  Flaccos,  brought 
about  the  waste  of  human  life  and  the  overthrow 
of  mighty  empires.  M.  Pouchot,  an  ofiScer  of 
rank  in  Canada,  does  not  scruple  to  insinuate 
that  the  new  gOTcmor,  shortly  after  his  arriyal 
'in  Quebec,  became  iuTolred  in  an  intrigue  with 
%  beautiful  woman,  the  wife  of  a  resident  of  that 
place.  M.  Bigot,  who  had  recently  passed  from 
the  intendancy  of  Louisbourg  to  that  of  Canada, 
had  in  like  manner  contracted  a  liaison  with  a 
Madame  Pdan,  the  wife  of  the  aide-major  of  the 
city.  Bigot  being  thus  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
missary department  of  the  colony,  it  was  an  easy 
affair  for  the  goyemor  and  himself  to  arrange  a 
plan  by  which  the  willing  husbands  of  the  ladies 
in  question  should  be  detached  from  an  inconye- 
nient  Ticinity  to  their  partners.  Accordingly,  it 
was  decided  to  give  them  lucratire  employments 
in  an  expedition  which,  it  was  grarely  whisper- 
ed, was  concocted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
placing  these  gentlemen|at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  home  ;  and  to  Pdan  was  assigned  the 
command  of  the  forces  which  were  marched  in 
1753.  The  forts  then  built  were  furnished  with 
numerous  and  expensiye  magazines  of  merchan- 
dise and  proTisions;  a  precaution  necessary 
enough  under  the  circumstances  of  their  posi- 
tion, but  which,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  busi- 
ness was  managed,  must  have  afforded  endless 
opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  ill-gotten 
gains.  Together  with  the  proper  proyisions  and 
stores,  all  sorts  of  goods,  i^ways  expensiye,  but 
here  utterly  useless,  were  purchased  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  sent,  for  his  seryice,  into  the 
wilderness.  Stuffs  of  silk  and  yeWet,  ladies* 
slippers  and  damask  shoes,  silk  stockings,  and 
the  costly  wines  of  Spain,  figure  largely  in  the 
category,  and  enable  us  to  conceiye  how  it  came 
about  that  the  French  colonies  cost  the  nation 
so  much,  and  returned  so  little.*    In  fact,  it 

*  In  1753,  the  exports  of  Canada  amounted  to  but 
£68,000;  its  imports  were  £208,000,  of  which  a  great  por- 
tion was  on  the  goremment  aoeonnt,  and  did  not  enter  in- 
to  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  The  exports  of  the  Eng- 
lish proTlnees  during  the  same  year  were  £1,486,000;  their 
imports,  £983,000.  In  1755,  the  Canadian  imports  were 
6,203.272  llTros;  its  exports  but  1,515,730.  And  whUe  the 
population  of  British  America  was  1,200,000  souls,  that 
of  all  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  Louisiana,  could  not  hare 
•xoeeded  80,000.  The  policy  of  sustaining  such  a  colony  at 
•uoh  a  cost  was  thus  doubted  by  the  most  brilliant  if  not 
the  profoundest  writer  of  the  day.  *<  Le  Canada  eoQtait 
beaueonp  et  rapportalt  tris  pen.  Si  la  dixidme  partie  de 
Fargent  englonti  dans  cette  colonie  arait  6t6  employ6  ^ 
dtfricfaer  noe  terres  incnites  en  France,  on  aurit  fait  un 
gain  conpid£rable;  mals  on  arait  rouln  soutenir  le  Canada, 
et  on  ii  pordn  cent  annftes  de  peinee  aree  tout.  Vargent  pro* 
dlgu6e  sans  retonr.  Pour  eomble  de  malheur  on  aoeusait 
dsa  plus  horrible  brigandages  preaqne  tons  oeux  qui  6taient 
tmidoyte  an  nom  da  Boi  dans  cette  malheureuse  oolonie." 
^roUoire 


would  seem  that  the  colonial  stewards  of  the 
king  were  not  unfreqnently  but  too  wont  to  look 
upon  their  office  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
source  of  reyenue  to  themselyes ;  and  when,  like 
Uriah  the  liittite,  the  lords  and  masters  of  these 
new  Bath-shebas  were  sent  down  to  the  host,  they 
doubtless  felt  no  compunction  in  making  th«r 
absence  as  remuneratiye  to  themselyes  as  posri- 
ble.  From  Pouchot's  position  and  character,  it 
is  not  unjust  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  facts  upon 
which  he  bases  his  conclusions :  but  ignorant  as, 
ftom  the  yery  nature  of  his  fabordinate  rank,  he 
must  haye  been  of  the  state  arrangements  and 
politic  designs  of  the  former  goyernors,  and  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  it  is  easy  to  perceiye  how 
erroneous  were  his  inferences.  It  may  be  true 
enough  that  the  husband  of  each  fair  Eyadne 
was  named  to  a  high  oommand  in  the  new  expe- 
dition, but  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
imagine  that  to  procure  their  absence  was  the 
primaiy  motiye  to  its  undertaking. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1754,  at  the  head  of  an 
oyerwhelming  force,  Bf.  de  Coutreooenr  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  Pittsburg  now  stands,  and 
where  a  trifling  proyincial  force  were  busily  en- 
gaged on  a  rude  fortification.  These  were  at 
once  dislodged,  and  the  place  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  works  were  speedily  brought  into 
a  state  of  comparatiye  completion,  and  their 
preponderance  of  strength  was,  not  long  after, 
manifested  by  the  utter  discomfiture  of  Washing- 
ton's little  band  at  Fort  Necessity.  But  rising 
superior  to  adyerse  circumstances,  the  English 
authorities,  as  well  in  the  colonies  as  at  home, 
instantly  decided  upon  sending  forth  such  an 
array  as  should,  in  eyery  direction,  sweep  the 
inyaders  from  their  soil.  During  the  succeeding 
winter  preparations  were  set  on  foot  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
as  it  was  hoped,  to  place  yictory  beyond  a  per- 
adyenture.  Tet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the 
Court  of  St  James  was  all  this  time  tnunmded 
by  the  desire  to  restrain  its  warlike  equipments 
within  such  limits  as  should  not  giye  necessary 
alarm  to  its  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel. 

In  the  meantime,  since  their  arriyal  in  the 
spring,  the  garrison  nnder  M.  de  Contreoosor 
had  experienced  much  priyation  and  suffexisg. 
An  expensiye  and  abundant  supply  of  proyisions 
and  stores  had  at  an  early  day  been  dispatched 
to  this  post  from  Canada,  under  a  strong  escort; 
but  the  difficulties  incident  on  the  portage  at 
Niagara  produced  an  nnwelcome  and  unlooked- 
for  delay.  The  want  of  horses  and  suitable 
equipages  to  transport  them  f^om  the  fort  at 
PresquMsle  to  the  Ohio  was  also  a  great  embar- 
rassment   Four  hundred  of  the  party  expired 
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on  the  route,  either  from  Bcurry  or  from  the 
fktigaes  of  bearing  all  this  burden  upon  their 
ahoulders.  The  proTieions  of  the  escort  were 
Boon  expended,  and  the  magazines  intended  for 
their  comrades  were  put  into  requisition.  Then 
their  contents  l>ecame  known,  and  every  one  took 
freely  from  them  such  wares  as  pleased  his 
&noy.  The  officers  were  clad  in  rich  yeWets, 
and  drank  to  their  fill  of  the  rare  wines  with 
which,  by  the  knaTlsh  connivance  of  the  autho- 
rities with  some  unknown  parties  in  interest,  the 
detachment  was  charged.  A  scene  of  general 
waste  and  confusion  ensued ;  and  while  the  troops 
at  Fort  Du  Qaesne  profited  slightly  enough  by 
the  costly  engagements  that  had  been  criminally 
made  for  their  benefit,  the  couToy  which  was  to 
return  to  Canada  arrived  there  brilliantly  equip- 
ped, and  with  a  report  amply  covering  all  their 
delinquencies. 

It  being  well  understood  that  the  unaided 
efforts  of  the  colonies  would  never  accomplish 
the  desired  end,  the  English  government  took 
the  determination  to  send  two  regiments  of  foot, 
and  a  sufficient  artillery  train  to  their  assistance. 
The  affairs  of  the  American  colonies  were  at  that 
time  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Southern  Province,  assisted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Since  the  days  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  this  board  had  lingered  out  a  supine, 
sinecure  existence.  The  secretary  during  all  this 
period  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  like  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  in  the  Arabian  tale,  clinging 
about  the  neck  of  power  with  a  tenacity  that 
effectually  prevented  any  policy  but  sucK  as  his 
own  jealousy  of  merit,  or  time-serving  selfish- 
ness dictated,  had  hitherto  careftilly  suppressed 
any  indication  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  his  col- 
leagues or  subordinates  to  deserve  the  public  ap- 
probation by  the  exercise  of  a  capacity  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good.  The  records  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  crowded  with  packages  of  remon- 
strances frt)m  the  colonies ;  its  tables  were  co- 
▼ered  with  bundles  of  unread  representations 
and  unnoticed  memorials.  It  seems  indeed  to 
have  existed  for  no  other  object  than,  in  the  lan- 
g;uage  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  register  the  edicts  of  one 
too  powerful  subject.  Of  the  nature  of  Ameri- 
ean  affairs,  of  the  requirements  and  circum- 
stances of  the  provinces  he  misruled  with  abso- 
lute sway,  of  their  very  geography  he  was  ludi- 
crously ignorant.*    In  the  language  of  the  great 

^  When  General  ligonier  hinted  soma  defense  to  him 
Jte  Annapolis,  he  replied  with  his  eysslTe,  lisping  hnm— > 
"Annapolis,  AnnapoUsI  Oh  I  yes,  Ann^x>Iis  mnst  be  d^ 
imded;  to  be  sure,  Annapolis  should  be  defended— where 
is  AnnapoUs?'*  (I.  Walpole's  Geo.  H.,  8U.)  "He  was 
generally  laughed  at,"  says  Smollett,  *<  as  an  ape  in  politics, 
whose  ofBoe  and  inflnenee  served  only  to  render  his  ft>lly 
the  more  notorions."  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was 
one*  thrown  into  a  vast  firight  by  a  stoiy  that  90fiQ0  Vktndi 


'  critic  and  satirist  of  the  day,  he  was  the  strangesr 
phenomenon  that  ever  appeared  in  the  political 
world.  "  A  statesman  without  capacity,  or  the 
smallest  tincture  of  human  learning ;  a  secretary 
who  could  not  write ;  a  financier  who  did  not 
understand  the  mulUplication-table ;  and  the 
treasurer  of  a  vast  empire  who  never  could  ba- 
lance accounts  with  his  own  butler."  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  such  a  character  should 
neglect,  or  blunder  through  his  duties,  careless 
of  the  result  so  long  as  his  own  importance  at 
court  was  not  diminished. 

The  influence  of  Lord  Halifax,  and  of  the 
Buke  of  Cumberland,  was  finally  and  sensibly 
erident  in  the  execution  of  the  scheme ;  and  it 
was  at  the  latter's  special  instigation  that  its 
command  was  bestowed  upon  his  well-tried  fa- 
vorite, Mi^or  General  Edward  Braddock.  Un- 
der the  duke's  command,  Braddock  had  earned 
bloody  laurels  on  many  a  famous  field.  Follow- 
ing the  youthful  example  of  his  father,  he  had 
entered  the  regiment  of  Coldstream  Guards  as 
an  ensign,  so  early  as  1710 ;  and  since  that  pe- 
riod had  shared  in  its  glories  and  its  dangers. 
With  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  it  is  more  than 
probable  he  first  tasted  the  excitement  of  the 
battle-field ;  and  at  Vigo,  at  Dettingen,  and  at 
Fontenoy,  had  proved  himself  a  brave  and  thn. 
rough  soldier.  At  the  moment  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  American  command,  he  was  with  his 
regiment — the  fifteenth — at  Gibraltar. 

Yet,  with  all  his  supposed  capacity,  there  were 
many  objections  to  Braddoek*s  appointment 
Some  thought  him  coarse  and  brutal;  others 
doubted,  more  reasonably,  the  fitness  of  an  offi- 
cer trained  in  the  schools  of  Marlborough,  Cum- 
berland, and  Frederick  of  Prussia,  to  conduct  a 
campaign  in  the  depths  of  an  American  wilder- 
ness. Tet  none  doubted  his  courage.  <<  Despe- 
rate in  his  fortunes,  brutal  in  his  beharior,  ob- 
stinate in  his  sentiments,"  says  Walpole,  "he 

had  marched  ftom  Acadia  to  Cape  Breton.  <<  Where  did 
they  find  transports?"  was  asked.  *<  Transports  I"  cried 
he;  "I  teU  you  they  marched  by  landl"  *<By  land  to  the 
island  of  Gape  Breton  I"  "  What,  is  Gape  Breton  an  IdaBd  f 
Are  yon  sure  of  that?"  And  away  he  posted,  with  aa 
"BgadI  I  wiU  go  dirceUy,  and  teU  the  king  that  Gape  Bre- 
ton is  an  island !"  The  weaknesses  of  this  man  afforded  an 
endless  theme  to  the  sarcasm  of  Smollett's  muse.  In  an- 
other place,  his  manner  of  fiurewell  to  a  general  departing 
tat  America  is  exquisitely  satlred;  **  Pray,  when  does  your 
Ezoelleneysaiir  For  God's  sake  hare  a  care  of  yoor  health, 
and  eat  stewed  prunes  on  the  passage  next  to  your  own 
predons  health,  pray,  your  Bxoellenoy,  take  care  of  tba 
FiTe  Nations— our  good  friends,  the  Five  Nations— tha 
Toryrories,  the  Maooolmacks,  the  Ou^of-the-ways,  tba 
Crickets,  and  the  Kickshaws.  Let  'em  hare  plenty  of 
blankets,  and  stinklbus,  and  wampum ;  and  your  Excellen- 
cy wont  fkil  to  scour  the  kettle,  and  boU  the  diain,  and 
bury  the  tree,  and  plant  the  hatchet,  ha  I"  In  Bubb  Bod* 
Ington's  Biary  (181-4,)  wiU  be  found  other  initances  of 
the  duke's  sOlinesB. 
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was  still  intrepid  and  capable."  Without  reluc- 
tance, but  with  well  fulfilled  foreljodings  of  its 
result,  he  left  England  on  his  new  duty.  The 
night  before  he  started,  he  showed  to  one  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  strong  and  tender  ties, 
the  map  of  the  country  through  which  he  was 
to  march,  and  dwelt  upon  the  numerous  hostile 
bands  with  which  his  little  force  would  be  en- 
Tironed.  *<  We  go,"  said  he,  <<  as  sacrifices  to 
the  altar!" 

On  the  21st  December,  1754,  Braddoek  sailed 
from  the  Downs.  On  the  14th  January,  1755, 
the  last  of  his  troops  followed  him  from  Ireland; 
by  the  middle  of  March  the  whole  -  expedition 
was  arrived  in  Virginia.  Here  new  delays  greet- 
ed him  on  eyery  hand.  Hardly  any  thing  was 
done  by  the  colonies  for  the  ensuing  campaign ; 
and  of  what  was  done,  much  was  bunglingly  or 
insufficiently  executed.  The  English  troops  were 
put  to  the  g^reatest  straits  for  fresh  proTisions ; 
and  even  before  leaying  the  limits  of  colonial 
power,  were  reduced  to  subsist  upon  the  salted 
food  they  had  brought  with  them  from  across  the 
sea.  At  length,  however,  with  about  2000  men 
under  his  command,  the  general,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1755,  set  forth  from  Fort  Cumberland,  in 
Maryland,  for  the  Ohio.  Of  these  troops,  about 
1000  had  been  sent  from  England;  the  remainder 
were  Americans.  His  route  was  long  and  tedious, 
through  an  unknown  forest  Roads  were  to  be 
hewed  through  the  woods;  ravines  filled  up, 
streams  bridged,  and  acclivities  leveled.  Finally, 
leaving  Colonel  Dunbar  and  the  heavier  troops 
behind  him,  Braddoek  pushed  forward  with  some 
thirteen  hundred  of  his  best  and  most  active 
soldiery,  in  hope  to  carry  the  French  fort  ere  it 
could  be  strengthened  by  expected  reinforce- 
ments. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  as  Brad- 
dock  drew  near,  M.  de  ContrecoDur  was  almost 
decided  to  abandon  his  position  without  striking 
a  blow,  and,  withdrawing  his  men,  as  did  his 
successor,  in  1758,  leave  to  the  English  a  blood- 
less victory.  He  certainly  was  prepared  to  sur- 
render on  terms  of  honorable  capitulation.  A 
solitary  gun  was  mounted  upon  a  carriage,  to 
enable  the  garrison  to  evacuate  with  the  honors 
of  war;  it  being  a  point  of  nice  feeling  with  a 
defeated  soldier  that  he  should  retire  with  drums 
beating  a  national  march,  his  own  colors  flying, 
and  a  cannon  loaded,  with  a  lighted  match.  This 
deprives  the  proceeding  of  a  compulsory  sir ;  and 
to  procure  this  gratification,  Contrecoeur  made 
bis  arrangements.  The  British  army  was  so 
overwhelming  in  strength,  so  well  appointed  and 
disciplined,  that  he  perhaps  deemed  any  opposi- 
tion to  its  advance  would  be  not  less  fruitiess 
than  the  defense  of  the  works.    However  this 


may  be,  he  had  as  yet,  on  the  7th  of  July,  ss- . 
nounced  no  definite  conclusion,  tkough  posoUj 
his  views  were  perceptible  enough  to  his  subw- 
dinates.  On  that  day  it  was  known  that  thi 
enemy,  whose  numbers  were  greatly  magnified, 
were  at  the  head-waters  of  Turtle  Creek.  On 
the  8th,  when  his  route  was  changed,  M.  de 
Beaujeu,  a  captain  in  the  regulars,  proposed  to 
the  commander  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
go  forth  with  a  suitable  band  to  prepare  an  am- 
buscade for  the  English  on  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela,  and  to  disppe  with  them  the  pss- 
sago  of  the  second  ford.  If  we  may  believe  tn- 
dition,  it  was  with  undisguised  reluctance  that 
Contracoeur  complied  with  this  request,  and  even 
then,  it  is  said,  refused  to  assign  troops  for  the 
enterprise ;  bidding  him  call  for  volunteers  iS 
for  a  forlorn  hope.  To  that  summons  the  whole 
garrison  responded.  If  this  tale  be  true,  Coa- 
tracoeur  recanted  his  determination,  and  wisdij 
preferred  making  him  a  regular  detachment, 
conditioned  on  his  success  in  obtaining  the  unioi 
of  the  Indians,  who,  to  the  number  of  nearly  a 
thousand  warriors,  were  gathered  at  the  plaee. 
Accordingly,  the  savages  were  at  once  called  to 
a  council.  These  people,  consisting  of  bands 
assembled  from  a  doxen  different  nations,  listen- 
ed with  unsuppressed  discontent  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Frenchman.  Seated  under  the  palisades 
that  environed  the  fort,  or  standing  in  knots 
about  the  speaker,  were  gathered  a  motiey  but  a 
ferocious  crew.  Alienated  ttom  their  ancient 
fHends,  here  were  Delawares  from  the  Susque- 
hannali,  eager  to  speed  the  fatal  stroke,  and  Sba- 
wanoes  from  Grave  Creek  and  the  Muskingum; 
scattered  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations ;  Ojibwas 
and  Pottawattamies  from  the  far  Michigan;  Abe-  . 
nakis  and  Caughnawagas  from  Canada ;  Ottawas 
from  Lake  Superior,  led  on  by  the  royal  Pontiae, 
and  Hurons  from  the  falls  of  Montreal  and  the 
mission  of  Lorette,  whose  barbarous  leader  ^ 
ried  in  a  name  torn  from  the  most  famous  pages 
of  Christian  story.* 

To  these  reluctant  auditors  Beaujeu  stated  Ids 
designs.  <*How,  my  father,"  said  they,  in  re- 
ply, *'  are  you  so  bent  upon  death  that  you  would 
also  sacrifice  us  T  With  our  eight  hundred  men 
do  you  ask  us  to  attack  four  thousand  English  ? 
Truly,  this  is  not  the  saying  of  a  wise  man.  Bat 
we  will  lay  up  what  we  have  heard,  and  to-mor- 
row you  shall  know  our  thoughts."  On  the 
morning  of  the  9  th  of  July,  the  conference  was 

*  "Went  to  Lorette,  ui  English  Tillage  about  eight  toSim 
fi:t)m  Quebec  Saw  the  Indiana  at  mass,  and  heard  tbem 
sing  psalms  tolerably  well— a  danoe.  Qot^well  acquahttcd 
with  Athanase,  who  was  commander  of  the  ladiiois  who 
defeated  General  Braddoek  in  1755— a  very  sennible  fellow." 
— JfA  Journal  qf  an  Ei^Uih  GmUeman  on  a  Tkmr  tknnglt 
Outada  in  1766. 
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repeated,  and  the  Indians  annonnoed  their  inten- 
tion of  refosing  to  join  in  the  expedition.    At 
this  moment  a  runner — probably  one  of  those 
dislodged  by  Gage  in  the  early  dawn — ^bnrst  in 
upon  the  assembly,  and  heralded  the  advent  of 
the  foe.     Well  versed  in  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  savages,  by  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved, and  full  of  tact  and  energy,  Beaojeu  took 
ready  advantage  of  the  excitement  which  these 
tidings  occasioned.     *<I,"  said  he,  **am  deter- 
mined to  go  oat  against  the  enemy.  I  am  certain 
of  victory.     What !  4tL  you  suffer  your  father 
to  depart  alone  ?"    Fired  by  his  language,  and 
the  reproach  it  conveyed,  they  at  once  resolved 
by  acclamation  to  follow  him  to  the  fray.     In  a 
moment  the  scene  was  alive  with  fhintio  enthu- 
siasm.    Barrels  of  bullets  and  flints,  and  casks 
of  powder  were  hastily  rolled  to  the  gates— their 
heads  were  knocked  out,  and  every  warrior  left 
to  supply  himself  at  his  own  discretion.     Then, 
painted  for  war,  and  armed  for  the  combat,  the 
party  moved  rapidly  away,  in  numbers  nearly 
nine  hundred  strong,  of  whom  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  were  Indians,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  Canadians,  and  seventy- two  regular  troops.* 
Subordinate  to  Beaujeu  were  MM.  Dumasf  and 
De  Ligaeris,  both  captains  in  the  regular  army, 
four  lieutenants,  six  ensigns,  and  twenty  cadets. 

*  Another  French  aooount  estimatee  the  French  and 
Canadians  a«  250,  and  the  savages  as  &11 ;  a  third,  at  233 
whitM  and  600  Indians,  llie  English  rated  their  nnmbers 
from  as  high  as  1500  regulars  and  600  Canadians,  besides 
MTages  (XXV.  Oent  Mag..  379,)  to  as  low  as  400  men,  all 
told.  (I.  8p.  Franklin,  191.  Drake's  Indian  CaptiTlties, 
183;)  and  Washington  himself  could  not  have  believed 
they  ezoeeded  300.    (11.  Sp.  Wash.,  87.) 

f  For  his  conduct  on  the  9th  of  July,  M.  Dumas  was  early 
In  the  subsequent  year  promoted  to  succeed  M.  de  Oontre- 
ooeur  in  the  command  of  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Here  he  proved 
himself  an  active  and  vl;;llant  ofQcer,  his  war-parties  ravag- 
ing Pennsylvania,  and  penetrating  to  within  twenty 
leagues  of  its  metropolis.  A  copy  of  instructions  signed  by 
hioi,  on  23d  March,  1756,  was  found  In  the  pocket  of  the 
Sfeor  Donville,  who,  being  sent  to  surprise  the  Engli^  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  got  the  worst  of  it  and  lost  his  own  acalp. 
This  letter  concludes  in  a  spirit  of  humanity  honorable  to 
its  writer.  In  the  spring  of  1769,  the  king  created  him  a 
mi^or-general  and  Inspector  of  the  troops  of  the  marine, 
tvho  seem  to  have  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  usual  Gana> 
dian  army.  At  the  fiiege  of  Quebec  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  war  he  was  actively  employed.  In  July,  1759,  he  com- 
manded in  the  unlucky  eotip  det  ieoUers^  where  1600  men, 
partly  composed  of  lads  from  the  schools,  in  endeavoring  to 
destroy  Monckton's  battery,  became  so  bewildered  in  the 
darkness  as  to  mbtake  flriend  for  ibe.  and  nearly  destroyed 
•s^h  other.  We  may  presume  he  Ibught  not  where  Mont- 
calm fell  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham ;  since,  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  capital,  he  held  Jacques  Cartier  with  600  men 
hy  order  of  M.  de  Levis.  And  when  that  general  besieged 
Murray  in  Quebec,  in  1760,  Dumas  was  in  command  of  the 
lines  from  Jacques  Cartier  to  Pointe-aux-Trembles.  At 
last,  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  gave  Canada  to  the  Bng> 
Ush,  and  Dumas  pas.^ed  with  hi^  comrades'  in  arms  to 
France.  Here  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  was  visited  by  the 
nine  persecutions  that  waited  alike  on  almost  erery  man 
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Thongh  his  numbers  were  thus  not  so  greatly  in- 
ferior to  Braddook's,  it  is  not  likely  that  Beau- 
jean  calculated  on  doing  more  than  gifing  the 
English  a  severe  check,  and  perhaps  delaying 
for  a  few  days  their  advance.  It  is  impossible 
that  he  should  have  contemplated  the  complete 
Tictory  that  was  before  him. 

On  the  eyening  of  the  8th  of  July,  the  ground 
had  been  carefully  reconnoiterod,  and  the  proper 
place  for  the  action  selected.  The  intention  was 
to  dispute  as  long  as  possible  the  passage  of  tho 
second  ford,  and  then  to  fall  back  upon  the  ra- 
Tines.  But  long  ere  they  reached  the  scene,  the 
swell  of  military  music,  the  crash  of  falling 
trees,  apprised  them  that  the  foe  had  already 
crossed  the  river,  and  that  his  pioneers  were  ad- 
vanced into  the  woodlands.  Quickening  their 
pace  into  a  run,  they  managed  to  reach  the  bro- 
ken ground  just  as  the  van  of  the  English  came 
in  sight  Braddock  was  just  ascending  the 
gentle  slopes  that  led  from  the  river-side  to  the 
steeper  face  of  the  mountain.  Before  him,  con- 
cealed by  clustering  vines  and  undergrowth,  lay 
three  ravines,  which  seem  almost  as  though  ex- 
pressly designed  by  nature  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  were  now  to  be  put  And  while  the 
one  party  was  perfectly  prepared  to  avail  itself 
of  their  shelter,  the  other  was  in  utter  ignorance 

who  had  been  In  a  Canadian  public  employ— on  the  peeii- 
lating  Bigot  and  the  upright  Yaudrouil.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, and  after  1763,  he  was  made  a  brigadier  and  appoint- 
ed to  the  government  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  of  Hour- 
bon.  Thus  much  may  be  positively  stated  of  Dumao.  To 
the  romantic  story  of  his  persecution  by  Contrecoeur  we 
cannot  attach  implicit  faith.  It  says  that  jealoupy  of  his 
success  induced  Contrecoeur  to  send  Dumas  home  on  « 
charge  of  purloining  the  public  stores;  that  he  was  tried 
and  cashiered,  SAd  retired  in  disgrace  to  Provence ;  that 
during  the  Revolutionary  war  Washington  informed  La* 
&yette  of  these  circumstances,  whose  influence  speedily 
brought  Dumas  in  triumph  to  Paris  to  receive  the  grade  of 
a  general  officer.  Since  Pouchot  deliberately  insinuatee  that 
Dumas  was  inclined  to  such  practices,  we  may  conclude  It 
not  unlikely  that  on  his  return  to  France  his  conduct 
was  severely  scrutinixed;  but  much  of  tho  rest  of  the 
anecdote  is  palpably  fahe.  It  is  believed  by  many  that 
Alexandre  Dumas,  the  famous  novelist,  is  a  son  of  this 
general ;  but  this  view  is  not  confirmed  by  the  M6moires 
of  the  former.  Ue  says  that  his  father,  Thomas-Alexandre 
Davy  de  la  Palleterie,  a  general  of  the  Republic,  was  born 
at  St  Domingo  In  1762,  son  of  Marlo-Alexandre-Antolne 
Davy,  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie  (bom  1710,  died  1786,)  a 
colonel  of  artillery,  and  Marie  Tessette-Dumas,  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. It  Is  said  that  this  last  was  a  quadroon.  Inda- 
pendent  of  the  impossibility  of  the  general,  and  the  im- 
probability of  the  colonel,  being  the  Dumas  of  Braddodk'a 
defeat.  It  Is  hardly  likely  that  no  reference  to  th«  foot, 
were  it  so,  would  be  found  in  the  highly-colored  pages  of 
our  antobiographer.  There  wax  a  Cnmte  Mathleu  Dumas, 
a  French  general  who  served  with  Rochambean  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  he  certainly  wag^ot  this  man.  Indeed,  the  name 
Is  so  oommon  in  France  that  there  may  well  have  been 
several  bearing  It  occupying  high  ranks  In  the  army  at 
the  same  time.  Had  we  a  series  of  the  Almanach  Royato 
to  refer  to,  the  point  might  be  settled. 
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cren  of  their  existenoe.    Thus  with  blind  eecu- 
ritj  the  English  army  entered  the  toils. 

Had  Brnddock  possessed  the  least  knowledge 
of  these  defiles,  he  would  undoubtedly  hate  se- 
cured them  io  season,  since  nothing  would  hate 
been  easier  than  their  occupation  by  Gage's  ad- 
vanced party.  But  not  a  man  in  his  army  had 
ever  dreamed  that  such  things  were. 

The  arrangement  of  the  march  from  the  riyer's 
bank  had  been  made  as  follows : — The  engineers 
and  guides,  and  six  light-horsemen  proceeded 
immediately  before  the  advanced  detachment 
under  Qage,  and  the  working-party  under  8t. 
Glair,  who  bad  with  them  two  brass  six-pounders, 
and  as  many  tumbrils  or  tool-carts.  On  either 
flank,  parties  to  the  number  of  eight  were  thrown 
out  to  guard  against  surprises.  At  some  distance 
behind  Gage  followed  the  line,  preceded  by  the 
light-horse,  four  squads  of  whom  also  acted  as 
extreme  flankers,  at  either  end  of  the  column, 
next  came  the  seamen,  followed  by  a  subaltern 
with  twenty  grenadiers,  a  twelve-pounder,  and  a 
company  of  grenadiers.  Then  the  Tan-guard 
succeeded,  and  the  wagon  and  artillery  train, 
which  began  and  ended  with  a  twelve-pounder ; 
and  the  rear-guard  closed  the  whole.  Numerous 
flanking-parties,  howcTer,  protected  each  side; 
and  six  subalterns,  each  with  twenty  grenadiers, 
and  ten  eergeants,  with  ten  men  each,  were  de- 
tached for  this  purpose. 

The  greater  part  of  Gage's  command  was  ac- 
ttially  advanced  beyond  the  spot  where  the  main 
battle  was  fought,  and  was  just  surmounting  the 
yccond  bottom,  when  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the  en- 
gineers who  were  in  front  marking  out  the  road, 
perceived  the  enemy  bounding  forward.  Before 
them,  with  long  leaps,  came  Beaujeu,  the  gaily- 
c«..lored  fringes  of  his  hunting  shirt,  and  the 
^'.Ivor  gorget  on  his  bosom  at  once  bespeaking 
the  chief.  Comprehending  in  a  glance  the  posi- 
tion he  had  attained,  he  suddenly  halted  and 
waved  bis  hat  above  his  head.  At  this  precon- 
certed signal,  the  savages  dispersed  to  the  right 
and  left,  throwing  themselves  flat  upon  the 
j;round,  and  gliding  behind  rocks  or  trees  or  into 
the  ravines.  Had  the  earth  yawned  beneath  their 
feet  and  reclosed  over  their  heads,  they  could 
not  have  more  instantaneously  vanished.  The 
French  (some  of  whom,  according  to  Gameau, 
were  mounted)  held  the  centre  of  the  serai-cir- 
cular disposition  so  instantly  assumed;  and  a 
tremendous  fire  was  at  once  opened  on  the  Eng- 
lish. For  a  moment.  Gage's  troops  paused  aghast 
at  the  furious  yells  and  strangeness  of  the  onset. 
Rallying  immediately,  he  returned  their  fire,  and 
halted  a  moment  till  St  Clair's  working- party 
came  up,  when  he  bade  his  men  advance  at  once 
upon  the  centre  of  the  concentric  line.    As  he 


drew  near,  he  wis  again  greeted  with  a  etagger- 
ing  discharge,  and  again  hia  ranks  were  shako. 
Then,  in  return,  they  opened  a  fire  of  gr^>e  aad 
musketry,  so  tremendous  as  to  sweep  down  eveiy 
unsheltered  foe  who  was  upon  his  feet,  and  to 
utterly  fHght  the  savages  from  their  propriety. 
Beaujeu  and  a  dozen  more  fell  dead  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  Indians  already  began  to  fly,  their 
courage  being  unable  to  endure  the  unwonted 
tumult  of  such  a  portentous  detonation.  Bnt 
reanimated  by  the  clamorous  exhortations  of 
Damas  and  De  LigneriSylnd  observing  that  the 
regulars  and  militia  still  preserved  a  firm  front, 
they  returned  once  more  to  their  posts  and  re- 
sumed the  combat  For  a  time  the  issue  seemed 
doubtful,  and  the  loud  cries  of  **yive  le  Roi"  of 
the  French  were  met  by  the  charging  cheers  of 
the  English.  But  precision  of  aim  soon  b^g;ia 
to  prevail  over  mere  mechanical  discipline.  Is 
vain  the  forty-fourth  continued  their  ^n;  in 
vain  their  ofiScers,  with  waving  swords,  led  them 
to  the  charge ;  hidden  beneath  great  trees,  or 
concealed  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  the 
muzzles  of  their  pieces  resting  on  the  brink  of 
the  ravine,  and  shooting  with  a  secure  and  steadj 
aim,  the  majority  of  the  enemy  rested  secure 
and  invisible  to  their  gallant  foemeu.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Braddock,  whose  extreme 
rear  had  not  yet  left  the  river's  bank,  hearing 
the  uproar  in  advance,  ordered  Barton  to  press 
forward  with  the  vanguard,  and  the  rest  of  the 
line  to  halt ;  thus  leaving  Halket  with  four  han- 
dred  men  to  protect  the  baggage,  while  «ght 
hundred  engaged  the  enemy.  But  just  as  Bar- 
ton, under  a  galling  fire,  was  forming  his  troops 
upon  the  ground.  Gage's  party  gave  way  and 
precipitately  endeavored  to  faU  into  his  rear; 
confusing  men  who  were  confused  before.  The 
manoeuvre  was  unsuccessfully  executed,  and  the 
two  regiments  became  inextricably  conmiingled. 
Vainly  Braddock  strove  to  separate  the  soldiers, 
huddling  together  like  frightened  sheep.  Yunlj 
the  regimental  colors  were  advanced  in  opposite 
directions  as  rallying  points. 


<*  Ut  ocmBpicuam  in  proello 


Hftberent  lignam  quod  Bequerentor  mllites.* 

The  ofBcers  sought  to  collect  their  men  to- 
gether and  lead  them  on  in  platoons.  Nothing 
could  avail.  On  every  hand  the  offioers,  distia- 
guished  by  their  horses  and  their  uniforms,  were 
the  constant  mark  of  hostile  rifles;  and  it  wis 
soon  as  impossible  to  find  men  to  give  orders  as 


*  None  of  the  English  that  were  engaged  saw 
than  100,  and  many  of  the  officer*,  ua  well  as  men,  who 
were  the  whole  time  of  its  continuance  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  will  not  assert  that  thej  saw  nn  ihodiv.** — Sharif's 
MS,  Cbrrupondenec 
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it  trms  to  haye  them  obeyed.  Xr  a  narrow  road 
twelre  feet  wide,  shut  up  on  either  side  and 
OTorpent  by  the  primeTal  forest,  were  crowded 
together  the  panic-stricken  wretches,  hastily 
loading  and  reloading,  and  blindly  discharging 
their  gons  in  the  air,  as  though  they  suspected 
their  mysterious  murderers  were  sheltered  in  the 
boughs  above  their  heads ;  while  all  around,  re- 
moved ttom  sight,  but  making  day  hideous  with 
their  war-whoops  and  savage  cries,  lay  ensconced 
a  host  insatiate  for  blood.*  Foaming  with  rage 
and  indignation,  Braddock  flew  from  rank  to 
rank,  with  his  own  hands  endeavoring  to  force  his 
men  into  position.  Four  horses  were  shot  under 
him,  but  mounting  a  fifth,  he  still  strained  every 
nerve  to  retrieve  the  ebbing  fortunes  of  the  day. 
His  subordinates  gallantly  seconded  his  endeavors, 
throwing  themselves  from  the  saddle,  and  ad- 
vancing by  platoons,  in  the  idle  hope  that  their 
men  would  follow ;  but  only  to  rush  upon  their 
fate.  The  regular  soldiery,  deprived  of  their 
immediate  commanders,  and  terrified  at  the  in- 
cessant fall  of  their  comrades,  could  not  be 
brought  to  the  charge;  while  the  provincials, 
better  skilled,  sought  in  vain  to  cover  themselves 
and  to  meet  the  foe  upon  equal  terms ;  for  to  the 
argent  intreatiee  of  Washington  and  Sir  Peter 
Halket  that  the  men  might  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  ranks  and  shelter  themselves,  the  general 
tamed  a  deaf  ear.  Wherever  he  saw  a  man 
skulking  behind  a  tree,  he  flew  at  once  to  the 
spot,  and,  with  curses  on  his  cowardice,  and 
blows  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  drove  him  back 
into  the  open  road.f  Wherever  the  distracted 
artillerymen  saw  a  smoke  arise,  thither  did  they 
direct  their  aim ;  and  many  of  the  flankers  who 
had  succeeded  in  obtiuning  the  only  position 
where  they  could  be  of  any  service,  were  thus 
shot  down.  Athwart  the  brow  of  the  hill  lay  a 
large  log,  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  Captain 
Waggoner,  of  the  Virginia  levies,  resolved  to 
take  possession  of.  With  shouldered  fire-locks 
he  marched  a  party  of  eighty  men  to  the  spot, 
losing  but  three  on  the  way ;  and  at  once  throw- 
ing themselves  behind  it,  the  remainder  opened 
a  hot  fire  upon  the  enemy.  But  no  sooner  were 
the  flash  and  report  of  their  pieces  perceived  by 

*  "  The  yell  of  the  Indiana  ia  flreeh  on  my  ear,  and  the 
terrifio  Bound  will  haant  me  until  the  hour  of  my  dlMolu- 
tlon.  I  cannot  deaeribe  the  horron  of  that  noene.  No 
pencil  could  do  it,  or  no  painter  delineate  it  lo  aa  to  conyey 
to  you  with  accuracy  our  unhappy  aituaUon."  Capt  Lea- 
lie*!  Letter,  30th  July,  1755.    Y.  Hai.  Beg.  191. 

t  **The  Enemy  kept  behind  Trees  and  Logga  of  Wood, 
and  cut  down  our  Troope  aa  Ihst  ai  they  cou*d  adrance. 
The  Soldiers  then  ini^Isted  much  to  be  allowed  to  take  to 
the  Trees,  which  the  General  denied  and  stormed  much, 
calling  them  Cowards,  and  eron  went  so  fur  as  tc  strike 
them  with  his  own  Sword  ihr  attempting  the  Trees." 
Burd  to  Morris;  TL  Col.  Rec^  501. 


tlie  mob  behind,  than  a  general  discharge  was 
poured  upon  the  little  band,  by  which  fifty  were 
slain  outright,  and  the  rest  constrained  to  fly. 

By  this  time,  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced, 
and  the  whole  English  line  surrounded.  Th 
ammunition  began  to  fl&il,  and  the  artillery  to- 
flag — ^the  baggage  was  warmly  attacked — and  a 
runner  was  dispatched  to  the  fort  with  the 
tidings  that  by  set  of  sun  not  an  Englishman 
would  be  left  alive  upon  the  ground.  Still,  ga- 
thering counsel  from  despair,  Braddock  dis-, 
dained  to  yield ;  still,  strong  in  this  point  only 
of  their  discipline,  his  soldiers  died  by  his  side, 
palsied  with  fear,  yet  without  one  thought  of 
craven  flight  At  last,  when  every  aid  but  Wash- 
inc^ton  was  struck  down ;  when  the  lives  of  the 
vast  nuijority  of  the  ofiScers  had  been  sacrificed 
with  a  reckless  intrepidity,  a  sublime  self-devo- 
tion, that  surpasses  the  power  of  language  to  ex- 
press; when  scarce  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
army  remained  unscathed,  and  these  incapable 
of  aught  save  remaining  to  die,  or  till  the  word 
to  retire  was  given ;  at  last  Braddock  abandoned 
all  hope  of  victory;  and,  with  a  mien  un- 
daunted as  in  his  proudest  hour,  ordered  the 
drums  to  sound  a  retreat  The  instant  their 
faces  were  turned,  the  poor  regulars  lost  every 
trace  of  the  sustaining  power  of  custom ;  and 
the  retreat  became  a  headlong  flight  *<  Despite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  ofiicers  to  the  contrary, 
they  ran,*'  says  Washington,  *'  as  sheep  pursued 
by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them." 

Beneath  a  large  tree  standing  between  the 
heads  of  the  northernmost  ravines,  and  while  in 
the  act  of  giving  an  order,  Braddock  received  a 
mortal  wound;  the  ball  passing  through  his 
right  arm  into  the  lungs.  Falling  from  his  horse, 
he  lay  helpless  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by 
the  dead,  abandoned  by  the  living.  Not  one  of 
his  transatlantic  soldiery  <*  who  had  served  with 
the  Duke"  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay  his 
headlong  flight,  and  aid  to  bear  his  general  from 
the  field.  Orme  thought  to  tempt  them  with  a 
purse  containing  sixty  guineas ;  but  in  such  a 
moment  even  gold  could  not  prevail  upon  a  vulgar 
soul,  and  they  rushed  unheeding  on.  Disgusted 
at  such  pusillanimity,  and  his  heart  big  with  de- 
spair, Braddock  refused  to  be  removed,  and  bade 
the  futhAil  friends  who  lingered  by  his  side  to 
provide  for  their  own  safety.  He  declared  his 
resolution  of  leaving  his  own  body  on  the  field : 
the  scene  that  had  witnessed  his  dishonor  he  de- 
sired should  bury  his  shame.  With  manly 
affection,  Orme  disregarded  his  injunctions ;  and 
Captain  Stewart,  of  Virginia,  (the  commander 
of  the  light-horse  which  were  attached  to  the 
general's  person,)  with  another  American  officer, 
hastening  to  Orme's  relief,  hit  body  was  placed 
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first  in  a  tumbrel,  and  afterward  upon  a  fresh 
horse,  and  thus  borne  away.  Stewart  seems  to 
have  cherished  a  sense  of  du^  or  of  firiendship 
toward  his  chief  that  did  not  permit  him  to  de- 
sert him  for  a  moment  while  life  remained. 

On  this  fatal  day  the  English  loss  was  wonder- 
taHy  heavy.  Of  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty 
souls  who  went  into  the  action,  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred were  killed  and  wounded.  Braddock  him- 
self, wounded  toward  the  end  of  the  battle,  still 
retained  sufficient  strength  to  direct  the  shatter- 
ed and  retreating  ranks.    On  the  18th  of  July, 


having  reached  Dunbar  s. camp,  he  died  in  gieat 
agony.  His  last  moments  wore  oharacteriied, 
however,  by  no  unworthy  repinings.  He  took 
every  precaution  that  his  limited  judgment  eoold 
suggest,  to  secure  the  safety  of  what  remained 
of  his  expedition,  and  to  place  in  a  suitable 
light  his  satisfaction  with  his  officers.  And  al- 
though in  this  he  but  set  the  crowning-stone 
upon  his  column  of  blunders,  we  recognise  the 
same  dogged,  faithful,  honest  spirit  that  had 
throughout  all  his  life  governed  thia  nnfortuate 
but  brave  man. 


THE    ANCIENT    PINE. 


BT  B.   B. 


Tmuftands  beskle  a  moM^iown  rode 

A  dark,  mi^eitlo  Pine, 
That  Memcd  amid  the  temp«t^f  diook 

A  Toloefal  splrit^hrina. 
The  tone  that  ia  fioft  hreens  dwelli, 

Hath  played  around  its  hoogha, 
And  lingered  in  their  hollow  cells, 

like  the  whiipering  of  tweet  towi— 
like  the  whiipering  of  fweet  Towf  at  eye. 

When  loTing  hearts  overflow, 
And  dreema  that  Hope  and  Gladnea  weare, 

Like  tonbeami  come  and  go. 
It  ftande  alone— a  tall,  dark  form— 
A  giant  wrestler  with  the  storm. 
A  hundred  years  that  tree  hath  seen ; 

Tet  still  It  towers  on  high ; 
And  throTigh  its  coronal  of  green, 

Looks  upward  to  the  sky. 

A  hundred  years,  a  hundred  years, 

Hath  it  watched  the  days  return; 
And  hid  in  a  thousand  cells  the  tears, 

That  have  flowed  from  the  midnight  urn. 
A  hundred  years  hath  the  hright  sunlight 

To  the  heart  of  the  Pine  Tree  crept; 
And  the  wavering  beams  of  the  "  noon  of  night,** 

On  its  sweeping  branches  slept — 
A  hundred,  years  have  the  quick  winds  hung 

Their  harps  upon  its  spray. 
Till  the  leaves  have  each  a  viewless  tongue. 

That  'plains  or  sings  alway ; 
It  hath  a  voice,  and  a  monmiul  tone, 
VearAiily  wild,  as  a  wlssard  groan,— 
And  its  si^  when  the  rising  gale  hath  passed, 

Through  its  branches  reaching  low. 
Hath  sounded  on,  in  the  rushing  blast. 

Like  the  very  wail  of  woa. 

It  stands  the  genie  of  the  flood. 

Whose  wares  beside  It  flow; 
The  relic  of  an  ancient  wood. 

That  hath  ftJlen  long  ago— 
TUl,  dark,  and  green,  thou  lordlj  Pine, 

Proud  monarch  of  the  shorel 
Kings  have  no  richer  crowns  than  thine. 

Which  the  umllght  floatcth  tfir. 


There  b  a  mystery  la  the  spdl. 

Thy  wild  susurrus  wakes ; 
A  pathos  In  ead^  murmur  dwells. 
That  all'my  spirit  shakes. 
Thou  art  no  cumberer  of  the  sod, 
Thou  Tolcefal  witness  of  our  God ! — 
The  Ivories  thi^  his  lore  unfolds^ 
like  a  vail  are  round  thee  ceat. 
And  thou  guardest  in  thy  secret  lM)lds, 
The  records  of  the  Past. 

Strange  voices  flll  thy  hollow  diest. 

That  in  their  rising  swell, 
Like  the  breathing  of  a  burthenad  breast, 

Of  diange  and  marvels  tdL 
I  seem  to  see  thee,  when  thy  form 

Wu  not  as  it  is  now. 
The  scarred  veteran  of  the  storm. 

That  centered  on  thy  brow. 
An  echo  of  thy  youth  returns-^ 

The  music  of  thy  prime — 
And  I  see  thee,  when  thy  light-green  urns 

Held  not  their  lees  of  Time. 
Thou  wert  then  a  lisping,  bree^  Pine, 
And  not  as  now,  amoumfUl  shiine. 
Thou  hast  grown  old ;  chin  ftoets  have  lain 

On  thy  massive  and  gnarled  arms ; 
And  snow,  and  hall,  and  the  sifting  nlo. 
Have  rifled  thy  early  charms. 

I>ark  mosses  cluster  'round  thy  base. 

And  lichens  old  and  gray, 
find  on  thy  trunk  a  restlng-plaoe^ 

And  mantle  thy  decay :— ^ 
The  eagle  on  thy  topmost  bough. 

Hath  rested  flrom  his  flight; 
And  the  boding  owl  her  solemn  tow,       ' 

Hath  muttered  there  by  night. 
Bude  carvings  on  thy  aged  side, 

Call  back  the  scenes  of  yore. 
When  thou  wast  the  Indian  hunter's  guide. 

In  his  wanderings  to  the  shore  ;— 
When  the  chief  came,  and  the  dusky  maid. 
To  linger  in  thy  calm,  sweet  shade ; 
With  the  voices  of  the  starry  hours— 

With  the  cooing  of  the  doves. 
Like  the  breathing  of  young  spliit-flowen. 

They  mingled  hare  their  lovea. 
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Tbon  hMt  Men  that  noble  nm  depart 

Yrom  their  own,  their  eonny  hilli, 
And  I  murel  not  thy  f  eoret  heart. 

With  a  monmftil  moeio  thrills. 
They  hare  left  their  old  fiuniliar  haunti, 

Along  the  hrook*!  green  Ride, 
And  their  war-cry,  and  their  funeral  ehanti, 

"With  their  songs  of  mirth  hare  died. 
No  more  beneath  thy  spreading  shade. 

Will  their  dark-eyed  children  play. 
Or  in  hammocks  by  their  mother's  side, 

Tb  the  fltfol  breeses  sway: — 
What  wonder,  oh,  thou  Tolcefnl  Pine  I 
That  thou  art  now  a  monmftil  shrine. 
Hast  thon  not  won  from  grief  thy  moan, 

And  the  mystery  of  thy  spells. 
Waking  a  startling  nndertone. 

With  passionate  &rewellsr 

Thou  hast!  thou  hast!  this  grief  is  thint, 

That  thou  alone  must  standi 
The  last  of  many  a  kingly  line, 

That  haTe  perished  from  the  land. 
Thou  see*st  no  more  the  startled  dear. 

Go  bounding  o'er  the  lawn ; 
No  more  frtnn  shady  eoTert  near. 

Steals  finrth  the  fair  young  lkwn>- 
The  warrior,  in  his  birdi  canoe, 

Mored  swift  with  dripping  oar. 
No  longer  deayes  the  waters  hloe, 

To  listen  to  thy  lore. 
The  red  men  and  the  deer  hare  gone 
A  journey  toward  the  setting  sun  ;— 
And  near  thee.  In  a  yalley  green. 

The  white  man's  cabin  stands. 
And  their  dtles  and  their  homes  are  seen. 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  lands. 


Tb^  hare  been  here,  but  awe  hath  crept 

Into  the  Spoiler's  heart; 
for  a  Toioe  that  from  thy  branches  swept, 

Seemed  bidding  them  depart  :— 
And  the  scomer  of  poetie  dreams, 

Of  the  beautiful,  the  dear, 
Turned  fh>m  his  philosophic  sdicsneSf 

Becomes  a  dreamer  here. 
A  charm  is  in  thee,  Ancient  Tree ! 

From  the  strength  of  many  years  i 
And  the  music  which  hath  haunted  thee^ 

Is  subduing  me  to  tears. 
A  Mentor  In  the  path  of  life, 
Thou  wamest  me  of  canning  strife. 
HeaTen  ohield  thee  from  the  lightning's  dart. 

And  the  reeking  midnight  storm; 
For  a  glory  and  a  guide  thou  art 

Oh,  wild,  mi^Mtio  Ibrm  I  ^ 

Thou  hast  a  green  old  age,  and  long 

Thy  freshness  may  endure; 
And  many  from  the  busy  throng, 

Wni  thy  quiet  shadows  lure. 
The  stranger  to  thy  shade  will  stray, 

To  listen  to  thy  tones; 
And  Tillage  children  come  to  play 

With  thy  hard  and  russet  coum. 
Thou  Shalt  be  guarded  in  the  ligh^ 

By  the  eye  cf  human  lore, 
And  held  a  sacred  thing  by  night, 

For  the  stars  to  shine  abore : 
And  oft  as  In  the  summer  erss 
We  hear  the  rustling  ct  thy  leaTss, 
We'll  bless  within  our  hearts,  our  God, 

For  this  high,  solemn  shrine— 
For  the  waring  honors  of  the  sod. 

For  the  strength  of  the  Andent  Pine. 


SONNETS    FROM    THE   ITALIAN. 


BT  X.   A5NA  UWU. 


WX   MET. 

Wx  met,  and  gased  into  eadi  other's  eyes. 
When  to  their  riolet  brinks  our  spirits  rose. 
And  leaning  oTer  kissed  with  thrilling  throes, 

That  broke  along  the  air  In  sobbing  sighs. 

Entranced  they  wept— exchanged  betrothal  letters, 
Then  downward  to  their  silent  prisons  fled. 
And  by  the  lamp  of  Hope  these  letters  read. 

And  ftlt  the  happier  for  Lore's  Iktal  fetters  »— 

But  Hate  below,  and  euTlons  Saint  abore. 
Between  them  placed  a  gulf  impassable ; 
Tet,  on  the  oppodng  akortB  they  stood  fbr  all. 

Sending  love-mlssires  by  hearen's  carrler-dore; 

And,  flinging  kisses  over  to  each  other, 
All  glowing  fttmi  the  fires  warm  hearts  can  nerer  smother. 


II. 
MUTE  COURTSHIP. 

0,  had  these  fknded  shores  the  gift  of  speech- 
Could  they  recount  the  oonntlees  tows  they  heard, 
Winging  the  air  like  paradldan-bird— 
Had  they  the  power  of  Lore,  Faith,  Hope,  to  preaeht 
They  'd  tell  a  sadder  tale  of  Lore  and  Madnsts, 
Than  ever  the  Bosphorous  mermaids  told 
Of  lofty  Hero  and  Leander  bold. 
They  'd  tell,  how  on  these  banks  we  paced  In  ttflntif. 
And  mutely,  by  the  pale  moon,  wooed  like  Falxisa, 
The  while,  oonTulsed  with  Lore's  delldous  spans, 
Our  hands  stretched  forth,  and  dasped  across  tht*^tl*. 
Holding  QS  visa-vif,  like dtatuaries, 
Untn  Death,  psning  by  on  his  white  steed, 
Drew  up,  and  struck  the  one  down  like  a  helpless  reed. 


THE   OATH    AT    VALLEY    FORGE. 


[explanation  or  stbbl  platb.] 


OuB  artist  has  selected  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  the  eccentric  General  Charles  Lee,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  plate  which  accompanies  the  present 
nomber  of  our  Magazine.  It  was  at  Valley 
Forge  that  Washington,  by  order  of  Congress, 
administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  gene- 
ral ofiScers.  The  major-generals  stood  around 
the  commander-in-chief  and  took  hold  of  a  Bible, 
together,  according  to  the  usual  custom ;  but  just 
as  Washington  began  to  administer  the  oath,  Lee 
deliberately  withdrew  his  hand.  This  singular 
movement  was  repeated,  and  in  so  odd  a  manner 
that  the  officers  smiled;  and  Washington  inquir- 
ing the  meaning  of  his  hesitancy,  Lee  replied, 
**  As  to  King  George,  I  am  ready  enough  to  ab- 
soWe  myself  from  all  allegiance  to  him,  but  I 
have  some  scruples  about  the  Prince  of  Wales." 
The  strangeness  of  this  reply  was  such  that 
the  officers  burst  into  a  broad  laugh,  in  which 
even  Washington  himself  was  obliged  to  join. 
The  ceremony  was  of  course  interrupted.  It 
was  renewed  as  soon  as  a  composure  was 
restored  proper  for  the  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  Lee  took  the  oath  with  the  other 
officers. 

Charles  Lee  receiyed  a  commission  in  the  Bri- 
tish army  when  but  eleven  years  of  age.  When 
turned  of  twenty  he  made  four  campaigns  in 
America  in  the  French  war,  was  wounded  at  the 
assault  on  Ticonderoga,  and  displayed  great 
courage  and  ability  in  the  service,  attaining  the 
rank  of  colonel  as  his  reward.  Leaving  America, 
he  served  with  distinction  with  Burgoyne  in  Por- 
tugal against  the  Spaniards. 

When  peace  came,  and  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, he  projected  two  new  English  colonies,  one 
on  the  Ohio,  below  the  Wabash,  and  the  other 
on  the  Illinois ;  and  although  he  was  baffled  in 
his  scheme  by  the  ministers  rejecting  his  propo- 
sals, yetiie  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  concerns  of  the  colonies.  His  vigorous  style 
both  in  speech  and  writing  was  distinguished  by 
pointed  satire  and  scorching  invective,  and 
savored  of  high  republican  principle.  He  evi- 
dently foresaw  the  American  contest 

In  1764  Lee  went  to  Poland,  and  was  appoint- 
ed a  major-general  in  its  army— he  presented  a 
sword,  which  had  belonged  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
to  Poniatowsky;  who,  he  observes,  « though  a 
king,  is  a  great  admirer  of  that  extraordinary 
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man."  He  performed  a  campaign  against  the 
Turks,  traveled  extensively,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1770.  His  known  sentiments,  and 
his  ability  as  a  writer,  led  to  the  authorship  of 
the  letters  of  Junius  being  ascribed  to  him.  In 
1778  he  came  to  America,  traveled  much,  made 
the  acquuntance  of  the  leading  men,  and  em- 
braced with  ardor  the  patriotic  cause.  Fixing 
his  affections  on  the  new  world  he  purchased  an 
estate  in  Virginia. 

When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  Lee 
was  appointed  a  migor-general.  His  valuable 
serrices  in  the  cause  are  too  well  known  to  our 
readers  to  require  any  sketch  of  them ;  but  with 
his  merits  were  faults  not  less  striking,  which 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  an  ill-regulated  mind ;  for 
his  patriotism  is  not  to  be  doubted.  After  the 
affair  at  Monmouth,  for  which  he  was  by  a  court- 
martial  suspended  from  any  command  for  a 
twelvemonth,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Berkeley 
county,  Virginia,  which  he  called  Prato  Rio. 
Here  he  lived  more  like  a  hermit  than  a  citiien 
of  the  world,  or  the  member  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity. His  house  was  little  more  than  a  shell, 
without  partitions,  and  containing  scarcely  the 
necessaiy  articles  of  furniture  for  the  most  com- 
mon uses.  To  a  gentleman,  who  visited  him  in 
this  forlorn  retreat,  where  he  found  a  kitchen  in 
one  comer,  a  bed  in  another,  books  in  a  third, 
saddles  and  harness  in  a  fourth,  Lee  said,  **  Sir, 
it  is  the  most  convenient  and  economical  estab- 
lishment in  the  world.  The  lines  of  chalk  which 
you  see  on  the  floor  mark  the  divisions  of  the 
apartments,  and  I  can  sit  in  any  comer,  and  give 
orders,  and  overlook  the  whole,  without  moving 
from  my  chair." 

Farming  proving  unprofitable,  Lee  left  his 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  and  made  a  vidti' 
to  Baltimore.  He  remained  there  but  a  few  days 
when  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  Jiad 
scarcely  established  himself  in  lodgings,  at  an 
inn,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which 
terminated  his  life  on  the  2d  of  October,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one.  In  the  delirium  caused  by  the 
fever,  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  say  were, 
"Stand  by  me,  my  brave  grenadiers!"  In  a 
will  he  had  written,  were  directions  that,  "his 
body  should  not  be  interred  in  any  church-yard, 
nor  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  burial- 
ground." 
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FERNANDO    PO. 


BT  JAMES   A.    MAITLAND. 


The  Island  of  Fernando  Po — Luxuriance  of  the 
Vegetation — The  new  Settlement — Description  of 
the  Country — Character  of  the  Inhabitants — A 
Shark  Story — Seizure  of  a  Slaver ^  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  184-  I  yisited  the 
Island  of  Fernando  Po,  being  then  a  midshipman 
on  board  H.  M.  B.  Rapidy  at  that  time  engaged 
in  that  most  delectable  of  all  nayal  employments — 
the  suppression  of  the  slaye-trade  on  the  Afri- 
can coast 

We  had  been  some  weeks  at  sea  from  Sierra 
Leone^altemately  broiled  beneath  the  fierce 
rays  of  an  African  sun,  or  drenched  with  rain 
during  the  sudden  squalls,  called  Tampere's, 
which  are  so  frequent  on  that  coast  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  We  had  been  for  some  time 
past  rather  unfortunate  in  our  search  after  the 
predatory  gentry,  the  'quest  of  whom  was  our 
special  Yocation,  and  for  whose  especial  behoof 
Her  Majesty's  commissariat,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
had  provided  some  hundred  and  fifty  hungry 
mouths  with  a  supply  of  salt  junk  and  biscuits, 
with  the  requisite  smaller  rations  for  a  three 
years'  cruise.  As  may  well  be  supposed,  wo 
were  heartily  wearied  with  the  monotonous  du- 
ties of  stretching  along  the  coast  under  all  possi- 
ble sail  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  and  stand- 
ing off,  under  reefed  topsails  and  stowed  fiying 
kites  at  night;  it  was,  therefore,  with  no  little 
pleasure,  that  we  receiyed  information  from  a 
Liyerpool  merchantman,  homeward  bound  from 
the  coast,  that  a  suspicious-looking  schooner,  un- 
der Spanish  colors,  had  been  seen  hanging  about 
under  the  lee  of  Fernando  Po. 

The  order  was  straightway  given  to  **  up  helm" 
A^d  bear  away  for  the  island,  and  In  a  couple  of 
days  we  sighted  the  land  and  soon  after  dropped 
anchor  in  Clarence  Bay,  where  is  situated  the 
only  European  settlement  that  then  existed  on 
tho  island.  This  island  was  originally  settled 
by  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  was  used  as  a  de- 
pot 'for  the  slaves  which  were  purchased  from 
the  various  markets  on  the  main  coast,  which  is 
but  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  east  end  of  the 
island.  The  Spaniards,  however,  found  the  place 
so  exceedingly  unhealthy,  that  after  several  un- 
successfhl  attempts  to  miuntain  possession  of  the 
settlement,  they  were  compelled,  at  length, 'to 


;  abandon  the  idea.  For  some  years,  subsequent- 
ly to  this,  the  island  was  scarcely  ever  vibited  by 
Europeans,  by  whom  it  was  held  in  dread,  and 
known  by  the  significant  appellation  of  **Tho 
White  man's  Grave."  At  length  posseasion  was 
taken  of  the  deserted  settlement  by  the  British 
government,  for  the  double  purpose  of  forming  a 
commercial  depot  for  their  growing  trade  with 
the  coast  of  Benin,  and  a  rendezvous  for  their 
cruisers  on  the  African  station;  it  being  con- 
sidered, however  unhealthy  in  itself,  certainly 
preferable  to  the  marshy  creeks  and  inlets  on  the 
Benin  and  Guinea  coasts.  Accordingly  a  gov- 
ernment agent,  with  one  or  two  subordinates 
under  his  command,  was  sent  from  Sierra  Leone, 
and  shortly  afterward  they  were  joined  by  a  fac- 
tor from  some  of  the  commercial  houses  in  that 
colony  bent  on  the  development  of  the  palm  oil 
trade,  for  palm  trees  abounded  on  the  island,  a 
missionary  as  sedulously  desirous  of  converting 
the  savage  aborigines  to  Christianity,  together 
with  two  or  three  negro  storekeepers  rejoicing  in 
the  appellation  of  merchants.  These  composed, 
at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  the  entire  of  the 
infant  colony,  although  it  has  now  considerably 
increased  in  importance  and  has  become  no  insig- 
nificant addendum  to  the  British  possessions  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  But  I  find  that  I  am^ 
getting  ahead  of  my  story.  As  we  sailed  slowly 
up  the  bay,  before  a  light  breeze  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  our  sails  full,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising 
over  the  dense  mass  of  forest  trees  which  cover 
the  island,  and  gilding  with  his  brjght  morning 
rays  the  group  of  white  cottages  in  which  the 
settlers,  resided,  and  which  stood  on  a  rising 
ground  before  us — "  topping  the  hills  with  gold," 
as  the  poet  says — I  thought  my  eyes  had  never 
rested  upon  a  lovelier  prospect.  The  cottages 
were'  glancing  from  amidst  a  perfect  wilderness 
of  cocoa  and  palm  trees,  limes,  and  the  various 
other  attributes  of  tropical  scenery. 

This  superabundance  of  vegetation  is  peculiar 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  remarkable,  from 
fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  north  to  the  same  lati- 
tude south  of  the  equator.  It  is  this  very  luxu- 
riance which,  in  its  decay,  is  the  cause  of  the 
dreadfhl  malaria  which  at  certain  seasons  makes 
such  fearful  havoc  among  the  Europeans  exposed 
to  its  blighting  influence.  I  know  that  the  dread 
which  is  entertained  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
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African  coast,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  ste- 
rility of  the  desert  attaches  itself  to  the  entire 
country,  for  it  is  strange  how  imagination  acts 
upon  the  senses,  but  such  is  fktr  from  being  the 
fact,  for  in  no  part  of  the  world  does  Nature  as- 
sume a  more  gorgeous  attire,  or  revel  in  such 
wantonness  of  profusion  as  she  does  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Central  Africa.  We  were  alone  in 
the  bay — no  other  Tessel,  not  eren  a  oanoe, 
floated  on  its  broad,  mirror-like  surface.  In 
exerj  direction,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a 
prospect  was  presented  which  exceeded  in  pal- 
pable beauty  the  most  imaginataye  descriptions 
of  fairy  lands,  and  realiied  the  glowing  ideal 
creations  of  the  most  poetical  delineator  of  the 
beauties  and  glories  of  Nature.  Down  to  the 
Tcry  beach,  grew  trees  .of  gigantic  proportions, 
and  of  exceeding  grace  and  delicacy  of  ontline, 
extending  their  leafy  branches  far  oyer  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  bay,  and  forming  natural 
canopies,  which  the  fancy  might  picture  as  the 
retreats  of  Kaiads  and  water-nympha'--as  abodes 
too  sacred  to  be  intruded  upon  by  the  lisits  of 
gross  mortals.  The  trunks  of  these  huge  trees 
were  almost  concealed  by  the  thick  and  tangled 
growth  of  underwood,  so  as  to  impede,  in  some 
measure,  the  riew,  except  where  an  occasional 
break  amidst  the  dense  mass  of  foliage,  gave  a 
glimpse  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  garden 
of  Eden  within. 

Several  slight  fissures  in  the  outline,  being  the 
path  of  a  number  of  riTulets  glittering  and  rip- 
pling along  as  though  in  haste  to  empty  their 
tiny  contributions  into  the  broad,  deep  waters  of 
the  bay,  added  to  the  delightful  and  refreshing 
character  of  the  landscape,  while  the  whole  was 
rendered  perfect  by  a  background  of  dark  moun- 
tains, rising  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
stretching  their  lofty  summits  far  up  into  the 
gauxy  atmosphere,  not  enveloped  in  clouds,  as 
would  hare  been  the  case  in  a  more  northern 
clime,  but  showing  every  gray  pinnacle,  clearly 
and  sharply  defined  against  the  bright  blue  sky. 
The  whole  effect  was  delightful,  and  seemed  to 
offer  an  indignant  denial  to  the  deadly  imputa- 
tion, under  which  the  island,  which  could  display 
such  magnificent  scenery,  labored,  and  to  inrite 
the  ocean  wanderer  to  land  and  refresh  himself 
amid  the  luxuriant  haunts  presented  to  his  long- 
ing gaze.  But  there  were  other  duties  to  be  at- 
tended to  than  those  of  gazing  at  the  fur  pros- 
pect around  us. 

As  I  before  observed,  we  had  come  in  to  gain, 
if  possible,  some  information  relative  to  a  sup- 
poi^ed  piratical,  or  at  least  a  slaving  schooner, 
which  was  suspected  to  be  hugging  the  coast  some- 
whore  at  hand,  and  for  some  signs  of  which  our 
anxious  commander  had  been  sweeping  his  glass 


up  the  creeks  in  every  direction,  exhibiting  not 
a  few  symptoms  of  disappointment,  as  he  fiuled 
in  discovering  any  signs  of  the  object  of  his 
search. 

Half  an  hour  passed  away,  when  we  were 
boarded  by  a  canoe  from  the  shore,  containing 
the  governor,  harbor-master,  and  factotum  of  the 
settiement;  the  factor  before  spoken  ot,  and  i 
stout,  comfortable  looking  negro,  who  assumed 
far  more  importance  than  his  white,  or  to  tell  the 
the  truth,  his  yellow,  bilions  complexioned 
companions.  They  came  off  to  learn  the  news 
and  to  proffer  such  hospitalities  as  their  limited 
means  sfforded.  They  were,  no  doabt,  only  tee 
glad  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  their  ialmnd  life  by 
any  change  in  their  monotonous  daily  avocations, 
and  the  sight  of  a  strange  vessel  in  the  offiog 
was  a  god-send  to  them.  They  had  seen  no- 
thing of  the  slaver  of  which  we  were  in  search, 
and  as  our  captain  thought  it  the  wiaest  plan  to 
remain  where  he  was  a  few  days,  their  proffen 
of  hospitality  were  accepted  and  reciprocated. 
The  duties  of  the  vessel  kept  the  juniors,  myself 
among  the  rest,  on  board  for  a  few  days,  but 
leave  came  at  last,  and  to  do  our  commander  jus- 
tice, plenty  of  it,  so  long  as  we  reported  our- 
selves **  come  on  board  "  at  proper  hoars.  So, 
one  day,  having  dined  on  shore  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mijesty  of  Qreat  Britain  and  his 
conmiercial  friend,  a  par^  of  four  of  ns  started 
on  an  exploring  ramble  into  the  woods  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  native  village.  We  were  obliged  to 
follow  a  faint-beaten  pathway,  in  Indian  file,  for 
some  time,  not  daring  to  stray  from  the  track, 
however  tempted  by  the  desire  to  iospeet  more 
closely  any  curious  bird  or  monkey,  the  latter 
were  numerous,  which  might  cross  oar  path,  for 
fear  of  losing  the  track  altogether;  after  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner  for  a  mile  or  two,  the 
path  became  wider  and  the  wood  less  thick,  while 
we  occasionally  came  upon  natural  clearings, 
presenting  scenery  so  beautiful  and  ao  novel  in 
its  character,  that  we  thought  ourselves  well  re- 
paid for  the  trouble  we  had  had  in  forcing  our 
way  over  the  difficult  path  in  so  sultry  a  climate. 
We  had  as  yet  seen  none  of  the  natives  in  the 
course  of  our  journey,  but  while  sitting  to  rest, 
beside  a  little  rivulet  which  coursed  through  one 
of  the  clearings,  we  observed  a  party  of  five  or 
six  approaching.  We  did  not  stir,  for  fear  they 
might  take  alarm,  for  we  knew  them  to  be  shy 
and  it  was  said,  treacherous ;  but  although  they 
must  have  observed  us,  they  came  on  steadily  to- 
ward us,  and  we  soon  perceived  the  party  to  con- 
sist of  three  men  with  their  wives  following  them, 
and  carrying  their  fishing  spears  and  canoe  gear, 
while  the  men  were  perfectiy  unincambered. 

We  greeted  them  with  signs,  for  we  knew  not 
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ft  word  of  their  language,  and  their  own  Euro- 
pean Tocabolaxy  oonsisted  of  scarcely  half  a 
doien  words  of  Spanish  and  English.  They  re- 
plied in  the  same  manner,  and,  apparently,  with 
great  good-temper,  the  men  endeayoring  to  ex- 
plain the  usea  of  the  spear  and  other  articles 
they  had  with  them,  while  the  women  were  chat- 
ting together  and  laughing  immoderately.  With 
some  difficidty  we  made  them  understand  that  we 
should  like  to  proceed  to  their  Tillage,  which  we 
bod  reason  to  think  was  not  distant,  and  they 
pointed  to  the  path,  and  to  the  distant  wood.. 
Having  presented  them  with  a  small  quantity  of 
.  leaf-tobacco,  which  we  usually  carried  with  us 
*\  when  on  shore  on  the  African  coast,  as  it  passes 
as  a  money  medium,  and  is  neyer  below  par,  we 
again  started  on  our  ramble.  By  the  way,  as 
some  description  of  the  appearance  of  these 
Islanders  may  be  interesting,  I  may  as  well  de- 
ecribe  them  here.  The  natiTce  of  the  Island  of 
Fernando  Po  are  in  appearance  a  distinct,  and 
in  some  respects,  a  physically  different  race  fh>m 
the  tribes  of  the  Guinea  and  Benin  Coasts,  al- 
though their  country  so  closely  approximates. 
They  are  a  tall,  stout  race,  exceedingly  well- 
proportioned  ;  and  the  young  people,  the  females 
especially,  possess  considerable  delicacy  and 
grace  of  figure  and  moTcment,  but  the  faces  of 
both  sexes,  after  adult  age,  are  so  frightfully  dis- 
figured by  a  system  of  tatooing,  infinitely  more 
disgusting  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  haye 
seen  elsewhere,  that  it  renders  their  appearance 
repulsire  in  the  extreme.  No  delicate  lines  are 
traced — ^no  figures  pricked  into  the  skin  with  the 
consummate  skill  and  dexterity  which  distinguish 
the  tatooing  operations  of  the  South-Sea  Island- 
ers, the  New  Zelanders,  and  many,  eyen,  of  the 
tribes  on  the  African  coast — ^but  deep  gashes, 
penetrating  beneath  the  cuticle,  and  seemingly 
without  regularity,  or  object,  saye  that  of  dis- 
figurement, are  marked  on  the  yisages  of  all. 
These  grow  wider  with  age,  and  the  cicatrices 
being  of  a  darker  color  than  the  rest  of  the  skin, 
the  effect  upon  the  old  people  is  most  disgusting. 
Added  to  this,  the  skins  of  both  sexes,  old  and 
young,  are  coyered  with  a  mixture  of  red  ochre, 
with  which  the  island  abounds,  mixed  up  with 
palm  oil,  giying  a  bright*  yellowish  red — a  sort  of 
metallic  tinge  to  the  entire  body.  This  plaster 
is  also  applied  to  the  hair,  which,  in  some  measure 
straightened  by  its  constant  use,  is  elaborately 
twisted  into  spiral  curls,  which  hang  down  and 
almost  entirely  coyer  the  head.  Dress,  or  cloth- 
ing of  any  kind,  they  wear  none,  unless  a  sort 
of  flat-grass  hat  can  be  so  called,  which,  orna- 
mented with  parrot  feathers,  is  sported  by  some 
of  the  juyenile  male  dandies.  The  ladies  do  not 
eyen  don  this  ornament^  but  are  in  a  primitiye 


state  of  nudity.  The  adult  males  are  all  minu 
one  of  the  front  teeth,  which  adds  to  the  singu- 
larity of  their  appearance.  The  features  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  which  haye  not  yet  been 
disfigured  by  the  tattooing  operation,  are  far 
from  repulsiye,  indeed,  in  many  the  countenance 
is  open  and  pleasing,  though  presenting  most  of 
the  negro  attributes. 

I  obseryed  no  fetish  rites,  or  other  signs  of  the 
superstitions  so  preyalent  among  most  of  the 
African  tribes,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
they  appeared  to  be  destitute  of  any  religious 
ideas  whateyer.  Thus,  I  haye  endeayored  to 
describe  the  pkytique  of  this  remarkable  race, 
and  will  now  return  to  my  own  story. 

I  haye  mentioned  that  the  natiyes  we  met  had 
intimated  to  us  to  follow  the  path,  now  conside- 
rably wider,  but  still  so  obscure  and  oyergrown 
with  grass  and  brbshwood,  as  to  be  easily  lost  if 
we  wandered  off  the  beaten  track.  Some  of  the 
productions  of  the  primeyal  forest  through  which 
we  were  passing,  were  truly  calculated  to  elicit 
admiration  and  wonder.  I  recollect  one  tree 
especially — a  gigantic  monarch  of  the  forest— 
which  particularly  attracted  our  attention. 
From  its  appearance  we  supposed  it  to  be  a 
species  of  mahogany,  although  none  of  us  were 
sufficientiy  yersed  in  the  science  of  botany  to 
satisfy  ourselyes  on  this  point.  The  trunk  </ 
this  magnificent  specimen  of  Nature's  handicraft, 
must  haye  measured  at  least  forty  feet  from  the 
earth,  before  its  smooth,  cinnamon-colored  sur- 
face was  obstructed  by  a  single  branch.  Twelye 
men  could  not  haye  encompassed  its  base,  with 
outstretched  arms,  and  its  roots  had  grown  ont 
of  the  ground,  and  formed  natural  arches,  under 
which  any  one  of  the  party  might  easily  haye 
walked  without  stooping.  It  must  haye  been  of 
immense  age,  yet  it  appeared  f^ll  of  health  and 
yigor,  and  branched  out  aboye,  in  a  perfect  forest 
of  its  own  foliage.  There  were  many  of  the 
same  species  in  the  neighborhood,  but  none 
which  approached  it  in  magnitude. 

Wandering  on  for  about  a  mile,  we  met  with 
seyeral  of  the  natiyes,  engaged  in  extracting 
palm  wine — the  inspissated  juice  of  the  pabn 
tree,  and  a  faTorite  drink  among  these  people— 
and  soon  the  noise  of  people  talking  together 
denoted  our  approach  to  the  yillage.  At  length 
we  came  to  a  wide  clearing,  where  a  number  of 
people  were  assembled  together,  who  receiyed  u 
in  a  friendly  manner,  offering  us  palm  wine  and 
fruit,  but  who  seemed  desirous  of  preyenting  us 
from  entering  the  yillage,  which  we  could  see 
among  the  trees  beyond  the  opening  where  we 
stood,  which  opening  answered,  I  presume,  for 
the  exchange,  market-place,  and  general  prome-  . 
nade  of  the  community.    Of  course,  under  the 
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droQoiBtanoee  we  did  not  press  an  entrance,  and 
indeed,  there  appeared  little  to  excite  or  gratify 
onr  ooriositj.  The  hats,  if  such  th^  could  be 
called,  appeared  to  be  merely  old  canoes,  inyert- 
ed  so  as  to  give  some  sort  of  shelter  in  bad 
weather,  while  a  sort  of  hammock  was  suspended 
in  great  numbers  firom  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
as  though  it  was  the  custom  to  live  and  sleep  in 
the  open  air,  except  when  driyen  by  stress  of 
weather  to  the  rather  equivocal  shelter  of  which 
I  haye  spoken. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  interchange 
of  mutual  compliments  which,  on  their  part,  was 
confined  to  '*  How  do  you  do*'  and  *'  muito  bueno,** 
and  on  ours  to  sagacious  nods  of  the  head,  as 
appearing  to  understand  perfectly  all  they  said, 
we  bent  our  steps  back  to  the  brig,  having  made 
a  patriarchal  old  chap,  with  a  long  red  beard, 
superlatively  happy,  by  the  pxesent  of  an  old 
cotton  handkerchief,  and  as  much  tobacco  as 
would  last  him  for  a  month.  The  old  man  was 
infirm  with  age,  and  appeared  to  be  treated  with 
great  respect  by  the  rest  We  supposed  him  to 
be  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  but  he  had  no  dis- 
tinguishing mark  upon  him,  except  that  which 
Time  will  set  upon  us  all. 

Their  desire  to  keep  us  from  entering  the  vil- 
lage was,  doubtless,  jealousy  of  the  women,  as 
they  must  have  all  fled  at  our  approach,  not  one 
woman  being  among  the  party  assembled  in  the 
clearing,  though  why  this  jealousy  was  expressed 
on  this  occasion  I  am  unable  to  divine,  as  the 
women  came  fearlessly  among  us  on  the  beach, 
and  even  came  off  to  the  brig  with  fruit  to  sell. 

A  frightful  occurrence  took  place  a  day  or  two 
after  this,  which  exhibits  the  ferocity  of  the 
shark  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  sailing- 
master  of  the  brig  had  engaged  a  canoe  to  bring 
off  stone  ballast  to  the  vessel  from  a  natural 
breakwater  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  This  oc- 
cupied two  or  three  days,  as  the  canoe  was  small, 
the  natives  by  no  means  quick  in  their  work,  and 
often  capsizing  with  their  load,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  go  back  for  another  cargo.  When  this 
canoe  came  off  from  the  shore  in  the  morning, 
the  crew  on  board  of  her  were  in  the  habit  of 
fetching  off  limes,  pine-apples,  pickles,  and  such 
like  articles,  for  sale  on  board,  for  a  handful  of 
tobacco,  or  a  small  coin,  with  which  they  could 
purchase  any  trifling  luxury  they  fancied  Irom 
the  store  at  the  settlement  On  the  morning  in 
question,  one  of  the  men  had  fetched  off  a  fine 
basket  of  limes,  for  which  I  promised  him  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar.  He  made  signs  to  me  to 
keep  the  money  till  he  went  home  at  night,  and 
proceeded  to  his  work  at  the  breakwater.  A  few 
minutes  afterward  we  heard  a  shout,  and  on 
looking  toward  the  spot  whence  the  sound  pro- 


ceeded, found  it  was  merely  the  canoe,  which 
had  capsized  on  its  way  to  the  brig  with  its  load. 
This  attracted  no  particular  notice.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  such  accidents  were  frequent,  and 
the  natives,  who  are  famous  swimmers,  were  ac- 
customed to  right  their  canoes  in  the  water,  and 
clamber  on  board  again,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. They  did  so  now,  but  instead  of  re- 
turning to  the  breakwater,  they  seemed  to  be  in 
a  perfect  state  of  consternation,  looking  at  some- 
thing in  the  water,  and  keeping  up  a  continusl 
shouting,  which  was  speedily  answered  by  a 
gathering  crowd  on  the  shore.  A  boat  was 
manned  from  the  brig,  and  sent  off  to  learn 
what  was  the  matter,  and  in  the  meanwhile  a 
large  war-canoe  had  put  off  fiwm  the  shore. 
Both  soon  reached  the  scene  of  distress,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  saw  those  in  the  larger  canoe 
drag  up  some  object  from  the  water,  and  imme- 
diately both  canoes,  together  with  our  own  boat, 
pulled  for  the  brig.  The  war-canoe  was  first 
alongside,  and  then  a  most  horrible  sight  was 
presented.  Extended  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
lay  the  mangled  and  lifeless  remains  of  one  of 
the  natives — the  same  man  who  had  brought  the 
limes  on  board  in  the  morning,  and  whom  I  had 
spoken  to  not  an  hour  before— then  full  of  life 
and  vigor — now  dead'  and  frightfully  mutilated! 
One  leg  had  been  taken  off  by  the  hip,  as  clean 
as  if  done  by  means  of  a  hatchet ;  one  arm  was 
severed  from  the  arm-pit,  and  the  body,  from  the 
lower  part  to  the  throat,  had  been  laid  open,  and 
the  whole  of  the  inside  torn  away.  This  shock- 
ing mutilation  had  been  the  work  of  a  shark,  and 
it  was  evident  such  occurrences  were  rare,  for 
the  islanders,  fearless  in  the  water  before,  could 
not  afterward  be  induced  to  enter  it,  or  even  to 
finish  the  loading  of  the  ballast,  being  unwilling 
to  go  near  the  spot  in  their  canoes.  The  mangled 
remains  were  taken  on  shore  and  buried  amidst 
the  yells  and  lamentations  of  the  whole  tribe. 
A  day  or  two  afterward  three  sharks  of  immense 
sixe  were  caught  on  board  of  the  brig,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  islanders;  but  whether  the  offender 
was  among  them  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Our  stay  at  this  island  was  now  drawing  to  a 
dose.  About  a  week  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
incident  just  related,  a  large  double  war-canoe 
came  in  from  the  coast,  having  on  board  a  Eroo- 
man  pilot,  whose  object  it  waste  inform  our  com- 
mander, having  heard  by  some  means  that  a 
man-of-war  was  lying  in  Clarence  Bay,  of  the 
whereabouts  of  a  slaver,  which  was  anchored  in 
one  of  the  numerous  creeks  on  the  coaat  and 
was  taking  on  board  a  cargo  of  slaves.  This  we 
imagined  was  the  very  vessel  we  were  in  search 
of,  and  the  word  was  passed  to  "  up  anchor"  im- 
mediately, and  proceed  to  the  spot  the  Kronman 
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had  indicated.    In  a  few  minates  all  was  bustle 
and  acUTity,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we 
had  left  Clarence  Bay  and  its  little  settlement 
behind  ns.    The  same  eyening  we  anchored  off 
the  Benin  coast,  and  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions for  catting  out  the  slayer  with  boats,  dur- 
ing the  night,  as  the  creek  where  she  was  said 
u)  lie  was  not  nayigable  for  the  brig.    Accord- 
ingly the  cutters  and  pinnace  were  manned,  the 
oars  muffled,  and  officers  and  men  being  dressed 
alike,  in  blue  flannel  shirts  and  dark  trousers, 
we  set  off  in  high  spirits  on  our  expedition.    We 
were  aware,  from  report,  that  we  had  an  ugly 
customer  to  deal  with,  but  we  were  well  armed 
and  fully  prepared  for  any  opposition  we  might 
meet  with,  although  we  had  hopes  of  succeeding 
in  boarding  the  schooner  in  the  dark,  undis- 
ooTcred  by  the  crew,  and  canying  her  by  a  eoup 
de  main.    We  soon  reached  the  creek,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  pilot,  and  a  low,  marshy,  pesti- 
lential looking  spot  it  was.    We  ascended  it  for 
a  mile,  almost  touching  the  low  banks  with  our 
oars,  and  assaulted  by  myriads  of  mosquitoes. 
Still  nothing  yet  was  yisible  through  the  misty 
eochalations  rising  from  the  half  stagnant  water. 
We  began  to  think  that  the  pilot  was  mistaken, 
or  that  the  schooner  had  receiyed  intimation  of 
our  approach  and  had  taken  to  her  heels.    How- 
ever, the  Erooman  was  confident,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  on  rounding  a  sudden  bend  in  the 
creek,  we  perceiyed  the  object  of  our  search,  the 
outline  of  her  slender  spars  appearing  indistinctly 
through  the  haze— another  minute  and  her  hull 
was  yisible.     Additional  caution  was  now  used — 
the  oars  dipped  so  steadily  and  quietly  that  their 
sound  was  inaudible  to  us  in  the  boats-borders 
were  giyen  in  the  lowest  whispers,  and  we  began 
to  think  ourselyes  sure*  of  our  prey,  without  dis- 
ooyery  on  his  part,  when  suddenly  two  flashes  of 
light  shone  through  the  gloom — the  report  of  pis- 
tols followed,  and  the  whistling  of  the  balls  as 
they  rushed  past  us  was  distinctly  heard.     Fur- 
ther attempt  at  concealment  were  useless — dis- 
guise was  at  once  thrown  aside— a  yigorous  strain 
was  laid  on  the  oars,  and  with  a  cheer  the  three 
boats  were  alongside  the  yessel  almost  at  the  same 
moment    No  further  attempts  at  resistance  were 
made,  probably  our  eyident  force  had  shown  that 
all  Euch  attempts  would  be  ftitile^we  rushed  on 
the  decks,  and  the  Santa  Lucor  was  our  lawftal 
prize.     She  had  on  board  a  well  assorted  cargo, 
fitted  for  trading  on  the  coast,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  slayes,  as  well  as  about  a  hundred  ne- 
groes, mostly  women  and  children. 

While  the  boats  lay  alongside  of  the  schooner, 
our  commander,  obserying  the  Kroo  pilot  sUll 
sitting  in  the  stem  of  the  pinnace,  called  to  him 
to  come  on  board  the  slaTer,  but  receiying  no 


answer  he  sent  a  hand  down  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  The  pilot  was  dead.  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  throat,  and  the  ball  had  passed  out 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  He  must  haye  been 
killed  instantaneously,  for  he  had  uttered  no  cry, 
nor  had  he  stirred  from  his  seat ;  probably  he 
was  choked  by  the  internal  hemdrrhage.  I  had 
forgotten  to  mention  that  when  the  orders  had 
been  issued  for  eyery  one  to  dress  in  dark  cloth- 
ing, so  as  to  present  no  mark  for  the  people  in 
the  slayer  to  aim  at,  in  case  of  an  attack  being 
made  upon  us,  the  poor  Krooman  had  persisted 
in  wearing  a  white  jacket  that  had  been  giyen  to 
him  in  the  morning,  and  thus  had  offered  himself 
a  mark  for  the  captain's  pistols,  and  fallen  a  yic- 
tim  to  his  own  yanity. 

The  slayer  was  sent  off  to  St  Helena,  under 
the  charge  of  a  prize-master,  and  condemned. 
The  oaptain  was  tried,  and  would  probably  haye 
haye  got  off  with  the  loss  of  his  yessel,  for  al- 
though he  acknowledged  that  he  had  fired  the 
pistols,  yet  he  pleaded  ignorance  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  attack,  and  declared  that  he  had  yolun- 
torily  surrendered  when  he  found  the  boats  were 
those  of  a  British  man-of-war.  Unfortunately, 
howeyer,  for  him,  H.  M.  schooner  Alert  came 
into  the  harbor  while  the  trial  was  going  on,  and 
her  commander  immediately  identified  the  slayer 
as  a  yessel  which  had  got  clear  from  him  after  a  • 
running  fight,  some  six  months  before,  during 
which  he  had  been  shot  through  the  crown  of  his 
straw  hat;  unluckily  for  the  Spaniard  it  was  that 
he  was  not  shot  through  the  head,  for  the  testi- 
mony of  the  British  officer  condemned  him,  and 
he  was  hung. 

It  was  known  that  he  was,  upon  oceasiony 
pirate  as  well  as  slayer,  and  a  man  of  most  des- 
perate character.  He  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
bidding, truculent-looking  men  I  eyer  saw,  stout, 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  face  almost  coyered  with 
hair,  and  a  most  repulsiye  expression  of  counte- 
nance. The  crew  of  the  slayer  were  sent  about 
their  business  after  Eome  necessary  detention, 
and  the  schooner  herself  turned  out  a  pretty 
profitable  prize  to  the  commander  of  the  Rapid. 

I  haye  not  been  in  Fernando  Po  since  the 
eyents  occurr^,  which  are  aboye  narrated.  I 
shortly  afterward  joined  another  yessel,  and  sail- 
ed fbr  the  East  Indies.  But  though  on  this  yisit 
to  Fernando  Po,  the  Rapid  escaped  unscathed,  it 
was  not  always  to  be  so;  for  she,  some  six 
months  afterward,  lost  seyeral  of  her  officers  and 
men,  while  lying  in  the  same  harbor,  and  among 
the  rest,  her  worthy  and  gallant  commander. 
Fernando  Po  is  now  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic,  but  with  all  its  commercial  capabilities, 
and  with  all  its  loyely  scenery,  it  still  richly 
;  merits  its  epithet  of  "  The  White  Man's  Graye." 


ASPEN    COURT; 

AND    WHO    LOST    AND    WHO    WON    IT. 

(A  8T0BT  Of  OUB  OWN  TIMB.) 
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CHAPTBR  XLV. 

THB  PBIB8T  AUD  THB  PBBB. 

Hbtwood  satisfied  himself  in  the  coarse  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  which  he  spent  by  the  bed- 
side of  Paul  Ghequerbent,  that  the  latter  was 
eifectually  disqualified  from  rendering  him  ser- 
rice  or  cooperation  for  some  time  to  come — ^much 
longer  than  the  priest  deemed  it  desirable  to  wait. 
Consoling  Paul,  therefore,  with  some  wholesome 
assurances  that  he  would  soon  be  conyalesoent, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  his  interests  with 
Lord  Bookbury's  daughter  should  not  suffer, 
Heywood  departed,  little  imagining  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  from  his  leaTing  St  Titus's  Hospi- 
tal, the  Lady  Anna  would  present  herself  in 
person  to  confirm  Paul's  hopes. 

The  channel  through  which  her  ladyship— we 
like  to  see  our  little  girl  in  possession  of  all  her 
honors— had  heard  of  her  lover's  misfortune 
had  been  a  homely  one.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  history  we  had  occasion  to  describe  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Sellinger,  the  handsome  and  Juno- 
like dancing-mistress  in  Spelton  Street,  Glerken- 
welL  On  one  of  the  landings  of  that  miscella- 
neous colony  dwelt  a  Mr.  Qlink,  who  under  the 
pretence  of  fancying  birds,  stole  dogs.  Some 
birds,  howeyer,  which  he  did  fancy,  were  of  a 
feather  kindred  to  his  own,  and  among  them 
happened  to  be  the  biped  who  had  sold  the 
hynna  to  Mr.  Penkridge,  and  whom  Paul  had 
tied  by  the  leg  in  the  manner  already  set  forth. 
Mr.  Ghequerbent*8  fight  on  the  ball  night  had 
interested  Mr.  Glink's  sympathies  in  his  faTor, 
and,  indeed,  that  gentleman  stated  confidently  to 
^Irs.  Sellinger  (who  occasionally  permitted  him 
the  honor  of  a  word  or  two  on  the  staircase) 
that  had  she  gi?en  him  a  hint  of  her  wishes,  on 
that  eTentftd  night,  he  would  haye  effected  such  a 
diyersion  in  PauVs  favor  as  would  have  ensured 
his  escape  from  the  police,  a  manoeuvre  which 
he  had  conceived  might  have  been  adroitly 
effected  by  turning  about  a  dozen  bull-terriers 
loose  into  the  ball-room,  with  special  reference 
to  the  calves  of  the  male  guests.    On  hearing 


ftt>m  his  friend,  the  hy»na-maa,  a  somewhat 
distorted  narraUve  of  the  accident  to  Paul,  Ua, 
Qlink  hastened  to  Mrs.  Sellinger  with  the  newt 
of  her  friend's  ill  fortune,  and  the  warm-hearted 
Mary  Sellinger,  in  her  turn,  harried  off  to  An- 
gela's lodgings,  and  imparted  the  unwelcome 
tidings.  The  little  actress,  who,  as  she  believed, 
had  delivered  Paul  from  the  vengenanee  of  the 
magistrate,  and  who  had  exerted  herself  so  vigor- 
ously to  extricate  him  from  the  eponging-house, 
was  not  likely  to  abandon  him  in  his  greater  sor- 
row. Under  ordinary  eiroumstanoes  ahe  would 
have  proceeded  to  the  hosj^tal  alone,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  but  the  recollection  of  her 
illustrious  father  just  impressing,  but  not  daunt- 
ing her,  she  demanded  the  escort  of  the  matron 
— and  obtained  it 

The  interview  between  Paul  and  Cariyon  had 
so  greatly  re-assured  Mr.  Cfaequerbent's  mind, 
that  Angela's  visit,  which,  an  hour  eariier, 
would  have  much  discomposed  him,  rendered 
him  more  happy  than  he  had  been  since  his 
various  discouragements  set  in.  Her  manner 
was  as  Arank  and  as  arch  as  ever,  and  after  her 
first  earnest  inquiries,  the  actress's  habitual 
liveliness  expended  itself  in  a  set  of  odd  criti- 
cisms on  the  novel  scene  around  her ;  they  were, 
perhaps,  not  very  new,  or  very  clever,  but  the 
tone  took  Paul  back  to  pleasant  days — long 
country  lounges  in  sunshiny  weather,  followed 
by  cheerful  iite-^-UU  dinners,  at  which  Angela 
and  he  had  seemed  to  have  one  mission — that  of 
enjoying  themselves — and  had  fiuthfully  fulfilled 
it  And  he  reproached  himself  with  not  having 
sufficiently  appreciated  those  holydays  as  they 
passed ;  for  he  had  not  then  quite  reached  the 
time  when  troublous  lessons  teach  us  to  look  on 
one  quiet  day,  without  a  thought  for  the  imme- 
diate morrow,  as  '*  a  thing  to  thank  Heaven  on." 
He  was,  however,  in  train  for  the  teaching. 

Poor  Paul's  heart  grew  very  full,  every  now 
and  then,  and  he  felt  marvelously  inclined  to  say 
a  good  deal  more — in  a  few  words — to  Angela 
than  he  had  ever  said  before.  But  if  a  man  has 
any  gentlemanly  instincts,  and  our  Paul,  foolish 
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as  he  often  was,  had  several,  they  will  be  called 
out  in  the  presence  of  a  good,  frank,  affectionate 
woman,  and  Paul,  though  he  looked  rather  help- 
lessly into  Angela's  bright  eyes,  and  felt  that  his 
own  were  disposed  to  swim,  managed  to  hold  his 
tongue  upon  the  subject  nearest  his  heart  For 
he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  there  he 
lay,  Tery  poor,  disabled,  perhaps  disgraced,  but 
at  all  events  in  a  bad  position,  between  poverty 
and  idleness,  to  the  eye  of  his  friends,  and  he 
saw  no  future  to  console  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  stood  Angela,  looking  fresher  and 
prettier  than  ever,  recognized  by  a  wealthy  and 
titled  fathec,  and  about  to  be  introduced  to  the 
very  society  for  which  Paul  had  always  languish- 
ed, but  to  which  even  in  his  good  days  he  could 
not  attain.  It  is  something  to  the  poor  fellow's 
credit  that  the  contrast  of  situations  did  not  turn 
his  spirit  to  a  mood  of  bitterness,  and  that,  while 
feeling  that  he  sheuld  be  doing  Angela  an  injus- 
tice did  he  seek,  under  the  circumstances,  to  en- 
gage or  fetter  her,  he  contrived  to  talk  cheerfully 
and  thankfully.  For,  my  beloved  brethren,  it  is 
easy  enough  for  you,  hypocrites  as  you  are,  to 
lounge  against  the  mantel-piece,  you  being  in 
your  elegant  attire,  and  with  notes  in  your  purse, 
and  your  bow  and  smile  ready,  and  thuS)  at  ad- 
vantage, to  address  Bliss  Amaranth,  there,  in 
that  chaise  longue^  and  to  say  to  her  those  things 
which  you  do  not  feel,  and  to  leave  unsaid  those 
things  which  you  do  feel,  and  then  to  go  away 
like  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world.  But  throw 
one  of  you  down  on  a  poor  hospital  bed,  and  let 
there  be  two  half-crowns  and  fourpence  in  his 
purse,  and  let  him  have  in  his  shoulder  a  wound 
which  he  is  ashamed  to  say  how  he  received,  and 
while  he  is  in  that  state  of  wretchedness,  and  pov- 
erty, and  discouragement,  let  Miss  Amaranth 
come  in  her  best  toilette  and  look  at  him,  and  if 
he  behaves  as  well  as  Paul  Chequerbent,  why 
then,  my  beloved  brethren,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  think  that  good  behavior  is  not  so  uncommon 
as  people  tell  us  is  the  case. 

Mrs.  Sellinger  conducted  herself  with  the  dis- 
cretion which  had  marked  her  previous  course 
through  life.  She  perfectly  well  comprehended 
the  whole  case,  but  she  thought  that  the  kindest 
thing  she  could  do*  for  Angela,  in  whom  she  took  a 
womanly  interest,  stronger  than  her  liking  for 
Paul,  was  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  acceleration 
of  an  "understanding"  between  the  young  peo- 
ple. And  so  she  took  up  a  post  very  different  from 
that  which  the  lady  who  plays  propriety  on  in- 
teresting little  occasions  usually  fills.  She  did 
not  go  and  look  out  of  window,  nor  was  she  in- 
tensely interested  by  a  penny  wood-engraving  oip 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  nor  would  riie  get 
into  a  private  conversation  with  th«  nurse— any 


or  all  of  which  acts  of  benevolence  a  right-minded 
Propriety  might  have  done,  but  she  bad  a  ebair 
set  for  her  close  to  Paul's  bohter,  and  she  took 
part  in  the  whole  conversation  from  beginning  to 
end.  This  fact  may  seem  to  some  readers  to  de- 
prive Paul  of  some  of  his  merit,  but  such  readers 
take  a  limited  view  of  the  case,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  every  young  person  who  has  been  cir- 
cumstanced as  were  Paul  and  Angela,  will  join 
with  me  in  declaring  that  he  could  have  made  his 
feelings  clear  enough,  if  he  had  chosen.  Let  me 
add  that  Mrs.  Sellinger  carried  out  her  resolution 
with  her  characteristic  decision  to  the  very  last, 
and  that,  after  leaving  the  ward,  she  did  not  even 
discover  that  she  must  have  left  her  handkerchief 
on  the  chair,  and  send  Angela  back  to  look.  She 
might  as  well  have  done  so,  for  just  as  they  had 
got  outside  the  door  of  the  ward,  the  Lady  Anna 
did  run  back  again,  and  with  a  wistful  expression 
in  her  pretty  face,  did  shake  hands  with  Paul 
once  more — and  the  look  and  the  act  gave  that 
young  gentleman  wonderful  comfort  for  many  a 
day  to  come. 

Meantime  the  Reverend  Cyprian  Heywood  had 
decided  upon  his  course,  and  was  making  for 
Acheron  Square.  He  had  resolved  upon  a  coa- 
lition. 

Lord  Rookbury  was,  of  course,  an  excellent 
Protestant,  and  too  firm  in  his  own  theological 
convictions  to  be  afraid  lest  the  accomplished 
Jesuit  should  succeed  in  converting  him  to  the 
old  faith.  He  had  not  slain  the  lion  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  wolf.  He  had  not  resisted  all  Mr. 
Selwin's  efforts  to  make  him  comprehend  that 
morality  was  a  duty,  to  be  shaken  from  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers  by  a  Catholic  polemic.  At 
least  we  will  hope  that  such  were  his  thoughts 
when,  on  receiving  Heywood's  card,  he  instantly 
accorded  audience  to  that  dangerous  person. 

They  had  met  in  society  two  or  three  times  since 
our  story  commenced,  and  Lord  Rookbury's  gene- 
ral history  was  very  well  known  to  the  priest 
Of  Heywood,  the  earl  knew  little,  but  to  look  at 
the  Jesuit  was  to  receive  a  favorable  impression 
of  him,  and  Lord  Rookbury  had  a  conviction 
that  he  could  read  a  man  at  a  glance.  To  do 
him  justice  he  was  more  frequently  right  than 
most  men  who  believe  they  have  any  such  pateat 

The  usual  introductory  gossip  of  the  day  was 
exchanged,  as  a  couple  of  fencers  deliver  the 
thrusts  of  the  salute,  before  falling  on  goard, 
and  then  Heywood  at  once  dropped  into  attitude, 
and  taking  the  moment  when  the  earl  had 
laughed — I  almost  wrote  heartily — at  a  repartee 
of  the  priests,  said, — 

"  But  it  is  time,  my  lord,  that  I  riiould  explain 
the  reasons  of  my  intruding  upon  you." 

<'I  had  rather  not  hear  them,"  said  the  Mri, 
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beoansd  they  are  entirely  onneoeMary.  I  am 
more  obliged  to  yon  for  that  story  than  I  can  tell 
you,  and  if  you  were  a  clergyman  who  had  come 
to  ask  me  for  one  of  my  lirings,  I  should  tell  you 
that  your  business  was  done.  But  I  suppose  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  regaining  you  to  the  fold  7 
Or  have  you  any  such  idea — ^because  I  can  give 
you  a  letter  to  almost  any  of  the  bishops,  if  you 
want  your  scruples  remoTcd.  Don't  look  skepti- 
cal, and  as  if  I  were  recommending  quack  medi- 
cine— I  haTO  known  yery  surprising  cases." 

"The  result  a  cure  V*  said  Hey  wood,  laughing. 
<*No,  such  is  not  my  ambition,  at  this  moment 
at  any  rate.  I  fear  I  must  bore  your  lordship 
with  a  fact  or  two." 

*<  As  distinguished  trom.  the  assertions  of  theo- 
logy. What  an  irreverent  sentiment,  Mr.  Hey- 
wood !  HowcTer,  pray  proceed,  and  be  assured 
that  I  shall  not  be  bored  with  any  thing  you  are 
80  good  as  to  tell  me." 

Heywood  bowed  slightly  and  went  on. 

"  I  am  the  guardian  of  a  young  Catholic  lady, 
a  Miss  Trevelyan,  whose  name  your  lordship 
may  possibly  have  heard. 

"  One  of  the  family  who  lost  the  Aspen  Court 
estates,  in  the  suit  with  the  Wilmslows,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  Earl,  who  was  sitting  in  the  same 
chair  wherein  he  had  spoken  to  Carlyon  about 
the  ** priest  and  his  niece"  being  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  littie  Amy. 

«*You  have  heard  of  her?"  urged  Heywood. 
<<  Possibly  through  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon." 

*'I  do  not  remember  whether  he  ever  men- 
tioned the  young  lady's  name  to  me,  or  not  Is 
he  interested  in  her  ?  In  that  case,  I  suppose  I 
forestall  your  rerelation  by  supposing  that  as  her 
guardian,  you  come  to  ask  me  what  I  think  of 
the  young  gentieman's  prospects,  which  I  have 
forwarded  a  good  deal."  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  the  earl  supposed  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"  I  have  no  such  object,"  replied  the  priest 
'*  I  was  aware  that  you  had  been  very  kind  to 
Mr.  Carlyon,  but  I  had  supposed  that  a  union  at 
which  I  hinted  the  other  night — at  Lady  Bother- 
hithe*s,  I  think— had  influenced  your  patronage." 

"Oh,  you  fancied  thatf"  said  the  earl,  with  an 
affectation  of  surprise.  "  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  thought  him  an  able  and  a  meritorious  young 
man;  I  assisted  him,  and  he  has  vindicated  my 
judgment  by  distinguishing  himself.  Selwyn  has 
given  him  the  secretaryship  to  the  Salvages  and 
Contingencies,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a 
year." 

"It  was  not  of  him  that  I  had  any  intention 
of  speaking,"  said  Heywood. 

"I  think  that  it  was  you  who  first  mentioned 
his  name,  not  I,"  said  the  earl,  smiling. 

"Was  it?"  said  Haywood  carelessly.     "It 


was,  however,  of  my  ward  that  I  intended  to 
speak.  My  acquaintance  with  your  lordship  is 
not  old,  and  is  slight,  bat  the  cireumstances  of 
the  case  must  excuse  any  apparent  singularity 
in  what  I  am  going  to  say.  It  is  not  worth  while 
for  me  to  ask  your  lordship  that  our  interview 
may  be  a  confidential  one,  for  it  certunly  win 
be  so  if  I  succeed  in  my  object,  uid  if  I  fail,  I 
am  in  the  hands  of  an  English  nobleman. 

"  To  show  you  how  disposed  I  am  to  be  frank," 
said  the  earl,  "  your  first  alternative  is  sensible 
enough — but  I  gather  Arom  the  second,  that  yon 
mean  to  tell  me  nothing  but  what  you  suppose  I 
know  already." 

"You  will  judge  for  yourself,"  said  Heywood, 
who  was  not  inclined  to  be  hurried.  "  You  are 
no  doubt  aware,  being  a  frequent  visitor  to  Aspen 
Court,  that,  though  the  Trevelyans  were  dispos- 
sessed by  a  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  they 
never  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  that  decision." 

"Defeated  defendants  do  not  make  that  a 
practice,  I  have  heard,"  said  Lord  Rookbuiy. 
"  But  it  would  have  given  a  livelier  color  to  thdr 
dissatisfaction  if  they  had  appealed,  and  had 
been  beaten  through  our  house  before  giving  in." 

"That  maybe,"  said  Heywood, .not  desirooi 
to  meet  the  question  conveyed  in  the  remark, 
"  but  such  was  not  the  course  they  were  advised 
to  take.  Well,  the  successful  parties  took  pos- 
session, and  there  they  are." 

"  And  there,  I  suppose,  they  are  likely  to  re- 
main," said  Lord  Rookbury. 

"  Unless  your  lordship  turns  them  out,"  said 
the  priest 

"A  singular  observation,"  replied  Lord  Rook- 
bury. There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments,  bat 
as  it  was  clearly  Heywood's  turn  to  speak,  he 
said,  at  last — 

"We  have,  I  believe,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Wilmslow  story,  thus  far." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  the  earl,  "I 
will  once  more  repeat  to  you  that  I  propose  to 
be  frank,  and  therefore  I  bog  to  object  to  mj 
being  asked  to  give  information,  instead  of  my 
receiving  it,  as  was  kindly  proposed  at  thf 
outset." 

"  I  will  spare  your  lordship  the  trouble,"  said 
the  other.  "  The  present  holder  of  Aspen  Court 
is  a  profligate  spendthrift — I  would  apologize  to 
you  for  applying  such  words  to  your  friend,  but 
I  see  that  it  is  unnecessary.  You  are  supplying 
him  with  large  sums  of  money  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  hold  upon  the  estate,  and,  in  order, 
as  you  hoped,  to  gain  the  wife's  assent  to  your 
scheme,  you  made  a  proposal  of  marriage  to 
one  of  the  daughters,  which,  I  presume  I  mav 
say,  you  had  as  much  idea  of  ever  fulfilling  as  I 
have  of  asking  for  another  of  the  yonng  ladies." 
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'*Toa  have  taken  some  pains  to  inform  joor- 
self  of  facts,  and  shown  some  ingennitj  in 
arguing  Arom  them,  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  the 
earl,     "  Do  you  expect  me  to  say  moro  7" 

**  Allow  me  to  proceed,  my  lord,  because  at 
the  present  stage  my  obsenrations  sound  Tery 
like  impertinence. 

*'  At  least,"  said  the  Earl  of  Bookbury. 
*'  I  do  not  despair  of  haying  them  excused," 
said  the  priest  **  Tour  lordship  has,  I  beg  to 
say,  been  throwing  away  a  good  deal  of  money, 
from  the  simple  circnmstance  that  you  are  un- 
aware of  the  real  position  of  Mr.  Wilmslow. 
You  hsTO  supposed  him  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
estates,  when,  in  fact,  they  have  long  since 
passed  f^om  him,  he  being  merely  the  puppet  of 
the  wealthy  attorney,  who  gained  the  suit  for 
him,  Mr.  Molesworth." 

**  Suppose,  Mr.  Heywood,  that  I  were  at  least 
as  well  informed  upon  this  subject  as  you  appear 
to  be." 

**  My  lord,  you  were  not  a  minute  ago.  Tou 
tried  your  utmost  to  learn  the  truth  from  Ber- 
nard Carlyon,%ut  you  did  not  succeed — ^nay," 
he  conUnacd,  for  the  earl  deemed  it  necessary  to 
put  on  a  fierce  fh)wn,  <*  I  merely  obserre  that 
you  were  as  unsuccessful  as  myself,  for  before 
you  knew  Mr.  Carlyon  I  had  myself  endesTored, 
by  every  means,  to  get  him  to  divulge  what  I  am 
assured  is  well  known  to  him.  Pooh!"  said 
Heywood,  whose  perfect  fearlessness  was  one  of 
his  best  points,  **any  simulation  of  anger  at 
hearing  the  truth  is  unworthy  of  your  lordship's 
intellect.  We  are  alone,  and  I  am  a  clergyman. 
If  we  are  to  play  a  farce,  I  throw  up  my  part" 
And  the  speaker's  noble  features  showed  some- 
thing of  the  contempt  he  felt  for  mere  hypocrisy. 
The  earl  looked  hard  at  him  for  some  mo- 
ments, and,  as  if  he  were  really  playing  the 
farce  spoken  of,  the  words,  '*  peer  of  the  realm," 
— ''dishonorable devices" — "unworthy  motives" 
— "imputations  borne  in  silence"— came  from 
bis  lips  mechanically.  Then,  suddenly  recover- 
ing hid  natural  manner,  he  said  shortly,  and 
almost  snappishly — 

"  Supposing  all  said  that  ought  to  be  said,  and 
that  I  reserve  a  right  to  say,  what  next  ?" 

"Ah!"  said  Heywood,  but  without  betraying 
any  other  evidence  of  satisfaction.  "  The  next 
thing  is  this.  Miss  Trevelyan's  ft-iends  have  at 
length  obtained  information  which  will  enable 
them  once  more  to  act  in  her  behalf.  I  purposely 
use  guarded  words.  But  they  designed  to  act 
against  other  parties  than  the  Earl  of  Book- 
bury." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  earL  «  They  have 
DO  purse  to  measure  a^^ainst  that  kep\  at  Book- 
ton  Woods." 


**  That  is  not  the  consideration — ^it  would  have 
been,  in  the  absence  of  less  precise  information 
than  we  have ;  bnt  what  we  possess  entitles  ns — 
entitles  me — to  draw  npon  resonsces  to  which 
those  of  Bookton  Woods  are  nothing." 

*<  In  plainer  English,  Mr.  Heywood,  you  know 
enough  to  Justify  you  in  asking  the  Catholic  in- 
terest to  come  forward  and  rescue  Aspen  Court" 

<*  Wealthy  friends  will  not  be  found  wanting 
to  Miss  Trevelyan.  But  again  I  must  remark  mo- 
ney is  not  the  consideration.  The  steps  we  should 
take  are  comparatively  inexpensive  ones." 

"  Then  you  don't  appeal,  that's  clear." 

<<We  shall  strike  higher,  no  offense  to  your 
lordship's  house." 

<*At  Molesworth.  Come,  I  can't  have  that 
called  striking  higher.  The  attorneys  are  the 
masters  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  can  whip 
them  up,  or  stave  them  off,  as  they  please,  but 
not  so  with  us." 

''Let  me  retract,  then.  But  your  lordship 
perceives  my  meaning." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  esrl,  "as  a  legislator 
and  a  -philanthropist  I  must  naturally  rejoice  at 
seeing  a  lawyer  brought  to  justice,  and  I  wish 
you  all  success.  But  why  you  should  favor  me 
with  this  early  and  singular  revelation  of  your 
plans,  I  do  not  as  yet  understand." 

"  Because,"  said  Heywood,  unprovoked,  pro- 
voking as  was  the  tone,  "your  lordship  has  set 
your  heart  npon  Aspen  Court." 

"  And  if  I  have,",  said  the  earl,  arrogantiy, 
"  you  may  be  well  sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Heywood, 
that  I  shall  attain  my  object,  quite  independentiy 
of  Catholic  clergymen,  sane  or  otherwise,  needy 
heiresses  and  dishonest  attorneys." 

"  Tour  lordship's  tone  is  unlucky,"  said  Hey- 
wood, with  a  calm  hanUur,  his  magnificent  eyes 
fixed  full  on  Lord  Bookbnry's  face.  "If  I 
needed  other  evidence  than  I  possess  that  you 
have  not,  in  vulgar  phrase,  a  leg  to  stand  on,  I 
should  find  it  in  the  irritatation  which  I  have 
caused,  by  telling  you  what  you  did  not  know. 
Even  your  lordship's  admirable  self-command, 
proof  against  minor  assaults,  such  as  imputa- 
tions on  your  straightforward  dealing,  and  trifles 
of  that  kind,  gives  way  at  the  discovery  that  you 
have  lost  your  money,  lost  it  too,  to  such  a  coarse 
bungler  as  Henry  Wilmslow." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  "I  am  an  old  man, 
and  you  are  a  priest,  so  we  will  not  exchange 
sarcasms.  What  is  it  that  you  have  to  propose 
tome?" 

"  I  propose  to  hear  what  your  lordship  means 
to  do  to  recover  the  money  you  have  lost" 

"  Beally.  But,  even  supposing  that  I  had  ad- 
vanced, and  had  lost  money,  the  rest  seems  to 
be  my  affair." 
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**  Entirely,  and  if  your  lordship  algnifies  to  me 
that  such  is  the  way  in  which  you  regard  it,  I 
haye  only  to  thank  yon  for  a  Tery  agreeable  in- 
terriew,  and  to  wish  yon  good  morning." 

Lord  Rookbury  saw,  first,  that  he  had  been 
driven  into  a  etd-d^aae,  by  the  snperior  general- 
ship of  the  Jesuit,  or  rather  by  his  snperior  re- 
sources, and  secondly,  that  it  was  not  of  the 
least  use  for  him  to  fly  into  another  rage.  So, 
as  wise  poliUcians  always  do,  he  accepted  the 
situation,  and  replied. 

*'  We  haTe  said  so  much  that  we  may  as  well 
say  a  little  more.  What  you  have  stated  as  to 
my  connection  with  the  WiJmslows  is  known  to 
too  many  people  for  it  to  be  worth  my  while  to 
contradict  you,  except  that  I  beg  you  to  under- 
stand that  you  haTC  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
relations  between  myself  and  the  eldest  Miss 
Wilmslow ;  a  subject,  howcTer,  with  which  you 
can  haTC  no  concern.  Tour  position  and  cha- 
racter are  sufficient  guarantee  to  me  that,  in  re- 
gard to  the  ownership  of  Aspen  Court,  you  be- 
UcTC  irhat  you  assert,  and  I  have  information  of 
my  own  upon  the  same  subject.  Possibly,  I 
haTC  adTanced  my  money  in  spite  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  you  allude." 

A  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  enemy,  thought 
Hey  wood.  "  Then  I  mistake,"  he  said,  *'  in  sup- 
posing that  you  would  object  to  some  more  nego- 
tiable security  than  the  bonds  of  Mr.  Wilmslow." 

"  I  am  not  so  unbusiness-like,"  said  the  earl, 
"  but  you  know  there  are  occasions  when  bad  se- 
curities are  better  than  good  ones.  Many  a  Lon- 
don banker  of  undeniable  sanctity  and  unim- 
peachable drab  trowsers,  reflects,  as  he  comes 
from  chapel  on  Sunday,  that  some  bills  in  his 
safe  will  probably  be  paid  on  Monday,  and  others 
certainly  will — the  former  being  bills  which  he 
knows  are  genuine,  and  the  latter  being  bills 
which  he  knows  are  forgeries,  and  which  the  par- 
ties who  brought  them  to  him  are  aware  he  re- 
ceiTed  as  such.  Forged  bills  are  taken  up,  to 
the  hour." 

**  I  am  aware  that  such  things  are  specks  upon 
that  Bplendid  system  of  morals  called  commerce," 
said  Hey  wood,  **  but  I  do  not  see  the  connection 
of  the  case  you  describe  and  Wilmslow's.  Does 
he  forge  ?" 

<*  I  hope  not,"  said  the  earl ;  **  but,  though  he 
is  my  friend,  I  really  cannot  say.  That,  how- 
CTcr,  w^s  not  what  I  meant,  bat  let  it  pass.  Tou 
propose  to  give  me  a  better  security.  What  do 
yea  wish  me  to  do  for  you  ?" 

**  To  fight  our  battle  ?"  said  the  priest  quietly. 

"  To  regain  Aspen  Court  for  the  young  Catho- 


lic lady.    WeU,  yocur  proposal  is  bold  and  consi- 
derate, if  you  belicTO " 

"That  your  lordship  desires  to  obtun  the 
esUtes?" 

"  Precisely." 

**  Not  so  inconsiderate,  if  your  lordship  will 
grant  two  propositions,  to  the  truth  of  which  I 
pledge  myself, — first,  thaf  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  succeed  without  us,  and  secondly, 
that  the  property  may  come  into  your  family  if 
you  join  us.  Two  other  considerations  may  be 
worth  naming — first,  that  your  money,  now  ut- 
terly lost,  shall  be  repaid,  and  next,  that  what 
is  proposed  to  you  shall  not  cost  your  lordship 
one  shilling." 

**Four  points  worthy  of  all  meditation.  A 
fifth  is — ^why  am  I  to  be  the  champion  ?  If  yon 
can  win  your  battle,  why  not  fight  it  for  yonr- 
selTCS,  and  throw  me  oTer  ?" 

'f  Because  this  is  a  Protestant  country." 

<'Is  it? — so  it  is.  But  what  difference  docs 
that  make  ?" 

"  Molesworth  is  a  most  respectable  Protestant 
solicitor.  The  Wilmslows  are  Pirotestants.  We 
are  Catholics,  who  desire  to  wrench  a  large 
estate  out  of  the  hands  of  one  party,  and  to 
make  tbe  other  disgorge  his  gains  in  disgrace. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  am  afraid  of  injustice,  but 
every  thing  is  against  us.  Let  a  Protestant  peer 
enter  the  lists,  and  the  chances  of  the  Protestant 
attorney  and  his  clients  will  be  frightfully  re- 
duced." 

**  That  may  be,"  said  the  earl,  musing.  "  But 
supposing  I  listened  to  the  proposal,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  plan  can  be  accomplished.  The  estate 
may  not  be  Molesworth's,  or  Wilmslow'f,  or 
yours,  but  it  certainly  is  not  mine." 

*'The  whole  arrangement,  which  is  one  of  de- 
tail, shall  be  submitted  to  you  before  you  are 
asked  to  take  a  step.  We  have  some  of  the  first 
lawyers  in  the  country  among  as,  and  the  best 
adrice  is  at  our  disposal." 

'*  When  shall  you  be  prepared  with  such  de- 
tails ?" 

**This  is  Tuesday — on  Thursday,  after  the 
post  is  in." 

**Will  you  see  me  here  on  that  day,  say  at 
twelve  ?     I  will  give  you  my  answer  then." 

And  so  stood  the  appointment.  But  Ueywood 
was  hanily  out  of  the  square  before  Lord  Rook- 
bury had  rung  for  the  "Court  Guide,"  had  sworn 
a  dozen  ugly  oaths,  because  it  was  not  the  latest 
edition,  and  had  looked  out  the  address  of  Messrs. 

Molesworth  and  Penkridge. 

[To  be  continued  in  February  No. 


ORPHEUS    AND    EURYDICE. 

FBOH  THE  FOURTH  GBOBGia  Lm  468. 


BT  HIHET  WILLIAM  HnBBET. 


CtaoAf  b  thy  dn,  and  gttX  thy  wom  shall  ba, 

Whldi  Orphaua  aaxkU  thee  for  Eurydioe, 

Unleaa  Mma  fiita  realat,  hia  hapleaa  wilii 

Bapt  through  thy  rude  aaaaolt,  from  light  aad  lUb. 

She,  aa  In  headlong  haate  the  nurge  beaida 

Thy  loTe  ahe  fled,  too  aoon  to  dia^  awaat  bridal 

Saw  not  the  aerpant'a  coil  her  foot  b^ra 

In  the  deep  Tetdnra  on  the  rlrer'a  shore. 

Then  shrieked  the  alalar  Dryad's  kindred  trate, 

Abore  the  monntain  tope  her  Mineral  straiiL 

The  csags  of  Rhodope  sent  back  the  aoand, 

Pangnus*  height,  and  Rheani^  martial  ground; 

Bad  llebruB  murmured  flrom  his  Gatle  fount, 

And  Actlan  eehoes  spoke  from  Orlthya*s  moait. 

He  to  the  hfdlow  seft^ell  made  his  moan, 

Tor  thee,  dear  wife,  on  lonely  nhorea  alone ; 

Thee  sang  with  dawning,  thee  with  dying  day, 

If  haply  aong  might  soothe  his  woea  away. 

Through  that  T^enarlan  gorge.  Hell's  gate,  he  went, 

Through  grorea  with  horror'a  blackest  gloom  beeprant, 

Addressed  the  ghastly  shades,  with  soul  unbent. 

And  that  Dread  Mijesty,  thoee  hearta  that  know 

Nor  human  prayers  to  feel,  nor  human  woe, 

Stirred  by  his  song,  the  ghoetly  shadows  round 

Flocked  fhmi  their  eaTes  to  list  the  enchanted  sound, 

As  birds  la  myriads  throng  the  forest  leaTea, 

When  pours  the  rain  on  chill  autumnal  eres — 

Matrons  and  men,  and  lifeless  forms  subllma 

Of  godlike  heroes— maidens  In  their  prima 

Unwed,  and  boys  laid  on  funeral  pyres 

In  the  sad  presence  of  their  weeping  iirsa 

All  whom  that  black  morass,  with  grisly  ranks 

Of  breeselesA  rushes  on  its  stagnant  banks. 

And  that  slow  stream  confines,  whose  waters  drsad 

Sweep  round  and  round  them  in  their  ninefold  bed. 

The  Tery  place  was  charmed,  the  deep  abyss 

Of  Death  and  Hell— the  aaum  snakes,  that  hiss 

r  the  farlesP  wreathed  hair,  lay  still  and  mute; 

In  grim  delight  the  triple-headed  brute 

Fawned  Innocent;  and  old  Ixion's  wheel 

Paumd,  flrom  the  wind  thoee  witching  notes  to  itaaL 

And  now  returning,  erery  peril  o'er, 

With  bl»(  Eurydice,  restored  once  more, 

Clone  to  bis  back,  he  reached  the  light  of  hearen— 

For  such  the  terms  stem  Proserpine  had  glTen — 

When  the  fbnd  wretch  a  sudden  frensy  caught, 

Which  Hell  had  pardoned,  could  Hell  pardon  aught. 

HeMless,  alas  I  on  the  rery  Terge  of  light. 

He  stopped;  he  sought,  frail  heart  I  with  straining  sight 

Ills  own  Eurydlca.    Then,  than  was  cast 


To  the  wild  wind  hla  labor;  and  at  laat 

The  Dread  King's  truce  was  broken.    From  tha  duve 

Of  dnll  ATamna,  thrlea  tha  ttrand'ioaa  lonr 

Pealed  foteftaL  •«OhI''shacflcd,**wlthhanTaBhalfwon, 

What  franay  dira  hath  wtalehad  ma 

And  thaa,  my  Orpheuaf    Lol  again  It 

My  destiny  cries  out  I    My  swimming  eyes 

Are  aealed  In  daepl    Fai^awell,  ohloredlttTafaif 

Xtaraal  ahadaa  twmp  o^ar  my  aoul  again. 

As  torn  away,  thine  own  no  mora,  I  sprsad 

My  feeble  hands  to  thee—totheel"  she  said; 

And  from  his  eyea,  as  smoke,  which  melts  In  air, 

EraiiMied;  nor  again  his  mute  despair, 

Strirlng  to  speak,  and  stlU  with  Tahi  embraoa 

Grasping  at  shadows,  and  Indosing  space. 

Beheld  for  erermora.    Since  woe  nor  wail 

Gould  more  tha  oarai:ban  of  those  waters  pale, 

Then  whittier  should  he  turn,  thus  twice  bereaTed? 

What  do,  whom  Hope  herself  had  thus  deeelTed? 

Weep  with  what  tears,  to  melt  those  hearta  of  steal? 

Charm  with  what  words,  tha  powers  of  Hell  to  feel? 

For  seren  long  months,  they  say,  In  Icy  caTsa, 

Alone  he  wept,  by  Strymon*s  desert  watea. 

And  poured  his  music,  till  a  soul  awoke 

In  saTage  tigers;  and  each  hoary  oak 

Left  its  gray  crag  to  list  the  moan  he  madA 

So,  wildly  walling  in  the  poplar  shade. 

The  tearful  nightingale  bemoans  her  brood, 

Reft  f!rom  their  nest  by  clownish  fingers  rude, 

Pours  through  the  ooTcrts  green  her  sweet  lamtnt. 

And  warbles  wofully  'till  night  is  spent. 

No  lore,  no  charms,  his  fkithfal  bosom  won; 

Alone  he  wandered  by  the  icy  Don, 

O'er  Hyperborean  fkvst,  Riphacan  snow. 

Which  yields  not  cTen  to  the  summer's  glow, 

Still,  stUI,  hU  lost  Eurydice  bewailing. 

And  that  dread  monarch's  gift  all  unaTsJllng. 

Cloonian  matrons  thence,  their  rites  among. 

Orgies  by  night  of  Bacchus  fklr  and  young, 

Rent  him,  in  rengeance  for  their  charms  defied. 

And  cast  his  limlie  arrows  the  diampaign  wide. 

Then,  f!rom  his  Irory  shoulders  foully  torn. 

The  minstrel's  head  adown  sad  Hebrus  borne, 

j&grlan  Hebrus,  murmured  still  her  name, 

**  Eurydice,"  though  oold  the  accents  came, 

**  Poor,  poor  Eurydice,"  with  quirering  tongue^ 

And  parting  spirit.    Back  the  rirer  flung 

From  all  its  banks  the  dying  Toices  low, 

And  walled  Eurydice  with  watery  woe. 


TO    ITALY. 


(TRANLLATED  FROM  PETRARCH.) 


Italia,  my  Ita|la,  thou  who  hast 

The  unhappy  gift  of  beauty,  f^om  which  flowi 

A  fktal  dowry  of  unnumbered  woea 

O'er  thy  sweet  brow  by  shame  and  sorrow  aaat; 

O  that  thou  wart  more  strong,  or  else  leaa  fklr. 

That  thoee  who  on  thy  charms  now  fbndly  dota^ 

And  fUsaly  now  Iboaa  ehanna  to  death  daroU^ 
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Less  fondness  or  mora  fear  for  thee  might  bear. 
I  should  not  then  see  these  arm'd  torrents  pour'fl 
Down  the  tall  Alp,  nor  rlew  Po's  tranquil  ware 
Red  wHh  our  hkwd  rerlTe  tho  Gallic  horde; 
Nor,  doubtfhl  of  thy  dilldren,  hear  thee  crave 
The  dangerous  auooonr  of  the  strangers  sword— 
TIetor  or  Tanqnlahad,  itIU  aUka  the  sUto. 
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A    SAPHIC    ODE. 


BT  S.   D.   PBATT. 


emping  o^tr  mj  wwitod  wnam, 
StlllniW  and  darkneM  to  repoM  InTlted, 
Presal^dd  wm  floating  like  a  mlglity  ■■•  w—d 
Driftioc  on  oooan. 

Shadowa  wara  dancing  to  idaal  mnale^ 

Wraathii^  ftaah  garlanda  tat  the  bitnr  of  baaatji 
Gliding  Uka  moiio  in  Its  awaataat  mnnnnr 
Into  my  boaom. 

Fled  the  bright  viilon  firam  my  atartled  fkney, 
Darknaaa  returning  brooded  all  around  me^ 
And  the  lone  death-wateh,  In  the  window  tiddni^ 
Chilled  me  with  terror. 


number  retnmfaig  now  eoneaakd  the  real, 

Angeb  were  gliding  to  the  land  befmre  me, 
Waring  their  piniona  while  tboy  pointed  vpwwtA, 
Bedc'ning  to  IbUow. 

In  the  fkr  diatanee,  aa  they  glided  onward. 

Shone  a  brli^t  glo«7  like  a  golden  anaaely 
Lingered  the  brightneaa  where  they  WATod  thidr  ftai 
Long  in  their  pathway. 

Dream  of  the  night-time,  flown  away  with 

Art  thou  a  aymbol,  or  to  ma  a  &nfljf 
Still  blesa  my  Tialon,  nor  let  nli^t  ratmnfaiff 
Lead  me  to  iOROw. 


SALLIE    HAS    COME    BACK    AGAIN 


BT  DAYID  L.   BOATH. 


Ok  a  dreary  winter  day, 

Many  montha  ago, 
Deareet  Sallie  went  away, 

Leafing  me  in  woe : 
Sadly  did  I  turn  my  eye 

From  the  apot  she  lefl^ 
Darkneaa  oame  acroas  the  aky 

Orer  me  bereft 
Sallie  might  not  come  again  I 
Sallie  might  not  oome  again  1 
From  her  home  afiur  to  roaiA, 
Sallie  might  not  ocnne  againi 


the  iummer'a  here  again. 

With  It!  flowers  gay. 
With  its  gentle,  aoothing  ratn. 

And  its  cheering  ray ; 
And  I  stand  with  beating  banrt, 

Where  I  stood  belbre, 
Hailhig  with  a  JoyAal  atari, 

S^ie  dear  once  morel 
Sallie  haa  come  back  againi 
Sallie  has  oome  back  againi 
From  her  home  no  more  to 
Sallie  haa  come  back  again! 


FATED. 


BT  MBS.   L.   8.   OOODWnf. 


Thbie's  a  patient  head  on  the  pillow  lying, 
WhUe  erer  these  autumn  weeks  go  by ; 

There  are  lips  that  sweetly  speak  of  dying, 
And  tenderly  chide  when  tears  reply. 

There  are  eyes  that  watch  with  a  languid  beaming. 

The  Ikoe  of  the  clock  against  the  wall, 
Though  hope  comes  not  at  the  mom's  late  gleaming. 

And  noTer  at  any  oTenlkU. 

There  are  thin,  white  hands,  growing  thinner,  whiter, 

Layishing  care  on  a  sweet  rose  tree, 
Warering  near  like  the  pale  king^  mltra, 

Whoae  next  spring  bloom  on  a  grare  wHl  ba. 


There*s  a  lute-low  Tolee  with  the  south  wind  Uendlii 
As  be  feels  his  way  through  casement  Tinea, 

Of  one  long  shut  flrom  tlte  sky*s  o'erbending^ 
Who  cannot  mind  how  the  year  dedlnea. 

But  inquires  if  the  brookside  willows  feather  ; 

If  the  lambs  are  many  orer  the  slope ; 
If  the  graft  and  limb  seem  knit  together; 

If  the  yard  might  take  the  heltotiopa. 

So  reclines  one  stCtl  on  the  daily  pOlow, 
With  Pain  and  Peace  standing  fkat  beftna^ 

And  floating  out  on  the  great  death-billow. 
Throws  mbiea  baok  to  the  lored  on  ahora. 
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UNITED  8TATBS. 

Wir  SMpt^Armjf  Pnmetioiu—Sktpwrtck  qf  the  ArcUo— 
Sir  John  PrankUn—Qipiain  CbtUnton—Dr.  Kane— 
Kantcu—CUlifomia — WhduaJU  Manacrt—fhnora  Geld 
and  Silver  Depotits—AtrocUUss  in  Oregon— Waihington 
Ttrritory—Stonuand  BattUt  in  Texa9—The  Mormons— 
Their  new  Qonemar^  etc 

Since  our  last  rammary,  nothing  rnj  itriking  hu 
marked  the  course  of  our  domeetio  history.  The  business 
of  the  elections  has  been  occupying  the  general  attention, 
or  rather  sharing  it  with  foreign  reports  and  occurrences. 
The  Executire  has  been  distributing  the  contracts  for  the 
eonstruotion  of  proposed  six  war  steamers  and  regulating 
the  organisation  of  the  army.  In  accordance  with  an  act 
of  last  Congress,  aa  innoraUon  has  been  made,  directing 
the  promotion  of  the  non-commlMloned  officers.  One*fourth 
of  the  Tacancles  annually  occurring  are  to  be  filled  by 
them.  Each  candidate  must  be  of  a  sound  constitution 
and  good  character  and  habits,  and  able  to  stand  an  ex> 
aminatlon  in  arithmetic,  geography,  geometry,  hixtorj,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  other  sutiJecU  of  ge> 
neral  infbrmation.  From  which  a  great  many  have  con- 
cluded that  President  Pierce  means  to  keep  the  **  know- 
nothings''  out  of  the  army !  At  all  events,  our  officers  will 
be  as  well  able  to  meet  their  opponents  in  argument  as  in 
battle.  The  whole  country  was  lately  thrilled  with  sur- 
prise and  horror  by  the  terrible  fate  of  the  American 
f  tesmer  Arctic,  which,  with  about  two  hundred  passengers, 
men,  women  and  children,  went  down  in  a  calm  sea  off  the 
one«t  of  Newfoundland.  Captain  Luce  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  engineers  and  crew  were  fortunately  preserved. 
The  Tsssel  was  going  at  the  customary  rate  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour,  through  a  fog,  its  commander  relying  firmly  upon 
the  ImpoMibility  of  coming  In  contact  with  any  thing, 
though  he  was  in  the  thoroughflure  most  generally  pursued 
by  crossing  ships,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Bace.  lie 
nejjlected  to  observe  proper  precautions.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and,  when  the  vessel  was  di.«abled  by  the 
French  steamer  Vesta,  his  engineers  and  crew  neglected  to 
ob!<erve  the  proper  discipline  of  such  a  ship.  Authority 
and  dlsdpUne  were  feeble  and  helpless  on  board  the 
Arctic ;  and  the  mi^}ority  of  the  passengers  perished,  in 
the  wild,  irrespective  struggle  for  life.  One  result  of  so 
deplorable  a  catastrophe  is,  that  the  Cunard  and  Collins 
■teamships  will  take  more  eare  for  the  future.  They  will 
take  on  board  more  boats  and  keep  their  steam-whistles 
■ounding  when  in  the  midst  of  fogs.  A  violent  and  deadly 
hand  is  generally  required  to  turn  men  aside  firom  their 
customary  ways  and  habits,  even  when  reason  provM  these 
to  be  bad  ones.  Shipvrreck  and  marine  disaster  have  in- 
creased with  the  improvements  of  navigation,  and  are  re- 
latively more  fjrequent  than  in  the  days  of  the  brigantines 
and  caravals. 

Another  melancholy  report  of  what  may  also  be  consi- 
dered a  maritime  catastrophe  has  more  recently  saddened 
the  country,  and  the  workl  in  general.  In  the  middle  of 
October,  news  came  from,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory, 
torough  the  governor,  Sir  George  Simpson,  that  the  re- 
mains of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  many  of  his  men  had  been 


discovered  by  Eskimos,  near  the  Great  Fish  Biver,  in  the 
spring  of  1860.  This  was  tha  substance  of  information 
communioated  to  Dr.  Bae,  the  aietle  explorer,  by  a  party 
of  Eskimos.  The  white  travelers  had  been  first  seen  on 
the  shore  of  King  William's  Land,  dragging  their  boats 
with  them.  They  numbered  aboi|t  forty,  and  informed  the 
naUves,  by  signs,  that  their  ship  or  ships  were  destnqred 
in  the  ice.  They  were  in  hopes  of  finding  deer  to  shoot, 
more  southerly.  AfUrward,  the  bodies  of  about  thirty 
white  persons  were  discovered  on  the  continent,  and  Atc 
more  on  an  island  near  it  Some  of  these  bodies  had  been 
buried,  some  were  In  tents  and  others  under  a  boat  turned 
over.  From  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  bodies  and  tha 
contents  of  the  kettles,  the  natives  concluded  that,  befora 
they  perished,  the  wanderers  had  tried  to  sustain  lift  t^ 
canniballi>m.  Dr.  Bae  purchased  from  the  Eskimos  parts  of 
broken  watches,  compasses,  telescopes,  guns,  and  so  forth, 
lie  procured  in  the  rame  way,  some  silver  forks  and 
spoons,  having  on  their  handles  the  crests,  initials  or 
mottoes  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Lieutenant  Falrholme,  Sur- 
geon McDonald  and  others.  These  focts  seem  to  place  the 
fote  of  Sir  John  and  his  crews  beyond  doubt  They  had 
deserted  their  ships,  after  remaining  blocked  up  In  them 
for  four  years,  and  endeayored  to  make  their  way  to  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth  along  the  northern  land  of  this 
continent  No  doubt.  Dr.  Bae  will  receive  instructions 
from  bis  government  to  proceed  to  the  Great  Fish  Biver^ 
and  there  investigate  the  truth  of  the  report,  as  ftr  as 
possible. 

Other  intelligence  from  the  Arctic  regions  has  reached 
us,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  fbregolng,  vis. :  the  re- 
turn of  Sir  Edward  Beldier,  who  went  up  Welllngtoo 
Channel  with  four  ships  in  1862,  and  the  return  of  Captatai 
McClure  of  the  Investigator,  who,  with  Captain  ColllnsoB 
of  the  Enterprise,  proceeded  to  the  east,  from  Bhering's 
Straits,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  1861.  Captain 
McClure  also  left  his  ship  In  the  ice-pack  behhid  him,  and 
the  commanders  and  crews  of  the  five  vessels  came  down 
In  the  Phoenix,  the  North  Star  and  the  Talbot,  which  had 
been  sent  in  the  summer  of  this  year  to  carry  relief  to 
them  and  search  for  them.  The  five  stout  ships  rest  among 
the  icebergs;  but  the  English  people  think  "  they  would 
look  much  better  at  Splthead,"  as  Nelson's  rallors  said,  when 
they  saw  the  French  and  Spanish  ships  off  Trafiilgar.  But 
human  lives  are  of  more  consequence  than  vessels,  and 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  McClure,  and  the  rest  should  hara 
more  to  say  in  this  matter  than  any  one  else.  Then,  aa 
for  Captain  Collinson  in  the  Enterprise — while  the  journal! 
were  speculating  on  his  probable  ihte,  and  taunting 
Beldier  with  coming  away,  while  the  former  remained  in 
the  Ice,  a  British  ship  at  San  Francisco  brought  to  this 
country  the  news  of  Collinson's  aniyal  at  Port  Clarence, 
near  Bhering's  Straits,  after  a  variety  of  perilous  explora- 
tions. At  this  moment,  then.  Dr.  Kane  is  the  last  and 
only  explorer  in  the  Arctic  latitudes.  He  will  not  bear 
any  thing  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  very  probaUy,  till  he  re- 
turns to  this  country. 

Accounts  from  the  several  States  prove  that  the  hanrsat 
of  1864  will  not  be  greatly  below  Uie  usual  average,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  obolera  and  the  yellow  fever  have  been 
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dieeked  by  the  approarb  of  cold  weather.  The  coloninr 
tlon  of  KanMM  and  Nebraaka,  the  former  especially,  has 
been  carried  on  with  vigor.  In  MaseachoMtts,  New  York, 
PennsyWania  and  Ohio,  societies  hare  l>een  formed  for  the 
purpoee  of  assisting  those  intending  to  settle  in  the  new 
territories,  and  hundreds  have  been  helped  forward  by 
their  means.  A  town  has  been  founded  on  the  Kansas 
Kirer,  forty  miles  aboTe  its  mouth,  and  its  population  ii 
growing  rapidly.  Mr.  G.  W.  Brown  of  Peonsylvania,  has 
published  his  Herald  of  Freedom  there,  and  a  pastor  of  ' 
New  Jersey  was  about  to  carry  out  forty  tamilies  to  give  , 
their  ((upport  alike  to  the  pulpit  and  the  pr^s.  But  there 
are  prospects  of  trouble  in  the  young  community.  Those 
northern  ploneerM  are  at  feud  with  the  Missourians  and 
other  southern  people  going  to  the  same  place — slarery  the 
cause,  of  course.  The  latter  are  bent  on  bringing  their 
eolored  servants  into  the  territories,  and  the  former  are 
b«>nt  on  diMonntenandng  them — with  revolTero.  It  has 
Wfii  Htated  that  the  men  of  the  firee  states  are  enrolling 
ThfiiifseWes,  to  oppoM  their  fellow  dtizons  fh>m  Missouri, 
tut  if  these  la^t  were  deadly  enemies. 

California  is  developing  her  resources  prosperously.  The 
mines  continue  to  yield  a  fair  return  in  every  piirt  of  the 
state.  The  whale  fishing  is  carried  on  successfully  at  Mon- 
terey.   Several  large  whales  were  recently  taken  in  the 
bay,  yielding  each  from  fifty  to  eighty  barrels  of  oiL 
Captain  Jackson's  fluming  company  succeeded  in  draining 
their  claim  near  the  junction  of  the  North  and  Middle 
River,  and  finding  a  ridi  bar.    Messrs.  White  and  Nutter 
were  doing  a  very  profitable  business  at  Potter's   Bar. 
There  was  great  excitement  at  Guayama.«,  respecting  the 
fighting  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Count  Boulbon. 
The  dtlzens  were   irritated  against  the   forelgufrs,  and 
Osptain  Peters,  of  the  ship  Challenge,  was  arrested  and 
impriMmed  for  some  time.    Consul  Dillon  published  a  letter 
to  himself  from  the  Count,  dated  last  May.  in  which  Boul- 
bon defended  the  course  he  pursued  and  denied  he  was  a 
pirate  or  flllibuster,  setting  fbrth  the  unworthy  treatment 
he  received  from  Santa  Anna.    The  news  from  Southern 
California  shows  that  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  is  as 
deadly  there  as  anywhere  else  In  our  territory  or  on  the 
fhinticrs.    Mr.  Livingston,  who  had  arrived  at  San  Dlcgo, 
and  reported  that  on  crossing  the  Colorado  he  heard  of  the 
roaHsnc:re  of  a  party  of  fifty  Americans,  men,  women  and 
ehildren,  coming  in  waKons  over  the  plains.    They  were 
killed  near  the  Pimos  villages,  by  the  Apaches.   At  Tueson, 
an  American  band  of  twenty  perrons  were  robbed  of  their 
horses  by  the  Indians;  and  other  outrages  were  reported  as 
having  occurred  elsewhere  in  that  neighborhood.    There  i.« 
at  present  a  vast  immigration  westward,  from  Texas,  and 
the  Apaches  are  roused  to  a  freniy  of  aggression.    Mr. 
Livingston  had  gone  into  that  part  of  Sonora,  lately  ceded 
to  these  states,  and  succeeded  in  discovering  highly  valua- 
ble gold  and  silver  deposits — **  the  richest  ever  discovered 
on  this  continent.**    He  is  now  at  San  Francisco,  where  he 
intends  to  organise  a  band  of  100  men,  who,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  possessed  of  a  capital  of  at  least  $14,000,  will  go 
down  to  Sonora,  taking  with  them  the  necessary  machinery 
for  working  the  ground  he  has  explored. 

The  news  from  Oregon  is  of  peRuIiar  atrocity.  We  have 
accounts  of  the  massacre  of  a  party  of  eighteen  Ameri- 
oans,  men,  women  and  children,  by  the  Snake  Indians,  on 
the  Boyse  River.  The  savages  fell  upon  the  train,  killed 
Alexander  Ward  and  seven  other  men,  and  carried  the 
wagons,  with  ten  shrieking  women  and  children,  into  the 
brush.  They  were  inelTectually  attacked  at  that  moment 
by  a  few  men  from  the  ndghboring  station,  who  gave  the 
alarm.  At  the  end  of  two  days,  on  22d  of  August,  an 
arm<Hl  party  of  eighteen  were  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  at- 
tack, and  there  found  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men.  A  little 
farther  on  they  found  the  body  of  Miss  Ward,  aged  17, 
whkh  had  been  subject  to  the  most  shocking  treatment, 
and  also  the  bodies  of  others,  among  them  that  of  Mrs. 


Ward,  torn,  soalpad  and  scarified  In  fha  most  awfU : 
and  near  her  those  of  her  three  children,  who  Mcm  to  ban 
been  burned  alive  before  her  foeel  The  story  is  a  iBk»> 
rable  one.  The  people  of  Oregon  oompUlned  Utterly  of  ths 
Ineflldent  protection  they  receive  flrom  goranunent,  aad 
the  acting  governor,  Cuiry,  had  raised,  by  prodaaatkn, 
two  mounted  companies,  of  sixty  men  eaoh,  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Immigrants  against  the  ganeral  InsuredieB 
of  the  natives.  From  the  same  territory,  we  have  an  a» 
count  of  the  murder  ot  her  husband  by  n  woman  naiasd 
Charity  Lamb.  The  miserable  couple  were  always  qaa^ 
rellng;  and  one  day  while  the  man  was  sitting  at  his  din- 
ner, she  stood  adds,  and  with  two  sudden  blowi  of  a 
hatchet  tnm  behind,  killed  him  in  presenoe  of  her  and  kis 
daughter,  17  years  of  age,  and  consenting  to  the  act  Tks 
danghtes  was  acquitted  and  ths  murderess  found  goiltj 
of  murder  In  the  second  degree.  She  Is  to  be  imprteeed 
for  life.  There  Is  double  the  usual  amoant  of  grain  bow 
In  Oregon.  Nature  Is  amply  able  to  support  ns  much  ka- 
man  life  as  man  himsdf  will  allow  to  Uve. 

The  elections  In  Washington  Territory  nre  reported  to 
have  generally  resulted  in  favor  of  the  demoeratie  tldict; 
and  the  people  are  making  as  much  as  poseible  of  the  Cat- 
apoodle  (good  euphonious  name!)  Gold  Diggings.  With- 
out '*  long  Tom**  or  mercury,  It  is  said  that  the  seardicn 
can  make  48  cents  fh>m  every  pan  of  earth  they  slit,  ia 
some  of  the  gulches. 

Texas  has  been  troubled  alike  by  the  storms  of  the  ak 
and  the  wild  assaults  and  incursions  of  the  Indians.  Frasi 
Uie  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  which  swqyt  over  the  Stal^ 
the  loss  In  the  cotton  crop  has  been  estimated  at  50^ 
hales.  Matagorda  was  almost  entirely  blown  to  the  groaod, 
and  five  persons  were  killed  by  the  felling  honses.  Ths 
Northern  Camanchcs  had  gathered  round  Port  Chadbourae, 
held  by  Captain  Calhoun,  with  fifty  men,  and  as  they  could 
bring  several  thousand  warriors  into  the  field,  Mi^ot 
Neighbors  was  about  to  reinforce  the  captain's  garrisoa. 
At  Carrizo,  in  Star  County,  an  encounter  took  place  be- 
tween the  United  States  troops  and  the  Indians,  In  whiefe 
the  former  were  very  roughly  handled,  and  It  was  vitt 
difllculty  Captain  Jones,  who  oommanded,  could  dispem 
the  Camanches.  One  corporal  was  killed  and  two  privatto 
severely  wounded,  while  the  natives  had  only  one  kilM 
and  three  wounded.  There  is  one  consolation  for  the  troopi 
so  sorely  beset,  which  Is,  that  the  Lipans  and  Camanrbci, 
instead  of  joining  against  the  invadera,  generally  fell  t» 
fighting  against  each  other.  One  of  their  lntemcc{n(>  bat> 
ties  took  place  on  8th  of  September,  and  reeulted  in  the 
beating  of  the  Camanches.  with  the  loss  of  a  great  many 
lives  on  both  sides.  A  general  topic  of  conrersatkw  ia 
Texas  has  been  the  difllculty  of  keeping  the  negroes  tnm 
running  away  Into  Mexica 

In  Utah,  as  elsewhere,  the  Indians  are  vkdently  resest* 
Ing  the  irresistible  invasions  of  the  white  people.    A  bos- 
tile  band  of  Utahs,  hovering  about  the  Salt  Lake  City,  bari 
murdered  two  lads,  named  Weeks,  whom  they  caught  'o 
the  woods.    The  city  was  crowded  with   California  emi- 
grants.    The  crops  were  all  good  and  safely  harresttfd. 
Money  and  most  kinds  of  merchandise  were  plenty.   A 
company  of  Chinese  were  on  their  way  flrom  San  FraodMO 
to  Utah,  having  been  converted  to  Mormonlnn.    Tboe 
were  also  large  trains  of  English,  Danish  and  other  fan\g^ 
Immigrants  on  their  way  to  Utah,  oomprislng  on  the  wbds 
two  hundred  wagons.    A  great  number  of  persons  wers 
employed  In  the  construction  of  the  Mormon  Temple,  wUel 
is  to  be  built  of  a  fine  kind  of  red  fVeertone,  hewn  and  p(H 
lished.    The  Mormons  of  the  city  have  (rot  up  a  siurar  rs. 
finery,  an  iron  factory  and  a  paper-mill,  and  they  aiaks 
their  own  ploughs.    They  exhibit  all  the  external  signs  of 
prosperity ;  but  It  Is  likely  their  peculiar  polity  will  be  in* 
terfered  with  by  the  federal  frovemment.    U<w.  Yoaa^ 
term  of  ofl^ce  has  expired,  and  a  new  governor  Is  to  be  a^ 
pointed.    It  is  probable  some  man  will  he  sent  te  govvcB 
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pnM.    It  11  tbe 

wfaoct 

DltT  of  pmldent  fbr  111^  OnalnDala,  Ilka  Hailco,  aa«i 
Clnd  ol  nwlDit  the  wiDd  to  nap  (be  whiil  wind,  and  wUhi 
lot  a  lllUe  paan  aod  qnletDti*  nudar  a  dictator  and  U 

Id  Kaw  Onioad*.  tba  Datlonal  mniL'aae  aaaaDiblod  i 


otborplam- 
tboritjorar  t 


tba  DiaDafeiDant  of  PnJrIdcaca.  Wltb  tba  promlaa  of  a 
liberal  Ea'anKnaDt  at  HadrU,  the  bopw  of  ou  Ullbiutan 
•aon  to  haia  rrowa  cooler  than  balbi*. 


lea  do  not 

a*«>  tohar 

had 

general,  tb. 

eouiite  whicb  wa  p 

iBlorod 

Iha 

eaD»  of  hU  B«ene 

dlKOTar  no  ooneoll 

Ii  dictatorial 

lare 

uanambeiad.    Ue 

■aat  and  1 

>U  aa  slaad^ 

Pfr 

IWcal  fact  a*  wa  oi 

dlaniD 

g  tbal  unrtaadT  and  ihlftlng 

partof  tbe  world. 

aoaplCM, 

public  ba'a  baen  n 

heealrw 

a  of  Itnrblda  Into 

Utilco—tb*  aniiK 

laaiTof 

that  («l_top.lh.r  with 

tb. 

ined  hand.    Ai  (hrfcr^iohi. 
Kobig  on  botl^  and  Inalatfnetlj, 


Ii^Ptm,  Iha  ra^olDtlan  proirraaMd  In  tba  aa 
and  ncvnt  aAonntu  epaak  of  ttia  «ar]ou  doi 
profpeeti  of  tbe  roDtndlDg  partial. 


theacaurfbu  haa  basD  tp- 
prehebded  In  eoDipqnenBa. 

From  najtl,  we  hear  tba  report  of  a  anion  hatwaan  (bat 
aini4n  and  the  npuUlc  of  it.  Donalnco.  There  la  uotblDg 
In  II.  b<iweTer.  ThaDagotlaUon  betwanitheUnltoi^laa 
goTarnment  aod  that  of  St.  Domlnno,  nrpacUng  a  fF^tlon 


I'-i 


IraDch  prlionen  of  Onajauai,^  lato-luaptng,  In  Perot*.  ' 
On  lOtb  of  Beptamber,  Iha  loenrgenti  of  tbe  aonth  aTa- 
eaalad  Afatla  and  ratltad;  k  that  tho  highly  htnltad 

qneatloD.  Aliaraa,howa»«i,li"alhlaold  liinaa,"ln  tba 
■cnth,  and  hie  id^  of  Acapiiloo  <•  btwkadad  t>x  two  ehlpa, 
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aad  her  commeroe  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  beharei 
t^all  thini^  with  the  dignil^t>f  a  kingdom. 


THE  OLD  WORLD. 

War  in  Me  Otiwua— Battle  of  Uie  Alma—Franc6—Spai\ 
Sweden— Denmark^  etc. 

On  18th  of  September,  the  allied  armament  of  England 
and  France,  harlng  near  €0,000  men  on  board,  lay  extended 
along  the  ooait  of  the  Crimea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town  of  Eupatoria.  The  debarkation  on  the  following  daj 
met  with  no  resliitance,  only  a  few  reconnoiterlng  Co«- 
lacki  being  In  sight.  The  Oovemor  of  Eupatpria,  on  being 
rammoned  to  unrrender,  did  lo  very  quietly,  and  the 
townspeople  look  on  the  formidable  bosinen  of  InTaslon 
with  much  more  curiosity  than  apprehension.  After  the 
preparatory  halt  of  a  day  or  two,  the  allied  army  began  its 
ordered  march  southward,  toward  Sebastopol.  But  be 
tween  them  and  that  fortress  stood  the  forces  of  Men- 
schikofT,  amounting,  according  to  reoeired  statements,  to 
about  60,000  men,  and  on  ISth,  the  iuTaders  were  aware 
that  the  Kussian  general  would  await  them  with  about 
40,000  men,  on  the  fortified  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alma,  a  stream  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Euxine. 
Menschikoff  erested  the  plateau  and  lay  formidably  along 
thedecIlTity  a  litUe  below.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
the  French,  on  the  right  of  the  allied  lines,  adranoed  to 
turn  the  Russian  left,  and  stormed  the  precipices  near  the 
embouchure  of  the  Alma,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  ships 
which  lay  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore.  Haring  scram- 
bled up  with  amazing  alacrity  and  courage,  they  formed 
on  the  plateau,  on  the  flank  of  the  Russians,  and  then, 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  day,  the  battle  became  general.  The 
English  deterred  from  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Russian  left 
by  a  strong  caralry  force  in  that  quarter,  advanced  against 
the  Russiau  centre,  where  the  batteries  were  most  nume- 
rous and  deadly.  Drlying  the  Russian  skirmishers  before 
them  into  the  valley  of  the  Alma,  they  walked  through 
that  stream  in  close  order  and  ran  up  the  heights  under  a 
perfect  storm  of  bombs  and  bullets.  Such  was  the  steadiness 
of  the  Russian  fire,  that  two  of  their  regiments,  the  23d 
and  33d,  being  terribly  shattered,  were  near  giving  way 
and  flying.  But  the  men  of  other  regiments  coming  up, 
and  all  being  sustained  by  the  presence  and  voices  of  the 
oalmest  and  steadiest  officers  of  any  nation,  they  still  held 
their  way  onward,  using  the  bayonet,  and  at  last  came  over 
the  ridge  of  the  plateau  and  saw  their  antagonists  drawing 
off  with  rapidity.  The  passage  of  the  Alma  was  effected ; 
but  with  the  loss  of  2000  soldiers  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
while  the  French  lost  1400  men.  The  Russians  fought 
well,  and  retired  with  great  skilL  Only  three  guns,  of  all 
that  murdering  artillery  which  broke  the  assailing  regi- 
ments, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  K'arcely  any 
prisoners.  The  latter  say  the  Russians  lost  COOO  men;  but 
it  is  very  possible  their  loss  did  not  amount  to  half  that 
number.  The  night  of  the  battle  was  one  of  horror  un- 
speakable. The  wounded  lay  whore  they  fell,  and  till  the 
dawn  of  morning  their  cries  and  ^iroans  nnr^r  left  the  air. 
There  was  a  wretched  scarcity  of  surgeons,  and  those  ap- 
pliances and  means  of  assistance  and  care  wbtth  rtuch  a 
crisis  demanded.  The  wounded  and  the  dying  were  shipped 
palnftdly  on  board  the  steamers  lying  off  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, and  carried  across  the  Euxine  to  Scutari,  before  thoy 
eonld  lie  on  an  hospital  bed. 

Then  came  to  the  allied  commanders  the  stsggering  In- 
ielUgence  that,  if  they  should  reach  Sebastopol  on  the  Ride 
of  its  northern  defenses,  they  need  not  count  any  longer 
on  the  cooperation  of  the  fleet — for  that  was  now  helpless. 
Menschlkoff-had  sunk  nine  large  V^ttle  ships  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel  leading  into  the  Bay  of  Sabastopol,  and 
Bofhing  larger  than  a  oock-boat  could  get  in  I  An  entire 
dwnga  of  strategy  becuM  nocMHTj;  for,  Mpftrated  from 


the  sesrarmameDt,  the  Und-armament  oonld  not  aetvitk 
confidence.  It  was  then  reaolTed  that  both  should  main* 
tain  their  communioatlon  at  and  from  the  little  bay  ef 
Balaklava,  seven  or  dight  miles  to  tba  south  of  Sebastopol; 
and  while  Europe  and  America,  vietlms  of  •  Tery  snecMrfol 
hoax,  supposed  the  invaders,  after  the  fight  of  Afana, 
still  beating  the  Russian^  in  a  land  adTnnea,  and 
storming  and  taking  Sebastopol  Staal^  the  alUed  fsseas 
made  a  rapid  march  round  that  fortreas,  and  soeeeeded  ii 
coming  down  to  Balaklava,  without  intarroptlon  firam  the 
Russians.  There  is  some  indisttnetnaos  in  the  faislory  of 
these  movements ;  but  on  the  28th  of  8ept«mber,  the  ricft 
artillery  had  been  landed  from  tha  ships  In  that  little  hu^ 
bor,  and  the  allies  proceeded  frova  their  new  base  of  opera- 
tions, to  invest  the  formidable  ol^Ject  of  thair  grand  ezp» 
dition.  On  the  5th  of  October  began  the  bombojrdment  tf 
Sebastopol,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  In  three  w(«ks  It 
would  be  oblig«u  to  surrender.  The  Frendi  general,  St 
Arnaud,  surrendered  his  command  on  26Ch  of  September, 
and  died  a  few  days  after,  leaving  his  truncheon  to  genenl 
Canrobert. 

Meantime,  I*rince  Mensdilkoll^  having  thrown  a  portSoe 
of  his  force  Into  Sebastopol,  drew  off  to  Baktehi  Serai,  te 
await  the  reinforcements  expected  ftmn  Russia  and  frocs 
the  drcasslan  fortress  of  Anapa,  the  garrison  of  whkh 
was  ordered  to  march  to  his  asslstanea. 

While  the  allies  were  moving  on  Befaestopol,  Omar  Psdis 
was  advancing  by  forced  marches  t^  invade  Bcesarabis: 
and  the  Austrians,  under  Baron  Hess,  advanced  and  took 
possession  of  Jassy. 

In  Asia,  Schamyl  had  snifored  a  dieek  flrom  one  of  the 
Russian  generals,  and  Georgia  lies  as  quietly  in  the  Czar'i 
possesion  as  it  did  two  years  ago,  when  Earo|b  wsi 
asleep. 

From  France  the  only  news  of  iraportanee  is  the  baffl«d 
attempt  of  the  emperor  to  win  a  little  popolazlty  sod 
haply  obtain  the  gratitude  of  the  republican  prisoner 
Barbae.  Louis  Napoleon  wrote  a  public  letter  to  ths 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  say  that  he  had  been  shovn  » 
letter  written  from  prison  by  Barbte,  and  felt  that  the  mso 
who  could  so  write,  should  no  longer  be  kept  in  prime. 
Barb6s,  it  seems,  had  expressed  his  hopes  that  the  Frenrh 
in  the  Crimea  would  behave  like  their  ancestors,  ecmit  off 
conqnorers,  and  so  forth.  lie  was  imprisoned  by  Lonii 
Philippe,  for  his  fierce,  ui^compromislng  spirit  of  repaUi- 
canism,  but  the  throe  days  of  1848  set  him  fi^e.  After  tbs 
election  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  saw  the  Intent  of  the  pnfi- 
dent  and  conspired  again;  for  which,  he  was  again  incaire- 
rated.  Liberated  now,  he  is  still  the  same.  He  decUnd 
he  would  not  accept  his  ftvedom  ftDm  Louis  Napoleon,  sod 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  him  out  I  He  then  wrote  a  lf4tcr 
to  the  prefect,  saying  he  was  ready  to  go  back  to  priica, 
and  that  he  would  go  into  exile,  rather  than  stay  In  France 
under  the  man  of  the  2d  December  I 

News  frx>m  Spain  state  that  disturbances  had  broken  out 
in  Malaga,  Logrona,  Jaen  and  elsewhere.  Some  rami&» 
tions  of  the  republican  conspiracy  had  been  discovered,  sad 
Bon  Enrique  had  been  banished  to  the  Balearie  Islsnili. 
The  Conde  Montemolin,  son  of  Don  Carlos,  has  published  » 
stupid  rigmarole,  called  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  plcadi 
the  good  old  cause  of  the  Bourbons.  It  was  published  in 
the  Moniteur. 

In  Sweden,  the  king  Is  trying  to  muzsle  the  press,  by  r»* 
strictive  laws.  The  upper  classes,  the  nobles,  diergy  snd 
burgesses,  are  ready  to  be  musxled  and  welcome ;  but  tho 
great  peasant  order  of  the  nation  have  risen  up  agsinft 
the  scheme— or  rather,  have  raised  their  voices  against  it. 
One  would  think  they  would  be  the  last  to  caiw  ibr  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  In  Denmark,  also,  the  king  Is  dvfi- 
rous  to  go  back  to  his  old  despotic  ways  and  rule,  without 
a  parliament;  and  everybody  is  agreeable  but  those  pea- 
sants— as  they  are  called.  Some  sort  of  rsvolntion  was  s» 
tidpated  in  Denmark. 
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OHINA.-JAPAN— LOO  OHOO,  Xia 
lAtMi  afleoimto  ftoai  Ohlna  coneem  tlM  dtj  of  Outon 
■ndlUoondltkm.  In  AfnH»  Omnmndore  BlnggoM't  igpad- 
ton  lay  b«fi>r«  tb*  itfuropeui  Iketorlef  at  that  city,  amud 
and  ready  to  pxoteeC  the  inteneta  of  onr  dtiiens  in  any  of 
the  ezpeetsd  tnnralta.  The  merchants  hare  ient  on  boatd, 
finr  tafe  keeping,  orer  a  million  and  a  half  of  Mexican  dol- 
lars.  The  Captain  of  the  John  Hanoook,  the  Amerlean 
Oontul  and  others,  wen^np  the  rirer,  one  day,  In  a  hoat, 
to  know  the  rlcinitj  of  the  rebels,  when  some  of  the  latter 
fired  on  them  from  the  shore,  wonnding  the  oonsnL  Be- 
tnming  the  fire,  the  sailors  killed  three  of  the  Chinese. 
The  rebels  are  no  firiends  of  the  Americans,  beUering  them 
IkTorable  to  the  existing  dynasty.  The  Taeping  Wang,  head 
of  the  pretending  dynasty,  has  lately  published  a  serere 
manifesto,  directed  against  all  foreigners  of  whatcTer  na> 
tion.  In  it,  he  denoonoes  them  for  their  nojnst  treat- 
ment of  China  In  1842,  the  seizure  of  Hong  Kong  and  their 
general  haUts  of  interfJBrenee  in  a  country  which  never 
belonged  them.  In  this  proclamation,  they  are  caUed  op- 
probrious names  and  warned  to  withdraw  from  the  punish, 
ment  which  strongly  threatens  them.  It  is  now  fbund 
that  In  their  principles  of  religion  and  sodal  and  commer- 
cial policy,  the  rebels  are  as  superstitious,  as  inUderant  and 
as  txdnslTely  Chinese  as  the  Manchows  themsdres.    It  is 


not  Improbable  that  the  Xnropeans  of  Canton  wOl  take  the 
opportunity  of  uniting,  to  ts«ioh  the  people  of  the  CeleAal 
Empire  that  they  oannot  be  permitted  to  carry  on  their 
celestial  atrocities  on  that  ground  any  longer,  to  the  damage 
of  the  trading  interests  of  the  port— teach  them,  in  fkct, 
that  Canton  does  not  entirely  belong  to  either  of  them— a 
lesson  which  wHl,  doubtless,  astonish  the  natives  not  a 
Uttle. 

The  Hong  Kong  Beglster,  publlihed  In  July  an  account 
of  Commodore  Perry's  surrey  of  those  harbors  which,  by 
the  treaty  of  Yokuhama,  were  conceded  to  the  trade  and 
Intercourse  of  American  cltliens.  Returning  from  that 
voyage,  the  commodore  touched  at  Loo  Choo,  and  at  Napa 
perfected  aH  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
royal  government  of  that  Island,  by  which  our  wrecked 
vessels  shall  be  succored,  and  our  other  ships  provided  with 
wood  and  water,  on  reasonable  terms.  Our  dtiiens  shall 
respect  the  laws  of  the  island  and  have  permission  to 
ramble  over  it.  They  are  also  to  have  a  protected  burial- 
ground. 

From  the  Auatrallan  edonies  we  have  accounts  of  the 
release  of  Messrs.  O'Brien,  Martin  amd  O'Dogherty,  with 
permission  to  reside  where  they  pleased— but  not  in  Ireland 
or  Great  Britain. 


%Mtk  tt  gBto  fuh. 
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J^)€mi  of  the  Orient    By  Bajfard  Tatyhr.  Boston:  Jieknor 
4»  Fields,    1  vol.,  12mo. 

No  friend  of  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  and,  as 
all  his  readers  are  friends,  no  reader  of  his  works  can  have 
fciled  to  observe  the  marked  advance  of  his  whole  nature, 
sinre  his  return  from  the  East.  He  has  grown  palpably  in 
the  power  of  thought,  and  in  the  power  of  expressing 
thought,  in  depth  and  strength  of  passion,  In  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  in  fire  and,  fertility  of  imagination.  In  real  pith 
and  force  of  mandhood.  His  book  of  tavels  in  Central 
Africa,  which  we  lately  noticed,  is  abler  than  any  of  his 
previous  prose  works ;  and  the  **  Poems  of  the  Orient"  have 
more  of  the  substance  and  soul  of  poetry  in  them,  than 
any  of  his  previous  metrical  compositions.  In  saying  this, 
wre  by  no  means  intend  to  Indicate  that  his  former  prose 
and  verse  wure  not  good,  but  simply  that  his  late  works  are 
better.  We  have  been  especially  delighted  with  the  pre- 
■ent  volume  of  poems.  They  not  only  charm  and  stir  the 
mind  by  their  richness  of  melody  and  warmth  of  passion, 
but  they  are  artlstical  in  thdr  form  and  ol^octlve  in  their 
matter,  and  evince  a  power  of  prqjecting  bis  Individual 
experience  into  imagined  existences,  and  of  receiving  im* 
pressions  from  the  general  heart  and  brain.  As  he  him- 
self  expresses  it:— 

The  source  of  each  accordant  strain 
Lies  deeper  than  the  poet's  brain. 
First  from  the  people's  heart  must  spring 
The  passions  which  he  learns  to  sing; 
They  are  the  wind,  the  harp  is  he, 
To  voice  their  fitful  melody— 
The  language  of  their  varying  fote, 
Their  pride,  grief,  love,  ambition,  hate— 
The  taJlsman  which  holds  inwrought 
The  touchstone  of  the  listener's  thought; 
That  penetrates  each  vain  disguise, 
And  brings  his  secret  to  his  ^es. 
For,  like  a  solitary  bird 
That  hides  among  the  boughs  unheard 


Until  some  mate,  whose  carol  breaks. 
Its  own  betraying  song  awakus, 
Bo,  to  ite  echo  in  those  layi, 
The  ardent  heart  itself  betrays. 

The»e  poems  of  the  "Orient"  seem  born  in  tho  very  tro- 
pics of  the  mind.  The  poet  delivers  himself  wholly  up  to 
the  scenery  and  men  among  whom  he  is  cast,  and  sings 
the  fine  or  fierce  sensations,  which  sympathy  with  them 
evokes.  Especially  has  he  penetrated  into  the  wild  Arab 
heart  The  poeois  entitled  **The  Arab  Warrior,"  "Arab. 
Prayer,"  « Amrou's  Wooing,"  "The  Birth  of  the  Uorsej^: 
"  The  Bedouin  Song,"  bum  with  the  very  soul  of  passion. 
But  we  think  that  If  the  swift,  impatient  movement  of  his 
verse,  echoing  the  motion  of  the  Arab  Pegasus,  "  a  stalUon 
shod  with  fire,"  is  In  these  pieces  grandly  stimulating,  both 
to  the  senses  and  the  soul ;  his  pictures  of  Eastern  repose, 
the  other  side  even  of  desert  life,  is  still  more  captivatinf 
The  Yankee,  with  his  nervousness,  and  his  ceaseless  aetl" 
vity  of  mind  and  muscle,  can  understand  tha  wild  unrwt 
here  described'— but  where  in  America  can  a  man  have 
such  a  satisfying  bliss  In  mere  existence,  such  a  sweet  lots 
of  the  cense  of  individuality,  and  such  a  soft  blending  of 
bis  own  life  with  the  objects  around  him,  and  the  imagina- 
tions they  suggest,  as  Taylor  represents  himself  as  exp^ 
riencing  in  this  exquisite 

ORIENTAL  IDYL. 

A  cilver  Javelin  which  the  hills 

Have  hurled  upon  the  plain  beloiw. 
The  fleetest  of  the  Pharpar's  rllls. 

Beneath  me  shoots  in  flashing  flow. 

I  hear  the  never-ending  laugh 

Of  Jostling  waves  that  come  and  go. 
And  suck  the  bubbling  pipe,  and  quaff 

The  sherbet  cooled  in  mountain  snow. 

■ 

The  flecks  of  sunshine  gleam  like  stars 

Beneath  the  eauopv  of  shade; 
And  in  the  distant,  dim  basaars 

I  scarcely  hear  the  hum  of  trade. 


I 
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Mo  tril  liMr,  no  drtam  Ibrlom, 
^      Darkmii  bit  haaTen  of  perftiet  Um; 
My  blood  \»  wmpeiwl  to-uio  mom— 
My  Twry  hoMrt  ia  ■to>ptd  In  d«v. 

Wbftt  Erll  b  I  cannot  toll; 

Bat  half  I  fn«M  what  Joj  may  be; 
And,  as  a  peari  within  its  ihaU, 

Iho  bappy  spirit  aleapa  in  ma. 

I  feel  no  more  the  duIbo's  •trife^ 

Tha  tldM  of  Paanon'f  ruddy  B«a— 
Bnt  lira  tba  sweet,  onoonjciouB  life 

That  breathes  from  yonder  jasmine  tree. 

Upon  the  glittering  pageantries 

or  gay  Damasons  streets  I  look 
jks  ld&  as  a  babe  that  sees 

The  painted  plctores  of  a  book. 

Vorgotten  now  are  name  and  race; 

The  Past  is  blotted  from  my  brain ; 
Tor  Memory  sleeps,  and  will  not  traoe 

The  weary  pages  o'er  again. 

I  only  know  the  morning  shines. 

And  sweet  the  dewy  morning  air; 
Bnt  doee  It  play  with  tendriled  Tines? 
Or  does  It  lightly  lift  my  hair? 

Deep-sunken  In  the  diarmed  repose, 

This  Ignoranoe  Is  Uiss  eztrema; 
And  whether  I  be  Man  or  Rose, 

0,  plu^  me  not  ftt>m  out  my  dream. 

The  fifth  Terse  contains  an  unconscious  reproduction  of 
one  of  Tom  Moore's  images, — one  of  thoee  proToking  mys- 
tifications of  metaphysics,  by  which  an  idea,  that  should 
haTe  passed  Into  the  memory,  went  deeper  down  Into  the 
being  of  the  soul,  and  reappeared  as  an  original  fency. 
Moore  says 

"  No  pearl  eTer  lay  under  Oman's  queen  water, 
More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  spirit  in  thee." 

The  poem  on  the  lately  dlscorered  African  mountain, 
"^KilimanfUaro,"  worthy  to  be 

"  Father  of  Nile  and  Creator  of  Egypt," 

is  a  noble  production.  It  was  originally  publiiihed  in 
Blackwood's  Magaslne.  We  haTe  space  only  to  extract  the 
glorious  passage.  In  which  the  other  monarch  mountains 
of  the  world  are  represented  as  hailing  their  new,  or  rather 
newly-known  brother,  to  their  ^mighty  assembly :" 

Sovereign  Mountain,  thy  brothers  give  welcome : 
They,  the  baptised  and  crowned  of  ages 
Watoh-towers  of  Continents,  altars  of  Earth, 
Welcome  thee  now  to  tbeixL  mighty  aseemblT. 
Mont  Blanc,  In  the  roar  of  his  mad  aTalantmea, 
Hails  thy  accession ;  superb  Orlsaba 
Belted  with  beech  and  ensandaled  with  palm ; 
Chimborasa,  the  lord  of  the  r^nns  of  noonday,— 
Mhigle  their  sounds  In  magnificent  chorus 
With  greeting  august  from  the  Pillars  of  HeaTsn, 
Who,  In  the  urns  of  the  Indian  Ganges, 
Filter  the  snows  of  their  saored  dominions. 
Unmarked  with  a  footprint,  unseen  but  of  God. 

There  are  two  poems,  "The  Phantom,"  and  "The  My»> 
tery,"  in  the  second  portion  of  the  present  volume,  of 
(lingular  beauty  and  depth  and  delicacy  of  mournful  feel- 
ing. We  should  be  pleased  to  extract  both,  but  can  only 
give  one. 

THS  HY8TERT. 

Thou  art  not  dead ;  thou  art  not  gone  to  dust ; 

No  line  of  all  thy  loveliness  shall  fkll 
To  formless  ruin,  smote  by  Time,  and  thrust 

Into  the  solemn  gulf  that  covers  all. 

Thou  canst  not  wholly  peri*h,  though  the  sod 
Sink  with  Its  violets  doeer  to  thy  breast; 

Though  by  the  feet  of  generations  trod. 
The  head-stone  crumbles  frt)m  thy  place  of  rest 

The  marvel  of  thy  beauty  cannot  die ; 

The  sweetness  of  thy  preeence  shall  not  fede ; 
Earth  gave  not  all  the  glory  of  thine  eye— 

Death  may  not  keep  what  Death  has  never  made. 

It  was  not  thine,  that  forehead  strange  and  cold. 
Nor  those  dumb  lips,  they  hid  beneath  the  snow; 

Thy  heart  would  throb  beneath  that  passlTe  fold, 
Thy  hands  for  me  that  stony  dasp  forego. 


But  thou  hadst  foaa   tons  fitom  tka  dreary  land, 
Qone  from  ttie  stormi  let  looaa  on  OTerr  luD, 

iMnd  kp  thi  9weet  penuaaion  tf  a  hamd 
Wkkk  Uadt  Ikes  sommtkert  m  Ms  rffiffwtw  jMBL 


Whero'^  thon  art,  I  know  Hbxm  weareat  yat 
Tba  aama  bewUderlikg  baaaty,  sanctllied 


By  eafaner  Jcnr,  and  touched  with  anft  nmi 
For  him  who  seeks,  but  cannot  reach  uy  aida. 

Iktqf  for  thee  the  living  love  qf  dd. 
And  $etk  thy  pUtce  in  Nattmt  a*a  ehikl 

Whoee  hand  it  oarted/rom  kit  fiaymaUft  hoULf 
Wander t  and  eriet  along  a  lenttomt  wM, 

When,  In  the  watches  of  my  heart,  I  hear 

The  messages  of  purer  life,  and  know 
The  footatepe  of  thy  ^rfrlt  lingering  aaar. 

The  darkness  hides  the' way  that  I  ahoald  go. 

Canst  thou  not  bid  the  emp^  raalmy  xaatova 
That  form,  the  svmbol  of  thy  heaTcnly  part? 

Or  on- the  fields  of  barren  sllenoe  poor 
That  Toiee,  the  perfect  musks  oftiiy  haartt 

0  once,  once  bending  to  these  widowed  llpa, 
Take  back  the  tender  warmth  of  life  fhMn  na. 

Or  let  thy  kisses  doud  with  swift  adlpaa 
The  light  of  mine  and  giTe  ma  daaui  with  thaal 

This  poem  Is  a  fine  iUnstratSoa  of  tha  baaaty,  i 
and  power,  which  grief  takei  fttxm  the  tms«[lnatloB  throoih 
whleh  It  Is  passed,  and  by  whSdi  it  is  aotflaaad  aad  sImkii  of 
Its  sting,  while  It  Is  made  a  posaearioa  to  tha  haait  iiwfw. 
It  comes  near  to  Tennyson's 

"  ImaglnatlTe  woe, 
That  loTes  to  handle  spiritual  strife— 

DUfused  the  shock  throughout  mr  Ilfe^ 
Bnt  In  the  present  broke  the  blow.** 

We  dose  our  extracts  fix)m  the  Tolnme  with  the  daUdoos 
little  poem  of  "CamadeTa."  With  Its  rich  mnaie  linger 
ing  in  the  ear,  and  suggestlBg  nothing  bat  what  Is  pica- 
amt,  hopefril  and  enlivening,  we  feel  that  oor  readers  wfil 
JiMtan  to  obtain  the  yolume,  of  which,  with  all  Its  bean^ 
IbA  fwaetness,  it  is  not  the  finest  spedmaa : 

^  CAMADEYA. 

The  son,  the  moon,  the  mystie  planets  aeren. 

Shone  with  a  purer  and  serener  flame. 
And  there  was  Joy  on  Earth  and  joy  In  6eaTei& 
When  Camadeva  came. 

The  blossoms  burst,  like  jewels  of  the  air, 

Putting  the  colors  of  the  mom  to  shame; 
Breathing  their  odorous  secrets  every  where 
When  Camadeva  came. 

The  birds,  upon  the  tufted  tamarind  «ray. 

Sat  side  by  side  and  cooed  In  amorous  flame; 
The  Ikm  sheathed  his  daws  and  left  his  pi^ 

Whni  CamadoTa  came. 
The  sea  slept,  pillowed  on  the  happy  shore ; 

The  mountain-peaks  were  bathed  in  rosy  flame; 
The  clouds  went  down  the  sky — to  mount  no  moie 
When  Camadeva  came. 

The  hearts  of  all  men  brightened  like  the  mora; 

The  poet's  harp  then  fint  deserved  Its  ftme^ 
For  rapture  sweeter  than  he  sang  was  bom 
When  Camadeva  came. 

All  breathing  life  a  newer  spirit  qnaifed. 

A  second  life,  a  bliss  beyond  a  name. 
And  Death,  half-cooquered,  dropped  his  Idle  thaft 
When  Camadeva  came. 

Manoirt  of  Napoleon,  hit  Qmrt  and  Fbmify.  By  As 
Dueheu  lyAbrantet  (Madame  JunoL)  Ifew  ToHt:  D. 
Appleion  ttCb.    2  volt.  Svo. 

The  interest  In  every  thing  that  relates  to  Napoleon  If 
always  sufllrient  In  itsdf  to  attract  readers  to  every  book 
which  treats  of  his  life,  actions  and  character;  and  ttJs  in* 
terest  has  been  especially  stimulated  in  tida  eonntry  by 
Abbott's  biography  of  hhn.  Beaders  who  noTer  read  hto- 
tory  before  have  lately  token  up  the  history  of  I^aaee  un- 
der Napoleon  with  a  sest  usually  exdted only  by  romance; 
and  in  steamboats  and  railway  ears,  all  over  the  eonntry' 
it  is  almost  as  common  to  hear  diensalons  on  his  genius 
and  character  as  on  the  last  news  fhim  the  atoek  exehaaget 
or  the  war  in  the  East.  A  good  portion  of  Amerioaaxeadcn 
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IwTi  eouUtattd  tl 


iDta  »  Jnij  to  dL^cidc 
Itb  tlH  gnklait  ■  1 1,111; 


Is  wblrb  ooa  put;,  iDapiml  b^  Mr.  Atitntt  of  llarptr't 
Mtgulne, >Dd  tba  ottaiT  jtutj  liupind  bj  Ut,  Cri.rl>'.  .r 
tlw  Hiw  Tork  THbnnii,  pUjid  tb«  fWna  of  dsb>l>.  hour 
aftw  hoQj.  W«  havfl  hvrd  41417  Tulol;  vt  opia\itD  ti- 
pnuad  at  N^olgoa  In  than  nrb^  battkl,  bat  b;  br  Ilie 
nuat  orlgliiKl  wu  fmai  ui  oM  laDtltnui,  «bi>  cTlaontl; 
lud  l«t  moMjr  bf   U*  fialln  ud  MllHi  DMItn,  and  uliu 

ne  nUiprUnf  piibUilHn  of  tl»  pnani  lU^vil  tq- 
Ivmea  hA*e  dovbUw  thon^l  that  ndiftdiDuid  Tor  Id- 
tbmullQii  ilnndd  IM  not  with  a  «0|4»1U  10^1!.  Tlii'y 
cnuld  hudlT  <WT(  Mtostod  •  man  anhMalBlac  vcrk  tu  r.'- 
print  thmUia  H— inlnnf  tba  Pndmi  IHAbiiil*!.  Thra:- 
Utmoln  nUto,  M  tba  tltla  pa*!  Indfaataa,  Is  Kapuli'iD, 
bti  innrt  and  bli  (UnUj;  ud  tba  talba*  tha  Mb  o(  nnn 


■LHi  BUf  u  atDactlia  topte  wbkh  ■  nu  iKDld  ba  I 
to  DTVTlDok  u  nnlmportast,    Hha  iJ,  oT  ooona,  b  »a 

Tba  TOluma  la  DIuatFalad  with  apgnTad  portnUn  a 
poleDD,  Joatphlaa,  Mart*  LonUa,  PuUlna,  KUn,  Jr 
BoDiparta,  Loula  Boaaparta,  Cardinal  Faach,  JoAi^pli  ; 
parta,  tha  Duka  d< 


averj  TifMj,  fn^  tl 


V  pagta  an  aplcad  with : 


IflbHtiH,  glctrlDoa  or  intluuoiu,  tt 
of  Uartfind,  kaowQ  to  all  raadaca  of  BngUih  Sctk>u  a»  tb» 
(rrifloal  cf  Thaakarar'a  "moat  noUa,  tha  Unniuiii  nf 
SlaTna,"  vboaM*  n  prntnliiaat  a  part  Id  Iha  wkkeiluo 
of  "Vanity  F^,"  and  who  ivappaan  la  "  Pan'lenali." 
Tha  Ducbcai  law  hln  Is  Full,  in  tb*  floet  of  Enellib  aha 
■an  than  In  1803,  aolMHU  la  hwa  had  am  lDitlDct,ir 
Dflt  an  InColtiaB.  <f  Msw  polDtf  <f  Ui  Chancier.  After 
apeaklng  In  dlaparaclnf  tarmi  of 


'.tbraltd  Cliandert.  Bg  Alfhaut  D^  La- 
IB  ToTk .-  Okr^tr  <(  AvMs-f.  3  salt.  ISau. 
■  ct  Lamartlia'i  worka  mon  lUelnUlDff 
emoln.**    Thaj  af 


tlawa.  and  tb*  air  Df  phlloaopblD  Impartlalllr  wllb  >taloh 

not  Ml  In  tbs  pnHDt  bisgraphlaa  10  mncb  ai  la  bli  Uf 
lorlaa,  thouifb  the  antdactj  of  bla  blofnphlaa  ara  inHtlj 
Qlatorleal;  wbHa  hy  aoItnoB,  rlcbn^  aod  tnUUj  of  dio- 


raaUngan 


aaof  dati 


iVcmej  of  tTmpcthT  with  whalarar  it  beanliral 
n  cbirutar,  maka  bla  Tolnmaa  d(]I(hlful  na^ 
utgocU  an  Boomtaa,  Jacquard,  Joan  of  Ar^ 
rail,  llomar,  OultaBbarf,  Ftnalon,  Nslaon,  Balolia, 
Pallar,  Booatam,  and  Oiaaio— not  on*  of  obloh 

inaUUaa. 

l^irlji  Ladai:  Slitlcktt  Iff  Thomm  J^trtai,  Alaaridir 

Ha-miVim,  Jndmi  Jucl-ion,  Htnr])  JMn  jramfalpJI,  iff 
^  Jtoanott,  {Hctudittg  KoUm  if  atanv  oOut  DMittnillud 

SUtUrmtK.    By  Jo.  G.  Baldnitn.    Ifm  Yori:  D.  Apflt- 

Urn.  1  <H>.  ISma. 

Mr.  Baldwin  la  Ihaantbor  of  "ThiPloabTlBHa  of  Alk- 
bama  and  Ulnliilppl,"  a  brilliant  and  ikal<±;  dallDaaUon 


at  xraatar  dlatlnotkiD,  tat  orlelnalltr  at  laaat,  if  fi 
parlor  attrlbuta.    AmimKat  thaaa  waa  Lord  Tanno 

Df  oplDloD  'aa  ontartalnad  aa  Walt  bj  bU  own  ooii 
aa  onn  ;  bat  Ona  qnaUSatlOD  which  ba  Indlapo'-i 
Muod  waa  a  claanaaa  and  «t«a>  of  Intallacl  r » 


PrantlH,  no  me 

nd  aihlbitinK  In- 

talleetutl  ehara- 

tar.    Thopr-ant  work 

■  anperlor  to  bla 

whUa  It  haa  all  tha  qn 

dills  which  gaT. 

hat  popnlarlli 

Tba  author  baa  OTid 

nllT  atndM  hi. 

iTaa  at  aoma  opt 

nlona  which  wa 

a  I.  fn..r.llj  a. 

rfoiuinhlaerltl. 

clnu,..h.lab 

old.  .Icoroni  and  Impraartra  in  bb  atria. 

Like  almoat  all 
marred  bj  etc 
bablt  of  palnti 

Imllar  Amaricao  woika,lU  aicellrooa  la 

(  thick,  aa  It  tba  Oiana 

ware  inlandad  ta 

bcTlandBtB 

llatanoa. 

Jtia.    BtS 

ndai  W.  MeOuKKk,  A.  M 

L.  L-D.,  a  Jhm- 

btro/tSe  Jtai/nriOt  Br.    Snt  Tirlc 

StdJUld.    1  «< 

Than  la  nothing  In  thli  Tolomi  to  Id 

dlcata  tha  locally 

tratin^  than  tinaof  hlaooiuitrTmaDfaELarBllj,  vkiMi  . 
paellioB,  howarer  axtanalTa,  an  Ibr  tha  moat  part  ilow 
mnceplkm.    Tonne  aa  ha  then  waa,  an  IndUranst  oplni 

faatnrca;  hli  eonntsnauaa,  bla  aaDa,  aipniaal  nitvr  ru 
own,  01  a  aaidoDlB  and  ejslcal  sltkdva  ut  all  that  1 
paaiing  anand  hUt.  Tbanridof  ftablaa  waa  not  tol 
taata.  and  ba  oonnaetad  Umaalf  Utl*  wllb  K;  bm  wb 
iodnvd  to  pnt  on  harnan,  aa  ba  axpraaaad  It,  ha  mi 
blniHlf  parftetlr  acr*a«H*  to  thcaa  with  whan  he  v 
datad.  Ba  wai  paaafonalalT  tmd  of  fauMlBf,  i«d  pl»] 
nvUy  and  jamrrnalp."    Thmngh  thi 

■'  Vanllj 

F^r" — ona  of  tba  moat  tarrlbla  portralta  of  eorrhiptad  and 
oraal  wanhnad  la  tha  whola 


b  It  tl 

mantoflhFti,  icanaa,  and  aplnlona,  wHhont  orlxlnalltT  of 
thongbt,  or  grnai  and  animation  of  Btjla.  ButltUloadad 
with  Iketa,  aoma  of  them  of  Boeb  Intaiut,  wblcb  wa  baaa 
noticed  In  no  other  book  of  tha  iilad.  Tha  anthor  aaama 
to  bare  had  tha  enrlodtj  ct  a  Tankaa,  and  Etpsdall;  U- 
ractad  bla  InTaatlcatloBa  la  dlaoorar  the  mat  of  tha  olgjaoti 
which  iitaaaul  bt" 
4»nyM  ^Oh  Stm  lUonaia.     Bf  Xidusri  Clum^ 

Trtm*, D.D„  jHlhPr^ Oh' ailiif)f  m>rdi,'  tic  Ihm 

York:  IU4)Ud.    1  asL    IZno. 

Tbaaa  laetnna  wan  daU*and  bjr  tha  anthor,  who  la  Pro- 
(kaaor  Df  DlTlnltT  at  Klng'a  CnUafa,  London,  baR»a  hia 
elaaa,  and  wOI  bi  ftrnnd  to  afford  Talnatda  aid  to  tbaolofliiBl 
BtndoDta.  LIka  tba  prarUaia  vrttlnp  of  Ur.  Tnntdi,  ob 
tha  atnd  J  of  worda,  and  on  Prorarba,  thaj  ara  fbll  of  Intar- 


tuf  TlbmtumiliUaMlrmporcHu.  SttUnilfi<mBim4 
arda.    1^  mt.  r.  OytwAoII.    JRa  rort:  Se^/Ud. 
A  plaalant  Milaa  of  ahatab/  (tortaa,  wilttan  In  thapamaia 
if  an  adiloi^  pnlkaakmal  dntla^  and  ncoBaaodal  bj 
h^  wholaaDBa  DOnl  aa  wall  w  thali  iprlghtlj  dietlgn. 


/ 


OHglii)^!  &ol))ie^ltfieg. 


JONES  AG-AIITI 

Onr  poor  friend  JonM'  nervM  liavs  nevor  rMOvered  from 


tha  Bheok  Uiat  Ses  gftve 


nil  Mend  Ui,  Buibot— wbs  hu  ■»  nsm — rUt*  Ua 
In  Oh  ■fcnlB*.  ud  ■nUrUIni  bim  irilb  ■  dantptlH  of 
U»  var  In  wUofa  Mr.  Brown'!  boDH  wu  *!*«•«  lut  olibt 
■odBnraiMulTUUid.    Bnwn  Utm  Wtb*  nut  rtnrt. 


ORIGINAL    OOXICALITIZS. 


Btlbn  folnt  to  bad  Hi.  Joum  nuka  a  alttoal. 


BBTsnr,  ^  ■  unngdnu  aObTt,  ha  brlngi  hlnuilf  t 
touch  tbamlmrmtBr  otdKta,  ind  flndi,  to  bla  cmt  joT  ui 

•omfbrl,  th*t  Iha  EodU  an  hti  own,  ud  tketlM  I 


GBAEAK'S    XAOAZINE. 


•  • 


|a«|iiom«  far  t|j  |liJiit|:. 


GlsTAHAM'f, MONTHLY  FASfiloSs^r^'" 

Wk  prsMDt,  tttm  th«  wtsblidnnnit  of  Mr.  E.  A.  BROOES^'&TS  Bnwdwsj,  uid  150  Folia 
fltiMt,  Nnr  York,  leTwal  >t7lw  of  Oentlcmen'R  Show,  vhiob  u«  tralf  beftatiful  as  well  u  ner. 


The  first  we  obeerre  li  » 
ptir  Biupended  from  ■  knob. 
These  kre  gentlemeu'B  Toun 
Sliffiu.  ud  thej  ue  gcmi 
of  their  kind.  Thej  are  nude 
ftppueotly  of  drab  cloth,  imd 
ui  eiqnUte  ot- 


otmufUl  design,  «t.«ff«(i 
color.  Th*  Uoing  «  ifd 
noroMO,  with,  olath  tidtitf 
fine  sckriet  plothl  The  Ubd- 
iug  ia  likewi««~  of  the  mm 
bright  color.  We  regu4  tba 
01  the  ntpliu  vJtra  of  '-aairm 


The  second  !■  a  pair  of  Oenllemen's  Ralt-Bdttok  Oaitbu.  Theu'  appe*ranee  ia  ezoerdisglj 
dreaejaod  becoming.  The  fronts  of  patent  leather,  the  luBtroiu  jet,  and  poliabed  anrtsce.of  which 
is  admirably  conlnuted  with  the  granulated  and  rioh  facG  of  the  blaok  Torkej  morftc«o  qoartcra. 
They  button  a  little  upon  one  Bide,  and  are  decorated  with  feiteons  of  BtitcbiDg,  \h  white  Al^  k 
line  of  rod  morocoo  dumsU;  pftieiag  over  the  instep,  addi  the  finishing  ornament  to  thic  beautifal 
a^le.  ,  ..  *• 


The  third  Is  a  pair  of  Gentlemen's  Short  Boots,  We  bare  nothing  to  note  abont  the  ebano- 
ter  of  these  boots  excepting  that  they  are  also  made  of  patent  lealber,  sate  that  the  topi,  which  it 
will  be  perceiied,  are  eiirtiiled  of  the  usual  longitude  of  boots,  and  made  of  morocco.  This  aljla 
!■  partictUarly  acceptable  with  a  large  portion  of  the  world  of  faahion,  their  coTttdenoe  bdng  eqnl 
U  tlidi  beautf. 


■SEP  1 9 1«2T 
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